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Distances.  Italy,  like  most  of  the  other  European  states,  has  adopted 
the  French  metric  system.  One  kilometre  is  equal  to  0.62138,  or  nearly  five- 
eighths  of  an  English  mile  (8  kil.  =  5  M.). 


The  Italian  time  is  that  of  Central  Europe.  In  official  dealings  the 
old-fashioned  Italian  way  of  reckoning  the  hours  from  1  to  24  has  again 
been  introduced.    Thus,  alle  tredici  is  1  p.m.,  alle  venti  8  p.m. 
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PREFACE.  5(  3 

jLhe  objects  of  the  Handbook  for  Iforthern  Italy,  which  is  now 
issued  for  the  fourteenth  time  and  corresponds  to  the  18th  German 
edition,  are  to  supply  the  traveller  with  some  information  regard- 
ing the  culture,  art,  and  character  of  the  people  he  is  about  to  visit, 
as  well  as  regarding  the  natural  features  of  the  country,  to  render 
him  as  independent  as  possible  of  the  services  of  guides  and  valets- 
de-place,  to  protect  him  against  overcharges,  and  in  every  way  to 
aid  him  in  deriving  enjoyment  and  instruction  from  his  tour  in  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  countries  in  the  world. 

The  whole  work  is  founded  on  the  Editor's  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  places  described,  most  of  which  he  has  repeatedly 
and  carefully  explored.  As,  however,  changes  are  constantly  taking 
place,  he  will  highly  appreciate  any  communications  with  which 
travellers  may  kindly  favour  him,  if  the  result  of  their  own  observa- 
tion. The  information  already  received  from  correspondents,  which 
he  gratefully  acknowledges,  has  in  many  cases  proved  most  ser- 
viceable. 

The  present  volume,  has,  like  its  predecessors,  been  thoroughly 
revised  and  considerably  augmented.  Its  contents  have  been  divided 
into  Eight  Sections +,  each  of  which  may  be  separately  removed 
from  the  volume  by  cutting  the  gauze  backing  visible  on  opening 
the  book  at  the  requisite  pages.  Linen  covers  for  these  sections 
may  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller.  The  introductory  article 
on  Art  and  the  art-historical  notices  prefixed  to  the  descriptions  of 
the  larger  towns  and  principal  picture-galleries  were  originally 
furnished  by  the  late  Professor  Springer^  of  Leipzig,  but  have 
been  modified  and  supplemented  in  consonance  with  the  most  recent 
results  of  artistic  research.  In  the  descriptions  of  individual  pic- 
tures the  works  of  Morelli,  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  and  Burck- 
hardt  have  been  laid  extensively  under  contribution,  and  also  oc- 
casionally those  of  Ruskin  and  others. 

On  the  Maps  and  Plans  the  utmost  care  has  been  bestowed, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  often  be  of  material  service  to  the 
traveller.  They  have  all  been  carefully  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date,  while  several  of  them  appear  in  this  edition  for  the  first  time. 

Heights  are  given  in  the  text  in  English  feet,  on  the  maps  in 
metres  (1  Engl.  ft.  ^  0,3048  metre).  Distances  are  given  in  English 
miles  (comp.  p.  ii).    The  Populations  (according  to  the  census  of 
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1901)  are  those  of  the  towns  and  villages  properly  so  called,  and  not 
those  of  the  comuni  or  parishes,  which  are  often  considerably  larger. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxi).  The  Editor  has  indicated  by  asterisks 
those  hotels  which  he  has  reason  to  believe,  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  from  information  supplied  by  travellers  (often, 
however,  contradictory),  to  be  respectable,  clean,  reasonable,  and 
fairly  well  provided  with  the  comforts  and  conveniences  expected  in 
an  up-to-date  establishment.  Houses  of  a  more  primitive  character, 
when  good  of  their  class,  are  described  as  'good'  or  'very  fair'.  At 
the  same  time  the  Editor  does  not  doubt  that  comfortable  quarters 
may  occasionally  be  obtained  at  inns  which  he  has  not  recommended 
or  even  mentioned.  The  charges  in  the  most  frequented  places  have 
a  constant  tendency  to  rise,  but  those  of  the  last  few  years  are 
approximately  stated  in  the  Handbook  for  the  traveller's  guidance. 

To  hotel-proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor  begs  to 
intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  courtesy  towards 
travellers  is  the  sole  passport  to  his  commendation,  and  that  ad- 
vertisements of  every  kind  are  strictly  excluded  from  his  Hand- 
books. Hotel-keepers  are  warned  against  persons  representing  them- 
selves as  agents  for  Baedeker's  Handbooks. 


Abbreviations. 

R.  =  room  (including  light  and  at- 
tendance), route. 

B.  =  breakfast. 

L.  =  luncheon. 

D.  =  dinner. 

P.  =  pension  (i.  e.  board  and  lodg- 
ing). 

rfmts.  =  refreshments. 

fr.  =  franc  (Ital.  lira). 

c.  =  centime  (Ital.  centesimo). 

K  =  Krone  (Austrian  currency). 

h  =  Heller  (Austrian  currency). 

ca.  =  circa  (about). 

comp.  =  compare. 

Capp.  =  Cappella  (chapel). 


M.  =  mile. 

ft.  =  foot. 

kil.  =  kilometre. 

m.  =  metre. 

kg.  =  kilogramme. 

hr.  =  hour. 

min.  =  minute. 

Alb.  =  Albergo  (hotel). 

Tratt.  =  Trattoria  (restaurant). 

Ristor.  =  Ristorante  (restaurant). 

oran.  =  omnibus. 

carr.  =  carriage. 

N.  =  north,  northwards,  northern. 

S.  =  south,  etc.  (also  supper). 

E.  =  east,  etc. 

W.  =  west,  etc. 

The  letter  d  witli  a  date,  after  the  name  of  a  person,  indicates  the 
year  of  his  death.  The  numlier  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  place  on  a  rail- 
way or  highroad  indicates  its  distance  in  English  miles  from  the  starting- 
point  of  the  route  or  sub-route.  The  number  of  feet  given  after  the  name 
of  a  place  shows  its  height  above  the  sea-lcvcl. 

Asterisks  denote  objects  of  special  interest  or  imply  commendation. 
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Chronological  Table  of  Recent  Events. 

1846.  June  16.    Election  of  Pius  IX. 

1848.  March  18.  Insurrection  at  Milan.  —  March  22.  Charles  Albert  enters 
Milan.  Republic  proclaimed  at  Venice.  —  May  15.  Insurrection  at 
Naples  quelled  by  Ferdinand  II.  ('Re  Bomba').  —  May  30.  Radetzky 
defeated  at  Goito  ;  capitulation  of  Peschiera.  —  July  25.  Radctzky'a 
victory  at  Custozza.  —  Aug.  6.  Radetzky's  victory  at  Milan.  — 
Aug.  9.    Armistice.  —  Nov.  25.    Flight  of  the  Pope  to  Gaeta. 

1849.  Feb.  5.  Republic  proclaimed  at  Rome.  —  March  16.  Charles  Albert 
terminates  the  armistice  (ten  days'  campaign).  —  Mar.  23.  Radetzky's 
victory  at  Novara.  —  Mar.  24.  Charles  Albert  abdicates;  accession 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  —  Mar.  26.  Armistice.  —  Mar.  31.  Haynau 
conquers  Brescia.  —  April  5.  Republic  at  Genoa  overthrown  by  La- 
marmora.  —  Apr.  30.  Garibaldi  defeats  the  French  under  Gudinot.  — 
May  15.     Subjugation   of  Sicily.   —  July  4.     Rome   capitulates.  — 

1850.  April  4.    Pius  IX.  returns  to  Rome. 

1856.  Congress  at  Paris.     Cavour  raises  the  Italian  question. 

1859.  May  20.  Battle  of  Montebello.  —  June  4.  Battle  of  Magenta.  — 
June  24.    Battle  of  Solfcrino.  —  Nov.  10.    Peace  of  Zurich. 

1860.  March  18.  Annexation  of  the  Emilia.  —  Mar.  22.  Annexation  of 
Tuscany.  —  Mar.  24.  Cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  —  May  11.  Gari- 
baldi lands  at  Marsala.  —  May  27.  Taking  of  Palermo.  —  July  20. 
Battle  of  Melazzo.  —  Sept.  7.  Garibaldi  enters  Naples.  —  Oct.  1. 
Battle  of  the  Volturno.  —  Oct.  21.  Plebiscite  at  Naples.  —  Dec.  17. 
Annexation  of  the  principalities,  Umbria,  and  the  two  Sicilies. 

1861.  Feb.  13.  Gaeta  capitulates.  —  March  17.  Victor  Emmanuel  assumes 
the  title  of  King  of  Italy.  —  June  6.    Death  of  Cavour. 

1866.  June  20.  Battle  of  Custozza.  —  July  5.  Cession  of  Venetia.  — 
July  20.    Naval  battle  of  Lissa. 

1870.  Sept.  20.  Occupation  of  Rome  by  Italian  troops.  —  Oct.  9.  Rome 
declared  the  capital  of  Italy. 

1878.  Jan.  9.  Death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.;  accession  of  Humbert  I.  — 
Feb.  7.   Death  of  Pius  IX.  —  Feb.  20.    Election  of  Leo  XIII. 

1900.  July  29.  Assassination  of  Humbert  I.;  accession  of  Victor  Emma- 
nuel III. 

1903.  July  20.     Death  of  Leo  XIII.  —  Aug.  4.     Election  of  Pius  X. 

1911-12.  War  with  Turkey  for  the  possession  of  Tripoli. 
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'Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree; 
E'en  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility. 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With   an   immaculate  charm  which  cannot  be  defaced.' 

Byron. 

I.  TraveUing  Expenses.   Money. 

Expenses.  The  cost  of  a  tour  in  Northern  Italy  need  not 
exceed  that  incurred  in  other  much-frequented  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent. The  average  expenditure  of  a  single  traveller,  apart  from 
railway-fares,  may  be  estimated  at  at  least  20-30  francs  per  day,  or 
at  15-25  francs  when  a  prolonged  stay  is  made  at  one  place;  but 
persons  acquainted  with  the  language  and  habits  of  the  coiintry 
may  easily  restrict  their  expenses  to  still  narrower  limits.  Those 
who  travel  as  members  of  a  party  effect  a  considerable  saving  by 
sharing  the  expense  of  guides,  carriages,  and  other  items.  When 
ladies  are  of  the  party  the  expenses  are  generally  greater. 

Money,  The  French  monetary  system  is  now  in  use  throughout 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  franc  (lii-a  or  franco)  contains  100  cente- 
simi;  1  fr.  25  c.  ^  Is.  (comp.  p.  ii).  In  copper  (hronzo  or  rame) 
there  are  coins  of  (1,  2,)  5,  and  10  centesimi,  in  nickel  pieces  of 
20  and  25  c,  and  in  silver  pieces  of  1,  2,  and  5  fr.  The  gold  coins 
(10,  20,  and  100  fr.)  are  seldom  met  with,  their  place  being  taken 
by  Biglietti  di  Stato  (treasury -notes)  for  5,  10,  and  25  fr.,  the 
banknotes  of  the  Banca  d'ltalia,  and  the  new  notes  (stamped 
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with  a  profile-head  of  Italia  in  red)  of  ih^Banco  di  Napoli  and 
the  Banco  di  iSicilia.)  All  other  banknotes  should  be  refused. 

The  gold  coins  of" the  Latin  Monetary  League  (Italy,  France, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Greece),  as  well  as  those  of  Great  Britain 
(see  below),  Austria-Hungary  (10  and  20  crowu-pieces),  Russia, 
Spain,  Tunisia,  Koumania,  Servia,  and  Monaco,  circulate  at  their  face- 
value.  The  silver  five-franc  pieces  (scudi)  of  the  Latin  Monetary 
League  are  accepted  at  their  full  value,  and  also  those  of  the  former 
small  Italian  states,  with  the  exception  of  the  Papal  states  and  the 
Duchy  of  Lucca.  The  traveller  should  refuse  all  otfief  Ttalian  silver 
coins  issued  before  1863,  French  coins  issued  before  1864,  Belgian 
and  Swiss  coins  issiie3"before  1866j_  Greek  coins  issued  before 
1867,  and  coins  of  the  Republic  of  San  Marino  issued  before  1898. 
Obsolete  and  worn  coins  are  frequently  offered  to  strangers  at 
shops  and  inns  and  even  at  railway  ticket-offices.  These,  however, 
may  be  exchanged  at  the  (Jassa  di  Tesoreria  of  the  Banca  d'ltalia. 
—  A  piece  of  5  c.  is  called  a  soldo  or  palanca,  and  as  the  lower 
classes  often  keep  their  accounts  in  soldi,  tlie  traveller  will  find 
it  useful  to  accustom  himself  to  this  mode  of  reckoning  {died 
soldi  =  50  c,  dodici  soldi  =  60  c,  etc.). 

Best  Money  fok  thk  Took.  Circular  Notes  or  Letters  of  Credit, 
obtainable  at  the  principal  English  and  American  banks,  and  the  Trav- 
ellers' Cheques  issued  by  the  great  American  express  companies  and  by 
the  American  Bankers'  Association  are  the  most  convenient  medium  for 
the  transport  of  large  sums  and  realize  the  most  favourable  exchange. 
English  and  German  banknotes  also  realize  their  nominal  equivalents  in 
the  principal  towns.  Sooereiyns  are  received  at  the  full  value  (not  less 
than  Zb  fr.)  by  the  principal  hotel-keepers.  —  Italian  post  offices  of  the 
first  class  issue  so-called  TituLi  di  Crddito  for  sums  ranging  from  200  to 
5000  fr.,  the  holders  of  which  may  draw  from  50  to  1000  fr.  at  any  post 
office  of  the  first  or  second  class  (fee  25  c.  for  500  fr.,  50  c.  for  1000  fr., 
75  c.  for  2OU0  fr.,  and  so  on). 

Exchange.  Foreign  money  is  most  advantageously  changed  in  the 
larger  towns,  either  at  one  of  the  English  bankers  or  at  a  respectable 
money-changer's  Ccambiavaiuta^j.  As  a  rule,  those  money-changers  are 
the  most  satisfactory  who  publicly  exhibit  a  list  of  the  current  rates  of 
exchange.  The  traveller  should  always  be  provided  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  silver  and  small  notes,  as  it  is  often  difficult  to  change  notes 
of  large  amount.  It  is  also  advisable  to  carry  1-2  fr.  in  copper  and  nickel 
in  a  separate  pocket  or  poucli. 

Muiieij  Orders  payable  in  Italy,  for  sums  not  exceeding  40J.,  are  granted 
by  the  British  Post  Office  at  the  following  rates:  up  to  ll.,  id.;  6/.,  18.; 
10/.,  Is.  6cZ.;  20/.,  2s.  9t/.;  40/.,  5s.  'id.  These  are  payable  at  the  rate  of 
25  fr.  20  c.  per  1/.  The  identity  of  the  receiver  must  be  guaranteed  by 
two  well-known  residents  or  by  an  exhibition  of  the  passport.  The  charge 
for  money-orders  granted  in  Italy  and  payable  in  England  is  40  c.  per 
1/.  sterling.  —  Telegraph  Money  Orders  are  allowed  for  certain  places 
in  Italy  only. 

II.  Period  and  Plan  of  Tour. 
Season.  As  a  general  rule,  the  spring  and  autumn  months  are 
the  best  season  for  a  tonr  in  North  Italy,  especially  April  and  May 
or  the  second  half  of  September  and  October.    The  moisture-ladea 
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and  oppressive  S.E.  wind  (Scirocco)  sometimes  makes  itself  felt 
even  at  the  end  of  September,  especially  on  the  coast  and  in  Tus- 
cany. The  heaviest  rainfall  usnally  takes  place  between  the  middle 
•  of  October  and  the  middle  of  November,  but  sometimes  in  the 
following  six  weeks.  The  pleasantest  resorts  in  winter  are  the 
(^  Lago  di  Garda  and  the  Riviera ;^he  former  has  less  wind  and  more 
"Sunshine,  but  the  latter,  despite  its  more  frequent  winds  and 
showers,  is  considerably  warmer.  The  sea-bathino;  places  are 
crowded  by  Italians  in  July,  the  other  resorts  in  August.  The 
height  of  summer  can  hardly  be  recommended  for  travelling.  The 
scenery,  indeed,  is  then  at  its  best  and  the  long  days  are  well 
adapted  for  sight-seeing;  but  the  fierce  rays  of  an  Italian  sun  seldom 
fail  to  impair  the  physical  and  mental  energies. 

Plan.  The  following  short  itinerary,  beginning  and  ending  at 
Milan,  though  far  from  exhausting  the  beauties  of  Northern  Italy, 
includes  most  of  the  places  usually  visited,  with  the  time  required 
for  a  glimpse  at  each. 

Days 
Milan  ("R.  25),  and  excursion  to  Pavia  (the  Certona,  p.  191)  .  .  2Va 
To  the  Lago  di  Comn,  Laqo  di  Lugano,  and  Lago  Maggiore  (RR.  30, 

33,  37)  and  on  to  Turin ' 3 

Turin  fR.  8) 1 

From  Turin  to  Genoa  (R.  13c) Va 

Genoa  (R.  21),  and  excursion  to  Pegli  (Villa  Pallavicini,  p.  117)  .     21/2 
Nervi  (p.  13n),   Monte  di  Po7-toflno   (p.  132),   Sa7ita  3Targherita 
(v.  133)  or  Ranallo  (p.  134),  and  Slestri  Levnnte  (p.  137),  see  R.  23     21/2 

Via  Spezia  to  Pisa,  see  R.  23;  Pisa  (R.  fi7) .     IVa 

Via  Liicca  and  Pistoia  to  Florence,  see  R.  70 1 

Florence  (R.  71) 5 

From  Florence  to  Bologna  (R.  64) Va 

Bologna,  (R.  63),  with  excursion  to  Ravenna  (R.  65) 21/2 

From  Ravenna  or  Bologna  via  Ferrara  (R.  62)  to  Padua,  see  p.  468 

&  R.  61 1 

fOr  to  Modena  (R.  fiO)  and  Parma  (R.  58),  see  R.  57 IVa 

From  Modena  via  Mantua  to  Verona  (see  R.  49)  and  via  Vicenza 

to  Padua  (see  R.  50) IV2] 

Padua.  (R.  51),  and  thence  to  Venice,  see  R.  50 1 

Venice  (R.  52) 4 

From  Venice  (vi^  Vicenza)  to  Verona  (R.  48),  see  R.  50  .     .     .     .     2 
[Excursion  to  Mantua  (p.  314),  when  the  way  from  Modena  to  Verona 

via  Mantua  is  not  adopted 1] 

Lago  di  Garda  (R.  47) I1/2 

From  Desenzano  via  Brescia  (R.  44)  and  Bergamo  to  Milan  (RR. 
43,  42,  40) ■ 2 

To  those  who  wish  to  visit  only  a  part  of  Northern  Italy 
(whether  the  eastern  or  western),  the  following  intineraries  may 
be  recommended:  — 

a.  Eastern  Part,  starting  from  the  Brenner  Railway.  Days 

From  Mori  to  Riva  (p.  25),  Lago  di  Garda  (R.  47) I'/a 

Verona  (R.  48) 1 

Excursion  to  ManttM  (p.  314) 1 

From  Verona  via  Vicenza.  (p.  323)  to  Padua,  see  R.  50 1 

Padua  (R.  51),  and  thence  to  Venice,  see  K.  50 1 
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support  of  able-bodied  loafers,  travellers  should  either  give  noth- 
ing, or  restrict  their  charity  to  the  obviously  infirm.  Gratuities  to 
children  are  entirely  reprehensible.  —  Importunate  beggars  should 
be  dismissed  with  'niente'  or  by  a  gesture  of  negation. 

VI.  Gratuities.   Guides. 

Gratuities.  —  The  traveller  should  always  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  copper  and  nickel  coins  in  a  country  where  trifling 
donations  are  in  constant  demand.  Drivers,  guides,  and  other  per- 
sons of  the  same  class  invariably  expect,  and  often  demand  as  their 
right,  a  gratuity  (huona  mano,  mancia,  da  here,  bottiglia,  caffe, 
sigaro)  in  addition  to  the  hire  agreed  on,  varying  according  to 
circumstances  from  2-3  sous  to  a  franc  or  more.  The  traveller 
need  have  no  scruple  in  limiting  his  donations  to  the  smallest  pos- 
sible sums,  and  he  should  always  threaten  to  withhold  the  gratuity 
in  cases  of  cruelty  to  animals.  The  following  hints  will  be  found 
useful  by  the  average  tourist.  In  private  collections  1-2  visitors 
should  bestow  a  gratuity  of  '/2-I  fr.,  3-4  pers.  1-1 '/j  fr.  For  re- 
peated visits  25  c.  is  enough  for  a  single  visitor.  For  opening  a 
church-door,  etc.,  10-20  c.  is  enough,  but  if  extra  services  are  ren- 
dered (e.g.  uncovering  an  altar-piece,  lighting  candles,  etc.)  25-50  c. 
may  be  given.  The  Cvsfodi  of  all  public  collections  where  an 
admission-fee  is  charged  are  forbidden  to  accept  gratuities.  —  In 
hotels  and  restaurants  about  5-15  per  cent  of  the  reckoning  should 
be  given  in  gratuities,  or  less  if  service  is  charged  for. 

Guides  (Gvide,  sing,  la  Gvida)  may  be  hired  at  6-10  fr.  per 
day.  The  most  trustworthy  are  those  attached  to  the  chief  hotels. 
In  some  towns  the  better  guides  have  formed  societies  as  'Guide 
patentate'  or  'Guide  autorizzate'.  Their  services  may  generally  well 
be  dispensed  with  by  those  who  are  not  pressed  for  time.  Purchases 
should  never  be  made,  nor  contracts  with  vetturini  or  other  persons 
drawn  up,  in  presence  or  with  the  aid  of  a  commissionaire,  as  any 
such  intervention  tends  considerably  to  increase  the  prices. 

VII.  Rail-ways.   Steamboats. 

Rail^ways.  The  chief  Italian  railways  are  worked  by  govern- 
ment. For  visitors  to  Northern  Italy  the  most  important  private 
railway  is  the  Fermvie  Nord  Milano,  the  lines  of  which  afford 
quick  and  convenient  access  to  the  Lake  of  Como  and  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  though  not  included  in  the  system  of  circular  tours  in 
Italy.  Th^  first-class  carriages  are  comfortable,  the  second  re- 
semble the  English  and  French,  while  the  third  class  fs"^  chiefly 
frequented  by  the  lower  orders. 

The  internafional  traivs  de  luxe  are  penerally  available  for  long- 
difitanre  fravellers  only.  The  mail  trains  are  railed  Trcni  Direttisnimi 
(1st  and  2nd  cla«s  only;  sonu-linies  witli  dininp  and  sleeping  cars  or 
'bagagliaio-toletta')  and  the  ordinary  expreesea  Trcni  Diretti.    The  last 
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are  ofteu  overcrowded  in  the  height  of  the  travelling  season.  The  Treni 
Accelerati  are  somewhat  faster  than  the  Treni  Omnibus.  The  Trent 
Misti  are  composed  partly  of  passenger -carriages  and  partly  of  goods- 
waggons.  —  Among  tlie  expressions  with  wliich  the  railway-traveller  will 
soon  become  familiar  are  —  ^pronti'  (ready),  'parteiiza'  (departure),  'si 
cainbia  treno'  (change  carriages),  'f'ermata'  (halt;  'quanti  minuti  di  fer- 
mataV,  how  long  do  we  stop  hereV),  'ensere  in  coincidensa'  (to  make 
connection),  and  'iisclta'  (egress).  Fare  il  biglietto  means  to  take  a  ticket. 
E  preso  qiiesto  postof  Is  this  seat  engaged?  Dove  parte  il  treno  per 
Veaezia^  Where  does  the  train  for  Venice  start?  Quale  binario?  Which 
line?  The  station-master  is  called  ^capostazione' ;  the  guard,  cundiittore. 
Smoking-compartments  (often  made  very  unpleasant  by  the  freedom  with 
which  expectoration  is  indulged  in)  are  labelled  'pel  f'umatori',  those  for 
non-smokers  'vietato  di  fumare'. 

The  best  Time  Table  is  the  Orario  Ufficiale  delle  Strade 
Ferrate,  delle  Tramvie,  della  Navigazione  e  delle  Messaggerie 
postali  del  Regno  d' Italia,  published  by  the  Fratelli  Fozzo  at 
Taria  (1  fr.).  Smaller  editioas  are  issued  at  80  c,  50  c,  and  20c.  — 
Kailway  tiiue  is  that  of  Ceutral  Europe,  i.e.  one  hour  in  advance 
of  Greenwich  time. 

Tickets.  At  the  larger  towns  it  is  better,  when  possible,  to  take 
the  tickets  at  the  town-agencies  (agenzla  di  cittd)  of  the  railway. 
At  the  stations  the  traveller  will  find  it  convenient  to  have  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  exact  fare  ready  in  his  hand.  In  addition  to  the  fare 
proper  there  is  a  tax  of  5  c.  on  each  ticket.  'Mistakes'  are  some- 
times made  by  the  ticKf^erks.  —  It  is  important  to  be  at  the 
station  early  in  the  case  of  terminal  stations;  at  other  stations  the 
trains  are  frequently  late.  The  ticket-office  at  large  stations  is  open 
40  mia.,  at  small  stations  20  min.  before  the  departure  of  the  train. 
Ticket-holders  alone  have  the  right  of  admission  to  the  waiting- 
rooms.  At  the  end  of  the  journey  tickets  are  given  up  at  the  uscita. 
—  Tickets  for  distances  of  less  than  124  M.  (200  kil.)  do  not  per- 
mit of  a  break  of  joarney. 

For  distances  exceeding  150  kil.  (93  M.)  fares  are  calculated  ac- 
cording to  a  zone-tariff  (tari/fa  differeaziale  A),  that  makes  it 
advantageous  to  take  a  ticket  for  as  long  a  distance  as  possible.  With 
few  exceptions  tickets  of  this  kind  are  issued  only  via  the  shortest 
route  between  any  two  points;  they  are  valid  for  one  day  for  each 
100  kil.  (62  M.),  not  counting  the  day  of  issue.  Journeys  of  300  kil. 
(186  M.)  may  be  broken  once  without  any  formality;  of  600  kil. 
twice;  of  900  kil.  thrice;  of  1000  kil.  four  times;  and  longer  jour- 
neys five  times.  Thus,  a  ticket  from  Milan  to  Florence  via  Bologna, 
a  distance  of  349  kil.  (216  M.)  is  valid  for  four  days  and  permits 
the  journey  to  be  broken  twice,  while  the  first-class  and  second-class 
fares  are  41  fr.  and  28  fr.  35  c.  instead  of  44  fr.  70  c.  and  31  fr.  25  c. 
as  previously.  Luggage  for  distances  over  150  kil.  also  enjoys  a 
preferential  tariff. 

The  so-called  Biglietti  di  Abbonamento  Speciali,  or  General  Season 
Tickets,  resembling  the  Swiss  'Q-eneral-Abonnements',  entitle  the  holder 
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to  travel  at  will  during  a  given  timu  over  the  railways  within  a  larger 
or  smaller  district  in  Italy,  and  are  convenient  more  especially  for 
commercial  travellers. 

Return  Tickets  (Biglietti  di  andata-ritorno)  for  distances  up 
to  100  kilometres  (62  M.)  are  valid  for  one  day  only,  up  to  200  kil. 
for  2  days,  up  to  300  kil.  for  3  days,  and  beyond  300  kil.  for  4  days. 
But  those  issued  on  Saturdays  and  the  eves  of  festivals  are  avail- 
able for  three,  those  issued  on  Sundays  and  festivals  for  two  days 
at  least.    These  tickets  do  not  allow  the  journey  to  be  broken. 

A  considerable  saving  is  effected  by  the  so-called  Combination 
Return  Tickets  (biglietti  di  andata-ritorno  combinati)  issued  at 
Turin  for  Florence  and  Pisa  (good  for  14  days),  at  Milan  for  Florence, 
Pisa,  and  Leghorn  (14  days),  and  at  Genoa  for  Venice  (30  days).  The 
fares  from  (e.g.)  Milan  to  Florence  are  75  fr.  30  c.  and  51  fr.  60  c, 
i.e.  considerably  lower  than  the  'tariffa  differenziale'  or  zonal  rate 
(p.  xvii).  The  journey  may  be  broken  on  previous  recognition  (vidi- 
mazione)  by  the  station-master  (capostazione). 

Circular  Tour  Tickets  are  of  two  kinds.  Both  must  be  signed 
by  the  traveller. 

1.  The  so-called  International  Circular  Tickets  (biglietti 
combindbili  internazionali)  are  issued  in  England  and  other  for- 
eign countries,  with  coupons  for  both  foreign  and  Italian  railways. 

These  tickets  (books  of  coujxjns)  are  not  issued  for  distances  under 
600  kil.  (372  M.),  reckoned  from  the  first  Continental  station  reached 
from  England.  Those  for  distances  up  to  3000  kil.  are  valid  for  60  days. 
These  international  tickets  allow  of  no  free  luggage,  but  permit  the  jour- 
ney to  be  broken  without  formality  at  any  of  the  stations  named  in 
them.  If  the  traveller  alight  at  other  stations  he  must  at  once  apply  to 
the  capostazione  for  recognition  of  the  break  of  journey.  Some  express 
trains  are  not  available  for  sliort  distances  by  the  holders  of  these  tickets 
(comp.  p.  129,  etc.).  —  The  tickets  may  be  obtained  in  London  from  the 
principal  tourist-agencies.  In  Italy  they  may  be  ordered  at  any  large 
station,  or  from  Messrs.  Cook  &  tJon  at  Rome  (Piazza  Termini  51)  or 
Messrs.  Gondrand  in  Milan  (Galleria  Vittorio  Emanuele). 

2.  Local  Circular  Tour  Tickets  (biglietti  a  itinerario  com- 
binabile)  are  for  use  in  Italy  only.  A  list  of  the  routes  for  which 
they  are  available  will  be  found  in  the  Orario  Ufficiale  (p.  xvii). 

For  some  of  the  more  popular  tours  tickets  (books  of  coupons)  are 
kept  in  readiness  by  the  railway  companies  (biglietti  cotubinati).  Order 
forms  for  these  tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  more  important  stations 
in  Italy  (as  well  as  from  the  tourist-agencies)  and,  when  filled  up,  should 
be  forwarded  along  with  a  fee  of  1  fr.  to  the  station  whence  tlie  ticket 
is  to  be  issued.  The  prices  are  only  a  trifle  lower  than  for  the  'inter- 
national' tickets,  except  in  the  case  of  parties  of  not  less  than  four. 
Such  tickets  arc  not  issued  for  distances  under  100  kil.  (218  M.).  Those 
for  401-800  kil.  are  valid  for  15  days;  for  801-2000  kil.  for  30  days;  for 
2001-3000  kil.  for  45  days;  beyond  that  distance  for  60  days.  The  time- 
limit  of  these  tickets  may  be  extended  (proroyare)  for  not  less  than 
10  days  on  payment  of  a  small  extra  sum  (1  per  cent  of  the  total  price 
day).  The  journey  may  be  broken  without  formality  at  the  terminal 
station  of  each  sectiun  and  also  at  three  intermediate  stations  in  each 
section  selected  and  registered  in  advance. 
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LuGGACiK.  No  luggage  is  allowed  free,  except  small  articles 
taken  by  the  passenger  into  his  carriage;  the  rate  of  charge  is  4.65  c. 
for  lOU  kilogrammes  per  kilometre.  Travellers  who  intend  to  make 
only  a  short  stay  at  a  place,  especially  when  the  town  or  village 
lies  at  some  distance  from  the  railway,  had  better  leave  their 
heavier  luggage  at  the  station  till  their  return  {dare  in  deposito, 
or  depositare ;  5  c.  per  day  for  each  piece,  minimum  10  c.)  or  for- 
'  ward  it  to  the  final  destination.  At  small  stations  the  traveller 
should  at  once  look  after  his  luggage  in  person.  —  The  luggage- 
ticket  is  called  lo  scontrino;  to  book  luggage  is  spedire  or  far 
registrare  il  bagaglio.  Porters  (facchimj  who  convey  luggage  to 
and  from  the  carriage  are  entitled  to  10-20  c.  per  package  by  tariff; 
and  attempts  at  extortion  should  be  firmly  resisted. 

As  several  robberies  of  passengers'  luggage  have  been  perpe- 
trated in  Italy  without  detection,  it  is  as  well  that  articles  of  great 
value  should  not  be  entrusted  to  the  safe -keeping  of  any  trunk  or 
portmanteau,  however  strong  and  secure  it  may  seem  (comp.  p.  xvj. 
They  may,  however,  be  insured  for  a  small  extra  fee.  —  Damaged 
trunks  may  be  secured  by  leaden  seals  (piombare)  for  5  c.  each 
package. 

The  enormous  weight  of  the  large  trunks  used  by  some  travellers  not 
infrequently  causes  serious  injury  to  the  porters  who  have  to  handle  them. 
Heavy  articles  should  therefore  always  be  placed  in  the  smaller  packages. 

Italian  Railway  Restadrakts  often  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Lun- 
cheon-baskets [cestini;  2-4  fr.,  incl.  wine)  may  be  obtained  at  some  of 
the  larger  stations. 

Passengers  by  night-trains  from  the  larger  stations  may  hire  pillows 
(Ciiscini,  (juanciali;  1  fr.,  for  abroad  2  fr.).  These  must  not  be  removed 
from  the  compartment. 

Steamers.  The  time-tables  of  tbe  steamer-routes  are  given  in 
the  larger  railway -guide  mentioned  at  p.  xvii;  but  changes  are  so 
frequent  that  enquiries  on  the  spot  are  always  advisable. 

On  the  Italian  Lakes  the  tickets  are  usually  issued  on  board 
the  steamer,  except  at  the  larger  places.  Passengers  embarking  at 
intermediate  stations  receive  checks  which  they  show  on  purchasing 
their  tickets.  There  is  no  extra  charge  for  embarking  or  disembark- 
ing at  small-boat  stations.  The  railways  issue  tickets  including  the 
lake-journey.  Return-tickets  do  not  usually  permit  of  the  journey 
being  broken.  On  Sundays  in  summer  the  boats  are  frequently 
crowded  by  excursionists.  —  The  steamers  occasionally  leave  the 
smaller  stations  as  much  as  10  min.  in  advance  of  the  scheduled 
times,  but  they  are  much  more  frequently  late. 

In  the  proper  season  a  steamer  trip  on  the  Mediterranean,  espe- 
cially between  G-euoa,  Spezia,  and  Leghorn,  or  on  the  Adriatic,  between 
Venice  and  Trieste,  is  a  very  charming  experience.  Tickets  should  be 
taken  in  person  at  the  steamboat-agencies.  Ladies  should  travel  first- 
class,  but  gentlemen  of  modest  requirements  will  find  the  second  cabin 
very  fair.  The  steward  expects  a  gratuity  of  about  1  fr.  per  day,  or 
more   if  the  traveller  has  given  him    extra  trouble.   —  The  inadequate 
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arrangements  for  embarking  and  disembarking  give  great  annoyance.  The 
tariff  is  usually  l-l'/a  fr.  for  each  person,  including  luggage;  but  the 
passengers  are  generally  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  boatmen,  who  often  make 
exortionate  demands.  The  traveller  should  not  enter  the  boat  until  a  clear 
bargain  has  been  made  for  the  transport  of  himself  and  his  impedimenta, 
and  should  not  pay  until  everything  has  been  deposited  on  deck  or  on 
shore.     Small  articles  of  luggage  should  be  kept  in  one's  own  hands. 

VIII.  Motoring  and  Cycling. 

The  environs  of  Milan,  Turin,  Verona,  and  Bologna,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Italian  Lakes,  and  the  Rivera  all  offer  many  attrac- 
tions for  the  cyclist  and  motorist.  The  roads  are  good  on  the  whole, 
though  often  very  dusty  in  summer  (especially  in  the  K  Italian 
plain)  and  correspondingly  muddy  in  wet  weather.  —  The  nile  of ' 
the  road  in  Italy  is  usually  the  exact  reverse  of  that  in  England, 
hut  it  varies  in  different  districts. 

Motor  Cars  entering  Italy  are  liable  to  pay  a  customs -duty 
(varying  from  ca.  400  fr.  to  ca.  600  fr.  according  to  the  weight  of  the 
car),  on  payment  of  which  a  permesso  is  granted  valid  for  three 
months,  which,  however,  may  be  extended  to  six.  The  amount  paid 
is  returnable  at  any  customs-station  when  the  car  quits  the  country, 
but  this  repayment  is  seldom  obtained  without  some  trouble.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Touring  Club  Italiano  (see  below),  or  of  clubs  affiliated 
with  it,  may  pay  the  duty  in  advance  at  Milan  or  have  the  amount 
guaranteed  by  a  resident  of  Italy,  in  which  case  they  receive  a  certi- 
ficate (trittico)  obviating  the  necessity  of  paying  at  the  frontier. 
Drivers'  licences  issued  by  foreign  countries  are  accepted,  but  both 
these  and  the  permesso  for  the  car  must  be  registered  within  five 
days  at  a  prefettura.  Petrol  is  easily  obtained  in  North  Italy  (3-5  fr. 
per  gallon). 

The  unattached  Cyclist  on  entering  Italy  with  his  wheel  must 
deposit  35  fr.  (for  a  motor-cycle  80  fr.)  with  the  custom-house  author- 
ities, which  sum  is  returned  to  him  (though  sometimes  not  without 
difficulties)  when  he  quits  the  country.  Members  of  well-known 
cyclist  associations  arc,  however,  spared  this  formality,  on  con- 
ditions explained  in  the  liandbooks  of  these  clubs.  A  certificate  of 
re-exportation  (vertificato  di  scark-o)  should  always  be  obtained, 
as  otherw'ise  the  club  of  which  the  cyclist  is  a  member,  may  be 
called  upon  subse(iuenlly  to  pay  the  duty  as  above.  —  On  the  rail- 
ways cycles  are  treated  as  ordinary  passengers'  luggage  (p.  xix). 
Valises  should  not  be  left  strapped  to  cycles  when  sent  by  rail, 
owing  to  the  risk  of  theft  ip.  xix). 

Members  of  the  Touring  Club  Italiatio  (Milan  Via  Monte  Napoleone  14  ; 
90,000  raeraberH;  entrance  foe  2  fr.,  annual  subscription  6  fr.,  for  foreign 
members  8  fr.)  or  of  oluhs  affiliated  with  it  command  advantageous  terms 
at  numerous  hotels,  and  in  the  purchase  of  benzine  and  other  motoring 
and  cycling  requisites,  maps,  etc.  Membership  cards  are  accepted  as 
proofs  of  identity  by  the  post  office  (comp.  p.  xxix).    The  club's  map  of 
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Italy  (1:250,000),  in  course  of  publication,  may  be  highly  recomraenrled 
(75  c.  per  sheet);  one  of  its  best  guides  is  L.  V.  BertarelWa  Guida  Iti- 
nerario  delle  Strade  di  grande  Comunicazione  dell'  Italia  (Milan,  1901; 
three  parts),  with  numerous  proflle-maps  and  plans. 

IX.  Hotels.   Pensions.   Private  Apartments. 

First  Class  Hotels,  comfortably  fitted  up,  are  to  be  found  at 
all  the  principal  resorts  of  travellers  in  Northern  Italy,  many  of 
them  under  German  or  Swiss  management,  and  most  of  them  having 
fixed  charges:  room  4-10  fr.  for  each  person,  luncheon  (colazione, 
(Ujeuner)  3-6  fr.,  dinner  (pranzo,  diner)  5-8  fr.  The  charges  for 
light  and  attendance  (exclusive  of  the  portier  and  frequently  also  of 
the  'facchino'  or  boots)  are  now  almost  always  included  in  the  price 
for  rooms.  Sitting-rooms  and  rooms  with  baths  naturally  cost  more. 
The  charge  for  dinner  does  not  include  wine,  which  is  usually  dear 
and  often  heady.  For  a  prolonged  stay  an  agreement  may  generally 
be  made  with  the  landlord  for  pension  at  a  more  moderate  rate. 
Visitors  are  expected  to  dine  at  the  table-d'h6te;  otherwise  the 
charge  for  rooms  is  apt  to  be  raised.  The  charges  for  meals  served 
in  private  rooms  or  at  unusual  times  are  much  higher.  Other  'extras' 
also  are  dear.    The  cuisine  is  a  mixture  of  French  and  Italian. 

During  the  chief  tourist  season  (March,  April,  in  the  Riviera  Jan.- 
March)  it  is  always  advisable,  especially  for  families,  to  engage  rooma 
beforehand.  Wljen  a  long  stay  is  contemplated  this  should  be  done  before 
leaving  home,  so  that  a  choice  may  be  made  according  to  the  answers 
received.  To  simplify  telegraphic  orders  for  rooms  the  Hotelkeepers 
Association  has  agreed  upon  the  following  code:  alha,  one  room  one 
bed ;  alhadiw,  one  room  with  double  bed :  arab,  1  R.,  2  B. ;  ahec,  1  R., 
3  B. ;  bflah,  2  R.,  2  B. ;  hirac,  2  R.,  3  B. ;  honad,  2  R.,  i  B. ;  ciroc, 
3  R.,  SB.;  carid,  3  R.,  4  B. ;  calde,  3  R.,  5  B. ;  caduf,  3  R.,  6  B. ;  casag, 
3  R.,  7  B. ;  danid,  4  R.,  4  B. ;  dalme,  4  R.,  5  B. ;  danof,  4  R.,  6  B. ; 
dalag,  4  R.,  7  B. ;  dirlch,  4  R.,  8  B. ;  durbi,  4  R.,  9  B. ;  kind,  child's 
cot;  sal,  sitting-room;  bat,  private  bathroom ;  serv,  servant's  room.  The 
style  of  the  rooms  may  be  indicated  by  best,  bnn,  or  plain.  The  day 
and  hour  of  arrival  must  be  given  {granmatin,  between  midnight  and 
7  a.m. ;  matin,  between  7  a.m.  and  noon ;  sera,  between  noon  and  7  p.m. ; 
gransera,  between  7  p.m.  and  midnight)  and  the  length  of  stay  (pass, 
one  night ;  stnp,  several  days).  The  telegram  should  be  signed  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender.  To  cancel  the  order,  only  the  word 
cancel  and  the  name  are  necessary. 

Oentlemen  travelling  alone  may  leave  their  luggage  at  the  station 
until  rooms  have  been  secured.  The  charge  for  the  use  of  the  hotel- 
omnibus  from  the  station  to  the  hotel  is  so  high  (1-2  fr.  each  pers.),  that 
it  is  often  cheaper  to  take  a  cab.  It  is  also  easier  for  those  who  use 
a  cab  to  proceed  to  another  hotel,  should  they  not  like  the  rooms 
offered  them. 

The  Second  Class  Hotels  (Alberghi;  in  the  S.  districts  called 
also  Locande),  though  Italian  in  their  arrangements,  have  lately 
become  much  more  comfortable  and  modern  in  their  equipment.  The 
charges  are  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  above :  room  2-6,  omnibus 
•/2-I  fr.  They  have  no  table-d'hote,  but  there  is  generally  a  trattoria 
connected  with  the  house,  where  refreshments  a  la  carte  or  a  din- 
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ner  a  prezzo  fisso  may  be  procured.  Fair  native  wines,  usnally  on 
draught,  are  furnislied  in  these  houses  at  moderate  prices.  Morning 
coffee  is  usually  taken  at  a  cafe  and  not  at  the  inn.  It  is  customary 
to  make  enquiries  beforehand  as  to  the  charges  for  rooms,  not  for- 
getting the  servizio  e  hide;  and  the  price  of  the  dinner  also  (if  not 
d  la  carte)  should  be  agreed  upon  (2-4  fr.,  with  wine  2Vo-4Vo  fr.). 
The  terms  offered  may  often  be  reduced  by  bargaining.  These  inns 
will  often  be  found  convenient  and  economical  by  the  voj/ar/eur  en 
gar^on,  and  the  better  houses  of  this  class  may  be  visited  even  by 
ladies,  when  at  home  in  Italian;  the  new-comer  should  frequent 
hotels  of  the  first  class  only. 

Hotels  Garnis  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  larger  towns, 
with  charges  for  rooms  slightly  higher  than  those  in  the  second- 
class  hotels. 

As  matches  are  rarely  found  in  hotels,  the  s:uest  should  jirovide  him- 
self with  a  supply  of  the  wax-inatnhes  (rerini.  flnvimifcri)  sold  in  the 
streets  (5-10  c.  per  box).     Soap  also  is  a  hi?h-prioed  'extra'. 

Money  or  objects  of  value  should  either  be  carried  on  the  traveller's 
person  or  left  with  the  landlord  in  exchange  for  a  receipt. 

Little  weight  should  be  laid  on  the  landlord's  recommendation  or 
disparagement  of  hotels  in  other  places. 

The  Pensions  of  the  larger  towns  and  resorts  also  receive  pass- 
ing travellers.  The  charge  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  second- 
class  inns  and  usually  includes  table-wine.  As,  however,  the  price 
of  dejeuner  is  usually  (though  not  universally)  included  in  the  fixed 
daily  charge,  the  traveller  has  either  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  best 
hours  for  visiting  the  galleries  or  to  pay  for  a  meal  he  does  not 
consume. 

For  a  prolonged  stay  in  one  place  families  will  find  it  much 
cheaper  to  hire  Private  Apartments  and  do  their  own  housekeep- 
ing. A  rent  lower  than  that  first  asked  for  is  often  accepted.  When 
a  whole  suite  of  apartments  is  hired  a  written  contract  on  stamped 
paper  should  be  drawn  up  with  tlie  aid  of  someone  acquainted  with 
the  language  and  customs  of  the  place  (e.(f.  a  banker),  in  order  that 
'misunderstandings'  may  be  prevented.  A  payment  of  part  of  the 
rent  in  advance  is  a  customary  stipulation;  but  such  payments 
should  never  be  made  until  after  the  landlord  has  redeemed  all  his 
undertakings  with  regard  to  repairs,  furnishing,  etc.  For  single 
travellers  a  verbal  agreement  with  regard  to  attendance,  linen,  stoves 
and  carpets  in  winter,  a  receptacle  for  coal,  and  other  details  will 
generally  suffice. 

WASnixfi  List.  A  list  of  the  Italian  names  of  the  ordinary  articles 
of  underclothinfr  fla  hianrherin)  will  he  useful  in  dealinp  with  thfi 
washerwoman:  Shirt  (linen,  cotton,  woollen),  la  camicia  (di  tria,  di 
cotone,  di  lann):  nifrhf-sliirt,  la  camicia  da  notte;  collar,  il  solino,  il 
collett.o ;  cuff,  il  volsitm :  drawers,  le  mntand^:  woollen  under-shirt,  nnn 
flanella  or  ffiubha  di  flanella  or  mnqlia :  petticoat ,  la  sottana :  cami- 
sole, il  copribusto ;  peipnoir  or  dressing-jacket,  accappatnio ;  stocking, 
la  calza;  sock,  la  calzetta,  il  j>crfa/iMo;  liandkerchief  '^ilk),  il  f'a~ulctto 
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(di  seta).  To  give  out  to  wash,  dare  a  bucato  {di  bucato,  newly  washed); 
washing  list,  la  nota;  washerwoman,  laundress,  la  stiratrice,  la  lavan- 
daia:  buttons,  i  bottom. 

The  popular  idea  of  cleanliness  in  Italy  is  behind  the  age;  but  the 
traveller  in  the  N.  part  of  the  country  will  rarely  suffer  from  this  short- 
coming even  in  hotels  of  the  second  class,  though  those  who  quit  the 
beaten  track  must  be  prepared  for  privations.  Iron  bedsteads  should  if 
possible  be  selected,  as  they  are  less  likely  to  harbour  the  enemies  of 
repose.  Insect-powder  (polvere  insetticida  or  contra  gli  insetti)  or 
camphor  may  be  found  useful. 

The  zanzdre,  or  mosquitoes,  are  a  source  of  great  annoyance,  and 
often  of  suffering,  during  summer  and  autumn  and,  on  the  Riviera,  even 
in  winter.  Only  a  few  parts  of  N.  Italy  (e.g.  Piedmont,  the  W.  lakes, 
and  Bologna)  are  free  from  this  pest,  which  is  always  worst  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  plantations,  canals,  or  ponds.  Between  June  and  October 
the  night  should  never  be  spent  in  malarial  districts  (Colico,  Casale 
Monferrato,  Mortara,  Pavia,  Mantua,  Ferrara,  Ravenna),  where  the  female 
of  the  Anopheles  Claviger  frequently  conveys  the  infection  of  malarial 
fever  with  its  sting.  Small  doses  of  quinine  may  be  used  as  a  prophy- 
lactic. Windows  should  always  be  carefully  closed  before  a  light  is  in- 
troduced into  the  room.  Light  muslin  curtains  (zanzarieri)  round  the 
beds,  masks  for  the  face,  and  gloves  are  employed  to  ward  off  the  attacks 
of  these  pertinacious  intruders.  The  burning  of  pastilles  (fldibus  contra 
le  zanzare,  zampironi;  in  Venice,  chiodi),  which  may  be  purchased  of 
the  principal  chemists,  is  efficacious,  but  is  accompanied  by  a  scarcely 
agreeable  odour.  A  rag  soaked  in  petroleum  and  hung  at  the  head  of 
the  bed,  and  anointing  the  face  with  citronella  oil  are  other  more  or  less 
successful  remedies.  The  so-called  Bengue  ointment,  consisting  of  men- 
thol ,  methylated  salicylic  acid .  and  lanoline ,  is  efficacious  in  allaying 
the  discomforts  occasioned  by  tne  bites,  but  care  should  be  taken  that 
none  of  it  gets  into  the  eyes. 

X.  Restaurants.  Caf6s.  Birrerie.  Cigars. 
Restaurants  (Ristoranti,  Trattorie)  give  the  visitor  a  much 
better  chance  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  characteristic 
Italian  cuisine  than  he  receives  at  hotels  of  the  first  rank.  They 
are  frequented,  mainly  by  men,  between  11  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  for  lun- 
cheon (colazione)  and  between  7  and  8.30  p.m.  for  dinner  (pranzo). 
Those  who  eat  alia  carta  and  are  content  with  the  'plats  du  jour' 
(piatti  del  giorno)  and  other  local  dishes  may  lunch  or  dine  com- 
fortably, including  wine,  for  2-4  fr.  The  meals  at  fixed  prices  (a 
prezzo  fisso;  ^^/^-^  fr.,  wine  extra)  are  less  usual  and  neither  so 
good  nor  so  cheap  as  those  a  la  carte.  When  there  is  no  bill  of  fare 
the  waiter  (cameriere)  will  recite  the  list  of  dishes.  If  too  impor- 
tunate in  his  recommendations  or  suggestions  he  may  be  checked 
with  the  words  'grazie,  hasta'.  The  price  should  always  be  as- 
certained before  ordering.  Bread  (pane)  and  the  convert  (coperta) 
are  often  charged  for  separately.  The  diner  calls  for  his  bill  (which 
should  be  carefully  scrutinized)  with  the  words  'il  conto\  The 
waiter  expects  a  gratuity  of  20-30  c.  for  each  person  (comp.  p.  xvi). 
The  so-called  'bars'  are  sometimes  convenient  for  a  snack  or  'quick 
luncheon'.  —  Residents  for  some  time  in  a  town  should  arrange  to  pay 
a  fortnightly  or  monthly  subscription  ('pensio7ie')  at  a  lower  rate. 
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List  of  the  ordinary  dishes  at 
■  Antipasti,  Principii,  hors  d'oeuv- 
res,    relishes,    or   whets   (such    as 
sardines,  olives,  or  radishes). 

Minestra  or  Ziippa,  sou])  (minestra 
hi  hrodo  or  consume,  soup  in  the 
Enslish  sense;  minestra  or  pasta 
asciutta,  boiled  rice,  macaroni, 
etc.). 

Ziippa  alia  sant'e  soup  with  green 
vegetables  and  bread. 

Minestra  di  riso  con  piselli,  rice- 
soup  with  peas. 

Maccheroni,  macaroni ;  pasta  al 
giigo  e  al  burro,  macaroni  with 
sauce  and  butter;  ai  pomi  d'oro, 
with  tomatoes. 

Risotto  (alia  milanese),  boiled  rice 
with  meat-sauce  (rich). 

Qnocchi,  small  dumplings  of  dough. 

Peace,  tish. 

AncjuiUa,  eel. 

Aragosta,  lobster. 

CaJamdio,  cuttle-fish. 

C'efalo,  gray  mullet. 

Frutta  di  mare,  mussels,  shell-fish, 

etc. 
Gdmbero,  crab. 
Lnccio,  pike. 
Morluzzo  Baccala,  cod. 
Ostriche,    oysters   (good    in    winter 

only  ;  corap.  p.  342). 
Pesce  spada,  sword-fish. 
Rombo,  turbot. 
Salmo7ie,  salmon. 
Sof/liola  (sfoglio.    sfoglia),    a  kind 

of  sole. 
Spigola,  Ragno,  sea-percli,  bass. 
Tonno,  tunny. 
Triglia,  mullet. 

Came,  meat;  lessa,  bollita,  boiled; 

in   umido,    alia   genovese ,    with 

sauce;    ben   cotto,'  well-done;   al 

sangue.   alV   inglese,   underdone; 

ai  ferri,    cooked  on  the  gridiron; 

fritto,   fried. 
Manzo.  boiled  beef. 
Stiifato  di  manzo,   line  alia  moda, 

boeuf  a  la  mode. 
Fritto   misto,    a    mixture    of   fried 

liver,  brains,    artichokes,  etc. 
Arrosto,  roasted  meat. 
Arrosto  di  aitello,  roast-veal. 
Filetto    nl    burro,     beefsteak    (the 

bisteccani  ferri  usually  mediocre). 
Mniale,  pork  (eaten  in  winter  only). 
Montone,  mutton. 
Agnello,   lamb. 
t'apretto,  kid. 


the  Italian  restaurants: 

Testa  di  vitello,  calf's  head. 

Fegato  di  vitello,  calf's  liver. 

Bracidla  di  vitello,  veal-cutlet. 

Rognoni,  kidneys. 

Costoletta  alia  milanese,  veal-cutlet 
baked  in  dough. 

Scaloppa,  veai- cutlet  witli  bread- 
crumbs. 

Saldme,  sausage  (usually  with  gar- 
lic, aglio). 

Polio,  fowl. 

Anttra,  duck. 

Polio  d' India,  or  tacchino  (Ven. 
dindio),  turkey. 

Tordo.  fieldfare. 

Stiifatino,  ragout  (often  mediocre). 

Cibreo,  fricassee. 

Crocchetti,  croquettes  of  rice  or  po- 
tatoes. 

Pasticcio,  paid,  patty. 

Presciiitto,  ham. 

Polpettine,  small  meat-dnmplings. 

Legumi,  vegetables;  Contorno, 
Guarnizione,  garnishing,  seldom 
charged  for. 

Aspdragi,  asparagus  (expensive); 
green,  di  campagna:  white,  di 
giardino. 

Brdccoli,  or  Cdvoli  flori,  cauli- 
flower. 

Carciofl,  artichokes. 

f'ipolla,  onion. 

Fagioli,  haricot  or  kidney  beans. 

FagioUni,    Coriietti,  French  beans. 

Fare,  beans. 

Finocchio,  root  of  fennel. 

Funghi,  mushrooms. 

Gobbi,  artichoke  stalks. 

Insalata,  salad. 

Lattnga,  lettuce. 

Lenticchie,  lentils. 

Patdte,  potatoes. 

Piselli,  peas. 

Polenta,  boiled  maize. 

SMano,  celery. 

Spinaci,  spinach  (mediocre). 

ZKCrliiiio,  marrow,   squash. 

Dolce,  sweet  disli. 

Pudino  (in  Florence),  pudding. 

Frittata,  omelette. 

Crostata  di  frutti,  fruit-tart. 

C'rostata  di  pasta  sfoglia,  a  kind 
of  pastry. 

Ziippa  inglese,  a  kind  of  trifle. 

Frutta,Giardinettodifriitta,tTmt- 
desert;  friitta  secchc,  nuts,  rai- 
sins, almonds,  etc. 

Alhicocca,  apricot. 

Arancio,  orange. 
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Ciliege,  cherries. 

Fichi,  f5gs. 

FrdgoJe,  strawberries. 

Lampdne,  raspberries. 

Limone,  lemon. 

Mela,  apple. 

Meldgrano,  pomegranate. 

Nespole,  medlars. 

Noci,  nuts. 

Per  a,  pear. 

P6rsiche,  Pesche,  peaches. 

Prugne,  plums. 

Uva,  bunch  of  grapes. 

Pane   francese,    bread    made    with 


Burro,  butter. 

Uova,  eggs ;  d  la  coque,  boiled  {ben 
cotte,  soft-boiled,  dure,  hard- 
boiled)  ;  al  piatto  (or  occhi  di 
hue),  poached. 

Formaggio,  Cdcio,  cheese  (Gorgon- 
sola,  verde  or  bianco,  and  Strac- 
chino). 

Mostarda  francese,  sweet  mustard 
(mixed  with  vinegar). 

Mostarda  inglese  or  Senapa,  hot 
mustard. 

Sale,  salt. 

Pepe,  pepper. 


yeast  (the  Italian  is  made  without).  !  Olio,  oil. 

Coltello ,  knife ;  forchetta,  fork ;  cucchidio ,  spoon  ;  piatto,  plate ; 
scodella,  soup-plate ;  hicchiere,  glass ;  tovagUuolo,  napkin ;  schiacciandci, 
nut-crackers ;  tiratappi,  corkscrew. 

Wine  (vino  da  pasto,  table-wine;  nero,  red;  bianco,  white; 
doles,  pastoso,  amabile,  sweet;  secco,  dry;  del  paese,  nostrano, 
wine  of  the  country)  is  usually  served  in  open  bottles  one-half,  one- 
fourth,  or  one-fifth  of  a  litre  (un  mezzo  litro ;  un  quarto  ;  im  quinto 
or  hicchiere).  "Wines  of  a  better  quality  are  sold  in  ordinary  quarts 
and  pints. 

In  the  North  or  Italy  the  following  are  the  best  wines:  the  care- 
fully manufactured  Piedmontese  brands,  Bardlo,  Nebiolo,  Barbera,  and 
GrignoJino  (an  agreeable  table-wine),  and  the  STfi&r^lmg  Asti  spumante : 
the  ValteUina  wines  (best  Sassella);  the  BardoUno  of  the  Lago  di 
Garda;  the  Veronese  Valpolicella,  an  effervescent  red  wine;  the  Vi- 
centine  Marzemino  and  Breganze  (a  white  sweet  wine);  the  Paduan 
Bagnoli;  in  the  province  of  Treviso,  Conegliano ,  Raboso  di  Piave, 
Prosecco,  and  Verdiso;  in  Udine,  Refosco :  the  wine  oi  Bologna,  partly 
from  French  vineyards;  Lambrusco,  etc.  Many  table-wines  are  served 
under  the  name  of  Chianti,  which  is  properly  applied  to  that  of  Tus- 
cany only  (see  below). 

In  LiGURiA  the  local  wines  of  the  Val  Polc&vera  (best  Coronata) 
and  the  Cinque  Terre  share  the  popularity  of  the  Piedmonte.se  and  Tus- 
can vintages. 

In  Tuscany  the  best  wines  (almost  all  red)  are ;  Chianti  (best  Broglio), 
Riiflna  (best  Pomino) ,  Nipozzano ,  Altomena,  and  Carmignano ,  and 
Aleatico  (sweet  and  heady).  Orvicto  and  3Inntepulciano  are  produced 
in  Umbria.  —  In  Tuscany  the  ordinary  lable-wine  is  still  sometimes 
served  in  a  'fiasco',  or  straw-covered  flask  liolding  three  ordinary  bottles, 
but  only  the  quantity  consumed  is  paid  for.  Smaller  bottles  may  be 
obtained:  mezzo  fiasco  {^j^),  quarto  Pasco  (^1^),  flaschetto  or  ottavino'c^lg). 

Travellers  who  distrust  the  ordinary  Drinking  Water  may  have  re- 
course to  the  usual  aerated  waters  or  to  the  native  mineral  waters  such 
as  the  Noccra  Umbra,  Sangemini,  San  Pellegrino,  Foute  Bracca,  Fiuggi, 
Claudia,  or  Ferrarelle  (usual  price  in  restaurants,  1  fr.  per  bottle). 

Like  the  trattorie  with  'Cucina  alia  casalincjd'  ('homely  fare'), 
the  OsTERiE,  or  ordinary  wine -shops,  are  almost  exclusively  fre- 
quented by  the  lower  ranks.  The  prices  are  often  inscribed  on  the 
outside  of  the  shop  ('6',  '7',  '8',  meaning  that  half  a  litre  costs  6, 
7,  or  8  soldi).  Some  of  the  better  wine-rooms  (Fiaschefterie)9.c\\\n^ 
Tnscan  wines  provide  also  very  tolerable  meals. 
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Caf^s  are  frequented  for  breakfast  and  luncheon,  and  in  the 
evening  by  numerous  consumers  of  ices,  coffee,  beer,  vermouth  (usu- 
ally with  Seltzer  water),  etc.  The  tobacco  smoke  is  often  very  dense. 

CafTe  nern ,  or  coffee  without  milk,  is  usually  rlrunk  (15-25  c.  per 
cup).  Cnffi,  latte  is  coffee  mixerl  with  milk  before  served  (25-50  c. ;  'cap- 
puccino', or  small  cup,  cheaper).  Chocolate  (cioccnlnta)  costs  25-50  c. 
Cream  is  TJrtWJwx  ,•  whipped  cream,  panna  montata.  RnXl  (r>a7iino)  6,  with 
butter  (pane  e  burro)  20  c.     Cakes  or  biscuits  (paste)  5-15  c. 

Ices  (gelato)  of  every  possible  variety  (di  vainif/Ua,  di  frdgola,  di 
lampdne,  etc.)  are  supplied  at  the  cafes  at  .30-90  c.  per  portion;  or  half 
a  portion  (mezza)  mav  he  ordered.  Sorbetto  (water-ice')  and  anremnto 
(lemonade  flavoured  with  fruit-syruo)  are  much  in  vogrue  in  the  forenoon. 
Granita  is  half- frozen  ice  (limonnta,  lemon;  aranciata,  oran?e;  di  caffe, 
coffee).  Gassosa,  aerated  lemonade,  is  also  frequently  ordered.  German 
beer  (see  below)  is  served  by  a  few  cafes  in  the  larger  towns.  —  The 
waiters  expect  a  sou  or  more,   according  to  the  amount  of  the  payment. 

The  princinal  Parisian  and  Viennese  newspapers  (qlornali)  are  to  be 
found  at  all  the  larger  cafds,  Enorlish  less  often.  Italian  papers  (5  c.) 
are  everywhere  offered  by  newsvendors.  The  C'orriera  della  Sera  I'p.  1.55) 
gives  most  of  the  foreign  despatches.  The  Roman  papers  Giornale  d' Italia 
and  Tribuna  also  are  much  read  in  Tuscany. 

Birrerfe,  corresponding  to  the  French  'brasseries',  are  now 
found  in  all  the  larger  towns  and  chief  resorts  of  visitors.  Munich, 
Pilsen,  or  Gratz  beer  may  generally  be  procured  at  these.  The 
Italian  imitation  of  Munich  beer  (tipo  Monaco)  does  not  equal  the 
vera  birra  di  Monaco.  A  small  glass  (piccola  tazza)  costs  30- 
40  c,  a  large  glass  (generally  holding  un  mezzo  litro)  50-60  c.  Dark 
beer  is  called  birra  scura,  light  beer  birra  chiara.  Good  meals 
may  usually  be  obtained  at  the  birrcrie. 

Cigars  (Sirjari)  in  Italy  are  a  monoooly  of  Goyernment.  Ita- 
lians prefer  strong  cigars,  e.g.  Toscani,  Napoletani,  Cavours  (long 
10  c,  short  77.3  c),  or  Virginias  (71/2?  12,  or  15  c).  About  an  inch 
should  be  broken,  cut,  or  burned  off  the  lower  end  of  the  last  before 
.smoking.  The  milder  varieties,  such  as  Brancas  (5  c),  Sellas  (7  c), 
Ghrimaldis  (10  c),  Medianitos  and  Minr/heffis  (15  c),  Traburns 
(20  c),  Londres  (25  c),  and  Rerjalia  Londres  (30  c),  cannot  be 
obtained  of  good  quality  except  from  the  larger  tobacconists.  Good, 
but  rather  stronir  imported  cigars  (Manila  20-30  c,  Havana  40  c- 
1  fr.  20  c.)  may  be  bought  at  the  better  shops  in  the  large  towns, 
and  also  foreign  Cigarettes  (sigarette).  Native  cigarettes  may  be 
obtained  from  1  c.  upwards  each  (e.g.  Macedonia  3V2C.,  Djubek 
4  c,  a  uso  egiziano  6  c).  The  Spagnolette  Avana  (5  c.  each)  are 
'tweenies'  or  cigars  about  the  size  of  a  cigarette.  —  Travellers  who 
import  their  own  cigars,  paying  the  heavy  duty,  should  keep  the 
customs  receipt,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  challenged,  e.g.  by  the 
octroi  officials  (p.  xv).  —  Passers-by  are  at  liberty  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  light  burning  in  every  tobacconist's,  without  making 
any  purchase. 


XI.  Sights.   Theatres.   Shops. 

The  larger  Churches  are  generally  open  the  whole  day,  in 
some  cases  with  the  exception  of  the  hours  12  till  2.  Many  of  the 
smaller  churches  are  open  only  till  8  or  9  a.m.  Visitors  may  inspect 
the  works  of  art  even  during  divine  service,  provided  they  move 
ahout  noiselessly,  and  keep  aloof  from  the  altar  where  the  clergy 
are  ofBciating.  On  the  occasion  of  festivals  and  for  a  week  or  two 
before  Easter  the  works  of  art  are  often  entirely  concealed  by  the 
temporary  decorations.  Those  always  covered  are  shown  by  the 
verger  (saqrestano)  for  a  small  gratuity  (p.  xvi). 

Museums,  picture-galleries,  etc.,  are  usually  open  from  9  or 
10  to  4  o'clock.  All  the  collections  which  belong  to  government  are 
open  free  on  Sun.  and  holidays,  but  on  week-days  a  charge  is  usually 
made.  Gratuities  are  forbidden.  These  collections  are  closed  on  the 
following  public  holidays:  New  Year's  Day,  Epiphany  (6th  Jan.), 
Festival  of  the  Annunciation  (25th  Mar.),  Easter  Sunday,  Ascension 
Day  (Ascensione),  Whitsunday,  Corpus  Christi,  the  Festa  dello 
Statute  (first  Sunday  in  June),  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (Assun- 
zione;  15th  Aug.),  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  (8th  Sept.),  the  anniversary 
of  the  entry  of  Rome  by  the  Italian  troops  (20th  Sept.),  All  Saints' 
Day  (1st  Nov.),  and  Christmas  Day;  also  the  birthdays  of  the  king 
(11th  Nov.)  and  queen  (8th  Jan.)  and  the  days  of  parliamentary 
elections.    The  arrangements,  however,  vary  in  different  places. 

Artists,  arohaeolop^sts,  and  scholars  (critici  iVarte),  on  making  anpli- 
eatinn  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  Rome  (Miniatero  delln  Piibblica 
Intrtizione)  on  a  stamper!  form  (1  fr.  22  c),  receive  free  tickets  (Uasera 
di  Uhero  inpressn),  valid  all  over  the  country.  For  a  single  town  the 
application  is  made  to  the  Director  of  the  Gallery  (stamp  fiOc).  The 
application  (which  should  he  made  some  weeks  in  advance)  must  he  accom- 
panied hy  an  unmounted  photograph  and  hy  a  certificate  from  a  university 
or  some  similar  hody,  eountersipned  hy  an  Italian  consul  in  the  appli- 
cant's country.  A  similar  permesso  is  required  by  those  who  wish  to  copy, 
draw,  or  photograph  (except  with  a  hand-camera)  in  any  of  the  museums. 

Theatres.  Performances  begin  at  8,  8.30,  or  9,  and  terminate 
at  midnight  or  later.  In  the  large  theatres,  in  which  the  season 
(sfagione)  frequently  lasts  only  from  St.  Stephen's  Day  (Dec.  26th) 
to  Ash  "Wednesday,  operas  and  ballets  are  exclusively  performed. 
The  first  act  of  an  opera  is  often  succeeded  by  a  ballet  of  three  acts 
or  more.  The  pit  (plaf^a),  to  which  the  'bigliefto  d'inc/resso'  gives 
access,  has  standing-room  only;  for  seats  additional  tickets  must  be 
taken  (usually  in  advance  in  the  larger  towns).  A  box  (palco  di 
primo,  secondo,  terzo  ordine),  which  must  always  be  secured  in 
advance,  is  the  pleasantest  place  for  ladies  or  for  a  party  of  several 
persons.  Evening  dress  is  generally  worn  in  the  boxes.  Other  re- 
served seats  are  the  poltrone  (front  stalls)  and  the  posti  distinti  or 
sedie  (rear  stalls).  In  some  of  the  larger  theatres  good  seats  may 
be  obtained  in  the  anfifenfro  or  prima  ffalleria.  The  theatre  is 
the  usual  evening-resort  of  the  Italians,  who  seldom  observe  strict 
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silence  during  the  performance  of  the  orchestra.  The  intervals  be- 
tween the  acts  are  usually  very  long.  Cloak-rooms  are  found  only 
in -a  few  of  the  best  theatres.  Gentlemen  usually  wear  their  hats 
until  the  curtain  rises. 

Shops.  Fixed  prices  have  of  late  become  much  more  general 
in  N.  Italy,  but  a  reduction  may  usually  be  obtained  on  purchases 
of  large  amount.  The  traveller's  demeanour  should  be  polite  but 
decided.  In  judging  the  prices  travellers  should  remember  that 
some  wares  are  dearer  than  at  home,  while  others,  such  as  gloves 
and  silk  goods,  are  much  cheaper.  Purchases  should  never  be  made 
in  presence  of  a  valet-de-place  or  through  the  agency  of  a  hotel- 
employee.  These  individuals,  by  tacit  agreement,  receive  a  com- 
mission on  the  purchase-money,  which  of  course  comes  out  of  the 
purchaser's  pocket.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  an  Italian 
friend  is  a  distinct  advantage. 

An  active  trade  is  driven  in  spurious  antiquities,  especially  in  Venice 
and  Florence.  Ancient  works  of  art  should  never  be  purchased  without 
a  written  guarantee  of  their  authenticity.  The  sacrifices  of  'decayed 
noblemen'  and  the  'lucky  discoveries'  offered  by  the  smaller  dealers  are 
usually  nothing  but  traps  for  the  unwary.  The  export  of  important 
works  of  art  is  prohibited. 

Some  caution  is  necessary  in  buying  articles  to  be  sent  home.  The 
full  amount  should  never  be  paid  until  the  package  has  arrived  and  its 
contents  have  been  examined.  If  the  shopkeeper  does  not  agree  to  a 
written  agreement  as  to  the  method  of  packing,  the  means  of  transport, 
and  compensation  for  breakages,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  the  transaction  short. 
The  transmission  of  large  objects   should  be  entrusted  to  a  goods-agent. 

XII.  Post  and  Telegi-aph  Services. 

In  the  larger  towns  the  Post  Office  is  open  daily  from  8  a.ni 
to  8,  8.30,  9,  or  9.30  p.m.  (also  on  Sundays  and  holidays);  in  smaller 
places  it  is  generally  closed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  two  or 
three  hours. 

Letters  (whether  ^poste  reatante'^  Italian  '•fenna  in  posta\  or 
to  the  traveller's  hotel)  should  be  addressed  very  distinctly,  and  the 
name  of  the  place  should  be  in  Italian.  The  surname  (cofjnome ; 
Christian  name,  nome)  should  be  underlined;  the  customary  'Esq.' 
is  better  omitted.  Wlien  asking  for  letters  the  traveller  should 
show  his  visiting-card  instead  of  giving  his  name  orally.  Postage- 
stamps  (francohalli)  are  sold  at  the  post-ofTices  and  tobacco-shops. 
Tlie  mail-boxes  (bncu  or  casnetta)  are  labelled  'j^er  le  lettere',  for 
letters,  and  '/>er  le  stampe\  for  printed  matter. 

Letters  of  15  grammes  ('/a  oz.,  about  the  weiglit  of  three  sous)  by 
town-post  .">c.,  to  the  rest  of  Italy  15  c.,  abroad  C/ier  I'estero)  25  c.  "Extra 
fee  for  special  delivery  letters  a.")  c,  for  abroail  'AO  p.  The  penalty  (scfi- 
natuHsa)  for  insufficiently  iirejiaid  letters  is  double  the  deficiency.  — 
I'osT  Cards  (cartolbic  pnxtalij  fur  town-post  5  c,  for  the  rest  of  Italy 
and  abroad  10  c,  reply-cards  (con  risponta  pagata),  inland  15  c.,  abroad 
20  c.  —  Letter  (.'aros  (bif/lietti.  poxtali)  for  town-post  5  c,  for  the  rest 
of  Italy  15  c,  for  abroad  25  c.  —  Book  Packets  (stampe  svtto  fascia), 
t  c.  per  50  grammes,  for  abroad  5  c.  -  -  Bi'sikess  I'Ai'Ens  (carte  manoncritte) 
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20  c.  for  50  gr. ;  above  50  and  not  exceeding  500  gr.  10  c. ;  fur  abroad, 
25  c.  for  250  gr.,  and  5  c.  for  each  50  gr.  extra.  —  Samples  (campioni),  2  c. 
for  50  gr. ;  abroad,  10  c.  for  100  gr.,  and  5  c.  for  each  50  gr.  extra.  — 
Registratiok  Fee  (raccomandazione )  for  letters  for  the  same  town  and 
printed  matter  10  c,  otherwise  25  c.  The  packet  or  letter  must  be  inscribed 
'raccomandata'.  —  Post  Office  Orders,  see  p.  xii.  Within  Italy  sums 
from  1  to  10  fr.  may  be  sent  for  a  fee  of  10  c,  10-25  fr.  for  20  c,  25-50  fr.  for 
40  c.  Money  may  be  transmitted  also  by  telegraph.  To  secure  registered 
letters  or  the  payment  of  money  orders,  the  stranger  must  show  his  pass- 
port, his  member's  card  of  the  Touring  Club  Italiano  (p.  xx) ,  or  a  so- 
called  libretto  di  ricof/nizione  (with  photograph),  drawn  up,  on  request, 
at  a  first-class  post  office  (fee  50  c.) ;  otherwise  he  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  witness  known  to  the  postal  authorities.  It  is  therefore  often  con- 
venient to  arrange  to  have  the  money  sent  to  one's  landlord. 

Parcel  Post.  Parcels  not  exceeding  5  kg.  (11  lbs.)  in  weight  or 
60  centimetres  (about  2  ft.)  in  length  or  breadth  may  be  sent  by  post  in 
Italy  for  1  fr. ;  to  England,  via  France,  2  fr.  75  c.  The  parcels  must 
be  carefully  packed  and  sealed  and  may  not  contain  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter.  Parcels  for  abroad  must  be  accompanied  by  three 
customs  -  declarations  on  forms  for  the  purpose.  Articles  not  liable  to 
duty  (such  as  flowers,  etc.)  are  best  sent  as  samples  of  no  value  {camr 
pioni  senza  valore;  see  above). 

Telegrams.  For  telegrams  to  foreign  countries  the  following 
rate  per  word  is  charged  in  addition  to  an  initial  payment  of  1  fr. : 
Great  Britain  23,  France  12,  Germany  14,  Switzerland  6-9,  Austria 
12,  Hungary  13,  Belgium  16,  Holland  20,  Denmark  20,  Russia  40, 
Sweden  23,  Norway  30  c.  To  the  United  States  from  1  fr.  55  c.  per 
word  upwards,  according  to  the  state.  Within  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
10  words  60  c,  each  additional  word  5  c.  Telegrams  with  special 
haste  (telegrammi  urgenti),  which  take  precedence  of  all  others, 
may  be  sent  at  thrice  the  above  rates.  —  It  is  advisable  in  each 
case  to  demand  a  ricevuta  or  receipt,  for  which  5  c.  is  charged. 

Telephone  10  c,  long  distance  telephone  ^/2-^^/i  fr- 

XIII.  Climate.   Winter  Stations.   Seaside  Hesorts. 
Health. 

It  is  a  common  error  on  the  part  of  those  who  visit  Italy  for  the 
first  time  to  believe  that  beyond  the  Alps  the  skies  are  always  blue 
and  the  breezes  always  balmy.  It  is  true  that  the  traveller  who 
has  crossed  the  Spliigen,  the  Brenner,  or  the  St.  Gotthard  in  winter, 
and  finds  himself  in  the  district  of  the  N.  Italian  lakes,  cannot  fail 
to  remark  what  an  admirable  barrier  against  the  wind  is  afforded 
by  the  central  chain  of  the  Alps.  The  average  winter-temperature 
(December,  January,  and  February)  here  is  37-40°  Fahr.  as  compared 
with  28-32°  on  the  N.  side  of  the  mountains.  Places  nestling  close 
to  the  S.  base  of  the  Alps,  such  as  Locarno  (winter -temperature 
37°  Fahr.),  Pallanza  (38.5°),  Arco  (38.75°),  and  Gardone  Riviera 
(40°),  thus  form  an  excellent  intermediate  stage  between  the  bleak 
winter  of  N.  Europe  and  the  semi-tropical  climate  of  the  Riviera  or  S. 
Italy.  A  peculiarity  of  the  climate  here  is  afforded  by  the  torrents  of 
rain  which  may  be  expected  about  the  equinoctial  period.  The  mas.'^es 
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of  warm  and  moistnre-laden  clouds  driven  northwards  by  the  S.  wind 
break  against  the  Alpine  chain  and  discharge  themselves  in  heavy 
showers,  which  fill  the  rivers  and  occasion  the  inundations  from 
which  liombardy  not  unfrequently  suffers.  If,  however,  the  trav- 
eller continues  his  journey  towards  the  IS.  through  the  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy  he  again  enters  a  colder  and  windy  region.  The  whole  plain 
of  the  Po,  enclosed  by  snow-capped  mountains,  exhibits  a  climate 
of  a  thoroughly  continental  character;  the  summer  is  as  hot  as  that 
of  Sicily,  while  the  winter  is  very  cold,  the  mean  temperature 
being  below  35°  Fahr.  or  about  equal  to  that  of  the  lower  Khine. 
In  Milan  the  thermometer  sometimes  sinks  below  zero.  Changes 
of  weather,  dependent  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind,  are  fre- 
quent; and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  also,  occasioned  in  part 
by  the  numerous  canals  and  rice -marshes,  is  very  considerable. 
A  prolonged  residence  in  Turin  or  Milan  should  therefore  be  avoided 
by  invalids,  while  even  robust  travellers  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  trying  climate.  As  we  approach  the  Adriatic  Sea  the 
climate  of  the  Lombard  plain  loses  its  continental  character  and 
approximates  more  closely  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.  The 
climatic  peculiarities  of  Venice  are  described  at  p.  346. 

As  soon  as  we  cross  the  mountains  which  bound  the  S.  margin 
of  the  Lombard  plain  and  reach  the  Mediterranean  coast  we  find  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  climatic  conditions.  Here  an  almost  un- 
interrupted series  of  winter -resorts  extends  along  the  Ligurian 
Riviera  as  far  S.  as  Leghorn,  and  these  are  rapidly  increasing 
both  in  number  and  popularity.  The  cause  of  the  mild  and  pleas- 
ant climate  at  these  places  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Maritime 
Alps  and  the  Ligurian  Apennines  form  such  an  admirable  screen 
on  the  N.,  that  the  cold  N.  winds  which  pass  these  mountains  do 
not  touch  the  district  immediately  at  their  feet,  but  are  first  per- 
ceptible on  the  sea  6-10  M.  from  the  coast.  It  is  of  no  unlrequent 
occurrence  in  the  Riviera  that  the  harbours  are  perfectly  smooth 
while  the  open  sea  is  agitated  by  a  brisk  tempest.  Most  of  the  towns 
and  villages  on  the  coast  lie  in  crescent -shaped  bays,  opening 
towards  the  S.,  while  on  the  landward  side  they  are  protected  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  These  hills  are  exposed  to  the  full  force 
of  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  limestone  of  which  they  are  composed 
absorbs  an  immense  amount  of  heat.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  these  hothouses  of  the  Riviera  show  a  higher  tem- 
perature in  winter  tlian  many  places  much  farther  to  the  S.  Thus, 
while  the  mean  temperature  of  Rome  in  the  three  coldest  mouths  is 
46''  Fahr.,  that  of  the  Riviera  is  48-50'  {Nervi  48°,  San  Memo  50°; 
Pisa,  on  the  other  hand,  only  42"). 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  strip  of 
coast  is  entirely  free  from  wind.  The  rapid  heating  and  cooling  of 
the  strand  produces  numerous  light  breezes,  while  the  rarefaction 
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of  the  masses  of  air  by  the  strength  of  the  sun  gives  rise  to  strong 
currents  rushing  in  from  the  E.  and  W.  to  supply  the  vacuum. 
The  most  notorious  of  these  coast-winds  is  the  Mistral,  which  is 
at  its  worst  at  Avignon  and  other  places  iu  the  Rhone  Valley.  The 
N.E.  wind  on  the  contrary  is  much  stronger  in  Alassio  and  San 
Remo  than  on  the  coast  of  Provence.  The  Scirocco  as  known  on 
the  Ligurian  coast  is  by  no  means  the  dry  and  parching  wind  ex- 
perienced in  Sicily  and  even  at  Rome;  passing  as  it  does  over 
immense  tracts  of  sea,  it  is  generally  charged  with  moisture  and 
is  often  followed  by  rain. 

The  prevalent  belief  that  the  Riviera  has  a  moist  climate,  on 
account  of  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  is  natural  but  erroneous.  The 
atmosphere,  on  the  contrary,  is  rather  dry,  especially  in  the  W. 
half  of  it,  while  the  humidity  rapidly  increases  as  we  approach  the 
Riviera  di  Levante.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  rainfall.  While 
iSan  Memo  has  45  rainy  days  between  November  and  April,  Nervi 
has  54,  and  Fisa  57.  The  average  number  of  rainy  days  during 
the  three  winter  months  in  the  Riviera  is  16.  Snow  is  rarely  seen; 
it  falls  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  but 
generally  lies  only  for  a  few  hours,  while  many  years  pass  without 
the  appearance  of  a  single  snow-flake.  Fogs  are  very  rare  on  the 
Ligurian  coast;  but  a  heavy  dew-fall  in  the  evening  is  the  rule.  In 
comparison  with  the  Cisalpine  districts,  the  Riviera  enjoys  a  very 
high  proportion  of  bright,  sunny  weather. 

The  above  considerations  will  show  that  it  is  often  necessary  to 
discount  the  unpropitious  opinions  of  those  who  happen  to  have 
visited  the  Riviera  under  peculiarly  unfavourable  climatic  con- 
ditions. Not  only  do  the  ordinary  four  seasons  differ  from  each  other 
on  the  Riviera,  but  the  different  parts  of  winter  are  also  sharply 
discriminated.  A  short  rainy  season  may  be  counted  on  with  almost 
complete  certainty  between  the  beginning  of  October  and  the  middle 
of  November,  which  restricts,  but  by  no  means  abolishes,  open-air 
exercise.  Then  follows  from  December  to  February  usually  an  un- 
interrupted series  of  warm  and  sunshiny  days,  but  invalids  have 
sometimes  to  be  on  their  guard  against  wind.  March  here,  as  else- 
where in  the  south,  is  the  windiest  month  of  all,  but  is  much  less 
boisterous  in  the  Italian  part  of  the  Riviera  than  in  Provence. 
April  and  May  are  delightful  months  for  those  who  require  out- 
door life  in  a  warm  climate. 

The  mildness  of  the  climate  of  the  Riviera  requires,  perhaps, 
no  better  proof  than  its  rich  southern  vegetation.  The  Olive,  which 
is  already  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  N.  Italian  lakes,  here 
attains  its  full  growth,  while  the  Eucalyptus  globulus  (which  grows 
rapidly  and  to  an  astonishing  height),  the  Orange,  the  Lemon,  and 
several  varieties  of  Falms  also  flourish. 

The  geological  character  of  the  Riviera  is  also  of  sanitary  signi- 
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licauce.  The  prevailing  formation  is  limestone,  which  absorbs  the 
sun's  rays  with  remarkable  i-apidity  and  radiates  it  with  equal  speed, 
thus  forming  an  important  factor  in  making  the  most  of  the  winter 
sunshine.  On  account  of  its  softness  it  is  also  extensively  used 
for  road-making,  and  causes  the  notorious  dust  of  the  Riviera,  which 
forms  the  chief  objection  to  a  region  frequented  by  so  many  per- 
sons with  weak  lungs.  The  authorities  of  the  various  health-resorts, 
however,  take  great  pains  to  mitigate  this  evil  as  far  as  practicable. 
After  heavy  rain  the  roads  are  apt  to  be  very  muddy. 

The  advantages  that  a  winter-resideuce  in  the  Riviera,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  climate  of  northern  Europe,  offers  to  invalids  and 
delicate  persons,  are  a  considerably  warmer  and  generally  dry  at- 
mosphere, seldom  disturbed  by  storms,  yet  fresh  and  pure,  a  more 
cheerful  sky,  and  comparative  immunity  from  rain.  The  'invalid's 
day',  or  the  time  during  which  invalids  may  remain  in  the  open 
air  with  impunity,  lasts  here  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  The  general 
effect  of  a  prolonged  course  of  open-air  life  in  the  Riviera  may  be 
described  as  a  gentle  stimulation  of  the  entire  physical  organism. 
It  is  found  particularly  beneficial  for  convalescents,  the  debilitated, 
and  the  aged;  for  children  of  scrofulous  tendency;  and  for  the 
mart^TS  of  gout  and  rheumatism.  The  climatic  cure  of  the  Riviera 
is  also  often  prescribed  to  patients  with  weak  chests,  to  assist  in  the 
removal  of  the  after-effects  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  pleurisy, 
or  to  obviate  the  danger  of  the  formation  of  a  chronic  pulmonary 
discharge.  The  dry  and  frequently-agitated  air  of  the  Riviera  is, 
however,  by  no  means  suitable  for  every  patient  of  this  kind,  and 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea  is  particularly  unfavourable  to 
cases  of  a  feverish  or  nervous  character.  The  stimulating  effects  of 
the  climate  are  then  often  too  powerful,  producing  sleeplessness 
and  unwholesome  irritation.  The  dry  air  of  the  Riviera  di  Ponente 
is  prejudicial  also  to  many  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  wind-pipe 
and  bronchial  tubes,  which  derive  benefit  from  the  air  of  Nervi, 
Pisa,  or  Ajaccio.  Cases  of  protracted  nephritis  or  diabetes,  on  the 
contrary,  often  obtain  considerable  relief  from  a  residence  here. 

The  season  on  the  Ligurian  coast  lasts  from  about  the  begin- 
ning of  October  to  the  middle  of  May.  In  September  it  is  still  too 
hot,  and  in  March  it  is  so  windy  that  many  patients  are  obliged  to 
retire  farther  inland.  Many  invalids  make  the  mistake  of  leaving 
the  Riviera  too  soon,  and  thus  lose  all  the  progress  they  have  made 
during  the  winter,  through  reaching  home  in  the  unfavourable  trans- 
ition period  between  winter  and  spring.  It  is  better  to  spend  April 
and  May  at  some  intermediate  station,  such  as  Pallaaza,  Cannero, 
Locarnu,  Lugano,  or  Gardone  Riviera. 

Good  opportunities  for  sea-bathing  are  offered  at  many  points 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  N.  Italy,  such  as  Alassio,  Savona, 
Pegli,  Spezia,  Viarer/gio.   Leghorn,  and  Venice.     The   Meditpr- 
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ranean  is  almost  tideless;  it  contains  about  4  per  cent  of  common 
salt,  a  considerably  higher  proportion  than  the  Atlantic;  its  average 
temperature  during  the  bathing-season  is  71°  Fahr.  The  bathing- 
season  on  the  Ligurian  coast  begins  in  April,  or  at  latest  in  May, 
and  lasts  till  November,  being  thus  much  longer  than  the  season 
at  any  English  seaside-resort. 

Most  travellers  must  in  some  degree  alter  their  mode  of  living 
whilst  in  Italy,  without  however  implicitly  adopting  the  Italian 
style.  Inhabitants  of  more  northern  countries  generally  become 
unusually  susceptible  to  cold  in  Italy,  and  therefore  should  not 
omit  to  be  well  supplied  with  warm  clothing  for  the  winter.  Woollen 
underclothing  is  especially  to  be  recommended.  A  cloak  or  shawl 
should  be  carried  to  neutralize  the  often  considerable  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  sunshine  and  the  shade.  In  visiting  picture- 
galleries  or  churches  on  warm  days  it  is  advisable  to  drive  thither 
and  walk  back,  as  otherwise  the  visitor  enters  the  cool  building 
in  a  heated  state  and  has  afterwards  no  opportunity  of  regaining 
the  desirable  temperature  through  exercise.  Many  travellers  will 
find  cork-soles  a  desirable  protection  against  the  chill  of  stone  and 
marble  floors,  which  sometimes  makes  itself  felt  even  in  summer. 
Exposure  to  the  summer-sun  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
According  to  a  Roman  proverb,  dogs  and  foreigners  (Inglesi)  alone 
walk  in  the  sun.  Christians  in  the  shade.  Umbrellas,  or  spectacles 
of  coloured  glass  (grey,  concave  glasses  to  protect  the  whole  eye 
are  best),  may  be  used  with  advantage.  Blue  veils  are  recommended 
to  ladies.  Repose  during  the  hottest  hours  is  advisable,  and  a 
moderate  siesta  is  often  refreshing. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  also  in  the  selection  of  an  apartment. 
Carpets  and  stoves  are  indispensable  in  winter.  A  southern  aspect 
in  winter  is  an  absolute  essential  for  delicate  persons,  and  highly 
desirable  for  the  robust.  Rooms  facing  north,  unless  they  have 
central  heating,  should  be  unhesitatingly  refused.  The  visitor 
should  see  that  all  the  doors  and  windows  close  satisfactorily. 
Windows  should  be  closed  at  night.  If  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  dampness  in  the  bed-clothes,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the 
warming-pan  (meftere  il  fuoco  nel  letto). 

Health.  English  and  German  medical  men  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  larger  cities  and  in  most  of  the  wintering-stations  of  the 
Riviera.  Foreigners  frequently  suffer  from  diarrhcEa  in  Italy,  which 
is  generally  occasioned  by  the  unwonted  heat,  the  injudicious  use  of 
fruit  and  iced  drinks,  or  too  strenuous  travelling  and  sightseeing. 
The  homceopathic  tincture  of  camphor  may  be  mentioned  as  a  reme- 
dy, but  regulated  diet  and  thorough  repose  are  the  chief  desiderata. 
On  drinking-water,  see  p.  xxv. 

E.  A.  Reynolds- Bair 8  'Mediterranean  Winter  Resorts'  (London :  6th 
edit.,  1908)  maj'  be  consulted  for  farther  particulars. 

Baedeker's  N^orthern  Italy.    14th  Edit.  r 
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A  Historical  Sketch  by  Professor  Anton  Springer. 

One  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  enlightened  traveller  in  Italy 
is  generally  to  form  some  acquaintance  with  its  treasures  of  art. 
Even  those  whose  usual  avocations  are  of  the  most  prosaic  nature 
unconsciously  become  admirers  of  poetry  and  art  in  Italy.  The 
traveller  here  finds  them  so  interwoven  with  scenes  of  everyday 
life,  that  he  encounters  their  influence  at  every  step  and  involun- 
tarily becomes  susceptible  to  their  power.  A  single  visit  can  hardly 
suffice  to  enable  any  one  justly  to  appreciate  the  numerous  works 
of  art  he  meets  with  in  the  course  of  his  tour,  nor  can  a  guide-book 
teach  him  to  fathom  the  mysterious  depths  of  Italian  creative  geniu.s, 
the  past  history  of  which  is  particularly  attractive;  but  the  perusal 
of  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  will  be  found  materially  to  enhance 
the  pleasure  and  facilitate  the  researches  of  even  the  most  unpre- 
tending lover  of  art.  Works  of  the  highest  class,  the  most  perfect 
creations  of  genius,  lose  nothing  of  their  charm  by  being  pointed 
out  as  specimens  of  the  best  period  of  art;  while  those  of  inferior 
merit  are  invested  with  far  higher  interest  when  they  are  shown 
to  be  necessary  links  in  the  chain  of  development,  and  when,  on 
comparison  with  earlier  or  later  works,  their  relative  defects  or 
superiority  arc  recognised. 

The  two  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  art  that  principally 
arrest  the  attention  are  those  of  Classic  Antiquity  and  of  the 
Ifith  century,  the  culminating  period  of  the  so-called  Renaissance. 
The  intervening  space  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  is  usually, 
with  much  unfairness,  almost  entirely  ignored;  for  this  interval 
not  only  continues  to  exhibit  vestiges  of  the  first  epoch,  but  grad- 
ually paves  the  way  for  the  second.  It  was  a  common  error  to 
suppose  that  in  Italy  alone  the  character  of  ancient  art  can  be 
thoroughly  appreciated.  This  idea  dated  from  the  period  when  no 
precise  distinction  was  made  between  Greek  and  Roman  art,  when 
the  connection  of  the  former  with  a  particular  land  and  nation, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to  pursue  an  independent  course 
were  alike  overlooked.  Now,  however,  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  more  numerous  Greek  originals  and  have  acquired  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  development  of  Hellenic  art,  an  indiscriminate 
confusion  of  Greek  and  Roman  styles  is  no  longer  to  be  appre- 
hended. We  are  now  well  aware  that  the  liighest  perfection  of  an- 
cient architecture  is  realised  in  the  Hellemc  temple  alone.  The 
Doric  order,  in  which  majestic  gravity  is  expressed  by  massive 
proportions  and   by  a  symmetrical   decoration  that  at  the  same 
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time  subserves  a  practical  purpose,  and  the  louic  structui-e,  with 
its  lighter  and  more  graceful  character,  exhibit  a  creative  spirit 
entirely  different  from  that  manifested  in  the  sumptuous  Roman 
edifices.  Again,  the  most  valuable  collection  of  ancient  sculptures 
in  Italy  is  incapable  of  affording  so  admirable  an  insight  into  the 
development  of  Greek  art  as  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  and 
other  fragments  of  Greek  temple-architecture  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  But,  while  instruction  is  afforded  more  abundantly 
by  other  than  Italian  sources,  ancient  art  is  perhaps  thoroughly 
admired  in  Italy  alone,  where  works  of  art  encounter  the  eye  with 
more  appropriate  adjuncts,  and  where  climate,  scenery,  and  people 
materially  contribute  to  intensify  their  impressiveness.  An  ad- 
ditional facility,  moreover,  is  afforded  by  the  circumstance,  that  in 
accordance  with  an  admirable  custom  of  classic  antiquity  the  once 
perfected  type  of  a  plastic  figure  was  not  again  arbitrarily  abandon- 
ed, but  rigidly  adhered  to  and  continually  reproduced.  Thus  in 
numerous  cases,  where  the  Greek  original  had  been  lost,  it  was 
preserved  in  subsequent  copies;  and  even  in  the  works  of  the  Roman 
imperial  age  Hellenic  creative  talent  is  still  reflected. 

The  supremacy  of  Greek  intellect  in  Italy  was  established  in  a 
twofold  manner.  In  the  first  place  Greek  colonists  introduced  their 
ancient  native  style  into  their  new  homes.  This  is  proved  by  the 
existence  of  several  Doric  temples  in  Sicily,  by  the  so-called  Temple 
of  Neptune  at  Passtum,  as  well  as  by  the  ruins  at  Metapontum. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  the  art  of  the  Greeks  did  not  attain  its 
universal  supremacy  in  Italy  till  a  later  period,  when  Hellas, 
nationally  ruined,  had  learned  to  obey  the  dictates  of  her  mighty 
conqueror,  and  the  Romans  had  begun  to  combine  with  their  political 
superiority  the  refinements  of  more  advanced  culture.  The  ancient 
scenes  of  artistic  activity  in  Greece  (Athens  for  example)  were  re- 
peopled  at  the  cost  of  Rome;  Greek  works  of  art  and  Greek  artists 
were  introduced  into  Italy;  and  ostentatious  pride  in  the  magni- 
ficence of  booty  acquired  by  victory  led  by  an  easy  transition  to 
a  taste  for  such  objects.  To  surround  themselves  with  artistic 
decoration  thus  gradually  became  the  universal  custom  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  foundation  of  public  monuments  came  to  be 
regarded  as  an  indispensable  duty  of  government. 

Although  the  Roman  works  of  art  of  the  imperial  epoch  ar« 
deficient  in  originality  compared  with  the  Greek,  yet  their  authors 
never  degenerate  into  luere  copyists,  never  entirely  renounce  in- 
dependent effort.  This  remark  applies  especially  to  their  Archi- 
tecture. Independently  of  the  Greeks,  the  ancient  Italian  nations, 
and  with  them  the  Romans,  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  stone- 
cutting  and  discovered  the  method  of  constructing  arches  and  vault- 
ing. With  this  technically  and  scientifically  important  art  they  aimed 
at  combining  Greek  forms,  the  column  supporting  the  entablature. 
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The  sphere  of  architecture  was  then  gradually  extended.  One  of 
the  chief  requirements  was  now  to  construct  edifices  with  spacious 
interiors,  and  several  stories  in  height.  No  precise  model  was  afford- 
ed by  Greek  architecture,  and  yet  the  Greek  forms  appeared  too 
beautiful  to  be  lightly  discarded.  The  Romans  therefore  preferred 
to  combine  them  with  the  arch-principle,  and  apply  this  combina- 
tion to  their  new  architectural  designs.  The  individuality  of  the 
Greek  orders  and  their  originally  unalterable  coherence  were  there- 
by sacrificed  and  divested  of  much  of  their  importance;  that  which 
once  possessed  a  definite  organic  significance  frequently  assumed  a 
superficial  and  decorative  character;  but  the  aggregate  effect  is 
always  imposing.  Attention  must  be  directed  to  the  several-storied 
structures,  in  which  the  tasteful  ascending  gradation  of  the  com- 
ponent parts,  from  the  more  massive  (Doric)  to  the  lighter  (Corin- 
thian), chiefly  arrests  the  eye;  and  the  vast  and  artistically  vaulted 
interiors,  as  well  as  the  structures  of  a  merely  decorative  descrip- 
tion, must  be  examined  also,  in  order  that  the  chief  merits  of 
Roman  art  may  be  understood.  In  the  use  of  columns  in  front  of 
closed  walls  {e.g.  as  members  of  a  facade),  in  the  construction  of 
domes  above  circular  interiors,  and  of  cylindrical  and  groined 
vaulting  over  oblong  sp.aces,  the  Roman  edifices  have  served  as 
models  to  posterity,  and  the  imitations  have  often  fallen  short  of 
the  originals. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  districts  to  which  this  volume  of  the  Hand- 
book is  devoted  the  splendour  and  beauty  of  ancient  art  is  not  so 
prominently  illustrated  as  in  Rome  or  S.  Italy.  Nevertheless  N. 
Italy  also  contains  many  interesting  relics  of  Roman  architecture 
(such  as  the  Amphitheatre  at  Verona,  the  Triumphal  Arches  at 
Aosta  and  Snsa,  etc.),  and  the  traveller  will  find  ample  food  for 
his  admiration  in  the  antique  sculptures  in  the  collections  at  Turin, 
Brescia,  Mantua,  Bologna,  and  Florence,  which  include  many  copies 
of  famous  Greek  originals.  —  Upper  Italy  and  Tuscany  stand,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  artistic  life  of  the  middle 
ages  and  early  Renaissance,  and  Venice  may  boast  of  having  bril- 
liantly unfolded  the  glories  of  Italian  painting  at  a  time  when  that 
art  had  sunk  to  its  nadir  at  Rome  and  P^lorence.  In  order,  however, 
to  place  the  reader  at  a  proper  point  of  view  for  appreciating  the 
development  of  art  in  N.  Italy,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  progress  of  Italian  art  in  general  from  the  earliest  ages 
onwards. 

In  the  4th  century  the  heathen  world,  which  had  long  been  in  a 
tottering  condition,  at  length  became  Christianized,  and  a  new  period 
of  art  began.  Christian  Art  is  sometimes  erroneously  regarded 
as  the  result  of  a  forcible  rupture  from  ancient  Roman  art,  and  as  a 
sudden  and  spontaneous  invention  (if  a  new  style.  But  the  eye  and 
the  hand  adhere  to  custom  more  tenaciouslv  Ihau  the  mind.   While 
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new  ideas  and  altered  views  of  the  character  of  the  Deity  and  the 
destination  of  man  prevailed,  the  wonted  forms  were  still  neces- 
sarily employed  in  the  expression  of  these  conceptions.  Moreover 
the  heathen  sovereigns  had  by  no  means  been  unremittingly  hostile 
to  Christianity  (the  age  of  persecution  did  not  begin  till  the  3rd  cent- 
ury), and  the  new  doctrines  were  permitted  to  expand,  take  deeper 
root,  and  organize  themselves  in  the  midst  of  heathen  society.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  transition  from  heathen  to  Christian  ideas 

I  of  art  was  a  gradual  one,  and  that  in  point  of  form  early-Christian 
art  continued  to  follow  up  the  lessons  of  the  ancient.  The  best 
proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  paintings  in  the  Roman  catacombs, 
the  burial-places  of  the  early  Christian  community.  In  these  the 
artistic  principles  of  pagan  antiquity  are  adhered  to,  alike  in  de- 
corative forms,  design,  choice  of  colour,  grouping  of  figures,  and 
treatment  of  subject.  Even  the  sarcophagus  sculptures  of  the  4th  and 
5th  centuries  differ  in  purport  only,  and  not  in  technical  treatment, 
from  the  type  exhibited  in  the  tomb-reliefs  of  heathen  Rome.  Five 
centuries  elapsed  before  a  new  artistic  style  sprang  up  in  painting 
and  in  the  greatly  neglected  plastic  arts.  Meanwhile  architecture 
had  developed  itself  commensurately  with  the  requirements  of 
Christian  worship,  and,  in  connection  with  the  new  modes  of  build- 
ing, painting  acquired  a  different  character. 

The  term  Basilica  Style  is  often  employed  to  designate  early 
Christian  architecture  down  to  the  10th  century.  The  Roman  forensic 
basilicas,  which  are  proved  to  have  existed  in  the  fora  of  most 
of  the  towns  of  the  Roman  empire,  served  as  courts  of  justice  and 
public  exchanges.    The  belief  that  these  were  afterwards  fitted  up 

.  for  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship  is  now  exploded,  but  in 
their  main  features  they  served  as  models  for  the  construction  of 
Christian  churches.  After  the  4th  cent,  the  following  became  the 
established  type  of  the  Christian  basilica.  In  front  was  a  quad- 
rangular forecourt  (atrium),  of  the  same  width  as  the  basilica  itself, 
surrounded  with  an  open  colonnade  and  provided  with  a  fountain 
(cantharus)  for  the  ablutions  of  the  devout.  This  formed  the  ap- 
proach to  the  interior  of  the  church,  which  usually  consisted  of 
a  nave  and  two  aisles,  the  latter  lower  than  the  former,  and 
separated  from  it  by  two  rows  of  columns,  the  whole  terminating 
in  a  semicircle  (apsis).  In  front  of  the  apse  there  was  sometimes 
a  transverse  space  (transept);  the  altar,  surmounted  by  a  canopy- 
like columnar  structure  (ciborium),  occupied  a  detached  position 
in  the  apse;  the  space  in  front  of  it,  bounded  by  cancelli  or  rail- 
ings, was  destined  for  the  choir  of  officiating  priests,  and  con- 
tained the  two  pnlpits  (ambones)  where  the  gospel  and  epistles 
were  read.  Unlike  the  ancient  temples,  the  early-Christian  basilicas 
exhibit  a  neglect  of  external  architecture,  the  chief  importance 
being  attached  to  the  interior,  the  decorations  of  which,  however, 
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especially  in  early  mediaeval  times,  were  often  procured  by  plunder- 
ing the  ancient  Roman  edifices  and  transferring  the  spoil  with  little 
regard  to  harmony  of  style  and  material.  The  most  appropriate 
ornaments  of  the  churches  were  the  metallic  objects,  such  as  crosses 
and  lustres,  and  the  tapestry  bestowed  by  papal  piety;  while  the 
chief  decoration  of  the  walls  consisted  of  mosaics,  especially  those 
covering  the  background  of  the  apse  and  the  'triumphal'  arch  which 
separates  the  apse  from  the  nave.  The  mosaics  contributed  to  give 
rise  to  a  new  style  of  pictorial  art;  in  them  ancient  tradition  was 
for  the  first  time  abandoned  and  a  harsh  and  austere  style,  akin  to 
that  of  Byzantium,  was  gradually  introduced. 

No  other  town  of  N.  Italy  can  compare  with  Ravenna  in  the 
richness  of  its  early -Christian  monuments  (comp.  p.  495).  The 
basilica-type  was  there  more  highly  matured,  the  external  archi- 
tecture enlivened  by  low  arches  and  projecting  buttresses,  and  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  in  the  interior  appropriately  moulded  with 
reference  to  the  superincumbent  arches.(Herc,  too,  the  art  of  mosaic 
painting  was  sedulously  cultivated,  exhibiting  in  its  earlier  spe- 
cimens (in  the  Baptistery  of  the  Orthodox  and  Tomb  of  Galla 
Placidia)  greater  technical  excellence  and  better  drawing  than  the 
contemporaneous  Roman  works.  At  Ravenna  the  "Western  style  also 
appears  in  combination  with  the  Eastern,  and  the  church  of  San 
Vitale  (dating  from  547)  may  be  regarded  as  a  fine  example  of  a 
Byzantine  structure.  The  forms  of  Byzantine  architecture  are 
strongly  and  clearly  defined.  While  the  basilica  is  a  long-extended 
hall,  over  which  the  eye  is  compelled  to  range  until  it  finds  a  natural 
resting-place  in  the  apse,  every  Byzantine  structure  may  be  circum- 
scribed with  a  curved  line.  The  aisles,  which  in  the  basilica  run 
parallel  with  the  nave,  degenerate  in  the  Byzantine  style  to  narrow 
and  insignificant  passages;  the  apse  is  separated  from  the  nave  and 
so  loses  its  intimate  connection  with  it;  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  building  consists  of  the  central  square  space,  bounded  by  four 
massive  pillars  which  support  the  dome.  These  are  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  Byzantine  style,  which  culminates  in  the 
magnificent  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  and  prevails 
throughout  Oriental  Christendom,  but  in  theWest,  including  Italy, 
occurs  sporadically  only..  With  the  exception  of  the  churches  of 
San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  San  Lorenzo  in  Milan ^  and  St.  Mark  at 
Venice,  the  edifices  of  L-bwcr  Italy  alone  show  a  frequentapplication 
of  this  style. 

The  Byzantine  imagination  docs  not  appear  to  have  exercised 
a  greater  influence  on  the  growth  of  other  branches  of  Italian  art 
than  on  architecture.  A  brisk  traffic  in  works  of  art  was  carried 
on  with  the  Orient  by  Venice,  Amalfi,  Aquilcia,  Grado,  and  other 
Italian  towns;  silk-wares,  tapestry,  articles  in  ivory,  and  jewellery 
were  most  highly  valued  when    imported   from  Coustantinople, 
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Byzantine  artists  were  always  welcome  visitors  to  Italy,  works 
of  art  (especially  large  works  in  metal)  were  ordered  from  Con- 
stantinople by  Italian  connoisseurs,  and  the  superiority  of  Byzantine 
workmanship  was  universally  acknowledged.  All  this,  however, 
does  not  justify  the  inference  that  Italian  art  was  quite  subordinate 
to  Byzantine.  On  the  contrary,  notwithstanding  various  external 
influences,  it  underwent  an  independent  development  and  never 
entirely  abandoned  its  ancient  principles.  A  considerable  interval 
indeed  elapsed  before  the  fusion  of  the  original  inhabitants  with 
the  Germanic  immigrants  was  complete,  before  the  aggregate  of 
diiferent  tribes,  languages,  customs,  and  ideas  became  blended  into 
a  single  nationality,  and  before  the  people  attained  sufficient  con- 
centration and  independence  of  spirit  to  devote  themselves  suc- 
cessfully to  the  cultivation  of  art.  Unproductive  in  the  province 
of  art  as  this  early  period  is,  no  real  departure  from  native 
tradition  ever  took  place.  It  may  be  admitted  that  in  the  massive 
columns  and  cumbrous  capitals  of  the  churches  of  Upper  Italy, 
and  in  the  style  of  their  ornamentation,  symptoms  of  the  Germanic 
character  of  the  inhabitants  are  manifested,  and  that  in  the  Lower 
Italian  and  especially  Sicilian  structures  traces  of  Arabian  and 
Norman  influence  are  unmistakable.  In  the  essentials,  however,  the 
foreigners  continue  to  be  the  recipients;  the  might  of  ancient  tradi- 
tion and  the  national  idea  of  form  might  be  temporarily  repressed 
but  they  could  not  be  obliterated. 

About  the  middle  of  the  11th  century  a  zealous  and  promising 
artistic  movement  took  place  in  Italy  and  the  seeds  were  sown  which 
three  or  four  centuries  later  yielded  so  luxuriant  a  growth.  As  yet 
nothing  was  matured,  nothing  completed,  the  aim  was  obscure,  the 
resources  insufficient;  architecture  alone  satisfied  artistic  require- 
ments. The  attempts  at  painting  and  sculpture  were  at  first  bar- 
barous in  the  extreme,  but  they  were  the  germs  of  the  whole  sub- 
sequent development  of  art.  This  has  been  aptly  designated  the 
Romanesque  period  (11-1 3th  cent.),  and  the  then  prevalent  forms 
of  art  the  Romanesque  Style.  As  the  Romance  languages,  not- 
withstanding alterations,  additions,  and  corruptions,  maintain  their 
filial  relation  to  the  language  of  the  Romans,  so  Romanesque  art,  in 
spite  of  its  rude  and  barbarous  aspect,  reveals  its  descent  from  the 
art  of  that  people.  The  Tuscan  towns  were  among  the  principal 
scenes  of  the  prosecution  of  mediaeval  art.  There  an  industrial  popu- 
lation gradually  arose,  treasures  of  commerce  were  collected,  inde- 
pendent views  of  life  were  acquired  in  active  party  conflicts,  loftier 
common  interests  became  interwoven  with  those  of  private  life,  and 
education  entered  a  broader  and  more  enlightened  track;  and  thus 
a  taste  for  art  also  was  awakened,  and  aesthetic  perception  developed 
itself.  When  Italian  architecture  of  the  Romanesque  period  is 
examined  the  diiference  between  its  character  and  that  of  contem- 
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poraneous  northern  works  is  at  once  apparent.  In  the  latter  the 
principal  aim  is  perfection  in  the  construction  of  vaulting.  French, 
English,  and  German  churches  are  unquestionably  the  more  organi- 
cally conceived,  the  individual  parts  are  more  inseparable  and  more 
appropriately  arranged.  But  the  subordination  of  all  other  aims  to 
that  of  the  secure  and  accurate  formation  of  the  vaulting  does  not 
admit  of  an  unrestrained  manifestation  of  the  sense  of  form.  The 
columns  are  apt  to  be  heavy,  symmetry  and  harmony  in  the  con- 
stituent members  to  bedisregai'ded.  On  Italian  soil  new  architectural 
ideas  are  rarely  found,  constructive  boldness  not  being  here  the  chief 
object;  on  the  other  hand,  the  decorative  arrangements  are  richer  and 
more  grateful,  the  sense  of  rhythm  and  symmetry  more  pronounced. 
The  cathedral  of  Pisa  or  the  church  of  San  Miniato  near  Florence, 
both  founded  as  early  as  the  11th  century,  may  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  The  interior  with  its  rows  of  columns,  the  mouldings 
throughout,  and  the  flat  ceiling  recall  the  basilica-type;  while  the 
exterior,  especially  the  fagade  destitute  of  tower,  with  the  small 
arcades  one  above  the  other,  and  the  variegated  colours  of  the 
courses  of  stone,  presents  a  fine  decorative  effect.  At  the  same 
time  the  con.struction  and  decoration  of  the  walls  already  evince  a 
taste  for  the  elegant  proportions  which  we  admire  in  later  Italian 
structures;  the  formation  of  the  capitals,  and  the  design  of  the  out- 
lines prove  that  the  precepts  of  antiquity  were  not  entirely  for- 
gotten. A  peculiar  conservative  spirit  pervades  the  raedifeval  archi- 
tecture of  Italy;  artists  do  not  aim  at  an  unknown  and  remote 
object;  the  ideal  which  they  have  in  view,  although  perhaps  in- 
stinctively only,  lies  in  the  past;  to  conjure  up  this  and  bring  about 
a  Renaissance  of  the  antique  appears  to  be  the  goal  of  their  as- 
pirations. They  indulge  in  no  bold  or  novel  schemes,  but  are  content 
to  display  their  love  of  form  in  the  execution  of  details.  What 
architecture  as  a  whole  loses  in  historical  attraction  is  compensated 
by  the  beauty  of  the  details.  While  the  North  possesses  structures 
of  greater  importance  in  the  development  of  art,  Italy  boasts  of  a 
far  greater  number  of  pleasing  works. 

There  is  hardly  a  district  in  Italy  which  does  not  boast  of 
interesting  examples  of  Romanesque  architecture.  At  Verona  we 
may  mention  the  famous  church  of  St.  Zeno.  In  the  same  style  are 
the  cathedrals  of  Ferrara,  Modena,  Parma,  and  Piacenza,  the 
church  of  Sant'  Ambrogio  at  Milan,  with  its  characteristic  forecourt 
and  facade,  and  that  of  San  Michele  at  Pavia.  Tuscany  abounds  in 
Romanesque  edifices.  Among  these  the  palm  is  due  to  the  cathedral 
of  Pisa,  a  church  of  spa(Mous  dimensions  in  the  interior,  superbly 
embellished  with  its  marble  of  two  colours  and  the  rows  of  columns 
on  its  faoade.  To  the  same  period  belong  also  the  neighbouring 
tiaptistcry  and  the  Leaning  Tower,  which,  like  most  of  the  medireval 
Italian  campanili,  finds  its  prototype  in  tlie  Pharos,  the  celebrated 
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lighthouse  of  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria.  The  churches  of  Lucca 
are  copies  of  those  at  Pisa.  Those  of  Florence,  however,  such  as 
the  octagonal,  domecovcred  baptistery  and  the  above-mentioned 
church  of  San  Miniato,  and  also  the  Collegiata  of  Efnjjoli,  exhibit 
an  independent  style;  these  are  known  as  works  of  the  'Proto- 
Renaissance',  since  they  all  betray  a  thorough  study  of  ancient 
remains  and  early-Christian  forms. 

The  position  occupied  by  Italy  with  regard  to  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture is  thus  rendered  obvious.  She  could  not  entirely  ignore  its 
influence,  although  incapable  of  according  an  unconditional  recep- 
tion to  this,  the  highest  development  of  vault-architecture.  Gothic 
was  introduced  into  Italy  in  a  mature  and  perfected  condition.  It 
did  not  of  necessity,  as  in  France,  develop  itself  from  the  earlier 
(Romanesque)  style,  its  progress  cannot  be  traced  step  by  step;  it 
was  imported  by  foreign  architects  and  adopted  as  being  in  con- 
sonance with  the  tendency  of  the  age;  it  found  numerous  admirers 
among  the  mendicant  orders  of  monks  and  the  humbler  classes  of 
citizens,  but  could  never  quite  disengage  itself  from  Italianizing  in- 
fluences. It  was  so  far  transformed  that  the  constructive  constituents 
of  Gothic  are  degraded  to  a  decorative  office,  and  the  national  taste 
thus  became  reconciled  to  it.  The  cathedral  of  Milan  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of  Italian  Gothic;  that  style  must  rather 
be  sought  for  in  the  mediaeval  cathedrals  of  Florence,  Siena,  and 
Orvieto,  in  the  church  of  San  Petronio  at  Bologna,  and  in  secular 
edifices,  such  as  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  at  Florence,  the  communal 
palaces  of  towns  in  Central  Italy,  and  the  palaces  of  Venice.  An 
acquaintance  with  true  Gothic  construction,  so  contracted  notwith- 
standing all  its  apparent  richness,  so  exclusively  adapted  to  practical 
requirements,  can  certainly  not  be  acquired  from  these  cathedrals. 
The  spacious  interior,  inviting,  as  it  were,  to  calm  enjoyment,  while 
the  cathedrals  of  the  north  seem  to  produce  a  sense  of  oppression, 
the  predominance  of  horizontal  lines,  the  playful  application  of 
pointed  arches  and  gables,  of  finials  and  canopies,  prove  that  an 
organic  and  constructive  coherence  of  the  diflferent  architectural 
distinguishing  members  was  here  but  little  considered.  The  charac- 
teristics of  Gothic  architecture,  the  towers  immediately  connected 
with  the  facade,  and  the  prominent  buttresses  are  generally  wanting 
in  Italian  Gothic  edifices.  Gothic  lost  much  of  its  peculiar  character 
in  Italy,  but  by  these  deviations  from  the  customary  type  it  there 
became  capable  of  being  nationalized  and  of  being  reconciled  with 
the  atmosphere  and  light,  the  climate  and  natural  features  of  Italy. 

The  other  branches  of  art  were  slow  to  share  in  the  advance 
of  architecture.  Sculpture  was  first  called  to  the  aid  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  Romanesque  style  in 
the  Emilia  and  Verona,  where  it  was  applied  to  the  decoration 
of  portals  and  facades.    The  somewhat  crude  sculptures  on  the 
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facades  of  the  cathedrals  of  Modena,  Fiacenza,  and  Ferrara, 
on  the  portal  of  the  cathedral  of  Verona,  and  on  the  facade  of  San 
Zeno  (p.  xl)  are  independent  creations  of  the  masters  Wiligelmus 
and  NicoLACS  (ca.  1100),  quite  uninfluenced  by  early-Christian  or 
Byzantine  models.  They  already  reveal  a  distinct  striving  after 
liveliness  of  expression  and  perspicuity  of  narration.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  tabernacle  of  the  high-altar  at  Sant' Ambrogio 
in  Milan  and  to  the  so-called  Tcmpietto  at  Cividale,  the  latter 
probably  due  in  part  to  the  German  Benedictines,  who  worked  also 
in  San  Pietro,  near  Civate.  The  sculptures  of  Benedetto  Ante- 
LAMi  (floruit  ca.  1178-96)  in  the  cathedral,  museum,  and  bap- 
tistery of  Parma  show  farther  advances  in  the  significance  of  sym- 
bolism, the  lifelikeness  of  presentation,  and  the  reproduction  of 
spiritual  expression. 

The  church-facades  and  pulpits  of  Tuscany  did  not  begin  to  be 
adorned  with  sculpture  till  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  The 
ornamentation  of  the  architrave  of  the  main  portal  of  San  Giovanni 
Fuorcivitas  at  Pistoia,  which  is  due  to  Gruamons,  and  the  portal- 
sculptures  by  BiDDiNus  in  the  churches  of  San  Salvatore  and  San 
Casciano  (1180)  at  Lucca  are  alike  free  from  Byzantine  influence. 
German  stone-cutters  ('Maestri  Comacini')  exercised  their  art  in 
the  first  half  of  the  13th  century  in  the  churches  of  Tuscany; 
among  these  were  Guidetto,  who  worked  in  the  cathedral  of  Lucca 
(1204),  and  Guido  Bigarelli,  who  executed  the  font  of  the  bap- 
tistery at  Pisa  in  1246.  The  apparently  sudden  and  unheralded 
revival  of  ancient  ideals  which  soon  afterwards  took  place  in  Pisa 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  in  the  history  of  art. 
The  Italians  themselves  could  only  account  for  it  this  by  attribut- 
ing it  to  chance.  The  popular  story  was  that  the  sculptor  Niccol6 
Pisano  (ca.  1220-ca.  1280;  p.  513)  was  induced  by  an  inspection 
of  ancient  sarcophagi  to  exchange  the  prevailing  style  for  the  ancient. 
Indeed  we  can  actually  trace  the  antique  prototypes  of  his  reliefs 
on  the  pulpit  in  the  baptistery  at  Pisa,  figures  in  which  are  bor- 
rowed from  a  Bacchic  vase  still  preserved  in  the  Campo  Santo  of 
that  city,  from  the  sarcophagus  with  the  myth  of  Pha'dra  (p.  517), 
from  a  Konian  vase,  and  even  from  an  Etruscan  cinerary  urn. 
Whether  Nicolo  Pisano  was  a  member  of  a  local  school  or  was 
trained  under  South  Italian  influences  we  are  as  yet  unable  to 
determine.  His  sculptures  on  the  pulpits  in  the  baptistery  of  Pisa 
and  the  cathedral  of  Siena  introduce  us  at  once  into  a  new  world. 
It  is  not  merely  their  obvious  resemblance  to  the  works  of  antiquity 
that  arrests  the  eye;  a  still  higher  charm  is  exercised  by  the 
peculiarly  fresh  and  direct  life  that  animates  the  separate  figures. 
By  his  son,  Giovanni  Pisano  (1250-ca.  1331;  p.  513)  and  his 
followers  Andrea  and  Nino  Pisano,  a  diminished  homage  was  paid 
to  antiquity,   but  importance  was  still  attached  to  life  and  ex- 
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pression-  The  artists'  personal  predilections  in  composition  and 
form  assert  themselves  more  strongly;  individual  characteristics 
become  more  marked;  and  art  enters  into  a  more  intimate  relation 
with  the  national  conscious  life,  which,  meanwhile,  had  found  in 
poetry  another  vehicle  of  complete  expression. 

From  this  period  (14th  century)  therefore  the  Italians  date  the 
origin  of  their  modern  art.  Contemporaneous  writers  who  observed 
the  change  of  views,  the  revolution  in  sense  of  form,  and  the  su- 
periority of  the  more  recent  works  in  life  and  expression,  warmly 
extolled  their  authors  and  zealously  proclaimed  how  greatly  they 
surpassed  their  ancestors.  But  succeeding  generations  began  to 
lose  sight  of  this  connection  between  ancient  and  modern  art. 
A  mere  anecdote  was  deemed  sufiBcient  to  connect  Giotto  {Giotto 
di  Bovdove  1266-1337;  p.  559),  the  father  of  modern  Italian 
art,  with  Giovanni  Cimabue  (d.  after  1302),  the  most  celebrated 
representative  of  the  earlier  style.  (Cimabue  is  said  to  have  watched 
Giotto,  when,  as  a  shepherd-boy,  tracing  the  outlines  of  his  sheep  in 
the  sand,  and  to  have  received  him  as  a  pupil  in  consequence.)  But 
it  was  forgotten  that  a  revolution  in  artistic  ideas  and  forms  had 
taken  place  at  Rome,  Pisa,  and  Siena  still  earlier  than  at  Florence, 
that  both  Cimabue  and  his  pupil  Giotto  had  numerous  professional 
brethren,  and  that  the  composition  of  mosaics,  as  well  as  mural  and 
panel-painting,  was  still  successfully  practised.  Subsequent  in- 
vestigation has  rectified  these  errors,  pointed  out  the  Roman  and 
Tuscan  mosaics  as  works  of  the  transition-period,  given  Giovanni 
Pisano  credit  for  his  importance  in  the  history  of  painting  as  well 
as  of  sculpture,  and  restored  the  Sienese  master  Duccio  (ca.  1300), 
who  was  remarkable  for  his  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  ex- 
pressiveness of  his  figures,  to  his  merited  rank.  Giotto,  however, 
is  fully  entitled  to  rank  in  the  highest  class.  The  amateur  who 
before  entering  Italy  has  become  acquainted  with  Giotto  from  in- 
significant easel-pictures  only,  often  arbitrarily  attributed  to  this 
master,  and  even  in  Italy  itself  encounters  little  else  than  obliquely 
drawn  eyes,  clumsy  features,  deficient  knowledge  of  anatomy,  cum- 
brous masses  of  drapery,  and  inaccurate  perspective  as  character- 
istics of  his  style,  will  regard  Giotto's  reputation  as  ill-founded. 
He  will  be  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  why  Giotto  is  regarded  as  the 
inaugurator  of  a  new  era  of  art  and  why  the  name  of  the  old 
Florentine  master  is  only  second  in  popularity  to  that  of  Raphael. 
The  fact  is  that  Giotto's  celebrity  is  not  due  to  any  single  perfect 
work  of  art.  His  indefatigable  energy  in  difi'erent  spheres  of  art, 
the  enthusiasm  which  he  kindled  in  every  direction,  and  the  deve- 
lopment for  which  he  paved  the  way,  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, in  order  that  his  place  in  history  may  be  understood. 
Even  when,  in  consonance  with  the  poetical  sentiments  of  his  age, 
he  embodies  allegorical  conceptions,  as  poverty,  chastity,  obedience, 
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or  displays  to  us  a  ship  as  an  emblem  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
he  shows  a  masterly  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  converting  what 
is  perhaps  in  itself  an  ungrateful  idea  into  a  speaking,  lifelike 
scene.  Giotto  is  an  adept  in  narration,  in  imparting  a  faithful 
reality  to  his  compositions.  The  individual  figures  in  his  pictures 
may  fail  to  satisfy  the  expectations,  and  even  earlier  masters,  such 
as  buccio,  may  have  surpassed  him  in  execution,  but  intelligibility 
of  movement  and  dramatic  effect  were  first  naturalized  in  art  by 
Giotto.  This  is  partly  attributable  to  the  luminous  colouring  em- 
ployed by  him  instead  of  the  dark  and  heavy  tones  of  his  prede- 
cessors, enabling  him  to  impart  the  proper  expression  to  his  artistic 
and  novel  conceptions.  On  these  grounds  therefore  Giotto,  so  ver- 
satile and  so  active  in  the  most  extended  spheres,  was  accounted 
the  purest  type  of  his  time,  and  practically  shaped  the  course  of 
Italian  painting  for  nearly  a  century. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  the  earlier  Italian  painters,  so  in  that  of 
Giotto  and  his  successors,  an  opinion  of  their  true  merits  can  be 
formed  from  their  mural  paintings  alone.  The  intimate  connection 
of  the  picture  with  the  architecture,  of  which  it  constituted  the 
living  ornament,  compelled  artists  to  study  the  rules  of  symmetry 
and  harmonious  composition,  developed  their  sense  of  style,  and, 
as  extensive  spaces  were  placed  at  their  disposal,  admitted  of  broad 
and  unshackled  delineation.  Almost  every  church  in  Florence 
boasted  of  specimens  of  art  in  the  style  of  Giotto,  and  almost  ev- 
ery town  in  Central  Italy  in  the  14th  century  practised  some  branch 
of  art  akin  to  Giotto's.  The  most  valuable  works  of  this  style  are 
preserved  in  the  churches  of  Santa  Croce  (especially  the  choir 
chapelsj  and  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Florence.  Beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Tuscan  capital  the  finest  works  of  Giotto  are  to  be 
found  at  Assist  and  in  the  Madonna  dell'  Arena  at  Padua,  where 
about  1306  he  executed  an  elaborate  series  of  scenes  from  the  lives 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saviour.  The  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  (p.  515) 
affords  specimens  of  the  handiwork  of  his  pupils  and  contempora- 
ries. In  the  works  on  the  walls  of  this  unique  national  museum 
the  spectator  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  their  finely -conceived, 
poetical  character  (e.<f.  the  Triumph  over  Death),  their  sublimity 
(Last  Judgment,  Trials  of  Job),  or  their  richness  in  dramatic  effect 
(^History  of  St.  Rainerus,  and  of  the  Martyrs  Ephcsus  and  Potitus). 

In  the  15th  century,  as  it  had  done  in  the  14th,  Floreyice  con- 
tinued to  take  the  lead  amongst  the  capitals  of  Italy  in  matters 
of  art.  Vasari  ("p.  Ixvii)  accounts  for  this  by  the  pure  and  delicious 
atmosphere,  which  he  regards  as  highly  conducive  to  intelligence 
and  refinement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Florence  did  not 
itself  produce  a  greater  number  of  eminent  artists  than  other 
places.  During  a  long  period  Siena  successfully  vied  with  her  in 
artistic  fertilitv,  and  Upper  Italv  in  the  14th  ceuturv  gave  birth 
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to  the  painter  Altichieko  of  Verona  (p.  300),  who  is  distinctly 
superior  to  the  Tuscan  followers  of  Giotto.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
Italian  city  afforded  in  its  political  institutions  and  public  life  so 
many  favourable  stimulants  to  artistic  imagination,  or  promoted 
intellectual  activity  in  so  marked  a  degree,  or  combined  ease  and 
dignity  so  harmoniously  as  Florence.  "What  therefore  was  but  ob- 
scurely experienced  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  manifested  in  Siena 
at  irregular  intervals  only,  was  generally  first  realized  here  with 
tangible  distinctness.  Florence  became  the  birthplace  of  the  re- 
volution in  art  effected  by  Giotto,  and  Florence  was  the  home  of 
the  art  of  the  Renaissance,  which  began  to  prevail  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century  and  superseded  the  style  of  Giotto. 
The  word  Renaissance  is  commonly  understood  to  designate 
a  revival  of  the'antTque;  but  while  ancient  art  now  began  to  in- 
fluence artistic  taste  more  powerfully,  and  its  study  to  be  more 
zealously  prosecuted,  the  essential  character  of  the  Renaissance 
consists^by  no  means  exclusively,  or  even  principally,  in  the  imi- 
tation of  the  antique ;  nor  must  the  term  be  confined  merely  to  art, 
as  it  truly  embraces  the  whole  progress  of  civilization  in  Italy 
during  the  15th  and  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  How  this 
powerful  intellectual  tendency  manifested  itself  in  political  life, 
and  the  different  phases  it  assumed  in  the  scientific  and  the  social 
world,  cannot  here  be  discussed.  It  may,  however,  be  observed 
that  the  Renaissance  in  social  life  was  chiefly  promoted  by  the 
'humanists',  who  preferred  general  culture  to  great  professional 
attainments,  who  enthusiastically  regarded  classical  antiquity  as 
the  golden  age  of  great  men,  and  who  exercised  the  most  extensive 
influence  on  the  bias  of  artistic  views.  In  the  period  of  the  Renai- 
ssance the  position  of  the  artist  with  regard  to  his  work,  and 
the  nature  and  aspect  of  the  latter  are  changed.  The  education 
and  taste  of  the  individual  artist  is  more  clearly  mirrored  in  his 
work  than  was  ever  before  the  case;  his  creations  are  pre-emi- 
nently the  reflection  of  his  intellect;  his  alone  is  the  responsibi- 
lity, his  the  reward  of  success  or  the  mortification  of  failure. 
Artists  now  seek  to  attain  celebrity,  they  desire  their  works  to 
be  examined  and  judged  as  testimonials  of  their  personal  endow- 
ments. Mere  technical  skill  by  no  means  satisfies  them,  although 
they  are  far  from  despising  the  discipline  of  a  handicraft  (many 
of  the  most  eminent  quattrocentists  having  received  the  rudiments 
of  their  education  in  the  workshop  of  the  goldsmith);  exclusive 
devotion  to  a  single  sphere  of  art  is  regarded  by  them  as  an  indi- 
cation of  intellectual  poverty,  while  they  aim  at  mastering  the 
technique  of  every  branch.  They  work  simultaneously  as  painters 
and  sculptors,  and  when  they  devote  themselves  also  to  archi- 
tecture it  is  deemed  nothing  unwonted  or  anomalous.  A  compre- 
hensive and  versatile  education,  united  with  refined  personal  sen- 
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timents,  forms  their  loftiest  aim.  Tliis  they  attain  in  but  few 
instances,  but  that  they  eagerly  aspired  to  it  is  proved  by  the  bio- 
graphy of  the  illustrious  Leon  Battista  Alberti  (1404-72),  who, 
at  once  a  practical  artist  and  a  profound  theorist,  is  entitled  to  the 
same  rank  in  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century  as  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  in  the  16th.  Rationally  educated,  physically  and  morally 
healthy,  keenly  alive  to  the  calm  enjoyments  of  life,  and  possessing 
clearly  defined  ideas  and  pure  tastes,  the  Renaissance  artists  neces- 
sarily regarded  nature  and  her  artistic  embodiment  with  different 
views  from  their  predecessors.  A  fresh  and  joyous  love  of  nature 
seems  to  pervade  the  whole  of  this  period.  She  not  only  afforded 
an  unbounded  field  to  the  scientific,  but  artists  also  strove  to  ap- 
proach her  at  first  by  a  careful  study  of  her  various  phenomena. 
Anatomy,  geometry,  perspective,  and  the  study  of  proportion  dra- 
pery, and  colour  are  zealously  pursued  and  practically  applied. 
External  truth,  fidelity  to  nature,  and  a  correct  rendering  of  real 
life  in  its  minutest  details  are  among  the  necessary  qualities  in  a 
perfect  work.  The  realism  of  the  representation  is,  however, 
only  the  basis  for  the  expression  of  lifelike  character  and  present 
enjoyment.  The  earlier  artists  of  the  Renaissance  rarely  exhibit 
partiality  for  pathetic  scenes  or  events  that  awaken  painful  emo- 
tions and  turbulent  passions,  and  when  such  incidents  are  repre- 
sented they  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  exaggerated.  The  preference 
of  these  masters  obviously  inclines  to  cheerful  and  joyous  subjects. 
In  the  works  of  the  15th  century  strict  faithfulness,  in  an  objective 
sense,  must  not  be  looked  for.  Whetlier  the  topic  be  derived  from 
the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  from  history,  tradition,  or  fable,  it 
is  always  transplanted  to  the  immediate  present,  and  adorned  with 
the  colours  of  actual  life.  Thus  Florentines  of  the  genuine  national 
type  are  represented  as  surrounding  the  patriarchs,  visiting  Eliza- 
beth after  the  birth  of  her  son,  or  witnessing  the  miracles  of  Christ. 
This  innocent  transference  of  remote  events  to  the  present  stands 
in  admirable  harmony  with  the  naive  methods  of  narration  still 
characteristic  of  these  compositions. 

The  development  of  Italian  art,  however,  by  no  moans  termi- 
nates with  mere  fidelity  to  nature,  a  quality  likewise  displayed  by 
the  contemporaneous  art  of  the  North.  A  superficial  glance  at  the 
works  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  enables  one  to  recognise  the  higher 
goal  of  imagination.  The  carefully  selected  groups  of  dignified 
men,  beautiful  women,  and  pleasing  children,  occasionally  without 
internal  necessity  placed  in  the  foreground,  prove  that  attractive- 
ness was  pre-eminently  aimed  at.  This  is  evidenced  also  by  the 
early-awakened  enthusiasm  for  the  nude,  by  the  skill  in  disposition 
of  drapery,  and  the  care  devoted  to  boldness  of  outline  and  accu- 
racy of  form.  It  is  still  more  obvious  in  the  keen  sense  of  sym- 
metry observable  in  all  the  better  artists.     The  individual  figures 
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are  not  coldly  and  accurately  drawn  in  conformity  with  systematic 
rules.  They  are  executed  with  refined  taste  and  feeling;  harshness 
of  expression  and  unpleasing  characteristics  are  sedulously  avoided, 
while  in  the  art  of  the  North  (e.g.  in  wood -cuts  and  engravings) 
physiognomic  fidelity  is  usually  accompanied  by  extreme  rigidity. 
A  taste  for  symmetry  does  not  prevail  in  the  formation  of  the  in- 
dividual figure  only;  obedience  to  rhythmical  precepts  is  perceptible 
in  the  disposition  of  the  groups  also  and  in  the  composition  of 
the  entire  work.  The  intimate  connection  between  Italian  wall- 
painting  (fresco)  and  architecture  naturally  leads  to  the  transference 
of  architectural  rules  to  the  province  of  pictorial  art,  whereby  not 
only  the  invasion  of  a  mere  sensuous  naturalism  was  obviated,  but 
the  fullest  scope  was  afforded  to  the  personal  and  individual  capa- 
city of  the  artist.  For  to  discover  the  most  effective  proportions, 
to  move  only  in  harmonious  progressions,  to  inspire  life  into  a 
scene  by  the  very  rhythm  of  line,  are  not  accomplishments  to  be 
acquired  by  extraneous  aid;  precise  measurement  and  calculation 
are  here  of  no  avail;  only  a  discriminating  eye,  refined  taste,  and 
a  creative  imagination,  which  instinctively  divines  the  appropriate 
forms  for  its  design,  can  achieve  mastery. 

This  enthusiasm  for  external  beauty  and  just  and  harmonious 
proportions  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  art  of  the  Renai.s- 
.sance.  Its  veneration  for  the  antique  is  also  thus  accounted  for. 
At  first  an  ambitious  thirst  for  fame  caused  the  Italians  of  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries  to  look  back  to  classical  antiquity  as  the 
era  of  illustrious  men,  and  ardently  to  desire  its  return.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  they  regarded  it  simply  as  an  excellent  and 
appropriate  resource,  when  the  study  of  actual  life  did  not  suffice, 
and  an  admirable  assistance  in  perfecting  their  sense  of  form  and 
symmetry.  They  by  no  means  viewed  the  art  of  the  ancients  as  a 
perfect  whole,  or  as  the  product  of  a  definite  historical  epoch,  that 
hat  developed  itself  under  peculiar  conditions;  their  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  individual  works  of  antiquity  and  their  special 
beauties.  Thus  ancient  ideas  were  re-admitted  into  the  sphere  of 
Renaissance  art.  A  return  to  the  religious  spirit  of  the  Romans 
and  G-reeks  is  not  of  course  to  be  inferred  from  the  veneration  for 
the  ancient  gods  shown  during  the  humanistic  period;  belief  in  the 
Olympian  gods  was  extinct;  but  just  because  no  devotional  feeling 
was  intermingled,  because  the  forms  could  receive  life  only  from 
creative  imagination,  did  they  exercise  so  powerful  an  influence  on 
the  Italian  masters. 

These  remarks  will,  it  is  hoped,  convey  to  the  reader  a  general 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  Renaissance.  Those  who  examine  the 
Architectural  Works  of  the  15th  or  16th  century  should  refrain 
from  marring  their  enjoyment  by  the  not  altogether  justifiable  re- 
flection that  in  the  Renaissance  style  no  new  system  was  invented, 
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as  the  architects  merely  employed  the  ancient  elements  and  ad- 
hered principally  to  tradition  in  their  constructive  principles  and 
selection  of  component  parts.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  want  of 
organization,  however,  great  beauty  of  form,  the  outcome  of  the 
most  exuberant  imagination,  will  be  observed  in  all  these  structures. 

Throughout  the  diversified  stages  of  the  development  of  the 
succeeding  styles  of  Renaissance  architecture,  felicity  of  proportion 
is  invariably  the  aim  of  all  the  great  masters.  To  appreciate  their 
success  in  this  aim  should  be  regarded  as  the  principal  task  also 
of  the  spectator,  who  with  this  object  in  view  will  do  well  to  com- 
pare a  Grothic  with  a  Renaissance  structure.  This  comparison  will 
prove  to  him  that  harmony  of  proportion  is  not  the  only  effective 
element  in  architecture;  for,  especially  in  the  cathedrals  of  Ger- 
many, the  exclusively  vertical  tendency,  the  attention  to  form 
without  regard  to  measure,  the  violation  of  precepts  of  rhythm, 
and  a  disregard  of  proportion  and  of  the  proper  ratio  of  the  open  to 
the  closed  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  eye.  Even  the  unskilled  ama- 
teur will  thus  be  convinced  of  the  abrupt  contrast  between  the 
mediaeval  and  the  Renaissance  styles.  Thus  prepared,  he  may,  for 
example  proceed  to  inspect  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence^  which, 
undecorated  and  unorganized  as  it  is,  would  scarcely  be  distin- 
guishable from  a  rude  pile  of  stones,  if  a  judgment  were  formed 
from  the  mere  description.  The  artistic  charm  consists  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  proportions,  the  just  relation  in  the  height  of  the 
stories,  and  the  tasteful  adjustment  of  the  windows  in  the  vast 
surface  of  the  facade.  That  the  architects  thoroughly  understood 
the  aesthetic  effect  of  symmetrical  proportions  is  proved  by  the  mode 
of  construction  adopted  in  the  somewhat  more  recent  Florentine 
palaces  (Palazzi  Medici,  Rucellai,  and  Strozzi),  in  which  the  roughly 
hewn  blocks  (rustica)  in  the  successive  stories  recede  in  gradations, 
and  by  the  careful  experiments  as  to  whether  the  cornice  sur- 
mounting the  structure  should  bear  reference  to  the  highest  story 
or  to  tlie  entire  facade.  The  same  bias  manifests  itself  in  Bramante's 
imagination  (p.  1);  and  when  in  church-facades,  after  the  example 
of  Palladio  (p.  li),  a  single  order  of  columns  was  substituted  for 
those  resting  above  one  another,  symmetry  of  proportion  was  still 
the  object  in  view. 

From  the  buildings  of  Brunelleschi  (p.  1),  the  greatest  master 
of  the  Early  Renaissance,  down  to  those  of  Andrea  Palladio 
of  Vicenza  (p.  li),  the  last  great  architect  of  the  Renaissance,  all 
•works  of  architecture  will  be  found  to  possess  many  features  in 
common.  The  style  of  the  15th  century  may,  however,  easily  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  10th.  The  Florentine  Pitti,  Medici, 
and  Strozzi  palaces  are  still  based  on  the  type  of  the  mediaeval 
castle,  but  other  contemporary  creations  show  a  closer  aflinity  to  the 
forms  and  articulation  of  antique  art.    A  taste  for  beauty  of  detail, 
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coeval  with  the  realistic  tendency  in  painting,  produces  in  the 
architecture  of  the  15th  century  an  extensive  application  of  grace- 
ful and  attractive  ornaments,  which  entirely  cover  the  surfaces  and 
throw  the  real  organization  of  the  edifice  into  the  background.  For 
a  time  the  true  aim  of  Renaissance  art  appears  to  have  been  de- 
parted from ;  anxious  care  is  devoted  to  detail  instead  of  to  general 
effect;  the  re-application  of  columns  did  not  at  first  admit  of  spacious 
structures;  the  dome  rose  but  timidly  above  the  level  of  the  roof. 
But  this  attention  to  minutiae,  this  disregard  of  effect  on  the  part 
of  these  architects,  was  only,  as  it  were,  a  restraining  of  their 
power  in  order  the  more  completely  to  master,  the  more  grandly  to 
develop  the  art. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Renaissance  palaces  (among  which 
the  ducal  palace  of  Urbino  has  always  been  regarded  as  pre-emi- 
nently typical)  are  more  attractive  than  the  churches.  These  last, 
however,  though  destitute  of  the  venerable  associations  connected 
with  the  mediseval  cathedrals,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  ability 
of  their  builders.  The  churches  of  Northern  Italy  in  particular  are 
worthy  of  examination.  The  principal  early-Renaissance  monu- 
ment in  this  part  of  the  country  is  the  fagade  of  the  Certosa 
of  Pavia,  a  superb  example  of  decorative  architecture.  Besides 
the  marble  edifices  of  this  period  we  observe  also  structures  in 
brick,  in  which  the  vaulting  and  pillars  are  prominent  features.  The 
favourite  form  was  either  circular  or  that  of  the  Greek  cross  (with 
equal  arms),  the  edifice  being  usually  crowned  with  a  dome  and 
displaying  in  its  interior  an  exuberant  taste  for  lavish  enrichment. 
Of  this  type  are  the  cathedral  and  Santa  Maria  di  Canepanova  at 
Pavia,  the  Incoronata  at  Lodi,  and  the  Madonna  della  Croce  near 
Crema.  It  was  in  this  region  that  Bramante  prosecuted  the  stu- 
dies of  which  Rome  afterwards  reaped  the  benefit.  Among  the 
secular  buildings  of  N.  Italy  we  may  mention  the  Ospedale  Maggiore 
at  Milan,  which  shows  the  transition  from  Gothic  to  Renaissance. 
The  best  survey  of  the  palatial  edifices  built  of  brick  will  be  ob- 
tained by  walking  through  the  streets  of  Bologna,  where  the  great 
masters  Formigine  and  Terribilia  (p.  471)  demonstrated  their 
supremacy  in  the  finest  development  of  terracotta  decoration. 

The  visitor  to  Venice  will  have  an  opportunity  of  tracing  within 
a  very  limited  space  the  progress  of  Renaissance  architecture.  The 
court  of  the  Doge's  Palace  and  the  church  of  San  Zaccaria  are 
examples  of  early-Renaissance  still  in  conflict  with  Gothic,  while 
the  richly  coloured  church  of  Santa  Maria  dci  Miracoli  and  the 
Scuola  di  San  Marco  exhibit  the  style  in  its  perfection.  Foremost 
among  the  architects  of  Venice  must  be  mentioned  the  Lombardi, 
to  whom  most  of  the  Venetian  buildings  of  the  15th  cent,  are  attri- 
buted; and  Antonio  Rizzo  of  Verona  (ca.  1430  to  ca.  1498;  p.  350) 
is  a  worthy  coadjutor.     One  of  the  most  famous  architects  of  N. 
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Italy  was  Fra  Giocondo  of  Verona  (1435-1515;  p.  299),  a  monk, 
a  philologist  (the  discoverer  of  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny),  a 
botanist,  an  engineer,  and  a  thoroughly  trained  architect,  who  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  after  the  death  of  Braniante,  was  summoned 
to  Rome  to  superintend  the  building  of  St.  Peter's. 

Examples  of  early  Renaissance  architecture  abound  in  the  towns 
of  Tuscany.  At  Florence,  the  scene  of  Filippo  Brunelleschi's 
labours  (1377-1446;  p.  560),  the  attention  is  chiefly  arrested  by 
the  churches  of  San  Lorenzo  and  Santo  Spirito,  the  Cappella  dei 
Pazzi  (Santa  Croce),  the  hall  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  the 
Old  Sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo,  with  which  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  New  Sacristy  by  Michael  Angelo.  The  Palazzo  Rucellai 
(p.  xlviii),  by  Leon  Battista  Alberti  (p.  xlvi),  is  important  sa  show- 
ing the  combination  of  pilasters  with  'rustica',  the  greatest  ad- 
vance achieved  by  the  early  Renaissance.  Siena,  with  its  numer- 
ous palaces,  Pienza,  with  the  buildings  of  Bernardino  Rossellino 
(p.  liv),  the  model  of  a  Renaissance  town,  and  Urbino  also  afford 
excellent  examples  of  the  art  of  the  Quattrocentists,  but  are 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  volume.  Though  uniformity  is 
not  a  feature  of  Renaissance  art,  these  edifices  may  be  classed  in 
a  number  of  local  groups,  according  to  material  and  various  other 
characteristics. 

The  early  Renaissance  is  succeeded  by  Bramante's  epoch 
(1444-1514;  p.  158),  with  which  began  the  golden  age  of  sym- 
metrical construction.  With  a  wise  economy  the  mere  decorative 
portions  were  circumscribed,  while  greater  significance  and  more 
marked  expression  were  imparted  to  the  true  constituents  of  the 
structure,  the  real  exponents  of  the  architectural  design.  The 
works  of  the  Bramantine  era  are  less  graceful  and  attractive  than 
those  of  its  predecessors,  but  superior  in  their  well  defined,  lofty 
simplicity  and  finished  character.  Had  the  Church  of  St.  Peter 
been  completed  in  the  consistent  form  originally  designed  by 
Bramante,  which  would  have  made  it  superior  to  all  the  edifices 
of  antiquity,  we  could  have  pronounced  a  more  decided  opinion 
as  to  the  ideal  of  the  church-architecture  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
circumstance  that  the  grandest  work  of  this  style  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  most  varied  alterations  teaches  us  to  refrain  from  the 
indiscriminate  blame  which  so  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of  Re- 
naissance churches.  It  must  at  least  be  admitted  that  the  favourite 
form  of  a  Greek  cross  with  rounded  extremities  and  a  central  dome 
possesses  concentrated  unity,  and  that  the  pillar-construction  re- 
lieved liy  niches  presents  a  most  majestic  appearance;  nor  can  it 
be  disputed  tliat  in  the  churches  of  the  Renaissance  the  same  artistic 
principles  are  applied  as  in  the  universally  admired  palaces  and 
secular  edifices.  If  the  former  tiicrefore  excite  less  interest,  this 
is  not  due  to  the  inferiority  of  the  architects  but  to  causes  beyond 
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tlieir  control.  The  great  masters  of  this  culminating  period  of  the 
Renaissance  were  Raphael  (p.  Ixi),  Baldassare  Peruzzi  (p.  471), 
and  the  younger  Antonio  da  Sangallo  at  Rome,  Michele  San- 
MiCHELi  of  Verona  (1484-1559;  p.  300)  and  Iacopo  Sansovino  of 
Florence  (1486-1570;  p.  350)  at  Venice,  while  Michael  Angelo 
(p.  lix)  forms  the  connecting  link  with  the  late -Renaissance  and 
baroque  era. 

Outside  of  Lombardy  the  traveller  will  best  become  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  Bramante  and  his  contemporaries  at  Rome, 
but  there  are  other  places  also  that  possess  important  examples 
of  the  'High  Renaissance'  style.  At  Florence,  for  example,  are  the 
Palazzo  Pandolfini  and  the  Palazzo  Uguccioni,  the  former  of  which 
is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Raphael;  the  court  of  the  Pitti 
Palace  by  Bart.  Ammanati;  the  Palazzo  Serristori  and  the  Palazzo 
Bartolini  by  Baccio  d'Agnolo.  We  must  mention  Mantua  as  the 
scene  of  the  architectural  labours  of  Giulio  Romano  (p.  315), 
Verona  with  its  numerous  buildings  by  Sanmicheli  {e.g.  the  Pa- 
lazzo Bevilacqua),  and  Padua.,  where  Giovanni  Maria  Falconetto 
(1458-1534)  and  Andrea  Riccio  (Cappella  del  Santo)  flourished. 
At  Venice  the  Renaissance  culminated  in  the  works  of  Iacopo  San- 
sovino (Old  Library).  The  succeeding  generation  of  the  16th  cent- 
ury did  not  adhere  to  the  style  introduced  by  Bramante,  which, 
indeed,  had  never  been  reduced  to  a  finished  system.  They  aim, 
under  the  influence  of  Michael  Angelo,  more  sedulously  at  general 
effect,  so  that  harmony  among  the  individual  members  begins  to 
be  neglected;  they  endeavour  to  arrest  the  eye  by  boldness  of  con- 
struction and  striking  contrasts;  or  they  borrow  new  modes  of  ex- 
pression from  antiquity,  the  precepts  of  which  had  hitherto  been 
applied  in  an  unsystematic  manner  only,  and  undertake  a  critical 
archaeological  revision  of  its  details.  Bolocpia  became  the  scene  of 
the  activity  of  the  two  great  theorists,  Vignola  and  Serlio  (pp.  455, 
471),  the  first  of  whom  exercised  an  enormous  influence  on  the 
future  of  architecture  by  his  book  on  the  Five  Orders  of  Archi- 
tecture, while  the  latter  wrote  a  significant  work  on  the  contem- 
porary ideas  of  antique  art.  Another  important  master  of  the  late 
Renaissance  was  Galeazzo  Alessi  of  Perugia  (1512-72),  architect 
of  Santa  Maria  di  Carignano  at  Genoa  and  the  Palazzo  Marino  at 
Milan. 

In  the  middle  and  latter  half  of  the  16th  cent.  Bologna,  Milan, 
Genoa,  and  Vicenza  were  zealous  patrons  of  art.  The  most  emi- 
nent architect  of  this  period  at  Venice  was  Andrea  Palladio  of 
Vicenza  (1518-80;  p.  324),  the  last  of  the  great  Renaissance  archi- 
tects, whose  Venetian  churches  (San  Giorgio  Maggiore  and  Reden- 
tore)  and  Vicentine  palaces  are  equally  celebrated.  The  fundamental 
type  of  domestic  architecture  at  Venice  recurs  with  little  variation. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  afi'orded  little  scope  for  the  caprice  of 
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the  architect,  while  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  in- 
clined them  to  adhere  to  the  style  established  by  custom.  Nice 
distinctions  of  style  are  therefore  the  more  observable,  and  that 
which  emanated  from  a  pure  sense  of  form  the  more  appreciable. 
Those  who  have  been  convinced  by  careful  comparison  of  the  great 
superiority  of  the  Library  of  Sansovino  (in  the  Piazzetta;  p.  359) 
over  the  new  Procuratie  of  Vincenzo  Scamozzi  (1552-1616;  p.  354), 
although  the  two  edifices  exactly  correspond  in  many  respects,  have 
made  great  progress  towards  an  accurate  insight  into  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Renaissance. 

Much,  however,  would  be  lost  by  the  traveller  who  devoted 
his  attention  exclusively  to  the  master-works  that  have  been  ex- 
tolled from  time  immemorial,  or  solely  to  the  great  monumental 
structures.  As  even  the  insignificant  vases  [majolicas,  manufactured 
at  Pesaro,  Urbino,  Gubbio,  Deruta,  Faenza,  and  Castel  Durante) 
testify  to  the  taste  of  the  Italians,  their  partiality  for  classical 
models,  and  their  enthusiasm  for  purity  of  form,  so  also  in  inferior 
works,  some  of  which  fall  within  the  province  of  a  mere  handi- 
craft, the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  Renaissance  style  are  often 
detected,  and  charming  specimens  of  architecture  are  sometimes 
discovered  in  remote  corners  of  Italian  towns.  Nor  must  the  vast 
domain  of  decorative  sculpture  be  disregarded,  as  such  works, 
whether  in  metal,  stone,  or  stucco,  inlaid  or  carved  wood  (intarsia 
and  intaglio),  often  verge  on  the  sphere  of  architecture  in  their 
designs,  drawing,  and  style  of  enrichment. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  architecture  of  the  Re- 
naissance, which  in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  modern  life 
manifests  its  greatest  excellence  in  secular  structures,  cannot  fail 
to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  most  superficial  observer.  With  the 
Sculpture  of  the  same  period,  however,  the  case  is  different.  The 
Italian  architecture  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuines  still  possesses 
a  practical  value  and  is  imitated  even  at  the  present  day,  and  paint- 
ing undoubtedly  attained  its  highest  consummation  at  the  same 
period.  But  the  sculpture  of  tiie  Renaissance  does  not  appear  to 
us  worthy  of  revival,  and  indeed  cannot  compete  with  that  of  anti- 
quity. Yet  the  plastic  art,  far  from  enjoying  a  lower  degree  of 
favour,  was  rather  viewed  by  the  artists  of  that  age  as  the  proper 
centre  of  their  sphere  of  activity.  Sculpture  was  the  first  art  in 
Italy  which  was  launched  into  the  stream  of  the  Renaissance,  in 
its  development  it  was  ever  a  step  in  advance  of  the  other  arts, 
and  in  the  popular  opinion  possessed  the  advantage  of  most  clearly 
embodying  tiie  current  ideas  of  the  age  and  of  affording  the  most 
brilliant  evidence  of  the  re-awakened  love  of  art.  Owing  probably 
to  the  closeness  of  the  connection  between  the  plastic  art  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  peculiar  national  culture,  the  former  lost 
much  of  its  value  after  the  decline  of  the  latter,  and  was  less 
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appreciated  than  pictorial  and  architectural  works,  in  which  ad- 
ventitious historical  origin  is  obviously  less  important  than  general 
effect.  In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance, 
the  enquirer  at  once  encounters  serious  deviations  from  strict 
precepts,  and  numerous  infringements  of  aesthetic  rules.  The  ex- 
ecution of  reliefs  constitutes  by  far  the  widest  sphere  of  action 
of  the  Italian  sculptors  of  the  15th  century.  These,  however, 
contrary  to  immemorial  usage,  are  executed  in  a  pictorial  style. 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti  (1381-1455),  for  example,  in  his  celebrated 
(eastern)  door  of  the  baptistery  of  Florence,  is  not  satisfied  with 
grouping  the  figures  as  in  a  painting,  and  placing  them  in  a  rich 
landscape  copied  from  nature.  He  treats  the  background  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  perspective;  the  figures  at  a  distance 
are  smaller  and  less  raised  than  those  in  the  foreground.  He  over- 
steps the  limits  of  the  plastic  art,  and  above  all  violates  the  laws 
of  the  relief-style,  according  to  which  the  figures  are  always  re- 
presented in  an  imaginary  space,  and  the  usual  system  of  a  mere 
design  in  profile  seldom  departed  from.  In  like  manner  the  painted 
reliefs  in  terracotta  by  Luca  della  Robbia  (1400-82)  are  some- 
what inconsistent  with  our  conceptions  of  the  purity  of  plastic 
form.  But  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sculptors  of  the  Re- 
naissance did  not  derive  their  ideas  from  a  previously  defined 
system,  or  adhere  to  abstract  rules,  the  fresh  and  lifelike  vigour 
of  their  works  (especially  those  of  the  15th  century)  will  not  be 
disputed,  and  prejudice  will  be  dispelled  by  the  great  attractions 
of  the  reliefs  themselves.  The  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance  adheres 
as  strictly  as  the  other  arts  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  re- 
presentation; scrupulous  care  is  bestowed  on  the  faithful  and  at- 
tractive rendering  of  the  individual  objects;  the  taste  is  gratified 
by  expressive  heads,  graceful  female  figures,  and  joyous  children; 
the  sculptors  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  nude, 
and  the  importance  of  a  calm  and  dignified  flow  of  drapery.  In 
their  anxiety  for  fidelity  of  representation,  however,  they  do  not 
shrink  from  harshness  of  expression  or  rigidity  of  form.  Their 
predilection  for  bronze-casting,  an  art  which  was  less  in  vogue  in 
the  16th  cent.,  accords  with  their  love  of  individualizing  their 
characters.  In  this  material,  decision  and  pregnancy  of  form  are 
expressed  without  restraint,  and  almost,  as  it  were,  spontaneously. 
Works  in  marble  also  occur,  but  these  generally  trench  on  the 
province  of  decoration,  and  seldom  display  the  bold  and  unfettered 
aspirations  which  are  apparent  in  the  works  in  bronze. 

The  churches  have  always  afforded  the  most  important  field  for 
the  labours  of  the  Italian  sculptors,  some  of  them,  such  as  Santa 
Croce  at  Florence,  the  Frari  and  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo  at  Venice, 
and  Sant'  Antonio  at  Padua,  forming  very  museums  of  Renaissance 
sculpture.    At  the  same  time  many  of  the  wealthier  families  (the 
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Medici  and  others)  embellished  their  mansions  with  statuary,  and 
the  art  of  the  sculptor  was  frequently  invoked  with  a  view  to  erect 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  some  public  benefactor. 

At  Florence,  the  cradle  of  Renaissance  sculpture,  we  become 
acquainted  with  Ghiberti  and  Delia  Robbla,  who  have  been  already 
mentioned,  and  with  the  famous  Donatello  (1386-1466),  who 
introduced  a  naturalistic  style,  which,  though  often  harsh,  is  full 
of  life  and  character.  Among  his  most  successful  works  are  the 
statue  of  St.  George  and  the  Victorious  David  in  bronze  in  the 
Museo  Nazionale  (p.  592),  a  collection  invaluable  to  the  student  of 
the  early  Renaissance.  The  reliefs  on  the  two  pulpits  in  San 
Lorenzo,  the  sculptures  in  the  sacristy  of  that  church  (p.  620),  and 
the  singing -gallery  in  the  Cathedral  Museum  should  also  be  in 
spected.  The  Judith  Group  in  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  a  late  work, 
marks  the  limits  of  this  naturalistic  style;  the  striving  after  the 
utmost  possible  expressiveness,  combined  with  the  uneasy  move- 
ments and  stiff  lines,  produces  an  effect  of  positive  ugliness. 
Donatello's  finest  works  out  of  Florence  are  his  equestrian  statue 
of  Gattamelata  and  the  numerous  sculptures  in  Sant'  Antonio  at 
Padua.  —  With  Florence  may  be  mentioned  Siena,  whose  chief 
master,  Iacopo  della  Quercia  (1374-1438),  exercised  his  craft  also 
at  Lucca  (tomb  of  Ilaria  del  Carretto)  and  Bologna  (fagade- 
ornamentation  of  San  Petronio). 

The  next  sculptor  of  note  after  Donatello  was  Andrea  Ver- 
ROCcHio  (1436-88),  one  of  the  most  influential  artists  of  his  day, 
equally  successful  in  works  in  bronze  (equestrian  statue  of  Colleoni 
at  Venice)  and  marble.  Most  of  the  other  masters  of  this  period 
(Bernardo  and  Antonio  Rossellino,  Mino  da  Fiesole,  Desiderio 
DA  Settignano,  and  Benedetto  da  Maiano)  were  chiefly  occupied 
in  the  execution  of  tombstones  and  reliefs  of  the  Madonna,  and  do 
not  occupy  a  position  of  so  much  importance;  but  the  life  and 
sense  of  beauty  which  characterize  the  early  Renaissance  are  ad- 
mirably exemplified  both  in  their  works  and  in  those  of  Matted 
CiviTALi  of  Lucca  (1436-1501;  p.  529).  Important  Florentine 
masters  of  the  first  half  of  the  16th  cent,  were  Giov.  Franc.  Rhstici 
(1474-1554),  who  was  inspired  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  parti- 
cularly Andrea  Sansovino  (1460-1529),  the  sculptor  of  the  exquisite 
group  of  Christ  and  the  Baptist  in  the  baptistery  at  Florence,  of 
superb  monuments  at  Rome  (in  the  choir  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo), 
and  of  some  of  the  sculptures  which  adorn  the  Santa  Casa  in  Loreto. 
Northern  Italy  also  contributed  largely  to  the  development  of  the 
plastic  art.  The  Certosa  at  Pavia  (p.  lix),  for  example,  afforded 
occupation  during  several  decades  to  numerous  artists,  among  whom 
the  most  eminent  were  Giovanni  Antonio  Amadeo  (1447-1522; 
p.  158;  creator  of  the  Cappella  Colleoni  at  Bergamo)  and,  at  a 
later  period,  Ckistokouo  Solaki  (d.  1527j,  suruamed  II  Gubbo; 
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Venice  abounds  in  works  by  the  Lombardi  (pp.  xlix,  351)  and  by 
Alessandro  Leopardi  (d.  1522),  the  most  famous  sculptor  of  his 
period;  Riccio  (p.  li)  wrought  at  Padua;  Bambaia  (ca.  1480- 
1548;  p.  158)  and  the  above-mentioned  Cristoforo  Solari  were 
actively  engaged  at  Milan;  and  Modena  afforded  employment 
to  GuiDO  Mazzoni  and  Axtonio  Begarelli  (p.  452),  artists  in 
terracotta. 

Among  the  various  works  executed  by  these  masters  Monu- 
mental Tombs  largely  predominate.  While  these  are  often  of  a 
somewhat  bombastic  character,  they  affoi^d  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  high  value  attached  to  individuality  and  personal  culture  dur- 
ing the  Renaissance  period.  We  may  perhaps  also  frequently  take 
exception  to  the  monotony  of  their  style,  which  remained  almost 
unaltered  for  a  whole  century,  but  we  cannot  fail  to  derive  genuine 
pleasure  from  the  inexhaustible  freshness  of  imagination  and  rich- 
ness of  detail  displayed  within  such  narrow  limits. 

As  museums  cannot  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  sculpture 
of  the  15th  century,  so  the  picture-galleries  will  not  afford  an 
accurate  insight  into  the  Painting  of  that  period.  Sculptures  are 
frequently  removed  from  their  original  position,  but  mural  paint- 
ings are  of  course  generally  inseparable  from  the  walls  that  they 
adorn.  Of  the  frescoes  of  the  15th  century  of  which  a  record  has 
been  preserved  perhaps  one-half  have  been  destroyed  or  obliterated, 
but  those  still  extant  are  the  most  instructive  and  attractive  ex- 
amples of  the  art  of  this  period.  The  mural  paintings  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  (Cappella  Brancacci)  at  Florence  (p.  631) 
are  usually  spoken  of  as  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  painting  of  the 
Renaissance.  On  material  grounds  the  classification  is  justifiable,  as 
this  cycle  of  pictures  maybe  regarded  as  a  programme  of  the  earlier 
art  of  the  Renaissance,  the  importance  of  which  it  served  to  maintain 
even  during  the  age  of  Raphael.  Here  the  beauty  of  the  nude  was 
first  revealed,  and  here  a  calm  dignity  was  for  the  first  time  im- 
parted to  the  individual  figures,  as  well  as  to  the  general  arrange- 
ment; here  the  transformation  of  a  group  of  indifterent  spectators 
into  a  sympathizing  choir,  forming  as  it  were  a  frame  to  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  the  scene,  was  first  successfully  effected.  It  is,  there- 
fore, natural  that  these  frescoes  should  still  be  regarded  as  models 
for  imitation,  and  that,  when  the  attention  of  connoisseurs  was  again 
directed  during  the  18th  century  to  the  beauties  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  period,  the  works  of  Masolino  (ca.  1383-1440)  and 
Masaccio  (1401-28)  should  have  been  eagerly  rescued  from  oblivion. 

A  visit  to  the  churches  and  convents  of  Tuscany  is  well  calculated 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  subsequent  rapid  development  of  the  art  of 
painting,  and  of  the  diversified  and  widely  ramifying  tendencies, 
which  originally  had  their  root  in  one  and  the  same  impulse  or 
principle.    The  ancient  convent  of  Sant'  Apollonia  in  Florence 
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(p.  618)  contains  the  most  important  works  of  Andrea  delCastagno 
(ca.  1410-57),  who  ranks  with  Masaccio  and  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  (ca. 
1406-69;  frescoes  in  the  cathedral  of  Prato)  as  one  of  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  older  generation.  In  the  Dominican  monastery 
of  San  Marco  reigns  the  pious  and  peaceful  genius  of  Fra  Giovanni 
Angelico  da  Fiesole  (1387-1455),  who,  though  inferior  to  his 
contemporaries  in  dramatic  power,  vies  with  the  best  of  them 
in  depth  of  sentiment  and  sense  of  beauty,  and  who  in  his  old  age 
displayed  his  well -matured  art  in  the  frescoes  of  the  chapel  of 
St.  Nicholas  in  the  Vatican.  His  pupil  Benozzo  Gozzoli  (1420-97) 
shows  himself,  in  the  private  chapel  of  the  Palazzo  Medici  and  in 
San  Gimignano  and  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  as  an  enthusiastic 
follower  of  nature  and  a  genial  story-teller.  Most  important  and 
extensive  works  in  Florence  are  those  of  Do>rENico  Ghirlandaio 
(1449-94):  viz.  the  frescoes  in  Santa  Trinita  and  those  in  the  choir 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  which  in  sprightliness  of  conception  and  in 
faithful  representation  of  the  Florentine  life  of  the  time  are  hardly 
surpassed  by  any  other  work  of  the  same  period.  (The  traveller 
will  find  it  very  instructive  to  compare  the  former  of  these  works 
with  the  mural  paintings  of  Giotto  in  Santa  Croce,  which  also 
represent  the  legend  of  St.  Francis,  and  to  draw  a  parallel  between 
Ghirlandaio's  Last  Supper  in  the  church  of  Ognissanti  and  the 
work  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.) 

Although  the  Tuscan  painters  exhibit  their  art  to  its  fullest 
extent  in  their  mural  paintings  their  easel-pictures  are  also  well 
worthy  of  most  careful  examination;  for  it  was  chiefly  through  these 
that  they  gradually  attained  to  perfection  in  imparting  beauty  and 
dignity  to  the  human  form.  Besides  the  two  great  Florentine 
galleries  (UfRzi  and  Pitti)  the  collection  of  the  Academy  (p.  613) 
is  well  calculated  to  afi'ord  a  survey  of  the  progress  of  the  great 
Florentine  easel-painters,  such  as  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  (see  above),  the 
brothers  Antomo  (1429-98)  and  Piero  Pollaiuolo  (ca.  1443-95), 
Andrea  Verrocchio  (p.  liv;  the  teacher  of  Pietro  Perugino  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci),  and  Sandro  Botticelli  (1444-1510). 

More  or  less  contemporary  with  the  Tuscan  School  was  that  of 
Umbria,  which  comes  into  contact  with  Florence  and  Venice  through 
Gentile  da  Fahriano  (ca.  1370-1428),  with  Ferrara  through  Piero 
DELLA  Francesca  (ca.  1420-92),  and  with  Lonibardy  through 
Bramante  (p.  1),  who  was  important  also  as  a  painter.  In  its  last 
masters  Pietro  Perugino  (1446-1524)  and  Pinturicchio  (1454- 
1513)  it  supplements  the  broader  Florentine  style,  and  notwith- 
standing its  peculiar  and  limited  bias  is  impressive  in  its  character 
of  lyric  sentiment  and  religious  devotion  (e.g.  Madonnas).  Piero 
DELLA  Francesca's  Finding  of  the  Cross,  in  San  Francesco  at 
Arezzo,  and  the  representation  of  the  Last  Day  by  his  pupil  Luca 
SiGNOBBLLi  (ca.  1450-1523),  in  the  cathedral  at  Orvietv,  aflord 
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a  most  admirable  idea  of  the  character  and  development  of  Renais- 
sance painting  in  Central  Italy.  Those  who  cannot  conveniently 
visit  the  provincial  towns  will  find  several  of  the  principal  masters 
of  the  Florentine  and  Umbrian  Schools  united  in  the  mural  paint- 
ings of  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Home,  where  (ca.  1481-83)  Sandro 
Botticelli,  Piero  di  Cosimo  (1462-1521;  p.  560),  Cosimo  Rosselli 
(1439-1507),  Dora.  Ghirlandaio,  Luca  Signorelli,  Pietro  Perugino, 
and  Pinturicchio  have  executed  a  number  of  rich  compositions  from 
the  life  of  Moses  and  that  of  Christ. 

But  an  acquaintance  with  the  Tuscan  and  Umbrian  Schools  alone 
can  never  suffice  to  enable  one  to  form  a  judgment  respecting  the 
general  progress  of  art  in  Italy.  Chords  which  are  here  but 
slightly  touched  vibrate  powerfully  in  U2)per  Italy.  The  works 
of  Andrea  Mantegna  (1430-1506;  pp.  332,  315)  derive  much 
interest  from  having  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  the  German 
masters  Holbein  the  Younger  and  Diirer,  and  surpass  all  the  other 
works  of  his  time  in  fidelity  to  nature  and  excellence  of  perspective. 
—  The  earlier  Ferrarese  masters  {Cosimo  Tura,  Francesco  Cossa, 
Ercole  de'  Roherti,  p.  461)  were  to  some  extent  adherents  of  the 
Paduan  school,  to  which  Mantegna  belonged,  and  the  same  school, 
through  ViNCENZo  Foppa  (floruit  1457-1516;  p.  158),  influenced 
Milan,  where,  at  the  court  of  the  Sforzas,  was  developed  an  artistic 
activity  parallel  to  that  of  Mantua,  Ferrara,  and  Bologna.  The 
earlier  Venetians  also  stood  in  close  relation  with  Padua,  especially 
Iacopo  Bellini  (ca.  1400-71),  the  pupil  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano  and 
father-in-law  of  Mantegna,  and  Carlo  Crivelli  (flor.  ca.  1468-93). 
Through  Iacopo  Bellini's  sons.  Gentile  (1429-1507)  and  Giovanni 
Bellini  (ca.  1430-1516),  was  elaborated  the  peculiar  Venetian  style, 
mainly  founded  on  local  characteristics,  and  admirably  successful  in 
its  rich  portraiture  of  noble  and  dignified  personages  (comp.  p.  351). 
In  Bologna  the  earlier  school  culminates  in  Lorenzo  Costa  of 
Ferrara  (1460-1535;  p.  461)  and  ends  with  Francesco  Francia 
(1450-1517;  p.  472),  the  painter  and  goldsmith,  who  was  influenced 
both  by  Costa  and  Perugino. 

'The  fact  that  the  various  points  of  excellence  were  distributed 
among  different  local  schools  showed  the  necessity  of  a  loftier 
union.  Transcendent  talent  was  requisite  in  order  harmoniously 
to  combine  what  could  hitherto  be  viewed  separately  only.  The 
15tli  century,  notwithstanding  all  its  attractiveness,  shows  that 
the  climax  of  art  was  still  unattained.  The  forms  employed, 
graceful  and  pleasing  though  they  be,  are  not  yet  lofty  and  pure 
enough  to  be  regarded  as  embodiments  of  the  highest  and  noblest 
conceptions.  The  figures  still  present  a  local  colouring,  having 
been  selected  by  the  artists  as  physically  attractive,  rather  than 
as  characteristic  and  expressive  of  their  ideas.  A  portrait  style 
gtill  predominates,   tlie   actual   representation   does   not   appear 
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always  wisely  balanced  with  the  internal  significance  of  the  event, 
and  the  dramatic  element  is  insufficiently  emphasized.  The  most 
abundant  scope  was  therefore  now  afforded  for  the  labours  of  the 
fi;reat  triumvirate,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo  Buonar- 
KOTi,  and  Raphael  Santi,  by  whom  an  entirely  new  era  was  in- 
augurated. 

Leonardo's  (1452-1519)  remarkable  character  can  only  be 
thoroughly  understood  after  prolonged  study.  His  comprehensive 
genius  was  only  partly  devoted  to  art;  he  directed  his  attention 
also  to  scientific  and  practical  pursuits  of  an  entirely  different 
nature.  Refinement  and  versatility  may  be  described  as  the  goal 
of  his  aspirations;  a  division  of  labour,  a  partition  of  individual 
tasks  were  principles  unknown  to  him.  He  regarded  careful  physical 
training  as  scarcely  less  important  than  comprehensive  culture  of 
the  mind;  his  minute  observation  of  nature  developed  his  artistic 
taste  and  organ  of  form.  One  is  frequently  tempted  to  regard 
Leonardo's  works  as  mere  studies,  in  which  he  tested  his  powers, 
and  which  occupied  his  attention  so  far  only  as  they  gratified  his 
love  of  investigation  and  experiment.  At  all  events  his  personal 
importance  has  exercised  a  greater  influence  than  his  productions 
as  an  artist,  especially  as  the  unhappy  accidents  of  time  have 
obliterated  nearly  all  trace  of  the  latter.  Few  of  Leonardo's  works 
have  been  preserved  in  Italy,  and  these  sadly  marred  by  neglect. 
A  reminiscence  of  his  earlier  period,  when  he  wrought  under  Ver- 
rocchio  at  Florence  and  was  a  fellow-pupil  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi, 
is  the  Annunciation  in  the  Uffizi  (p.  581),  if  it  be  a  genuine  work. 
Several  easel-paintings,  portraits  (e.fj.  the  two  fine  works  in  the 
Anibrosiana  at  Milan,  p.  178),  Madonnas,  and  imaginative  works 
are  attributed  to  his  Milan  period,  although  careful  research  in- 
clines us  to  attribute  them  to  his  pupils.  Unadulterated  pleasure 
may,  however,  be  taken  in  his  drawings  in  the  Ainbrosiana,  the 
Venice  Academy  ("p.  372\  and  the  Uffizi.  Two  unfinished  paintings, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  Uffizi  Cp.  581),  whicli  lioars  ample 
testimony  to  the  fertility  of  his  imagination,  and  the  St.  Jerome  in 
the  Vatican,  afford  an  insiglit  into  his  technique.  The  best  idea  of 
his  reforms  in  the  art  of  colouring  and  chiaroscuro  is  obtained  by 
an  attentive  examination  of  the  works  of  the  Milan  school  (Bol- 
trafpo.  Andrea  Solaria,  Bernardo  Lvini ;  p.  158),  as  these  are 
far  l)etter  preserved  than  the  only  undoubted  work  of  Leonardo's 
Milan  period  in  Italy,  viz.  the  famous  Last  Supper  in  Santa  Maria 
delle  Orazie  (p.  181).  Although  now  a  total  wreck,  this  is  still 
well  calculated  to  convey  an  idea  of" the  new  epoch  of  Leonardo,  at 
least  to  those  who  have'studiod  Morghen's  engraving  of  the  picture. 
The  spectator  shouldfirst  examine'the  delicate  equilibrium  of  the 
composition,  and  observe  how  the  individual  groups  are  complete 
in  themselves  and  yet  simultaneously  point  to  a  common  centre 
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and  impart  a  monumental  character  to  the  work;  then  the  remarkable 
physiognomical  fidelity  which  pervades  every  detail,  the  psycho- 
logical distinctness  of  character,  and  the  dramatic  life,  together 
with  the  calmness  of  the  entire  bearing  of  the  picture.  He  will 
then  comprehend  that  with  Leonardo  a  new  era  in  Italian  painting 
was  inaugurated,  that  the  development  of  art  had  attained  its 
perfection. 

The  accuracy  of  this  assertion  will  perhaps  be  doubted  by  the 
amateur  when  he  turns  from  Leonardo  to  Michael  Angelo  (1474- 
1564).  On  the  one  hand  he  hears  Michael  Angelo  extolled  as  the 
most  celebrated  artist  of  the  Renaissance,  while  on  the  other  it  is 
said  that  he  exercised  a  prejudicial  influence  on  Italian  art  and 
was  the  precursor  of  the  decline  of  sculpture  and  painting.  Nor  is 
an  inspection  of  this  illustrious  master's  works  calculated  to  dispel 
the  doubt.  Unnatural  and  arbitrary  features  often  appear  in  juxt- 
aposition with  what  is  perfect,  profoundly  significant,  and  faith- 
fully conceived.  As  in  the  case  of  Leonardo,  we  shall  find  that  it 
is  only  by  studying  the  master's  biography  that  we  can  obtain  an 
explanation  of  these  anomalies  and  reach  a  true  appreciation  of 
Michael  Angelo's  artistic  greatness.  Educated  as  a  sculptor  by 
Berfoldo  (p.  617),  a  pupil  of  Donatello,  he  exhibits  partiality  to 
the  nude  and  treats  drapery  in  many  respects  difl'erently  from  his 
professional  brethren.  But,  like  them,  his  aim  is  to  inspire  his 
figures  with  life,  and  he  seeks  to  attain  it  by  imparting  to  them  an 
imposing  and  impressive  character.  At  the  same  time  he  occupies 
an  isolated  position,  at  variance  with  many  of  the  tendencies  of  his 
age.  Naturally  predisposed  to  melancholy,  concealing  a  gentle  and 
almost  efi'eminate  temperament  beneath  a  mask  of  austerity,  Michael 
Angelo  was  confirmed  in  his  peculiarities  by  the  political  and  eccles- 
iastical circumstances  of  his  time,  and  wrapped  himself  up  within 
the  depths  of  his  own  absorbing  thoughts.  His  sculpture  most 
clearly  manifests  that  profound  sentiment  to  which,  however,  he 
often  sacrificed  symmetry  of  form.  His  figures  are  therefore  an- 
omalous, exhibiting  a  grand  conception,  but  no  distinct  or  tangible 
thoughts,  and  least  of  all  the  traditional  ideas.  It  is  diificult  now 
to  fathom  the  hidden  sentiments  which  the  master  intended  to  em- 
body in  his  statues  and  pictures;  his  imitators  seem  to  have  seen 
in  them  nothing  but  massive  and  clumsy  forms  and  soon  degen- 
erated into  meaningless  mannerism.  The  deceptive  effect  produced 
by  Michael  Angelo's  style  is  best  exemplified  by  some  of  his  later 
works.  His  Moses  in  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli  is  of  impossible  pro- 
portions; such  a  man  can  never  have  existed;  the  small  head,  the 
huge  arms,  and  the  gigantic  torso  are  utterly  disproportionate;  the 
robe  which  falls  over  the  celebrated  knee  could  not  be  folded  as  it 
is  represented.  Nevertheless  the  work  is  grandly  impressive;  and 
SO  also  are  the  monuments  of  the  Medici  in  the  New  Sacristy  of 
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San  Lorenzo  at  Florence  (p.  621),  in  spite  of  the  forced  attitude 
and  arbitrary  moulding  of  some  of  the  figures.  Michael  Angelo 
sacrifices  accuracy  of  detail  only  in  order  to  enhance  the  aggregate 
effect.  Had  so  great  and  talented  a  master  not  presided  over  the 
whole  the  danger  of  an  inflated  style  would  have  been  incurred,  the 
forms  selected  would  have  been  exaggerated,  and  a  professional 
mannerism  would  have  been  the  result.  Michael  Angelo's  pupils, 
in  their  anxiety  to  follow  the  example  of  his  Last  Judgment  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  succeeded  only  in  representing  complicated  groups 
of  unnaturally  foreshortened  nude  figures,  while  Baccio  Bandinelli, 
thinking  even  to  surpass  Michael  Angelo,  produced  in  his  group  of 
Hercules  andCacus  (in  the  Piazza  delta  Signoria  at  Florence)  a  mere 
caricature  of  his  model. 

Michael  Angelo  lived  and  worked  at  Florence  and  Rome  alter- 
nately. Among  his  earliest  works  (now  in  the  Casa  Buonarroti  at 
Florence)  are  the  Contest  of  Centaurs,  resembling  a  creation  of  Ber- 
toldo,  and  the  Madonna  on  the  Steps,  recalling  Donatello.  We  find 
him  in  Bologna  at  the  age  of  20  years  (1494)  and  soon  afterwards 
at  Rome  (1496),  for  Florence,  after  the  banishment  of  the  Medici, 
offered  no  favourable  field  for  the  practice  of  art.  His  Kneeling 
Angel  with  a  candelabrum  and  his  St.  Petronius  in  San  Domenico  at 
Bologna  reveal  a  study  of  lacopo  della  Querela  (p.  liv).  Li  Rome 
he  chiselled  the  Pieta  and  the  Bacchus  (now  in  the  Bargello).  In  1501 
he  returned  to  his  home,  where  he  produced  his  David  (now  in  the 
Academy)  and  began  work,  in  rivalry  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  on 
the  cycle  of  frescoes  destined  for  the  great  hall  of  the  Palazzo  Vec- 
chio  (Battle  Cartoon,  see  p.  563).  In  1505  the  Pope  recalled  him  to 
Rome,  but  the  work  entrusted  to  him  there,  the  tomb  of  Julius  II., 
was  at  this  time  little  more  than  begun.  The  ceiling-paintings  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel  absorbed  his  whole  attention  from  1508  to  1512. 
After  the  death  of  Julius  his  monument  was  resumed  on  a  more 
extensive  scale.  The  commands  of  the  new  pope,  Leo  X.,  however, 
who  wished  to  employ  the  artist  for  the  glorification  of  his  own 
family,  soon  brought  the  ambitiously  designed  memorial  once  more 
to  a  standstill.  From  1516  onwards  Michael  Angelo  dwelt  at  Carrara 
and  FloroTice,  occupied  at  first  with  tlie  construction  and  embellish- 
ment of  the  facade  of  San  Lorenzo,  which  was  never  completed, 
and  then  with  the  toml)s  of  the  Medici.  This  work  also  advanced 
very  slowly  towards  maturity,  and  at  last  the  artist,  disgusted  with 
tlic  tyranny  of  the  Medici,  set  up  in  their  places  those  of  the  statues 
that  were  finished  and  migrated  to  Rome  (about  1534).  His  first 
work  here  was  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  his  next 
the  erection  of  the  scanty  fragments  of  the  tomb  of  Pope  Julius. 
His  last  years  were  mainly  devoted  to  architecture  (St.  Peter's). 

Amateurs  will   best  be  enabled  to  render  justice  to  Michael 
Angelo  by  first  devoting  their   attention  to   hjs   earlier  works, 
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among  which  in  the  province  of  scnlptiire  the  group  of  the  Pieta 
in  St.  Peter's  occupies  the  highest  rank.  The  statues  of  Bacchus 
and  David  (at  Florence;  pp.  591,  614)  likewise  do  not  transgress 
the  customary  precepts  of  the  art  of  the  Renaissance.  Paintings  of 
Michael  Angelo's  earlier  period  are  rare;  the  finest,  whether  con- 
ceived in  the  midst  of  his  youthful  studies  or  in  his  maturer  years, 
are  unquestionably  the  ceiling-paintings  in  the  Sistine.  The  architec- 
tural arrangement  of  the  ceiling  and  the  composition  of  the  several 
pictures  are  equally  masterly;  the  taste  and  discrimination  of  the 
painter  and  sculptor  are  admirably  combined.  In  God  the  Father 
Michael  Angelo  produced  a  perfect  type  of  its  kind;  he  under- 
stood how  to  inspire  with  dramatic  life  the  abstract  idea  of  the 
act  of  creation,  which  he  conceived  as  motion.  In  the  Prophets  and 
Sibyls,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  monotony  of  the  fundamental 
intention  (foreshadowing  of  the  Redemption),  a  great  variety  of 
psychological  incidents  are  displayed  and  embodied  in  distinct 
characters.  Lastly,  in  the  so-called  Ancestors  of  Christ  the  forms 
represented  are  the  genuine  emanations  of  Michael  Angelo's  genius, 
pervaded  by  his  profound  and  sombre  sentiments,  and  yet  by  no 
means  destitute  of  gracefulness  and  beauty.  The  decorative  figures 
also  which  he  designed  to  give  life  to  his  architectural  frame-work 
are  wonderfully  beautiful  and  spirited.  The  Last  Judgment,  which 
was  executed  nearly  thirty  years  later  (in  1534-41),  is  not  nearly 
so  striking  as  the  ceiling-paintings,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  its 
damaged  condition.  —  Among  Michael  Angelo's  pupils  were  Sebas- 
TiAjfo  DEL  PiOMBO  (pp.  Ixv,  352),  Marcello  Vexdsti,  and  Daniele 

DA  YoLTERRA. 

Whether  the  palm  be  due  to  Michael  Angelo  or  to  Raphael 
{Raffaello  di  Griovanni  Santi;  1483-1520)  among  the  artists 
of  Italy  is  a  question  which  formerly  gave  rise  to  vehement  dis- 
cussion among  artists  and  amateurs.  The  admirer  of  Michael  Angelo 
need,  however,  by  no  means  be  precluded  from  enjoying  the  works 
of  Raphael.  "We  now  know  that  it  is  far  more  advantageous  to  form 
an  acquaintance  with  each  master  in  his  peculiar  province  than 
anxiously  to  weigh  their  respective  merits;  and  the  more  minutely 
we  examine  their  works  the  more  firmly  we  are  persuaded  that 
neither  in  any  way  obstructed  the  progress  of  the  other,  and  that  a 
so-called  higher  combination  of  the  two  styles  was  impossible. 
Michael  Angelo's  unique  position  among  his  contemporaries  was 
such,  that  no  one,  Raphael  not  excepted,  was  entirely  exempt  from 
his  influence;  but  the  result  of  preceding  development  was  turned 
to  the  best  account,  not  by  him,  but  by  Raphael,  whose  susceptible 
and  discriminating  character  enabled  him  at  once  to  combine  dif- 
ferent tendencies  within  himself  and  to  avoid  the  faults  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Raphael's  pictures  are  replete  with  indications  of  pro- 
found sentiment,  but  his  imagination  was  so  constituted  that  he  did 
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not  distort  the  ideas  which  he  had  to  embody  in  order  to  accommo- 
date them  to  his  own  views,  but  rather  strove  to  identify  himself 
with  them  and  to  reproduce  them  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  In  the 
case  of  Raphael,  therefore,  a  knowledge  of  his  works  and  the  en- 
joyment of  them  are  almost  inseparable,  and  it  is  difficult  to  point 
out  any  single  sphere  with  which  he  was  especially  familiar.  He 
presents  to  us  with  equal  enthusiasm  pictures  of  the  Madonna,  and 
the  myth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche;  in  great  cyclic  compositions  he  is 
as  brilliant  as  in  the  limited  sphere  of  portrait-painting;  atone 
time  he  appears  to  attach  paramount  importance  to  strictness  of 
style,  architectural  arrangement,  symmetry  of  groups,  etc.;  at  other 
times  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  he  regarded  colour  as  his  most 
effective  auxiliary.  His  excellence  consists  in  his  rendering  equal 
justice  to  the  most  varied  subjects,  and  in  each  ease  as  unhesitat- 
ingly pursuing  the  right  course,  both  in  his  apprehension  of  the 
idea  and  selection  of  form,  as  if  he  had  never  followed  any  other. 

Little  is  known  of  Raphael's  private  life,  nor  is  it  known  by 
what  master  he  was  trained  after  the  death  of  Giovanni  Sanfi,  his 
father  (1494).  Timofeo  Vifi  (1467-1523;  p.  472)  was  probably  his 
first  teacher  at  Urbino,  and  perhaps  another  may  have  been  Evan- 
gelista  cli  Pian  di  Melefa,  a  painter  known  only  by  documentary 
evidence,  whose  signature  stands  side  by  side  with  that  of  Raphael 
in  the  contract  for  the  latter's  first  important  work,  the  Coronation 
of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino  (no  longer  extant).  In  or  about  1500 
Raphael  entered  the  studio  of  Pietro  Perugino  (p.  Ivi),  and  pro- 
bably soon  assisted  in  the  execution  of  some  of  the  works  of  his 
prolific  master.  Of  Raphael's  early  or  Umbrian  period  there  are 
examples  in  the  Vatican  Gallery  (Coronation  of  Mary)  and  the  Brera 
at  Milan  (Sposalizio  of  the  Madonna,  1504).  On  settling  at  Florence 
(1504)  Raphael  did  not  at  first  abandon  the  style  which  he  had 
learned  at  Perugia  and  had  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  any 
of  the  other  Umbrian  masters.  Many  of  the  pictures  he  painted 
there  show  that  he  still  followed  the  precepts  of  Perugino;  but  he 
soon  yielded  to  the  influence  of  his  Florentine  training.  After  the 
storm  raised  by  Savonarola  (p.  557)  had  passed  over  glorious  days 
were  in  store  for  Florence.  Leonardo,  after  his  return  from  Milan, 
and  Michael  Angelo  were  engaged  here  on  their  cartoons  for  the 
decoration  of  the  great  hall  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  (p.  Ix);  and  it 
was  their  example,  and  more  particularly  the  stimulating  influence 
of  Leonardo,  that  awakened  the  genius  and  called  forth  the  highest 
energies  of  all  their  younger  contomijoraries. 

The  fame  of  the  Florentine  school  (p.  560)  was  at  this  period 
chiefly  maintained  by  Fra  Bartolomeo  (1472-1517)  and  Andrea 
DEL  Sakto  (14S6-153P).  The  only  works  of  Bartolomeo  which  we 
know  are  somewhat  spiritless  altar- ])ieces,  but  they  exhibit  in  a 
high  degree  the  dignity  of  cliaractur,  the  tranquillity  of  expression, 
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and  the  architectural  symmetry  of  grouping  in  which  he  excelled. 
His  finest  pictures  are  the  Christ  with  the  four  Evangelists  and  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross  (or  Pieta)  in  the  Pitti  Gallery,  and  the 
Madonna  in  the  cathedral  at  Lucca.  The  traveller  would  not  do 
justice  to  Andrea  del  Sarto,  a  master  of  rich  colouring,  were  he 
to  confine  his  attention  to  that  artist's  works  in  the  Florentine 
galleries.  Sarto's  frescoes  in  the  Annunziata  (p.  602)  and  in  the 
Chiostro  dello  Scalzo  (History  of  John  the  Baptist,  p.  617)  are 
among  the  finest  creations  of  the  period. 

Raphael's  style  was  more  particularly  influenced  by  his  rela- 
tions to  Fra  Bartolomeo,  and  the  traveller  will  find  it  most  inter- 
esting to  compare  their  works  and  to  determine  to  what  extent 
each  derived  suggestions  from  the  other.  The  best  authenticated 
works  in  Italy  of  Raphael's  Florentine  period  are  the  Madonna  del 
Granduca  (Pitti),  the  Madonna  del  Cardellino  (Uflfizi),  the  Entomb- 
ment (Gal.  Borghese  in  Rome),  the  Predelle  in  the  Vatican,  the  por- 
traits of  Angelo  and  Maddalena  Doni  (Pitti),  and  the  Portrait  of 
himself  (Uffizi;  p.  587). 

When  Raphael  went  to  Rome  in  1508  he  found  a  large  circle 
of  notable  artists  already  congregated  there.  Some  of  these  were 
deprived  of  their  employment  by  his  arrival,  including  Giovanni 
Antonio  Bazzi,  surnamed  II  SoDOMA(ca.  1477-1549),  whose  frescoes 
in  the  Farnesina  vie  with  Raphael's  works  in  tenderness  and  grace. 
A  still  more  numerous  circle  of  pupils,  however,  soon  assembled 
around  Raphael  himself,  such  as  Gidlio  Romano,  Perin  del  Vaga, 
Andrea  da  Salerno,  Francesco  Penni,  and  Giovanni  da  Udine. 
Attended  by  this  distinguished  retinue  Raphael  enjoyed  all  the 
honours  of  a  prince,  although,  in  the  Roman  art  world,  Bramante 
(p.  1)  and  Michael  Angelo  occupied  an  equally  high  rank.  Raphael 
had  doubtless  studied  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  with  the  utmost 
care  and  was  indebted  to  Michael  Angelo  for  much  instruction;  but 
it  is  very  important  to  note  that  he  neither  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps nor  suffered  his  native  genius  to  be  biassed  in  the  slightest 
degree  by  the  example  of  his  great  rival.  A  signal  proof  of  this 
independence  is  afforded  by  the  Sibyls  which  he  painted  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace  in  1514,  and  which,  though  con- 
ceived in  a  very  different  spirit  from  the  imposing  figures  in  the 
Sistine,  are  not  the  less  admirable.  In  order  duly  to  appreciate  the 
works  produced  by  Raphael  during  his  Roman  period,  the  traveller 
should  chiefly  direct  his  attention  to  the  master's  frescoes.  The 
Stanze  in  the  Vatican,  the  Tapestry,  the  Logge,  the  finest  work  of 
decorative  art  in  existence,  the  Dome  Mosaics  in  Santa  Maria  del 
Popolo  (Capp.  Chigi),  and  the  Galatea  and  Myth  of  Psyche  in  the 
Farnesina  together  constitute  the  treasure  bequeathed  to  Rome  by 
the  genius  of  the  prince  of  painters.  (Farther  particulars  as  to  these 
works  will  be  found  in  Baedeker's  Handbook  for  Central  Italy.) 
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Many,  and  some  of  the  best,  of  Kaphael's  easel-pictures  of  his 
Roman  period  are  now  beyond  the  Alps.  Italy,  however,  still  pos- 
sesses the  Madonna  della  Sedia,  the  most  mundane  but  most  charm- 
ing of  his  Madonnas  (Pitti),  the  Madonna  dell'  Impannata  (Pitti), 
the  Madonna  col  Divino  Amore  (Naples),  the  Madonna  di  Foligno 
and  the  Transfiguration  (Vatican),  and  the  St.  Cecilia  (Bologna).  The 
finest  of  his  portraits  are  those  of  Pope  Julius  II.  (UfSzi)  and  Leo  X. 
with  two  cardinals  (Pitti).  Besides  these  works  we  must  mention  also 
the  so-called  Fornarina  (Pal.  Barberini  at  Rome),  and  the  Portrait 
of  a  Lady  (Pitti,  No.  245),  which  recalls  the  Sistine  Madonna. 

After  Raphael's  death  the  progress  of  art  did  not  merely  come 
to  a  standstill,  but  a  period  of  rapid  decline  set  in.  The  conquest 
and  plundering  of  Rome  in  1527  entirely  paralysed  all  artistic  effort 
for  a  time.  At  first  this  misfortune  proved  a  boon  to  other  parts  of 
Italy.  Raphael's  pupils  migrated  from  Rome  to  various  provincial 
towns.  GiULio  RoMAxo,  for  example,  entered  the  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Mantua  (comp.  p.  315),  embellished  his  palace  with  paint- 
ings, and  designed  the  Palazzo  del  Te,  while  Perin  del  Vaga  settled 
at  Genoa  (Pal.  Doria).  These  offshoots  of  Raphael's  school,  however, 
soon  languished  and  ere  long  ceased  to  exit. 

The  Northern  Schools  of  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  retained 
their  vitality  and  independence  for  a  somewhat  longer  period.  The 
most  important  of  these  schools  were  those  of  Milan.,  where 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  pupils  and  successors  (p.  158)  perpetuated  his 
spirit,  of  Ferrara  (p.  461),  and  of  Brescia  (p.  262),  Verona  (p.  300), 
and  Vicenza  (p.  323)  in  the  continental  part  of  Venetia. 

Of  more  significance  and  interest,  however,  are  the  works  of 
Correggio  (1494-1534;  p.  443)  and  of  the  Venetian  masters.  In 
Correggio  Italian  painting  reached  its  apogee  of  technical  per- 
fection. He  was  the  practical  founder  of  the  perspective  painting 
of  domes  (as  in  San  Giovanni  Evangelista  and  the  cathedral  at 
Parma)  and  a  brilliant  colourist,  though  he  devoted  more  attention 
to  chiaroscuro  than  to  other  resources  of  his  art.  In  his  wonderful 
altar-pieces  (Picture  Gallery  at  Parma)  and  his  mythological  works 
(Danae  at  Rome)  he  is  seen  as  a  preacher  of  cheerful  enjoyment. 

In  examining  the  principal  works  of  the  Venetian  School  the 
traveller  will  experience  almost  unalloyed  satisfaction  (comp.  p.  351). 
From  the  school  of  Giovanni  Bellini  (p.  Ivii)  emanated  the  greatest 
representatives  of  Venetian  painting  —  Giorgione  (ca.  1477-1510), 
whose  works  have  unfortunately  not  yet  been  sufficiently  well  iden- 
tified, Palma  Vecchio  (ca.  1480-1528),  and  Tiziano  Vecelli  (ca. 
1487-1576),  who  for  more  than  half  a  century  maintained  his  native 
style  at  its  culminating  point.  These  masters  are  far  from  being 
mere  colourists;  nor  do  they  owe  their  peculiar  attraction  to  local 
inspiration  alone.  The  enjoyment  of  life  and  pleasure  which  they  so 
happily  portray  is  alhcnie  dictated  by  the  culture  of  the  Renaissance 
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(a  culture  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  by  Titian,  as  indicated  by 
his  intimacy  with  the  'divine'  Aretino).  Their  serene  and  joyous 
characters  often  recall  the  ancient  gods,  showing  the  manner  in 
which  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance  had  profited  by  the  revived 
study  of  the  antique.  Properly  to  appreciate  Titian  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  remember  how  much  of  his  activity  was  displayed  in  the 
service  of  different  courts.  His  connection  with  the  family  of  Este 
at  Ferrara  began  at  an  early  period;  he  carried  on  an  active  inter- 
course with  the  Gonzagas  at  Mantua  and  executed  numerous  pictures 
for  them.  Later  he  basked  in  the  favour  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II. 
of  Spain.  The  natural  result  of  this  was  that  the  painting  of  por- 
traits and  of  mythological  subjects  engrossed  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  and  talents.  That  Titian's  genius,  however,  was  by  no 
means  alien  to  religion  and  deep  feeling  in  art,  and  that  his  imagi- 
nation was  as  rich  and  powerful  in  this  field  as  in  portraying  realistic 
aud  sensually  attractive  forms  of  existence,  is  proved  by  his  ecclesi- 
astical paintings,  of  which  the  finest  are  the  Pesaro  Madonna  (p. 402), 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence  (p.  389),  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple  (p.  376),  and  the  Assumption  (p.  371)  at  Venice. 

Owing  to  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Venetian 
school  was  based  there  is  no  wide  gulf  between  its  masters  of  the 
highest  and  those  of  secondary  rank,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  the 
other  Italian  schools.  The  altar-pieces,  historical  scenes,  and  other 
works  of  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  (p.  Ixi),  Boni- 
FAzio  DEI  PiTATi,  PoEDENONE,  and  Paris  Bordoxe  are  often  of  the 
greatest  beauty  and  importance.  Iacopo  Tixtoretto  (1518-94) 
aims  at  combining  the  colouring  of  Titian  with  the  monumental 
style  of  Michael  Angelo.  Paolo  Veronese  (1528-88),  the  last  great 
Venetian  of  this  century,  delights  the  beholder  with  his  delicate 
silvery  tints  and  the  spirit  and  richness  of  his  compositions. 

Correggio  and  also  subsequent  Venetian  masters  were  frequently 
taken  as  models  by  the  Italian  painters  of  the  17th  century,  and  the 
influence  they  exercised  could  not  fail  to  be  detected  even  by  the 
amateur,  if  the  entire  post-Raphaelite  period  were  not  usually  over- 
looked. Those,  however,  who  make  the  great  masters  of  the  early 
16th  century  their  principal  study  will  doubtless  be  loth  to  spend 
much  time  over  the  works  of  their  successors.  Magnificent  decorative 
works  are  occasionally  encountered,  but  the  taste  is  offended  by  the 
undisguised  love  of  pomp  and  superficial  mannerism  which  they 
generally  display.  The  artists  do  not  always  identify  themselves 
seriously  with  the  ideas  they  embody;  they  mechanically  reproduce 
the  customary  themes,  they  lose  the  desire,  and  finally  the  ability 
to  compose  independently.  Their  technical  skill  is  not  the  result 
of  mature  experience,  slowly  acquired  and  justly  valued:  they  came 
into  easy  possession  of  great  resources  of  art,  which  they  frivolously 
and  unworthily  squander.  The  quaint,  the  extravagant,  the  piquant 
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alone  stimulates  their  taste;  rapidity,  not  excellence  of  workman- 
ship, is  their  aim.  Abundant  specimens  of  this  mannerism,  ex- 
emplified in  the  works  of  Zucchero,  d'Arpino,  Tempesta,  and 
others,  are  encountered  at  Rome  and  Florence  (cupola  of  the  cath- 
edral). The  fact  that  several  works  of  this  class  produce  a  less 
unfavourable  impression  does  not  alter  their  general  position,  as  it 
is  not  want  of  talent  so  much  as  of  conscientiousness  which  is 
attributed  to  these  artists. 

The  condition  of  Italian  painting  improved  to  some  extent  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  16th  century,  when  there  was  a  kind  of 
second  efflorescence,  which  is  said  to  have  chiefly  manifested  itself 
in  two  directions,  the  eclectic  and  the  naturalistic.  The  former 
is  represented  by  the  Caracci  of  Bologna  (p.  472),  the  latter  by 
Caravaggio  (1565-1609)  and  Giuseppe  Ribera  (Spagxoletto;  ca. 
1588-1656),  who  were  especially  in  vogue  at  Rome  and  Naples. 
In  their  Accademia  degli  Incamminati  (i.e.  'of  those  brought  into 
the  right  way')  the  Caracci  put  themselves  in  touch  with  their 
great  predecessors,  but  occupied  themselves  too  exclusively  with 
drawing  and  modelling.  The  bright  Renaissance  is  now  extinct, 
simple  pleasure  in  the  natural  and  human  is  obliterated.  A  gradual 
change  in  the  views  of  the  Italian  public  and  in  the  position 
of  the  church  did  not  fail  to  influence  the  tendencies  of  art,  and 
in  the  17th  century  artists  again  devoted  their  energies  more 
immediately  to  the  service  of  the  church.  Devotional  pictures  now 
became  more  frequent,  but  at  the  same  time  a  sensuous -natural- 
istic element  gained  ground.  At  one  time  it  veils  itself  in  beauty 
of  form,  at  another  it  is  manifested  in  the  representation  of  volup- 
tuous and  passionate  emotions;  classic  dignity  and  noble  symmetry 
are  never  attained.  Cristofano  Allori's  Judith  (p.  637)  should 
he  compared  with  the  beauties  of  Titian,  and  the  frescoes  of  Axni- 
iiALE  Caracci  in  the  Palazzo  Farnese  at  Rome  with  Raphael's  ceil- 
ing-paintings in  the  Farnesina,  in  order  that  the  difi"erence  between 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  16th  century  may  be  clearly  un- 
derstood; and  the  enquirer  will  be  still  fartlier  aided  by  consulting 
the  coeval  Italian  poetry  and  observing  the  development  of  the 
lyric  drama  or  opera.  The  poetry  of  the  period  thus  furnishes  a  key 
to  the  mythological  representations  of  the  School  of  the  Caracci. 
Even  so,  however,  many  of  the  frescoes  of  this  period  are  admirable, 
such  as  those  by  Gi'ido  Rexi,  Domenichixo,  and  Guercino  (p.  472) 
at  Rome.  IJeautifu!  altar-pieces  also  by  these  masters  are  pre- 
served in  the  galleries  of  Bologna,  Naples,  and  Rome.  The  so- 
called  gallery-pieces,  figures  and  scenes  designated  by  imposing 
titles  and  painted  in  tiie  prevailing  taste  of  the  17th  century,  were 
readily  received  and,  indeed,  most  appropriately  placed  in  the 
palaces  of  the  Roman  nobles.  This  retreat  of  art  to  the  privacy  of 
the  apartments  of  the  great  may  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  the 
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universal  withdrawal  of  tlie  Italians  from  public  life.  Artists,  too, 
henceforth  occupy  an  isolated  position,  unchecked  by  public  opi- 
nion, exposed  to  the  caprices  of  amateurs,  and  themselves  inclined 
to  an  arbitrary  deportment.  Several  qualities,  however,  still  exist 
of  which  Italian  artists  are  never  entirely  divested;  they  retain  a 
certain  address  in  the  arrangement  of  figures,  they  preserve  their 
reputation  as  ingenious  decorators,  and  understand  the  art  of  occa- 
sionally imparting  an  ideal  impress  to  their  pictures;  even  down  to 
a  late  period  in  the  18th  century  they  excel  in  effects  of  colour, 
(especially  the  Venetians,  p.  352),  and  by  devoting  attention  to  the 
province  of  genre  and  landscape-painting  they  may  boast  of  having 
extended  the  sphere  of  their  native  art. 

Any  consideration  of  the  contemporary  baroque  sculpture  and 
architecture,  of  the  rococo  style  (little  seen  in  Italy),  and  of  the 
classicist  or  pseudo- classical  period,  eifecting  the  transition  to 
modern  times,  lies  outside  the  limits  of  this  brief  historical  sketch, 
which,  be  it  again  observed,  is  designed  merely  to  guide  the  eye  of 
the  enlightened  traveller  during  the  palmy  days  of  Italian  art,  and 
to  aid  the  uninitiated  in  independent  discrimination  and  research. 
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Among  the  best  works  on  Italian  art  are  Morelli's  'Italian  Painters' 
(Engl,  trans.,  1892-3);  Crowe  <fc  C'avalcaseUe's  'History  of  Painting  in 
Italy'  (new  edit.;  1903)  and  'History  of  Painting  in  North  Italy'  (1871); 
Kugler's  'Handbook  of  Painting'  (new  edit,  by  Si7-  H.  Layard;  1887), 
VasarVs  'Lives  of  the  Italian  Painters'  (Engl,  trans.,  Temple  Classics, 
1900;  first  vol.) ;  3Irs.  Jameson^ s  'Sacred  and  Legendary  Art'  (new  edit.,  1896) 
and  'Memoirs  of  the  Early  Italian  Painters'  (new  edit.;  1874);  Bernhard 
Berenson's  'Nortli  Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance'  (1907),   'Florentine 
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Painters  of  the  Renaii?sancc'  (3rd  edit. ;  1909),  'Venetian  Painters  of  tho 
Renaissance'  (4th  edit. ;  1901),  and 'Central  Italian  Painters  of  the  Renais- 
sanec'  (2nd  edit.;  1909);  H'.  G.  Water's  'Italian  Sculptors'(1912) ;  and  the 
works  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins  on  Italian  Scul[)tiirc.  A  convenient  and 
trustworthy  manual  for  the  traveller  in  Italy  is  BurckhardV s  'Cicerone' 
(translated  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  C'lough;  new  edit.,  1908).  The  earliest  period 
is  treated  in  T.  E.  PeeVs  'The  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages  in  Italy  and  Sicily' 
(Oxford ;  1909).  Other  well-known  German  works  are  those  of  Wolfflin, 
Bode,  Sprhiyer,  Justi,  Ricci,  Thode,  and  Helbig.  In  French  may  be 
montiiiued  the  monumental  volumes  of  Miintz  and  the  concise  little  manual 
of  Reinach.  

Glossary  of  Technical  Terms. 


Alpe ,  Gias,  Malga,  chalet,  alp, 
mountain-pasture. 

Amho,  Ambones,  see  p.  xxxvii. 

Apse  or  Tribnna,  see  p.  xxxvii. 

Attic,  a  low  upper  story,  usually 
with  pilasters. 

Badia,  Abbazia,  an  abbey. 

Basilica,  a  church  with  a  high  nave, 
ending  in  an  apse  and  flanked  by 
lower  aisles.     Comp.  p.  xxxvii. 

Borgo,  Sobborgo,  a  suburb. 

C'ampanUe,  detached  bell-tower  of 
the  Italian  churches. 

Campo  Santo,  C'imitero,  a  cemetery. 

Central  Structure,  a  building  the 
ground-plan  of  which  can  be  en- 
closed in  a  circle. 

Certosa,  Carthusian  convent. 

Chiostro,  cloisters,  a  monastic  court. 

Ciborium,  the  sacred  vessel  or  box 
(pyx)  in  which  the  consecrated 
eucharistic  elements  are  preserved. 
Also,  a  canopy  above  the  altar, 
supported  by  four  pillars. 

Cinquecento,  I6th  century. 

Collegia,  college,  common  table  at 
a  college. 

Confession,  an  underground  chamber 
below  the  high-altar  of  a  church, 
with  the  tomii  of  its  patron-saint, 
the  original  form  of  the  crypt 
(scurolo). 

Diptych,  double  folding  tablet  of 
wood,  ivory,  or  metal. 
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Loggia,  arcade,  balcony. 
Monte  di  Pietd,  pawn-oflSce. 
Municipio,   municipality,   city-hall. 
Niello,    engraved    uesign   on   silver, 

with    incised    lines    filled    with    a 

black  alloy;  impressions  from  such 

designs. 
Palazzo  Arcivescovile,  archbishop's 

palace. 

—  Comunale  or  Pubblico,  city-hall. 

—  della  Rayione,  a  law-court  (now 
usually  called  Pal.  di  Giustizia 
or  Tribimale). 

—  Vescovile,  bishop's  palace. 
Plaquette,  small  bronze  tablet  with 

reliefs. 

Predella,  small  picture  attached  to 
a  large  altar-piece. 

Putto  (pi.  putti),   figure  of  a  child. 

Quattrocento,  15th  century. 

Rifugio,  Capanna,  refuge  or  shelter 
hut  (on  a  mountain). 

Rustica,  masonry  .with  rough  sur- 
face and  hewn  edges. 

Trecento,  14th  century. 

Triumphal  Arch  (in  a  church),  see 
p.  xxxviii. 

Vescovado,  bishopric,  episcopal  pal- 
ace. 

Villa,  country-house  and  park. 

Visitation,  Meeting  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  (St.  Luke 
chap.  i). 


Abbreviations  of  Italian  Cliristian  Names. 

=  Agostino. 

Bern.  =  Bernardo, 

Gugl.  =  Guglielmo. 

Alessandro. 

Bernardino. 

lac.  =  lacopo. 

=  Alfonso. 

Dora.  =  Domenico. 

Lod.  =  Lodovico. 

=  Andrea. 

Fed.  =  Federigo. 

Lor.  =  Lorenzo. 

=  Angelo. 

F'il.  =  Filippo. 

Nice.  =  Niccolo. 

=  Annibale. 

Franc.  =  Francesco. 

Rid.  =  Ridolfo. 

=  Antonio. 

Giac.  =  Giacomo. 

Seb.  =  Sebastiano. 

=  Bartolomeo. 

Giov.  =  Giovanni. 

Tomm.  =  Tommaso 

=  Battista. 

Girol.  =  Girolamo. 

Vine.  =  Vincenzo. 

=  Benedetto. 

Oius.   =  Giuseppe. 

Vitt.  =  Vittors. 
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The  times  and  fares  of  journeys  from  London  to  North  Italy  vii  Paris 
vary  according  to  the  route  chosen  between  London  and  Paris,  the  most 
rapid  and  most  expensive  leading  via  Calais  or  Boulogne,  tlie  cheaper 
routes  via  Dieppe  or  Havre.  The  quickest  route  is  shown  in  each  case 
below.  For  the  'trains  de  luxe'  tickets  (Ist  cl.  only,  with  supplementary 
fares)  shonld  be  taken  beforehand  at  an  office  nf  the  Sleeping  Car  Com- 
pany (London,  20  Cockspur  St.,  S.W. ;  Paris,  5  Boul.  des  Capucines,  etc.). 

Visitors  to  North  Italy  from  the  United  States  may  travel  direct 
from  New  York  to  Genoa,  by  the  services  (weekly  or  fortnightly)  of  the 
Cunard  Co.,  the  White  Star  Line,  the  North  German  LJoi/d,  the  Harr^- 
hurg-America  Line,  or  the  Societa  Nazionale  di  Servizi  Marittimi. 


1.  Prom  Paris  to  Turin  via  Modane  and 
Mont  Cenis. 

497  M.  Railway  in  141/2-2I  hrs.  (fares  91  fr.  50,  62  fr.  15,  40  fr.  70  c). 
—  From  London  via  Boulogne  and  Paris  in  23  hrs.  (fares  61.  10s.,  9d., 
4,1.  10a.  2d.).  —  Travellers  are  recommended  to  leave  Paris  (Gare  de  Lyon) 
by  the  nipht  express  (sleepinqr-cars)  in  order  to  cross  the  Alps  by  day- 
light. —  The  'Rome  Express'  ('train  de  luxe';  extra  fare  to  Turin  29  ir. 
5  c.)  leaves  Paris  at  2.10  p.m.  on  Mon.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  from  Dec.  1st 
till  the  middle  of  May  and  takes  13  hrs.  to  Turin. 

The  'Peninsular  Express',  a  through-train  for  Brindisi  (restaurant  and 
sleeping-cars)  leaves  Calais  every  Sat.  at  1  a.m.  (in  connection  with  the 
9  p.m.  service  from  London);  passengers  for  Turin  (19  hrs.  from  Calais) 
etc.  are  taken  up,  if  there  be  room,  at  any  intermediate  station  (not  at 
London  or  Calais).  Passengers  from  Paris  join  the  train  at  Villeneuve- 
St. -Georges  or  Pierrefitte. 

From  Paris  via  (195  M.)  Dijon  to  (218  M.)  Beaune,  see  Baedcr 
ker's  Northern  Prance;  thence  to  (348  M.)  Culoz  (778  ft.;  Rail. 
Restaurant),  junction  for  Geneva,  see  Baedeker's  S.  France. 

Beyond  Culoz  the  best  views  are  to  the  right  as  far  as  Bar- 
donecchia,  afterwards  to  the  left.  —  The  train  crosses  the  HhOne,  and 

Baedekbk's  Northern  Italy.     11th  Edit.  1 
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at  (352 '  '2  M.)  Chindrieux  reaches  the  N.  end  of  the  Lac  du  Bourgel 
(758  ft.;  10  by  3M.),  the  E.  bank  of  which  it  follows.  On  the  oppo- 
site bank  is  the  Cistercian  abbej'  of  Hautccomhe  (p.  48j. 

362  M.  Aix-les-Bains  (800  ft.;  Eail.  Restaurant ;  Reffina 
Hotel  Beniascnn ;  Hot.  Sjdeiidide  Roi/al:  Allyion,  etc.i.  the  Aquae 
Gratiame  of  tlie  Romans,  is  a  fasliionable  watering-place  with  sul- 
phur-springs (113°  Fahr.)  and  8700  iniial)itants. 

370  M.  Chambery  (880  ft.;  Hot.  de  France.,  de  laPaix,  etc.), 
on  the  ie^sse,  with  23,000  inliab.,  is  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  Savoy  and  an  arcliiepiscopal  see. 

378'  2  M.  Montmdian  (920  ft.).  The  ancient  castle  was  long 
the  bulwark  of  Savoy  against  France  until  its  destruction  in  1705. 

—  The  train  now  ascends  the  Ish'e  Valley.  —  386  M.  St.  Pierre 
d'Alhicjnif  (Rail.  Restaurant)  is  the  junction  for  Albcrtville  and 
(32  M.)  Moutiers-en-Tarontaise;  the  town  lies  on  the  opposite  bank, 
commanded  by  a  ruined  castle.  —  Near  (388 ''o  M.)  Chamovsset  the 
line  tiu-ns  to  the  right  and  enters  the  valley  of  the  Arc  (Valine  de 
Maurienne),  which  here  joins  the Isere.  422M.  St. Michel deMau- 
rienne  (2330  ft.).  Numerous  tunnels.  —  428  M.  La  Praz(?,1^0  ft.). 

431  M.  Modane  (3465  ft.;  Rail.  Restaurant,  L.  4  fr.;  Hotel 
International  et  Terminus,  R.  from  2'/2,  L.  or  D.  3  fr.)  Is  the 
seat  of  the  French  and  Italian  custom-house  authorities  (carriages 
changed;  departure  according  to  Mid-Europe  time). 

The  train  (electric  traction  toBussoleno)  describes  a  curve  round 
the  town  and  after  two  short  tunnels  enters  the  great  Mont  Cenis 
Tunnel,  which  penetrates  the  Col  de  Frijus  (8395  ft.),  though  the 
name  is  derived  from  the  Mont  Cenis  road  (p.  51). 

The  tunnel  (Vj^  M.  in  length ;  N.  entrance  3800  ft.,  S.  entrance  4235  ft. 
above  the  sea-level;  height  in  the  centre  4245  ft.)  was  built  in  1861-70 
by  Somraeiller,  Giandis.  and  Grattoni  at  a  total  cost  of  3,000,000  I.  The 
tunnel  is  26  ft.  wide,  19  ft.  high,  and  has  two  linos  of  rails.  Traveller.s 
are  warned  not  to  lean  out  of  the  carriage-windows  during  the  transit 
(25-30  niin.)  and  arc  recommended  to  keep  the  windows  shut. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  tunnel,  5  M.  from  the  frontier,  is  (444  M.) 
liardonecchia  (iWb  h.;  Hot.  Frejus;  Hot.  Sommeiller),  the  first 
Italian  station,  frequented  as  a  summer  resort  and  forwinter-sports. 

—  Near  (451  M.)  Oulx  (3500  ft.;  IWt.  del  Commercio;  Hot.  Alpi 
Cozie),  the  Roman  Villa  Martis,  the  line  enters  the  picturesque 
valley  of  the  Dora  Riparia. 

A  road  leads  from  Oulx  over  the  Mont  Gen'evre  (6100  ft.;  Ital.  Mon- 
gitievrn),  the  Monn  Janus  of  the  Romans,  long  one  of  the  chief  passes 
over  the  Alps,  to  (20  M.)  Brianc^on,  the  ancient  Brigantio,  in  the  Dau- 
phiny  (see  Baedeker's  Soitthern  France). 

Beyond  a  bridge  and  two  tunnels  is  (455  M.)  Salhertrand 
(3305  ft.).  Before  the  ne.xt  station  nine  tunnels  are  traversed.  To 
the  left,  between  the  second  and  third,  a  glimpse  is  obtained  of 
the  small  town  of  Exilles,  with  the  frontier-fortress  of  that  name. 

461  Y,M.  Chiomonte  (2525  ft.;  Valettij  has  electric  transmission 
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works  belonging  to  Turin.  The  valley  contracts  and  forms  a  wild 
gorge  (Le  Gorqie),  with  the  Mont  Cenis  road  winding  up  the  hill 
on  the  farther  side,  commanded  on  the  "W.  by  the  Rocca  or  Boche 
d'Amhin  (11,080  ft.)  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Boccmmelone  (p.  51).' 
When  the  valley  expands  Susa,  with  its  triumphal  arch,  comes  in 
sight  on  the  left  (p.  49).  —  465  M.  Meana  di  Susa  (1950  ft.),  1  M. 
from  Susa,  with  a  ruined  castle.  The  train  descends  through  chestnut- 
woods  and  crosses  the  Dora.  —  471 M.  Biissoleno  ^1425  ft.;  to  Susa, 
see  p.  49),  with  the  fine  gorge  of  the  Orrido  di  Chianoc  (I'/g  M.).  — 
At  (475  M.)  Bovf/one  the  Dora  is  crossed. 

Beyond  (472  M.)  Sant'Ainhrof/io  di  Torino  (1180  ft.)  the  line 
traverses  the  Chiuse,  a  narrow  pass  between  \\\q  Monte Birchiriano 
(right)  and  the  Monte  Caprasio  (left),  where  Charlemagne  defeated 
Desiderius,  the  last  Lombard  king,  in  774. 

A  briille-patli  asreiids  in  13/4  lir.  to  tlic  W.  from  Saiit'Ambrog-io  to  tlie 
*Sacra  di  San  Michele  (3150  ft.),  a  monastery  founded  in  999  upon  tlio 
rocky  summit  of  the  Monte  Pircliiriano  (Alb.  Giacosa,  clean,  beyond  the 
C'asaJi  di  San  Pieiro,  1/4  hr.  from  the  top).  The  dilapidated  niona.stery, 
enlarg-ed  by  the  Benedictines  in  the  12th  cent.,  is  now  occupied  by  a  few 
Rosminian  monks  (p.  2.S8).  The  Scalonc  dei  Morti,  a  staircase  hewn  in 
the  rock,  ascends  throug-b  the  Porta  dello  Zodiaco  (Eomanesque  sculptures) 
to  the  Romanesque  church,  the  apse  of  which  rests  upon  massive  found- 
ations, 75  ft.  hiah.  Various  scions  of  the  House  of  Savoy  are  interred 
in  the  crypt.  The  fine  view  rang-es  over  the  valley  of  Susa,  the  Alps, 
and  the  plain  of  Piedmont.  A  picturesnue  bridle-path  leads  over  the 
C'oUe  delta  Braida  (3300  ft.)  to  (1  hr.)  Vatigoie  (2820  ft.;  Alb.  Centrale). 
a  village  among-  venerable  chestnut-trees.  Thence  we  follow  the  road 
(views  of  the  lakes  of  Avigliana)  to  (3  M.)  Giaveno  (1660  ft. ;  Alb.  Giacosa), 
with  a  jute-factorj',  connected  with  Turin  by  a  tramway  (p.  83). 

485  M.  Avif/liana  (1110  ft.;  Alb.  del  Lago  Grande),  a  mediseval 
town  with  a  dynamite-factory.  The  hills  below  Avigliana,  enclosing 
three  little  lakes,  are  the  lateral  moraines  of  the  ancient  Dora  Ri- 
paria  glacier.  —  To  the  left  rises  Monte  Mvsine  (3770  ft.;  view). 
—  Beyond  (488  M.)  Bosta  the  valley  expands  into  a  broad  plain. 

About  3/j  M.  to  the  X.W.  of  the  station  lies  the  Ahhnzia  di  SanV 
Antonio  di.  Ranverso.  founded  in  1188  and  rebuilt  in  the  14th  cent.,  with 
a  Gothic  facade.  The  bieh-altar-piece  is  a  Nativity,  by  Defendente  Ferrari ; 
in  the   sacristy  is  a  11th  cent,  fresco  of  the  Bearing-  of  the  Cross. 

To  the  right  is  Bivoli  (p.  49),  with  its  high-lying  castle.  — 
491  M.  CoUegno  (1000  ft.)  has  a  13th  cent.  castle"(rebuilt)  and  a 
Certosa  (now  a  lunatic  asylum),  with  a  fine  doorway  of  1737. 

497  M.  Tnri7i,  see  p.33. 


2.  From  Brigue  (Lausanne)  to  Milan  via 
Arona.    Simplon  Railway. 

100  M.  Eailw.w  in  S'/o-"  hrs.  (from  Lausanne  6i/.rl2i/a  brs.).  Best 
views  to  the  left  beyond  Domodossola.  Comp.  the  Map.  p.  230.  —  From 
London  via  Boulogne,  Paris,  Dijon,  Pontarlier,  and  Lausanne  in  2fi-28i/2hrs. 
(fares  1st  cl.  6/.  12«. ;  2nd  cl.  U.  lis.  6(7.).    'Simplon  Express'  ('train  de 
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luxe';  oxtia  fare  2Z.  2s.  hd.)  daily  from  C'alaig  (in  connection  with  the 
11  a.m.  service  from  London)  via  Paris  and  Lausanne  in  Sn/ohrs.  (25Vii  hre. 
from  London^  —  Bri'.nie  is  the. junction  also  of  the  new  Lfitschberg  Railway 
(to  be  openeil  in  191.3),  affording  direct  communication  from  B(J?e  via  Berne, 
Spioz,  and  Kandcrsteg. 

Brigue  or  Brig  (2245  ft. ;  Bail.  Restaurant,  L.  2 »/« fr. ;  Hotel 
Couronae  et  Paste,  Victoria,  Anrileferre,  etc.),  a  little  town  with 
2500  iiiliab.,  is  the  starting-point  of  the  Siniplon  Railway  and  of  the 
Simplon  Road,  as  well  as  of  diligence-routes  over  the  Furka  and  the 
G-rimsel  (see  IBaedeker's  Switzerland). 

The  SiMPLOx  Railway  quits  the  Rh(5ne  valley  I'/^M-  above 
Brigue  and  enters  theSimplonTannel,  the  longest  railway-tunnel 
(12*/4  M.)  in  the  world,  which  pierces  the  Lepontine  Alps  in  a  S.E. 
direction  between  the  Furgr/enbanmhorn  {98m  ft.)  and  the  Wasen- 
horn  (10,680  ft.),  near  the  point  where  the  Simplon  Road,  construct- 
ed by  Napoleon  in  1800-6,  crosses  the  Simplon  Pass. 

The  tunnel,  which  was  built  in  1898-1906  at  a  total  cost  of  75,500,000  fr., 
hy  Bran(U(i{.  1899),  Brandan,  Sidzo',  and  Loch('r{<\.  1910),  consists  of  two 
parallel  tunnels,  55  ft.  apart,  which  were  connected  with  each  other  during 
the  construction  by  cross-shafts  at  intervals  of  220  yds.  Oiily  one  of  these 
tunnels  (with  a  single  line  of  rails)  has  as  yet  been  completely  finished; 
the  other  is  under  construction.  From  the  N.  entrance  (2255  ft.)  the  tunnel 
ascends  at  the  gradient  of  2 :  1000  to  the  (53/4  M.)  culminating  point  (2312  ft.), 
which  lies  7000  ft.  below  the  mountain-surface;  then,  after  remaining  on 
the  level  for  550  yds.,  it  descends  (gradient  7:1000)  to  the  ((i'/4  M.)  S.  en- 
trance (2155  ft.),  at  Iselle  (see  below).  The  first  5'/2  M.  of  the  tunnel  are 
in  Swiss  territory.  The  trains  (driven  by  electricity)  pass  through  the  tunnel 
in  about  25  min.  (the  windows  should  be  closed  on  account  of  the  heat). 

13'/,  M.  Iselle  di  Trasquera  (2155  ft.;  Hot.  du  Grand- 
Tunnel  du  Simplon),  with  new  fortifications,  is  situated  in  the 
picturesque  Val  Dived ro,  watered  by  tiie  Diveria  or  Doveria. 
Between  Iselle  and  Doniodossola  more  than  half  of  the  railway  is 
in  tunnels  and  cuttings  (cost,  64,000  I.  per  mile). 

The  line  traverses  the  valley  of  the  Cairasca  by  means  of  a 
spiral  tunnel,  and  then  again  descends  the  Val  Divedro.  —  I7Y2  M. 
Varzo  (1865  ft.;  Zanalda,  P.  6-8  fr.),  with  large  electric  traus- 
miasion  works.  The  scenery  now  assume?  a  distinctly  Italian  char- 
acter: chestnut-trees,  fig-trees,  mulberries,  vines,  and  maize  abound. 

The  railway  crosses  the  river  in  a  picturesque  ravine.  —  23  M. 
J'ref[lia  (951  ft.)  lies  near  tlie  influx  of  tlie  Diveria  into  the  Toce 
(or  Tosa),  wliich  issues  from  the  Val  Antigorio  (see  Baedeler's 
Switzerland).  Below  this  point  the  broad  and  fertile  valley,  fre- 
qneiitly  injured  by  inundations,  is  known  as  the  Valle  d'Ossola. 

25Va  M.  Domodossola(912ft.;  Hail.  Restaurant;  Hot.  Ter- 
mi7ius  et  Kspagne,  R.  2 ".,-5  fr.;  Hot.  Milan  et  Suisse,  R.  3-7  fr. ; 
Hot.  National  ]\fanin;  AU).-R.istorante  Most,  plain;  Birreria 
Barisoni),  a  small  town  witli  3900  inhab.,  beautifully  situated,  is 
the  seat  of  the  Italian  and  Swiss  custom-houses  and  the  junction  of 
a  line  to  Novara  (R.  19).    The  Palazzo  Silva  (16th  cent.)  contains 
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a  small  museum  of  antiquities ;  the  Museo  Galletti  a  library  and  a 
cabinet  of  coins.  The  Museo  Sempioniano,  in  the  Istituto  Hosmini, 
illustrates  the  history  of  the  Siniplon  Tunnel.  The  Calvary  Hill, 
20  min.  to  the  8.,  commands  a  superb  view. 

About  4'/2  M.  to  tlie  W.  (motor- diligence  from  the  station,  8Va  fr.) 
lies  Bognanco  (208U  ft.),  the  chief  place  of  the  Val  di  Bogna,  with  mineral 
springs  and  a.  hydropathic  establishment  (*Kurhaus,  open  from  June  to 
Sept.;  P.  from  10  fr.j. 

The  Simplon  Railway  crosses  the  Toce,  which  here  divides  into 
several  arms  and  fills  the  whole  valley  with  its  debris.  —  29  M. 
Beura  (810  ft.);  SS'/g  M-  Vogogna  (715  ft.;  Corona),  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  foot  of  steep  rocks,  with  a  ruined  castle.  —  38^2  M. 
Premosello ;  41  M.  Cnzzago.  The  last  three  have  stations  also  on 
the  Novara  railway  (p.  88).  —  To  the  left  appear  the  white  marble- 
quarries  of  Candogka,  which  have  furnished  the  material  for  Milan 
Cathedral,  the  Certosa  di  Pavia,  etc. 

42  M.  Mergozzo  (670  ft.)  lies  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Lago  di 
Mergozzo,  originally  an  arm  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  with  which  it 
is  now  connected  only  by  a  narrow  channel.  —  The  railway  skirts 
the  S.W.  bank  of  the  lake,  at  the  foot  of  iheMonV  Oi'fano(2b%b  ft.), 
noted  for  its  granite-quarries. 

44  M.  Pallanza-Fondo-Toce  (Rail.  Restaurant) .,  4  M.  to 
the  W.  of  Pallanza  (electric  tramway  in  Y2  l^^'-i  see  p.  234). 

Crossing  the  Toce  by  an  iron  bridge  at  Feriolo  (p.  236)  the  train 
reaches  the  Lago  Maggiore.  Between  the  tunnels  beyond  (47  M.) 
Baveno  (p.  236;  best  steamboat-station  for  Pallanza)  we  obtain,  to 
the  left,  a  charming  *View  of  the  Borromean  Islands  (p.  236;  and  of 
Suna  and  Pallanza  on  the  opposite  bank.  —  50  M.  Stresa  (p.  237); 
537,  M.  Belgirate  (p.  239);  547j  M.  Lesa  (p.  239);  57  M.  Meina 
(p.  239).   All  these  are  also  steamboat-stations  (comp.  p.  239). 

60  M.  Arona,  see  p.  239. 

From  Ako5a  to  Turik,  77  M.,  railway  in  21/2-8  hrs.  (express);  fares 
15  fr.  85,  11  fr.  10,  7  fr.  20  c.  —  The  train  follows  tlie  Milan  line  for  some 
distance  and  then,  turning  to  the  W.,  pierces  the  spurs  of  the  Margozsolo 
Group  (p.  238)  by  the  Gattico  tunnel  (2  M.).  —  10  M.  Borgomanero  (1005  ft. ; 
Alb.  del  JJamo  8ecco;  Centrale),  in  the  Vald'Agogna,  is  the  junction  of 
the  line  from  Novara  to  Domodossola  (R.  19).  Thence  we  ascend  to  the 
S.W.  in  a  fertile  undulating  district  via  (12i/i  M.)  Vnreggio  (lliO  ft.)  to 
(I8V2  M.)  Bomagtiano  Senia,  junction  of  the  line  from  Novara  to  Varallo 
(R.  20).  —  We  cross  the  Sesia  to  (20'/s  M.)  Gattmara  (870  ft.),  noted  for 
its  wine.  —  Beyond  (26  M.)  Roageuda  (725  ft.)  we  traverse  rice-flelds, 
and  beyond  (30  M.)  Buronzo  (620  ft.)  we  cross  the  C'ervo  and  Eivo.  — 
36Vi  M.  Carisio.  — 401/2  M.  Santhid  and  thence  to  Turin,  see  pp.  82,  81. 

Pbom  Arona  to  Genoa,  112  M.,  railway  in  41/2-91/2  hrs.  (fares  20  fr.  90, 
14  fr.  65,  9  fr.  40  c. ;  express  22  fr.  15,  15  fr.  50,  10  fr.  5  c).  —  Diverging 
from  the  Milan  and  Turin  line  to  the  S.E.,  the  railway  quits  the  Lago 
Maggiore.  In  the  distance  to  the  left  rises  the  Monte  Campo  dei  Fiori 
(p.222).— 51/2M.  iJo;yo  Ticino  (980 ft.);  71/2  M.  Varatio  Pombia.  —  121/2M. 
Oleggio  (p.  226),  junction  for  the  line  from  Bellinzona  to  Genoa.  Thence 
via  (23  M.)  Hovara  and  (64i/j  M.)  Alessandria  to  Genoa,  see  ER.  36,  13c. 

Our  line  now  rounds  the  S.  end  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  and 
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crosses  the  Ticino  by  the  bridge  mentioned  at  p.  225.  —  637^  M. 
Sesto  Calende  (p.  22b)  is  the  junction  for  Bellinzona  and  Genoa. 

7U'^  M.  Summa  Lombardo  (920  ft.),  with  a  venerable  cypress 
95  ft.  in  height,  lies  near  the  E.  bank  of  the  Yic'ino  (Ticin us),  where 
Hannibal  overthrew  P.  Cornelius  8cipio  in  218  B.C.  On  the  neigh- 
bouring heath  (bruyhiera)  is  a  large  nianceuvre-ground,  with  a  camp. 

75  iM.  Qallarate  (780  ft.;  ALb.  Italia;  Leon  d'Oroj,  a  town 
with  96UU  inhab.,  at  the  S.E.  base  of  a  range  of  hills  bounding  the 
Lombard  plain,  contains  the  Komanesque  church  of  tSan  Fittro 
(11th  cent.j,  a  technical  school,  and  large  cotton-factories.  It  is  the 
junction  for  the  electric  railway  from  JVliian  to  Porto  Ceresio  (R.  34) 
and  for  a  branch-line  to  Laveno  (comp.  p.  220). 

On  the  Ticino  at  Vizzola,  6  M.  to  the  W.  of  Gallarate,  are  large 
Electric  Works  (18,000  H.P.),   eiected  in  1898-1901. 

791/2  M.  Bnsto  Arsizio  (Alb.  del  Vapore),  a  town  with  17,600 
inhab.  and  cotton-factories.  The  domed  church  of  the  Madonna  di 
Piazza,  built  in  1518-23  by  Lonati  in  the  style  of  f5ramante,  contains 
frescoes  by  Bern.Luini  and  an  altar-piece  by  Gaud.  Ferrari.  Branch- 
line  to  Novara  and  8eregno,  see  p.  85. 

At  (82'/2  M.)  Legnano  (650  ft.;  Alb.  Mantegazza;  18,300 
inhab.),  with  cotton-mills  and  machine-factories,  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa  was  defeated  by  tiie  Milanese  in  1176.  The  churcii  of  ISan 
Mayno,  built  in  1529,  contains  a  large  altar-piece,  one  of  the  ciiief 
works  of  Bernardino  Luini  (p.  158). 

91 M.  Blib  (520  ft. ;  p.  85;,  with  silk-factories  and  the  pilgrimage- 
church  of  the  Madonna  dei  Miracoli,  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  (1584; 
facade  1721,  dome  1752-55).  —  96  M.  Musocco. 

100  M.  Milan,  see  p.  152. 


3.  From  Lucerne  (Bdle)  to  Milan  via  Lugano 
and  Ciiiasso.    St.  Gotthard  Railway. 

172  M.  Express  in  (i  hrs.  (1st  cl.  only;  cn.stom.s -t-xaniination  iu  the 
train);  fast  train  (some  1st  &  Srd  cl.  only)  in  B'/a-S'/s  hrs.  (fares  35  fr.  95, 
25  fr.  iO,  17  fr.  75  c);  ordinary  train  in  il-ll-V4  iirs.  (customs-examination 
at  Chiasso).  The  Gottliard  Express  (Berlin-Milan  ;  daily,  in  summer  only) 
and  t)ie  Lloyd  Express  (Hambnrg-Genoa;  daily  from  Dec.  to  A))ril)  are 
'trains  de  luxe',  accomplishing  the  journey  from  Lucerne  to  Milan  in 
5'/2-o'/4  hrs.  (fare  -19  fr.  65  c).  —  From  London  via  Calais,  Laon,  and  Bale, 
express  in  27  hrs.  (fare.s  6<.  128.,  1/.  lla.  6(/.).  —  The  express  and  most 
of  the  fast  trains  have  dining-car.s ;  for  passengers  by  other  trains  a  table- 
d'hote  dinner  (31/.^  fr.,  incl.  wine)  is  provided  at  Goeschenen ,  where  the 
traveller  should  he  careful  to  avoid  an  involuntary  change  of  carriages, 
or  even  of  trains.  The  night-express  has  a  sleeping-carriage.  —  Finest 
views  from  Lucerne  to  Amsteg  on  the  right,  from  Amsteg  to  Faido  on 
the  left,  from  Faido  to  Bellinzona  to  the  right,  and  from  Lugano  to 
Corao  to  the  left.  —  The  *i>teaiHboat  Voyage  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne 
from  Lucerne  to  Flilclen  (2'/4-23/^  hrs.)  is  much  pleasanter  than  the  railway- 
iourney  (l-l'/s  hr-);  through-ticketu  are  available  by  either  train  or  steam- 
boat.   Comp.  Baedeker's  Hwitzerlawl. 
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The  *St.  Grotthard  Railway  was  constructed  in  1872-82  at  a  total 
cost  of  271,000,000  fr.  Its  highest  point  (3787  ft.)  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  tunnel.  The  inclines  (maximum  gradient  26  :  1000)  have  been  sur- 
mounted partly  by  large  spiral  tunnels,  of  which  there  are  three  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  St.  Gotthard  and  four  on  the  S.  In  all,  the  railway  has 
80  tunnels  (with  an  aggregate  length  of  29  M.)  and  324  bridges  over  80  ft. 
in  span.     The  great  tunnel  alone  cost  57,000,000  fr. 

Lucerne  (Raihvay  Restaurant).  —  Hotels.  Schtveizerhof  <£ 
Luserner  Hof,  Hotel  National,  Palace  Hotel,  Beaii-Rivage,  Swan  &  Rigi, 
Europe,  Eden  House,  Tivoli,  all  on  tlie  lake ;  —  Gr.-H6t.  St.  Gotthard- 
Terminus,  Gr.-H6t.  du  Lac,  Monopole  et  Metropole,  Waldstdtterhof  & 
Savoy,  Victoria  &  Angleterre,  Bristol,  all  near  the  station.  —  Sauvage, 
Engel,  Hot.  Jura,  etc.,  plain  but  good.  —  Hot.  Schiller,  Alpina,  Ger- 
niania,  three  hotels  meubles  near  the  station. 

Lucerne  {14:37  ft.;  pop.  39,000),  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  that 
name,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  efflux  of  the  Retiss  from  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne.  Best  view  from  the  Gilfsch  (1722  ft.),  at  the 
N.W.  end  of  the  town,  '4  M.  from  the  station  (cable-railway).  The 
celebrated  Lion  of  Lucerne,  by  Thorvaldsen,  and  the  Glacier 
Garden,  with  its  interesting  'glacier-mills',  lie  Y4  ^-  to  the  N.  of 
the  Schweizerhof-Quai.    See  Baedeker^s  Svntzerland. 

The  railway  skirts  Lucerne  in  two  tunnels  and  then  approaches 
the  Kiissnacht  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  with  the  Rigi  rising  in 
front  of  us.  —  12  M.  Immensee  (1518  ft.),  on  the  Lake  of  Zug. 

17  Y2  M.  Arth-Goldau  (1682  ft.;  Rail.  Resfatirant),  junction 
for  Zurich  (22  M.  in  1 V4-I V2  ln"-)-  —  Beyond  (25  M.)  Brunnen  the 
line  reaches  the  Lake  of  Uri  or  E.  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
along  which  it  runs  through  tunnels  and  rock-cuttings. 

Beyond  (32  M.)Fluelen  (1435  ft. ;  Hotel  Adler;  Croix  Blanche, 
Tell  <&  Post,  etc.)  the  train  ascends  the  broad  valley  of  the  Reiiss, 
via  (38  M.)  Erstfeld.  —  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  railway 
begins  at  {^l^j^M..)  Amsteg-Silenen  {ll'd^^  ii.).  The  train  ci-osses 
the  Kserstelenhach  by  an  imposing  bridge,  with  a  view  of  the  Ma- 
deraner-Tal  to  the  left,  and  is  then  carried  through  the  slope  of  the 
Bristenstock  (10,085  ft.)  by  two  tunnels,  and  across  the  Reuss  by 
an  iron  bridge,  256  ft.  high.  "We  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  pic- 
turesque Reuss  valley,  cross  the  Inschialj^Bach  and  the  Zgraggen- 
Tal,  and  skirt  the  mountain  through  tunnels  and  over  a  viaduct. 

Beyond  (46 M.)  Gurtnellen(242S  ft.)  the  train  enters  thePfaffen- 
sprung  SpiralTunnel{l&ZbjAs.\ong;  115  ft.  of  ascent)  and  crosses 
the  Lower  Meienreuss  Bridge.  We  then  penetrate  by  a  tunnel  the 
hill  of  Wassen  (see  below);  above,  on  the  right,  is  the  church,  which 
remains  conspicuous  for  a  long  time.  Beyond  ih^Wattingen Spiral 
Tunnel  (1199  yds.  long;  76  ft.  of  ascent)  the  train  again  crosses  the 
Reuss  and  threads  another  tunnel  to  — 

51  M.  Wassen  (3050  ft.),  a  large  village  below  the  station.  The 
imposing  Middle  Meienreuss  Bridge  (260  ft.  high)  and  the  Leggi- 
stein  Spiral  Tunnel  (1204  yds.  long;  82  ft.  of  ascent)  now  carry  us 
to  the  Up2^er  Meienreuss  Bridge,  where  we  cross  the  deep  ravine  of 
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the  Meienreuss  for  the  third  time.  Passing  through  another  tunnel 
and  skirting  the  hillside,  we  obtain  a  view  of  Wassen  and  of  the 
■windings  just  traversed.  Opposite  rises  i\\QRie)ne7i-IStuck{'i^'2&h.). 
We  cross  two  bridges,  thread  the  Naxberg  TuaneL  (1  M.  loug^,  and 
cross  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Gu^chenen-Meuss  (view  of  the  Gm- 
schenen-Tal  to  the  right,  with  the  beautiful  Dammafirn). 

bb^ji  JVI.  Goeschenen  (,3640  ft. ;  Rail.  Restaurant,  comp.  p. 6). 

Beyond  the  station  we  cross  the  Gvtthard  Reitss  and  enter  the 
great  St.  Gotthard  Tunnel  (37S6  ft.),  5000-6000  ft.  below  the 
highest  point  of  the  mountain.  The  tunnel  is  16,393  yds.  or  about 
9'/4  M.  in  length,  28  ft.  wide,  ^id  21  ft.  high,  and  is  laid  with  a 
double  line  of  rails.  Trains  take  14-25  min.  to  pass  through  it.  — 
Above  the  S.  end  of  the  tunnel  are  some  new  fortifications. 

65  M.  Airolo  (3750  ft.),  in  the  upper  Ticinu  Valley,  is  fre- 
quented by  Italians  as  a  summer-resort.  The  scenery  retains  an 
Alpine  character  until  near  Faido. 

Beyond  Airolo  the  train  crosses  the  Ticino,  passes  through  a 
short  tunnel,  and  enters  the  tStretto  di^talvedro.  The  valley  expands 
near  (69 '/2  ^■)  Ambri-Piotta  (3250  ft.).  —  Beyond  (72i/2  M.)  Rudi- 
F'ieasu  (3100  ft.)  the  Murite  Piuttino  projects  into  the  valley  on  the 
N.  The  Ticino  descends  the  gloomy  gorge  in  a  series  of  waterfalls. 
The  railway  crosses  the  river,  passes  through  two  short  tunnels,  and 
enters  the  ±Vegijio  iSjnral  Tunnel  [17 12  yds.  in  length),  from  which 
it  emerges,  llti  ft.  lower,  in  the  Fwttino  Gurye.  We  recross  the 
Ticino  (grand  scenery;,  and  then  thread  two  short  tunnels,  the  Pra^o 
iSpiral  Tunnel  (1  M.  long;  118  ft.  of  descent),  and  another  short 
tunnel,  beyond  which  opens  the  beautiful  valley  of  Faido.  Crossing 
the  Ticino  and  passing  through  the  Fulmeyno  'Tunnel,  we  reach  — 

77'/jM.  Faido  (2465  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  Valle  Leventina, 
thoroughly  Italian  in  character.  On  the  right  the  Fiumoyna  de- 
scends in  a  fine  waterfall.  —  The  train  now  follows  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ticino,  traversing  a  beautiful  district,  richly  wooded  with  wal- 
nut and  chestnut  trees.  Cascades  descend  from  the  abrupt  cliffs 
on  either  side,  one  of  the  finest  being  the  fall  of  the  Cribiasca,  a 
little  short  of  (82  M.)  Lavuryu  (2025  ft.).  Farther  on  the  Ticino 
forces  its  way  through  the  Biaschina  Ravine  and  forms  a  fine  fall, 
while  the  railway  descends  on  the  left  bank  by  means  of  two  spiral 
tunnels,  the  Ti  a  not  u7ido  2'unnel(16-i3yds.  long;  115  ft.  of  descent) 
and  the  Travi  Tunnel  (1706  yds.;  118  ft.  of  descent). 

The  train  has  now  reached  the  lower  zone  of  the  Valle  Leven- 
tina, and  crosses  and  recrosses  the  Ticino  on  either  side  of  (87  M.) 
Giornico  (1480  ft.).  —  90  M.  Bodiu  (1090  ft.).  —  The  Brenno 
descends  from  the  Val  Blenio  on  the  left  to  join  the  Ticino. 

94  M.  Biasca  (970  ft.),  with  an  old  Romanesque  church.  — 
107  M.  Claro  (830  ft.),  at  the  foot  of  the  Pizw  di  Ciaro  (8920  ft.).  — 
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Beyond  (lOSy.  M.)  Castione  we  pass  the  mouth  of  the  Vol  Mesocco 
(Bernardino  route),  cross  the  Muesa,  and  thread  a  tunnel. 

106  M.  Bellinzona  {.Rail.  Restaurant,  D.  incl.  wine  2Vi  fr.).  — 
Hotels.  Hot.  Intentational,  R.  iVa-S,  B.  IV4,  -D-  '^^l%-'i  f r. ;  Hot.  Suisse 
et  i'oite,  B..  i^lft),  B.  l'/*,  L.  ^Vs,  -D-  * ii.—Hot.  Flora,  R.  2-3fr. ;  Railway 
Hotel,  K.  2-6,  I).  2Va  fr.,  plain. 

Bellinzona  (760  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  Ticino,  a 
picturesque  town  with  10,400  inhab.,  is  the  junction  for  Locarno 
(p.  227)  andLuino  (p.  225).  Above  it  rise  three  castles  built  about 
1445  by  Fil.  Maria  Visconti  (p.  151):  the  Casteilo  tSan  Michete  to 
the  W.,  the  Castello  MontebeUo  and  the  CasteUo  Coi'bariu  to  the  E. 

Ascent  of  the  Monte  tamoghe  from  Bellinzona  via  (jiubiasco,  see  p.  16. 

The  railway  to  Lugano  and  Milan  passes  through  a  tunnel 
(300  yds.)  below  the  Castello  MontebeUo.  —  At  (108  M.)  Giubiasco 
the  railways  to  the  Lago  Maggiore  (p.  227)  diverge  to  the  right. 
Our  line  approaches  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  ascends  the 
slopes  of  Monte  Ceneri  (4125  ft.).  Cadenazzo  (p.  227)  lies  below 
on  the  right.  Three  tunnels.  *View  of  the  Ticino  Valley  and  the 
N.  E.  end  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  The  train  penetrates  the  ridge  of 
Monte  Ceneri  by  means  of  a  curved  tunnel  (1  M.  long),  at  the  IS.  end 
of  which,  in  a  sequestered  valley,  lies  (115  M.)  Rivera-Bironico 
(1560  ft.;  Albergo-Ristor.  Club  Alpino;  bridle-path  in  40  min.  to 
the  H6t.  Monte  Ceneri,  with  a  splendid  view).  We  descend  the 
smiling  valley  of  the  Vedegyio  to  (120  M.)  I'averne  (1105  ft.).  — 
Beyond  Lamone  (1033  ft.)  the  train  quits  the  Vedeggio  and  threads 
the  Massagno  Tunnel  (1135  ft.;  1016  yds.  long). 

124  M.  Lugano.  —  The  Railway  Station  (iiio  ft.;  PI.  C,  2; 
Restaurant ;  view,  see  p.  13)  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a  tramway  and 
by  a  cable-railway  (f'unicolarej,  sec  pp.  11,  12.  —  The  steamboats  (to 
Porto  Ceresio,  for  Varese  and  Milan,  see  RR.  33,  34;  to  Ponte  Tresa,  for 
the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  to  Porlezza,  for  the  Lago  di  Como,  see  R.  33;  to 
Capolago,  on  the  Generoso  Railway,  see  p.  16)  have  four  piers:  Lugano- 
Centrale  (PI.  C,  3),  the  main  station,  on  the  Piazza  Giardino  (two  land- 
ing-stages), Lugano-Piazza  G-ugiielmo  Tell  (PI.  C,  4;  near  the  Grand 
Hotel),  Lugano- Far adino  (PI.  B,  6),  for  Paradiso  (p.  13)  and  the  Mte. 
San  iSalvatore,  and  Lugano-L'aatagnola  (PI.  G,  4),  for  Castagnola  (p.  13), 
Cassarate  (p.  13),  and  tne  Monte  Bre.  Only  Lugano-Centrale  and  Lugano- 
Paradiso  are  touched  at  on  every  journey. 

Hotels  (in  spring  rooms  should  be  secured  in  advance).  The  chief 
hotels  send  omnibuses  to  meet  trains  and  steamers.  In  Lugano,  on  the 
Lake:  *Grand-H6tel  dc  Pakc  et  BEAUbEJOuR  (PI.  b;  B,  4),  with  garden 
(band  twice  a  day),  160  beds,  R.  4'/2-12,  B.  1^/4,  L.  4,  D.  6,  P.  from  11  fr. ; 
*Grakd  «&  Palace  Hotel  (PI.  a;  B,  C.  4),  Piazza  Guglielmo  Tell,  with 
restaurant  and  garden  (band  thrice  a  aay),  250  beds,  R.  from  5,  B.  l^U, 
L.  4,  D.  6,  omn.  IV2,  P.  from  12  f r. ;  *Grasd-H6tbl  Splendide  (PI.  c; 
A,  5),  Riva  Antonio  Caccia,  patronized  by  the  English  and  Americans, 
120  beds,  R.  5-12,  B.  I'/a,  L.  4,  D.  6,  P.  l;i-18  fr.  (closed  Dec.  and  Jan.); 
♦Hot. -Pens.  Bellevue  (PL  h;  A,  5),  100  beds,  R.  4-7,  B.  I'/j,  L.  S'/j, 
D.  5,  P.  8-16  fr.;  *Reoina  Hotel  (PI.  re;  C,  4),  Piazza  Guglielmo  Tell, 
with  garden,  60  R.  from  31/3,  B.  I'/j,  L.  3>/2,  D.  5,  P.  9-14  fr.  All  these 
have  lifts  and  central  heating.  —  Second  class:  Lloyd  Hotel  (PI.  11;  C,  3), 
Eiva  Vincenzo  Vela,  with  restaurant,  90  beds,  H.  3-5,  B.  l'/*,  L.  3,  D.  4, 
S.  8,  P.  8-12  fr.j   *H6t.  luTEBHATioSAi  (PL  il;   C,  4),  Via  Nassa,  at  the 
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corner  of  the  Piazza  Guglielmo  Tell,  130  beds,  R.  3-4,  B.  IVj,  L-  3,  D.  i, 
P.  8-10  fr. ;  Hot. -Pens.  Lugano  (PL  e;  C,  3),  same  street,  with  small  garden, 
50  beds,  R.  3-5,  P.  7-12,  oinn.  1  f r. ;  Hot. -Garni  Walter  (PL  p ;  C,  3), 
Piazza  Rizziero  Rczzonico  (PL  C,  3},  with  restaurant,  200  beds,  R.  21/2-4, 
B.  IV4  fr.,  adapted  for  passing  tourists;  Hot.  Belvedere  (PL  1;  C,  4), 
Piazza  Guglielmo  Tell,  with  beer-restaurant  and  small  terrace  on  the  lake, 
36  bods,  R.  2-31/2,  B.  I1/4,  L.  21/2,  D.  3,  P.  6-9  fr. ;  Hot.  Beausite  &  Pens. 
Fontaine,  Piazza  Rizziero  Rezzonico,  30  beds,  R.  from  2,  B.  I1/4,  L.  2, 
D.  21/2,  pens.  6-8  fr.,    with  central  heating. 

Jn  the  Town:  Hot.  Suisse  (PL  g;  D,  3),  Via  Canova,  70  beds,  R.  21/2- 
31/2,  B.  11/4,  L.  21/2,  D.  3,  P.  71/2-10,  omn.  ^/4fr.,  good;  Hot. -Garni  Central, 
Via  Canova,  with  cafe-restaurant,  45  beds  at  2-3,  P.  6-8  fr. ;  Hot. -Restau- 
rant Caldelari,  Piazza  Dante  (PL  C,  D,  2,  3),  R.  from  IVa;  P.  from  5  fr., 
lain  but  good;  Hot.  Condor  (PL  co;  C,  3),  Via  Nassa,  with  restaurant, 
.  from  11/2,  D.  21/2  fr.,  unpretending. 

Near  the  Station.   To  the  S. :  *H6t.  Metropolb  et  Moropole  (PL  x; 
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B,  4),  Via  Clemente  Maraini,  beside  tlie  cable-railway  (p.  12),  1,00  beds,  R. 
5-9,  B.  11/2,  L.  31/2,  D.  5,  R.  10-20,  omn.  1  fr.  (closed  Nov. -Feb.);  Hot. 
Bristol  (PL  y;  B,  3,  4),  same  street,  100  beds,  R.  S'/j-S,  B.  I'/a,  L.  3'/,, 
D.  5-7,  P.  9-18,  omn.  1  f r. ;  Hot.  St.  Gotthard-Terminus  (PL  k;  C,  3), 
74  beds,  R.  3-6,  B.  li/o,  L.  31/2,  D.  41/2,  P.  8-14.  omn.  ^lyl^U  fr. ;  *H6t.  Berna 
et  Bella  Vista  (PL  r ;  C,  3),  with  the  dependanee  Hot.  Lucerne,  Via  Bella- 
vista,  30  beds,  R.  21/2-5,  P.  7-12  fr.,  all  four  with  central  heating,  gardens, 
and  fine  view.  —  To  the  W.,  beyond  the  railway:  *H6t.  Beau-Reoard 
et  Continental  (PL  i;  B,  3),  Via  Montarina,  with  lift,  central  heating, 
and  garden,  120  beds,  R.  21/2-5,  P.  7-12  fr. ;  Pens.  Villa  Minerva,  same 
street,  with  garden,  20  beds,  6-10  fr.,  good;  Hot. -Garni  Jura  (PL  j;  B, 

C,  2),  Via  di  Circonvallazione,  with  restaurant,  R.  2-3,  B.  I1/4  fr. ;  Hot.- 
Pens.  Germania  (PL  z;  B,  2),  same  street,  R.  11/2-21/2,  P.  «-8  f r. ;  Pens. 
DBS  Palmiers,  with  garden,  51/2-71/2  fr.  —  To  the  E.,  below  the  station: 
Hot. -Pens.  Erica  (PL  q;  C,  2),  with  garden,  45  beds,  R.  2-31/2,  P.  61/0-8  fr. ; 
Hot.  Adler-Stadthof  (PL  s;  C,  2),  50  beds,  R.  21/2-5,  P.  from  7  f r. ;  Hot, 
DE  LA  Croix  Blanche,  32  beds,  R.  I1/0-21/0,  B.  I1/5,  U.  21/2  fr.,  well  spoken 
of;  Hot.  Milan  et  Gare  (PL  t;  C,  2),  R.  li/2-2Vi,  B.  1,  D.  or  S.  2i/„  P. 
6-10  f  r. ;  all  four  in  the  Via  Paolo  Rcgazzoni ;  Pens.  Zweifel,  Via  Bertuccio, 
P.  6-7  fr. ;  Pens.  Induni,  Via  al  Colle  8,  5-7  fr.,  plain  but  good.  —  To  the 
N. :  *H6t.  Washington  et  Pens.  Edek  (PL  d ;  C,  1),  Via  Genzana,  45  beds, 
R.  21/2-5,  P.  6-10,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Pens.  Carola,  Via  Sassa  (PL  C,  1),  P.  5-7  fr. 

At  Paradiso  (p.  13),  ^/^  M.  to  the  S. :  On  the  lake,  *Grand-H6tel  db 
l'Europe  (PL  v;  A,  6),  1.50  beds,  R.  from  31/2,  B.  I1/2,  L.  31/2-11/2,  D.  5,  P. 
from  10,  omn.  IV2II".,  *H6t.  Reicumann  (PL  n;  B,  6),  150  beds,  R.  3-8, 
B.  11/2,  D.  41/2,  S.  31/2,  P.  8-15,  omn.  I1/2  fr.  (closed  Dec. -Feb.),  *H6t.-Pen8. 
Victoria  (PL  vi ;  A,  6),  80  beds,  R.  31/.2-5,  B.  I1/2,  L.  3,  D.  4,  P.  8-12,  omn. 
1  fr.,  all  tliree  with  lifts,  central  heating,  and  small  gardens;  Hot.  Beau- 
RlVAGE  (PL  m;  A,  B,  6),  with  central  heating  and  small  garden,  70  beds, 
B.  3-6,  B.  I'/j,  L.  3,  L).  1,  P.  8-12  fr.;  *H6t.  des  Anglais  (PL  an;  B,  6),  at 
the  end  of  the  Riva  Antonio  Caccia,  40  R.  from  3,  B.  I1/2,  L.  3,  D.  4,  P. 
from  6fr. ;  Hot. -Pens.  Villa  Carmen  (PL  u;  B,  6),  with  small  garden, 
55  beds,  R.  21/2-5,  B.  I1/2,  S.  21/2,  P.  61/2-10  fr. ;  Hot.  do  Lac  (PL  la;  B,  6), 
with  terrace  on  the  lake  and  cafe-restaurant,  50  beds,  B.  from  2,  P.  from 
6  fr.,  good.  —  l7i  the  oUtar/c:  ♦jSavoy  Hot.  Sommer  (PI.  w;  A,  6),  R.  3'/2-8, 
P.  9-16fr.,  with  lift  and  "garden,  *H6t.-Pens.  Meister  (PL  me;  A,  6), 
120  beds,  R.  21/2-4,  P.  7-10  fr.,  Hot.  Daetwtler  (PL  dw;  A,  6),  at  the 
San  Salvatore  station,  with  cafe-restaurant,  40  R.  at  2-31/2,  L.  21/2,  D.  3, 
P.  e-Si/jfr.,  all  with  central  licating;  Pens.  Violetta;  Pens.  Villa  Dahbim, 
6-9  fr. ;  Fens.  Villa  Federigo,  6-8  f  r. ;  Pens.  Ziebkrt,  5-7  fr. ;  Hot.  Flora, 
51/2-6  fr. ;  Pens.  Marohekita,  5-7  fr. ;  Pens.  Roscher,  with  garden,  5-6  fr. — 
At  Geretta:  ♦Imperial  Palace  Hotel  (PL  o;  A,  6),  with  lift,  centril 
heating,  and  garden,  8u  beds,  R.  31/2-8,  B.  li/„  L.  4,  D.  5,  P.  8-14,  omn. 
lVj-2fr. ;  H6t.-Pkns.  GERBER(Pl,go;  A,  6),  with  garden,  50  beds,  R.  t-i, 
B.  1V«,  L.  t,  D.  Ji/„  p.  6-8  fr. ;  Pens.  Hknbibtta,  with  gardsn,  6-8  ft, 
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In  Cassarate  (p.  13),  s/^  M.  to  the  E.  of  Lugano :  Hot. -Pens.  Villa 
Castagnola  (PI.  f ;  G-,  3J,  with  central  heating  and  garden,  100  beds,  R.  3-6, 
B.  IVs,  ■!->.  4,  S.  3,  P.  8-14,  ouin.  li/j  fr. ;  Hot.  Fonicolare  (Pi.  br ;  G,  3),  at 
the  Monte  Bre  Station,  K.  1V2-^V2.  ^-  I'/s,  -D.  2,  P.  5-8  fr. ;  Peks.  Villa  du 
Midi  (PI.  (i,  4,  5J,  near  the  steamboat-pier.  P.  from  5'/2  fr.,  unpretending.  — 
In  (Jastaguvla  (p.  13J,  in  a  sunny,  picturesque  position  (S.  aspect) :  *1Schloss- 
HOTEL  Pens.  Rivieka  (PI.  sc ;  H,  6),  with  central  heating,  P.  7-12  fr. ;  Hot.- 
Pkns.  Eldorado  (PI.  el;  H,  5),  P.  61/2-^  fr. ;  Pens.  Villa  Moritz  (PI.  mo; 
H,  6),  with  central  heating  and  restaurant,  P.  6-8  fr.  (closed  in  July  and 
Aug.),  good;  Pens.  Mijller  (PI.  mu;  H,  5),  P.  5-7  fr. ;  Hot. -Pens.  Villa 
Helvetia  (PL  he;  H,  5),  P.  5-7  fr.  —  At  Kuvigliana  (p.  14J:  Sanatorium 
Monte  Bre-Ruvigliana.  — At  Suvigliana  (p.  14):  Pens.  Casa  Rossa  (PI. 
cr;  H,  3),  at  the  station,  with  garden-restaurant,  P.  7-10  fr.;  SANATORiaM 
Villa  Ida. 

On  the  Via  C'astausio,  to  the  N. :  Pens.  Villa  Staupfer  et  National, 
P.  5-7  fr.  —  In  Davesco  (p.  15) :  Hot. -Pens.  Castello  di  Davesco  (1378ft.), 
with  large  park,  R.  3-6,  B.  1'/^,  L.  3,  D.  4,  P.  8-15  fr.  (closed  Nov. -March). 

Restaurants.  At  the  *Hdt.  Walter  (p.  10);  Trattoria  Biaggi  (also 
rooms  and  board).  Via  Pessina,  to  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  della  Riforma, 
on  the  way  to  the  cable-railway,  Italian,  unpretending. 

Cafds.  Rioiera,  Riva  Vincenzo  Vela,  next  the  Hot.  Lugano  ;  lacchini, 
Piazza  della  Riforma;  t'entrale,  at  the  Hot.  Central  (p.  10);  Hot.  du  Lac 
(p.  10).  —  Confectioners,  t'a/e  Riviera  (see  above) ;  Forster,  Via  Canova. 
—  Beer.  Cafe-Restaurant  Go.mbrinus ,  Piazza  della  Riforma;  Waiter 
(p.  10) ;  Lloyd  Hotel  (p.  9) ;  Hot.  Belvedere  (p.  10) ;  Kursaal  Cafe  (see  below). 

Lake  Baths  (bagni;  PI.  B,  5),  Riva  Antonio  Caccia  (opeu  June-Sept.; 
bath  20  c,  box  60  c,  dress  and  towels  20  c).  —  Warm  Baths  at  the  Hot.- 
Pens.  Gerber  (p.  10). 

Post  &  Telegraph  Offices.  Via  P.  Peri  (PI.  D,  3),  at  the  St.  Gott- 
hard  Station  (N.  side;,  in  Paradiso  (PI.  A,  6),  Cassarate,  and  Castagnola. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Hartmann,  ViaNassa;  Dr.  Hermann,  Via  Catte- 
drale;  Dr.  Michel,  Paradiso;  Dr.  Oswald,  Piazza  dell'Indipendenza ; 
Dr.  Zhinden,  Via  Cantonale.  —  Bookseller  (also  photographs;,  Arnold, 
Piazza  Giardino.  —  English  Goods  (groceries,  tea-room,  etc.).  The 
British  Trading  Company,  Piazza  del  Uommercio. 

Banks.  Banca  della  Svizzera  Italiana  (PL  1 ;  D,  3),  Piazza  Giardino  ; 
Banca  Cantonale  Ticinese,  Banca  Popolare  (PL  3 ;  C,  3),  both  in  the  Piazza 
della  Riforma.  —  Tourist  Agency  (also  sleeping-car  agency).  Pro  Lugano, 
in  the  kiosque  in  the  Piazza  Guglielmo  Tell. 

Kursaal  (PL  D,  3),  Riva  Giocondo  AlbertoUi;  operas  and  dramas 
occasionally  in  winter,  in  the  tourist -season  concerts  in  the  afternoon 
and  variety-performances  in  the  evening. 

Tram'ways  (10  c;  6  a.m. -10  p.m.)  from  the  Piazza  Giardino  every 
20  min. :  to  the  St.  Qotthard  Railicay  Station;  to  Paradiso ;  to  the  Salva- 
tore  Station  (PL  A,  6) ;  to  Cassarate  (PL  G,  3,  4) ;  to  Molino  Nuovo  (PL  E,  1) 
and  the  Cimitero. 

Electric  Light  Eailways.  1.  From  the  St.  Gotthard  Station  via 
Canobbio  to  (5  M.;  Tesserete  (p.  15),  8-11  times  daily  in  1/2  hr-  (fares  1  fr.  20, 
80  c. ;  return  1  fr.  95,  1  fr.  30  c).  —  2.  From  the  Piazza  Giardino  via 
Davesco  to  (5  M.)  Dino  (p.  15)  in  1/2  br.  (70  c).  —  3.  From  the  St.  Gott- 
hard Station  to  Ponte  Tresa  (p.  219)  in  V2  hr-  (fares  1  fr.  95,  1  fr.  30  c). 

Carriages.  In  the  town,  incl.  Paradiso  and  Cassarate,  with  one  horse, 
1-2  pers.  l'/2,  3  pers.  2,  with  two  horses,  1-2  pers.  2^/4  fr.,  each  addit.  pers. 
75  c.  more;  return-drive,  with  10  min.  waiting,  half  these  fares;  at  night 
(after  8.30p.m.,  in  winter  after  5p.m.),  50  c.  more;  per  hour,  with  one 
horse  3,  with  two  horses  6  fr.,  for  a  drive  of  more  than  2  hrs.  each  addit. 
'/«  hr.  Vj  ao'l  1  fr.  more.  Small  articles  of  luggage  free;  trunk  50  c.  — 
To  Castagnola  and  back  one-horse  3  and  i,  two-hor»e  6  fr. ;  to  Montagnola 
and  back  7,  8,  or  U  fr. ;  to  Agra  and  back  8,  9,  or  15  fr. ;  to  Sonvico  and  back 
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9, 10,  or  16  f  r.  —  Drive  rouud  tbe  Mte.  San  Salvatore  (p.  14),  one-horse  carr. 
8  or  a,  two-horse  15  tr. ;  to  tainano  via  Porza,  returning  via  Cantbbio  ('Criro 
del  Piccolo  6an  Bernardo'),  7,  8,  or  12  Ir. ;  to  'I'esnerete  and  I'onte  Vapriasca 
('(iiro  del  Uran  6an  Bernardo')  9,  10,  or  18  fr. 

I,  Rowing  Boat  with  one  rower  2'/i  I'r.  (1-2  pers.  2  fr.),  with  two 
rowers  3'/i.  Jr.  for  the  first  hour,  each  addit.  Vi  hr.  1(3/J  or  l'/«  I'r. ;  to 
Vaprino  or  Cavallino,  with  1  hr.'s  stay,  6  fr.  —  Motor  Boat,  5  fr.  per 
hour.  —  Sailing  Boat,  3  fr.  for  the  first  hour,    each  addit.  '/«  hr.  1  fr. 

Motor  Launches  (battellini  a  motore;  8  a.m. -8  p.m.;  10  c.  per 
stage;  ticket  for  :iOO  stages,  8  f r.)  every  '/^  hr.  from  Cortivo-Castagnola 
(PI.  H,  6)  to  (17  min.)  Faradiso  via  Cassarate  and  Lugano,  with  halts  at 
the  Kursaal,  Lloyd  Hotel,  Grand  &  Palace  Hotel,  the  Lake  Baths,  and 
Hot.  de  I'Europe.  Also  four  times  daily  via  Paradise  and  five  times  direct 
from  tlie  Lloyd  Hotel  to  Cavallino,  Vaprino,  and  back.  Occasional  trips 
to  Gandria. 

Cable  Railways  (funicolari).  1.  From  the  Piazza  Funicolare  (PL 
C,  3;  behind  the  Piazza  della  Riforma)  to  the  St.  Gotthard  Station  (comp. 
PL  C,  2)  in  4  min.;  service  as  required  from  6  a.m.  to  11.30p.m.  (fare 
up  or  down  10  c,  1st  cl.  up  30,  down  15  c).  —  2.  From  the  Kiva  Vincenzo 
"Vela  (PL  C,  4;  next  the  Hiit.  International)  to  the  Via  Vlemente  Maraini 
(comp.  PL  B,  4).  —  3.  From  the  station  in  Paradiso  (PL  A,  6;  920  ft.; 
5  min.  from  the  steamboat-station  of  Paradiso;  motor-launches  and  tram- 
way, see  above  and  p.  11)  to  the  top  oi  Monte  San  Salvatore ;  ten  times 
daily  from  April  to  Sept.  (8  times  in  Oct.)  in  V2  hr.  (fares  i  fr.  40  c.  up, 
1  fr.  60  c.  down;  return-ticket  3  fr.  20  c.,  on  Sun.  and  holidays  2  fr.).  — 
4.  From  Cassarate  (PI.  G,  3 ;  5  min.  from  the  steamboat-station  of  Ca- 
stagnola;  motor-launches  and  tramway,  see  above  and  p.  11)  to  the  Monte 
Bre:  to  Suvigliana  in  summer  every  10  min.  from  6.35  a.m.  to  9.25  p.m., 
in  3  rain,  (fares  35  c.  up,  25  c.  down;  return-ticket  50,  on  Sun.  and  holi- 
days 35  c.);  from  JSuvigliana  to  the  top  of  Mte.  Bre  11  times  daily  in 
18  min.  (fare  2  fr.,  down  1  fr.  40  e. ;  from  Cassarate  to  Mte.  Bre  2  fr.  35, 
return-ticket  3  fr.  20,  on  Sun.  1  fr.  60  c.). 

Anglican  Church  {St.  Edward's;  PL  B,  4),  Via  Clemente  Maraini; 
services  at  10.30,  11.30,  and  3.30;  chaplain,  Bev.  Hugh  Campbell,  M.A., 
Hotel  Bristol.  —  British  Vice-Consul,  R.  H.  Hamilton. 

Lugano  (950  ft.),  with  13,000  inkab.,  tbe  largest  town  in  the 
Swiss  canton  of  2'icino,  is  cliariuiiigiy  situated  on  the  Lake  of 
Lugano,  and  is  a  very  pleasant  place  for  some  stay.  Tbe  winter 
temperature  is  only  a  little  higher  than  that  of  Montreux  or  Meran ; 
the  heat  of  summer  is  seldom  excessive;  while  in  spring  and  autumn 
N.  winds  prevail,  from  which,  however,  Castagnola  (p.  13)  is  some- 
what protected.  The  scenery  is  Italian  in  character;  numerous 
villages  and  country-houses  are  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  and  tbe  lower  bills  are  covered  with  vineyards  and  gardens, 
contrasting  beautifully  with  the  dark-green  chestnuts  and  walnuts 
above  them.  To  the  S.  rises  the  Monte  San  Salvatore  (p.  14),  wooded 
to  its  summit;  to  tbe  E.,  beyond  the  lake,  is  the  Monte  di  Caprine, 
with  the  Monte  Generoso  (p.  17),  on  tbe  right  and  the  Monte  Bre 
(p.  14)  and  the  beautiful  Monte  Boglia  (p.  16)  on  the  left.  To  the 
N.  opens  the  broad  valley  of  the  Cassarate,  backed  by  a  group  of 
mountains  among  which  the  Monte  Camogh^  (p.  16)  and  the  rugged 
Sasso  Grande  (p.  16)  are  conspicuous. 

Near  the  steamboat-pier  of  Lugano-Centrale  and  grouped  around 
the  Mumcipio  (Pi.  0,  3;  1844),  with  a  beautiful  colonnaded  court, 
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are  the  three  principal  squares  of  Lugano:  the  Piazza  Giakdino 
(PI.  C,  D,  3),  with  pleasure  grounds  and  a  fountain,  the  Piazza  della 
Riforma  (PI.  C,  3),  and  the  Piazza  Rizziero  Rezz<5nico  (PI.  C,  3). 

The  Old  Town,  with  its  arcades,  its  shops  and  workshops  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  granite  wheel -tracks  in  the  streets,  is  quite 
Italian  in  character.  —  The  church  oi  San  Lorenzo  (PI.  C,  2),  on  a 
heightbelow  the  station  (tramway  and  cable-railway,  see  pp.  11, 12), 
built  at  the  close  of  the  15th  cent,  and  restored  in  1908-10,  has  a 
tasteful  marble  facade  in  the  early -Renaissance  style,  ascribed  to 
Tommaso  Rodari  (1517).  —  The  Terrace  in  front  of  the  station 
(p.  9),  commands  an  admirable  *View  of  the  town  and  the  lake. 

A  broad  Quay  (Riva),  planted  with  trees  and  much  frequented 
in  the  evening,  stretches,  under  various  names,  along  the  lake.  In 
the  Piazza  Guglielmo  Tell  (PI.  C,  4),  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  Riva 
Vinceuzo  Vela,  are  a  small  fountain-statue  of  Tell,  by  Vela  (1852), 
and  a  monument  to  "Washington. 

The  old  conventual  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angioli 
(PI.  C,  4),  adjoining  the  Grand  &  Palace  Hotel,  contains  some  good 
frescoes  by  Bernardino  Luini  (p.  232;  best  light  in  the  morning). 

The  painting  on  the  wall  of  the  srreen  (1529),  one  of  the  largest 
ever  executed  by  Luini,  represents  the  *Passion  of  Christ,  and  contains 
several  hundred  figures,  arranged  according  to  the  antiquated  style  in 
two  rows.  In  the  foreground  stand  three  huge  crosses,  at  the  foot  of 
which  are  Roiinan  soldiers,  the  holy  women,  St.  John,  and  the  executioners 
casting  lots  for  tlie  garments.  Above,  on  a  diminislied  scale,  from  left 
to  right,  are  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Christ  taken  prisoner,  the 
Mocking  of  Christ,  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  the  Entombment.  Thomas's 
Unbelief,  and  the  Ascension,  all  immediately  adiacent.  Although  the 
style  of  the  composition  strikes  one  as  old -fashioned,  tlie  eye  cannot 
fail  to  be  gratified  by  the  numerous  beautiful  details.  The  St.  Sebastian 
and  St.  Rochus,  below,  between  the  arches,  are  particularly  fine.  —  To 
the  left,  on  the  wall  of  the  church :  Gins.  Ant.  Petrini,  St.  Francis 
receiving  the  Stigmata;  Bern.  Luini,  Last  Supper  (fresco).  —  In  the 
Ist  Chapel   on   the  right  (locked;    25-30  c.)   is    a  fine  Madonna  by  Luini. 

The  Riva  Antonio  Caccia,  which  prolongs  the  quay  to  the  S. 
(fine  views),  connects  the  old  town  with  the  suburb  of  Paradiso 
(PI.  A,  B,  6;  tramway  and  motor-launches,  see  pp.  11,  12),  at  the 
foot  of  Mte.  San  Salvatore  (p.  14).  — -  On  the  Riva  Giocondo  Al- 
bertolli,  the  E.  end  of  the  quay,  is  the  Kursaal  (PI.  D,  3;  p.  11), 
to  the  N.  of  which  is  the  Villa  Ciani  (PI.  D,  E,  3),  with  a  shady 
park  and  a  marble  statue  of  a  mourning  woman  ('La  Desolazione') 
by  Vela  (entr.  at  Piazza  dell'Indipendenza  78;  fee  V2-I  fr-)- 

From  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Piazza  dell'  Indipendenza  we  may 
follow  the  Viale  Carlo  Cattaneo  (PI.  D,  E,  3),  which  crosses  the 
(1/4  M.)  Cassarate,  to  (V4  M.)  Cassarate  (PI.  G,  3;  tramway  and 
motor-launches,  see  pp.  11,  12),  at  the  W.  base  of  the  Monte  Bri 
(p.  14).  Thence  we  may  ascend  gradually  by  the  sunny  highroad  on 
the  slope  of  JVlte.  Br6  to  (V4  M.)'Castagnola  (1080  ft.;  PI.  H,  5,  6; 
hotels,  see  p.  11;  tramway  and  motor-launch  station,  pp.  11,  12). 
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This  road  and  tlie  road  to  Ruvigliana  (see  below)  command  fine 
views  of  the  central  arm  of  the  lake. 

Among  the  attractive  view-points  near  the  town  are  the  *Torre 
Enderlin  (PI.  B,  3),  above  the  valley  of  the  Tassino  (p.  16)  and  the 
Via  Clemeute  Maraini  (cable-railway,  p.  12);  the  Belvedere  of  Mun- 
cucco  (PL  A,  2),  above  the  street  of  that  name,  '4  ^-  to  the  \V.  of 
the  St.  Gotthard  Station;  and  the  Belvedere  di  Guidino  (1080  ft.), 
l'/4  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Paradiso  and  5  min.  above  the  road  to  the 
cape  of  San  Marti  no  (p.  219). 

The  *Monte  San  Salvatore  (3000  ft.),  the  curiously  shaped  summit 
to  the  S.  of  Lugano,  commands  a  celebrated  panorama.  The  Cable  Rail- 
way to  the  top  (p.  12 ;  1800  yds.  long)  crosses  the  St.  Gotthard  Rail- 
way, traverses  a  viaduct  (110  yds.  long;  gradient  .38:100),  and  reaches 
the  halfway  station  of  Pazzallo  (162.5  ft.),  where  carriages  are  changed. 
The  line  now  ascends  over  dolomitic  rock,  at  an  increasing  gradient 
(finally  60:100),  to  the  terminus  (2895  ft.;  Hotel  Kulm),  which  lies  7  min. 
below  the  summit  (Vetta),  on  wliieh  there  is  a  pilgrimage-cliapel.  The 
*ViEW  embraces  all  the  arms  of  tlie  Lake  of  Lugano,  the  mountains 
and  their  wooded  slopes,  especially  those  above  Lugano,  sprinkled  with 
numerous  villas.  To  the  E.  above  Porlezza  is  Monte  Legnone  (p.  211); 
N.  above  Lugano  the  double  peak  of  Monte  Camoghi  (p.  16),  to  the  left 
of  this  the  distant  Rhcinwald  mountains;  W.  Monte  Rosa  and  other 
Alps  of  the  Valais  (best  light  in  the  morning;  panorama  by  Imfeld). 

Walkers,  starting  from  the  post-office  in  Paradiso  (PI.  A,  6),  pasB 
under  the  St.  Gotthard  line  and  follow  the  road  via  Calprino  to  the  vil- 
lage of  (11/2  M.)  Pazzallo  (1398  ft.).  Here  they  take  one  of  the  passages 
marked  'al  Monte',  and  then  ascend  by  a  stony  footpath,  crossing  the  funi- 
cular railway,  to  the  (11/2  hr.)  top.  For  the  descent  tliey  should  select 
the  path  to  (8/4  hr.)  C'iona  (2065  ft.),  whence  they  may  either  follow  the 
road  to  the  N.  via  Carabbia  (1725  ft.)  to  (2V4  M.)  Pazzallo  (see  above), 
or  take  the  road  to  the  S.  to  (1  M.)  C'nrona  (1975  ft. ;  quaint  old  church), 
the  home  of  the  Lombardi  (p.  350),  the  Venetian  family  of  artists.  From 
Carona  a  zigzag  path  descends  to  the  E.  to  (35  min.)  Melide  (p.  16);  while 
another  route  leads  to  the  S.W.,  past  the  churches  of  Santa  Marta  and 
Madouna  delVOngiro  (2075  ft.;  frescoes  by  Petrini)  and  along  the  E. 
flank  of  the  Monte  Arbostora  (2710  ft.),  to  (la/^  hr.)  Morcote  (p.  219). 

A  Cable  Railway  (1  M.  long;  p.  12),  opened  in  1911,  ascends  the 
Monte  Br^,  with  an  initial  gradient  of  60'/2:100.  The  first  station  is 
Suviyliayia  (1290  ft. ;  hotels,  see  p.  11),  where  carriages  arc  changed.  This 
is  the  station  also  for  R/irifilknia  (1115  ft. ;  sanatorium,  p.  11),  '/a  M.  to 
the  S.  The  line  ascends  (•17'/.j:  KIO)  through  a  tunnel  and  across  a  viaduct 
to  Alcle.gcifjo  (1950  ft.),  the  highest  village  seen  from  Lugano.  A  curve 
through  a  tunnel,  200  yils.  in  length,  brings  us  to  the  terminus  on  the 
summit  of  the  Monte  Br6  (30(iO  f t. ;  lientaiinint).  which  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  lake  and  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 

From  the  (5  min.)  S.W.  spur  of  the  monntain,  whence  Lugano  is  seen 
far  below,  a  narrow  footpath,  passing  the  church,  descends  to  the  village 
of  Brfe  (2590  ft.;  Inn),  on  the  E.  slope.  Two  roads,  running  respectively 
round  the  N.  and  the  S.  side  of  the  mountain,  connect  Bre  with  Aldesago 
(see  above),  whence  we  may  either  proceed  to  the  N.  via  Albonago 
(1525  ft.)  and  Vif/anello  (PI.  H,  1 ;  light  railway,  see  p.  15)  back  to  fl  hr.) 
Cassarafe,  or  descend  to  the  S.  via  ('/<  hr.)  RHvigliana.  (see  above)  and  the 
venerable  churcli  of  Castagnola  (1290  ft.)  to  f20'min.)  C'astagnola  (p.  1.1). 

Tlie  LitiiiT  Railway  to  Tessehkte  (sec  p.  11;  best  views  on  the 
right)  runs  to  the  N.E.  fiom  the  St.  Gottliard  Station  through  the  suburbs 
of  3fasiin(pio  and  Sassa.  tlien  high  on  the  wooded  W.  flank  of  the  Cassa- 
rnte  Valley  (view),  and  through  a  tunnel  to  (I'/i  M.)  Vira.  The  station  of 
(2'/s  M.)  Vanobbio  lies  V4  M.  above  the  village  (1295  ft.),  situated  on  the 
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road  from  Vignola  (tramway,  see  p.  11),  which  passes  the  chSteau  of 
Trivano,  tlie  property  of  Mr.  Louis  Lombard  of  New  York,  sumptuously 
fitted  up,  with  a  beautiful  park  nearly  80  acres  in  extent  (visitors  admitted 
on  presenting  their  cards).  —  Beyond  (S'/a  M.)  Sicregf/io  the  Valle  di  Colla 
(see  below)  opens  on  the  right;  on  the  left  rise  the  Denti  della  Vecchia  (p.  16). 
—  41/2  M.  Lugaggia.  —  5  M.  Tesserete  (1745  ft.;  *H6t.-Pens.  Beausi- 
jour;  Hot.  -  Restaurant  de  la  Gave,  L.  21/2,  D.  31/2,  P-  6-7V2fr.)  is  the 
chief  place  in  the  Valle  or  Pieve  Capriasca. 

Excursions  from  Tesserete.  To  the  N.W.  via  (1^/4  M.)  Bigorio 
(2360  ft.)  and  the  (1/2  M.)  Convento  Santa  Maria  (2390  ft.)  to  the  (IV^  hr.) 
top  of  Monte  Bigorio  (3615  ft. ;  attractive).  —  Via  Sala  (1810  ft.)  to 
(1  M.)  Ponte  Capriasca  (1425  ft.),  the  church  of  which  contains  a  good 
old  copy  (by  Piero  Lnini?)  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Last  Supper  (p.  181; 
best  light,  il-1).  —  To  the  N.E.  via  Campestro  to  Bidogno  (2590  ft.),  a 
starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  Monte  Bar  (5970  ft. ;  3  hrs.i.  —  To  the  E. 
(diligence)  through  the  Valle  di  folia,  via  Cagiallo  and  past  the  Roman- 
esque church  of  San  Matteo  and  the  small  mineral  baths  of  Oggio,  to 
(5  M.)  Maglio  di  Colla  (3205  ft. ;  Ristorante  Noe  Ceresa,  P.  4-7  'fr.).  — 
About  41/2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Tesserete  lies  the  church  of  San  Bernardo 
(2300  ft.),  on  a  rocky  plateau  of  the  Monte  San  Bernardo  (drive  round 
the  mountain,  see  p.  12). 

The  Light  Railway  to  Dino  (p.  11;  best  views  on  the  left)  skirts 
the  E.  side  of  the  Cassarate  valley,  via  Viganello,  Ligaino  (1805  ft.), 
Soragno  (1405  ft.),  and  (31/2  M.)  Davesco  (1375  ft. ;  hotel,  p.  11),  to  (5  M.) 
Dino  (1690  ft.),  the  station  for  Sonvico  (1985  ft.;  Hot.-Pens.  Post,  P. 
5'/,-7  fr.),  a  summer-resort  finely  situated  IV2  M.  the  N.E.  From  Sonvico 
a  bridle-path  leads  to  the  N.E.  along  the  Setialone  (3520  ft.)  to  Piandera 
(2915  ft.),  in  the  Valle  di  Colla,  not  far  from  Maglio  di  Colla  (see  above). 

Excursions  may  be  made  also  to  Caprino  (steamer  daily  in  summer; 
on  Mon.  and  Frid.  only  in  winter;  motor-launches  and  rowing-boats,  see 
.  12),  CavaUino,  and  Campione  (steamboat-piers,  see  p.  219),  all  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  central  arm  of  the  lake.  The  wine-cellars  (Cantine  di 
Caprino)  in  the  rocky  grottoes  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  di  Caprino,  and 
the  garden-restaurant  at  CavaUino  or  Molino  (reached  by  a  moiuitain- 
path  from  Caprino),  are  much  frequented  on  Sun.  and  holidays  (Asti, 
I'/s  fr.  per  bottle).  The  Cantine  are  closed  at  sunset  and  in  winter  are 
open  on  Mon.  and  Frid.  only. 

The  most  attractive  excursions  to  the  S.W.  of  Lugano  are  those  to 
the  various  points  of  view  in  the  fertile  Collina  d'Oro.  From  the 
hill  of  San  Grato  (1230  ft. ;  Restaurant  du  Jardin,  P.  5  fr. ;  Pens,  de 
la  Colline  d'Or),  1/2  Ijr-  from  the  St.  Gotthard  Station,  a  *Road  leads  via 
(8  min.)  Gentilino  (1280  ft. ;  Pens.  Waldesruh,  5-6  fr.),  the  church  of  SanV 
Abbondio  (1345  ft.),  and  Certenago  (1415  ft.),  to  (li/„  M.)  Montagnola 
(1550  ft.;  Pens.  Bellevue,  P.  41/2  fr.,  plain  but  good).  The  walk  maybe 
agreeably  extended  thence  via  Bigogno  to  (21/4  M.)  Agra  (1835  ft. ;  dili- 
gence to  Lugano),  on  the  W.  side  of  which  a  woodland  path  leads  round 
the  Monte  Croce  ('Circolo  del  Monte').  We  return  via  Koranco  and  Pain- 
bio  (1040  ft.)  or  from  Gentilino  via  Montalbano  (PI.  A,  5). 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  in  a  light  mountain -carriage 
(16-17  fr.)  from  Lugano  by  the  Cinque  Vie  (comp.  PL  A,  B,  1)  to  the 
Vedeggio  valley,  and  thence  via  Bioggio  (1050  ft.)  and  Bosco  (1745  ft.)  to 
(2  hrs.)  Cademario  (2490  ft.),  whence  the  carriage  is  sent  on  to  Agno. 
From  Cademario  we  ascend  on  foot  to  (25  min.)  San  Bernardo  (2955  ft.), 
a  chapel  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  We  descend  on  the 
S.W.  to  the  road  and  follow  it  to  the  left  via  /«eo  (2255  ft.),  Cimo  (1835  ft.), 
and   Vemate  to  (IV2  hr.)  Agno  (p.  220). 

In  the  valley  of  the  Magliasina  (the  so-called  Malcantone),  8  M.  to 
the  W.  of  Lugano  (diligence  from  Magliaso  thrice  daily  in  IV2  hr. ;  see 
p.  220),  lies  Novaggio  (2110  ft. ;  *Hdt.-Pens.  Beaus^jour,  R.  IV2-2,  B.  1, 
D.  21/2-31/2,  P-  6-10  fr. ;  Hdt.-Pens.  Lema,  P.  from  5  fr. ;  Peng.  Novaggio, 
good),   a  spring  and   autumn   resort  in  r  pretty  mountain -landscape,   in 
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view  of  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Lago  Mapgiore.  The  road  poes  on  thence 
to  the  "W.  to  Astano  (2090  ft. ;  Pnsta,  P.  i  fr.,  well  spoken  of),  the 
starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  Monte  Lema  (5320  ft.;  2>/2  hrs.,  with 
gui(^p^.  From  Astano  we  mav  descend  via  Sessa  (1300  ft.)  to  Cremenaga 
(p.  220)  or  PonU  Trem  (p.  2i9). 

MoPNTAis  Ascents  (shoes  with  nails  advisable).  *Monte  Boglia 
(4960  ft.)  is  ascended  via  Pregassona  (1270  ft.),  Liaaino  (p.  15),  and  the 
Alp  BoUa  in  4-4'/g  hrs.  (guide  desirable) ,  or  from  Bri  (p.  14)  in 
2'/j  hrs.  The  view  is  less  extensive  but  more  picturesque  than  that 
from  Mte.  Gencroso  (p.  17).  Descent  on  the  E.  side  through  the  grassy 
Val  Solffa  to  CaateUo  and  San  Mamette  or  Oria  (steamboat -stations; 
p.  218).  From  the  Alp  Bolla  expert  climbers  may  ascend  the  Sasso  Grande 
(4895  ft.),  with  the  curious  dolomitic  peaks  of  the  Denti  della  Vecchia. 

Monte  Camoghfe  (7300  ft.;  4'/2  hrs.,  with  guide),  commanding  a 
striking  panorama  of  the  Alps  from  Mte.  Rosa  to  the  Ortler,  is  ascended 
from  Maglio  di  Colla  (p.  15)  via  CoUa  (3465  ft.)  and  the  Alp  Pietrarossa 
(4465  ft.),  leaving  the  Monte  Garzirola  (see  below)  to  the  left,  to  the 
(3  hrs.)  AJp  Serte.ua  ('.'5905  ft.)  and  the  (IVo  hr.)  top.  The  descent  may 
be  made  to  the  N..  via  the  alps  of  Rivnlte  and  Leveno  and  through  the 
Val  Morohhia,  to  Ginbiascn  and  (5  hrs.)  BelWizona  (p.  9).  —  The  ascent 
of  Monte  G"rzirola   (6050  ft. ;    3  hrs.)   from  Colla    is  recommended  also. 

Monte  Tamaro  (6450  ft. ;  5  hrs. :  guide)  from  Rivera-Bironico  (p.  9), 
vii  the  Alp  Foppa  (4640  ft.),  not  difficult.  Splendid  view  of  the  Lago 
Mageiore,  the  Lake  of  Lugano.  Milan,  etc. 

Excursion  to  the  Monte  Generoso,  see  p.  17;  to  Lanzo  d'Intelvi 
and  the  Grotto  of  Osteno,  see  p.  218;  to  Varese,  see  p.  220. 

Beyond  Lugano  the  St.  Gotthard  Railway  crosses  the  Tassino 
Valley  by  means  of  a  viaduct  (130  ft.  high;  charming  view  of 
Lugano  to  the  left),  skirts  Paradiso  and  the  Monte  San  Salvatore, 
and  passes  under  the  N.E.  spur  of  the  last.  It  then  skirts  the  "W. 
bank  of  the  lake  via  (128  M.)  Melide  (Caffe-Ristoranfe  Lugano, 
Caf6-Restaurant  du  Repos,  Ristorante  del  Battello,  all  plain).  The 
train  and  the  road  then  cross  the  lake  to  Bissone  (p.  219)  by  the 
Ponte  Dif/a,  a  stone  viaduct  "j  M.  long  (views).  —  130  M.  3fa- 
roggia  (H^t.-Restanrant  Val  Mara,  R.  V/i-2,  P.  4-6  fr.),  at  the  W. 
base  of  the  Mte.  Gencroso  (p.  17). 

A  diligence  (4  times  daily,  in  1  hr.)  plies  from  Maroggia  to  Arogno 
(1995  ft. ;  Hot.  Belvedere.  P.  6-7  fr. ;  Hot.  Arogno.  P.  6-8  fr. ;  Peng.  Val- 
mara),  a  large  watch-making  villac-e,  picturesquely  situated  in  the  Val 
Mara,  at  the  foot  of  the  Colmo  di  Creccio  (4335  ft. ;  attractive  ascent 
in  2i/j  hrs.).  Fine  view  from  the  chapel  of  San  Vitale  (2255  ft.),  •/«  M. 
to  the  N.W.  The  road  goes  on.  crossing  the  (2  M.)  Italian  frontier,  to 
(21/4  M.)  Lanzo  d' Ttttelvi  (p.  218). 

Abiiut  P/4  M.  to  the  E.  of  Marotrgia  (diligence  twice  daily  in  '/4  hr.) 
is  R6vio  (1646  ft.;  Kiirhaus  <fe  Peng.  Monte  Oeneroso,  P.  6  fr.),  a 
pleasant  village,  whence  Monte  Oeneroso  is  ascended  by  a  steep  path  in 
S'//-*  hrs.  Fine  views  are  enjovcd  also  from  the  Monte  SanV  Agnta 
(3090  ft.;  IV4  hr.  to  the  N.E.)  and  from  the  Alpe  di  Melano  (3280  ft.; 
l'/4  M.  to  the  S.E.).    atinve  the  village  of  Melano. 

1 327^ M.  Capolago (Hot.dn  Lac ;  Hot. Suisse ;  Alb. d' Italia), 
at  the  head  of  the  S  E.  arm  of  the  lake,  near  the  mouth  of  the  La- 
veggin,  is  the  starting-point  of  the  Monte  Generoso  Railway  (steamer 
from  Lugano  5  times  daily  in  summer,  in  1-1 '/^  hr. ;  early  steamer 
vii  Porto  Ceresio  in  2  hrs.).  Capolago  is  a  station  on  the  light 
railway  from  Chiasso  to  Riva  San  Vitale  (p.  17). 
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From  Capolago  to  the  top  of  Monte  Generoso,  raok-and-plnion 
railway  4-5  times  daily  (April  to  Oot.  only)  in  Vj^  hr. ;  to  Bellavista  (Hot. 
Generoso)  in  ca.  ^U  hr-  Fare  to  the  top  T'/j  fr..  return-ticket  fvalid  for 
10  days)  10  fr.  (on  Sun.  5,  for  two  days  l^/o  fr.);  return -ticket  from 
Luparno  11  fr.  75  c.  (Sun.  8  fr.  75  c.),  incl.  R.,  D..  &  B.  in  the  Hot.  Kulm. 
18  fr.  —  The  trains  start  from  the  steamboat-pier  at  Capolago  and  halt 
at  (2  min.)  the  St.  Gotthard  Railway  Station.  The  line  then  ascends 
(gradient  20: 100,  afterwards  22  :  100),  passing  through  five  short  tunnels.  — 
I'/i  M.  San  Nicolao  (2300  ft.),  a  station  in  the  finely  wooded  Val  di 
Sdloriyio.  Farther  on  we  enjoy  a  fine  view  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy 
as  far  as  Milan;  to  the  right  is  the  Monte  Bisbino  (p.  205). 

3'/2  M.  Bellavista  (4005  ft. ;  Hot.  des  Alpes,  R.  2^1^-5,  B.  IV4,  L.  3, 
D.  4,  P.  7-10  fr.).  About  8  min.  to  the  S.  is  the  *Perron,  a  mountain- 
spur  commanding  a  beautiful  view  (best  in  the  morning)  of  the  Lake  of 
Lugano  and  the  snow-peaks  of  the  Hia-h  Alps  from  the  Gran  Paradiso 
to  the  St.  Gotthard.  Abont  ','.3  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  station  (tramway: 
hotel-porter  meets  the  trains)  is  the  Hotel  Monte  Generoso-Bella  Vista 
(39fi0  ft.;  R.  31/0-5,  B.  11/2.  L.  4,  D.  6,  P.  9-12  f  r. ;  post  and  telegraph 
ofBce;  Anglican  Church  Service),  situated  on  a  terrace  commanding  the 
plain  of  Lombardy  as  far  as  Monte  Viso.  The  hotel,  open  from  May  to 
Oct..  is  frequented  in  summer  mainly  by  Italians,  at  other  seasons  by  the 
English  and  Americans.   A  bridle-path  leads  hence  to  the  summit  in  IV4  hr. 

The  railway  ends  at  the  station  of  (5i/o  M.)  Vetta  (5295  ft. ;  Hotel 
Kulm,  R.  3-5.  "B.  IV2,  L.  3'/2,  D.  5.  P.  9-12  fr.,  with  restaurant;  Hot.- 
Restaurant  Clericetti,  R.  2-3.  D.  3  fr.).  A  good  path  leads  hence  in 
>/4  hr.  to  the  summit  of  *Monte  Generoso  (5.590  ft.).  The  view,  em- 
braces the  entire  Alpine  chain  from  the  Monte  Viso  to  the  Corno  dei  Tre 
Sismori,  and  to  the  S.  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  backed  by  the  Apennines, 
with  the  towns  of  Milan,  Lodi,  Crema,  and  Cremona  (best  in  the  morning). 

Monte  Generoso  may  be  ascended  also  from  Rovio  (comp.  p.  16); 
from  Metidrisio  (see  below;  bridle-path  vin  San  Kicolao.  in  4-4'/2  hrs.); 
or  from  Mugqio.  The  last-named  route  (diligence  twice  daily  in  2V4  hrs.) 
ascends  the  Valle  di  Muqgio  via  Castel  San  Pietro,  Movte.  and  Casima 
to  (51/5  M.)  Mugqio  (2180  ift. ;  inns),  whence  the  top  is  reached  in  3  hrs.  by 
a  bridle-path.  From  Lanzo  d' Intel vi  (3'/2  hrs.).  see  p.  218;  recommended 
for  the  return  (guide  advisable  for  novices).  — On  the  I)os«o  Be7?C)  (3725  ft.), 
on  the  S.  flank  of  Mte.  Generoso.  is  the  *Pens.  Bernasconi  (P.  7  fr. ;  fine 
view),  1  hr.  from  Bellavista  station,  2  hrs.  from  Mendrisio. 

135  M.  Mendrisio  (1180  ft.;  Alh.  del  Leone,  R.  1 V?  fr.;  Hot. 
Mendrisio  ef  Pens.  Suisse;  Stella),  a  small  town  of  3800  inhab., 
V2  M.  from  the  station,  lies  at  the  beginning  of  the  bridle-path  to 
the  Mte.  Generoso  (to  the  H6t.  Generoso  3  hrs.;  mnle  6  fr). 

At  Ligornetto,  11/,  M.  to  the  W.,  the  birthplace  of  Vincenzo  Vela 
(1822-91),  is  the  Museo  Vela,  with  models  and  a  few  originals  by  that 
sculptor  (diligence  thrice  daily,    35  c).  —  To  Serpiano,  see  p.  219. 

A  short  tunnel  carries  ns  through  the  watershed  between  the 
Laveggio  and  the  Breggia  (p.  204).    139  M.  Balei-na. 

140  M.  Chiasso  (765  ft.;  Rail.  Restaurant;  Hot.  Felix, 
Alh.  Croce  Rossa,  Hot.  de  la  Gare,  all  near  the  station),  the  last 
Swiss  village  (5773  inhab.;  Italian  and  Swiss  cnstom-honses),  is  an 
important  station  for  Italian  emigrants.  An  electric  railway  runs 
hence  to  Mendrisio  and  Riva  San  Vitale  (p.  16).  —  To  Maslianico 
and  Cernobbio  and  ascent  nf  the  Monte  Bisbino  (4  hrs.),  see  p.  205. 

The  line  pierces  the  Sasso  Cavallasca  by  a  tunnel,  beyond 
which  a  view  of  the  Lake  of  Como  is  disclosed  to  the  left. 

143  M.  Como  (Stazione  San  Giovanni),  see  p.  199. 
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The  line  traverses  the  terminal  moraine  of  the  branch  of  the 
lake  on  which  Como  lies.  —  146  M.  Albafe-Camerlafa  (tramway  to 
Como,  see  p.  199).  Camerlata  (930  ft.;  Alb.  Camerlata)  is  charm- 
ingly situated  at  the  S.  base  of  a  mountain-cone  ("1415  ft.)  bearing 
the  ruined  Castello  Baradello  (see  p.  201).  —  148'/2  M.  Cucciago 
(1135  ft.).  Tunnel.  —  150  M.  CcDifu-Asnagu,  with  the  tramway 
station  for  the  town  of  Cajitu  (p.  202),  2y^  M.  to  the  N.E.  —  152  M. 
Carimate  (970  ft.).  —  At  {Ibi^!,^  M.)  Camnago  a  line  diverges  for 
Seveso  San  Pietro  (p.  197).  To  tlie  left  lies  the  fertile  Brianza 
(p.  196),  with  its  numerous  villas,  and  in  the  background  rises  the 
indented  Monte  Resegone  (p.  196). 

158  M.  Seregno  (735  ft.;  Alb.  Angela),  a  town  with  12,000  in- 
habitants. 

From  Sereono  to  Beegamo,  25  M.,  railway  in  l'/4-2  hrs.  (fares  4  fr. 
65.  3  fr.  25,  2  fr.  10  c).  —  8V2  M.  Usmate-Camate  (p.  195).  —  Beyond 
(13  M.)  Pctder>io  iVAd/Ja  (870  ft.  ;  inn)  the  railway  crosses  the  Adila  (p.  195) 
by  the  '*Pontc  di.  Pnderno ,  a  single  bold  iron  arch,  275  ft.  above  the 
water.  Below  the  bridsre  the  stream  forms  a  series  of  rapids.  Adjacent 
is  an  Electric  Power  House  belonging  to  the  cities  of  Milan  and  Monza 
and  constructed  in  1897.  A  still  larger  power-house  is  being  built  at 
Robbiate,  above  Paderno.  —  20  M.  Ponte-San-Pietro-Locate  (p.  258).  — 
25  M.  Bergamo,  see  p.  248. 

From  Seregno  to  Novara,  see  p.  85. 

Beyond  (160  M.)  Desio  a  good  view  is  obtained  of  the  Alpine 
chain  from  the  Monte  Resegone  to  the  Monte  Grigna  (p.  210)  and 
behind  it  of  the  mountains  as  far  as  the  Spliigen.  —  161 V2  M. 
Lissone-M/u/qio. 

164  M.  Monza  and  thence  to  (172  M.)  Milan,  see  p.  193. 


4.  Prom  Marseilles  (Paris)  to  Genoa  by  the 
French  Riviera. 

2551/2  M.  Railway  in  12-18  hrs.  (fares  18  fr.  50,  .S3  fr.  30,  21  fr.  65  e.); 
to  (I6I1/2  M.)  Ventimiglia  in  6-10  hrs.  (29  fr.  30,  19  fr.  95.  13  fr.  10  c).  — 
To  Genoa  from  Parig  via  Marseilles  (790  M.)  24-32  hrs.  (115  fr.  5,  98  fr.  45, 
61  fr.  65  p.).  —  Trains  de  Luxe  (1st  ol.  only;  witli  enhanced  fares). 
Calais-Mediterranean  Express  from  Calais  (in  connection  with  the  11  a.m. 
service  from  London)  daily  from  Dec.  20th  to  May  Ist  (thrice  weekly 
from  4th  to  IStli  May)  vii  Paris  and  Marseilles  to  Ventimiglia  in  21V2  hrs. 
(25'/2  hrs.  from  London;  fare  thence  l'2l.  5s.  10(7.  or  101.  18«.  Hd.  according 
to  season).  Riviera  Express  (Berlin -Ventimiglia) .  daily  in  .Ian. -April, 
twice  weekly  in  Dec.,  from  Marseilles  to  Ventimiglia  in  ca.  5  hrs.  Cannes- 
Vienna  lOxpress,  daily  in  winter  from  Cannes  to  Genoa  in  ea.  7  hrs.;  to 
.Milan  in  llhrs.;  to  Verona  in  IS'/a  hrs.;  to  Venice  in  15i/a  '""S-  —  For 
farther  details,  see  Baedeker^s  Southern  France. 

Marseilles.  — Hotels.  Gr.-H6t.  dii  Louvre  et  de  la  Paix,  R.  from 
I  fr..  Or. -Hot.  Noaillcs  ft  MHropole.  R.  4-10  fr.,  Grand-Hotel.  Rue  Ko- 
aillcs  3.  22.  and  26,  Re.ijina  Hotel.  Place  Sadi-Carnot,  R.  from  4  fr.,  H6t. 
Bristol,  Rue  Cannchier'o  19-23,  all  Ave  of  the  first  class.  —  Or. -Hot.  de 
Qenkve.  Rue  des  Terapliers  3,  R.  from  S'/a  fr. ;  Hot.  des  Phori'.ens.  Rue 
Thuhaneau  4,  with  restaurant,  R.  from  3  fr. ;  Hot.  de  Romfi.  et  df,  St.  Pierre, 
Cuurd  St.  Loiiia  7,  R.  from  3  fr.       \i  ur  ucar  tlio  station:  IJot.  dc  fiiissia 
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et  d'Angleterre,  R.  4-5  fr.,  Hot.  de  Bordeaux  etd' Orient,  R.  from  3  fr., 
Boul.  d'Athiines  31  and  11.  —  Restadrants.  La  Beserve,  Palace  Hotel, 
first-class,  Restaurant  du  Roacag- Blanc,  both  in  the  Chemin  de  la  Cor- 
nrche;  Jsnard,  Hot.  des  Phoceens  (p.  18);  de  Provence,  Gourg  Belsunce  12. 
— •  Cafes,  chiefly  iu  the  Rues  Noailles  and  Cannebiere. 

Marseilles,  with  517,500  inhab.,  the  Massilia  of  antiquity,  is 
the  principal  seaport  and  second  city  of  France  and  the  depot  of  a 
brisk  maritime  traffic  with  the  East,  Italy,  and  Africa.  The  modern 
character  of  its  buildings  is  in  marked  contrast  to  its  antiquity, 
and  except  for  its  busy  harbour  and  beautiful  site  the  city  is  com- 
paratively uninteresting.  —  The  ^Cathedral,  a  large  and  handsome 
modern  building  known  as  La  Major  or  Ste.  Marie -Majeure, 
stands  on  a  terrace  to  the  N.W.  of  the  old  town.  —  The  magnificent 
'^Palais  de  Lonyvhamp  contains  the  Musee  des  Beaux  Arts,  witii 
valuable  paintings  and  sculptures.  —  Fine  view  from  *Notre-Damf- 
de-la-Garde,  on  the  hill  to  the  S.  of  the  harbour. 

Tlie  railway  to  Vcntiniiglia  traverses  an  undulating  and  not 
uninteresting  country,  at  first  at  some  distance  from  the  sea.  — 
Near  (S'/g  M.)  St.  Marcel  we  cross  the  Canal  de  Marseille. 

101/2  M.  Aubagne  (buffet).  IG^  M.  Cassis.  23  M.  La  Ciotal- 
Gare.  31 Y2  M.  Bandol  (Hot.  des  Bains).  36  M.  Ollioides-Sanary. 
38Y2  M.  La  Seijne-Tamaris-sur-Mer. 

411/2  M.  Toulon  {Grand-Hotel,  R.  from  4  fr.;  Hot.  Victoria, 
R.  from  3  fr. ;  Hot.  du  Louvre,  R.  from  2^/^  fr.;  etc.),  a  fortress  of 
the  first  class  and  after  Brest  the  most  important  naval  station  in 
France,  is  finely  situated  on  a  deep  bay.  Pop.  103,550.  Ste.  Marie- 
Majeure,  the  former  cathedral,  dates  from  the  ll-12th  cent.,  but 
has  been  much  altered  and  enlarged. 

48Y2  M.  La  Pauline  is  the  junction  for  Hyeres.  —  We  cross 
the  Gapeau.  —  521/2  M.  Sollies-Pont.  56  M.  Cuers -Pierrefeu. 
631/2  M.  Carnoules.  651/2  M.  Piynans.  — We  pass  through  the  valley 
of  the  Aille,  with  its  olive  and  mulberry  trees,  into  the  valley  of  the 
Argens.  —  75 M.  LeLuc  et  Le  Cannet.  81 M. Vidauban.  —  84i/j M. 
Les  Arcs  (buffet),  junction  for  Draguignan.  —  891/2  M.  Le  Muy. 

98  M.  Frejus  (Hot.  du  Midi),  the  Forum  Julii  of  the  Romans, 
with  4190  inhab.,  is  noted  for  its  Roman  remains. 

1001/2  M.  St.  Raphael  [Grand-Hotel,  P.  from  12  fr.;  Beau- 
Bivage,  Continental  et  des  Bains,  at  both  P.  from  10  fr.;  etc.),  a 
thriving  seaport  on  the  Gulf  of  Frejus,  is  frequented  for  sea- 
bathing and  as  a  winter -resort.  The  Mont  Vinaigre  (2028  ft.), 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Esterel,  may  be  ascended  hence  in 
31/2  hrs. 

The  *C'orniche  d'Or,  or  Corniche  de  V Esterel,  a  fine  road  vying  iu 
beauty  with  the  Grande-Corniehe  (p.  20)  and  skirting  the  beautiful  coast 
as  far  as  (19  M.)  La  Napoule  (p.  20),  is  preferable  to  the  railway  (carr. 
dear,  bargain  advisable). 

112  M.  Z/e  Tray  as  (Esterel  Hotel  et  Gr.-H6t.  du  Trayas;  Sube 
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et  de  la  Reaerve)  is  the  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  *  Grand 
Pic  du  Cap  Boux  (1485  ft.;  2  hrs.)  and  for  other  excursions  to  the 
Esterel.  —  116  M.  La  Napoide,  with  the  Cannes  golf-club.  — 
118'y2  ^I-  La  Bocca  is  the  junction  for  Gra^se  (10  M.;. 

12072  M.  Cannes.  —  Hotels.  Splendid  Hotel,  R.  from  5,  D. 
5Va  fr. ;  Hot.  de  I'Univers,  R.  4-6,  D.  S'/z  f r. ;  Terminus,  R.  from  3, 
D.  4  fr. ;  Hot.  dea  Colonies  et  des  Negociants,  R.  from  3,  D.  3  f r. ;  de 
Lyon,  R.  from  2Vj,  D.  3  fr.  These  three  near  the  station;  for  the  many 
others,  including  the  most  sumptuous  establisliraents,  see  Baedeker's 
Southern  France. 

Cannes  (29,365  inhab.),  finely  situated  on  the  Golfe  de  la  Na- 
poide, is  a  prosperous  winter-resort,  with  picturesque  surroundings, 
a  luxuriant  southern  vegetation,  and  a  mild  and  equable  climate. 
Above  the  harbour  rises  the  Munt  Chevalier,  with  the  old  quarter 
of  Le  Suquet.  The  'English  Quarter'  extends  to  the  W.  to  La  Bocca 
(see  above).    Oif  the  coast  lie  the  lies  des  L6rins. 

Near  (124  M.)  Golfe- Juan-Vallauris  a  column  commemorates 
the  landing  of  Napoleon  I.  on  his  return  from  Elba  in  1815.  — 
126  M.  Juan-les-Pins  (Grand-H6tel,  etc.)  is  a  winter-resort  and 
bathing-place. 

127 '/a  M.  Antibes  [Gr.- Hotel  du  Cap  d'Antibes,  R.  from 
5  fr.;  Grand-Hotel,  R.  from  4  fr. ;  National  et  d' Alsace,  etc.),  the 
ancient  Antipolis,  is  a  finely  situated  seaport  (11,753  inhab.).  The 
Cap  d'Aidibes,  a  peninsula  about  2','2  M.  long,  is  noted  for  its 
luxuriant  vegetation  and  fine  gardens. 

132  M.  Cagnes  (HOt.  Savourniu),  a  winter-resort  with  an  old 
castle.  —  We  cross  the  Var,  formerly  the  frontier  of  France. 

140  M.  Nice.  —  Hotels.  Xear  the  P.  L.  M.  Station:  Terminus- 
Hotel,  R.  from  41/2,  D.  5  fr. ;  de  Berne,  R.  from  3,  D.  4  fr. ;  HOt.-Bena. 
Riclwinont  et  de  Itnssie,  R.  from  4,  D.  41/j  fr. ;  Hot.  Pe7i8.  du  Globe  et 
des  Voyageura ,  R.  from  2'/a,  D-  3  fr.  For  other  hotels,  many  on  the 
most  palatial  scale,  see  Baedeker's  Southern  France. 

Nice  (134,232  inhab.),  the  Niaea  of  the  ancients,  superbly 
situated  on  the  broad  Baie  des  Anges,  is  the  winter-rendezvous  of 
invalids  and  others  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  for  whose  comfort 
and  entertainment  every  provision  is  made.  In  summer  Nice  is  less 
frequented.  The  old  town  is  separated  from  the  much  larger 
strangers'  quarter  by  tlie  insignificant  Paillon. 

The  celebrated  *Iloute  de  la  Grande-Corniche  to  (I9V4  M.)  Men- 
tone  traverses  the  most  beautiful  part  of  tlie  Riviera  and  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  the  railway  (carr.  35  fr.}.  Road  to  La  Giandola  (Vievola), 
see  p.  57. 

Beyond  Nice  the  line  passes  through  two  long  tunnels.  — 
142',5,  M.  Villefranche-sur-Mer  (E61.  de  la  Reserve,  de  TUnivers, 
etc.;,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  has  a  famous  roadstead. 

143 V»  M.  Beaulieu  (Hot.  Bristol,  R.  from  10  fr.;  Hot.  M6- 
tropule,  R.  from  6  fr.;  Victoria  Hotel,  R.  from  5  fr.;  Hot.  Kre/ft, 
R.  from  5  fr. ;  Empress  Hotel,  R.  from  4  fr.),  in  a  well-sheltered 
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and  sunny  situation  on  a  wide  bay,  is  the  youngest  of  the  larger  win- 
ter-resorts on  the  French  Riviera.  —  147  M.  Cap  d' Ail-La  Turbie. 

149  M.  Monaoo.  —  Hotels  (at  La  Condainine).  Gr.-Hdt.  Pavilion 
Dori,  R.  from  5  fr. ;  Hot.  Bristol,  R.  from  4  fr. ;  Hot.  Beau-Sijour,  R. 
from  3Va  fr. ;  Hot.  de  la,  Condaiaine,  R.  from  3V.j  fr.;  Hot.  des  Etrang&rs, 
R.  from  31/2  fr.  —  British  Vice-Consul.  —  Anglican  Church. 

Monaco  is  the  capital  of  the  diminutive  principality  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  only  8  sq.M.  in  area  and  contains  19,121  inhabitants. 
It  is  governed  by  sovereign  princes  of  the  house  of  Grimaldi.  There 
are  no  taxes,  as  all  the  expenses  of  the  administration  are  defrayed 
by  the  'Societe  des  Bains  de  Mer'.  The  town  consists  of  Monaco  pro- 
per, on  a  bold  promontory,  and  La  Condamine,  the  new  town  and 
health-resort,  on  the  bay  below. 

150'/2  ^^-  Monte  Carlo.  —  Hotels.  At  Moute  Carlo  proper: 
Hot.  Metropole,  R.  from  10  fr. ;  Hot.  de  Faris,  Place  du  Casino ;  Grand 
Hotel,  Rue  de  la  Scala,  R.  from  10  f r. ;  Balmoral  Palace,  Ave.  de  la 
Costa,  R.  from  4  fr. ;  Hot.  des  Colonies,  Ave.  de  la  Costa,  R.  from  5  fr., 
Nouvel  Hotel  dii  Louvre,  Boul.  des  Moulins  16,  R.  from  5  fr.,  these  two 
plainer.  —  At  Beausoleil:  Riviera  Palace,  R.  from  15  fr. ;  Hot.  Sicisse, 
R.  from  4  fr. 

Monte  Carlo  (7322  inhab.),  belonging  to  the  principality  of 
Monaco,  is  well  known  for  its  charming  climate  and  beautiful  sit- 
uation, but  is  chiefly  visited  on  account  of  its  gaming  facilities. 
The  handsome  *  Casino  (1878)  is  sumptuously  fitted  up,  and  besides 
the  Salles  de  Jeu  contains  reading-rooms,  a  concert-room,  etc.;  the 
gardens  are  very  beautiful.  —  Higher  up  lies  the  new  French  town 
of  Beausoleil,  with  6344  inhab.  and  two  casinos,  which  is  a  station 
on  the  mountain-railway  from  Monte  Carlo  to  the  ancient  village  of 
La  Turhie  (1595  ft.;  Hot.-Restaurant  du  Righi  d'Hiver). 

Farther  on  we  pass  through  Cap  Martin  by  a  long  tunnel. 

155  M.  Mentone.  —  Hotels.  In  the  Avenue  de  la  Gare  (for 
passing  tourists):  Hot.  du  Pare,  R.  from  3,  D.  4  fr. ;  Hot.  de  V Europe; 
Hot.  St.  Fetersbourg ;  Hot.  Suisse,  Hot.  des  Deux  Mondes,  both  unpretend- 
ing. —  Also  near  the  principal  station :  Gr.-Hot.  des  lies  Britanniques, 
R.  from  5,  D.  6  fr. ;  Gr.-Hot.  du  Louvre,  R.  from  5,  D.  6  fr. ;  Gr.-Hot. 
des  Ambassadeurs,  Gr.-Hot.  Victoria,  Gr.-Hot.  d' Orient,  at  all  three 
R.  from  4,  D.  5  fr. 

Mentone,  Fr.  Menton  (13,029  inhab.),  which  belonged  to  Monaco 
until  1861,  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  Golfe  de  la  Paix,  con- 
sisting of  two  bays  separated  by  a  rocky  promontory.  As  a  winter- 
resort  Mentone  offers  simpler  and  quieter  quarters  than  either  Nice 
or  Cannes,  while  it  is  not  less  favoured  by  climate  and  has  most 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  Old  Town,  on  the  promontory,  is  very 
picturesque.  The  *Cap  Martin  (Cap  Martin  Hotel,  R.  from  10  fr.) 
lies  about  2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Mentone. 

The  train  passes  beneath  Mentone  by  a  long  tunnel  and  enters 
Italy.    After  six  more  tunnels  we  cross  the  Roya. 

161  i/j  M.  Ventimiglia ;  thence  to  (255'  '.^  M.)  Genoa,  see  R.  22, 
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5.  Prom  Innsbruck  to  Verona  by  the 
Brenner. 

177  M.  Austrian  Southeuk  Railway  ( Oeitevreichinche  Siidbahn)  to 
Ala,  tlieuce  Italian  State  Railway ;  express  f Kies  32  fr.  45,  'i\  fr.  5, 
15  fr.  70  c. ;  ordinary  25  fr.  75,  I'J  fr.  10,  12  fr.  40  c.  The  day-express  (1st  & 
2nd  cl.)  takes  7-7Va,  the  night-express  (1st,  2ud,  &  3rd  cl.)  7^/^,  the  ordinary 
trains  12  hrs.  — The  following  Tuaiks  de  Luxe  (1st  cl.  only;  at  higher 
fares)  take  e'/j-'  hi's- :  Nord-Siid-Express  daily  from  Berlin  to  Verona, 
going  on  after  Sept.  to  Milan  and  in  Dec-May  to  Milan,  Genoa,  and 
Cannes;  Berlin-Naples  Express  from  Jntisbruck  every  Men.  &Thurs.  night 
from  Dec.  to  mid-May;  and  Jigyptian  Express  (Berlin  to  Naples)  from 
Innsbruck  every  Thurs.  at  noon  from  Jan.  to  March  (inclusive).  — Views 
on  the  right  as  far  as  tlic  summit  of  the  Brenner. 

The  Brenner  (4490  ft.),  the  lowest  pass  over  the  main  chain  of  the 
Alps,  once  used  hy  the  Romans,  was  the  first  over  which  a  modern  road 
was  made  (1772).  The  railway,  opened  in  1867,  is  carried  through 
21  tunnels  and  over  60  bridges.  The  steepest  gradient  between  Inns- 
bruck and  the  summit  is  1 :  40,   between   the  summit  and  Sterling  1 :  44. 

Iniisbruck(188o  ii.\. Rail. Restaurant ;  Hot.  Tirol,  R.  from4, 
B.  I'/j,  D.  4  or  6  K,  Goldene  Sonne,  R.  3-7  K,  Hot.  de  V Europe, 
R.  3-8  A',  all  near  the  station;  Hot.  Maria  Theresia,  in  the 
town),  the  capital  of  Tyrol,  with  53,200  inhab.,  is  described  in 
Baedeker'' s  Eastern  Alps. 

The  railway  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Sill.  Numerous  tunnels. 
6  M.  Fatsch  (2570  ft.).  —  121/2  M.  Matrei  (3255  ft.),  with  the 
chateau  of  Trautson.  —  1572  M.  Steinach  {Siia  ft.).  —  The  train 
now  ascends  a  steep  incline,  crosses  the  valleys  ©f  Schniirn  and 
Vals  in  a  wide  curve  beyond  (18 1/2  ^I-)  St.  Jodok,  and  runs  high 
above  the  Sill  to  (22  M.)  Gries  (4115  ft.).  It  then  passes  the  small 
green  Brenner-See  (on  the  right)  and  reaches  — 

25  M.  Brenner  (4495  ft.;  Buffet),  on  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
the  watershed  between  the  lilack  Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  From  the 
hillside  to  the  right  descends  the  Eisak,  which  the  train  now  fol- 
lows. —  Beyond  (271/2  M.)  Breanerhad  (4350  ft.)  the  line  descends 
rapidly  to  (30y2  ^0  Schelleherg  (4070  ft.),  enters  the  Fflersch-Tal, 
and  traverses  the  Aster  Sj)iral  Tunnel  (835  yds.).  33 '/2  M.  Pflersch 
(3760  ft.).  —  3(j  M.  Gossensass  (3610  ft.),  a  summer  and  winter  re- 
sort. —  The  train  now  runs  through  wild  rocky  scenery.  40  M. 
Sterzi?ig  {3110  ft.),  a  picturesque  little  town.  On  the  left  rises  the 
castle  of  Sprechenstcin  and  on  the  right  those  of  llmmburg  and 
Reifenstein.  —  43  M.  Freienfeld  (3055  ft.).  —  We  now  cross  the 
Eisak.  On  the  left  Ijank  is  the  restored  castle  of  Welfenstein.  — 
47  M.  Grasstein  i'mQ  ft.),  at  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  defile  of 
(49'/2  M.)  Mittewald,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  closed  by  the 
Franzensfeste,  a  strong  fortress  constructed  in  1833-38.  The 
(52  M.J  station  of  Franzensfeste  (2450  ft.;  Rail.  Restaurant),  the 
junction  of  the  Pustertal  line,  lies  IV4M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  fort- 
ress. —  Vineyards  and  cliestnuts  now  appear, 
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69  M.  Brixen  (1835  ft.;  Hot.  Elefu7it ;  Bahnhof  Hotel)  was 
the  capital  of  au  ecclesiastical  principality,  secularized  in  1803.  — 
We  cross  the  Eisak.  61  M.  Albeins.  The  valley  contracts.  64  M. 
Villnos;  65  M.  Klausen  (1720  ft.).  —  The  line  skirts  precipitous 
porphyry  cliffs.  —  69  M.  Waidbruck  (1545  ft.).  On  the  left,  high 
above,  rises  the  Trosthurq.  The  train  crosses  the  Eisak,  in  a  wild 
defile  of  porphyry  rocks."  74V..  ^^-  Atzwamj  (1220  ft.).  —  78  M. 
Blumau.  On  the  right  bank  begin  the  vine-clad  slopes  of  the  Botze- 
ner  Leife.  —  Sl^A,  M.  Kardaun.  The  train  recrosses  the  Eisak  and 
enters  the  wide  basin  of  Botzen,  a  district  of  luxuriant  fertility. 

83  M.  Botzen  (EoJUauj  Restaurant). — Hotels.  Bristol,  KSiistx- 
Frauz-Joseph-Str.,  2  miu.  from  the  statiou,  E.  4-10,  B.  l^/^,  D.  7  K;  Vic- 
toria, opposite  the  station,  R.  from  3,  B.  IV2,  D-  ^^k^!  G-reif,  Walter- 
Platz,  E.  21/2-6,  B.  I'/a-'i,  with  restaurant;  Kalserkrone,  Erzherzog-Eaiuer- 
Str.,  R.  2-5,  B.  l^l^K;  Konig  Laurin,  Kaiser-Franz- Joseph- Str.  (Hotel 
GarniJ,  E.  from  3,  B.  I'/a  -K,  all  of  the  first  class ;  Rot.  de  V Europe,  E. 
21/3-5,  B.  11/4  A',  Hot.  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  E.  2-4,  B.  l'/^  A,  both 
in  the  Walter-Platz,  with  restaurants;  Hot.  Stiegl,  Brenner-Str.,  E.  li/^- 
31/2  K;  Gasser,  Bahnhof-Str.,  R.  2  K. 

Botzen  (870  ft.),  Ital.  Bolzano,  with  24,365  inhab.,  in  the  middle 
ages  the  chief  centre  of  the  trade  between  Venice  and  the  ISTorth 
and  to-day  the  most  important  commercial  town  in  Tyrol,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Eisak  and  the  Talfer,  which 
descends  from  the  Sarntal  on  the  N.  The  E.  background  is  formed 
by  the  fantastic  dolomite  peaks  of  the  Schlern  and  Rosengarten;  to 
the  W.  rises  the  long  porphyry  ridge  of  the  Mendel.  In  the  Walter- 
Platz  is  a  monument  to  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  the  poet,  by 
H.  Natter  (1889).  The  Gothic  Parish  Church  of  the  14th  and  15th 
cent,  has  a  portal  with  two  lions  of  red  marble  and  a  graceful 
open-work  spire.  —  The  hill  of  Vii'gl  (1513  ft. ;  cable-tramway  every 
V4"V2  ^^■}  commands  a  fine  view;  the  tramway  station  is  3  min. 
from  the  Eisak  bridge,  under  the  S.  railway.  —  Beyond  the  Talfer, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Gruntschnaberg,  lies  Gries,  a  winter-resort. 

Beyond  Botzen  the  train  crosses  the  Eisak,  shortly  before  its 
confluence  with  the  Etsch,  or  Adige,  which  becomes  navigable  at 
(89  Y2  M.)  Branzoll.  To  the  right  rises  the  wooded  Mittelberg, 
commanded  by  the  long  ridge  of  the  Mendel.  —  Beyond  (93  M.) 
Aiier  the  train  crosses  the  Adige.  —  96  M.  Neumarkt-Trarnin.  — 
1021/2  M.  Salurn,  with  the  ruined  Haderburg  on  a  precipitous 
rock.  —  107  M.  San  Michele  is  the  station  for  the  Val  di  Non. 
The  train  again  crosses  the  Adige.  —  111  M.  Lavis,  on  the  Avisio, 
the  stony  bed  of  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  1000  yds.  in  length. 

in^/oM.  Trent  (Raihcay  Restaurant).  —  Hotels.  Imperial  Hotel 
Treiito  (PL  a ;  B,  1),  Piazza  Dante,  E.  3-8,  B.  I1/2,  L.  5,  D.  6  A',  first-class  ; 
Mayer  (PI.  d;  B,  1),  to  the  W.  of  the  station,  E.  21/3-3,  B.  1  A';  Bristol, 
with  cafe;  Isola  Nuoca  (PI.  e;  B,  1,  2),  with  restaurant,  R.  11/2-21/j  A^; 
Europa  (PI.  b;  C,  2),  Via  Lunga  41.  —  Post  &  Telegraph  Officii  (PI. 
0,  3),  Piazza  delta  Posta. 

Trent  i,630  ft.),  or  Trento,  Lat.  Tridentnm,  witli  27,100  inhab., 
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the  wealthiest  town  in  S.  Tyrol,  owed  its  early  importance  to  its 
position  at  the  junction  of  the  road  leading  from  Venice  through 
the  Val  Sugana  to  the  Brenner  road.  It  has  belonged  to  Austria 
since  181-4,  but  with  its  numerous  towers,  palaces,  and  broad  streets, 
still  presents  all  the  characteristics  of  an  important  Italian  town. 

In  the  Piazza  Dante  (PI.  B,  1)  opposite  the  station,  rises  a  lofty 
Monument  to  Dante,  by  Zocchi  (1896).  The  Via  Komana  (PI.  B,  2) 
leads  hence  to  the  S.,  crossing  the  'old  Adige',  to  the  Via  Lunga 
and  the  Via  Rodolfo  Belenzani  (formerly  Via  Larga),  the  two  wide 
main  streets,  containing  several  fine  palaces.  To  the  left  in  the 
last-named  street  is  the  Palazzo  Municipale  (PI.  2;  B,  0,  2,  3), 
containing  the  Museo  Comiinale  (open  on  week-days,  9-12  and 
3-6).  —  The  Vicolo  Colico,  a  passage  on  the  right,  leads  to  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  (PI.  B,  3),  begun  in  1520,  which 
contains  a  picture  (1563),  in  the  choir,  with  portraits  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63).  The  handsome  *Organ-loft, 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  is  by  V.  Vicentino  (1534). 

The  *  Cathedral  (Duomo;  PI.  B,  C,  3),  founded  early  in  the  1 1th 
cent.,  rebuilt  by  Adam  d'Arogno  (d.  1212j,  but  not  completed  until 
the  16th  cent.,  contains  frescoes  and  many  bishops'  tombs.  In  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo  (PI.  B,  C,  3),  which  is  adorned  with  the  Neptune 
Fountain  (1768),  stands  the  Palazzo  Pretorio  (now  the  military 
headquarters),  with  the  old  Torre  Grande  or  clock-tower  (PI.  1 1 ;  C,  3). 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  town  rises  the  hnpoaing* Cast ello  del  Buon 
Consiglio  (PI.  D,  1,  2j,  erected  in  1474-84  as  the  residence  of  the  bi- 
shops and  rebuilt  in  the  Renaissance  style  after  1525,  now  a  barrack 
(^adm.  9-11  and  2-4).  It  contains  two  fine  courts  and  frescoes  by  Ro- 
manino,  Dosso  Dossi,  and  others.  The  round  Torre  di  Augusta  (no 
adm.)  is  not  of  Roman  origin.  —  A  good  view  of  the  town  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Capuchin  Convent  (PI.  D,  1)  above  the  Castello. 

Motor  Diligence  (office  next  the  Hot.  Europa)  iu  S^/^  hrs.  (fares 
10  K,  6  K  10  h)  to  (26'/i  M.)  Riva  (p.  290J,  via  (13  M.)  Sarclie  (to  Ponte 
Caffaro,  see  p.  277)  and  (23  M.)  Arco. 

Fium  Trout  to  Venice,  via  Bassano  and  Castel franco,  see  R.  6. 

Beyond  Trent,  tlie  railway  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige, 
the  lower  valley  of  which  (as  far  as  the  Italian  frontier),  rich  in 
vines,  maize,  and  mulberries,  is  named  the  Valle  Lagarina.  — 
122 7j  M.  Mattarello.  On  a  hill  near  il27'/2  M.)  Calliano  rises 
the  ruined  castle  of  Beseno  (to  the  left). 

132  J\l.  Rovereto  (625  ft.;  Rail.  Restaurant ;  Hotel  Central, 
R.  2-3  if ;  Hot.  Rovereto),  with  11,655  inhab.,  is  the  leading  in- 
dustrial town  in  Southern  Tyrol.  —  Road  to  Recoaro  (motor - 
omn.  twice  daily  in  summer),  Torrehelviv.ino,  and  Schio,  sec  p.  329. 

The  train  crosses  the  Leno.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige 
lies  Isera,  noted  for  its  wine.  On  the  left  bank,  near  Lizzana,  is 
the  Castello  Dante  (1005  ft.),  in  whicli  the  exiled  Dante  (p.  559) 
is  said  to  have  been  the  guest  of  Count  Castelbaroo  about  1303. 
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134 Y2  M.  Mori  (570  ft.;  Buffet;  Hotel  Stazione,  with  restau- 
rant, R.  lVs"3V2i  ^-  iVs'^  -^)  ^^  ^^^  starting-point  of  a  narrow- 
gauge  railway  to  Jiiva  (see  below),  and  of  the  road  to  Riva  via  Nago 
and  Torbole  (lO'/^  M. ;  carr.  in  2  hrs.,  7  K,  with  two  horses  14  K). 

From  Mori  to  Rita,  IS'/j  M.,  railway  in  IV4  hr.  (fares  1st  cl.  3  K  20, 
3rd  cl.  lie  60  7i;  best  views  to  tlie  left).  The  line  crosses  the  Adige  to 
(2  M.)  Mori-Borgala,  the  station  for  the  large  village  of  Mori  (635  ft.). 
It  then  traverses  the  broad  green  valley  to  (41/2  M.)  Loppio  (735  ft.), 
witli  the  chateau  of  Count  Castelbarco,  passes  the  little  Lago  di  Loppio 
(735  ft.),  with  its  rocky  islands,  and  winds  up  among  rocky  debris  to  the 
summit  of  the  pass  beside  the  chapel  of  San  Giovanni  (915  ft.).  We 
descend  to  (8  M.)  Nago-Torbole,  the  station  for  (20  miu.)  Torbole  (p.  286} 
and  for  Nago  (710  ft. ;  Alb.  alle  i)ue  Oche ;  Aquila  Nera),  a  village  situated 
on  the  brink  of  a  ravine,  with  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Penede  (950  ft.), 
on  a  steep  rock  to  the  left.  —  The  line  now  follows  the  Arco  road,  com- 
manding an  exquisite  *View  of  the  blue  Lago  di  Garda,  with  the  Sarca  at 
our  feet,  and  the  long  Monte  Brione  opposite,  and,  farther  on,  of  the 
Sarca  valley,  with  Arco  and  the  surrounding  villages.  —  11  M.  Oltresarca 
is  the  station  for  Vignole,  Bolognano,  and  other  villages.  We  then  cross 
the  Sarca  to  (121/2  M.)  Arco  (p.  293).  Thence  we  traverse  the  fertile 
valley  via  (13i/a  M.)  San  Tomaso.  —  15i/a  M.  Riva  (p.  290;  steamers  on 
the  Lago  di  Garda,  see  p.  279). 

Near  (136  M.)  Marco  the  line  intersects  the  Slavini  di  Marco, 
probably  the  remains  of  an  ancient  glacier,  but  according  to  Dante 
(Inferno  xii.  4-9)  the  remains  of  a  landslip  of  883.  —  At  (13872  M.) 
Serravalle  the  valley  contracts. 

142  M.  AIa(480  ft. ;  Rail.  Restaurant ;  Hot.  Stazione ;  Corona), 
a  town  with  5300  inhab.,  is  the  seat  of  the  Austrian  custom-house 
authorities.  Luggage  forwarded  by  this  route  to  Italy  should  be 
enquired  for  at  the  custom-house  here. 

Through  the  Val  Fredda  to  the  Corno  d'Aquilio  (Fosse)  and  through 
the  Valbona  to  Podesteria  (Chiesanuova),  see  p.  313;  through  the  Valle 
di  Ronchi  to  Oiazza,  see  p.  313. 

Above  Sabbionara,  on  the  right,  is  a  chateau  of  Count  Castel- 
barco, with  14th  cent,  frescoes.  —  145  M.  Avio.  The  village,  on 
the  right  bank,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Valle  Aviana  (comp.  the  Map, 
p.  279),  is  a  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Punta  del  Telegrafo 
(p.  293).  —  149^2  M.  Borghetto  is  the  last  Austrian  village. 

151 1/2  M.  Peri  (415  ft.;  Corona),  the  first  Italian  station  and 
the  seat  of  the  Italian  custom-house,  is  the  starting-point  for  the 
ascent  of  the  Monte  Baldo  (comp.  p.  293).  Viii  Fosse  to  the  Ponte 
di  Veia,  see  p.  313.  —  To  the  right  is  the  Madonna  delta  Corona 
(p.  293),  to  the  left  the  Monte  Fastello  (3680  ft.).  —  To  the  right 
of  (154  M.)  Dolc^  is  the  Monte  Cordospino  (2070  ft.),  with  a  fort.  — 
On  an  eminence  to  the  right,  near  (158  M.)  Ceraino,  lies  Rivoli 
Veronese,  which  was  stormed  by  the  French  in  1796  and  1797 
under  Massena,  and  afterwards  gave  him  his  ducal  title.  —  We 
now  enter  the  Chiusa  di  Verona,  a  fortified  defile  65  yds.  in  width. 
At  the  exit  are  the  village  of  Volargne  (360  ft.),  on  the  left,  and 
the  Monte  Moscal  (p.  289),  on  the  right. 

The  train  passes  (162%  M.)  Domegliara  (400  ft.),  also  a  station 
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on  the  Veroua  and  Garda  line  (comp.  p.  289).  To  the  left  appear 
the  Monti  Lessini  (p.  313).  —  Beyond  (IGG'/a  M.)  Pcscantina  and 
(169^2  ^I-)  Pdrona  alVAdige  (p.  289)  the  line  crosses  the  Adige. 
At  Verona  ^see  p.  297)  the  train  stops  first  at  (175  M.)  the 
Stazione  Porta  Nnova  and  then  at  (177  M.)  the  Stazione  Porta 
V^scovo,  the  principal  station. 

6.  Prom  Trent  to  Venice  via  Bassano  and 
Castelfraneo.    Val  Sugana  Railway. 

103  M.  Austrian  Southern  Railway  to  Primolano,  thence  Italian 
State  Railway;  ex^jress  in  41/2  'n'S-  (fares  20  fr.  50,  13  fr.  70,  8  fr.  25  c.), 
ordinary  train  in  5-51/2  trs.  (17  fr.,  11  ir.  40,  6  fr.  80  c.).  Best  views  as 
far  as  Levico  to  the  left;  between  Primolano  and  Bassano  to  the  right.  — 
See  also  Baedeker^s  Eastern  Alps. 

Trent,  see  p.  23.  —  The  Valsugana  Railway  diverges  to  the  left 
from  the  S.  Railway  after  IY4  M.,  crosses  the  i^erW««,  and  traverses 
the  fertile  Adigc  valley  by  a  long  viaduct.  It  then  ascends  rapidly 
(gradient  1 :  50),  describes  a  wide  loop  on  the  mountain-slope,  and 
traverses  a  spiral  tunnel  to  the  N.  to  — 

51/2  M.  Villazzano  (920  ft.),  a  summer-resort  with  many  villas. 
Trent  now  disappears  from  view.  —  At  (8  M.)  Povo  (1080  ft.)  we 
enter  the  Val  Fersina.  Near  (9^/2  ^l^-)  Ponte  Alto  (1155  ft.)  is  a 
waterfall  on  the  Fersina,  125  ft.  in  height.  —  The  valley  contracts 
to  a  wild  ravine,  in  which  four  tunnels  are  traversed  and  two  forts 
passed.  —  11 M.  Civezzano.  —  13  M.  Poncogno  (1380  ft.)  is  situated 
opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Val  Pin^. 

151/2  M.  Pergine  (1540  ft.;  Buffet;  Hot.  Pergine,  R.  from 
2  K),  on  the  watershed  between  the  Adige  and  the  Brenta.  The 
village  (5000  inhab.),  the  chief  place  in  the  Fersina  valley,  lies 
Y2  M.  to  the  E.,  at  the  foot  of  the  old  Castel  Persen  (2220  ft.  ; 
restored  in  1909  and  now  a  Grerman  hotel). 

The  railway  descends  through  a  fertile  region,  once  the  bed 
of  a  lake,  to  (171/2  ^^■)  San  Cristoforo  cVIschia,  Ger.  St.  Christoph 
am  See  (1485  ft.;  Hot.  Seehof ;  Hot.  San  Cristoforo),  at  the  N.  end  of 
the  Lago  di  Caldonazzo,  which  is  surrounded  by  wooded  heights. 
—  211/2  M.  Caldonazzo  (1530  ft.)  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val  L'enta 
(p.  329).  —  We  cross  the  Brenta,  tiie  discharge  of  the  lake. 

24  M.  Levico  (1640  ft.;  Buffet;  Gr.-Hot.  des  Bains;  Gr.- 
Hot.  Neucs  Kurhaus;  Hot.  Eden,  Bellevve,  etc.),  with  6000  inhab. 
and  chalybeate  and  arsenical  baths,  supplied  by  springs  rising  at 
the  baths  of  Vetriolo  (4890  ft.),  3  hrs.  higher  up  to  the  N. 

Here  begins  the  fertile  Val  Sugana,  with  its  vineyards,  mul- 
berry trees,  and  coniferous  woods.  To  the  left,  below  Vetriolo, 
appears  the  ruined  castle  of  Selva.  —  Beyond  (26  M.)  Barco  and 
(28  M.)  Novaledo  the  Brenta  is  crossed  twice.  —  30  M.  Roncegno- 
Marter  (1365  ft.)  is  the  station  for  Boncegno  (1655  ft.;  Palace 
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Gr.-H6tel,  etc.),  ^itli  arsenical  and  chalybeate  springs,  situated 
11/2  M.  to  the  N.,  at  the  foot  of  ^fonte  Tesobo. 

33  M.  Borgo  di  Valsugana  (1245  ft.;  Bail.  Restaurant; 
Hot.  Valsugana),  with  4500  inhab.,  is  the  Roman  Ausucjuin.  On 
a  hill  to  the  N.  are  the  ruins  of  Castel  Telvana.,  high  above  which 
are  the  remains  of  the  Casfello  di  San  Pietro  (2885  ft.).  To  the 
S.  are  the  Cima  Doclici  (7670  ft.)  and  the  Cima  Died  or  Undid 
(7310  ft.),  on  the  N.  margin  of  the  Sette  Comuni  (p.  329). 

The  train  returns  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Brenta  and  crosses 
the  broad  gravelly  channel  of  the  Cegyio.  —  36  M.  Casfelnuovo 
(1175  ft.).  The  Maso  and  the  C/iiepin'a\re  crossed.  36 V2  M.  ViW 
Afjnedo-Strif/no  (1145  ft.),  at  the  village  of  Agnedo,  near  the  hand- 
some Casfello  d'lvano,  the  property  of  Count  Wolkenstein. 

Beyond  (39  M.)  Ospedaletto  we  skirt  the  base  of  the  Cima Laste 
(5510  ft.;  on  the  left),  on  which,  high  up,  is  the  curious  natural 
bridge  known  as  the  Ponfe  delV  Oreo.,  30  ft.  in  span.  —  43^4  M. 
G-rigno  (820  ft;  Rail.  Restaurant),  near  the  entrance  of  the  Tesino 
Valleg.  We  cross  the  Grigno  to  (47  M.)  Tezze,  the  last  station  in 
Austria,  and  leaving  the  Val  Sugana,  cross  the  Italian  frontier. 

At  (501/,  M.)  Primolano  (710  ft.;  Rail.  Restaurant;  Alb. 
delta  Posta,  plain)  is  the  Austrian  and  Italian  custom-house.  The 
Forte  delta  Scala,  above,  to  the  left,  commands  the  road  to  Feltre 
(p.  417)  and  Fonzaso  (Primiero). 

The  railway  enters  the  *Canale  di  Brenta,  a  narrow  gorge 
in  the  Venetian  Limestone  Alps,  with  numerous  tobacco-plantations, 
established  here  in  the  17th  cent,  by  the  Venetian  Republic.  The 
road  and  railway  (18  tunnels)  descend  on  the  left  bank  of  the  im- 
petuous Brenta.  On  the  left,  in  a  rock-cave  100  ft.  above  the  valley, 
is  tlie  now  inaccessible  old  stronghold  of  Cdvolo ;  on  the  opposite 
height  is  EnSgo  (2580  ft.),  a  village  belonging  to  the  Sette  Comuni 
(p.  329).  —  After  passing i^o?'<  Tombion,ihe  line  crosses  the  Cismdn, 
descending  from  the  Val  Primiero,  to  the  (54  M.)  ancient  village  of 
Cismon.    Thence  amid  imposing  and  wild  scenery  we  reach  — 

591/2  M.  Carpand-Valstagna  (485  ft. ;  Cavallino).  Opposite,  on 
the  right  bank,  lies  Valstagna,  with  straw-hat  factories  and  electric 
power  works.  A  bridle-path  hence  ascends  the  wild  and  romantic 
Val  Fr6nzela  to  (5  hrs.)  Asiago  (p.  329). 

At  Oliero,  a  village  on  tlie  Bassano  road,  1/2  M.  liclow  Valstapna, 
the  Oliero  (oil-river),  a  short  trihiitary  of  the  Brenta,  issues  in  consider- 
able volume  from  the  Grotte  di  Oliero,  an  imposinor  stalactite -cavern 
with  a  subterranean  lake  (adm.,  incl.  boat,  1  fr. ;   puide,  Giov.  Bonato). 

61 1/2  M.  San  Nazario.  Beyond  (64  M.)  Solagna  (430  ft.)  the 
valley  expands  and  we  enjoy  a  *View  of  Bassano  and  the  Brenta 
(to  the  right).  —  The  train  traverses  a  fertile  plain. 

631/2  M.  Bassano.  —  Hotels.  Alh.  SanV  Antonio,  Piazza  Monte 
Yecchio,  AJh.  del  3Tondo.  Via  del  Mondo,  R.  from  21/.,,  omn,  1/2  fr,,  both 
unpretending-,  —  Cafks  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emauuelc,  . 
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Bassano  (425  ft.)  is  a  charmingly  situated  Industrial  town  of 
7600  inhabitants. 

From  the  11th  cent,  it  was  ruled  by  the  Ghibelline  family  of  the 
Eccelini,  the  best  kuown  of  whom  was  the  terrible  Ezselino  da  Romano 
(d.  1259),  who,  along  with  Enzio  (p.  471),  was  the  champion  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen  in  X.  Italy.  Napoleon  I.  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Bassano  on 
8th  Sept.,  1796,  four  days  after  the  battle  of  Rovereto,  liavine;  marched 
hither  from  Trent  in  two  days.  The  covered  timber  bridge  over  the 
Brenta  (see  below)  occupies  the  place  of  one  blown  up  by  the  French  on 
that  occasion.  —  In  1809  Napoleon  erected  the  district  of  Bassano  into 
a  duchy  and  conferred  it  upon  Marct,  his  secretary  of  state. 

From  the  station  we  proceed  straight  on,  then  turn  to  the  right 
and  farther  on  to  the  left  by  the  Via  liicopo  da  Ponte,  which  brings 
us  to  the  Piazza  Garibaldi.  This,  with  the  long  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele  and  the  Piazza  Monte  Vecchio  (see  below),  to  tlie  W.,  is 
the  chief  centre  of  tratfic.  From  its  S.E.  corner  the  Via  del  Museo 
leads  to  the  Museo  Civico  (9-2  or  3,  in  winter  10-3 ;  Sun.  9-12 ;  adm. 
50  c.  Sun.  and  Thnrs.  free),  containing  a  number  of  works  by  the 
Da  Ponte  family,  surnamcd  Bassano  from  their  birthplace. 

Room  I.  To  Franrcsro  Bassano  (father  of  lacopn)  are  ascribed: 
No.  2.  Madonna  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (1509;  the  only  authenticated 
example);  1.  Madonna  with  SS.  Bartholomew  and  John  the  Baptist; 
3.  St.  John;  4.  St.  Peter.  —  By  lacopo  Bassatio  (1510-92;  the  most 
eminent  of  this  group  of  artists),  are  Nos.  5-20  (mostly  early  works), 
the  best  being:  6.  Rest  on  tlie  Flight  into  Egypt;  7.  The  Podesta  Soranzo 
kneeling  before  the  Mn donna;  *19.  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness; 
*15.  St.  Valentine  baptizing  a  dumb  girl;  17.  Nativity  (1.568;  a  late  work). 
—  By  Leandro  Bassano  (1557-1622;  son  of  lacopo):  27.  Portraits  of  the 
Podesta  Cappello  and  his  sons  before  the  Madonna  (1597);  33.  Madonna 
and  six  saints.  —  Room  HI.  The  original  models  of  Canova's  Venus 
and  Hebe  and  casts  of  Canova's  works. 

In  the  church  of  San  Giovanvi  Battisfa.  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  are  a  large  stucco  relief  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  by 
Giov.  Minelli,  and  noteworthy  jiictures  by  lacopo  Bassano. 

A  narrow  street  leads  from  the  Piazza  Monte  Vecchio,  the 
market-place,  to  the  right  to  the  Piazza  del  Terraglio  (view)  and 
to  the  so-called  Old  Cathedkai,,  which  contains  paintings  by 
lacopo  Bassano:  right.  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  with  portraits 
of  Charles  V.,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  the  Pope,  etc.;  left  of  the  high- 
altar,  Adoration  of  the  Child;  right.  Martyrdom  of  Stephen. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  town  is  the  Castello  degli  Eccelini, 
now  occupied  by  the  arciprete  (dean);  adm.  not  always  granted. 

The  promenades  encircling  the  town  command  beautiful  views 
of  the  Alps  and  their  foot-hills  and  of  the  brawling  Brenta,  spanned 
by  a  picturesque  timber  bridge  (see  aboveV  —  In  the  suburb  Borgo 
Leone  is  the  Villo  Parolini.  with  a  beautiful  park. 

Possagno  (1080  ft.;  Mb.  SocaJ),  birthplace  of  Ant.  Canova  (1767- 
1822).  hjeautifully  situated  at  the  base  of  i(/o>ife  6'r«7>7)a  (.5825  ft.),  10  _M. 
to  the  N.E.  of  Bassano.  is  reached  bv  a  jrood  road  (diligence  twice  daily 
in  21/4  hrs.).  passlne  (3  M.)  Romano  d'Ezzelino.  the  birthplace  of  Ezze- 
lino  (see  above),  (51/2  M.)  Bono,  and  (7  M.)  C'respano.  The  domed  church, 
(n  the  style  of  the  Pantheon,   buiU   at  Canova's   expense,   contains  his 
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tomb,  an  altar-piece  by  him,  and  a  fine  bronze  group  of  the  Entombment. 
The  Palazzo,  as  his  house  is  called,  contains  models  and  casts  of  his  works. 

The  road  to  Cornuda  (conip.  p.  417)  runs  to  the  E.  from  Bassano, 
skirting  the  mountains  and  passing  the  villages  of  (4V2  M.)  Mussolente, 
(51/2  M.)  San  Zenone  degli  Ezzelini,  and  (IS'/j  M.)  Mag'er.  On  a  pro- 
minent ridge  a  little  above  the  road,  about  71/2  M.  from  Cornuda  (p.  417), 
lies  Asolo  (680  ft.;  Alh.  Asolo),  whither  Catharine  Cornaro,  the  widowed 
queen  of  Cyprus,  retired  on  her  abdication  (p.  349).  Catharine  retained 
her  title  and  'signed  herself  Queen  of  Cyprus,  Jerusalem,  and  Armenia, 
and  Lady  of  Asolo.  There  she  lived,  dispensing  justice,  founding  a 
pawnshop  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor,  distributing  corn,  gratis,  in 
years  of  distress,  listening  to  the  courtly  conversation  of  Cardinal  Bembo, 
and  amusing  herself  in  the  gardens  of  her  summer-house  on  the  plain' 
(Horatio  F.  Brown).  Asolo  was  a  favourite  resort  of  Robert  Browning 
and  it  is  the  scene  of  liis  'Pippa  Passes'.  His  house,  in  the  street  named 
after  him,  was  marked  by  a  tablet  on  the  centenary  of  his  birth  (1912).  — 
The  Parish  Church  contains  a  fine  altar-piece  (Madonna  with  SS.  An- 
thony Abbas  and  Basil)  by  Lorenzo  Lotto  (early  work;  1506).  Diligence 
(twice  daily  in  2  hrs.)  to  (I2V2M.)  Castelfranco  (see  below)  via  San  Vito 
Altivole  and  (71/2  M.)  Riese  (Due  Spade,  plain  but  good),  birthplace  of 
Pope  Pius  X.  (1835). 

From  Bassano  to  Padua,  30  M.,  railway  in  V/^-l^/^  hr.  (fares  4  fr.  20, 
3  fr.  15,  1  fr.  95  c).  The  only  important  stations  are  (9V2  M.)  Clttadella 
(p.  328),  junction  for  Vicenza  and  Treviso,  and  (IS'/o  M.)  Camjoosamjnero 
(p.  329),  junction  for  the  Padua-Montebelluna  line.  —  Padua,  see  p.  330. 

Tramway  from  Bassano  to   Vicenza  (Noventa),  see  p.  329. 

Beyond  Bassano  the  railway  runs  in  a  straight  line  to  the  S.E. 
through  the  fertile  Venetian  plain,  with  a  fine  view,  on  the  left,  of 
the  hills  as  far  as  Asolo,  and  a  beautiful  retrospect  of  the  Monte 
Grappa  (p.  28).  —  76  M.  Castello  di  Godego  (165  ft.),  on  the  little 
Miisone,  has  a  lofty  campanile  and  villas  of  the  Venetians.  The 
towers  of  Castelfranco  appear  on  the  left  farther  on. 

791/2  M-  Castelfranco  Veneto  (145  ft.;  Alh.  alia  Sjiada, 
R.  2  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Stella  d'Oro),  at  the  Spada,  a  pleasant 
town  with  5100  inhab.,  is  the  junction  for  the  Vicenza -Treviso 
(p.  328)  and  Padua-Montebelluna  lines  (p.  329).  This  town  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  painter  Giorgione  (p.  351).  The  ivy-clad  Gothic 
*Town  Wall,  which  is  crossed  at  the  clock-tower  on  the  way  from 
the  station,  encloses  the  ruined  Castello  and  the  Cathedral  (12  min. 
from  the  station;  closed  11.30-4).  Behind  the  high-altar  is  a  **Ma- 
donna  with  SS.  Francis  and  Liberalis  by  Giorgione  (1504;  freely 
restored);  in  the  sacristy  are  frescoes  of  Justice,  Prudence,  Time, 
Fame,  and  four  Cupids,  by  Paolo  Veronese  and  Batt.  Zelotti. 

Excursions.  To  GaUicra  Veneta  (p.  328;  s^hr.'s  drive);  to  Fanzolo, 
see  p.  330.  From  Castelfranco  (but  more  conveniently  from  Cornuda, 
p.  417)  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  Villa  OiacomelU .  near  Maser,  which 
may  be  reached  by  carriage  (6-8  fr.)  in  1^|^  hr.  (A  pleasant  detour  may 
be  made  by  Fanzolo  or  by  Riese  and  Agolo,  see  above.) 

90y2  M-  Noale-Scorze  is  the  station  for  the  village  of  Scorz^ 
and  for  the  town  of  Noale  (Due  Spade),  an  important  agricultural 
market,  with  an  ancient  Venetian  tower.  —  92^2  M.  Sahano,  a 
summer-resort  of  the  Venetians. 

98  M-  Mestre  and  thence  to  (103  M.)  Venice,  see  p,  330, 
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7.  From  Villach  (Snhhrirq,  Vienna)  to  Venice 
via  Pontebba. 

167  M.  Austrian  State  Railway  to  Pontafel,  thence  Italian  Statb 
Railway;  express  in  ll^/^  hrs.  (fares  59  fr.  95,  38  fr.  95,  24  fr.  95  c.). 
From  Salzburg  to  Venice  via  Villach,  294  M.,  express  in  12 -12^/4  hrs. 
(fares  .58  fr.  55,  38  fr.,  24  fr.  50  c.).  —  From  Vienna  to  Venice,  400  M., 
express  in  15V4-17  hrs.  (79  fr.  25.  53  fr.  85,  34  fr.  95  c.);  Vienna-Rome 
Express  (daily  from  mid-.Jan.  to  end  of  April)  in  14'/a  hrs.,  Vienna-Cannes 
Express  (daily  from  mid  -  Xov.  to  mid -May)  in  133/4  hrs.  (extra  fare  by 
these  'trains  de  luxe',  20  K  55  h).  —  See  also  Baedeker's  Eastern  Alps. 

Villach  (1640  ft.;  Bail.  Rest aur ant ;  H6t.  du  Pare,  Mosser, 
etc.),  an  old  town  on  the  Drave,  with  19,300  inhab.,  where  the  lines 
from  Salzburg  and  Vienna  converge.  See  Baedehe7-''s  Eastern  Alps. 

"VVe  cross  the  Drave  and,  beyond  (3  M.)  Warmhad  Villach, 
where  the  Karawanken  line  diverges,  the  Gail.  lO'/g  M.  Arnold- 
stein.  Traces  of  the  landslide  of  1348  are  still  seen  on  the  ridge  of 
the  X>o&m/sc/i (7110 ft.).  —We  cross  the  G ailitz  to  {l^^U.TsDThSrl- 
Mac/lern  and  proceed  high  up  on  the  left  side  of  the  Canal  Valley. 

Beyond  (17^2  M.)  Tarf/s  (2400  ft.),  a  favourite  summer-resort, 
the  line  ascends  along  the  Bartolo  brook,  with  the  Luschariberg 
on  the  left,  to  (22'/,  M.)  Saifnitz  (2680  ft.),  on  the  watershed  be- 
tween theBlackSeaand  the  Adriatic. — "We  skirt  the  Fella io{2b'iii..) 
Wolfshach  (257.5  ft.),  at  the  entrance  of  the  Seisera  Valley,  at  the 
head  of  which  rises  the  rugged  Wischbery.  The  train  crosses  the 
stream  at  the  picturesque  Fort  Malboryeth,  and  beyond  (28' '2  M.) 
Malbnryeth  traverses  a  ravine  to  (32  M.)  Lusnitz. 

38  M.  Pontafel  (1875  ft.;  Rail.  Restaurant),  the  Austrian 
frontier  and  customs  station,  is  separated  by  thePontebbana  from  — 

39'/,  M.  Pontebba,  the  first  village  in  Italy,  with  the  Italian 
custom-house  (luggage  examined).  The  line  then  descends  the  wild 
ravine  of  the  Fella  (Valle  del  Ferro),  traversing  an  almost  conti- 
nuous series  of  cuttings,  tunnels (24  before  StazioneCarnia),  bridges, 
and  viaducts.  —  44  M.  Doyna  (1520  ft.),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canale 
di  Doyna,  at  the  head  of  which,  to  the  E.,  rises  the  grand  pyramid 
of  ihc  Monta.<iio  (9030  ft.1.  —  47  M.  Chivsaforte  (1285  ft".;  Alb. 
Pesamosca;  Alb.  Martina\  a  summer-resort  at  the  entrance  of  the 
picturesque  Rarrolana  Valley.  Before  (52  M.)  Resitdta(\035  ft.) 
the  train  crosses  tiie  Resia.  54  M.  Moyyio.  —  57  M.  Stazione  per 
la  Carnia  (845  ft.;  Alb.  Grassi)  is  the  junction  for  a  line  to  Tol- 
mexzo  and  Villa  Santina  among  the  Friulian  Alps.  Beyond  the 
station  the  Fella  Hows  into  the  Tayliamenfo. 

60  M.  Venznne  ('755  ft.).  The  train  traverses  the  marshy  valley 
of  the  Tagliamento  by  an  imposing  viaduct,  '/,  M.  in  length,  and 
then  quits  that  river.  —  64  M.  Gemnna-Ospedalefto. 

S2\ff  M.  Udine  and  thence  to  (167  M.)  Venice,  see  pp.  422-4X8. 
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From  the  Piazza  Castello,  with  the  Royal  Palace,  to  the 
Academy  and  the  Piazza  San  Carlo  and  Carlo  Emanuele, 
36.  —  From  the  Piazza  Castello  to  the  Cathedral,  the 
Porta  Palatina,  and  the  Consolata,  42.  —  From  the  Piazza 
Castello  to  the  Piazza  dello  Statuto;  Giardino  della  Citta- 
della;  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  Secondo;  G-iardino  Pub- 
blico,  44.  —  From  the  Piazza  Castello  by  the  Via  di 
Po  to  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  Primo,  45.  —  Right 
bank  of  thePo;  Monte  dei  Cappuccini,  47. 
Excursions:  The  Superga,  47.  —  Mouealieri.  Carignano. 
Stupinigi.     Rivoli,  -48,  49. 

9.  From  Turin  to  Susa 49 

10.  From  Turin  to  the  Cottian  Alps 51 

a.  Torre  Pellice,  51.  —  b.  Crissolo  (Monte  Viso),  52. 

11.  From  Turin  to  Ventimiglia  via  Cuneo  and  Teuda.  The 
Maritime  Alps 52 

12.  From  Cuneo  to  Bastia  (Turin,  Savona).    The  Ligurian 
Alps 57 

Environs  of  Mondovi,  58. 
18.  From  Turin  to  Genoa 58 

a.  Via  Bra  and  Savona 58 

From  Bra  to  Alessandria ;  from  Ceva  to  Ormea,  59. 

b.  Via  Acqui  and  Ovada 60 

c.  Via  Alessandria  and  Novi 62 

14.  From  Turin  to  the  Graian  Alps 64 

a.  Lanzo  and  the  Stura  Valleys,  64.  —  b.  Ceresole,  65. 

15.  From  Turin  to  Aosta  and  Courmayeur 67 

Val  Gressoney,  69.  —  Val  Tournanche,  71.  —  Becca  di 
Nona,  74.  —  From  Villeneuve  to  Ceresole  Reale,  75. 

16.  From  Aosta  to  the  Graian  Alps 77 

1.  From  Aosta  to  Cogne,  77.  —  2.  From  Cogne  to  Valsava- 
ranche,  79.  —  .3.  From  Valsavaranche  to  Rheme  Notre- 
Dame,  80.  —  4.  From  Rheme  Notre -Dame  to  Valgri- 
sanche,  Liverogne,  and  Aosta,  81. 

17.  From  Turin  to  Milan  via  Santhia  and  Novara   ...     81 

From  Vercelli  to  Alessandria,  83.  —  From  Novara  to 
Seregno,  85. 

18.  From  Santhia  (Turin,  Milan)  to  Biella 85 

19.  From  Domodossola  to  Novara  via  Gravelloua  and  Orta. 
From  Orta  to  Varallo 87 

20.  From  Varallo  to  Novara.    Valle  della  Sesia       ...     90 

From  Varallo  to  Fobello;  to  Alagna,  91. 


This  district  'at  the  foot  of  the  mountains',  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  the  W.Alps  (p.  47)  and  Apennines  and  separated  from  Lombardy  by  the 
Lago  Maggiore  and  the  Ticino,  embraces  the  provinces  of  Turin,  Novara, 
Ouneo ,   and  Alessandria,    with  3,407,000  inhab.   and   an   area   of   about 
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11,400  sq.  M.  It  consists  of  lowlands  flanking  the  banks  of  the  Po  and 
its  tributaries,  which  yield  rice,  wheat,  and  maize,  of  liiglilands  where 
excellent  wine  and  silk  are  produced,  and  lastly  of  a  bleaker  mountain 
region  of  forests  and  pastures.  The  earliest  Inhabitants  were  Celtic  and 
Ligurian  tribes,  who  were  but  slowly  influenced  by  Roman  culture;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  tlic  subjugation  of  tlie  higher 
valleys  was  completed.  The  Dialect  of  the  people  still  retains  traces  of 
their  ancient  affinity  with  the  French;  thus,  pieuoe,  instead  of  the  Italian 
piovere,  om  for  uomo,  cheur  for  cuore,  sita  for  cittd,  ragon  for  7-agione, 
piassa  for  piazza.  This  patois  is  universally  spoken,  even  by  the  upper 
classes,  but  is  unintelligible  to  strangers.  Throughout  Piedmont,  how- 
ever, French  is  very  generally  understood. 

The  History  of  the  country  is  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  its 
dynasty.  The  House  of  Savoy  (or  Casa  Sabauda),  a  family  of  German 
origin,  professing  even  to  trace  their  descent  from  the  Saxon  Duke  Witte- 
kiad,  trie  opponent  of  Cliarlemagne,  first  became  conspicuous  among 
the  nobles  of  Upper  Burgundy  about  the  year  1000.  Humbert  I.  ('Bian- 
camano' ;  d.  105B),  Count  of  Morianna  (La  Maurienne,  p.  2),  who  acouired 
the  territory  of  Aosta  in  10.32,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  founuer  of 
tlie  dynasty.  His  descendants,  partly  by  marriage  and  partly  by  judi- 
ciously espousing  the  cause  of  the  pope  and  of  the  emperor  alternately, 
gradually  succeeded  in  extending  their  supremacy  over  Susa,  Turin,  Ivrea, 
and  Nice.  Amadous  VI.  (1313-83),  known  as  the  'Coute  Verde'  ('green 
count')  from  his  usual  dress,  extended  the  power  of  his  house  in  numerous 
feuds  and  warred  in  the  East.  Amadeus  VIII.,  raised  to  the  ducal  dignity 
by  Emp.  Sigismund  in  1416,  added  Geneva,  Vcrcelli,  and  part  of  Pied- 
mont to  his  possessions,  and  gave  the  principality  its  first  legislative 
code.  He  retired  to  a  hermitage  at  Ripaille,  near  Thonon,  in  1434,  but 
was  created  pope  as  Felix  V.  (1439-49)  by  the  Council  of  Bale  and  died 
in  1451.  —  Situated  between  the  two  great  mediaeval  powers  of  France 
on  one  side  and  Austria  and  Spain  on  the  other,  the  princes  of  Savoy 
frequently  changed  sides  and,  although  sometimes  overtaken  by  terrible 
disasters,  contrived  to  maintain,  and  even  to  extend,  their  territory.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  III.  (1504-53)  the  greater  part  of  the  duchy  was 
annexed  to  France,  but  his  son,  Emmanuel  Philibert  ('Testa  di  Fcrro'; 
1553-80),  restored  it  to  its  original  extent  and  became  its  second  founder. 
This  prince  spent  25  years  as  a  general  in  the  service  of  Charles  V.  and 
won  the  battle  of  St.  Quontin  for  Philip  II.  Under  bis  son  Charlcn 
Emmanuel  I.  (1580-1630)  the  duchy  again  became  dependent  on  France. 
From  the  sons  of  this  prince  are  descended  the  elder  branch  of  the  family, 
which  became  extinct  in  1831,  and  the  younger  Carignano  line,  which 
succeeded  to  tlie  throne  in  the  person  of  Carlo  Alberto.  The  following- 
dukes  were  Vittorio  Amedeo  I.  (1630-37),  Francesco  Giacinto  (1637-38), 
Carlo  Emanuele  II.  (1638-75),  and  Vittorio  Amedeo  II.  (1675-1730).  The 
last  of  these,  having  boldly  allied  himself  with  Austria  during  the  Spanish 
War  of  Succession,  managed  to  tlirow  off  the  French  suzerainty  (1708); 
he  obtained  Sicily  as  his  reward,  which  island,  however,  he  was  after- 
wards obliged  to  exchange  for  Sardinia  (1720),  and  in  1713  ho  assumed  the 
title  of  King,  which  was  subsequently  coupled  with  the  name  of  the 
latter  islantl.  His  successors  were  Carlo  Emanuele  III.  (1730-73)  and 
Vittorio  AnmUo  III.  (1773-96).  After  the  battle  of  Turin  (1706),  in  which 
Prince  Eugene  commanded  the  Imperialists,  tlio  Piedmonteso  princes 
directed  their  attention  to  Prussia,  which  served  as  a  model  for  the 
organization  of  their  kingdom.  In  both  countries  the  military  and  feudal 
clement  preponderated,  and  both  were  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  new 
powers  evolved  by  the  Frcncli  Revolution.  Carlo  Emanuele  IV.  (1796-1802) 
was  deprived  of  all  his  continental  possessions  by  the  French  in  1798, 
and  restricted  to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  which  was  protected  by  the 
English  fleet.  Vittorio  Emanuele  I.  (1802-21)  was  at  length  reinstated 
in  his  dominions,  with  the  addition  of  Genoa,  by  tlie  Congress  of  Vienna. 
Tlie  Xapolconic   period   had  swept  away  tlie  feudal  institutions  of  Pied- 
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mont  and  had  bequeathed  in  their  stead  many  of  the  benefits  of  modern 
legislation  and  high  military  renown.  It  is  therefore  intelligible  that 
the  clerical  reaction,  which  set  in  with  the  king's  return,  gave  rise  to  an 
insurrection  which  caused  the  king  to  abdicate  and  had  to  be  quelled  by 
Austrian  troops.  His  brother  Carlo  Felice  (1821-31)  adhered  faithfully 
to  Jesuitical  principles  and  lived  on  the  whole  in  accordance  with  his 
motto,  'Non  sono  re  per  essere  seccato'  ('worried').  The  older  lino  of 
the  House  of  Savoy  became  extinct  with  this  prince,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  collateral  line  of  Carignano  (p.  48;  27th  April,  1831).  Carlo  Alberto 
(b.  1798),  who  had  been  educated  at  a  French  military  school  and  had 
headed  the  insurrection  of  1821,  was  protected  by  France  and  Russia 
against  the  attempts  of  Austria  to  deprive  him  of  his  claims  to  the  throne. 
His  own  experiences  and  the  force  of  circumstances  rendered  him  an 
implacable  enemy  of  Austria.  With  him  began  the  national  development 
of  Piedmont,  although  his  efforts  were  not  always  consistent.  The  liberals 
called  him  the  'Re  Tontenna'  (the  vacillating).  On  6th  Jan.,  1848.  Count 
Cavour  made  the  first  public  demand  for  the  establishment  or  a  con- 
stitution, and  on  the  7th  Feb.  the  king,  half  in  despair,  yielded  to  the 
popular  desires.  The  insurrection  in  Lombardy  at  length  induced  him  to 
become  the  champion  of  national  independence  and  to  give  vent  to  his 
old  enmity  against  Austria  (23rd  March),  but  one  year  later  his  career 
terminated  with  his  defeat  at  Novara  (23rd  March,  1849).  He  then  ab- 
dicated and  retired  to  Oporto,  where  he  died  a  few  months  later  (26th  July). 
It  was  reserved  for  his  son  Vittorio  Emanuele  II.  (b.  1820,  d.  9th  Jan., 
1878)  finally  to  give  eft'ect  to  the  national  wishes  of  Italy. 

8.   Turin,  Ital.  Torino. 

Railway  Stations,     l.  Stazione  Centrale,  or  di  Porta  Nttova  (PI. 

D,  4;  *Restaurant,  much  frequented  by  the  inhabitants),  Piazza  Carlo 
Felice  (exit  in  the  Via  Sacchi),  where  hotel-omnibuses  and  cabs  (tariff, 
see  p.  34)  meet  the  trains.  —  2.  Stazione  di  Porta  Susa  (PI.  B,  2 ;  Restaur- 
ant) and  3.  Stazi07ie  Torino  Dora,  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  secondary 
stations  for  the  trains  of  the  Novara-Milan  line  (R.  17)  and  for  the  line 
to  Pont  Canavese  (p.  95).  City  office  (p.  xvii),  Carpaiieto,  Galleria  Subalpiua 
(p.  37);  Sleeping  Car  Office  at  the  Central  Station.  —  Stations  of  the 
Local  Railvi^ays:  for  the  Superga  (p.  47),  for  Trofarello  (p.  60)  via 
Moncalieri  (p.  48),  and  for  Chivasso  and  Brusasco  (p.  82),  in  the  Piazza 
Castello  (PI.  E,  2,  3);  for  Carignano  (p.  48),  in  the  Via  Nizza  (PI.  D,  4); 
for  Stuxiinigi  (p.  491  and  Pi.obesi,  and  for  Pinerolo  (p.  51)  via  Orbassano 
in  the  one  direction  and  for  Giaveno  (p.  3)  in  the  other,  in  the  Via  Sacchi 
(PI.  D,  4;  see  above);  for  Bivoli  (p.  49),  in  the  Piazza  dello  Statuto  (PI. 
C,  2);  for  Cirik-Lanzo  (p.  64),  near  the  Ponte  Mosca  (PL  E,  1).  For  the 
local  railways,  comp.  the  larger  edition  of  the  time-table  mentioned  at 
p.  xvii,  or  the  Orario  dei  Tramways  (10  c). 

Hotels   (comp.  p.  xxi).     Grand-Hotel  et  Hotel  d' Europe  (PI.  a; 

E,  3),  Piazza  Castello  19,  100  R.  from  4,  B.  11/2,  L.  4,  D.  7,  P.  from  12, 
omn.  1  fr. ;  Gr.-Hot.  de  Turin  et  Trombetta  (PI.  b ;  D,  4),  Via  Sacchi  10, 
near  the  Central  Station,  R.  4-7,  B.  IV2,  L.  3V2-4,  D.  5-6,  P.  from  10,  omn. 
V2-I  fr. ;  Palace  Hotel  Turin,  Via  Sacchi  10,  R.  from  4,  P.  from  12  fr  ;  Gr.- 
Hot.  LiGURE  et  d' Angleterre,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice  9,  140  beds  from  3V2  f i"-  ; 
these  of  the  first  class.  —  Gr.-Hot.  Suisse  Terminus,  opposite  the  Central 
Station,  R.  from  5,  B.  IV2,  D-  6  fr. ;  Hot.  Bonne-Femme,  Metropole,  et 
Fedbr  (PI.  d;  E,  3),  Via  Pietro  Micca  3,  R.  from  31/4,  P.  from  9  fr. ;  Hot. 
Central  et  Continental  (PI.  e;  E,  3),  Via  delle  Finauze  2,  with  restaur- 
ant, 90  R.  from  3,  B.  IV4,  L.  3,  D.  41/2,  P.  from  9,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Gr.-Hot.  de 
liA  Ville  et  Bologke  (PI.  1 ;  D,  4),  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  Secondo  60, 
52  R.  from  31/3  fr.  —  The  following  are  second-class  and  more  in  the  Italian 
style,  but  also  with  central  heating:  Hot.  duNord(P1.  n  ;  D,  4),  Via  Roma  34, 
in  a  noisy  situation,  R.  3-5,  P.  9-10,  omn.  8/4  fr.,  good ;  Hot.  Roma  k  Rocoa 
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Cavouk  (PI.  i;  D,  4),  Piazza  Carlo  Felice  14,  prettily  situated,  100  beds 
at  3-4,  P.  8-10  fr. ,  good;  Hot.  de  France  et  Cokcorde  (PI.  k;  F,  3), 
Via  di  Po  20,  50  beds  at  21/2-31/2,  P-  8-10,  omn.  1  f r. ;  Hot.  Venezia, 
Via  Venti  Scttcmbre  70,  90  bods  at  S'/j-l  fr.  —  Dogana  Vecchia  e  Pens. 
Svizzera  (PI.  m;  D,  2),  Via  Corte  d'Appello  i,  R.  21/2  fr.,  omn.  60  c.,  un- 
pretending. —  Griasini,  a  kind  of  bread  in  long,  thin,  and  cri.sp  sticks, 
are  a  specialty  of  Piedmont.   The  Piedmontese  wines  are  excellent  (comp. 

p.    XXV). 

H6tels  Meubl6s  (comp.  p.  xvii).  Gr.-Hot.  Fiorina  (PI.  f ;  D,  3), 
Via  Pietro  Micca  22,  bed  3-4,  Hot.  Moderne  (PI.  g;  D,  3),  Via  Venti  Sct- 
tembre  41,  100  beds  at  3-4,  omn.  1  f  r. ;  Hot.  Casaleono,  Via  Garibaldi, 
bed  .S-4  fr. :  all  good. 

Restaurants  (comp.  p.  xxiii).  Caff^-Ristorante  del  Cambio,  Piazza 
Carignano  2,  fashionable;  Restaurant  du  Pare,  L.  5  fr. ;  Ristorantc 
Molinari ,  Via  Santa  Teresa ,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  Solferino ; 
Restaurant  de  la  Meridiana .  Via  Roma  18;  Birreria-Ristorante  Voiijt, 
Via  Pietro  Micca  22,  in  the  ftot.  Fiorina  (see  above),  Risforante  Parigi- 
Suasambnno,  Via  di  Po  23-25,  both  much  frequented;  Caff e-Riator ante 
Dilei,  Via  di  Po,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Alberto;  C'affk-Riatorayite  Posta, 
Piazza  Carlo  Alberto;  Risforante  Commercio.  Via  Venti  Settembre  74.  — 
Wine  Roo.ms.  Canthia  di  Savoia ,  Via  Cavour  2;  Vermouth,  good 
at  Carpatio's,  Piazza  Castello  18  and  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanueie  Primo  5 

Caf^s  (comp.  p.  xxvi).  Caffe  San  Carlo,  Piazza  San  Carlo,  Ligure, 
see  p.  33,  at  both  concert  in  the  evening;  degli  Specchi,  Via  Piotro 
Micca  18;  AI fieri.  Via  di  Po  9;  Romayio  (p.  35),  Piazza  Castello.  —  Con- 
fectioners. Baratti  <£•  Milano ,  Gallena  Subalpina  (p.  37);  Romana, 
Piazza  Castello  23;  Stratta,  Piazza  San  Carlo  7.  Chocolate  (p.  36)  at 
Giuliano^s,  Via  dell' Accademia  delle  Scienze.  —  A  favourite  local  be- 
verage is  Bicerin  (15  c),  a  mixture  of  cofifee,  chocolate,  and  milk. 

Birrerie  (comp.  p.  xxvi).  Ristorante  del  Teatro  Al fieri,  Piazza 
Solferino,  Caffh  Piemonte,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice  16,  near  the  Central  Station, 
Munich  beer  at  these  two;  Borsa,  Via  dcU' Accademia  delle  Scienze  2; 
Pilsener  Urquell,  Via  Geneva  15;  Birreria  Durio,  Via  al  Fortino  3i 
(Turin  beer),  with  concert-room  (concert  every  evening  in  summer),  roller- 
skating  rink,  and  a  place  for  playing  Boccia. 

Taximeter  Cabs  (tariff  in  each  vehicle):  80  c.  per  1000  metres. 
10  c.  for  each  500  m.  more  or  for  V4  br.'s  waiting;  small  luggage  carried 
inside  free,  trunk  25  c.  (maximum  50c.).  —  Motor  Cabs:  70  c.  per 
400  m.,  10  c.  for  each  200  m.  more  or  for  21/.2  min.  waiting;  luggage  as 
above.  —  Motor  Cars  (for  excursions):  Garages  Riuniti  (Fiat),  Corso 
Massimo  d'Azoglio  16. 

Electric  Tramways  (Society  Belga  Torinese  and  Azienda  Tramvie 
Municipali;  usual  fare  10  c,  return-ticket  15  c,  transfer-tickets  available 
for  one  day  and  for  the  lines  of  the  same  company  only)  traverse  the 
streets  in  many  different  directions  (comp.  Plan  and  p.  156).  The  chief 
centres  are  Piazza  Castello  (PI.  E,  2.  3),  Piazza  Emanueie  Filiberto  ('Porta 
Palazzo';  PI.  D.  E,  1,  2),  Piazza  dello  Statute  (PI.  C,  2),  Piazza  San  Mar- 
tino  (PI.  B,  2),  Piazza  Solferino  (PI.  D,  3),  and  Piazza  Carlo  Felice  (PI.  D,  4). 

Post  Office  (PL  46;  D,  3),  Via  Alfieri  10.  Branch-offices  at  Via  Sacchi 
12,  Gallcria  Nazionale  (p.  42),  Via  Barbaroux  4,  Piazza  Solferino  3,  and 
elsewliere.  —  Telegraph  OflBce  (PI.  E,  3),  Piazza  Carlo  Alberto. 

Booksellers.  Rostiiherg  &  Sellier,  Via  Maria  Vittoria  18;  F.  Casa- 
nova <£•  Ci).,  Piazza  Carignano;  Latten,  Via  Garibaldi  3.  —  Newspapers. 
Gazzetta  del  Popolo,  II  Momenta,  La  Stampa,  Gazzctta  di  Torino. 

Tourists'  Enquiry  Office.  Pro  Torino,  Via  Roma  28.  —  Goods 
Agents.  Fratclli  Gondrand,  Galleria  Nazionale  (p.  42).  —  Coolers  Office, 
Via  Roma  31. 

Bankers.  Banca  Commerciale  Italiana,  Via  Santa  Teresa  9;  Pelle- 
grini <{■  Moris,  Piazza  Solferino  6;  De  Femex  &  Co.,  Via  Alfieri  15; 
KuHtcr  <t-  Co.,  Via  deirArseualc  14. 

Physicians.    Dr.  Bettmann,  Dr.  Olivetti,  Dr.  Lawa. 
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Baths.  La  Provvidenza ,  Via  Venti  Settembre  7;  Baffyii  Cavour, 
Via  Lagrange  22;  Bagni  delV Annunziata,  Via  di  Po  51. 

Military  Music  in  front  of  the  royal  palace  every  afternoon  be- 
tween 4  and  6  p.m.;  in  May  and  June  on  Sun.  in  the  old  Piazza  d'Armi 
about  6  p.m. ;  and  thrice  weekly  8-10  p.m.  in  the  Giardino  Pubblico  (p.  45), 
and  on  isun.  2-4  in  the  Giardino  Reale  (p.  38). 

Theatres  (comp.  p.  xxvii).  Teatro  Regio  (PI.  E,  3),  Piazza  Caatello, 
for  operas  and  ballets^  built  in  1738  and  altered  in  1903-5  when  it  was  con- 
verted into  the  municipal  theatre  (open  during  Lent  and  tlie  Carnival  only; 
adm.  3  fr.,  reserved  seat  10  fr.);  Teatro  Vittorio  Emanuele  Secoiido  (PI.  52; 
F,  3),  Via  Rossini  11,  for  operas  and  ballets  (also  circus);  Teatro  Cari- 
gyiano  (PI.  48 ;  E,  3),  Piazza  Carig'nano  4,  for  operas  and  dramas  ;  Politeama 
Chiarella  (PI.  D,  E,  5),  Via  Principe  Tommaso,  for  operas  and  dramas ; 
Teatro  Balbo  (PI.  E,  4),  Via  Andrea  Doria  15,  for  operettas,  etc.;  Teatro 
Alfleri,  Piazza  Solferino;  Teatro  Ii08sim,  Via  di  Po.  —  Teatro  Gianduia 
(PI.  49;  E,  3),  Via  Principe  Amedeo  24,  a  marionette-theatre.  —  Variety 
Theatres.  Stabilimenti  Edsn,  Via  Bogino  40  and  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele 
Secondo;  Variiti  Maffei,  Via  Principe  Tommaso  5;  Variite  Romano, 
Galleria  Subalpina  (p.  37),  with  a  separate  stage  for  summer  on  the 
Piazza  Castello. 

Festivals.  The  Carnival  is  celebrated  with  as  much  brilliance  as 
ever  in  Turin,  unlike  the  other  large  towns  of  Italy.  —  On  Sept.  8th 
there  is  a  Church  Festival  at  the  Superga  (p.  48). 

British  Consul-G-eneral,  3Iajor  W.  P.  Chapman.  —  American 
Consul,  Albert  H.  3Iichelso)i,  Via  Andrea  Doria  12;  vice-consul,  Piero 
Gianolio. 

Anglican  Church,  Via  Pio  Quinto  15,  behind  the  Tempio  Valdese; 
service  once  a  month.  —  Protestant  Service  in  the  Tempio  Valdese  (PI. 
D,  E,  4,  5)  on  Sundays,  in  French  at  11,  in  Italian  at  3  o'clock.  —  Chiesa 
Metodista  Episcopate,  Via  Lagrange  13  (Sun.  10  a.m.  and  Thurs.  10.30  a.m.). 
—  Chiesa  Cristiana  Evangelica,  Galleria  Nazionale. 

Public  Collections,'  etc.  (official  holidays,  see  p.  xxvii).  Most  of 
the  museums  are  very  cold  in  winter. 

Accademia  Albertina  di  Belle  Arti  (p.  45),  week-days  10-5;  fee  50  c. 
Accademia  delle  Scienze  (Museum  of  Antiquities  and  Picture  Gallery; 

p.  39),  week-days  10-4  (May-Oct.  9-4),  1  fr. ;   Sun.  &  holidays  1-4,  free. 

On  certain  holidays  open  in  the  morning  also. 
Armeria  Reale  [Armoury ;  p.  37),  week-days  10-12  &  2-4,  by  ticket  obtained 

(gratis)   at   the  Uffizio   dcUa  Direzione,   on  the  staircase;   Sun.  &  holi- 
days 9-12,  free. 
Biblioteca  Nazionale  (p.  45),  daily  (except  Sun.)  in  summer  9-5  (Nov.  to 

April  9-4  and  7-10);  closed  in  September. 
Castello  Medioevale  (p.  45),  daily  10-5  (May-Sept.  9-12  and  2-6),  50  c. 
Mole  Antonelliana  (p.  46),  daily  10-5  (Nov. -Feb.  9-4),  50  c. 
Monte  dei  Cappuccini:  Belvedere  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club  (p.  47), 

Nov.  to  Feb.  8-11.30   and  1-5,   May   to  Aug.   5-11.30  and  2-6;   at  other 

times  6.30-11.30  and  1-6;  free. 
Museo    Civico:   Arte   applicata  all'  Industria   (p.  46),    Via   Gaudenzio 

Ferrari  1,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sun.  9-4,  free;  Wed.,  Frid.,  and  Sat.  1  fr. ; 

closed  on  Mondays.  —  Belle  Arti  (p.  44),  Corso  Siccardi  30,  Tues.,  Thurs., 

Sat.,  &  Sun.  9-4,  free;  "Wed.  &  Frid.  1  f r. ;  closed  on  Mondays. 
Museo  hidustriale  Italiano  (p.  42),  Sun.  &  holidays  12.30-4,  free. 
Museo  Nazionale  d'Artigliera   fp.  44),   week-days   9-12  &  2-5,   by  ticket 

obtained  at  the  Direzione  dell'  Officina  di  Costruzione  d'Artigliera,  Via 

dell'Arsenale  24;  Sun.  &  holidays  9-12,  free. 
Museo  di  Storia  Naturale  (p.  38),  daily,  except  Mon.,  1-4,  free. 
Palazzo  Reale  (p.  37),  Sun.,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.  10-12  &  2-4,  fee  Va-l  fr- ; 

at  other  times  on  application  to  the  curator,  Signor  Stramucci. 
Reale  Pinacoteca,  see  Accademia  delle  Scienze. 

Principal  Attractions  (I-IV2  day) :  Armoury  (p.  37),  *Picture  Gal- 
lery (p.  39)  and  Museum  of  Antiq^uities  (p.  39),  monuments  in  the  Cathedral 
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(j).  42),  view  from  the  Mole  Antonelliana  (p.  46),  from  the  Monte  dei 
Cappuceiiii  (p.  47),  or  from  the  Superga  (p.  47).  —  Excursion  to  the  Sacra 
(li  San  Michele  and  Susa  (p.  3  and  R.  9). 

Turin  (785  ft.),  Ital.  Torino,  the  seat  of  a  university  (founded 
in  1404),  of  an  archbishop,  of  a  military  academy,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  1st  Italian  army  corps,  lies  in  a  fertile  plain  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Dora 
Riparia  below  the  city.  The  plain  of  the  Po  is  bounded  on  the 
S.W.  by  the  Cottian  Alps  (p.  51),  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Graian  Alps 
(p.  64),  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Colli  Torinesi,  with  the  Monte  dei 
Capimccini  (p.  47),  the  Superga  (p.  47),  and  the  Bricco  della 
Maddalena  (2335  ft.)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  popu- 
lation of  Turin  numbers  about  275,000,  including  the  garrison 
of  11,000  men.  The  industrial  activity  which  has  recently  been 
steadily  falling  behind  that  of  Milan,  owing  to  the  diversion  of 
traflBc  by  the  Simplon  Railway,  includes  the  manufacture  of  machi- 
nery, motor-cars,  leather,  and  fancy  goods,  besides  iron-founding, 
cotton-spinning,  and  tanning.  Turin  is  noted  for  vermouth  (Ver- 
mouth di  Torino),  chocolate  (Gianduia,  etc.),  and  caramels. 

Turin,  the  ancient  Taurasia,  capital  of  the  Tanrini,  a  Ligurian-Celtic 
tribe,  destroyed  by  Hannibal  in  218  B.C.,  afterwards  the  Roman  Aiiijusta 
Taurinorum,  was  the  seat  of  a  Prankish  margrave  under  the  Carolingians, 
but  it  reached  its  first  period  of  importance  after  1418,  as  an  occasional 
residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy.  In  150fi-62  it  was  occupied  by  the 
French.  From  1720  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia.  In 
the  19th  cent.  Turin  was  the  chief  centre  of  the  national  struggles  for 
unification,  and  from  1859  to  18()5  it  was  the  capital  of  Italy. 

Turin  is  conspicuous  among  the  cities  of  Italy  for  the  regularity  of 
its  construction  and  for  the  number  of  its  monuments.  Its  plan  presents 
rectangular  blocks  of  houses  C/so?e;,  long,  broad,  straight  streets  (Vie). 
frequently  with  arcades  (Portici),  and  spacious  squares,  usually  adorned 
with  gardens.  Its  history  explains  this.  The  plan  of  tlie  old  town,  witli 
slight  variations,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  colony  founded  in  A.D.  27  by 
the  Emperor  Augustus,  or  even  of  an  older  Roman  camp.  It  formed  a 
rectangle  of  2.350  ft.  in  Icngtli  and  2200  ft.  in  breadth,  and  liad  eleven 
towers  on  each  side.  Its  site  is  now  bounded  by  the  Piazza  Castello 
on  the  E.,  the  Via  della  Consolata  and  tlie  Corso  Siccardi  on  the  W., 
tlic  Via  Giulio  on  the  N.,  and  tlie  Via  Santa  Teresa  on  the  S.  The  an- 
cient DecumaHKs  is  represented  by  the  modern  Via  Garibaldi  and  the 
Cardo  by  the  Via  Porta  Palatina  and  the  Via  San  Tommaso.  Besides 
the  N.  main  gate,  or  Porta  Princijmliti  Dc.rtra  (now  tlie  Porta  Palatina, 
p.  43),  fraguients  still  remain  of  tlie  E.  main  gate  {Porta  Dccumana,  p.  37) 
and  of  the  ancient  N.W.  corner-tower,  beside  the  Consolata  (p.  43). 

In  mcdiieval  buildings  Turin  is  remarkably  poor.  The  earliest  period 
of  architectural  activity  seems  to  have  developed  in  the  16th  cent.,  mainly 
under  Emmanuel  Pliilibert,  the  founder  of  the  citadel  (p.  44).  The  city 
suffered  much  damage  when  it  was  besieged  by  tlie  French  in  1640  and 
170(5,  and  it  was  afterwards  systematically  extended  in  accordance  with 
the  original  plan.  The  fortifications  were  demolished  in  1801  and  1857. 
The  arcliitcctural  character  of  the  inner  town  was  chiefly  determined  by 
two  architects  of  the  baroque  period,  Gnarino  Gnarini  of  Modena 
(1624-83)  and  Filippo  Tuvarn  of  Sicily  (1685-1735),  to  whom  numerous 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  edifices  are  due. 

The  spacious  Piazza  Castello  (Pi.  E,  2,  3)  forms  the  centre  of 
the  town.    From  this  point  the  busiest  streets  diverge:  Via  Roma, 
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Via  Pietro  Micca,  Via  Garibaldi,  Via  dell'  Accademia  delle  Scienze, 
and  Via  di  Po  (p.  45).  —  In  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Piazza  Castello 
is  the  Galleria  delV Industria  Subalpina  (PI.  19),  the  other  end 
of  which  is  in  the  Piazza  Carlo  Alberto  (p.  38). 

The  Palazzo  Madama  (PI.  E,  3),  a  lofty  and  cnmbrous  pile 
in  the  centre  of  the  Piazza  Castello,  had  as  its  nucleus  a  mediaeval 
castle,  adjoining  the  E.  wall  of  the  Roman  town.  This  Castrum 
Portx  Phibellonse,  strongly  fortiiied  by  William  of  Montferrat 
towards  the  end  of  the  13th  cent.,  was  extended  on  the  E.  side  by 
Lodovico  d'Acaia  (1416)  and  protected  by  two  lofty  sixteen-sided 
towers,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  a  remnant  of  the  Porta  Decu- 
mana  (p.  36).  Farther  alterations  were  made  by  Charles  Em- 
manuel II.,  but  the  building  owes  its  present  name  to  his  widow, 
Maria,  who  as  dowager-duchess  (^Madama  Reale')  added  in  1718 
the  double  *Flight  of  steps  and  the  fa(:ade  on  the  W.  side,  from  a 
design  by  Fil.  Invara.  The  apartments  on  the  first  floor,  which 
were  redecorated  at  the  same  period,  were  used  from  1848  to  1860 
as  the  meeting-place  of  the  Sardinian  Senate.  The  palace  now  con- 
tains several  institutions,  including  the  State  Archives  and  an 
Observatory ,  in  the  towers  concealed  by  the  W.  facade.  The 
courtyard  is  used  as  a  public  thoroughfare.  —  In  front  of  the  palace 
stands  a  Monument  to  the  Sardinian  Army  (PI.  28)  by  Vine.  Vela 
(1859);  on  the  S.  side  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  electrician  Galileo 
Ferraris  (1847-97),  by  L.  Contratti  (1902). 

At  the  N.W.  corner  of  this  piazza  is  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo 
(PI.  E,  2;  entr.  from  Via  San  Lorenzo),  by  Guarini  (1687),  with  a 
peculiar  dome  and  an  exaggerated  baroque  interior. 

To  the  N.,  in  the  Piazza  Reale,  rises  the  Palazzo  Reale,  or 
Boyal  Palace  (PI.  E,  2),  a  plain  brick  edifice  erected  in  1646-58 
under  Charles  Emmanuel  II.  The  palace-yard  (a  public  thorough- 
fare) is  separated  from  the  Piazza  by  a  gate,  the  pillars  of  which 
are  adorned  with  two  groups  in  bronze  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
designed  by  Abhondio  Sangiorgio  in  1842. 

To  the  left  in  the  hall  of  the  palace  (admission  free),  near  the  stair- 
case, is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Duke  Victor  Amadeiis  I.  (d.  1637).  The 
liandsome  staircase  is  embellished  with  statues  of  Emmanuel  Philibert, 
by  Santo   Varni,  and  Charles  Albert,  by  Vine.   Vela. 

Tlie  First  Flock  (adm.,  see  p.  3.5;  we  begin  with  the  Sala  degli 
Svizzeri)  contains  a  series  of  handsome  *Apartments  with  ceiling-decor- 
ations by  BeUosio  (1844),  Daniel  Seiter  of  Vienna  (1690),  Claudia  Beau- 
mont, and  the  brothers  Fea  (1660),  and  with  tapestry  made  at  Turin 
(17-18th  cent.).  The  private  apartments  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  are  not 
sliown. 

The  S.E.  wing  of  the  palace  contains  the  *Royal  Armoury 
{Armeria  Reale: PI.  E,  2).  Entrance  beside  the  Prefettura (PL  E,  2 ; 
first  door  to  the  left);  admission,  see  p.  35.  The  collection,  which 
is  on  the  second  story,  is  very  choice.  Catalogue  (1890)  3  fr. ;  Guida 
Ufficiale  (1905),  illustrated,  50  c. 
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Room  I  (Rotonda).  To  the  right,  Cabinet  49.  "Weapons  from  India, 
W.  Africa,  S.  America,  etc.;  Japanese  equestrian  armour  (17th  cent.). 
Cab.  61.  Turicish  and  Persian  weapons.  Cab.  46.  Gifts  of  honour  to 
Victor  Emmanuel  II.  Beyond  the  door,  Cab.  44.  Scimitar  of  Tippoo 
Sahib,  Sultan  of  Mysore  (d.  1799).  In  the  centre.  Cab.  59.  Bronze  statuette 
of  Napoleon  I.  (by  Marochetti)  and  a  sword  lie  wore;  two  French  regi- 
mental eagles.  Cab.  66.  Quadrant  used  by  Napoleon  I.  when  a  young 
officer.  Cab.  58.  Gifts  of  honour  to  King  Humbert;  memorials  of  the 
Duke  of  Abruzzi's  arctic  expedition  (1899-1900);  Moltke's  Italian  orders. 
By  the  4th  window,  Two  suits  of  Saracenic  armour;  weapons  from  Eri- 
threa;  Japanese  weapons  and  armour.  The  favourite  horse  of  Charles 
Albert.  Cab.  54.  Memorials  of  Charles  Albert.  Above  the  cabinets, 
Flags  from  the  wars  of  1848-49  and  1859.  —  We  now  enter  the  long  Hall 
(Galleria  Beaumont).  On  the  right,  several  suits  of  equestrian  armour 
worn  by  members  of  the  Brescian  family  of  Martinengo  (16th  cent.).  By 
the  2nd  window,  *Equestrian  armour  of  Cardinal  Ascanio  Maria  Sforza 
Visconti  (15th  cent.).  On  the  right,  Cab.  30.  Sword  attributed  to  Dona- 
tello.  Cab.  22.  Sword  at  one  time  erroneously  attributed  to  Bcnvenuto 
Cellini.  By  the  6th  window,  Campaign  suit  of  Prince  Eugene  (1706). 
Cab.  3.  *Shield,  embossed  with  scenes  from  the  war  of  Marina  against 
Jngurtha  (Italian,  16th  cent.).  We  return  along  tlie  left  wall.  By  the 
1st  window,  Saracenic  equestrian  suit  of  armour  with  the  green  banner  of 
the  Prophet;  to  the  right,  an  ancient  rostrum  in  the  form  of  a  boar's  head, 
found  in  1.597  in  the  harbour  at  Genoa.  Armour  of  Duke  Emmanuel 
Philibert,  Viceroy  of  Sicily  (early  17tli  cent.).  Cab.  5.  So-called  sword 
of  St.  Maurice  (a  work  of  the  13th  cent.).  Cab.  8.  Prehistoric  weapons 
of  the  stone  age.  Cab.  11.  Etruscan  and  Roman  weapons  and  utensils. 
Farther  on.  Cab.  27.  Sword  of  the  Imperial  General  Johann  von  Wertli 
(Solingen  work).  By  the  5th  window.  Equestrian  armour  of  Duke  Em- 
manuel Philibert  (p.  32),  by  Negroli,  an  armourer  of  Milan  (1561).  Also, 
muskets,  daggers,  maces,  and  fine  helmets  and  shields  (15-16th  cent.).  — 
The  windows  on  the  right  command  a  fine  view  of  the  palace  garden 
and  the  Superga  (p.  47). 

On  the  floor  below  is  the  Royal  Library  (Bihlioteca  del  Re)  of 
70,000  vols,  and  3000  MSS.  (shown  only  on  application  to  the  librarian), 
containing  valuable  geographical,  historical,  and  genealogical  works, 
miniatures  of  the  14-16th  cent.,  drawings  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (♦Por- 
trait of  himself),  Fra  Bartolomco,  Correggio,  Gandenzio  Ferrari,  etc.  — 
A  staircase  ascends  lience  to  the  Collection  of  Coins,  trinkets,  enamels, 
carved  ivory,  etc.,   in  a  small  room  adjoining  the  Armoury. 

The  Palace  Garden  [Giardino  Reale;  PI.  E,  F,  2),  entered 
from  the  arcade  opposite  the  Palazzo  Madama,  is  open  on  Sun.  and 
holidays,  between  1st  July  and  1st  Oct.,  11-5  o'clock  (military 
music;  p.  35).  —  Cathedral,  sec  p.  42. 

In  tlie  Piazza  Cakigxaxo,  to  the  S.  of  the  Piazza  Castello,  rises 
the  Palazzo  Carignano  (PI.  41;  E,  3),  with  a  brick  facade  in 
the  baroque  style,  erected  hytTuaritn  in  1680.  Victor Emmanuelll, 
■was  born  in  this  j)ahice  in  1820.  The  Sardinian  Chamber  of  De- 
puties met  here  from  1848  to  1859,  and  the  Italian  Parliament 
from  1861  to  1864.  The  handsome  fagade  at  the  back,  in  the  Piazza 
Carlo  Alberto,  was  added  in  1864-71  by  Ferri  and  Bollati.  The 
palace  contains  the  Mvseo  di  Storia  Naturale  (adm.,  see  p.  35). 

In  the  Piazza  Carignano  stands  the  marble  statue  of  the  philo- 
sopher and  patriot  Vincenzo  Gioherti  (1801-52),  by  Albertoni 
(1859).  —  The  Piazza  Carlo  Albekto  (PI.  E,  3)  contains  a  bronze 
monument  to  Kiny  Charles  Albert,  by  Marochetti  (1861). 
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In  the  vicinity,  Via  dell' Accademia  No.  4,  at  the  corner  of 
the  Piazza  Carignano,  is  the  Palazzo  dell' Aocademia  delle 
Scienze  (PI.  E,  3),  formerly  a  Jesuit  college,  erected  by  Guarini 
in  1679.  On  the  groundfloor  and  first  floor  is  the  collection  of 
antiquities;  on  the  second  floor  (109  steps)  the  picture-gallery. 
Admission,  see  p.  35. 

The  Museum  of  Antiquities  (Reale  Miiseo  di  AnticMta)  had  as 
its  nucleus  the  valuable  Egyptian  collection  founded  about  1820  by  Bent. 
Brovetti.     Director,  Prof.  Em.  SchiaparcUi .     No  catalogiie. 

Ground  Floor.  Rooms  I  &  II  contain  the  larger  Egyptian  anti- 
quities, including  a  large  capital  in  the  shape  of  a  wreath  of  lotus- 
flowers,  a  diorite  *Statae  of  Ramses  II.  (R.  I),  and  other  royal  statues 
(R.  II).  —  Oalleri/,  to  the  left.  1st  Section :  Grseco-Ronian  sculptures 
found  in  Egypt  and  Rome.  Amazon  (in  green  basalt;  restored);  frag- 
ment of  a  fine  relief  (youth  in  a  chariot  with  four  horses),  probably  a 
Greek  work.  In  this  section  are  also  Etruscan  antiquities  from  Luna 
(p.  143).  2ud  Section.  Remains  of  a  Roman  mosaic  (myth  of  Orpheus) 
and  inscriptions  found  in  Piedmont.  3rd  Section:  Roman  inscriptions 
and  architectural  fragments  found  in  Turin. 

The  Egyptian  collections  are  continued  on  the  First  Floor.  Boom  1. 
Mummies,  coffins,  scarabsei,  canopi,  etc.  Among  the  papyri  is  the  famous 
Book  of  the  Dead  edited  by  Lepsius.  —  Room  2.  Inscriptions  from  the 
5th  Dyn.  to  the  Roman  periocf;  statuettes.  An  adjoining  room  with 
Cyprian  antiquities  contains  also  the  celebrated  stele  of  the  suffete 
Melekiason  in  the  Grseco- Punic  style,  from  Carthage.  —  Gallery  1. 
Mummies,  vases,  and  household  utensils  of  the  prehistoric  period;  also 
toilet-articles,  weapons,  sandals,  etc.  On  the  walls  is  the  famous  list 
of  Egyptian  Kings  down  to  the  19th  Dynasty.  GaUerij  2.  Egyptian 
deities  and  articles  used  in  worship.  In  the  middle  is  the  Tabula  Isiaca 
found  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  —  Room  3,  to  the  right.  Prehistoric 
collection  from  Piedmont;  casts  of  the  reliefs  of  the  triumphal  arch  at 
Susa  (p.  49).  In  the  centre,  model  of  the  largest  'Nuraghe'  (fortified 
dwelling)  in  Sardinia.  —  Room  4.  Celtic  and  Roman  antiquities  found  in 
Piedmont.  Amongst  the  latter  are  some  fine  glass  and  good  bronzes  (a 
Silenus;  Athena  of  the  type  of  the  Parthenos  of  Phidias;  Roman  portrait- 
bust  of  a  member  of  the  Gens  Claudia).  —  Room  6  (to  the  left  of 
Gallery  2).  In  the  1st  section  are  Egyptian  textiles  of  the  Christian  and 
Arab  periods  (including  Coptic  fabrics).  2ud  Sec.  (antiquities):  Greek 
and  Roman  statuettes  and  utensils  in  bronze,  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases, 
pre-Roman  glass  and  bronzes  from  Sardinia,  Greek  and  Roman  coins.  In 
the  centre,  Cupid  asleep,  wrongly  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo.  3rd  Sec. : 
Ethnographical  collections  from  America,  the  Fiji  Islands,  the  Congo,  etc. 

The  *Picture  Gallery  (PinacoUca)  embraces  21  rooms, 
containing  over  600  paintings.  Director,  (r.  Gattini.  Good  illus- 
trated catalogue  (1909),  3  fr.  —  The  art -collections  of  the  House 
of  Savoy  were  founded  by  Charles  Emmanuel  I.  (1580-1630)  and 
were  largely  increased  in  1741  by  the  purchase  of  Prince  Eugene's 
valuable  gallery,  which  included  many  Netherlandish  works.  A 
number  of  the  paintings  carried  off  by  the  French  in  1798  remained 
in  Paris  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1815;  and  in  1832,  the 
rest,  which  had  meantime  been  scattered  through  various  palaces, 
were  collected  to  form  a  public  gallery  in  the  Palazzo  Madama. 
They  were  transferred  to  the  Academy  in  1865. 

This  collection  is  important  for  the  study  of  Macrino  d'Alha 
(ca.  1470-1528)  and  his  pupil  Defendente  Ferrari  (1470-1532), 
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and  of  Gaitdenzio  Ferrari  (ca.  1471-1546;  p.  158).  Sodoma 
(ca.  1477-1549;  p.  158)  also  is  well  represented.  Lorenzo  di  Credi' s 
(1459-1537;  p.  560)  Madonna,  No.  115,  of  his  best  period,  shows 
that  he  was  influenced  by  Leon,  da  Vinci.  Among  numerous  and 
important  works  of  the  old  Netherlandish  school  are:  188.  Petrus 
Cristus;^  202.  Memling ;  17,  264,  279,  288.  Van  Dyck;  231,  261. 
Genre-pictures  by  D.  Teniers  the  Younger:  393.  Rembrandt's 
Old  man  asleep. 

I.  Room.  Princes  of  the  House  of  Savoy:  1.  Horace  Vernet,  King 
Charles  Albert;  5.  J.  van  Schwppen,  Prince  Eugene;  *17.  Van  Dyck, 
Prince  Tliomas  (1634;  p.  48);  12.  N.  Mignard,  Franfoise  d'Orleans,  first 
wife  of  Charles  Emmanuel  11. 

The  works  in  the  next  three  rooms  are  chiefly  by  Piedmontese  masters 
of  the  14-16th  centuries.  II.  Room.  To  the  right:  21.  Barnaba  da  Modena 
(p.  451),  Madonna  (1370);  Macrino  d'Alba,  23.  St.  Francis  receiving  the 
Stigmata  (1506),  *26.  Madonna  enthroned  on  clouds,  with  SS.  John  the 
Baptist,  James,  Hugh,  and  Jerome  (the  painter's  masterpiece;  1498),  31,  33. 
Altar-wings  with  St.  Louis  of  Toulouse  and  SS.  Paul,  Peter,  and  Bona- 
ventura(y);  29bis.  Giov.  Mart.  Spanzotti,  Madonna  enthroned;  Defendente 
Ferrari,  35.  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine,  36.  Madonna  with  SS.  Michael 
and  Barbara  (on  the  predella  of  the  ancient  frame,  the  Legend  of  St. 
Barbara),  38.  Saints. 

III.  Room.  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  43.  Conception  of  St.  Anna,  *46. 
St.  Peter  and  donor  (altar-wing),  48.  Joachim  driven  from  the  Temple, 
49.  Madonna  enthroned  and  two  saints,  50.  Crucifixion  (in  distemper), 
51.  Picta. 

IV.  Room.  Sodoma,  56.  Holy  Family,  59.  Lucretia,  *63.  Madonna 
enthroned  with  SS.  John  the  Evangelist,  Jerome,  Lucia,    and  Catharine. 

V.  Room.     Piedmontese  masters  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

VI.  Room.  Tuscan  School  (15-16th  cent.) :  103,  101.  Fra  Anf/clico  da 
Fiesole,  Adoring  angels;  106.  Style  of  Sand ro  Botticelli,  Triumph  of 
Chastity  (one  of  the  series  mentioned  on  p.  107);  110.  Botticelli,  Madonna  ; 
112.  Franciabigio,  Annunciation;  *115,  116.  Lor.  di  Crcdi,  Madonnas; 
117.  Piero  Pollaiuolo.  Tobias  and  the  archangel  Rapliael;  122,  123.  An^. 
Bronzino,  Eleonora  da  Toledo  and  her  husband  Cosimo  I.  of  Medici ; 
Bald.  Pernzzi,  129.  Head,  131.  Design  for  a  facade  (drawings). 

VII.  Room.  Various  Italian  Scliools  (15-16tli  cent.):  Ambrog.  Borgo- 
ynone,  134.  St.  Ambrose  preacliing  and  Consecration  of  St.  Augustine, 
135.  Madonna;  above,  140.  Giaiipietrino,  SS.  Catharine  and  Peter  Martyr; 
145.  After  Raphael,  Portrait  of  Pope  Jnlius  II.  (p.  584);  *14r).  Raphael, 
Madonna  della  Tenda  (a  studio -copy  of  the  original  at  Munich);  *148. 
Franc.  Penni,  Copy  of  Raphael's  Entombment  in  the  Borghese  Gallery 
at  Rome  (1518);  149.  Ginlio  Clovio,  'II  Santissinio  Sudario'  (corap.  p.  43); 
157.  Giov.  Bellini,  Madonna  (ruined  by  retouching);  155.  Franc.  Francia, 
Entombment  (1515);  161.  Titian,  St.  Jerome  (a  late  work;  injured);  162. 
Gregorlo  Schiavone,  Madonna;  164.  Manteyna,  Madonna  and  saints  (freely 
retouched);  165.  After  Titian,  Pope  Paul  III.  (original  at  Naples).  —  The 
Ante-Roo.m  and  Room  IX  contain  a  colleclion  of  drawings,  engravings, 
and  woodcuts  by  old  masters  (cliangcd  from  time  to  time). 

VIII.  Room.  167.  Dcsiderio  da  Scttignano,  Madonna  (marble  relief); 
169-186.  Porcclain-i)aintings  by  A.  Constantin  of  Geneva  (chiefly  copies 
of  famous  pictures;  ca.  1825).  —  We  pass  through  R.  IX  to  the  — 

X.  Room.  Flemish  and  Dutch  Schools  (15-17th  cent.):  *187.  Jaiivan 
Eyclc,  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata;  188.  Petrus  Cristas,  Madonna; 
*189,  190.  Rngier  van  der  Weyden,  Visitation,  with  portrait  of  the  donor 
(altar-wing;  retouched);  192.  Flemish  Master  of  the  Female  Half-flgures, 
Crucifixion  (triptych);  *202.  //.  Memling,  The  Passion,  a  chronological 
representation    in   the    popular    stylo   of  the   North    (in   the    foreground 
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excellent  portraits  of  the  donor  and  his  wife);  Teniers  the  Younger, 
218.  The  painter's  wife,  231.  Tavern-sceue;  231.  Jan  Brueghel,  Landscape. 

XI.  Room.  Dutch  School  (17th  cent.):  261.  Teniers  the  Younger, 
Card-players ;  *264.  Van  Dijck,  Children  of  Charles  I.  of  England  (1635) ; 
271.  Rubens,  Sketch  of  his  apotheosis  of  Henri  IV  in  the  Uffizi  (comp. 
p.  588);  Van  Di/ck,  *279.  Infanta  Isabella  of  Spain,  288.  Holy  Family 
(showing  the  influence  of  Titian);  292.  Fyt,  Still-life;  296.  Snijders,  Fruit. 

XII.  Room.  German  and  Spanish  Schools :  303.  H.  Holbein  the  Younger, 
Portrait  of  Erasmus  (a  copy  of  the  original  in  Parma) ;  313,  318.  Angelica 
Kaujfmann,  Sibyls;  between  these,  315.  Netscher,  Scissors-grinder  (1662); 
*320.    Velazquez,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain;  322.  Ribera,  St.  Jerome. 

XIII.  Room.  French  School  (17-18th  cent.):  830.  N.  Poussin,  St.  Mar- 
garet; 338.  P.  Mignard,  Louis  XIV  on  horseback;  343,  346.  Claude 
Lorrain,  Landscapes;  350.  F.  Dcsjmrtes,  Still-life;  352.  Bourguigyion, 
Battle  against  the  Turks;  360.  Mmc.  Vigie-Lebrun,  Portrait  (1792). 

XIV.  Room.  Flemish  and  Dutch  Schools  (16-17th  cent.):  362.  Engel- 
brechtsen.  Crucifixion  (triptych);  G.  Dou,  375.  Portrait  of  a  geographer, 
377.  Girl  at  a  window  (1662);  379.  Frans  van  Micris  the  Elder,  Portrait 
of  himself  (1659);  392.  B.  Fabritius,  Expulsion  of  Hagar  (1655);  *393. 
Rembrandt,  Old  man  asleep,  resembling  the  artist's  father  (an  early 
work,  ca.  1629);  395.  3Iijtens  the  Elder  and  Steenwyck,  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land (1627);  Philips  Wouverman ,  402.  Battle,  404.  Horse -fair;  *406. 
Paul  Potter,  Cattle  (1649);  *412.  Saenredam,  Synagogue,  the  figures  by 
A.  van  Ostade;  419,  420.  J.  D.  de  Heem,  Fruit  and  flowers. 

XV.  Room.  Landscapes  of  the  Dutch  school,  etc. ;  at  the  exit  (right), 
144.  J.  van  Ruysdael,  Landscape. 

The  next  three  rooms  contain  chiefly  Italian  works  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. XVI.  Room.  464.  Giulio  Cesare  Procaccini  (here  attributed  to 
Giov.  Battista  Crespi),  SS.  ^Irancis  and  Carlo  Borromeo  adoring  the 
Madonna;  *465.  Caravaggio,  Lute-player;  474.  Sassoferrato,  Madonna; 
479.  Carlo  3Iaratta,  Archangel  Gabriel;  482.  Sassoferrato,  Madonna 
della  Rosa;  above,  477,  483.   (J.  Poussin,  Landscapes. 

XVII.  Room,  to  the  left.  491.  Guercino,  Saint;  492,  493.  Franc. 
Albani,  Salmacis  and  the  Hermaphrodite;  496.  Guido  Reni,  Putti;  497. 
Guercino,  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son;  501.  Gius.  Maria  Crespi,  The 
queen  before  St.  John  Nepomuc  in  the  confessional.  In  the  corners,  489, 
495,  500,  509.   Franc.  Albani,  The  four  Elements. 

XVIII.  Room.  534.  Guercino,  Ecce  Homo;  *548.  Ribera  (here  at- 
tributed to  Bern.  Stroszi),  Homer. 

Then  two  rooms  chiefly  with  Venetian  pictures  (16 -18th  cent.). 
XIX.  Room.  564.  Paolo  Veronese,  DanaiJ;  567.  ^«<.  Bat^i7e,  Presentation 
in  the  Temple;  572.  P.  Veronese,  The  Queen  of  Sheba  before  Solomon; 
573.  Girolamo  Savoldo,  Adoration  of  the  Child;  575.  School  of  P.  Vero- 
nese, Finding  of  Moses. 

XX.  Room.  *580.  P.  Veronese,  Mary  Magdalen  washing  the  Saviour's 
feet;  582,  585.  Bern.  Bel  otto.  Views  of  Turin;  590.  Ant.  Canale  (Cana- 
letto),  Piazzetta  in  Venice;  594.  G.  B.  Tiepolo,  Triumph  of  Germanicus. 

XXI.  Room.    Battles  of  Prince  Eugene,  by  Huchtenburgh  and  others. 
Opposite  the  Academy  is  the  cliurch  of  San  Filippo  (PI.  9; 

E,  3),  erected  by  Guarini  aftei-  1679  and  restored  by  luvara  in 
1714.  The  portico  in  front  is  a  later  addition.  The  beautiful 
interior  contains  pictures  by  Guercino  and  others. 

The  Piazza  San  Carlo  (PI.  D,  E,  3),  laid  out  by  Count  Carlo 
di  Castellamonte  in  1638,  is  the  most  homogeneous  of  the  piazzas 
in  the  old  town.  It  is  embellished  with  an  equestrian  *Statue  of 
Duke  Emmanuel  Philibert,  in  bronze,  by  Marochetti  (1838). 
The  relief  on  the  W.  side  represents  the  Battle  of  St.  Quentin 
(1557);  that  on  the  E.  side  the  Peace  of  Cateau-Cambr^sis  (1559), 
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by  which  the  duchy  of  Piedmont  was  restored  to  the  House  of 
Savoy;  the  duke  as  ^pacem  redditurus'  is  in  the  act  of  sheathing 
his  sword.  —  The  two  churches  on  the  S.  side  of  the  piazza  are 
San  Caklo  and  Santa  Cristina,  both  founded  in  the  17th  cent., 
with  facades  of  later  date,  respectively  by  Grassi  (1836)  and  by 
luvara  (1718).  San  Carlo  contains  a  monument  of  the  condottiere 
Francesco  Maria  Broglia,  ancestor  of  the  French  house  of  Broglie, 
and  a  high-altar-piece  by  Morazzone. 

The  Via  Roma  leads  from  the  Piazza  Sau  Carlo  to  the  N.  to 
the  Piazza  Castello  (p.  36),  and  to  the  S.,  passing  the  Galleria 
Nazionale  (PI.  D,  4;  1889),  to  tlie  Piazza  Carlo  Felice  and  the  cen- 
tral railway-station  (p.  33). 

To  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  Sau  Carlo,  at  Via  Lagrange  No.  6,  is 
\\\<i  Accademia Filarmonit-a,  remarkable  for  the  magnificent  rococo 
decorations  of  its  principal  rooms;  in  the  atrium  are  frescoes  by 
Bern.  Galliari  (p.  87).  In  the  Via  Maria  Vittoria,  leading  to  the 
Piazza  Carlo  EmanueleSecondo  (see  below),  is  ihe  Pal.  delta  Cisterna 
(PI.  44;  E,  3),  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta.  No.  32  in  the 
Via  dell'  Ospedale  is  the  Museo  Industriale  Italiano  (PI.  39,  E  4; 
adm.,  see  p.  35). 

The  Aiuola  Balbo  (PI.  E,  4),  the  Piazza  Cavonr  (PI.  E,  F,  4),  and  the 
Piazza  Bodoni  (PI.  F,  4),  all  in  this  ncighl)ourhood,  arc  adorned  with 
statues  of  distinguished  modern  Italians.' 

In  the  centre  of  the  Piazza  Carlo  Emancele  Secondo  (PI.  E,  3, 4), 
commonly  called  the  'Piazza  Carlina',  rises  the  marble  Monument 
of  Cavonr  (1810-61),  by  Giov.  Dupre,  erected  in  1873.  The  creator 
of  Italian  unity  holds  a  scroll  in  his  left  hand  with  the  famous  words 
'libera  chiesa  in  libero  stato'.  —  A  tablet  at  Via  Cavour  No.  8 
marks  the  house  (PI.  D,  4)  in  which  Cavour  was  born  (burial-place, 
comp.  p.  60). 

Adjoining  the  Pal.  Reale  (p.  37)  on  the  N.W.,  in  the  Via  Venti 
Settembre,  is  the  Cathedral  {San  Giovanni  Batiista;  PI.  E,  2), 
erected  on  the  site  of  three  earlier  churches  in  1492-98  by  Meo 
del  Caprina  of  Florence,  in  the  Renaissance  style,  with  a  marble 
facade.    The  upper  part  of  the  tower  dates  from  1648. 

The  Ikteriou  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  transept,  with  an  octagonal 
dome.  Over  tlie  W.  jjortal  is  a  copy  of  Leon,  da  Vinci's  Last  Supper 
(p.  181).  Over  the  second  altar  on  the  right  is  an  altar-piece  by  Defe'n- 
dentc  Ferrari.  Frescoes  on  the  ceiling  modern.  The  seats  of  the  royal 
family  are  to  the  left  of  the  higli-altar. 

Bcliind  the  high-altar  is  tlie  Cappella  del  Santissimo  Sudario 
or  della  Santiasima  Sindone  (open  during  morning- mass  till  ft  o'clock; 
reached  by  37  steps  to  the  riglit  of  the  high-altar),  constrnctcd  in  1694 
by  Guarini.  It  is  a  lofty  circular  chapel  of  dark  brown  marble,  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  white  monuments,  separated  from  the  choir 
by  a  glass  partition  and  covered  with  a  curiously  shaped  dome.  The 
monuments  were  erected  by  King  Charles  Albert  in  1842  to  the  memory 
of  illustrious  members  of  his  family:  (r.)  Emmanuel  Philibert  (d-  1580), 
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'restitutor  imperii',  by  Pompeo  Marchesi;  Prince  Thomas  (d.  1656;  p.  48), 
by  Gaggini;  Charles  Emmanuel  II.  (d.  1675),  by  J^raccaj-oZi;  Amadeus  vIII. 
(d.  1451),  by  Cacciatori.  The  peculiar  light  from  above  enhances  the  effect. 
In  a  kind  of  urn  over  the  altar  is  preserved  the  Santisiiimo  Sudario  or 
Satitissima  Sindoyie,  a  part  of  the  linen  cloth  in  which  the  body  of  the 
Saviour  is  said  to  have  been  wrapped.  This  was  brought  from  Cyprus 
to  Chambery  in  1452  and  since  1578  has  been  preserved  at  Turin. 

From  the  Piazza  San  Giovanni  the  Via  Quattro  Marzo  leads  to 
the  W.  to  the  Palazzo  di  Citta  (see  below).  —  Behind  a  railing 
on  the  right  In  the  Via  Venti  Settembre  are  some  remnants  of  the 
Roman  Theatre.  Farther  on  we  turn  to  the  left  and  reach  the 
Porta  Palatina  (PI.  E,  2),  a  Roman  gateway  with  two  sixteen- 
sided  brick  towers,  judiciously  restored  in  1905-11,  —  At  the  S.  end 
of  the  Via  Porta  Palatina,  to  the  right,  is  the  church  of  Corpus 
Domini  (PL  D,  E,  2),  erected  in  1610  by  Ascanio  Vittoszi,  on  the 
site  of  a  chapel  built  to  commemorate  a  miracle  of  the  Host  (1521). 
The  interior  was  altered  in  1753.  —  In  the  adjacent  church  of 
Santo  Spirito,  dating  from  1610  and  restored  in  1743,  Rousseau, 
an  exile  from  Geneva,  at  the  age  of  16,  became  a  Roman  Catholic 
in  1728,  but  he  again  professed  Calvinism  at  Geneva  in  1754. 

The  Piazza  del  Palazzo  di  Citta,  a  few  paces  to  the  "W.,  is 
adorned  with  a  bronze  group  by  Palagi  (1853),  in  memory  of  A7na- 
deus  VI.  (PI.  21),  the  'Conte  Verde'  (d.  1383;  p.  32),  conqueror  of 
the  Turks  and  restorer  of  the  imperial  throne  of  Greece. 

The  Palazzo  di  Citta  (PI.  D,  2),  or  town-hall,  was  erected  by 
Lanfranchi  in  1669.  The  marble  statues  of  Prince  Eugene  and 
Prince  Ferdinand  (beside  the  entrance)  and  of  Charles  Albert  and 
Victor  Emmanuel  II.  (in  the  vestibule)  date  from  1858-60.  On  the 
first  floor  is  the  Biblioteca  Civica. 

The  Via  Milano  leads  hence  to  the  N.  to  the  church  of  San 
Domenico  (PI.  8,  D  2;  founded  in  1354  and  frequently  restored), 
which  contains  a  Madonna  and  St.  Dominic  by  Guercino;  and  the 
Via  Corte  d'Appello  to  the  W.  to  the  Piazza  Savoia  (PI.  D,  2),  in 
which  rises  an  obelisk  (75  ft.)  commemorating  the  abolition  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  by  the  minister  Siccardi  in  1850.  — 
A  few  yards  to  the  W.,  in  the  Via  del  Carmine,  is  the  Chiesa  del 
Carynine  (PI.  1;  C,  D,  2),  by  luvara  (1732;  facade  of  1872). 

The  Via  della  Consolata  leads  from  the  Piazza  Savoia  to  the  N. 
to  the  church  of  La  Consolata.  At  the  S.  end  of  this  street  (No.  1) 
is  the  Palazzo  Paesana  (PI.  45;  D,  2),  built  in  the  18th  cent,  by 
Planteri,  a  pupil  of  luvara,  with  an  imposing  vestibule  and  staircase. 

La  Consolata  (PI.  2;  D,  2),  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
churches,  is  a  building  in  the  baroque  style,  erected  by  Guarini  in 
1679,  decorated  in  the  interior  by  luvara  in  1714,  and  sumptuously 
remodelled  in  1903-4.  It  is  adjoined  by  a  Campanile  (10th  cent.?i. 
a  relic  of  the  Benedictine  convent  of  Sant*  Andrea,  founded  in  942 
by  monks  from  Novalesa  (p.  50). 
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in  1652  and  transferred  hither  in  1833.  It  contains  a  small  col- 
lection of  pictures.  Among  the  best  of  the  older  works  (many 
copies)  are:  140,  141.  Fra  Filijijyo  Lippi,  Four  Fathers  of  the 
Church  (wings  of  an  altar-piece).  Also  numerous  *Cartoons  by 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari  and  Bern.  Lamni,  and  a  cartoon  of  Leon,  da 
Vinci's  St.  Anna  with  the  Virgin  and  Holy  Child  (not  genuine). 

The  Via  Montebello,  the  next  cross-street  on  the  left,  leads  to 
the  so-called  Mole  Antonelliana  (PI.  F,  3;  adm.,  see  p.  35), 
begun  in  1863  as  a  synagogue  by  Al.  Antonelli  (d.  1888)  and  com- 
pleted by  the  city  since  1878.  It  is  a  square  building  (44  yds.  each 
way)  resembling  a  tower,  with  a  singular  facade  formed  of  several 
orders  of  columns;  its  height  is  536  ft.,  including  the  'Stella  d'ltalia' 
548  ft.  (Washington  Obelisk  555  ft.).  The  dome  is  striking  from  its 
bold  disregard  of  the  ordinary  technical  rules  of  construction.  The 
hall  beneath  the  dome,  the  so-called  Grande  Aula.,  is  85  ft.  square 
and  upwards  of  300  ft.  high ;  it  contains  three  galleries  one  above  the 
other.  The  gallery  above  the  dome  (1024  steps)  commands  a  splendid 
*View  of  the  city  and  the  Alps  (comp.  the  Panorama  and  p.  47). 

The  galleries  adjoining  the  central  hall  contain  ihe.  Museo  Nazionale  del 
Rigorgimento  ItaUano,  including  memorials  and  autographs  of  many  famous 
Italians.  With  the  exception  of  the  portrait  of  Cavour  the  pictures  are  poor. 

Close  by,  in  the  short  Via  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  No.  1,  is  the 
Museo  Civico  d'Arte  applicata  all'  Industria  (PI.  F,  3), 
or  Museum  of  Industrial  Art.   Adm.,  see  p.  35. 

First  Floor.  1st  Room.  Paintings  by  G.  Honthordt,  Carlo  Cignani, 
Jan  Victors,  etc.  —  2nd  Room.  Paintings  by  Bugiardini,  Ant.  Vivarini, 
etc.  The  central  case  contains  illuminated  manuscripts;  missal  of  Card. 
Dom.  della  Rovere  (late  15th  cent.);  statutes  of  the  town  of  Turin  (Mth 
cent.);  old  prints. — 3rd  Room.  Caskets  (14-17th  cent),  old  furniture  anil 
musical  instruments,  views  of  Turin,  etc.  —  Secosd  Floor.  4th  Room 
(ante-room).  Iron  and  brass  works.  —  5th  Room.  Ornamental  locks  and 
keys;  bronzes  and  bronze  utensils,  medals,  plaquettcs.  —  6th  Room. 
Enamels,  glass  vessels,  preciou.s  stones,  stained  glass;  in  the  middle, 
clocks,  snuff-boxes,  etc.  —  7th  Room.  *Collcction  of  eglomisds  (painted 
glass,  13-18th  cent.).  —  8th  &  9th  Rooms.  Spanish-Maurcaque  and  Italian 
ceramic  ware,  including  admirable  specimens  from  Vinovo  (1776-1820)  and 
Capodimonte  and  early  Viennese  ware.  —  10th  Room.  Sculptures  in 
marble,  ivory,  and  wood.  Near  the  entrance,  six  reliefs  from  the  tomb 
of  Gaston  de  Foix  (p.  175),  by  Bambaia.  —  lltli  Room.  Textiles  and  cos- 
tumes (18th  cent.).  —  12th  Room.  Embroideries;  lace.  —  13th  Room  (ante- 
room). Costumes,  shoes,  etc.  —  We  return  to  the  First  Floor,  llth  Room. 
Wood-carvin;js.  —  15th  Room.  Carved  furniture  and  panels.  —  16th  Room. 
Choir-stalls  trom  the  abbey  of  Staffarda  (14th  cent.).  —  17th  Room.  Fur- 
niture (17th  and  18th  cent.).  —  We  descend  to  the  — 

Groum)  J'look.  20th  Room  (gallery).  Fragments  of  buildings  and 
sculptures,  terracottas.  —  21st  Room.  Carved  wooden  Gothic  ceiling  from 
St.  Marcel  in  the  Dora  Valley  (15th  cent.)-  —  23rd  Room.  State  carriages 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Turin  (end  of  tlie  18th  cent.)  and  of  Cavour;  Gari- 
baldi's travelling  carriage.  —  24th  Room.  Model  of  a  large  Venetian 
galley  (pcota)  of  1730. 

The  Via  di  Po  ends  at  the  large  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele 
Pbimo  (PI.  F,  4),  below  the  Corso  Cairdli  mentioned  ou  p.  45. 
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On  the  Right  Bank  of  the  Po,  opposite  the  Ponte  Vittorio 
Emamiele  Primo  (PI.  F,  Gr,  4)  and  the  piazza  of  that  name,  stands 
the  church  of  Gran  Madre  di  Dio  (PI.  G,  4),  erected  by  Ferd. 
Bonsignore  in  1818-31  in  imitation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  to 
commemorate  the  return  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  in  1814.  — 
A  little  lower  down,  on  the  Canale  Michelotti,  are  the  shady  grounds 
of  the  Bosco  Miclielotti  (PI.  G,  H,  4,  3). 

The  Via  Moncalieri  leads  from  the  bridge  to  the  right  to  (5  min.) 
the  Monte  dei  Cappuceini  (PI.  F,  G,  5;  958  ft.),  a  wooded  hill 
rising  160  ft.  above  the  Po  and  ascended  by  a  cable-tramway 
(funicolare;  return-fare  15  c).  At  the  top  are  aCapuchin  monastery, 
founded  in  1583,  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Monte.,  a  garden- 
restaurant,  and  a  Station  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club,  with  maps 
and  other  collections  and  a  belvedere  (adm.,  see  p.  3&). 

The  *Vie\v  (best  by  morning-light)  embraces  the  city,  the  plain,  and 
the  chain  of  the  Alps.  To  the  N.,  beyond  the  mountains  above  Biella,  we 
see  the  Monte  Rosa  chain  (15,215  ft.);  to  the  N.W.,  the  Graiau  Alps,  with 
the  Tcrsiva  (11,525  ft.)  to  the  right  of  the  Mole  Antouelliana,  the  Punta 
di  Lavina  (10,855  ft.)  to  the  left,  then,  farther  W.,  the  Gran  Paradise 
(13,324  ft. ;  concealing  Mont  Blanc),  Monte  Levanna  (11,875  ft.),  and  the 
Ciamarella  (12,060  ft.),  and,  behind  the  Torre  d'Ovarda  (10,090  ft.),  the 
Bessanese  (11,915  ft.)  and  the  Croce  Rossa  (11,705  ft.);  to  the  W.,  behind 
Monte  Musine  (p.  3)  and  in  front  of  Mont  Cenis,  is  the  Rocciamelone 
(11,601  ft.),  to  the  left  of  which  lies  the  valley  of  Susa  (p.  49),  with  the 
Sacra  di  San  Michele  (p.  8)  ou  a  conspicuous  hill ;  to  the  S.W.,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Cottiau  Alps,  rises  the  pyramid  of  Monte  Viso  (12,610  ft.); 
to  the  S.  are  the  Maritime  Alps,  with  Monte  Matte  (10,130  ft.)  and  the 
Punta  deir  Argentera  (16,930  ft.). 

A  few  minutes  to  the  S.,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  Secondo  (p.  44),  stands  the  large  Crimean  Monument 
(PI.  25;  F,  5),  by  Luigi  Belli,  erected  in  1892  to  commemorate  the 
war  of  1855-56.  —  Hence  we  return  to  the  city  across  the  Ponte 
Umberto  Primo  (PI.  F,  5). 


The  Cemetery  (Campo  Santo  Generate;  PI.  G,  H,  1),  IV4M. 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  Piazza  Castello  (open  9-4  in  winter  in  fine 
weather;  in  March  and  Oct.  8-5;  in  summer  8-12  and  2-7),  is  en- 
tered from  the  end  of  the  Via  Catania,  which  is  reached  from  the 
Ponte  delle  Benne,  beyond  the  Corso  Regina  Margherita  (nearly 
3  M.  long),  by  the  Strada  del  Regie  Parco,  a  shady  avenue  (tram- 
way from  the  Piazza  Castello).  In  the  front  section,  to  the  left  by 
the  wall,  is  the  tomb  of  Silvio  Pellico  (d.  1854;  comp.  p.  53);  in 
the  central  section  we  observe  the  names  of  D'Azeglio,  Bava, 
Brofferio,  Gioberti,  Pepe,  Tamagno  (magnificent  monument),  and 
other  eminent  Italians.  —  At  the  S.  end  is  a  Crematorium  {Ara 
Crematoria;  PI.  G,  H,  1,  2;  adm.  9-12). 


The  excursion  to  the  *Colle  di  Superga  or  Soperga  (2205  ft. ; 
comp.  PI.  H,  3),  the  highest  point  but  one  in  the  Colli  Torinesi, 
Baedeker's  Northern  Italy.     14th  Edit.  4 
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with  its  conspicuous  church,  is  well  worth  making  in  fine  weather. 
A  steam-tramway  plies  from  the  Piazza  Castello  to  the  village  of 
(3  M.)  Sassi  (830  ft.)  in  Yg  hr. ;  thence  we  reach  the  top  by  cable- 
tramway  (ca.  2  M.  long;  maximum  gradient  20:100)  in  20  min. 
(8  trains  daily,  in  winter  5;  no  change  of  carriages);  return-fares  to 
iSassi  60  or  50  c.,  to  the  Superga  4  fr.  60  or  3  fr.  40  c.  (on  Sun. 
and  holidays  2  fr.  15  or  1  fr.  55  c).  From  Sassi  the  top  may  be 
reached  on  foot  in  1^2  !"'•  by  a  shady  road  (to  the  right  as  we 
quit  the  station,  then  by  the  first  turning  to  the  left;  descent  in 
1  hr.). 

The  Chiesa  di  Superga,  an  offering  vowed  to  the  Virgin  by 
Victor  Amadeus  II.  on  the  occasion  of  the  raising  of  the  siege 
of  Turin  in  1706  (p.  36)  and  erected  in  1717-31  from  designs  by 
luvara,  is  a  handsome  edifice  with  a  lofty  dome  and  an  imposing 
portico  in  the  style  of  an  antique  temple,  and  has  a  spacious  octa- 
gonal interior.  From  1730  till  1849  it  was  the  royal  burial-church, 
replacing  Hautecombe  (p.  2).  It  includes  a  library  and  a  suite  of 
royal  apartments  (never  occupied).  We  enter  by  the  door  on  the 
left  of  the  church.  In  the  interior  (closed  12-2)  are  shown  a  room 
hung  with  indifferent  portraits  of  all  the  popes,  the  church,  and  the 
crypt  containing  monuments  of  the  kings  from  Victor  Amadeus  II. 
to  Charles  Albert,  and  of  Queen  Maria  Adelaide  (p.  44)  and  Duke 
Amadeus  of  Aosta  (p.  45).  The  dome  (245  ft.  high;  311  steps) 
commands  a  splendid  **View  of  the  Alps,  from  Monte  Settepani 
in  the  Ligurian  Alps  to  the  Adamello  Group  in  S.  Tyrol  (comp. 
the  panorama,  also  Cherubini's  relief  in  tlie  station-building),  the 
Ligurian  Apennines,  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  the  Colli  Torinesi. 

—  Alh erg o-Ristor ante  della  Fiuiicolare,  L.  2,  D.  3-4,  P.  7  fr.; 
Ristorante  Belvedere,  L.  l^/,,  D.  2-3  fr.,  plainer. 

About  -l'/.^  M.  to  the  S.  of  Turin,  on  the  line  to  Genoa  (see  p.  60)  and 
also  on  the  tramway  to  Trofarello  (p.  3.3  ;  return-fare  80  c.),  lies  Mon- 
calieri  (Alber(/o  Roma,  good  ;  Ristoranfe  Grotta  Gino),  a  pleasant  little 
town  on  the  S.W.  verge  of  the  Colli  Torinesi.  On  a  height  above  the 
town  is  the  royal  Chateau  (loth  cent.,  rebuilt  17tli  cent.;  fine  views),  in 
which  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  died  in  1824  and  Princess  Clotilda  of  Savoy, 
widow  of  Prince  Jdromc  Bonaparte,  in  1911.  The  picture-gallery  in  the 
W.  wing  contains  a  scries  of  large  paintings  illustrating  the  history  of 
the  House  of  Savoy.  The  last  of  the  series,  'Delivery  of  the  Plebiscite 
of  Tuscany  by  Baron  Ricasoli  in  I860',  is  interesting  from  its  numerous 
portraits  (fee  '/2-I  fr-)-  Visitors  to  the  chateau  alight  at  the  tramway- 
station  before  the  town. 

A  steam -tramway  (p.  33)  connects  Turin  with  Carignano  (775  ft.; 
Alb.  Venaria  Rcalc),  a  town  with  -1700  inhab.  and  several  fine  churches, 
situated  on  the  highroad  to  Nice.  San  Giovanni  Baitista  was  erected  by 
Count  Alfieri ;  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  contains  the  tomb  of  Bianca 
Paleeologus,  daughter  of  Ouglielmo  IV.,  Margrave  of  Montferrat,  and  wife 
of  Duke  Charles  I.,  at  whose  court  the  'Chevalier  Bayard'  was  brought  up. 

—  Carignano.  with  tlie  title  of  a  principality,  was  given  as  an  appanage 
to  Thomas  (a.  1656),  fourth  son  of  Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  from  whom  the 
present  royal  family  is  descended.  —  Steam -tramway  to  Carmagnola, 
see  p.  59. 
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About  6  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Turin  (steam -tramway,  see  p.  33)  lies 
Stupinigi  (800  ft. ;  Inn),  a  chateau  erected  by  luvara  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  Emmanuel  III.  and  occupied  since  1900  as  au  autumn  residence 
by  the  Queen-Dowager  Margherita.  It  contains  several  rooms  with  fine 
frescoes  and  is  surrounded  by  au  extensive  deer-park  (visitors  not  always 
admitted). 

A  tramway  runs  to  the  W.  of  Turin  via  (41/2  M.)  Regina  Margherita, 
the  station  for  CoUegno  (p.  3),  and  (5  M.)  Leiimann^s  cotton  -  mills,  to 
(71/2  M.)  Rivoli  (stat.  1160  ft.;  Alb.  Tre  Re;  Ristorante  Casalegno, 
beside  the  chateau),  the  Versailles  of  Piedmont.  The  quaint  little  town, 
the  Castrmn  Ripulse  of  the  Romans,  lying  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill  be- 
tween the  valleys  of  the  Dora  Riparia  (p.  36)  and  the  Sangone,  has  been 
a  favourite  residence  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Savoy  since  the 
middle  ages.  It  now  forms  a  sort  of  suburb  of  Turin,  much  frequented 
from  Aug.  to  October.  The  most  interesting  buildings  are  the  Villa  luva, 
by  luvara,  the  so-called  Casa  del  C'onte  Verde  (ca.  1400),  an  elaborately 
ornamented  Gothic  edifice,  and  the  collegiate  church  of  Santa  3Iaria 
delta  Stella.  The  Villa  Ducale,  a  square  building  with  a  tower  at  each 
corner,  erected  by  Charles  Emmanuel  I.  in  1562,  was  partially  burned 
down  in  1693  by  the  French  Marshal  Catinat.  The  huge  new  edifice 
called  the  Castello  di  Vittorio  Amedeo  Secondo  was  begun  by  luvara 
in  1712,  but  only  one-third  of  the  original  plan  was  carried  out;  most 
of  it  is  now  used  as  barracks  (adm.  to  the  other  rooms;  fee).  The  Spianata 
dM  Castello  (1375  ft.)  affords  a  fine  view. 

9.  From  Turin  to  Susa. 

32J/2  M.  Mont  Cenis  Railway  to  Bussoleno  (271/2  M.  in  l-l'/a  hr.); 
Branch  Railway  thence  to  Susa  (5  M.  in  ca.  1/4  hr.).  Return-ticket  (p.  xviii) 
9  fr.  30,  6  fr.  50,  or  4  fr.  20  c.  —  Comp.  the  Map,  p.  64. 

From  Turin  to  (27Y2M.)  Bussoleno,  see  p.  3.  —  The  brancli- 
line  to  Susa  remains  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dora  Riparia.  To  the 
right,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocciamelone  (p.  51),  is  Foresto  di  Susa 
(1595  ft.),  with  quarries  of  green  and  white  marble. 

321/2  M.  Susa  (1625  ft.;  Alb.  del  Sole,  with  cafe,  R.  IV2  fr-, 
good),  Fr.  Suse,  the  Roman  Segusio,  splendidly  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  so-called  Comba  di  Svsa,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Cenischia  or  Novalesa  Valley  with  the  valley  of  the  Dora,  is 
now  a  quiet  little  town  (3600  inhab.),  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 

Segusio,  the  chief  town  of  the  daring  Alpine  tribes  of  the  valley  of 
the  Dora  Riparia,  was  in  Caesar's  time  the  capital  of  King  Cottius  I., 
who  received  the  title  of  prefect  after  his  subjection  to  the  Romans  and 
in  8  B.C.  concluded  an  alliance  with  Augustus.  In  A.D.  312,  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  Maxcntius,  it  was  destroyed  by  Constantine  the 
Great.  It  subsequently  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Ostrogoths,  the 
Byzantines,  and  the  Langobards,  into  the  possession  of  the  Franks. 
During  the  great  predatory  raids  of  the  Tunisian  Berbers  from  Albenga 
(comp.  p.  119)  Susa  and  Novalesa  (p.  50)  were  seized  and  plundered  in  906, 
and  were  not  recovered  until  950  by  Margrave  Arduiu  of  Turin.  About 
a  century  later  the  marquisate  of  Susa  and  Turin  came  by  marriage  to 
the  house  of  Savoy,  after  which  it  alternated  with  Chambery  as  the 
residence  of  the  new  dynasty.  The  revolt  of  the  citizens  against  Frederick 
Barbarossa  in  1168  was  cruelly  punished  in  1174,  only  the  castle  and  a 
few  churches  escaping  destruction. 

The  *Triumphal  Arch  (44  ft.  high,  39  ft.  wide)  in  the  so- 
called  Passeggiata  Archeologica,  in  the  picturesque  old  town,  on 
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the  right  bank  of  the  Dora,  is  the  chief  monument  of  the  Roman 
period.  According  to  the  inscription  it  was  erected  jn  honour  of 
Augustus  in  8  B.C.  by  Cottius  I.;  the  reliefs  on  the  frieze  represent 
the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  and  sacriiicial  scenes.  —  The  two 
unadorned  Forte  di  Sharramento  closed  the  entrance  to  the  Castle 
of  Cottius  /.,  rebuilt  by  the  Margravine  Adelheid  and  now  much 
disfigured. 

Of  the  Roman  Toivn  Wall,  restored  in  the  early  middle  ages, 
nothing  remains  but  the  so-called  Porta  Savoia,  a  much  altered 
double  gateway  between  the  Piazza  Savoia  and  Piazza  San  Giusto. 
—  The  little  Museo  Civico  (open  Sun.  10-11)  in  the  Palazzo  di 
Citta  or  Pal.  Comunale  contains  a  few  Roman  antiquities. 

Among  the  mediaeval  secular  buildings  are  the  Torre  del  Ro- 
tari,  the  tower  of  a  nobleman's  castle,  in  the  courtyard  of  No.  35 
Via  Palazzo  di  Citta,  the  Casa  del  De  Bartolomei,  in  the  Piazza 
del  Mercato  (both  of  the  13th  cent.),  and  the  old  houses  of  noble- 
men of  the  court  of  Savoy  in  the  Borgo  dei  Nohili. 

The  old  Benedictine  church  of  San  Giusto,  a  relic  of  a  convent 
erected  in  1026-29  and  suppressed  in  1772,  is  now  the  cathedral; 
it  was  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style  in  the  13th  cent,  and  has  a  fine 
Romanesque  campanile,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  strengthened 
in  1772. 

Interior  (unattractively  decorated).  In  the  Cappella  del  Rocciamclonc 
is  a  Gothic  tript)-eh  in  bronze  (1358)  formerly  in  the  chapel  on  the  Roccia- 
melone  (p.  51).  The  Gothic  choir-stalls  came  from  the  former  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiorc.  In  the  sacristy  are  two  Romanesque  bronze  door- 
knockers. The  17th  cent,  chapel  adjoining  the  right  transept  contains  a 
wooden  statue  of  the  Margravine  Adelheid  (?  15th  cent.).  —  The  Baptistery 
has  a  mediaeval  font  of  green  marble  (14th  cent.). 

The  former  Convento  di  San  Francesco  dates  from  the  13th 
century. 

To  the  KW.  of  Susa  the  *Old  Mont  Cents  Road  (diligence 
daily  to  Novalcsa)  crosses  the  Dora  by  the  Ponte  San  Rocco  and 
ascends  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Cenischia.  On  the  opposite  bank  arc 
the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Mompantero  and  of  the  fortress  of 
Brunetta,  both  destroyed  by  the  French  in  179G. 

21/2  M.  Venaus  (1980  ft.).  —  5  M.  Novalesa  (2715  ft.;  Alb. 
di  Novalesa,R.  1 V2  f'"-))  ^''^^i  three  waterfalls  and  an  electric  power- 
station  for  Turin.  In  the  parish-church  are  pictures  by  Rubens 
and  Caravaggio,  and  the  Teca  di  Sant'  Eldrado  (13th  cent.),  con- 
taining the  relics  of  that  saint,  who  is  much  revered  in  this  district 
(festival  13th  March). 

Short  of  the  village  a  road  diverges  on  the  right  for  the  ('^  hr.) 
former  Convento  di  Novalesa  (now  called  ilie  Convento  Uni- 
berto  Prime),  founded  in  720  by  the  Benedictines  and  the  most 
important  convent  in  N.  Italy  before  its  destruction  by  the  Berbers 
(p.  49).    The  celebrated  Chronicon  Novalicicuse  (11th  cent.),  the 
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history  of  the  convent,  is  now  preserved  in  the  state  archives  of 
Turin.  The  principal  Church  of  the  convent  was  rebuilt  in  1712, 
and  the  only  ancient  parts  remaining  are  the  Romanesque  chapels 
of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena  (11th  cent.),  San  Pietro,  and  San 
Salvatore,  and  the  Chiesetta  di  Sanf  Eldrado  (9th  cent.;  see 
p.  50),  now  alone  used  for  services,  with  rude  13th  cent,  frescoes 
(legend  of  SS.  Eldradus  and  Nicholas  of  Myra). 

The  New  Mont  Cenis  Road,  made  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1803-H,  17  M. 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  (p.  2),  connects  Susa  with  (23  M.) 
Lanslebourg  in  Savoy  (see  Baedeker^s  Southern  France).  Motor-diligence 
to  (131/2  M.)  the  Mont  Cents  Pass  (6810  ft.)  2-3  times  daily  (in  winter 
every  second  day  only).  —  Another  road  leads  to  the  S.  from  Susa  over 
the  C'oUe  delle  Finestre  (7265  ft.)  to  FenestreUe  (see  below). 

The  Kocciamelone  or  Boccamelone  (11,610  ft.),  Fr.  JRoche-Melon, 
called  by  the  ancients  Mons  Romideus,  may  be  ascended  from  Susa  in 
8-9  hrs.  (guide  10  fr.);  the  path  is  practicable  for  mules  as  far  as  C'asa 
d'Asti  (9300  ft.),  where  there  is  a  chapel  and  a  house  for  pilgrims.  On 
the  summit  are  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  della  Neve,  a  popular  pilgrim- 
resort  as  early  as  1358,  a  large  bronze  bust  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  (1891), 
and  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Madonna  by  Stuardi  (1899).  The  *View  extends 
on  the  N.  to  Monte  Levanna,  on  the  W.  to  the  mountains  of  Savoy  and 
Dauphiny,  and  on  the  S.  to  the  Cottian  Alps.  In  clear  weather  Turin  is 
distinctly  visible.    Descent  to  Bessans,  see  Baedeker'' s  Southern  France. 

10.  From  Turin  to  the  Cottian  Alps. 

The  valleys  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  called  Alpes  Cottix  by  the  Romans 
after  Cottius  I.  (p.  49),  are  all  short  and  deep,  like  those  of  the  Graian 
Alps  (p.  64),  for  the  E.  side  of  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny  and  Savoy  is  here 
very  precipitous.  —  For  the  stringent  regulations  for  visitors  in  the 
frontier-districts,  see  p.  xv. 

a.  From  Turin  to  Torre  Pellice,  34  M.,  railway,  in  1^/4-21/2  hrs. 
(fares  4  fr.  45,  3  fr.,  1  fr.  95  c).  —  The  train  diverges  from  the 
Genoa  line  (p.  60)  at  the  Sangone  and  turns  to  the  S.W.  —  IS'/g  M. 
Airasca  (855  ft.),  whence  a  branch  runs  via  Moretta  (p.  53)  and 
Saluzzo  (p.  53)  to  Cuneo  (43  M  ;  p.  54). 

231/2  M.  Pinerolo,  Fr.  Pignerol  (1235  ft.;  Alb.  della  Cam- 
pana;  Cannone  d'Oro,  good),  a  town  with  12,600  inhab.,  long  the 
residence  of  the  Acaia  family  in  the  middle  ages,  has  a  jute-factory 
and  a  military  riding-school  for  officers.  The  Cathedral  dates 
from  the  11th  century.  A  new  vault  (1898)  in  the  church  of  San 
Maririzio  contains  the  tombs  of  eight  princes  of  Savoy  (1334-1490). 
A  little  to  the  E.,  above  the  road  to  Riva,  is  the  convent  of  Monte 
Oliveto,  occupied  by  French  Carthusians  since  1903  (comp.  p.  535). 

A  steam-tramway  runs  hence  via  Cavour  (985  ft.)  to  Saluzzo  (p.  53). 
Cavour,  from  the  17th  cent,  onwards  the  seat  of  the  now  extinct  Counts 
of  Cavour,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocca  (1505  ft. ;  view),  an  isolated 
granite  cone.  —  Another  steam -tramway  runs  from  Pinerolo  to  Perosa 
Argentina  (2015  ft.),  in  the  Val  Chisone,  whence  an  omnibus  plies  to 
Perrero  (2795  ft.)  and  FenestreUe  (3785  ft.). 

29  M.  B7-icherasio,  Fr.  Briqueras  (1230  ft.;  Alb.  Corona 
Grossa);  branch-line  to  Barge  (p.  52). 
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34  M.  Torre  P6Uice,  Fr.  La  Tour-Pdis  (1695  ft.;  *  Hot- 
Pens.  Bel-Air,  R.  2-3,  P.  6-7  fr.  incl.  wine;  Hot.  du  Pare,  Hot. 
de  VOurs,  good;  Hot.-Pens.  Bellevue,  P.  .5-6  fr. ;  Pens,  du  Fort), 
a  small  town  of  4000  inhab.,  in  a  fine  situation,  is  the  capital  of  the 
"VValdensian  Valleys. 

The  Waldensian  Valleys  (ValUes  Vandoises),  adjoining  the  French 
frontier,  are  the  home  of  those  well-known  Protestant  communities  (about 
25,000  souls)  who  fled  from  Dauphiny  to  Piedmont  during  the  war  of  the 
Albigenses  (1209-29),  and  maintained  themselves  there  in  spite  of  cruel 
persecutions  (particularly  in  1488,  1560-61,  and  1655).  It  was  the  perse- 
cution of  1655  that  elicited  a  protest  from  Cromwell  and  inspired  Milton's 
well-known  sonnet.  In  1686  the  Vaudois  were  partially  exterminated,  but 
in  1689  they  made  their  famous  expedition  from  Geneva  under  Henri  Ar- 
naud  and  recaptured  their  territory.  They  did  not  receive  full  rights  of 
citizenship  until  1818.  After  Torre  Pellice  the  chief  settlements  are 
Luserna,  Villar,  and  Bobbio  Pellice,  Fr.  Bobi-P4lis  (2400  ft. ;  Hot.  Flora  ; 
Hot.  Michclin),  all  three  in  the  valley  of  the  Pellice,  which  is  enclosed 
by  the  Punta  C'omour  (9410  ft. ;  7  hrs.,  guide  8  fr.)  and  the  Monte  Granero 
(Fr.  3IoHt  Granier:  10,405  ft. ;  8V2  hrs.,  guide  12  fr.) ;  Angrogna  (2565  ft.), 
in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  same  name  to  the  N.  of  Torre  Pellice;  San 
Germano  or  St.  Germain  (1595  ft.),  in  the  Val  Chisone;  and  Perrero 
(p.  51),  in  the  Val  Gerraanasea.  —  Comp.  the  Guide  des  Valines  Vaudoises 
du  Pidmont  (2nd  edit. ;  Torre  Pellice,  1907). 

b.  From  Turin  to  Crissolo.  Railway  to  (ST'/g  ^■)  Barge  in 
2V4-2V2  lirs.  (5  fr.  10,  3  fr.  25,  2  fr.  10  c),  diverging  to  the  S.  from 
the  Torre  Pellice  line  at  (29  M.)  Bricherasio  (p.  51).  —  From 
Barge  (1175  ft.;  Alb.  di  Torino)  roads  (diligence  twice  daily)  lead 
in  one  direction  to  Revello  (p.  53),  and  in  the  other  to  (3  M.)  Paesana 
(p.  53)  and  up  the  Po  valley  to  (9'/.2  M.)  Crissolo,  Fr.  Crussol 
(4375  ft. ;  Alh.  della  Corona,  R.  1  Vi;-3  fr.;  Alh.  del  Gallo;  guides, 
Griov.  Genre,  Ant.  &  Franc.  Ant.  Gilli,  Claudio,  Franc,  &  Gius. 
Perotti,  and  others).  Near  Crissolo  is  the  Caverna  del  Rio  Martino 
(4955  ft. ;  guide  and  illumination  of  the  cave,  5  fr.),  a  dolomite  cavern. 

Crissolo  is  the  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  *Monte  Viso 
(12,600  ft.),  the  Mons  Vesulus  of  the  Romans,  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Cottian  Alps  (not  recommended  to  any  but  experts;  guide  25,  by  the  E. 
face  35  fr.).  We  follow  the  bridle-path  leading  to  the  W.  to  the  Col  de 
la  Traversette  (9680  ft.)  past  the  Plan  Melze  (5778  ft.;  Alb.  della  Regina) 
as  far  as  the  (2  hrs.;  fine  view)  Plan  del  Re  (6625  ft.;  Alb.  Alpino),  near 
the  sonrecs  of  the  Po.  Thence  we  proceed  to  the  S.  to  tlie  (21/.^  hrs.)  Ri- 
fugiO-Alb.  Qiiintino  Sella  (8695  ft.),  near  the  Logo  Grande  (8510  ft.).  From 
this  point  wc  reach  the  summit  by  a  stiff  climb  of  5  hrs.  up  the  S.  face. 
The  summit  commands  a  splendid  panorama,  embracing  Mont  Blanc  and 
Monte  Rosa  on  the  N.  —  From  the  Col  de  la  Traversette  to  Abri&s, 
see  Baedeker^B  Southern  France. 


11.  Prom  Turin  to  Ventimiglia  via  Cuneo 
and  Tenda.    The  Maritime  Alps. 

114  M.  Railway  to  (541/2  M.)  Cmieo  in  2-3  hrs.  (fares  10  fr.  25, 
7  fr.  15,  4  fr.  60  c.);  thence  to  (27  M.)  Vievola  in  is/j  hr.  (fares  5  fr., 
3  fr.  50,  2  fr.  25  c.).  The  railway  is  to  be  continued  to  Ventimiglia.  In 
the  meantime  a  Motor  Dilioknce  ('Auto-Car  del  Roia')  runs  3-4  times 
daily  (in   winter  twice)   from  Vievola   to  (32i/j  M.)  Ventimiglia  in  2'/4- 
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31/2  bra.  (5  fr.)-  Carr.  and  pair  froin  Tenda  to  Ventimiglia  in  4J/3  lirs. 
(25  fr. ;  from  Ventimiglia  30  fr.).  —  Beyond  Tenda  the  road  runs  for 
some  distance  through  French  territory,  so  that  the  custom-house  for- 
malities (strict)  have  to  be  undergone  twice.  Comp.  the  remarks  on  p.  xv. 
The  train  traverses  the  zone  of  the  Brianqonnais,  the  closely  com- 
pressed region  of  the  Ligurian  and  Maritime  Alps,  which,  including  the 
adjacent  Cottian  Alps  on  the  N.  (R.  10),  extends  from  Savona  to  Briangon 
(p.  2).  The  geological  characteristics  of  this  arid,  thinly-peopled  moun- 
tain-region are  huge  and  precipitous  cliffs  of  limestone,  twisted  and  com- 
pressed strata  of  slate,  and  extensive  dislocations. 

From  Turin  to  (18  M.)  Carmagnola,  see  pp.  60,  58.  —  23Y2M. 
Bacconigi  (835  ft.;  Alb.  Corona  Grossa),  with  a  royal  chateau 
built  in  1670  and  restored  in  1834  and  1902;  the  park  was  laid 
out  in  1755  in  the  style  of  Le  Notre.  The  chateau  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  crown-prince  Humbert  (1904).  —  From  (28  M.)  Ca- 
vallermaggiore  (940  ft.)  branch-lines  run  E.  to  (8  M.)  Bra  (p.  59) 
and  "W.  to  (10  M.)  Moretta  (p.  51). 

32 Y2  M.  Savigliano  (1050  ft.;  Alb.  Aquila  cVOi-o;  Corona), 
a  town  of  9900  inhab.,  on  the  Maira,  has  railway-carriage  works. 
The  principal  church  contains  paintings  by  Giov.  Ant.  Molinari 
(1577-1640),  a  native  of  the  town. 

From  Savigliano  a  branch-line  (9V2  M.,  in  1/2  h^-  >  fares  1  f r.  90,  1  fr.  35, 
85  c.)  runs  to  Saluzzo  (1120  ft. ;  Alb.  del  Gallo,  Corona  Grossa,  R.  2-3  fr., 
both  good),  formerly  the  capital  of  a  marquisate,  now  a  town  of  10,300  inhab. 
and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  with  a  flourishing  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
It  is  the  junction  for  the  line  from  Airasca  to  Cuneo(p.51).  The  Cathedral, 
built  in  1191-1501  but  modernized  in  the  interior,  contains  a  large  crucifix 
of  1500  in  the  choir.  Near  the  cathedral  is  a  monument  to  Silvio  Pellico, 
the  poet  and  patriot  (d.  1854;  p.  187),  who  was  born  at  Saluzzo  in  1788. 
The  higher  part  of  the  town  (1295  ft.)  contains  several  ancient  buildings, 
among  which  are  the  mediaeval  Torre  del  Conmne  (15th  cent.),  the  tower 
of  the  old  town-hall,  the  Casa  delta  Chiesa,  with  beautiful  terracotta 
ornamentation,  and  the  Casa  del  Ginreconsulto  Cacazza  (15th  cent.),  now 
the  llnseo  Civico.  In  the  new  Palazzo  Comunale  are  memorials  of  the 
well-known  printer  Giarabattista  Bodoni  (1740-1813;  p.  448),  who  was  born 
at  Saluzzo.  A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  church  of  San  Giovanni,  in  the 
French-Gothic  style,  with  a  raised  choir.  The  elaborate  late-Gothic  in- 
terior contains  the  tomb  of  Marquis  Lodovieo  II.,  bj'  Ben.  Briosco,  and 
many  other  sculptures  by  Lombard  artists.  The  terrace  of  the  so-called 
Castello  Sue,  at  the  upper  eud  of  the  town,  beyond  the  Piazza  del  Castello, 
commands  a  splendid  *View  of  the  Maritime  Alps. 

Steam  Tramways.  1.  To  the  W.  to  (12Vo  M.)  Paesana  (p.  52)  via 
(5  M.)  Revello  (1150  ft.),  a  quaint  place  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle  and 
an  ancient  copy  of  Leon,  da  Vinci's  Last  Supper  (p.  181),  with  variations.  — 
2.  To  the  S.  to  (191/2  M.)  Cimeo  (p.  54),  via  (21/2  M.)  Manta  (1350  ft.)  and 
(6  M.)  Costigliole  Saluzzo  (1560  ft.),  both  with  castles.  From  Costigliole 
a  branch -line  (5  M.)  runs  to  Venasca  (1810  ft.),  in  the  Val  Varaita, 
whence  the  health-resort  of  Sampeyre  (3215  ft.;  Alb.  dell' Angelo;  Alb. 
Scudo  di  Francia)  is  reached  (12'/2  M.)  by  motor-diligence  in  summer. 

Other  steam-tramways  connect  Saluzzo  with  Turin  and  Pinerolo  (p.  51). 

3972  M-  Fossano  (1235  ft.;  Rail.  Restaurant ;  Leon  cVOro), 
with  7700  inhab.,  finely  situated  on  a  low  eminence  above  the  left 
bank  of  the  Stiira  di  Demonte  (p.  59),  commanded  by  a  castle,  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  has  an  academy  and  mineral  baths  (branch- 
line  to  Mondovi  and  Villanova,  p.  58).  —  47  M.  Centallo  (1400  ft.; 
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Croce  Bianca),  a  considerable  place  with  remains  of  ita  mediaeval 
town-wall. 

54  Y2  M.  Cimeo,  or  Coni  (1755  ft. ;  Barra  di  Ferro,  generally 
well  spoken  of;  Alb.  Reale  Superya;  Stella  d'Oro,  with  good  re- 
staurant), the  capital  of  a  province,  with  15,400  inhab.  and  silk- 
factories,  lies  on  a  lofty,  wedge-shaped  plateau  at  the  confluence  of 
tlie  Stura  di  Denionte  and  the  Gesso.  Motor-omnibus  (filovia)  from 
the  station  by  the  Via  Roma,  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  town,  to 
the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  Secondo,  with  a  monument  to  the  jurist 
Gius.  Barbaroux,  by  Dini  (1879),  and  farther  on  to  the  new  Chiesa 
delSacro  Cuore  (25  c,  to  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Eman.  20  c).  Near  the  Via 
Roma  is  the  Piazza  Virginio,  with  the  old  Franciscan  Church  (now 
a  military  magazine),  in  the  late-Romanesque  transition  style (1227), 
with  a  Gothic  campanile  (1399).  The  shady  Promenades,  on  the  old 
fortifications,  aiford  splendid  views  of  the  Maritime  Alps  with  the 
Besimauda  (p.  57)  and  of  the  Cottian  Alps  with  Monte  Viso  (p.  52). 
Pleasant  walk  along  the  broad  Viale  degli  Angeli  to  (2'/^  M.)  the 
Madonna  degli  Angeli. 

Railway  from  Cuneo  to  the  Certusa  di  Val  Pesio  and  to  Mondovi, 
see  p.  57;  to  (13  M.)  Airasca  via  Saluzzo  and  Mnretta,  see  p.  51.  —  Steam 
Tramways.  1.  To  the  N.W.  to  (11  M.)  Dronero  (2035  ft.),  in  the  Maira 
valley,  via  (7  M.)  Caraglio  (1885  ft.),  whence  a  diligence  plies  to  the 
summer -resort  of  Pradleves  (2690  ft.;  Alb.  del  Castello)  in  the  Valle 
Grana.  2.  To  the  S.W.  to  Borgo  San  Dalmazzo  (see  below).  3.  To  the 
S.  to  Boves  (1905  ft.).  —  Railless  Tramway  (flloviaj  to  Peveragno  via 
Spinetta;  extension  to  Chiiisa  (p.  57)  projected. 

The  railway  to  Vievola  crosses  the  Gesso.  —  62'/o  M.  Borgo 
San  Dalmazzo  (2070  ft.;  Alb.  Tre  Galli;  Delfino),  a  small  town 
with  3600  inhab.,  the  Ui'bs  Pedona  of  the  Romans,  is  overlooked 
by  the  pilgrimage-church  of  Madonna  del  Monserrato  (view). 

From  Borgo  San  Dalmazzo  a  delightful  excursion  may  be  made  to 
the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Gesso  (diligence  twice  daily  in  summer  as 
far  as  the  Ternie  di  Valdicri).  —  The  road  ascends  the  left  bank  of  the 
Gesso  to  (G  M.)  Valdicri  (2485  ft.;  Hot.  Caccia  Reale,  good;  Alb.  Italia), 
which  is  the  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  the  Monte  VArp  (6005  ft.),  an 
excellent  point  of  view.  —  From  tlie  Ponte  Rosso,  about  VU  M.  beyond 
A'^aldieri,  a  road  leads  to  the  left  to  Entraque  (2960  ft. ;  Alb.  delV Angela, 
Moro,  both  plain  but  good),  a  fortified  village  of  1700  inhab.,  splendidly 
situated  in  a  lateral  valley,  9'/4  M.  from  Borgo  San  Dalmazzo.  From  this 
point  attractive  excursions  (guide,  Giov.  Demicbelis)  may  be  made  to  the 
S.E.  through  tlie  picturesque  Vallonc  del  Bousset  past  [i^j^  hrs.)  a  water- 
fall 984  ft.  high,  where  the  road  terminates,  and  over  the  C'olle  del  Sab- 
hione  (7420  ft.)  to  Casterino  (comp.  p.  56);  to  the  S.W.  tlirough  the  Valle 
delle  Kooine  to  (2'/2  hrs.)  the  Lake  of  Rovina  (5035  ft.)  and  on,  past  a 
picturesque  waterfall,  to  the  (41/2  hrs.)  Lago  Brocan  (6560  ft.),  witli  a 
magnificent  environment,  near  wliich  is  the  Rifiigio  Geneva  (6465  ft.),  3 
starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  the  Pinita  dclV Argcntera  (4  hrs.;  8  hrs. 
from  Entraque,  guide  15  fr.).  Good  road  through  beech -woods  to  (6  M.) 
San  Giacomo  (4100  ft.),  whence  bridle-paths  lead  to  the  glacier -filled 
head  of  the  valley  at  tlie  foot  of  3Ionte  C'lapier  (9990  ft. ;  8  hrs.  from 
Entraque,  guide  12-16  fr.),  and  across  the  C'olle  delle  Fincstre  (8105  ft.) 
and  past  the  pilgrimagc-clairch  oi  Madonna  delle  Finestre  (6245  ft.;  inn) 
to  (8  hrs.)  St.  Martin- Visubie  (see  Baedeker^a  Southern  France). 
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The  main  road  continues  to  ascend  the  deep  Gesso  valley,  passing 
quarries  of  grey  marble.  Beyond  the  hamlet  of  SanV  Anna  (Osteria  Pia- 
cenza,  poor)  we  pass  the  Palazzina  di  SanV  Anna  di  Valdieri,  a  hunting- 
lodge  and  summer  residence  of  the  royal  family.  —  About  8  M.  above 
Valdieri,  in  a  sequestered  upland  valley,  lie  the  Terme  di  Valdieri 
(4415  ft. ;  *Hdt.  Terme  di  Valdieri,  E.  from  5,  P.  8V2-I2,  motor-car  from 
Cuneo  10-40  fr.),  with  thirty-six  warm  sulphur-springs  (100-156°  Fahr. ; 
season.  June  25th  to  Sept.  30th)  and  fine  pine-woods.  To  the  W.  a  pleasant 
excursion  may  be  made  into  the  Valasco  Valley.  Ascents  (with  guide) : 
*Monte  Matto  (10,230  ft.),  fatiguing  though  not  difficult  (6  hrs. ;  guide 
8  fr.) ;  Piinta  dell'  Argentcra  (10,826  ft. ;  7  hrs. ;  guide  14  f r.),  the  highest  of 
the  Maritime  Alps,  for  experts  only  (splendid  panorama). 

Another  road  connects  Borgo  San  Dalmazzo  with  the  Upper  Valley 
OF  THE  Stura  di  Demonte  (motor-omuibus  from  Cuneo  to  Bagni  di  Vinadin 
in  summer).  The  capital  of  this  beautiful  valley,  known  to  tlie  Romans  as 
the  Vallis  Aurea  on  account  of  its  fertility,  is  (U  M.)  Demonte  (2495  ft. ; 
Alb.  Garibaldi),  an  industrial  place  with  2400  inhab.,  pleasantly  situated 
in  an  open  part  of  the  valley,  with  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  of  the  end 
of  the  16th  century.  Above  Demonte  the  valley  contracts.  The  next 
villages  are  (15  M.)  Aisone,  (171/2  M.)  Vinadio  (2970  ft.;  Alb.  d'ltalia), 
picturesquely  situated  and  encircled  by  strong  fortifications,  (I81/2  M.) 
Pianche,  and  (25  M.)  Satnbuco  (3715  ft.),  near  the  Nodo  del  Mulo,  a 
mountain-mass  of  strategical  importance,  dominating  the  valleys  of  the 
Stura,  Macra,  and  Grana,  with  dilapidated  fortifications  dating  from 
1742.  Farther  on  is  (26  M.)  Pietraporzio  (4090  ft. ;  Alb.  delle  Alpi),  and 
beyond  the  pass  of  the  Barrlcate  (custom-house  revision  in  the  hospice 
before  the  pass)  come  (3IV2  M.)  Bersezio  (5330  ft.)  and  (331/2  M.)  Argentera 
(Fr.  L'Argentiere;  5545  ft.),  with  the  Italian  custom-house.  From  Argen- 
tera over  the  C'olle  della  Maddalena  or  Col  de  Larche  (6550  ft.)  to  Larche 
and  Barcelonnette,  in  France,  see  Baedeker's  Southern  France. 

To  thj  left  beyond  Vinadio  (see  above)  opens  the  Vallone  di  Sajit' 
Anna,  with  the  Santiiario  di  SanV  Anna  (6594  ft. ;  hospice ;  custom-house). 
A  bridle-path  leads  through  this  valley  and  over  the  (5  hrs.)  C'olle  di  SanV 
Anna  (7605  ft.)  to  the  Vallone  di  C'iastiglione  and  on  to  Isola  in  the  Tinee 
Valley  (comp.  Baedeker's  Southern  France). 

Shortly  before  Pianche  is  reached  (see  above)  a  road  diverges  to  the 
left  from  the  Stura  valley  road  and  leads  to  (51/2  M.)  the  Bagni  di 
Vinadio  (4185  ft.),  possessing  a  hotel  (P.  7V2-9  f >"•)  and  eight  hot  sulphnr- 
spriugs  (86-141°  Fahr.),  resembling  those  of  Valdieri.  A  pleasant  excursion 
may  be  made  hence  to  the  (1  hr.)  hamlet  of  Callieri,  with  its  old  woods 
of  beech  and  pine  and  a  fine  waterfall.  Admirable  views  are  had  from 
the  Becco  Alto  d'Ischiatbr  (9840  ft. ;  8  hrs.),  reached  through  the  valley 
of  the  same  name  and  past  several  tarns,  and  from  the  Monte  Tinibras 
(9950  ft.;  9  hrs.),  but  the  ascent  in  each  case  is  fatiguing  (guide  12-14  fr.). 

63Y2  M.  Roccavione  (2125  ft.),  surrounded  by  chestnut  woods, 
with  a  ruined  castle.  The  train  here  enters  the  valley  of  the  Ver- 
menag7ia,  enclosed  by  wooded  heights,  alternating  with  precipitous 
limestone  cliffs.  Numerous  tunnels.  —  65  M.  Rohilante,  with  a 
chateau  of  the  Counts  of  Robilant. 

70  M.  Vernante  (2620  ft.;  Alb.  dell'Albero  Fiorito,  good),  a 
summer-resort  between  the  Besimauda  (p.  57)  on  the  E.  and  Monte 
Bussaia  or  Bee  d'Orel  (8140  ft.;  4-6  hrs.,  easy  and  repaying) 
on  the  W.  —  We  pass  through  a  loug  spiral  tunnel  and  across  a 
lofty  viaduct. 

741/2  M.  Limone  Piemonte  (3300  ft.;  Hot.  d' Europe,  R. 
2-21/2,  P-  5-9  fr-,  incl.  wine,  good;  Alb.  delta  Posta,  very  fair),  a 
summer  and  winter  resort  with  3000  inhab.,  lies  in  an  open  stretch 
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of  the  valley  at  the  N.  base  of  the  Colle  di  Tenda.  The  Gothic 
parish -church  of  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli  (1360)  contains  frescoes 
of  the  15th  cent,  and  a  pulpit  from  the  Certosa  di  Pesio  (p.  57). — 
Ascent  of  the  Besimauda,  see  p.  57. 

The  olfl  road  over  the  fortified  Colle  di  Tenda,  or  Monte  Cornio 
(6145  ft.),  where  the  Maritime  Alps  (W.)  terminate  and  the  Ligurian  Alps 
(E.)  begin,  is  now  closed  to  ordinary  traffic.  Tlie  new  road,  constructed 
in  1883,  penetrates  the  mountains  by  means  -of  a  tunnel,  nearly  2  M. 
long  (N.  entrance  4335  ft.,  S.  entrance  4200  ft.).  From  the  central  point 
both  ends  are  visible.  The  road  then  descends  through  the  valley  of  the 
Roia,  past  fortifications,  to  (S'/^  M.)   Vievola  (see  below). 

The  railway  now  traverses  the  Tenda  Tunnel  (3400  ft.;  5  M. 
long;  1899),  and  enters  the  valley  of  the  Koia.  —  81 '/g  M.  Vievola 
(3210  ft.),  a  village  of  workmen,  the  present  terminus  of  the  rail- 
way.   Motor-diligence  to  Ventiniiglia,  see  p.  52;  to  Nice,  see  p.  57. 

The  fine  Road  to  Ventimiglia  passes  through  a  ravine,  en- 
closed by  curious  quartz-rocks,  and  reaches  — 

21/2  M.  (from  Vievola)  Tenda  (2675  ft.;  Alb.  Nazionale,  R. 
2-5,  P.  6-10  fr. ,  good  cuisine;  Alb.  Savoia;  Alb.  della  Croce 
Bianca,  Hot.  de  France  &  de  la  Gave,  both  plain),  a  picturesque 
little  town  with  1800  inhab.,  in  a  splendid  situation,  overhung  by 
the  precipitous  Monte  Ripa  di  Berna  (5820  ft.).  A  few  fragments 
of  the  castle  where  Beatrice  di  Tenda  was  born  (comp.  p.  190) 
stand  on  a  rock  near  the  cemeterj'. 

Excursions  (guide,  Maurizio  Sassi)  may  be  made  from  Tenda  to  the 
W.  through  the  Urno  Wood  to  (4  hrs.)  the  top  of  the  3Io)ite  Ciaffidle 
(7525  ft.),  which  commands  a  view  extending  to  the  sea;  to  the  N.E., 
through  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Rio  Freddo  and  over  the  (4  hrs.) 
Colle  dei  Signori  (6930  ft.;  refuge -hut)  to  tlie  top  of  the  (2  hrs.)  Cima 
Marguareis  (8700  ft. ;  guide  8  fr.),  the  highest  summit  of  the  Ligurian 
Alps  (*Vicw). 

We  now  descend  through  a  narrow  rocky  valley,  past  large 
quarries  of  pietra  verde,  to  — 

51/2  M.  San  Dalmazzo  di  Tenda  (2285  ft.;  Hot.  de  St-Dal- 
mas,  R.  2-5,  P.  6-10  fr. ;  Italian  custom-house),  a  pleasant  summer- 
resort  situated  amid  luxuriant  groves  of  chestnuts,  with  a  nunnery 
(girls'  school)  and  several  villas. 

About  2  M.  to  the  E.  of  San  Dalmazzo  lies  Briga  (2510  ft.;  Hotel 
do  la  Source,  R.  21/2,  P-  B-8  fr.  incl.  wine),  in  the  valley  of  the  Levenza, 
with  a  IGth  cent,  church.  About  3  M.  to  the  E.,  above  the  Santuario  di 
N^oKtra  Signora  del  Fontan  (interesting  frescoes  of  the  15th  cent.;  key 
at  Briga),  is  the  pine-forest  of  the  Pine. 

A  bridle-path  leads  to  the  W.  through  the  Vallone  delta  Miuiera 
to  the  pleasant  Vallone  Casterino,  at  the  "VV.  base  of  the  Monte  Ciagiole 
(see  above),  with  (S'/j  lirs.)  the  hamlet  of  Caderino  (5104  ft. ;  inn).  lu 
the  upper  part  of  the  Vallone  della  Miniera  or  Valle  dell'  Inferno  is  the 
mining  village  of  Ln  Miniera  (4950  ft.;  plain  inn),  21/.^  hrs.  from  San 
Dalmazzo,  near  which  is  the  ancient  zinc  and  lead  mine  of  La  Miniera 
or  Vallauria,  now  worked  by  a  Belgian  company;  2Va  hrs.  farther  on, 
beyond  the  Laghi  Lnnghi,  we  reach  the  Laghi  delle  Meraviglie,  near  the 
Meraviglie  (7545  ft.),  rocks  of  slate  inscribed  with  rude  drawings  of  a 
prehistoric  period.  From  the  Laghi  Lunghi  we  may  make  the  attractive 
ascent  of  the  Monte  Begv  (94i5  ft.),  which  commands  a  view  of  the  Alps 
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and  the  Eiviera;  descent  through  the  Foiitanalba  Valley,  the  first  lateral 
valley  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Vallone  Casterino,  where  there  are  more 
drawings  on  the  rocks.  —  In  the  Valmasca  Valley,  the  second  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Vallone  Casterino,  are  three  large  mountain -lakes  in  a 
rocky  solitude,  one  above  another,  the  largest  (7650  ft. :  21/2  hrs. ;  toilsome) 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mte.  Ciaminejas  (9573  ft.).  —  From  the  Vallone  Casterino 
over  the  Colle  del  Sabbione  to  Entraque,  see  p.  54. 

Near  the  (8  M.)  French  frontier  the  Roia  valley  contracts  to 
the  *Gola  di  Gmiclarena,  an  imposing  gorge,  so  narrow  at  places 
as  barely  to  leave  room  for  river  and  road  between  the  perpen- 
dicular rocks  (700-800  ft.).  —  At  (10 V2  M.)  Fontan  (1425  ft.;  Hot. 
des  Etrangers),  with  the  French  custom-house,  the  scenery  assumes 
a  more  southern  character  and  the  first  olives  appear.  Farther  on 
Saorge  (1830  ft.;  Hot.  des  Touristes),  on  a  lofty  rocky  terrace  to 
the  left,  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1798, 
commands  the  road. 

At  (151/2  M.)  La  Giandola  (985  ft.;  Hotel  des  Etrangers), 
situated  in  a  green  valley  at  the  foot  of  bare  cliffs  of  slate,  the 
roads  to  Nice  and  Ventimiglia  divide. 

The  Road  to  Nice  (38  M. ;  motor-car  daily ;  railway  under  construction) 
leads  over  the  Col  de  Brouis  (2885  ft.)  to  Sospello,  Fr.  Sospel  (1140  ft. ; 
H&tel  de  France;  Hot.  des  Voyageurs),  and  then  over  the  Col  de  Brans 
(3287  ft.)  to  L' Escarene  (Ital.  Scarena;  1170  ft.),  finally  descending  along 
the  Paillon.  —  Comp.  Baedeker's  Southern  France. 

The  road  to  Ventimiglia  follows  the  picturesque  valley  of  the 
Roia,  passes  the  little  town  of  Breglio  or  Breil  (885  ft.;  Hot. 
de  France,  very  fair;  Hot.  Cacciardi),  with  the  ruined  castle  of 
Crivella,  and  regains  Italian  soil  (custom-house).  It  then  threads 
two  tunnels,  below  the  rocky  nest  of  Plena  (1905  ft.),  and  traverses 
the  villages  of  (23  M.)  San  Michele  and  (24  M.)  Airole  (490  ft.). 

32Y2  M.   Ventimiglia,  see  p.  128. 


12.  Prom  Cuneo  to  Bastia  (Turin,  Savona). 
The  Ligurian  Alps. 

23  M.  Railway  in  IVa  hr.  (fares  4  fr.  SO,  8  fr.  5,  1  fr.  95  c). 

Cuneo,  see  p.  54.  —  From  (5  M.)  Beinette  (1610  ft.)  a  highroad 
(diligence  thrice  daily)  runs  to  the  S.E.  to  (3  M.)  Chiusa  di  Pesio 
(1950  ft.;  Alh.  del  Commei-cio,  Leon  d'Oro,  both  unpretending), 
a  small  industrial  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pesio  Valley. 

The  Certosa  di  Pesio  (2830  ft.),  in  the  well  wooded  Val  Pesio, 
10  M.  from  Beinette  (one-horse  carr.  7,  two-horse  12  f  r. ;  omn.  in  sum- 
mer), was  founded  in  1173  and  suppressed  in  1802.  It  is  now  a  hydro- 
pathic (open  June -Sept.;  P.  6-10  fr.)  and  summer -resort.  An  excursion 
may  be  made  hence  to  the  (I'/j  hr.)  Sources  of  the  Pesio,  in  a  rocky 
ravine  below  the  steep  N.  side  of  the  Cima  Margimi-eis  (p.  56).  The 
Certosa  is  also  the  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  *Besimauda 
or  Bisalta  (S.  peak,  7897  ft.),  commanding  a  unique  view  of  the  valley 
of  the  Po  and  the  Alps  (mule-path,  4  hrs.),  and  of  the  Bee  Costa  Rossa 
(6575  ft.;  descent  to  Vernante  or  to  Limone,  sec  p.  55). 
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17  M.  Mondovi  (Alh.  TreLimoni  d'Oro,  good;  Leond'Oro), 
a  town  of  9200  inliab.,  was  the  seat  of  a  xiniversity  from  1560  to 
1719.  From  the  Breo  (1285  ft.),  or  lower  and  industrial  part  of 
the  town,  a  cable-tramway  ascends  to  the  Piazza  (1835  ft.),  or 
upper  part  of  the  town,  with  the  Cathedral  (15th  cent.)  and  a  mon- 
ument to  Francesco  Beccaria,  the  physicist  (1716-81).  The  Bel- 
vedere (1873  ft.),  with  its  Gothic  tower,  commands  a  splendid  view 
of  the  Alps. 

From  Mondovi  a  tramway  runs  to  (7  M.)  San  Michele  di  Mondovi 
(1155  ft. ;  Alb.  Loon  d'Oro)  via  (I1/2  M.)  tlie  *Santuario  di  Vice  (opposite 
the  H3t.  de  Mondovi,  with  thermal  springs),  a  huge  domed  structure, 
erected  in  1596-1736  from  the  plans  of  Ascanio  Vittozzi  and  containing 
the  tomb  of  Charles  Emmanuel  I.  (p.  32)  and  frescoes  by  Bern.  Galliari. 
From  San  Michele  highroads  lead  to  the  E.  via  Lesegno  (1385  ft.)  to 
(9Va  M.)  C'eva  (p.  59;  diligence  thrice  daily)  and  to  the  S.  via  Robiirent 
(2605  ft.)  to  (12  M.)  Pamparato  (2675  ft.;  Alb.  Italia;  omn.  twice  daily), 
a  village  prettily  situated  amongst  chestnut  woods,  with  large  stalactite 
caverns.  The  road  ends  beyond  Casotto  (Inn,  clean),  at  the  former  Car- 
thusian convent  of  Castello  di  Casotto  (1100  ft.),  whence  a  bridle-path 
crosses  the  Casotto  Pass  (1540  ft.),  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Bee  Mindino 
(6165  ft. ;  fine  views),  to  Garessio  (p.  59). 

From  Mondovi  a  railway  runs  to  (15'/2  M.)  Fossano  (p.  53)  to  the  N., 
and  another  ascends  the  valley  of  the  EUero  to  the  S.W.,  passing  (3^/^  M.) 
Frabosa-Bossda,  to  (-I'/a  M.)  Villanova  Mondovi  (2010  ft. ;  Alb.  Croce 
di  Malta),  a  picturesque  little  town  on  the  slope  of  the  Monte  Calvario 
(2110  ft.;  view).  About  11/4 -M.  to  the  W.  of  Villanova  is  the  Grotta 
dei  Dossi  (adm.,  May-Oct.,  1  fr.),  the  exploration  of  which  takes  about 
'/2  hr.  (electric  light).  —  About  11  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Frabosa-Bossea 
station,  in  the  beautiful  'Falle  di  Corsaglia,  is  the  much  finer  *Grotta 
di  Bossea,  which  is  illuminated  by  the  guide  with  magnesium-light.  It 
is  reached  in  3-4  lirs.,  via  (5  M.)  Frabosa-Sottana  and  the  summer-resort 
of  (7  M.)  Frabosa-Soprana  (2905  ft.;  Hot.  Gastone,  P.  7-9  fr.,  incl. 
wine,  open  May  15th-0ct.  15th).  The  cave  is  open  from  June  to  Oct. 
(adm.  21/4  fr.,  parties  cheaper;  no  fees);  the  inn  beside  it  is  open  from 
July  20th  to  the  beginning  of  September.     To  Ormea,  see  p.  59. 

We  proceed  along  the  verge  of  the  vine-clad  undulating  district 
of  Garzegna  to  (23  M.)  Bastia,  on  the  railway  from  Turin  to  Sa- 
vona  (see  p.  59). 


13.  Prom  Turin  to  Genoa. 

a.  Via  Bra  and  Savona. 

From  Turin  to  Savona,  9OV2M.,  in  i-SS/^  hrs.  (fares  16  fr.  95,  11  fr.  90, 
7  fr.  65  c.;  express  18  fr.  65,  13  fr.  5,  8  fr.  50  c.);  thence  to  Genoa, 
26>/.2  M.  in  IV4-2V4  Ills,  (fares  5  fr.,  3  fr.  50,  2  fr.  25  c. ;  express  5  fr.  50, 
3  fr.  85,  2  fr.  50  c).     Finest  views  to  the  right. 

From  Turin  to  Trofarcllo,  see  p.  60.  —  12'/2  M.  Villastellonc. 

18  M.  Caroiagnola  (785  fl.;  Alb.  deWAlbero  Fiorito;  Due 
Mori),  with  3200  inhab.,  was  the  birthplace  (1390)  of  the  famous 
condottiere  Francesco  Bussone,  son  of  a  swineherd,  usually  called 
Count  of  Carmagnola,  who  reconquered  a  great  part  of  Lombardy 
for  Duke  Filippo  Maria  Viscontl,  and  became  Generalissimo  of  the 
ilepublic  of  Venice  in  1426.   At  length  his  fidelity  was  suspected 
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by  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  he  was  beheaded  on  5th  May,  1432. 
Bussone's  fate  is  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  by  Manzoni.  —  The  'Car- 
magnole', the  celebrated  republican  dance  and  song  of  the  French 
Revolution,  was  named  after  this  town,  the  home  of  many  of  the 
street-musicians  of  Paris.  —  Steam-tramway  to  Carignano  (p.  48) 
and  Ttirin.  —  To  Cuneo  (Ventwiiglia),  see  pp.  53-57. 

31  M.  Bra  (910  ft.;  Alb.  Gamhero  cVOro,  good),  with  11,300 
inhab.  and  a  busy  trade  in  wine,  cattle,  truffles,  and  silk,  is  situated 
on  the  S.  spurs  of  the  Colli  Torinesi  (p.  36),  which  here  approach 
the  Apennines.   Branch  to  Cavallermaggiore,  see  p.  53. 

From  Bra  to  Alessakdria,  53  M.,  railway  in  3  hrs.  (fares  9  fr.  90, 
6  fr.  95,  4  fr.  45  c.).  —  41/2  M.  Santa  Vittoria;  pleasant  excursion  thence 
to  the  royal  chateau  of  Pollenzo,  with  the  remains  of  the  Roman  town 
of  PoUentia.  —  11  M.  Alba  (565  ft.;  Alh.  del  Camion  cVOro,  good; 
Buoi  Rossi),  with  8300  inhab.  The  cathedral  of  San  Lorenzo  dates  from 
the  15th  century.  Wine-growing  and  the  rearing  of  silk-worms  flourish 
in  the  environs.  Railless  tramway  to  (8  M.)  Barolo  (990  ft.),  noted  for 
its  wine  (comp.  p.  xxv).  —  191/2  M.  C'astagnole  Lanze;  branch-line  to 
Asti  (p.  61).  —  We  next  traverse  a  fertile  wine -country.  —  251/2  M. 
Santo  Stefano  Belbo,  on  the  Belbo,  the  valley  of  which  the  train  tra- 
verses for  some  distance.  —  84  M.  Nizza  ilonferrato  (455  ft. ;  Alb.  Bue 
Rosso,  well  spoken  of),  also  on  the  Asti-Ovada-Genoa  line  (p.  61).  —  48  M. 
Cantalupo-C'astcllasso  and  thence  to  Alessandria,  see  p.  62. 

36  M.  Cherasco  (945  ft.),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tcinaro  (p.  60) 
and  the  Stura  di  Dernonte  (p.  53),  is  not  seen  from  the  line,  which 
ascends  the  former.  To  the  left  lie  the  vine-clad  Colline  delleLanghe. 

54  M.  Basfia,  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Cuneo  (R.  12). 

621/2  M.  Ceva  (1275  ft.;  Alb.  Reale;  Corona  Grossa,  R. 
11/2-2  fr.),  a  humble  little  town  with  2700  inhab.,  on  the  Tanaro, 
with  an  old  castle. 

From  Ceva  to  Ormea  ,  221/2  M.,  railway  in  I1/4  hr.  (fares  4  fr.  20, 
2  fr.  95,  1  fr.  90  c).  —  The  train  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro,  in- 
tersecting the  ridges  of  the  Brianfonnais  zone  (p.  53).  —  71/2  M.  Bagnasco 
(615  ft.;  Alb.  Bagnasco),  on  the  road  (diligence)  running  via  (121/2  M.) 
Calizzano  (2160  ft. ;  Alb.  del  Genio)  to  (271/2  M.)  Finale  3Iarina  (p.  119).  — 
Beyond  (12  M.)  Priola  a  picturesque  ruined  castle  appears  on  the  left.  — 
151/2  M.  Garessio  (1950  ft.;  Leon  d'Oro;  Alb.  Garessio),  with  a  ruined 
castle  and  marble  quarries,  is  connected  with  (211/2  M.)  Albenga  (p.  119) 
by  a  road  crossing  the  pass  of  San  Bernardo  (8165  ft.).  To  Pamparato 
(Mondovi),  see  p.  58.  —  221/2  M.  Ormea  (2400  ft.;  *Grand-H6tel,  with 
hydropathic,  P.  7-18  fr. ;  Hot.  des  Alpes ;  Eot.-Pens.  dcs  Anglais;  Hot. 
d'Halia  et  des  Etrangers ;  Alb.  Nazionale),  an  ancient  and  picturesque 
little  town,  with  a  ruined  castle  and  marble  quarries,  is  frequented  as 
a  summer-resort.  Pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  to  the  S.W.  to  the 
(li/j  hr.)  stalactite  cavern  of  Nava;  farther  to  the  W.  through  the  rocky 
gorges  of  the  Negrone  to  (4  hrs.)  Viozene  (inn;  guides),  the  starting- 
point  for  the  ascent  of  tha  Mongioie  (8680  ft.;  3  hrs.);  to  the  W.  to  the 
top  of  tlie  Pizzo  d' Ormea  (8125  ft.;  41/2  hrs.);  to  the  N.  to  the  meadows 
on  the  Monte  Antoroto  (7035  ft.;  rich  Alpine  flora)  and  over  the  (31/4  hrs.) 
C'olle  di  Termini  (6580  ft.)  to  the  (21/2  hrs.)  Grotta  di  Bossea  (p.  58);  to 
the  S.E.  to  the  top  of  Ilonte  Armetta  (5705  ft. ;  8  hrs.).  —  From  Ormea 
a  picturesque  road  (motor-diligence  twice  daily  in  33/4-4  hrs.)  leads  across 
the  fortified  Colle  di  Nava  (3074  ft.;  Hot.  Mont  Gioje)  and  past  (13  M.) 
the  prettily  situated  village  of  Pieve  di  Teco  (805  ft. ;  Alb.  dell'  Angelo), 
in  the  Arroscia  valley,  to  (81  M.)  Oneglia  (p.  121). 
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The  train  passes  under  the  castle  of  Ceva  by  a  tunnel  and  be- 
gins to  cross  the  Ligurian  Alps,  the  finest  part  of  the  line.  Between 
this  point  and  Savona  are  numerous  viaducts  and  28  tunnels.  The 
train  quits  the  Tanaro  and  ascends.  Beyond  (66^2  ^I-)  Sale  delle 
Langhe  (2015  ft.)  is  the  Galleria  delBelbo,  a  tunnel  upwards  of 
2V2  M.  in  length,  the  longest  on  the  line.  —  TS'/z  ^^-  Cengio 
(1735  ft.),  in  the  valley  of  the  Bormida  di  Millesimo,  whence  the 
highroad  leads  to  (3  M.)  Millesimo  (1410  ft.),  with  an  interesting 
Roman  bridge. 

79  M.  San  Giuseppe  di  Cairo  (1120  ft.),  on  the  Bormida  di 
Singno,  through  the  valley  of  which  the  railway  from  San  Giuseppe 
di  Cairo  to  Acqui  descends  (see  pp.  63,  62). 

Interesting  journey  amid  the  deep  ravines  and  precipices  of 
the  Apennines.  Tunnels  and  viaducts  in  rapid  succession.  —  87  V2  M. 
Santuario  di  Savona,  a  pilgrimage-church,  founded  in  1536. 

9OY2  M.  Savona,  and  thence  to  Genoa,  see  pp.  118-116. 

b.  Via  Aequi  and  Ovada. 

991/2  M.  Railway  in  5-6V2  hrs.  (fares  18  fr.  60,  13  fr.,  8  fr.  40  c). 

The  line  at  first  runs  at  some  distance  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  Po,  crosses  its  affluent  the  Sangone,  and  then  the  Po  itself  by 
a  bridge  of  seven  arches.  —  5  M.  Moncalieri,  commanded  by  a 
royal  chateau  (p.  48).  A  final  retrospect  is  now  obtained  of  the 
hills  of  Turin  and  of  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Alps  to  the  left. 

8  M.  Trofarello  (765  ft.)  is  the  junction  for  branch-lines  to 
Savona  and  Cuneo-Vievola  (RR.  13a,  11). 

The  line  from  Turin  to  C'hieui  (I31/2  M.,  in  ca.  ^U  hr.)  also  diverges 
at  Trofarello.  —  Chieri  (930  ft. ;  Alh.  Cavallo  Bianco,  good;  Tre  Re),  au 
industrial  town  with  11,900  inhab.,  has  a  Gothic  Cathedral  (11th  cent.) 
and  a  freely  restored  octagonal  Baptisterij  (13th  cent.),  with  an  altar- 
piece  by  Defeudente  Ferrari  (p.  39).  —  A  pretty  road  (diligence  twice 
daily  in  V/.y^'^lt  l""-)  leads  to  the  E.  from  Chieri,  through  an  umlulatlng 
wine-growing  district,  to  Castelnuovo  d'Asti  (1005  ft. ;  Alb.  della  Ciocea, 
unpretending).  Al)oat  1  hr.'s  drive  to  the  N.  is  the  former  Abbazia  di 
Vezzolano  (1360  ft.),  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Charlemagne,  the 
Romanesque  church  of  which  (12th  cent. ;  interior  restored)  has  an  in- 
teresting sculptured  portal  and  contains  a  fine  rood-loft  and  frescoes  of  the 
15th  century.     The  cloisters  are  in  the  late-Romanesque  transition  style. 

lO'/a  M.  Camhiano-Santena ;  the  chateau  of  Santena,  1  M.  to 
the  S.  of  the  station,  contains  Cavour's  grave  (see  p.  42).  —  Beyond 
(I9Y2  M.)  Villanova  d'Asti  (855  ft.)  the  line  enters  the  fertile 
uplands  of  the  Colli  Torinesi  (p.  36).  —  3OV2  M.  San  Damiano. 
The  train  then  crosses  the  Borhore  and  reaches  the  valley  of  tiie 
Tanaro,  which  flows  down  to  the  Po  through  the  valley  between 
the  Colli  Torinesi  and  the  Apennines. 

35  M.  Asti  (410  ft.;  Rail.  Restaurant;  Alh.  Reale,  good;  Alh. 
Centralej,  tlie  Roman  Asta,  a  mediaeval-looking  town  with  18,900  in- 
hab. and  numerous  towers,  is  famous  for  its  sparkling  wine  (Asti 
spumanie)  and  its  horticulture.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.    The 
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Gothic  Cathedral.,  erected  iu  1348,  has  an  interesting  brick  facade; 
the  left  aisle  contains  two  altar-pieces  by  a  master  of  the  school 
of  Vercelli.  The  Romanesque  baptistery  of  San  Giovanni,  close 
by  (the  sacristan  of  the  cathedral  keeps  the  key),  is  a  circular  build- 
ing (now  without  a  font),  built  in  the  11th  cent.(?)  over  an  ancient 
Christian  basilica,  part  of  which  has  again  been  rendered  accessible; 
it  has  monolithic  columns  with  capitals  bearing  Christian  symbols 
(6th  cent.).  In  the  Piazza  Altieri  is  a  statue  of  the  poet  Vittorio 
Alfieri  (1749-1803);  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  contains  an 
Alfieri  Museum.  Near  the  Porta  Alessandria,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  church  of  San  Pietro,  is  the  small  octagonal  Baptistery  of  San 
Pietro  (11th  cent.),  borne  by  short  columns  with  cubical  capitals, 
and  enclosed  by  a  low  polygonal  gallery.  —  Asti  is  the  junction 
of  the  line  to  Genova  via  Alessandria  (R.  13  c). 

From  Asti  to  Mortaba  (Milan),  46  M.,  railway  in  21/2-3^/4  lii's-  (fares 
8  fr.  60,  6  fr.  5,  3  fr.  90  c).  Stations  unimportant;  28  M.  Casale  Mon- 
ferrato,  see  p.  83 ;  Mortara,  see  p.  226.  —  From  Asti  to  C'astagnole 
(p.  59),  13  M.,  in  8/4  hr.  —  Steam  Tramways  from  Asti  to  Cortanze, 
C'anale,  and  Montemagyio  (p.  83). 

The  Genoa  line  now  crosses  the  Tanaro  and  near  (38 Yj  ^0 
San  Marzanotto-Rivi  reaches  the  wine-growing  hill-district  of 
the  Colli  Astigiani,  the  N.  termination  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines. 
On  a  hill  is  the  old  chateau  of  Bellangero.  —  4072  M.  Mongar- 
dino.  We  thread  a  tunnel  and  enter  the  valley  of  the  Tiglione.  — 
45  Y2  M.  Agliano  -  Castelnuovo  -  Calcea.  —  The  line  crosses  the 
Belbo  and  unites  with  that  from  Bra  to  Alessandria  at  (50 Y2  ^0 
Nizza  Monferrato  (p.  59),  a  town  of  9200  inhab.,  with  vineyards 
and  silk-culture.  —  55 Y2  "^-  Mombaruzzo  (1055  ft.),  in  the  Vol 
Cervino.  —  \Ve  thread  a  long  tunnel  and  near  (58Y2  '^•)  Alice 
Belcolle  reach  the  valley  of  the  Medrio  (good  wine). 

63V/2  ^^-  Acqui  (540  ft.;  Grands-Hotels  des  Thermes;  Hot. 
Roma  Bagni;  Hot.  Moderne  3Ieubl^),  the  Aquas  Statiellae  of  the 
Romans,  an  episcopal  town  on  the  Bormida,  with  17,000  inhab.  and 
a  considerable  wine-trade,  is  known  for  its  warm  saline  sulphur 
springs  (84-162°),  efficacious  against  rheumatism.  The  Vecchie 
Terme,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bormida,  are  used  in  summer 
(June-Sept.),  the  Nuove  Terme  (preferred  by  foreigners;  hotel,  see 
above),  in  the  town,  near  the  warmest  spring  (La  Bollente),  chiefly 
in  winter.  The  double-aisled  Cathedral  dates  from  the  12th  cent- 
ury. —  To  Alessandria  and  Savona,  see  pp.  62,  63. 

We  cross  the  Bormida  by  a  bridge  of  15  arches.  65  M.  Visone 
(560  ft.) ;  67  Y2  ^^-  Prasco-Cremolino.  The  tunnel  of  Cremolino,  2 M. 
long,  brings  us  to  the  valley  of  the  Orba,  an  affluent  of  the  Tanaro. 

72 Y2  M.  Ovada  (610  ft.;  Alb.  dell'  Universo,  R.  2-2 Y2  fi'O, 
with  8600  inhab.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sttira  with  the  Orba. 

From  Ovada  to  Alessasdbia  (p.  62),  21  M.,  railway  in  I1/4-IV2  h'"- 
(fares  3  fr.  95,   2  fr.  80,   1  f r.  80  c.).  —  Steam  Tramway   to  Novi  (p.  63). 
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We  ascend  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Stnra.  77  Vj  M.  Rossiglione 
(984  ft.).  —  Numerous  viaducts  and  tunnels.  Beyond  (81  '/j  ^0  Cam- 
poligure  (1165  ft.),  its  highest  point,  the  line  pierces  the  crest  of 
the  Apennines  by  the  Galleria  del  Tiirchino  (4  M.  long).  Overhead 
is  the  pass  of  the  same  name  (1745  ft.).  We  descend  to  (SS'/j  ^0 
Mele  (410  ft.),  about  3  M.  above  Voltri  (p.  117). 

Farther  on  the  line  skirts  the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  88  M. 
Acquasanta ;  92  M.  Granara;  941/2  M.  Borzoli{22h  ft.).  Several 
fine  views  of  the  sea  are  obtained  to  the  right.  —  97 '/j  M.  San 
Pier  cV Arena  (p.  116).  Thence  to  Genoa,  see  p.  63.  —  99 '/j  M. 
Genoa,  see  p.  95. 

c.  Via  Alessandria  and  Novi. 

103  M.  Railway  in  3-81/4  hrs.  (faros  19  fr.  30,  13  fr.  50,  8  fr.  70  c. ; 
express  20  f r.  75,  14  fr.  55,  9  fr.  40  c. ;  by  the  Paris-Rome  'train  de  luxe' 
28  fr.  20  e.).  —  Holders  of  thrtugh-tickets  to  San  Renio  and  Ventimiglia 
change  carriages  at  San  Pier  d'Arena. 

From  Turin  to  (35  M.)  Asti,  sec  p.  60.  —  Thence  our  line  ascends 
tlie  valley  of  the  Tanaro.  —  47  M.  Felizzano  (375  ft.).  Near  Ales- 
sandria the  line  to  Arona  (branch  of  the  Simplon  railway,  p.  5)  and 
Bellinzona  (R.  36)  diverges  to  the  N.   We  cross  the  Tanaro. 

56  Y2  ^^-  Alessandria  (Railway  Restaurant).  —  Hotels  (comp. 
p.  xxi).  Hot.  Continental  et  Grand  Mogol,  Via  Felice  Cavallotti  8,  R. 
2-5  fr. ;  Hot.  de  V Europe,  Via  Alessandro  Terzo,  good;  Alb.  Venesia, 
Corso  Roma,  R.  IV2-2  fr.  —  Post  &  Telegraph  Office,  Via  Parma,  near 
the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele.  —  Regulations  for  the  neiglibourhood  of 
fortifications,  corap.  p. 

Alessandria  (310  ft.),  founded  in  1168  by  the  Lombard  towns 
allied  against  the  Emp.  Fredericii  Barbarossa,  was  named  after 
Pope  Alexander  III.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  a  province,  with 
35,900  inhab.  and  thriving  industries,  including  a  large  felt  hat 
factory  (borsalino).  From  the  Piazza  Garibaldi  the  Via  Vittoria 
leads  to  the  left  to  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Thence  the  Via  Umberto  Primo  and  the  Via  Voghieri  lead 
to  the  N.W.  to  the  handsome  bridge  over  the  Tanaro  and  the  huge 
Citadel  on  the  left  bank. 

Alessandria  is  a  junction  for  several  lines:  via  Novara  to  Bellinzona 
and  to  Arona,  sec  p.  6  and  R.  36;  to  VcrccUi  via  Valenza.  see  p.  83;  to 
Milan  via  Mortara  and  Vigevano,  sec  p.  226;  to  Pavia  via  Torreberetti, 
seep.  243;  to  Piaccnza,  Parma,  Bologna,  etc.,  sec  RR.  56  and  57;  to  Bra 
(Oavallermaggiore),  see  p.  .59;  to  Ovada,  see  p.  01. 

Steam  Tramways  (starting  from  Alessandria  station)  run  to  the  N.W. 
via  San  Salvatore  Monfcrrato  to  Casale  Monferrato  (p.  83);  to  the  W. 
to  Montemngno  (p.  83) ;  to  the  N.E.  to  Sale  (p.  244) ;  to  the  S.E.  via  Spinetta 
(p.  433)  to  iilandrofjno.  The  last  two  lines  pass  (3^/4  M.)  Marengo,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Bormida,  where,  on  14th  June,  1800,  Napoleon  defeated 
the  Austrians  in  a  moinontous  battle. 

From  Alessandria  to  Savona,  65  M.,  railway  in  4-4V«  hrs.  (fares 
12  fr.  20,  8  fr.  55,  5  fr.  50  c).  —  As  far  as  (5  M.)  Cantalupo-CaMellazzo 
the  line  is  the  same  as  to  Bra  (see  p.  59).  —  21  M.  Acqui,  also  a  station 
on  the  railway  from  Asti  to  Ovada  and  Genoa   (see  p.  61).   —  The  lino 
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ascends  the  valley  of   the  Borinida,   passing  through  numerous  tunnels. 
52  M.  San  Giuseppe  di  Cairo,  see  p.  60.  —  65  M.  Savona,  see  p.  118. 

The  line  quits  the  Tanaro  valley  and  crosses  the  Bormida. 
To  the  left,  in  the  plain  extending  towards  the  Scrivia,  is  the  battle- 
field of  Marengo  (see  p.  62). 

69Y2  M.  Novi  Lig-ure  (760  ft.;  Alb.  Beale),  a  town  with 
17,900  inhab.,  commanded  to  the  right  by  hills  with  a  belvedere- 
tower,  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  Austrians  and 
Russians  under  Suvoroff  over  the  French  on  15th  Aug.,  1799. 

Branch-line  from  Novi  to  Pavia  and  Milan  via  Tortona  and  Voghera, 
see  R.  37.     Steam-tramway  to  Ooada,  see  p.  61. 

A  badly  kept  Highroad  leads  to  the  S.  from  Novi,  via  (6  M.)  Gavi 
(780  ft. ;  inn),  in  the  Val  del  Leinme,  to  (121/2  M.)  Voltaggio  (1120  ft. ; 
*Grand- Hotel,  with  hydropathic,  open  1st  June- 15th  Oct.,  P.  from 
8  fr. ;  Alb.  Voltaggio;  diligence  to  Busalla,  see  below),  a  small  place  with 
baths  and  a  sulphur-spring  (621//  Fahr.).  The  road  goes  on  over  the 
(19'/ii  M.)  Passo  la  Bocchetta  (2530  ft.)  to  (23V.2  M.)  Campomorone  (380  ft.) 
and  (25  M.;  Pontedecimo  (see  below).  For  motor-cars  the  route  over  the' 
Colic  dei  (iiovi  is  preferable.  ■    ' 

74  M.  Serravalle  Scrivia  (7 dO  ft.;  Alb.  della  Stazione)  lies 
3^/4  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Gavi  (see  above),  on  the  highroad  from  Tortona 
(,p.  244)  over  the  Colle  dei  Giovi  (see  below)  to  Genoa.  — *  The  train 
enters  a  mountainous  region.  —  77  M.  Arquata  Scrivia  (820  ft.), 
with  a  ruined  castle.  Between  this  and  Genoa  there  are  twenty-four 
tunnels.  The  train  threads  its  way  by  means  of  embankments 
through  the  picturesque  Bocchetta,  the  narrow  rocky  valley  of 
the  Scrivia,  which  is  crossed  several  times.  —  83  M.  Isola  del 
Cantone;  on  a  hill  to  the  right  a  ruined  castle. 

85Y2  M.  B.onco  Sorivia  (1085  ft.;  Alb.  Leon  d'Oro),  a  small 
town  with  2600  inhabitants. 

At  Ronco  the  old  line  via  Busalla,  which  some  trains  follow,  diverges 
to  the  left  from  the  main  line.  From  Busalla  to  Genoa  the  line  was 
electrified  in  1910.  Beyond  Busalla  (diligence  to  Voltaggio,  see  above) 
it  passes  three  manufacturing  places  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Polceverai 
(see  below):  Pontedecimo  (280ft.;  Alb.  della  Posta;  tramway  to  Genoa, 
see  p.  97),  Bolzaiieto  (165  ft.),  and  Rivardlo  Ligu-^e  (85  ft.).  —  15Va  ^^ 
San  Pier  d' Arena  (see  below). 

The  main  line  penetrates  the  Colle  dei  Griovi  (1550  ft.)  by 
the  Ronco  Tunnel,  upwards  of  5  M.  in  length,  and  then  descends 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  narrow  Polcevera  Valley,  partly  by 
means  of  viaducts.  —  91Y2  M-  Mignanego  (510  ft.),  the  station 
for  the  Stabilimento  Idroterapico  al  Colle  dei  Giovi  (1150  ft.;  P. 
from  7  fr.).  —  9572  M.  Sa7i  Quirico  in  Val  Polcevera  (300  ft.). 
—  The  valley  expands;  its  well-cultivated  slopes  are  dotted  with 
the  summer-villas  of  the  Genoese.  —  We  cross  the  river. 

lOl  M.  San  Pi6x'  d' Arena  (p.  116;  Rail.  Restaurant,  L. 
3Y2,  D.  372-4V2  ^'■•1  i"*^^-  wine).  On  the  right  are  the  lighthouse 
and  the  rocky  headland,  mentioned  on  p.  112,  below  which  the  train 
passes  by  tunnels. 

103  M.  Genoa,  see  p.  95. 
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14.  From  Turin  to  the  Graian  Alps. 

The  Gkaiam  Alps  (the  Alpes  Graix  of  antiquity),  an  extensive 
mountiiiu- syntem  culminating  in  the  tiainarella  {p.  Hb)  in  the  iS.,  the 
Hutur  tp.  til)  in  the  K.,  and  the  Gran  I'aradiao  (p.  8U;  in  the  E.,  lie 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Dura  Baltea  (p.  t>H)  auii  the  Ixcrc  (p.  2)  on 
the  N.,  auil  those  of  the  llora  Hijiaria  (p.  ij  an  dthe  Arc  (p.  2)  on  the  S. 
Tiie  chief  valleys  in  the  fcJ.  pail  of  the  group  are  the  three  narrow  upper 
valleys  of  the  Staradi  Laiizo  (see  helow  and  p.  65)  and  the  Voile  deli'  Oreo, 
the  central  portion  of  which  is  known  as  the  Valle  di  Locana.  —  Cump. 
the  Map,  p.  78. 

a.  From  Turin  to  Laxzo,  20  M.,  railway  in  '74-1 V4  br.  (fares 
3  fr.  35,  2  fr.  25,  1  fr.  50  c),  starting  from  the  Via  Ponte  Mosca 
(PI.  E,  1),  wliere  carriages  or  seats  in  the  omnibus  for  the  Stura 
valleys  sbould  be  engaged  in  advance.  —  4^2  M.  Ve)ia}na  Reaie, 
with  the  ruins  of  a  royal  bunting-chateau,  at  the  influx  of  the 
Cerunda  into  the  iStara  di  Lauzo,  an  atiluent  of  the  Po.  The 
train  crosses  both  and  ascends  the  valley  of  the  fcJtura.  —  13  M. 
Ciri^  (1130  ft.;  Leon  d'Oro),  with  a  13th  cent.  Gothic  church. 

20  M.  Lauzo  Toi'inese  (1770  ft.;  Bail.  Restaurant ;  Fosta; 
Torino ;  Kurupa)  is  a  small  place  (1600  inbab.),  prettily  situated 
on  a  hill,  with  a  ruined  castle,  and  surrounded  with  villas.  The  Fonte 
del  Roc,  which  crosses  the  Stura,  ^j^  M.  to  tiie  S.  of  Lanzo,  with 
an  arch  120  ft.  in  width,  was  built  in  1378. 

To  the  N.  of  Lanzo  opens  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Tesso,  the  chief 
place  in  which  is  (3^/^  M.)  cucmnoto  Toriuese  (2395  ft. ;  Alb.  d'ltalia.).  On 
the  Monte  Bastia,  1'/^  hr.  to  the  W.  of  Lauzo,  is  the  Santu-ario  di  Saiit' 
Ignazio  (SOtju  ft.). 

Lanzo  is  the  best  starting-point  for  excursions  in  the  Valleys 
of  the  Stura,  which  diverge  from  each  other  at  the  Route  di 
Gernia/jnano,  2^1^  M.  above  Lanzo. 

1.  The  Valle  di  Viu  is  the  southernmost  of  these  (motor-  dili- 
gence in  summer  to  Usseglio  in  2  hrs.,  fare  5  fr.  at  other  times 
omn.  in  b^j^  hrs.;  one-horse  carr.  14,  two-horse  25  fr.).  The  chief 
villages  are:  10  M.  Viii  (2575  ft.;  Alb.  di  Viu;  Corona  Reale),  on 
a  N.E.  spur  of  the  Monte  Civrari  (7550  ft;  5  hrs.);  13  M.  Lemie 
(3150  ft.;  Stella;  San  Michele);  and  (18'/^  M.)  Usseglio  (4100  ft.; 
Alb.  Cibrario;  Rocciamclone),  at  the  S.  base  of  the  Torred'Ovarda 
(10,090  ft.);  guides,  Franc.  Ferro-Famil  and  Pietro  Re-Fiorentin. 

About  2'/.j  lirs.  to  the  S.VV.  of  Usseglio,  in  the  Vallone  di  Malciaunsia, 
are  the  chalets  of  MalciaiinHia  (3850  ft. ;  poor  accommodation),  1  hr.  beyond 
which  lies  the  Layo  Nero  (6670  ft.),  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  head 
of  the  valley  (iiocciamelone,  Punta  del  Fort,  Punta  dell'  Autarct)  and  of 
the  Torre  d'Ovarda.  —  The  Rifuyio  dl  I  era  Ciaval  (8165  ft.),  between 
the  Muiite  Lera  (11,010  ft.)  and  the  Crocc  Rngga  (11,700  ft.),  lies  1'/.^  hr«. 
to  the  N.W.  of  Usseglio,  via  the  Vallone  d' Arnav  and  the  Vallone  di 
I'era  Ciaval.  The  Crocc  Rossa  is  ascended  thence  in  3  hrs.  via  the  C'olle 
delta  Valletta  (10,335  ft.);  guide  12  fr.  —  An  attractive  pass  (guide  12  fr.) 
leads  via  the  Vallone  d'Arnas,  the  (2Vii  hrs.)  Alp  Besnanetto  (6yi0  ft.), 
and  the  (2  hrs.)  I'anno  Mangioire  (9925  ft.)  to  the  (2  hrs.)  P^iano  delta 
Mumia  and  (tO  min.)  Baline  (p.  65). 
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S.  The  Vallb  d'Ala,  the  central  valley,  diverges  from  the  N. 
valley  beyond  {b^j^M..)  J:'essinetto  (187011.;  Hot.  des  Alpes,  on  the 
W.  slope  of  Aloute  Uaslia;.  A  motor-  diligence  runs  daily  from  Lanzo 
to  lialme  from  mid-July  to  mid-Sept,  in  i^j  hr.,  10  fr.  (omn.  at  other 
times  iu  5'/2  hrs.;  one-horse  carr.  14,  two-horse  25  fr.).  —  S  M.. 
Veres  (2310  ft.;  Alb.  di  Ceres;  Italia);  13'/,  M.  ALa  di  Stura 
(3545  ft.;  Urand-Hotel,  with  garden;  Bruneri;  guide,  P.  A.  Tetti); 
15V8  M.  Aloiidroite  (4205  ft.;  Hot.  Kegiua),  at  the  S.  base  of  the 
precipitous  Uia  di  Mondroiie  (9725  ft.)  and  near  the  waterfall  of 
the  (jruryia  di  Muadrune.  —  18  M.  Balme  (4785  ft.;  Alb. 
Reaie;  hdvedere ;  Deljiiw,  guides,  Giac.  liogiutto,  M.  A.  Bricco, 
Ant.  (Jastagueri),  a  village  at  the  N.  base  of  the  Torre  d'Uvarda  (p.  64). 

A  bndic-ijatlj  from  xialiuu  leads  to  the  W.  tu  the  (50  mm.;  I'iaiio 
delta  Maaaa  (Jtiooft. ;  Aib.  iJio;^gi,  V.  fromSfr.),  near  the  'Itsta  Ciarva  and 
Hocca  A'e/a,  bolh  of  luturcst  to  geologists,  and  on  to  (2  hrs.;  the  Rifuyio- 
Alberyv  (xOntaUli,  on  the  Crut  dec  Viuusviiie  (Stiyo  ft.),  the  startiug-poiut 
for  tue  ascents  of  the  BettauKae  111,915  ft.;  difficult;  5'/^  hrs.;  guide 
25  fr.)  and  ilie  tiaiiiareUa  or  Uia  Ciaiuarella  (I2,u(j0  ft.;  4'/^  hrs.;  guide 
18  fr.j.  —  I'rom  the  Piano  delta  Mussa  a  diliieult  pass  leads  via  the 
(I'/a  hr.)  Aipe  di  Ciamarella  (^'ib  ft.;  and  the  (1^/4  iir.)  (xhizet  di  Hea 
(Stfio  ft.;  to  the    VaUu/ie  di  Hea  and  (3  hrs.)  Furno  (see  below). 

3.  The  *Valle  Grande  di  Stuka  is  the  N.  and  chief  valley 
(diligence  to  Forno,  b^|^  hrs.;  one-horse  carr.  12,  two-horse  20  fr.). 
The  chief  villages  are:  9^2 -M.  (Jantuira  (2560  ft.;  Alb.  delCentro); 
12'/j  M.  Chialamberto  (2805  ft.;  Posta;  Albero  Fiorito),  near 
which  are  several  earth-pyramids;  15 Y2  ^-  Bonzo  (3195ft.),  at  the 
S.  base  of  the  Munte  BeUayarda  (,p.  66);  16  M.  BiaLpMa  (,3505  ft. ; 
Baraccone);  and  (l6'/j  -M.)  Groscavatlo  (3615  ft.;  Alb.  di  Gros- 
cavallo,  with  humorous  wall-paintings).  —  20  M.  Forno  Alpi 
Grate  (4020  ft.;  Alb.  J^Yancesia ;  guide,  P.  Anacleto  Girardi)  lies 
at  the  8.E.  base  of  the  Levaana  (p.  66).  About  IY2  ^-  to  the  S. 
is  the  iSaiduario  delta  Madonna  del  Forno  (4395  ft.). 

The  little  Rifuyio  delta  Gara  (7315  ft.),  3  hrs.  to  the  W.  of  Forno,  is 
the  starting-point  lor  the  very  interesting  ascent  of  lim  Leoanna  Orientale 
(ll,t}t>5  ft. ;  b  hrs. ;  guide  iO  fr.).  Descent  to  Veresole,  see  p.  66.  —  An 
attractive  route  (b-7  hrs.)  leads  over  the  Voile  delta  Riccoia  (8S75  ft.), 
between  the  Levauna  and  the  Uorno  Bianco  (p.  6b),  to  the  Layo  di  Drea 
and  ferenote  (p.  66). 

I'or  the  passes  from  the  Stura  valleys  to  Bessans  and  Bonn-eval  in 
Savoy,  see  Baedeker's  Houtherii  Franca. 

b.  From  Turin  to  Cekesole  Reale.  From  the  Stazione  di  Porta 
Susa  (p.  33)  to  (32  M.)  Foul,  railway  in  Vj^-l'^j^  hr.  (fares  4  fr.  5, 
2fr.  60c.).  —  772M.  iSettimo  'l'orintise{p.62);  13JVI.  ^an  Benigno, 
with  the  Abbazia  di  Frattaaria,  founded  about  1000.  —  21 '/2  M. 
Rtvarolo  Vanavese  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  via  Uztyna 
(omn.  to  the  ducal  chateau  of  Aylie)  to  Castellamonte.  —  2778  -M- 
Valperya  (1280  ft.),  commanded  by  the  (1^4  hr.)  ISantuario  di 
BelinoiUe  (2380  ft.;  now  an  Observantine  convent;  view),  founded 
by  King  Arduin  (p.  68)  in  1010  and  rebuilt  in  1300.  —  28V2  ^^• 
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Cuorgn^  (1350  ft. ;  Alb.  della  Corona  Grossa;  Alb.  Umberto  Prime), 
an  industrial  little  town  and,  next  to  Pont,  the  chief  place  in  the 
ValLe  UeU'Orco. 

32  M.  Pont  Cauavese  (1600  ft.;  Alb.  Ce«<rafe),  a  picturesque 
little  place  with  ancient  watch-towers  and  two  cotton -factories, 
lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val  tSuana.  Frassiiieto  (3430  ft.),  a 
village  on  the  8.  W.  slope  of  the  Faata  Quinseina  (7680  ft.),  2  hrs. 
to  the  N.E.  of  Pont,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  plain  of  the  Po. 

A  road  (diligonce  twice  daily)  ascuads  tlie  pretty  Val  Soaiia  via 
(I'/a  ^0  Iiiyia  tu  (7  M.j  Konco  Vaiiavenei'SOSJ  ft.;  Alb.  Nazioiiale;  Hot. 
Moutclavina,  K.  ^/^-I'/a  ^'^■)>  tlie  stai'tiug-puint  for  the  ascent  of  the  *Mo>ite 
Colombo  (9315  ft.;  7  hrs.,  guide  8  f r. ;  view;.  The  road  goes  on  to  (9Vj  M.) 
Valprato  and  (11  M.)  (Janpiglla  Soaiia  {M^iO  it.).     To  C'ogne,   see  p.  78. 

From  Pont  a  dusty  Road  (diligence  to  Locana  twice,  to  Noasca 
once  daily;  carr.  from  the  Grand-Hotel  at  Ceresole  Reale  meet  the 
first  morning  train;  ascends  through  the  valley  of  the  Oreo  via  (3  M.; 
Sparone  (1760  ft.),  with  a  ruined  castle,  (8  M.)  Locana  (2025  ft.) 
Corona  Grossa;  Tre  Pernici;  Cervo),  the  chief  village  of  the  Valle 
di  Locana.,  and  (lO'/a  M.)  Ferebecche,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vallone 
di  Fiantonetto  (p.  79),  to  [iQ^j^'M..)  Noasca  (3485  ft.;  Alb.  Reale, 
R.  3'/2  li'-)-  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  pretty  waterfall  of  the 
Noaschdta.  —  A  road  (4'/2  M.)  leads  from  Noasca  through  the 
wild  gorge  of  the  Oreo  (the  '■iScaiari'  or  ^Orrldo  dtUe  Scale')  to  — 

Ceresole  Beale  (4905  ft.;  *  Grand- Hotel,  R.  from  3'/^,  B. 
11/4,  L.  3,  D.  4'/2,  P.  incl.  wine  12  fr.;  Hot.  Blanchetti,  R.  from  27j, 
D.  4'/2j  P-  from  9  fr.,  plainer),  a  parish  with  300  inhab.,  situated 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Oreo,  between  the  Merola 
(7385  ft.j,  Cianna  (8355  ft.),  and  Ciina  Curniaon  (10,375  ft.),  on 
the  N.,  and  the  Cinia  di  DeseHa  (8095  ft.),  tlie  Monte  BeUugarda 
(9645  ft.),  Curno  Bianco  (9460  ft.),  and  the  four-peaked  Levanna 
(11,875  ft.),  on  the  S.  On  the  S.  bank  of  the  brook  are  two  mineral 
springs.  The  road  leads  from  the  hotels,  past  the  Cappella  del 
Carmine,  to  the  {'/^  hr.)  parish-church  (view),  and  thence  past  the 
gendarmerie  barracks  in  Borgiallu  and  (74  M.)  Mua  to  Vhiapili 
di  ISotto  and  (^4  iir.)  Chiapiii  di  ISopra,  the  two  liighest  hamlets. 

Excursions  (guides,  Doni.  Btaacfu/tti,  I'nolo  Colombo,  Bart.  Ro- 
lando, 5-6  fr.  per  day;  mule  and  driver  10  fr.).  Via  Gro>iso,  the  lowest 
hamlet  of  Ceresole,  and  through  line  tir-woods  to  the  (1  hr.)  Alpi  Craaionatf 
(5806  ft.),  the  (1  hr.)  Alpi  Lict,  and  the  (25  min.)  Laghetti  delta  Bellagarda 
(7340  ft.),  on  the  N.E.  slope  of  the  Monte  Bellagarda.  —  From  Frcra,  on 
the  6.  bank  of  ilie  Oreo,  to  the  (2i/,  hrs.)  Lago  di  Ores  (6830  ft.),  affording 
a  fine  view  of  the  Levanuetta  (11,280  ft.).  —  From  Mua  (see  above)  to 
the  (21/2  lirs.)  Alpi  di  Ncl  and  the  Lago  di  Nel  (7800  ft.),  at  the  foot  of 
the  vast  Nel  Glacier,  below  -"he  Levanna  Centrale  (11,875  ft.)  and  L&- 
vaana  Occidentals  (11,788  ft.).  —  Over  the  CoLle  di  Nel  (8360  ft.),  between 
the  Lago  di  Dres  and  tlie  Alpi  di  Ncl,  to  the  (t  hrs.)  little  Rifaqio 
della  Lecanna  (9185  ft.)  and  ascent  theace  (3'/2  hrs.),  viil  the  Colle  I'er- 
dato  (10,637  ft.),  of  the  Lvoanna  Orientate  (p.  65;.  —  From  the  Cappella 
del  Carmine  (see  above;  via  the  Alpe  Sciide  or  8a6  (6385  ft.),  the  Colle 
Lasere  tlUO  ft.),  between  the  Merola  and  Ciarma,  and  the  Atpc  CianeT 
(?«6()  ft-),-  ttr  the  fl   hr.)    Atpc   liroylietio  (7'i«5  ft.),    ut    the    head,  of   thu" 
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Vnlloiie.  del  Rttc.  and  thence  by  a  royal  hunting-path  to  the  (2  hrs.)  *Colle 
della  Porta  (9880  ft.),  hctwcen  the  Cima  Curmaon  and  the  Cimn  di 
Brenil  or  Broglio  (11,335  ft.),  whence  we  have  a  view  of  the  Graian 
Alps  as  far  as  the  Torre  ri'Ovarda  (p.fi4)  and  of  the  Tarcntaise  heights 
(■Grande  Motte.  Vanoise).  on  the  W.  We  may  desscend  on  the  W.  to  the 
(i/2hr.)  LiTflro  Lillet  (9070  ft.),  at  the  S.  ba.se  of  "the  Mare  Percia  (11.105  ft.), 
and  return  thence  to  the  S.  to  (2  hrs.)  Mna,  via  the  AIpe  del  Medico  (8115  ft.), 
the  AIpe  MieUet  (7690  ft.),  and  Pisson  (fi830  ft.). 

Passes.  Over  the  Colle  della  Piccola  to  Forno,  see  p.  fi5;  over  the 
Col  dii  Nivolet  to  Val  Savaranche  (with  ascent  of  the  Gran  Paradise)  and 
ViUeneuve  (Aosta).  see  p.  75;  over  the  Col  du  Carro  to  Bowieval,  and 
over  tlie  Col  de  la  Galise  to  Val  d^Isere  in  Savoy,  see  Baedeker's  Southern 
Frayice. 

15.  Prom  Turin  to  Aosta  and  Conrmayeur. 

Railway  to  (80  M.)  Aosta  in  41/2-0  hrs.  (fares  15  fr.,  10  fr.  50,  6  fr. 
75  c. ;  express  in  3-3'/4  hrs.,  train  in  summer  only,  fares  16  fr.  50.  11  fr.  55, 
7  fr.  50  c).  The  part  of  the  line  between  Ivrea  and  Aosta  (411/2  M.,  in 
13/J.21/2  hrs. :  fares  7  fr.  80,  5  fr.  45,  3  fr.  50  c.)  is  distinsnished  both  by 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  boldness  of  its  enffineeringr.  — •  From 
Aosta  to  Oonrma>/em\  23  M.,  Motor  OMNiBrs  twice  daily  from  July  1st 
to  Sept.  15th  in  2  hrs.,  fare  10  fr.  (in  the  other  direction  8  fr.) ;  luffsage 
1  fr.  20  c.  per  22  lbs.  Dilisronce  or  carriasre  (one-horse  15.  two-horse  25  fr.) 
in  5  hrs. ;  a  very  fine  drive,  but  hot  and  dusty  in  the  heis-ht  of  summer. 

The  valleys  of  Aosta  and  Susa  (p.  49)  were  alternately  occupied  by 
the  Franks  and  the  Lon.^obards  and  belonsed  to  the  Franconian  Empire, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  South  French  dialect  (lan(i>ie  vnldofnine)  still 
predominates  in  these  Italian  districts.  The  villafre  of  Bard  (below  the 
fort)  is  the  point  of  transition  from  Italian  to  French.  The  valleys  close 
to  the  E.  and  S.  sides  of  Monte  Rosa  were  settled  by  German  peasants 
from  the  Valais  in  the  13th  cent.,  and  in  the  parts  nearest  the  mountain 
a  German  dialect  is  still  spoken. 

From  Turin  to  (18  M.)  Chivasso,  see  pp.  81,  82.  —  The  line 
to  Aosta  here  diverges  to  the  N.  from  that  to  Milan.  Between  the 
depressions  of  the  lower  mountains  peep  the  Gran  Paradiso,  and 
to  the  E.,  farther  on,  Monte  Rosa.  —  Beyond  (26V9  M.)  Caluso 
Canavese  (990  ft.)  the  train  traverses  a  tunnel  below  the  Moraine 
Circus  of  Ivrea,  the  chain  of  hills  (12  M.  by  18  M.)  on  the  S. 
margin  of  the  former  Dora  g;lacier,  which  projects  in  the  form  of 
a  delta  into  the  plain  of  the  Po.  Behind  the  hills  is  a  swampy  region 
with  small  ponds,  the  remains  of  a  large  lake  which  existed  still 
in  the  Roman  time.  To  the  E.  rise  the  Serra  d'lvrea  (p.  68).  — 
Beyond  (33  M.)  Strambino  (820  ft.)  we  cross  the  Chivsella.  In 
the  foreground,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Dora  valley,  we  see  the 
Monr/regorio  (6410  ft.)  on  the  left  and  the  Colma  di  Momharone 
(p.  86)  on  the  right. 

38  Vo  M.  Ivr6a  (Railway  Restaurant).  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxi). 
*Sc>idn  di  Franria.  R.  from  2V2  fr. :  Corona  d' TtaJia;  Alh.  di  Londra. 
—  Cafes.  Caffk  d^Jlo  Statnto .  Caffe  del  Commercio,  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanivcle;  Caffk-Ristorante  Massimo  d'Azedlio. 

Ivrea  (875  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  Canavese  and  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  is  a  town  with  6000  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
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Dora  Bnffea  CFr.  Dnirp'K  the  Duria  Major  of  the  Romans.  The 
hill  (990  ft.l.  at  the  E.  base  of  which  it  lies,  is  crowned  bv  the 
Ca^fello  delle  Quaftro  Tnrri ,  bnilt  by  Amadcns  VT.  fp.  32)  in 
1358,  and  now  a  prison.  Only  three  of  the  lofty  brick  towers  re- 
main, the  fourth  havin»  been  destroyed  by  lijhtnin"  in  1676. 

Ivrea.  the  anoient;  Evnrp.din,  was  colonizod  hv  the  Rnnnni.  B.C.  100, 
in  ordor  to  eommind  the  Alnlne  rnntes  ovrr  the  Great  and  Little  St.  Hern- 
ard.  Of  the  mariraves  of  Tvrea  the  he'^t-known  are  Berpnnor  TT.  M.  966) 
and  Ardnin  (lOlH),  who  obtained  the  Italian  erown  at  Pavia  ""p.  210). 

Near  the  station  the  river  is  crossed  by  two  bridges,  one  of 
which  is  a  Roman  Bridqe  of  one  arch,  re.stored  in  1716  and 
widened  in  1830.  Beside  the  Griardino  Pnhbh'oo,  on  the  left  bank, 
rises  the  square  brick  Romanesque  campanile  (1041)  of  the  former 
chnrch  of  Sanfn  Sfefnno.  —  At  Via  Bcrtinatti  4,  close  by,  is  the 
Casa  Tanlianti,  with  a  similar  tower  (12th  cent.). 

The  Cathedral,  of  ancient  origin,  has  been  frequently  rebuilt, 
with  the  exception  of  the  towers  and  the  Roman  columns  supporting 
the  crypt.  In  the  ambulatory  is  a  12th  cent,  fresco;  the  sacristy 
contains  an  altar-piece  (Adoration  of  the  Child)  by  Defendente 
Ferrari.  Scanty  remains  of  the  cloisters  (10-1 1th  cent.)  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  garden  of  the  convent  of  the  Snore  di  San  Giuseppe.  — 
Under  the  archway  between  the  cathedral  and  the  episcopal  palace 
stands  the  .sarcophagus  of  the  Roman  dunmvir  C.  Atecius  Valerius. 

The  Palazzo  Mimin'pale  contains  the  little  Mvseo  Gnrda, 
with  ethnographical  collections  from  E.  Asia.  —  In  the  Piazza 
Marsala  is  the  interesting  Casa  di  Credenza  or  dei  Cred^ndari, 
•A  brick  building  of  the  13th  cent.,  once  the  meeting-place  of  the 
nobles  who  made  the  laws.  —  To  the  N-E.  of  the  town  lies  the  pil- 
grimage-church of  Madonna  del  Monte. 

Walks.  To  the  N.  thrnnsh  orehavds  to  fi/j  hr.)  the  Lnqo  F!ir>n  or 
Lnf/o  rli  Sfiti  (riiisemne  f890  ft.):  thenoe  to  the  N.E..  pist  the  .shooting- 
ranee  (hersRelio)  and  the  fi/i  hr.)  Loon  di.  Camnnqna  (780  ft.^.  to  (Vila- 
vermin  (1080  ft.),  a  «niall  town  prettily  sitnated  on  the  edee  of  the  Serra: 
or  from  the  Lien  .Sirio  to  the  X.  nast  the  Laqn  Piufnnn  (9,55  ft.)  and 
Lagn  Sfero  CIOOO  ft.)  to  (li/,  hr.)   Bnranfranco  (see  helow). 

Steam  Tramway  from  Tvrea  in  P/,-2  hrs.  to  fl'"'oM.)  Slanfh'a  (v.Hi; 
fares  1  fr.  80.  1  fr.  .50  c).  The  line  rnns  near  the  S.W.  edee  of  the  fierra 
dTvrea.  a  hilly  ridsre  on.  10  M.  in  lonetli,  the  lonee^jt  moraine  in  Kiirone, 
at  one  time  the  E.  lateral  moraine  of  the  trlaeier  of  the  Dora  vallcv.  The 
chief  stations  are:  .*?  M.  BoJlenqn  (103.5  ft.),  on  the  hiehrnad  via  the 
*Vnh'ro  drlla  Sfrra  fl9.'<.5  ft. :  views')  and  Znhienn  flfilo  ft.)  to  Mnrtqrando 
fp.  86);  7  M.  Ph-ernne  (97.5  ft.l.  tlic  station  for  the  nnaint  villaee  of 
Mnqnann  fl780  ft.),  lyine  IVi  M.  to  the  N..  on  the  ridjre  of  tho  Serra, 
with  a  'rieetto'  (see  p.  85):  10  M.  Frcerowe  ('970  ft. :  inn),  on  the  E.  hank 
of  the  Lqqo  di  Virpronr.  (75.5  ft.),  the  largest  sheet  of  water  remaining 
from  the  lake  mentioned  on  p.  67. 

The  train  penetrates  the  hill  of  Tvrea  by  means  of  a  tnnnel, 
123.5  yds.  long,  and  ascends  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Dora.  41  M. 
Mont  alto  Dora,  with  a  picturesque  ruined  castle  (12-1 .5th  cent.). 

43  M.  Borfjofranrn  d' Tvrea  (830  ft.;  Alb.  dei  Bagni)  is  a 
quaint  place  at  the  E.  base  of  the  Montebuono  (1150  ft.),   with  a 
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Stabiliraento  Balneoterapico  (with  arsenical  springs),  130  caves  in 
the  rock  (halmette),  and  a  brewery. 

A  steep  path  (mnle  3,  descent  by  slcHgre  2-8  fr.)  leads  to  the  N.E. 
from  Boro-ofranco  to  the  village  of  Andrate  (2745  ft. :  Alb.  del  Mom- 
barone,  plain),  mafrnifioently  situated  high  above  the  Dora  valley,  on 
the  S.  slope  of  Mnnte  TorreUa  (71. 50  ft.)  and  the  Cohna  di  Mombarone 
(p.  8fi).  From  Andrate  a  pleasant  hill-walk  may  be  taken  over  the  T'roce 
di.  Sierra  P(tnsi  (2800  ft.)  to  Donnto  (2.335  ft.),  whence  a  road  lead.s  via 
Netro  (1780  ft.)  to  Oraglia  Paese  (p.  86). 

To  the  left  as  we  proceed  lies  Qnassolo,  with  two  rained  castles, 
to  the  ri<?ht  Monfesfrnffo,  with  a  modern  chateau.  —  The  train 
cros'ses  the  Dora  to  (45 '/^  M.)  Tavaqnasco-S(^.ttimo,  the  station 
for  Tavagnasco  and  for  the  larger  village  of  Settimo  Vitfone,  on 
the  left  bank,  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  military  camp,  with  a  hospice 
(now  an  inn)  founded  in  894  by  Marquis  Ansgar  of  Ivrea;  on  the 
hillside  is  a  ruined  castle,  partly  inhabited  by  peasants,  and  beside 
the  chnrch  is  a  very  old  chapel  (8th  cent.?). 

Beyond  (47  M.)  Qnincinetto  (950  ft.)  the  Dora,  which  has  here 
formed  a  large  island,  is  twice  crossed.  To  the  right  rise  the  ruined 
castles  of  Cesnola  and  Castruzzove ;  on  the  hillside,  amidst  vine- 
yards, lies  the  village  of  Carema  (1145  ft.). 

49  M.  Pont-St-Martin.  The  village  (1 1 30  ft. ;  Cavallo  Bianco  ; 
Hot.  Delapierre),  with  a  ruined  castle,  foundries,  electricity-works, 
and  an  old  Roman  bridge  over  the  Lys,  is  picturesquely  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Valle  di  Gressoneij,  1  M.  from  the  station. 

A  road  (motor-dilia'enoe  In  snniraer  twice  daily  in  2  hrs..  fare  1i  fr. ; 
electric  tramway  projected)  rnns  hence  thronph  the  deep  Valle  dl  Gres- 
soney  (comp.  the  Map,  p.  8fi).  watered  by  the  L>i»  and  lined  with  chestnnt- 
woods.  4V2  M.  Lillianes  (2150  ft.);  6  M.  Fo7tf.ainemore  (2495  ft.;  over 
the  Colle  della  Barma  d'Oropa  to  the  Santnario  d'Oropa,  see  p.  87).  — 
8V2  M.  Issime  (3080  ft. ;  *Hdt.-Peng.  Mont-NAry,  P.  7-9  fr. ;  Hot.  Issrme, 
P.  incl.  wine  6-8  fr.),  whence  the  *Pimtn  Friidiera  (Mont-Ndri/ ;  10.090  ft.) 
mav  be  ascended  via  the  CoIIe  di  Chasten  in  6-7  hrs.  (guide  12  fr.).  — 
11  M.  Gabu  (3395  ft.;  *Hnt.  Regina.  P.  incl.  wine  6-8  f  r. ;  Hot.  Modcrne); 
over  the  Colle  della  Vecchia  to  Piedicavallo .  see  p.  87.  —  17>/j  M. 
Gressoney  -  St  -  Jean  (4545  ft.;  *Hot.-Pens.  Li/sl^nmm,  P.  IO-14  fr. ; 
Hot.-Pens.  Delapierre.  P.  9-10  fr.;  Hot.  dn  Mont-Rnse,  P.  incl.  wine 
9-10  fr.),  the  capital  of  the  valley,  in  a  fine  situation,  is  a  favourite 
summer-resort,  with  950  inhab.  To  the  W.  below  the  village  lies  the 
OasteUo  Savoia.  a  summer-residence  of  Queen  Margherita  (comp.  p.  49). 
Farther  on  is  the  *mtel  Mirnvalle  (5270  ft..  R.  from  3,  P.  10-13  fr.), 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  S.  side  of  the  Monte  Rosa  chain,  with 
its  glaciers.  —  21  M.  Gre8soney-la-Trinit6  (534o  ft. :  TJot.-Pens.  du 
Lac  Gahiet,  P.  10-15  fr. :  Hot.  TJiedt/,  P.  9-12  fr. ;  f'astor  Hotel.  P.  7-10  fr.), 
where  the  road  ends.  Bridle-path  over  the  Gabiet-Alp  (7735  ft.)  and  the 
Colle  d'Olen  (9420  ft.;  *Alb.  Col  d'Olen,  R.  3-4,  L.  3V2-4,  D.  41/2  fr.  incl. 
wine),  with  a  magnificent  view  (more  extensive  from  the  Corno  del  Ca- 
moscio  or  Gemggtein.  9930  ft.,  '/j  hr.  to  the  N.W.),  to  (7-8  hrs.)  Alagna 
(p.  92).  —  Comp.  Baedeker^s  Sicitzerlmid. 

"We  follow  the  broad  valley,  flanked  by  fine  mountains,' to 
(50 Vs  M.)  the  prettily-situated  Donnaz  (1056  ft. ;  Alb.  Alpino).  The 
train  ascends  a  rocky  defile  and  passes  through  a  tunnel  under 
Port  Bard  (1283  ft.),  which  was  built  in  the  1 1th  cent.,  probably 
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OH  the  site  of  Roman  fortifications,  and  was  taken  in  1242  by 
Amadeus  IV.  of  Savoy  after  a  long  siege,  while  in  May,  1800. 
before  the  battle  of  Marengo  (p.  62'),  it  was  gallantly  defended  by 
400  Anstrians,  who  kept  the  French  army  in  check  for  a  week; 
it  was  rebuilt  in  1825.  The  train  then  crosses  the  Dora  to  (52  M.) 
Hone- Bard,  beautifully  situated.  On  the  left  opens  the  Val  di 
Camporciero,  or  Champoi'cher,  with  its  fine  rocky  peaks  (p.  79); 
to  the  N.W.  towers  the  Becca  di  Luseney  (11,500  ft.).  —  The  train 
-intersects  a  cone  of  debris  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dora.  —  54'/.,  M. 
Arnaz  (1350  ft.),  with  a  lofty  ruined  castle  (2080  ft.). 

56VoM.  Verr^8(1210ft'.).  The  village  (1280 ft.;  *//o?.d7^aZ?e. 
R.  2,  B."l74,  P.  7-9  fr.;  Alh.  decjli  Amici),  with  1100  inhab.  and 
an  old  castle  (Rocca)  of  the  former  Counts  of  Chalkut  built  in 
1390,  refortifiod  in  1536,  lies  picturesquely  on  a  rocky  hill  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Valle  di  Challunf,  ^4  M.  from  the  station.  Oppo- 
site, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dora,  lies  Issogne,  also  with  a 
*Chateau  of  the  Counts  of  Challant  in  the  late-Gothic  style  (1480; 
interior  tastefully  restored).  To  the  N.E.,  between  the  Challant  and 
Gressoney  valleys,  towers  the  rocky  pyramid  of  the  Becca  di  Vlou 
(9948  ft.)*. 

A  Road  (diligence  to  Brnsson  twice,  to  Champolnc  once  daily)  runs 
hence  through  the  Valle  di  Challant,  which  is  watered  hy  the  Evanqon, 
to  (101/2  M.)  BrussoH  ( 1370  ft. ;  Hot.  Eden,  P.  incl.  wine  7-10  f r.,  pood  ;  Alb. 
deir  Aquila,  P.  incl.  wine  6-7  fr.),  the  capital  of  the  valley,  frequented 
as  a  summer-resort,  and  to  (17  M.)  ChampoJnc  (5150  ft.;  Modern  Hotel; 
Hot.  Breithorn).     Comp.  Bacdekei-'s  Switzerland. 

Above  Verr6s  the  valley  expands,  but  soon  contracts  again. 
Extensive  vineyards  are  passed.  We  cross  the  Evangon  and  the 
Dora.  On  the  slope  to  the  left  is  the  village  of  Champ-de-Praz, 
lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  Val  Chulame  (rich  in  metals;.  Farther 
on  lofty  walls  of  rock  rise  to  the  left.  —  Near  (60  M.)  Mvntjovef 
appear  on  the  right,  high  above  us,  the  extensive  ruins  of  the 
chateau  of  Montjuvet  or  St.  Germain.  The  train  crosses  the  Dora  by 
means  of  a  viaduct  and  enters  the  picturesque  *  Defile  of  Monfjavet, 
the  grandest  part  of  the  line,  with  a  succession  of  tunnels  and  but- 
tresses of  masonry,  and  the  brawling  Dora  far  below. 

63'/2  M.  St.  Vincent.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxi ;  open  in  summer 
only).  *Gr.-lI6t.  Billin.  on  the  Chritillon  road.  :H0()  heds  at  SVj-lS,  B.  I'/a, 
L.  4V2-  D-  fi'/ii-  P-  1<»-18-  "mn.  1%  fr.,  *Gr.-Hdt.  de  la  Source,  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  village,  100  K..  P.  incl.  wine  10-11  fr.,  both  of  the  first  clas.s, 
with  hyilropathics;  Or.-Hot.  Conronm-.  R.  2-5,  B.  IV2.  L-  3,  D.  4,  P.  9- 
n  fr. ;  Hot.  dii  Lion  d'Or.  R.  from  2.  B.  l'/,^,  L.  2'/...  D.  I,  P.  incl.  wine 
from  9'/.,  fr. ;  Hot.  de  Rome.  R.  2-3.  B.  I1/4,  L.  3,  D.  4,'P.  incl.  wine  8-10  fr. 
Near  the  mineral  sprin(?:  Hot.  liellevue.  P.  incl.  wine  from  8  fr. ;  Hot. 
Funiculaire.  —  Guide,  Carlo  Laurent. 

St.  Vincent  (1885  ft.)  lies  on  the  hillside  amidst  beautiful  chest- 
nut-woods, Yj  hr.  to  the  N.  of  the  station  (1415  ft.),  from  which  it 
ifl  not  visible;  ^'4  M.  higlier  up  ('cable  railway)  there  is  a  mineral 
Spring  (Tons  Salutis',  2090  ft.). 
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*Mont  Zerbion  (8930  ft.),  which  may  be  ascended  either  from 
St.  Viucent  or  Cliatillon,  via  the  chalets  of  Francou  (6655  ft.;  mule-path 
thus  far)  in  5-6  hr.s.,  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Alpine  chaia 
from  Monte  Rosa  to  Mont  Blanc  and  of  the  Gran  Paradiso  group. 

The  train  runs  towards  the  W.  Loftily  perched  on  the  left  is 
the  castle  of  Ussel  (ca.  1350),  once  belonging  to  the  Counts  of 
Challant  (visible  for  a  short  time  just  after  the  tunnel). 

641/2  M.  Chatillon.  —  Hotels.  *Qr.-ndt.  St.  Vincent,  on  the 
St.  Vincent  road,  with  hydropathic,  R.  from  2V2,  board  6V2  f r. ;  *n6t.  de 
Londres,  R.  t^k-Z^k,  B.  I1/2,  L.  21/2,  D.  4,  P.  incl.  wine  7-10,  omn.  ^U  fr., 
Hot.  dii  Nord,  R.  I'/j'^,  P-  incl-  wine  6-9  fr.,  both  in  the  town,  by  the 
upper  bridge.  —  Caffe-Ristorante  Alpino ;  Restaurant  Carrel.  —  Guide, 
Gins.  Barniasse. 

Chdtillon  (1810  ft.),  a  small  town  with  3100  inhab.  and  a  hand- 
some chateau  of  the  former  Counts  of  Challant,  is  finely  situated 
1  M.  to  the  N.  above  the  station  (1485  ft.),  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Val  Tournanche.  Its  houses  are  picturesquely  scattered  over  the 
deep  wooded  gorge  of  i\iQ  Matmoire  orMarmore,  a  torrent  descend- 
ing from  the  Matterhorn,  and  here  spanned  by  two  lofty  bridges, 
besides  the  Roman  bridge  blown  up  by  the  French  in  1691. 

A  Diligence  (thrice  daily  in  4  hrs.,  fare  there  and  back  5'/2  fr.)  runs 
via  (4'/2M.)  Grandg-Moulins  (3915  ft.),  where  the  imposing  Matterhorn 
suddenly  appears,  (51/2  M.)  Ficrnaz  (3445  ft. ;  Hot.  Bellcvue),  and  (9'/a  M.) 
Usgin  (4130  ft.)  to  (11  M.)  Valtournanche  or  Pdqnier  (5000  ft.;  *lldt. 
Roi/al,  P.  incl.  wine  7-12  f r. ;  Hot.  Mei/uet,  P.  incl.  wine  5-7  fr.),  the 
principal  place  in  the  valley.  Bridle-path  hence  through  tlic  gorge  called 
the  *Gouff're  des  Busserailles  (Hot.  des  Alpe.s)  ami  through  another  wild 
and  romantic  ravine  to  the  (1  hr.)  Chalets  d' Avoid!  (6495  ft.),  in  an  open 
valley  surrounded  by  huge  mountains  (Chateau  des  Dames,  Dent  d'Hereas, 
Matterhorn,  etc.).  About  ",'2  hr.  to  the  N.E.  are  the  chalets  of  Le  Breuil 
or  Breil  (6715  ft.;  Hot.  des  Jumeaux,  P.  8-10  fr.;  Hot.  Breuil,  P.  incl. 
wine  7-10  fr.),  10  miu.  above  which,  on  the  hill  of  Giomein,  is  the  *U6tcl 
du  Mont-Cervin  (P.  incl.  wine  10-15  fr.).  Over  the  Thiodule  Pass  to 
Zermatt,  see  Baedeker'' s  Switzerland. 

The  line  crosses  the  Matmoire,  traverses  a  deep  cutting  through 
a  deposit  of  debris,  and  reaches  (6772  M.)  Chambave  (1560  ft.), 
noted  for  its  wine.  To  the  W.  opens  the  beautiful  valley  of  Aosta, 
rich  in  fruit  and  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  with  the  three- 
peaked  Rutor (p.  81) in  the  background. 

The  line  traverses  a  mass  of  debris  at  Diemoz  (viaduct  107  yds. 
long;  tunnel).  To  the  left  lies  the  picturesque  chateau  of  *F6nis 
^4365  ft.;  built  by  the  Counts  of  Challant,  with  old  mural  paint- 
ings), above  the  mouth  of  the  Val  de  Clavalit^,  through  which 
peeps  the  snowy  peak  of  the  Tersiva  (p.  78).  —  72  M.  Nus  (1755  ft.; 
Alb.  Croce  d'Oro),  with  a  ruined  castle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vall6e 
de  St.  Bai-thdertnj.  —  On  the  slope  above  (7372  M.)  St.  Marcel, 
which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  the  same  name  (p.  79),  is 
the  pilgrimage-church  of  PZoi<  (2085  ft.).  —  75  M.  Quart -Ville- 
franche  (1755  ft.),  with  the  castle  of  Quart  (2480  ft.).  We  then 
cross  the  Bagnere  and  the  Bidhier. 
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80  M.  Aosta.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxi).  *IIdt.  Royal  Victoria 
(PI.  a;  B,  2),  at  tlic  station,  R.  4-6,  B.  IVa,  L.  3.  D.  5,  P.  incl.  wine  9-11  fr., 
fJdt.  dn  Mont-lUanc  (PI.  b;  A,  2),  Faubourg  St.  Genin  10,  on  the  road  to 
Courmayeur,  K.  S-S'/a,  B.  I1/3,  D.  5,  P.  7-15  fr.,  omn.  80  c,  these  two  open 
June-Sept,  only;  *Hdt.  de  la  Couronne  (PI.  c;  B,  i),  Place  Charles-Albert, 
with  garden,  R.  2-3,  P.  8-10,  omn.  1/2  f r. ;  *Hdt.  Centoz  (PL  d;  B,  1),  Place 
Charles-Albert,  with  a  d(5pcndunce  (Pl.e;  B,  1)  in  the  Avenue  Pere-Laurent 
(garden,  iino  view),  R.  2-3,  P.  G-9  fr. ;  Hot.  Suisse  (PI.  f ;  B,  2),  Rue  de 
I'Hopital,  R.  li/a-3,  P.  6-9  fr.,  good ;  Hot.  Alpin  (PI.  g;  B.  2),  Cours  Viotor- 
Emmanuel-Deux.  —  Cafi-Rcstaurant  National,  Place  Charles-Albert.  — 
Beer  at  Zimmerman u's,  Rue  Xavier-de-Maistro  2  (PI.  B,  1). 

Post  &  Telegr.^ph  Office  (PI.  7;  B,  1),  Place  Charles-Albert,  in  the 
Hotel  do  Ville.  —  Tourists'  Enquiry  Office.  Associazionc  Valdostana, 
Place  Charles- Albert.  —  Motor  Diligence,  omnibus,  and  carriages  to  Cour- 
mayeur, see  p.  67  (apply  at  the  Ufflcio  di  Vetture,  beside  the  Hot.  Couronne}. 
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Aosta  (1915  ft.),  Yi-.Aoste  (pron.  ost),  the  Aiujasta  Pnduria 
Salassurum  of  tlic  Romans,  was  early  in  the  11th  cent,  occupied 
by  the  Counts  of  Savoy.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  a  department,  has 
6100  inliab.  (many  cretins),  and  is  the  seat  of  a  bisliop.  The  town 
lies  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ihdhkr  and  tlie  Dora  Balfea,  in  a 
fertile  valley  2  M.  broad,  surrounded  by  an  imposing  circle  of 
mountains.  To  the  N.  rise  Mont  Velan  (12,170  ft.)  and  the  Grand- 
Combin  a4,165  ft.),  to  the  N.W.  Mont  Fallere  (10,045  ft.),  to  the 
S.W.  the  Rutor  (p.  81),  to  the  S.E.  the  Becca  di  Nona  and  Mont 
Emilius  Cpp.  74,  75),  to  the  E.  the  Punta  Frudiera  (p.  69),  etc. 

The  valley  of  tlic  Dora  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Salassi,  a 
Celtic  tribe,  who  commanrled  the  passage  of  the  Great  and  the  Little 
St.  Bernard,  the  two  chief  routes  from  Italy  to  Gaul.  They  were  con- 
quered in  25  B.C.  by  Tercntius  Varro,  who  sold  many  of  tliom  as  slaves 
at  Eporcdia  (p.  68).  To  protect  the  roads  Varro  then  (23-22  B.C.)  founded 
a  camp,    790  yds.  long  and  625  yds.  broad,    with   20  square  towers,   and 
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garrisoned  it  with  3000  soldiers  of  the  Praetorian  cohorts.  The  importance 
of  the  Roman  Aosta  is  indicated  by  a  number  of  noteworthy  remains, 
which  lie  at  an  average  depth  of  10  ft.  below  the  present  town. 

The  Roman  Town  Walls,  originally  about  33-43  ft.  high,  have 
been  preserved  almost  in  their  entire  extent,  while  at  the  S.E.  angle 
parts  of  the  ancient  facing  and  cornice  are  still  in  situ.  Opposite 
the  station,  to  the  right,  is  the  so-called  Tour  du  Pailleron  (PL  10; 
B,  2),  restored  in  1892;  this  tower  and  the  Tour  du  Lepreux 
(p.  79)  are  the  only  Roman  towers  still  extant. 

The  Cours  Victor-Emmanuel  II  leads  through  a  breach  in  the 
wall  and  past  the  Jardin  Public  (PI.  B,  2),  in  which  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  in  hunting-costume,  to  the  Place 
Charles-Albeut,  the  market-place.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  (PI.  4;  B,  1) 
contains  the  collections  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club. 

From  the  market-place,  where  the  main  streets  of  the  town, 
still  preserving  the  old  Roman  arrangement,  intersect  each  other, 
we  follow  the  Rue  Humbert  P""  to  the  E.  town-gate,  the  originally 
three-arched  Porta  Pretoria,  a  double  gate  (propug-naculum; 
now  much  built  up)  with  a  court  103  ft.  long  and  39  ft.  wide.  Close 
by  is  the'  so-called  Vieille  Insinuation,  the  square  tower  of  the 
mediaeval  castle  of  the  Lords  of  Quart  (p.  71).  —  A  few  paces  to  the 
N.W.,  in  the  Rue  du  Theatre-Romain,  is  the  Roman  Theati-e  (PL  9 ; 
B,  1),  of  which  only  the  S.  wall  (72  ft.  high)  remains. 

From  the  Porta  Praetoria  the  Rue  St-Anselme  leads  to  (4  min.) 
the  *HoNORARY  Arch  of  Augustus  (PL  C,  1),  with  its  ten  Corinthian 
pilasters;  the  slate  roof  dates  from  1716.  "We  then  cross  the  Buthier, 
which  changed  its  channel  in  the  middle  ages,  and  reach  the  arch 
of  a  Roman  Bridge  (PL  C,  1),  now  half-buried  in  the  earth. 

A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Rue  St-Anselme,  in  the  Rue  St-Ours, 
lies  the  former  collegiate  church  of  St.  Ours  (PL  C,  1),  founded 
by  St.  Anselm  (d.  921)  but  frequently  rebuilt.  Above  the  Gothic 
cross-vaulting  (15th  cent.)  in  the  interior  the  old  wooden  ceiling, 
with  fragments  of  Romanesque  frescoes  (11th  cent.),  has  been 
preserved.  The  choir,  which  is  shut  oif  by  a  baroque  screen  (1768), 
contains  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Gallus  (d.  546)  and  finely  carved  stalls 
of  the  15th  cent.  (Swiss  work).  The  early-Romanesque  crypt  is 
borne  by  twelve  Roman  columns.  In  front  of  the  church  rises  a 
Gothic  Campanile  (13th  cent.),  partly  built  of  Roman  hewn  stones; 
beside  the  lime-tree  in  the  square  are  two  truncated  columns.  — 
The  fine  Cloisters,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  church  (key  in  the  sacrist}'), 
with  interesting  Romanesque  sculptures  on  the  capitals,  date  from 
the  12th  cent,  and  the  Gothic  vaulting  from  the  15th.  —  The  Prienr6 
de  St.  Ours  (PL  C,  1;  15th  cent.),  adjacent  on  the  S.,  has  terracotta 
ornamentation  and  an  octagonal  tower.  The  interior  contains  good 
wood-carvings  and  frescoes. 

The  Rue  St-Ours  ends  near  the  Tour  des  Prisons  or  Tour  du 
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Bailliofje  (PI.  B,  1),  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  town-wall,  rebuilt  in 
the  12th  cent,  and  incorporated  in  the  Bailliage  (PI.  1;  office  of 
the  mayor)  in  1263.  —  Behind  the  Bailliage,  in  the  Convent  de 
Ste.  Catherine  (PI.  2;  B,  1),  in  the  Rue  de  rAmphitheatre,  eight 
arcades  of  the  Roman  Amphitheatre  have  been  preserved  (adm. 
daily  10-11  &  3-4). 

The  Cathedral  (PI.  A,  B,  1),  founded  according  to  tradition 
by  St.  Eusebius  (p.  82),  owes  its  present  form  to  the  1.5th  cent.; 
the  Renaissance  facade  (1522)  was  badly  restored  in  1837.  On  the 
N.  side  are  Gothic  cloisters  (15th  cent.),  much  spoiled  in  1860  by 
the  insertion  of  a  modern  Gothic  chapel. 

Interior.  The  church  contains  tasteful  Gothic  choir-stalls  (15th  cent.), 
two  mosaic  pavements  of  1429,  and  several  interesting  tombs.  —  In  the 
crypt  are  ten  Roman  columns  and  an  early-Chiistian  altar.  —  The  treas- 
ury contains  two  reliquaries  of  the  13th  and  loth  cent.  (SS.  Jucundus  and 
Gratus),  a  cameo  of  a  Roman  empress  in  a  setting  of  the  13th  cent.,  and 
an  ivory  *Diptych  of  the  Consul  Probus  (406)  with  a  representation  of 
the  Emp.  Honorius. 

In  the  Collefie  de  St.  Anselme,  close  by,  are  Celtic  and  Roman 
antiquities.  —  To  the  W.  of  the  cathedral,  in  the  Rue  St-Bernard, 
the  Roman  Forum  (PI.  3;  A,  1),  or  according  to  others  a  grain- 
magazine  (horreum),  was  brought  to  light  in  1909,  occupying  a 
rectangle  98  yds.  long  by  95  yds.  wide,  with  a  central  area  (87  by 
74  yds.)  enclosed  by  arcades. 

In  the  Place  Roncas,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Porta  Principalis 
Sinistra  (N.  gate),  rises  the  Palais  Roncas  (PI.  A,  1),  dating  from 
1606  and  now  the  sottoprefettura,  with  pretty  frescoes  in  the  court 
and  on  the  staircase. 

"We  now  skirt  the  town-wall  on  the  outside  to  the  round  Tour 
de  Tourneuve  (PI.  A,  1)  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  wall.  —  By  the 
W.  wall,  beyond  the  Porta  Decumana  (pulled  down  in  1808),  is  the 
Tour  du  Lipreux  (PI.  A,  2),  which  was  altered  in  the  middle  ages. 
This  tower,  in  which  a  leper  named  Guasco  (d.  1803)  and  his  sister 
Angelica  (d.  1791)  dragged  out  their  misei-able  existence,  is  described 
in  Xavier  de  Maistre's  story,  'Le  Lepreux  de  la  Cite  d'Aoste'. 

In  the  Avenue  de  la  Gare,  near  the  first  breach  in  the  S.  wall, 
wc  see  on  the  left  the  Porta  Principalis  Dextra  (PI.  6;  B,  2),  the 
old  S.  gate,  and  on  the  right  the  Tour  de  Bramafam  (PI.  B,  2),  a 
relic  of  a  castle  of  the  Counts  of  Challant  (12th  cent.),  containing  an 
inscription  dedicated  to  Augustus  by  the  Salassi. 

Excursions.  To  the  S.E.  of  Aosta  rises  the  *Becca  di  Nona  {Pic 
Carrel;  10,310  ft.),  wliicli  may  be  ascended  in  6-7  hrs.  (guide  10,  if  the  night 
be  spent  11  fr.);  provisions  should  be  taken.  Night-quarters  at  the  Alp 
Comboe  (key  must  be  brought  from  the  quarters  of  the  Alpine  Club  in 
Aosta;  mule  to  this  point  16  fr.).  The  bridle-path,  whicii  is  dusty  at 
first,  crosses  the  Dora  (comp.  PI.  B,  2)  to  the  village  of  Charvensod 
(2450  ft.),  whence  it  proceeds  chiefly  through  wood,  past  the  hermitage 
of  St.  Qrat  (.5815  ft.)  and  the  chalets  of  ChainoU  (6990  ft.),  to  (S'/j  hrs.) 
the  Col  de  Plan  Fenetre  (7300  ft.)  and  the  {^U  hr.)  Alp  Comboi.  (6960  ft.), 
in  a  narrow  valley  at  the  W.  base  of  the  Becca.     The  Signal  Si»monda 
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(7700  ft.),  '/a  hr.  above  (S.)  the  Col  de  Plan  Fcnetre,  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  Rutor  and  the  Pennine  Alps.  From  the  Alp  Comboe  a  good  zigzag 
path  ascends  in  21/2-8  hrs.  to  the  summit  on  which  are  the  neglected 
Rifugio  Budden  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club  and  an  iron  statue  of  the 
Madonna.  The  superb  *Vicw  (panorama  by  Carrel)  embraces  Mont  Blanc 
and  the  Pennine  and  Graian  Alps.  —  Expert  mountaineers  may  take 
the  direct  descent  to  the  N.  through  the  Comboe  Valley;  near  the  pretty 
waterfall  below  the  basin  of  Comboe  they  should  cross  the  stream  and 
descend  to  the  left  to  Charvensod. 

The  Mont  Emilius  (11,677  ft.;  9  hrs.  from  Aosta,  guide  16  fr.)  may 
be  ascended  from  the  Alj)  Comboe  in  41/2  hrs.  (fatiguing;  for  adepts  only). 
We  follow  the  route  to  Cogne  (pp.  77,  78)  as  far  as  the  (1  hr.)  Chalets  cVArbole 
(8190  ft.)  and  then  ascend  to  the  left  past  the  small  Lago  d'Arbole  (9715  ft.) 
and  up  the  S.  arete.  The  view  is  still  more  extensive  than  that  from  the 
Becca  di  Nona. 

From  Aosta  via  Prarayi  and  the  Col  de  Valpelline  to  Zermatt,  or  over 
the  Great  St.  Bernard  to  Martigny,  see  Bacdeker^s  Sicitzerland. 

The  EoAD  TO  Courmayeur  (motor-diligence  and  omn.,  see  p.  67) 
ascends  the  broad  and  shadeless  valley  of  the  Dora  Baltca,  passing 
(3  M.)  the  village  of  Sarre  and  the  royal  chateau  of  Sarre  (2155  ft. ; 
built  in  1710),  to  (51/2  M.)  St.  Pierre  (2170  ft.),  with  its  pictur- 
esque castle  (14th  cent;  partly  restored).  Opposite  is  Aymaville 
(2120  ft.),  with  a  castle  with  four  towers  (11th  and  16th  cent.), 
where  the  Val  de  Cogne  (p.  78)  opens  to  the  S. 

From  St.  Pierre  we  proceed,  enjoying  a  line  view  of  the  Rutor 
and  Grivola,  past  the  well-preserved  castle  of  Sarriod  de  la  Tour 
(14th  cent.)  and  the  Tour  Colin  (11th  cent.),  finally  crossing  the 
Dora  to  — 

7  M.  Villeneuve  (2295  ft.;  Hot. -Restaur.  ColNivolet;  Alb.- 
Risior.  deU'Unione,  Ristor.  Pettigat),  a  picturesquely  situated 
village,  commanded  by  the  rockperched  ruin  of  Chdtel-Argent 
(10th  cent.). 

From  Villeneuve  to  Cebesole  (13  hrs.).  Ascent  from  Villeneuve  by 
a  paved  path,  rough  and  steep.  To  the  W.,  a  fine  view  of  Mont  Blanc. 
Opposite  (8/4  hr.)  Champlong,  where  we  reach  the  lowest  part  of  the  Val 
Savaranche  (p.  80),  the  beautifully  wooded  ValdeRMme  opens  on  theW. ; 
on  the  height  between  the  valleys  rises  the  castle  of  Introd  (p.  80). 
Following  the  lofty  E.  bank  of  the  deep  valley  of  the  Savara,  we  next 
come  to  (3  hrs.)  D6gioz  -  Valsavaranche  (p.  80),  then  Tignet  (p.  80), 
Bien  (5270  ft.),  and  (21/4  hrs.)  Po7it -Valsavaranche  (6415  ft.;  Hot.  Monte 
Grivola,  plain  but  good;  guide,  Giov.  Leon.  Dayne),  the  highest  hamlet 
in  the  valley,  at  the  W.  base  of  the  Gran  Paradise  (p.  80). 

The  Val  Savaranche  divides  here.  Our  path  crosses  the  brook  de- 
scending from  the  W.  branch  of  the  valley,  and  ascends  a  steep  rocky 
slope  to  the  W.  in  numerous  windings,  passing  a  fine  waterfall,  to  the 
(1  hr.)  *C'roix  d'Arolei  or  Croce  del  Roley  (7810  ft.),  a  cross  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  where  we  enjoy  a  magnificent  survey  of  the  Gran  Paradise, 
ri.sing  from  extensive  snowfields  immediately  opposite  to  us;  to  the  N. 
of  it  are  tiie  Becca  di  Montandaine,  Pointe  Hcrbetet,  and  the  Grivola,  to 
the  S.W.  the  Tresenta,  Ciarforon,  and  Becca  di  Monciair  (more  extensive 
view  to  the  S.,  from  the  Funta  del  Roley,  9830  ft.).  We  now  traverse 
the  Piani  del  Nivolet,  a  mountain -valley  abounding  in  flowers  and  at 
places  marshy,  with  numerous  traces  of  glacier -friction.  Beyond  the 
chalets  of  Gran  Collet  (7905  ft. ;  modest  accommodation  in  the  height  of 
summer)  and  Nivolet  we  reach  (1  hr.)  the  royal  shooting-box  (Re.ile  Casa 
di  Caccia  del  Nivolet)  on  the  lower  Lago  del  Nivolet  (8285  ft.),  where  a 
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path  diverges  to  the  right  for  the  Piani  del  Rosaet,  with  the  Lago  Rosset 
(8875  ft.),  the  largest  mountain-lake  in  the  Graian  Alps.  The  apper  Val 
de  Riieme  is  reached  hence  over  the  C'olle  Rosnet  (9920  ft.). 

Our  route  ascends  past  tlie  upper  Lago  del  Nivolet  (8320  ft.)  to  the 
(1/4  hr.)  *Colle  del  Nivolet  (8635  ft.),  a  narrow  ridge  of  rock  with  a 
superb  view,  to  the  S.,  of  the  Levanna  (p.  66),  rising  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  deep  Valle  delVOrco;  to  the  S.W.  are  the  glacier.s  of  the 
Aiguilles  Rousses  (11,425  ft.),  the  Ciine  du  Carro  (10,860  ft.),  and  the 
C'ime  d'Oin  (10,750  ft.),  to  the  E.,  the  chain  of  the  Gran  Paradiso.  We 
now  descend  a  steep  rocky  slope,  in  many  windings,  to  the  Vallone 
d'Agnello,  a  bleak  valley  with  several  small  tarns  and  a  few  chalets,  and 
thence  by  steep  zigzags  on  the  left  side  of  the  stream,  with  its  numerous 
falls,  to  the  Alj)  Pilocca  (6480  ft.),  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Vallone  del 
Carro,  and  to  (2  hrs.)  C'hlapili  di  Sopra  (5748  ft.),  the  highest  hamlet  in 
the  parish  of  (2  hrs.)  Ceresolc  (comp.  p.  66). 

Beyond  Villeneuve  we  cross  the  Savaranche  and  ascend  rapidly 
to  (9'/2  M.)  Arvier  (2545  ft.;  Crqce  Bianca).  High  up  on  the 
precipitous  cliflf  to  the  right  stands  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas 
(3925  ft.).  In  front  of  us  is  the  snow-clad  Rutor  (p.  81).  —  Near  the 
beautifully  situated  village  of  (10  M.)  Liverogne  (2390  ft.;  Hot. 
du  Col  du  Mont,  plain)  we  cross  the  deep  rocky  bed  of  the  Dora 
di  Valgrisanche  (p.  81),  and  traverse  a  rocky  gorge.  Opposite  lies 
Avise  (2500  ft.),  with  two  old  castles  and  the  ruined  Chateau  Ore 
(10th  cent.).  Near  (Yj  ^^■)  Ruiiiaz  (2580  ft.)  Mont  Blanc  comes  in 
sight.  The  road  passes  through  another  wild  defile  (Pierre  Taill^e), 
partly  by  means  of  tunnels,  and  crosses  to  the  left  bank  by  the  {^/^  hr.) 
Pout  d' Equilive  (2570  ft.);  to  the  right  is  the  fine  fall  of  the  Ver- 
tosan.  The  valley  expands.  On  the  right  bank,  above  Derby,  is  a 
waterfall.  From  (15 1/2  M.)  Pont-la-Salle  (2925  ft. ;  inn)  a  road  leads 
to  the  right  to  the  little  summer-resort  oi  La  Salle  (3285  ft.;  Etoile 
d'Orient),  with  the  Chateau  des  Conrs  (12th  cent.).  Farther  on,  to  the 
right,  is  the  ruined  Chateau  de  Chdtelard  (3840  ft.;  13th  cent.). 

17 V2  M.  Morgex  (3020  ft.;  Hot.  Chene  Vert,  P.  4-6  fr.;  H6t. 
de  I'Ange).  The  road  now  follows  the  lofty  slope  for  some  distance, 
with  a  fine  retrospective  view  of  the  Grivola  (p.  78),  crosses  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dora,  and  reaches  — 

20  M.  Pre-St-Didier  (3250  ft.;  *  Hotel  de  VUnivers,  100  beds 
from  2'/2,  B.  IV4,  L.  3,  D.  472,  P-  8-10  fr.,  incl.  wine;  Hot.  de  Lon- 
dres,  P.  7*/2-10  fr.,  incl.  wine),  a  picturesquely  situated  village  with 
baths  (arsenical  chalybeate  spring,  9iy2''^^;ihr.),  where  the  road  to 
the  Little  St.  Bernard  diverges  to  the  left  (see  below).  Near  the 
warm  springs,  ^j^  M.  lower,  the  Thuile  has  forced  its  way  to  the 
Dora  valley  through  precipitous  cliffs. 

The  ascent  of  the  *T6te  de  Crammont  (8980  ft.),  5  hrs.  to  the  W. 
of  Pre-St-Didicr,  is  highly  interesting  (guide  8  fr.,  not  indispensable;  mule 
12  f r. ;  riding  practicable  to  within  '/2  '""•  of  the  top,  on  which  point  a 
clear  understanding  should  be  come  to  with  the  muleteer).  Following  the 
Little  St.  Bernard  road  to  a  point  about  '/»  hr-  above  the  first  tunnel 
(shorter  footpath  in  20  min.),  we  tlienee  ascend  in  zigzags  to  the  right  to 
the  (2  hrs.)  Iianilct  of  Chanton  (5970  ft.)  and  the  (2'/2  hrs.)  summit.  Splendid 
view  of  Mout  lilanc  and  the  Graian  Alps.     About  5  min.  below  the  top 
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is  the  Capanna  Dc  Saussure,  a  refuge-hut  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club. 
Another  and  easier  route  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  St.  Bernard  road 
nt  Elevaz,  3  M.  from  Pre-St-Didier,  joining  the  above  route  at  Chanton. 

From  Pre-St-Didier  via  Babne  and  (o'/a  M.)  La  Thidle  (4730  ft. ;  Hot. 
National,  Hot.  Jacquemod,  both  unpretending;  guide,  Maurizio  Bognier), 
the  best  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Rator  (comp.  p.  81),  to  the 
pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  (71S0  ft.)  and  (33  M.)  Bourg-St-Maurice, 
see  Baedeker's  Southern  France. 

Beyond  Pre-St-Didier  the  road  crosses  the  Dora,  passes  (Y4  hr.) 
PaUsieux^  and  winds  through  a  wooded  ravine  to  (1  hr.)  Cour- 
mayenr.    Pedestrians  follow  the  shady  path  on  the  right  bank. 

23  M.  CoU.I'raayeur.  —  Hotels.  *Gr.-Hdt.  Roi/al-Bertolini,  with 
garden,  180  R.  at  3-10,  B.  IV2,  L.  S'/a,  D-  5,  P.  12-20  fr.  (open  June- 
Sept,  only);  *Gr.-Hdt.  de  I'Auge,  similar  charges;  *Hdt.  de  I' Union, 
60  R.  at  3-1,  B.  I'/ai  L.  3,  D.  41/2,  P.  8V2-II  fr.,  incl.  wine  (open  June- 
Oct.);  *H6t.  du  Mont-Blanc,  1/2  M-  to  the  N.  of  the  village,  R.  21/2-6, 
B.  IV2,  L.  3,  D.  4,  P.  10-12  fr.,  incl.  wine  (open  May-Oct.);  Hot.  Savoije, 
R.  2-2'/2,  B.  1,  L.  3,  D.  31/2,  P-  '  V2-8  fr. ;  Hot.  MeubU  Ruffier.  —  Caf6 
du  Mont-Blanc.  —  Motor  Diligence,  omn.,  and  carr.  to  Aosta,  see  p.  67. 
—  Anglican  Church  Service  in  the  season  at  the  Grand-Hotel  Royal. 

Courmayeur  (3985  ft.),  a  considerable  village  beautifully 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  Aosta  valley,  is  much  frequented  as  a 
summer-resort  and  for  its  chalybeate  springs  (hydropathic).  The 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc  is  concealed  from  Courmayeur  by  the  Mont 
ChMif  (7685  ft.),  but  is  seen  from  the  Pre-St-Didier  road,  1/2  ^■ 
to  the  S.  —  About  IY4  M.  to  the  N.  are  the  small  sulphur-baths 
of  La  Saxe  (4045  ft.). 

The  *Mont  de  la  Saxe  (7735  ft. ;  3  hrs. ;  guide  unnecessary)  affords 
a  complete  view  of  the  S.  side  of  Mont  Blanc  with  its  glaciers,  from  the 
Col  de  la  Seigne  to  the  Col  Ferret,  the  Dent  du  Giiant  and  the  Jorasses 
being  prominent.  A  good  bridle-path  ascends  from  Courmayeur,  via  (V4  hr.) 
Villair,  to  the  (2  hrs.)  Chalets  du  Pr4  (6675  ft.)  and  the  (1  hr.)  summit. 
The  descent  may  be  made  by  the  Chalets  du  Leuchi  (6305  ft.)  into  the 
Val  Ferret.  Beyond  Villair  is  the  (IV4  hr.)  Trou  des  Romains  (5895  ft. ; 
guide  necessary),  a  labyrinth  of  artificial  caves,  said  to  be  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  mine.  —  Excursions  in  the  Mont  Blanc  chain,  see  Baedeker's 
Switzerland  or  Southern  France. 

16.  Prom  Aosta  to  the  Graian  Alps. 

The  highest  (E.)  chain  of  the  Graian  Alps  (p.  64),  between  the  Valle 
deirOrco  (p.  66)  and  the  Dora  Baltea  (p.  68),  culminates  in  the  Gran 
Paradiso  (13,324  ft.),  a  huge  mass  of  gneiss  and  granite,  and  the  Grivola 
(13,022  ft.).  We  here  describe  the  main  routes  only,  in  the  form  of  a 
circular  tour  of  four  days  from  Aosta,  via  Cogne,  Va'lsavaranche,  Rhetne 
Notre-Dame,  Valgrisanche,  and  Liverogne.  Cogne  is  the  best  centre  for 
excursions.  The  mountains  of  Cogne  arc  a  favourite  chasse  of  the  Kings 
of  Italy,  and  the  ibex  (capra  ibex;  Ital.  'stambecco',  Fr.  'bouquetin')  is 
still  found  here,  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  having  preserved  it  by  crossing  it 
with  the  mountaiu-goat.  The  bridle-paths  leading  to  the  royal  shooting- 
lodges  are  often  a  great  assistance  to  the  pedestrian.  The  best  map  is 
that  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club  (1908;  1:50,000). 

1st  Day.  —  From  Aosta  to  Cogne  (61/2  hrs.).  As  far  as  (6  M.) 
Aymaville  (2120  ft.)  we  may  follow  the  highroad  (p.  75),  and  lug- 
gage may  be  forwarded  thence;  but  it  is  preferable  to  cross  the 
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Dora  near  Aosta,  and  to  go  via  Gressan  and  Jovengan  (2070  ft.) 
across  meadows  and  fields.  The  bridle-path  then  ascends  rapidly 
past  the  church  of  ^^t.  Martin  to  Poya  (2790  ft.),  and  enters  the 
monotonous  Val  de  Cogne  at  a  great  height  above  the  ravine 
of  the  brawling  Grand'  Eyvie.  Far  below  we  observe  the  houses 
of  Po7it  cV  El  (2865  ft.),  with  its  *  Roman  Bridge  (originally  an 
aqueduct  erected  in  the  reign  of  Augustus),  60  yds.  long  and  395  ft. 
above  the  stream.  The  valley  contracts.  Near  the  bridge  by  which 
we  cross  the  stream  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  Grivola  (see  below) 
to  the  right  for  a  short  time.  —  We  next  reach  (2  hrs.)  Vieyes 
(3715  ft.;  cantine),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vallone  di  Nomenon 
(p.  80;  pretty  waterfall),  with  the  Grivola  and  the  Grand  Nomenon 
(11,444  f t )  in  the  background.  Beyond  (Y4  hr.)  Silvenvire  (right) 
and  a  deserted  iron-foundry  we  recross  the  brook  by  the  (^4  hr.) 
Pont  de  Laval  (4460  ft.),  where  the  mountains  of  Cogne  are  re- 
vealed, to  (1/2  hi'-)  EjiineKilGb  ft.),  opposite  thePu7ifa  delPousset 
(see  below),  the  Vallone  del  Traio  (p.  80),  and  the  Traio  Glacier. 
—  At  (Y2  111'-)  CrHaz  (4940  ft.)  the  Valnontey  descends  from  the 
S.  to  the  Grand'  Eyvie.  —  20  min.  — 

Cogne  (5035  ft.;  Hot.  dii  Grand- Par adis,  bed  iVa-S,  B. 
11/4,  P.  inch  wine  6V2-8  fr.,  good;  Hot.  Grivola,  bed  1-2,  B.  IY4, 
P.  incl.  wine  h^j^-l  fr. ,  clean),  the  chief  place  in  the  valley,  com- 
mands a  beautiful  view  of  the  Gran  Paradiso  and  the  Tour  du  Grand 
St.  Pierre  (p.  79),  with  their  glaciers  (Glacier  de  la  Tribulation,  du 
Grand  Crou,  du  Money,  etc.)  to  the  S.,  and  of  Mont  Blanc  to  the  N.W. 
Three  valleys  converge  here:  the  Vallone  di  Valnontey  from  the  S., 
the  Vallone  d'Urtier  from  the  S.E.,  and  the  Vallone  di  Grauson 
from  the  N.E. 

Ascents  and  Passes  (guides:  Gaspare,  Pictro  Clcmcnte,  and  Pietro 
Ferdinando  Gerard,  Luigi  Mose  Rcy).  —  *Punta  del  Pousset  (9994  ft.; 
5brs.;  guide  8,  with  mule  16  fr.),  a  superb  point  of  view.  Cros.sing  the 
Valnontey  at  Cretaz  (see  above)  the  bridle-path  enters  a  wood  and  ascends 
grassy  slopes  to  the  chalets  of  Ors-Dessus  and  (3  hrs.)  Fonsset-Dcssus  or 
fiiiperiori  (8390  ft.).  Thence  a  steep  climb  of  I'/j  hr.,  passing  a  very  giddy 
place  near  the  top,  brings  us  to  the  rocky  summit.  Close  to  us,  above 
the  Traio  Glacier,  towers  the  Grivola,  which,  on  this  side,  is  hardly  in- 
ferior in  boldness  to  the  Mattcrhorn. 

The  *Punta  di  Tersiva  (ll,.'i26  ft.;  7  hrs.,  with  guide,  15  fr.) 
presents  no  difficulty  to  adepts.  \Ve  proceed  through  the  Vallone  di 
Grauson  to  the  (2Vs  hrs.)  chalets  of  Grauson  (7450  iPt.)  and  to  {^|^  hr.) 
Ervilleres  (8240  ft.);  tlicnce,  passing  the  Lac  de  Doreres  (8935  ft.),  to 
the  (1  hr.)  I'asso  d'lnverf/neux  (9485  ft.)  and  by  the  W.  arete  to  the 
(2'/a  hrs.)  summit.  Magnificent  view.  The  ascent  may  be  made  also 
from  tlic  S.  from  tlio  Vallone  d^Urtier  via  the  Ponton  Alp  (p.  79),  or 
from  the  X.  (more  difficult)  from  the   Val  de  ClavalM  (p.  71). 

The  Grivola  (13,022  ft.;  9  hrs.;  guide  35  fr.)  is  laborions  and  fit  for 
experts  only.     Ascent  from  Yalsavaranche  more  difficult. 

In  the  Vallone  di  Valnontey,  opening  to  the  S.  of  Cogne,  a 
bridle-path  leads  along  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  past  the  villages 
of  Valnonle.n  (.-.505  ft.)  and  (I'/a  hr.)  Vnlmiana  (5725  ft.),  to  the  throe 
royal  Bhooting-boxcs  (Appostamcnti  di  Caccia)  near  the  head  of  the  valley. 
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High  above  the  valley,  and  reached  by  a  steep  ascent  of  20  min.  from 
Valmiana  (to  the  loft;  3  hrs.  from  Cogne),  lie  the  chalets  of  Money 
(7610  ft.) ,  which  command  an  admirable  view  of  the  Gran  Paradiso 
with  its  glaciers  (ascent,  see  p.  80).  Two  difficult  glacier-passes,  the 
CoUe  Grand  Crou  or  Col  Tuckett  (11,139  ft.),  between  the  Gran, 
Paradiso  and  the  Becca  di  Gay  (11,885  ft.),  and  the  Colle  di  Money 
(11,255  ft.),  between  the  Roccia  Viva  (11,975  ft.)  and  the  Tour  da  Grand 
St.  Pierre  (see  below),  lead  from  the  head  of  the  Vallone  de  Valnontey 
to  the  Vallone  di  Piantonetto  (see  below;  guide  15  fr.). 

From  Cogne  to  Hone-Bard,  11-12  hrs.,  attractive  and  not  difficult. 
A  bridle-path  (royal  hunting-path)  crosses  the  Urtier  at  (Va  hr.)  Champlong 
(5205  ft.)  and  ascends  the  valley  of  the  stream  with  its  abundant  flowers 
and  waterfalls,  commanding  fine  views  of  the  Qrivola,  to  the  W.,  and  of 
the  Combe  de  Valeille  (sec  below),  enclosed  by  glaciers,  to  the  S.  We 
next  pass  the  chapel  of  Ci'et  (6675  ft.)  to  the  (2  hrs.)  chalets  of  C'ha- 
vanis  (7515  ft.),  whence  we  may  either  follow  the  lower  path  to  the 
right  via  Brouillot  (7810  ft.)  and  Peratza,  or  that  to  the  left  along  the 
slope  of  the  Tersiva  (p.  78),  via  Pianas  and  Ponton  (8650  ft.),  with  its 
little  lake,  and  along  the  Torre  di  Ponton  (10,175  ft.)  to  the  (2  hrs.) 
Col  de  Cogne  (Fenetre  de  Cogne  or  Finestra  di  CTiamporcher ;  9310  ft.), 
between  the  Torre  di  Ponton  and  the  Becco  di  Costazza  (10,120  ft.).  We 
descend  into  the  pastoral  Val  Champorcher  or  C'amporciero,  passing  the 
chalets  of  Dondenna,  to  (3'/2  hrs.)  Champorcher  (4680  ft.;  rustic  inn),  and 
thence  via  Punt-Bozet  (2545  ft.)  to  (2i/,^  hrs.)  Bone-Bard  (p.  70). 

From  Cogne  to  St.  Marcel,  8  hrs.,  by  mule-path.  The  route  leads 
through  the  Vallone  di  Grauson  to  the  (21/3  hrs.)  chalets  of  Grauson 
(p.  78),  and  thence  past  the  little  Lago  di  Coronas  (8830  ft.)  to  the  (2  hrs.) 
Col  de  St.  Marcel  (CoUe  di  Coronas,  9540  ft.),  a  saddle  of  the  Cresta 
del  Tessonet.  We  descend  through  the  wooded  Vallone  di  St.  Marcel  to 
(31/2  hrs.)  St.  Marcel  (p.  71). 

From  Cogne  to  Aosta,  9  hrs.  (with  guide),  fatiguing  but  interesting. 
The  route  ascends  via  the  chalets  of  Chavanis  and  Arpisson  (7630  ft.)  to 
the  Passo  Garin  (9405  ft.);  iine  view  of  the  Gran  Paradiso  and  Qrivola. 
Descent  via  the  Chalets  d''Arbole  (p.  75)  and  the  hermitage  of  St.  Grat 
(p.  74).  —  To  Aymaville  (p.  75)  over  the  Colle  de  Chaz-Seche  (9250  ft.)  or 
the  Colle  del  Drinc  (8705  ft.),  7-8  hrs.,  both  attractive  and  not  difficult. 

From  Cogne  to  the  Valle  di  Soana  across  the  Colle  della 
Nouva,  7-8  hrs.  to  Campiglia,  attractive  and  not  difficult.  Passing  the 
chalets  of  Chavanis  and  Brouillot  (see  above)  to  the  foot  of  the  glacier 
and  skirting  this  to  the  right,  we  proceed  to  the  S.E.  to  (3  hrs.)  the 
Colle  della  Nouva  (Colle  deW Arietta ;  9625  ft.),  and  enjoy  an  ad- 
mirable view  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  S.  side  of  the  Graian  Alps.  Steep 
descent  to  the  chalets  of  Arietta  (7465  ft.)  and  through  the  Valle  di  Cam- 
piglia to  (3  hrs.)  Campiglia.  —  Two  other  passes  to  the  Valle  di  Soana 
lead  respectively  across  the  Colle  di  Bardoney  (9335  ft.),  between  the 
Torre  di  Lavina  (10,855  ft.)  and  the  Punta  diForzo  (10,835  ft. ;  fatiguing), 
and  across  the  Bocchetta  di  Rancio  (9860  ft.),  to  the  N.  of  the  Torre  di 
Lavina  (difficult). 

To  the  Valle  dell'  Orco  (Valle  di  Locana)  over  the  CoUe  Grand 
Crou  or  the  Colle  Money,  see  above.  Two  other  difficult  passes  lead 
from  the  Vallone  di  Valeille.  opening  off  the  Vallone  d'Drtier  on  the  S. 
(see  above),  to  the  Rifugio  Piantonetto  (9140  ft.)  in  the  Vallone  di  Pian- 
tonetto and  to  Perebecche  (p.  66)  in  the  Valle  deU'Orco:  the  Colle  di 
Teleccio  (10,815  ft.;  fine  views),  between  the  Tour  du  Grand  St.  Pierre 
(12,113  ft.;  ascended  from  the  pass,  difficult)  and  the  Punta  Ondezafia 
(11,425  ft.),  and  the  Passo  delle  Sengie  (10,520  ft.),  between  the  Onde- 
zana  and  the  Punta  delle  Sengie  (11,180  ft.). 

2nd  Day.  —  From  Cogne  to  Valsavaranche  (8-9  hrs.),  attract- 
ive (porter,  10  fr.).    From  (Y4  hr.)  Valnontey  (p.  78)  the  bridle- 
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path  ascends  to  the  W.,  througli  wood,  passing  a  fall  of  the  Lau- 
son,  to  the  (2Y2  ^^s.)  royal  shooting-lodge  (Canipement  du  Roi; 
8490  ft.)  and  the  (2  hrs.)  CoUe  del  Lauson  (10,830  ft.),  with 
an  admirable  view  (still  more  extensive  from  a  height  a  few  minutes 
to  the  S.).  We  descend,  with  views  of  the  Gran  Paradiso  on  the  left 
and  the  precipitous  slopes  of  the  Grivola  on  the  right,  to  (V/2  hr.) 
the  middle  Aljji  di  Leviona  (7756  ft.).  The  bridle-path  follows  the 
left  bank  and  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  Vol  >Savara7iche  ni  (l^/^hr.) 
Tigyiet  (5225  ft.),  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  Degioz-Valsavaranche 
(5055  ft.;  Hot.  du  Grand  Paradis,  R.  1 '/o,  D.  21/2  fr.;  Hot. -Pens, 
du  Col  Lauson,  P.  5-7  fr.,  both  plain  but  good),  Fr.  Eau  Pousse, 
the  chief  village  in  the  valley  (guides.  Albino  Daync,  Gius.  Prayet). 

A  fatiguing:  pass  through  the  Vallone  di  Valnontey  (p.  78)  to  Valsa- 
varanche  (royal  bridle-path  as  far  as  the  Chalet  de  VHerbetet,  7935  ft.; 
accommodation)  is  the  Colle  cV Hcrbetet  (10,095  ft.),  between  the  L'hna 
del  Gran  Sertz  (11,655  ft.)  and  the  *Pointe  de  VHerbetet  (12,395  ft.; 
grand  view).  —  From  Viej'es  (p.  78)  to  Valsavaranche  through  the  Vallone 
di  Nomenon  or  from  Epinel  (p.  78)  through  the  Vallone  del  Traio  and 
over  the  Colle  del  Traio  (9390  ft.),  and  thence  to  the  S.W.  over  the  Colle 
di  Belleface  or  Colle  di  Bocconere  (10,165  ft.),  between  the  Grivola  and 
the  Grand  Nomenon  (p.  78),  8-9  hrs. 

From  Valsavaranche  to  Ceresole,  see  p.  75.  —  From  (2V4  hrs.)  Pont- 
Valsavaranche  (p.  75)  the  Gran  Paradiso  (13,324  ft.),  the  highest  wholly 
Italian  mountain,  may  be  ascended  in  6-7  hrs.  (toilsome  and  fit  for  strong 
climbers  only;  guide  30  fr.).  About  V4  hr-  to  the  S.  of  Pont  the  bridle- 
path ascends  to  the  left  to  the  (2  hrs.)  Rifiigio  Vittorio  Emaniiele  Secondo 
(9105, ft. ;  inn),  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Ciarforon  (11,945  ft.);  thence  we 
skirt  the  S.  margin  of  the  Gran  Paradiso  Glacier  to  the  (4-5  hrs.)  summit. 
The  descent  to  Cogne  may  be  made  across  the  fissured  Glacier  de  la  Tri- 
bulation and  by  the  Chalet  de  VHerbetet  (see  above;  very  difficult). 

3rd  Day.  —  From  Valsavaranche  to  Rheme  Notre-Dame 
(8-9  hrs. ;  porter  10  fr.).  —  The  royal  bridle-path  ascends  via  (1  M.) 
Criton  (5300  ft.),  at  first  somewhat  steeply,  to  (2  hrs.)  a  royal 
shooting-lodge  (Reale  Accampamento  dell'  Anjouan;  7185  ft.),  and 
thence  leads  in  zigzags  along  the  slope  to  the  h^ft,  passing  (1^4  hr.) 
the  small  Layo  de  Djouan  (8280  ft.).  We  then  take  the  path  to  the 
right,  past  the  (20  min.)  Lago  Nero  (9080  ft.),  to  the  (1  hr.)  Colle 
d'Entrelor  (9850  ft.),  between  the  Cima  di  Gollien  (10,245  ft.) 
and  the  Cima  di  Percia  (10,580  ft.).  Fine  view  of  the  Rutor  to  the 
W.  and  of  tlic  Gran  Paradiso  and  Grivola  to  the  E.  Descent  rather 
steep  tiirougii  the  Vallone  d'Entrelor,  with  the  Becca  di  Sambeina 
(10,375  ft.)  on  the  left,  to  (2'/,_,  hrs.)  Rheme  Notre-Dame 
(6015  ft.;  Restaurant  Grande-Pousse,  R.  l',4-2,  B.  1 ,  L.  or  D. 
1^4-2,  P.  6-7  fr.),  the  chief  place  in  the  Val  de  Rheme,  which  is 
enclosed  by  imposing  glaciers  (guide,  Casimiro  Thirisod).  Notre- 
Dame  is  4  hrs.  from  Villenenvc  (p.  75).  The  route  down  the  valley 
passes  (V4  hr.)  Chanave\i  (Hot.  Zumoz,  unpretending  but  good), 
Rheme  St.  Gr'o?Y/('s(3935*ft.),  and  Introd{288b  ft.),  where  the  Val  de 
Rheme  unites  witii  the  Val  Savaranche  (conip.  p.  75).  In  descending 
we  obtain  a  fine  view  of  Mont  Velan  and  the  Grand  Conibin  to  the  N. 
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A  more  toilsome  route  (9  hrs.)  than  the  Col  d'Entrelor  leads  frotn 
Valsavaranche  to  EhSme  Notrc-Dame  across  the  CoUe  di  Sort  (9735  ft.), 
which  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  Mte.  Rolctta  (11,100  ft.). 

4tli  Day.  —  From  Rheme  Notre-Dame  to  Valgrisanche  and 
THENCE  TO  LivEROGNE  AND  AosTA  (7  hrs.  to  Valgrisaticlie ,  porter 
12  fr. ;  3  lirs.  more  to  Liverogne).  Steep  ascent  to  the  (SYj  ^^s.) 
CoUe  della  Ftnestra  (9340  ft.),  between  the  Becca  di  Tei 
(10,435  ft.)  on  the  right  and  the  Grande  Ronsse  or  JBec  de  I'ln- 
vergnan  (11,835  ft.)  on  the  left,  with  fine  view  of  the  Ormelune 
(10,755  ft.)  and  the  Rntor.  The  path  descends  through  the  stony 
Vallon  del  Bouc.  Where  it  divides  we  keep  to  the  left;  On  our 
left  are  the  Glacier  de  Mabuigne  and  Mont  Forchat,  which  con- 
ceals the  Grande  Rousse.  Passing  (lYol""-)  ^^GAlj)eNouva{102h  ft.) 
we  descend  and  cross  the  brook  to  Fornet {b&^O  ft.;  small  inn),  the 
highest  hamlet  in  the  Val  Grisanche ;  then  to  Sevey,  Mondange, 
and  (2  hrs.)  Valgrisanche  (5460  ft.;  accommodation  at  the  Can- 
tine  dn  Col  du  Mont  or  at  the  curb's;  guides,  Sev.  Ponton  and  Giov. 
Sulpizio  Rosier),  the  chief  village  in  the  valley,  at  the  base  of  the 
Rutor  or  Ruitor. 

The  ascent  of  the  Rutor,  an  extensive,  glacier-clad  mountain  with 
several  peaks  (S.  and  highest  peak  11,435  ft.;  N.  peak  11,315  ft.),  either 
from  Valgrisanche  or  better  from  La  Thuile  (p.  77),  presents  no  serious 
difficulty  to  climbers  with  a  guide.  From  La  Thuile  a  bridle-path  leads 
through  the  deep  and  narrow  Rutor  valley  via  La  Joiix  (5245  ft.)  to  the 
(2  hrs.)  *Falls  of  the  Rutor  (6345  ft.),  whence  we  ascend  to  the  left  to 
the  (21/2  hrs.)  Rifugio  di  Santa  Margjierita  (ca.  7940  ft.),  situated  on  the 
little  Lago  del  Rutor,  5  min.  to  the  N.E.  of  a  height  (8088  ft.)  command- 
ing a  magnificent  *View.  Thence  over  the  (I'/.j  hr.)  Col  du  Rutor  (10,960  ft.), 
with  the  Capanna  Defcy  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club,  to  (V2  ln'O  the  Tete 
du  Rutor  (11,435  ft.),  with  a  splendid  panorama  of  Mont  Blanc,  etc. 

The  bridle-path  from  Valgrisanche  to  Liverogne  (3  hrs.)  leads 
through  the  beautifully  wooded  Val  Grisanche,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Dora  di  Valgrisanche,  to  Ceres  or  Serr6  (Hot.  Frassy,  rustic) 
and  Revers,  where  the  river  disappears  for  a  short  distance  under 
rocks.  The  hamlet  of  Planaval  lies  to  the  left.  The  valley  con- 
tracts to  a  wild  ravine  and  the  path  on  its  left  side  skirts  a  precipice 
high  above  the  roaring  torrent.  On  the  opposite  bank,  on  an  appa- 
rently inaccessible  rock,  is  perched  the  ruined  castle  of  Montma- 
jeur  (3775  ft.).  —  Liverogne,  see  p.  76. 

Near  Liverogne  the  path  quits  the  gorge  and  descends  to  the 
left  through  meadows  to  the  road  from  Courmayeur  to  Aosta  (p.  72). 

17.  From  Turin  to  Milan  via  Santhia  and 
Novara. 

93  M.  Railway  in  2i/a-5  hrs.  (fares  17  fr.  40,  12  fr.  20,  7  fr.  85  c. ; 
express  19  fr.  15,  13  fr.  40,  8  fr.  70  c).  —  Fine  views  of  the  Alps  to  the 
left  on  clear  days. 

Turin,  see  p.  33.  — -  The  Dora  Rijmria  is  crossed,  then  the 

tStura  di  Lanza  (p.  64)  beyond  (5  M.)  Torino  Dora.  —  10 Va  ^- 
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Seffimo  Torinese,  the  junction  for  Rivarolo  (Castellamonte,  Pont 
Canavesp;  sre  p.  65).  —  We  cross  tlie  Oreo. 

18  M.  Chivasso  (600  ft.;  Alb.  della  Posfa  Beale),  a  town 
with  4200  inhab.,  near  the  influx  of  the  Oreo  into  the  Po.  The 
parish-church  contains  a  painting  by  Defendente  Ferrari  (p.  39). 

Branch  Lines  hence  to  Aosta  CR.  1.5)  .md  (.301/2  M.)  Cannlp  Monferrnto 
(p.  83).  —  LiOHT  Railway  frnni  Turin  fonran.  p.  .33).  skirtin?  the  Colli 
Torinesi  (p.  36).  via  ("Oi/.)  M.)  Gassino,  TH'/^  M.)  f'asfel  Fian  Genexin,  with 
sulphnr-haths  (Gr.-Hot.  San  Ocnesin.  P.  from  8  fr..  open  May-Nov.),  2  M. 
to  the  S.  of  Chivasso,  and  (22'/2  ^-1  Carnc/noln  (o\i\  chnrch  of  Santa  Fede 
with  Romancsqne  carvings)  to  (23  M.)  Brnsauro  (5B0  ft.). 

Near  (25  M.)  Salnriqia  we  cross  the  Dora  Balfpa  (p.  68).  To 
the  left,  a  glimpse  of  the  Graian  Alps;  then  of  the  Val  d' Aosta.  — 
29  M.  Livorno  VerceUese.   To  the  left  is  the  Serra  d'lvrea  (p.  68). 

36»/..  M.  Santhik  (600  ft.;  Rail.  Restanrant;  Alb.-Risfo- 
ranfe  Vittm-ia,  well  spoken  of;  Alb.  delPallone),  with  5200  in- 
habitants. The  church  of  SanfAr/afa  contains  an  altar-piece  by 
Gaud.  Ferrari  (p.  92).  Santhia  is  the  junction  for  the  line  from 
Turin  to  Arona,  a  branch  of  the  Simplon  railway  Cp.  5).  Railway 
to  Biella,  see  R.  18;  steam-tramway  to  Ivrea,  see  p.  68. 

49  M.  Vercelli  (430  ft.;  Alb.  del  Leon  d'Oro,  good;  Alb. 
Tre  Re),  the  Vercellse  of  the  Romans,  is  an  episcopal  town  with 
17,900  inhabitants.  From  the  station  we  see  the  imposing  church 
of  * Sanf  Andrea,  erected  in  1219-24  by  canons  from  Paris;  the 
facade  is  Romanesque;  the  interior,  after  the  model  of  the  chnrches 
in  K  France,  is  early-Gothic.  Adjacent  is  a  Museo  Lapidario, 
with  Roman  inscription>s  and  sculptures. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Ensebins,  Bishop  of  Vercelli 
(ca.  360-380),  was  rebuilt  in  the  18th  cent,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tower.  The  Cathedral  Library  possesses  some  rare  old  MSS. 
The  Arcive^ravado,  close  by,  contains  a  room  with  pictures  by 
Gaud.  Ferrari  and  others  (adm.  on  week-days,  9-11). 

The  Dominican  chnrch  of  San  Cristnforo,  in  the  street  of  that 
name,  contains  frescoes  by  G.  Ferrari  (1532-38)  and  B.  Lanini;  on 
the  high-altar,  *Madonna  and  St.  Christopher  in  an  orchard,  by 
Ferrari.  San  Ginliano  and  San  Paolo  also  contain  works  by 
Ferrari.  —  In  the  Via  Borgogna  is  the  Museo  Borf/ofjna  (adm.  free 
on  Sun.  &  Tnes.  afternoons,  at  other  times  /.,-l  fr.),  with  pictures 
by  old  masters,  chiefly  of  the  Netherlands  and  Italy  (Sodoma,  Holy 
Family;  Cesare  Mafinis,  ^Eneas  and  Dido),  modern  pictures,  etc. 

To  tlip  S.  of  Ver cellar  lay  the  Campi  Raudii,  where  Marius 
defeated  the  Cimbri  in  101  B.C. 

A  Steam  Tkamway  plies  to  (26  M.)  Biella  (p.  86);  as  far  as  (18  M.) 
Maasnzza  many  rice-fields  are  passed.  20'/2  M.  Benna  (SllO  ft.),  the  station 
for  Verrone,  with  its  old  *Castle  fl.5th  oent.);  23  M.  f'm>r1/>Io  (p.  8.5).  — 
LiOHT  Railways  rnn  from  Vercelli  to  Trino  on  the  S.W. ;  to  Caaale 
Monferrato  (p.  8.3)  on  the  S. ;  and  to  the  N.  to  Aran^o-Borgoseaia  (p.  »2) 
and  to  Binndrate  (p.  85)  and   Fara. 
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From  Veecelli  to  Alessandria,  35  M.,  railway  in  13/4-21/4  hrs.  (fare:- 
6  fr.  50,  4  fr.  55,  2  fr.  95  c).  —  The  chief  intermediate  station  is  (M'/.,  M.} 
Casale  Monferrato  (380  ft. ;  Alb.  Rosa  Rossa,  Via  Paleologi  10,  "witl-. 
central  heating,  R.  from  2  fr.,  usually  well  spoken  of;  Atb.  delV Angela r 
Leon  d'Oro),  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Po,  near  the  hill  of  Monferrat<'' 
(p.  226),  with  18,900  inhabitants.  It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Duchy  of 
Monferrato,  which  passed  in  1536  to  the  Gonzagaa  (p.  315).  It  is  now 
the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  has  cement  and  vitriol  works.  The  interesting 
Romanesque  cathedral  of  SanVEvasio,  a  vaulted  basilica  with  double 
aisles  and  a  fine  atrium,  was  founded  in  711  by  the  Lombard  king  Liut- 
])rand,  and  rebuilt  in  1107.  It  contains  several  good  paintings  (by 
(i.  Ferrari  and  others)  and  sculptures  by  Lombard  masters.  The  church 
of  San  Domenico,  with  the  remains  of  frescoes  by  Caroto  (p.  300).  thc- 
Palaszo  di  L'itta,  with  a  handsome  colonnade,  and  the  old  citadel  of  San 
Giorgio  are  noteworthy  also.  The  Ghibelline  prince  William  of  Mont- 
ferrat  is  mentioned  by  Dante  in  his  Purgatory  (vii.  134).  Near  Casale 
is  tlie  Sacro  Monte  di  Crea,  a  pilgrim-resort  resembling  the  Mt.  Calvary 
at  Varallo.  The  chapels  contain  terracotta  groups  by  Tabacchetti  (p.  91) 
and  others  (nearly  all  sadly  damayed),  and  in  the  church  is  a  painting 
by  Macrino  d'Alba.  ■ —  Casale  is  the  junction  of  the  Asti-Mortara  line 
(p.  61)  and  of  that  to  Chivasso  (p.  82).  It  is  connected  with  Alessandria^ 
with  Vercelli  (p.  82),  and  with  Montemagno  (p.  61;  via  Altavilla)  by  tram- 
ways. —  26  M.  Valenza,   see  p.  226.  —  35  M.  Alessandria,  see  p.  62. 

From   Vercelli  to  Pavia,  .see  p.  226. 

The  train  crosses  the  Sesia  (p.  90);  to  the  left  rise  the  Alps^ 
'Aith  the  magnificent  Monte  Rosa  group.  —  52  M.  Borgo  Vercelli^ 

62  M.  Novara  {Railway  Restaurant,  with  interesting  wine-cellar). 
—  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxi).  Alb.  d'' Italia  (PI.  a ;  B,  2),  Via  Benedetto  Cairoli, 
R.  3,  omn.  3/4  fr. ;  Hot.  de  la  Ville  (PI.  b ;  B,  2),  Via  San  Gauilenzio,  R.  2'l2r 
nmn.  >/._,  fr. ;  Alb.  Trc  Re  (PI.  c ;  B,  2),  Corso  Cavour,  clean ;  Alb.  delta  Pace^ 
Corso  Umberto  Primo,  R.  l'/2  fr.,  unpretending,  well  spoken  of. 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  C,  2),  Corso  Felice'  Cavallotti. 

Novara  (490  ft.),  the  Roman  Novaria,  now  the  capital  of  a 
province,  the  seat  of  a  bishop ,  and  the  headquarters  of  an  army 
division,  is  an  attractive  town  with  ca.  25,000  inhab.  and  a  strong- 
garrison.  The  defeat  of  the  Piedmontese  at  the  battle  of  Novara 
(see  p.  33)  on  23rd  March,  1849,  led  to  the  abdication  on  the  same- 
day  of  Charles  Albert.  Pretty  promenades  have  been  laid  out  on 
the  site  of  the  fortifications,  which  dated  from  the  Spanish  period 
(1552).  Silk  and  cotton  mills,  engineering  works,  and  biscuit  and 
cheese  factories  give  evidence  of  the  industrial  development  of  the 
town.  There  is  also  a  large  cartographical  institute  (De  Agostini; 
PI.  B,  3).    Like  Turin  Novara  abounds  in  monuments. 

From  the  station  (PI.  C,  1)  we  follow  the  Corso  Garibaldi  to 
the  Largo  Cavour  (PI.  B,  1).  A  little  to  the  W.,  at  the  end  of 
the  Via  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  rises  the  church  of  San  Gaudenzio 
(PI.  B,  1,  2),  erected  in  1577  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi,  with  a  mo- 
dern campanile,  and  a  dome  397  ft  high.  The  interior,  without 
aisles,  contains  (2nd  chapel  to  the  left)  a  large  altar-piece  by  Gaud^ 
Ferrari  (1514,  restored  in  1902).  An  extensive  view  of  the  Alps 
is  obtained  from  the  tower  and  from  the  promenade  along  the 
neighbouring  rampart  (Baluardo  Quintino  Sella).  —  A  little  to  the- 
S.,  in  the  Via  Negroni,  rises  the  Palazzo  Bellini  (PI.  B,  2;  now 
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occupied  by  the  Baiica  Popolare),  built  by  P.  Tibaldi;  the  facade 
dates  from  about  1680,  the  pretty  rococo  decoration  of  the  interior 
from  the  18th  century. 
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The  Cathedral  (PI.  R.  -J),  originally  an  early-Christian  edifice, 
has  been  practically  rebuilt  by  /Stef.  Melckioni  in  1831  (choir)  and 
by  AntoneUi  in  186:5-65.  It  has  an  excellent  organ  and  contains 
frescoes  by  Bern.  Laniiii  and  a  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  by 
Gatul.  Ferrari.  Opposite  the  imposing  entrance-court  is  an  early- 
Romanesque  Bapti.sfcri/  (PI.  1;  B,  2). 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  Secondo  rises 
Ihe  handsome  Palazzo  dkl  Mkkcato  (PI.  A,  B,  2;  1817-39),  with 
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a  larffe  colonnade :  the  interior  accommodates  the  small  Museum  and 
the  Biblinfeca  Civica  with  two  works  (ang'els)  by  Gr.  Ferrari.  — 
Opposite  is  the  Gothic  CasfeUn  (PI.  A,  B,  2,  3),  dating  from"  the 
13-14th  cent.,  now  partly  used  as  a  prison. 

The  tasteful  terracotta  ornamentation  (ISth  cent.)  on  the  Gothic 
Casa  della  Porta,  Via  Cannobio  8  (PI.  C,  2),  should  be  noticed. 

Tramway  to  Vigevano  (p.  22R)  aiul  to  Biandrate  (p.  82). 

From  Novara  to  Seregno,  .S.S'/j  M.,  railway  fFerronle  Nord  MHano) 
in  13/,-2  hrs.  rfares  f,  fr.  50.  3  fr.  6.5.  2  fr.  2.'i  o.).  —  41/2  M.  OnlUate  f490  ft.), 
the  station  for  Cnmeri.  2  M.  to  the  N.W..  where  there  is  a  sohool  of 
aviition.  —  8  M.  Tiirhifffi  (490  ft.),  on  the  Nnniglio  Grand-e  fsee  below), 
with  an  eleetrie  transmission-station.  —  IfiM.  Biisto-Arnizio  (p.  fi).  —  IS  M. 
CagteUanza.  with  another  large  electric  transmission-station  (30,000  H.P.). 
—  25  M.  Saronnn  (p.  198).  —  331/2  M.  Seregno  (p.  18). 

Novara  is  the  jnnction  for  the  lines  from  (Domodossola)  Arona 
(p.  239)  and  Bellinzona  (R.  36)  to  Genoa,  and  for  the  branch-lines 
to  Varallo  (R.  20)  and  Orta-Domodossola  (R.  19). 

""GSVo  M.  Trecafe  (445  ft.).  The  line  crosses  the  Ticino  by  a 
bridge  of  eleven  arches,  just  beyond  which  we  cross  the  Naviglio 
Grande  (p.  157),  a  navigable  canal  constructed  in  the  13th  century. 

76  M.  Marienta  (455  ft.). 

Near  Magenta  stand  the  C'hnrch  of  Snn  Mnrtino,  hv  Perrncchetti 
(1903).  anil  an  ohelisk  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  the  French  and 
Sardinians  over  the  Anstrians  on  4th  June.  1859,  which  compelled  the 
latter  to  evaenate  Lomhardy.  Near  the  station  are  a  battle-museum,  a 
charnel-house,  and  a  bronze  statne  of  MacMahon  (1895). 

The  line  intersects   rice-fields.   —  79*/g  M.  Vitfnone.  —  At 
(84V->  M.)  Bhn  (p.  6),  we  join  the  main  line  of  the  Simplon  Railway. 
93  M.  Milan,  see  p.  152. 

18.   Prom  Santhia  (Turin,  Milan)  to  Biella. 

i8V<i  M.  Rah.way  in  s/.-i  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  40.  2  fr.  55.  1  fr.  70  c).  — 
From  Turin  ,  .55  M. ,  in  2-3  hrs.  (fares  10  fr.  .35.  7  fr.  25.  4  fr.  65  c.) ;  from 
Milan,  75  M.,  in  21/.Z-IV4  brs.  (fares  14  fr.  5,  9  fr.  85,  6  fr.  35  c). 

From  Turin  to  Santhia  (36'/,  M.)  and  from  Milan  to  Santhid, 
(56 V«  M.),  see  R.  17.  —  7'/.^  M." Salvssola  (940  ft.),  the  Roman 
Castrrim  Cfpsareum,  on  the  S.E.  spurs  of  the  Serra  d'lvrea 
(p.  68).  —  We  cross  the  Elvn. 

IOV2  ^f-  Vergnasco  (890  ft.),  the  station  for  tbe  villages  on 
the  plateau  of  La  Bessa,  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Serra,  where  there 
were  gold-mines  in  ancient  times.  Good  view  of  the  Monti  Biellesi, 
of  which  the  most  prominent  are,  on  the  left,  the  Colraa  di  Mom- 
barone  (p.  86),  the  Monte  Mucrone  (p.  87),  Monte  Mars  (8530  ft.), 
and  tbe  Cima  di  Bo  (p.  87). 

13  M.  Sandiqliano  (1060  ft.).  —  At"(15  M.)  Candelo  (1115  ft.; 
p.  82),  near  the  Cervo  valley,  is  a  well-preserved  *Ricetfo  (13-15th 
cent.),  or  fortified  place  of  refuge,  with  about  300  dwellings  and 
storehouses  (now  cellars). 
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I8V2  M.  Biella.  —  Hotels  (oorap.  p.  xxi).  *Testa  Grifjia.  *Alh.  delV 
Anijelo.  *Leo>i  d'Oro.  Alb.  Centrale.  jilain  Vint  groorl.  all  in  the  Via  Urai- 
bcrtoT'rirao.  —  Post  &  Telegraph  Office.  Via  Aninlfo.  —  Photographs 
of  the  mountains  at  Vittoi'io  SeUa^Si  —  Cable  Railway  from  the  Piazza 
del  Diiomo  to  the  upper  town  (10  c.).  —  Carriage  for  half  a  (lav  6,  with 
two  horses  12,  whole  day  12  or  20  fr. ;  to  the  Santuario  di  Graglia  or  the 
Santuario  d'Oropa  12  or  18  fr,  there  and  back. 

Biella^  an  episcopal  see  with  16,300  inhab.,  lies  ou  the  Ce7-vo 
and  is  divided  into  Biella  Piazzo  (1558  ft.),  the  upper  town,  and 
Biella  Piano  (1345  ft.),  the  industrial  lower  town,  with  factories 
of  woollen  and  cotton  goods^  for  which  the  power  is  furnished  by 
the  Chiusella  and  the  Dora  (near  Pont-St-Martin,  p.  69), 

From  the  station,  beside  which  is  the  prett^y  Giardinn  PubhUco, 
we  turn  to  the  right  into  the  Via  Umberto  Primo,  the  main  thorough- 
fare of  the  lower  town.  The  Via  del  Vescovado,  the  first  side- 
street  on  the  left,  leads  to  the  church  of  San  Sehasfiano,  a  hand- 
some Renaissance  structure  of  1504,  with  a  modern  facade  (1882). 
—  The  life  of  the  town  centres  round  the  Largo  della  Vittoria  and 
the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  also  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Umberto  Primo. 
Here  are  the  Palazzo  Mtmicipale,  on  the  site  of  the  church  of 
Santo  Stefano  (pulled  down  in  1872  with  the  exception  of  the  10th 
cent,  campanile),  and  the  Cathedral,  originally  erected  in  the  Gothic 
style  in  1402,  but  modernized  in  1772  (facade  of  1825).  Close  by 
is  an  early-Romanesque  Baptistery  (9th  cent.?). 

Among  the  palaces  of  the  upper  town,  which  are  now  partly 
tenanted  by  artisans,  the  former  Palazzo  del  Comune,  the  Pal. 
Scafflia,  and  the  Pal.  Del  Pozzo  della  Cisterna  should  be  noticed 

On  a  hill  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Cervo  stands  the  former  ronvent- 
chnrch  of  San  Gerdlamo  (1515  ft.),  a  tasteful  Renaissance  edifice  of 
1512-17.  —  On  the  plateau,  2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Biella,  to  the  W.  of  the  road 
to  Sandi?liano  (p.85  ).  is  the  CnnfeUo  di  GngJianico  (1150  ft. ;  14-lfith  cent.), 
with  a  fine  courtyard.  The  interior  was  modernized  in  the  17-18th  cent.  ; 
the  beautiful  park  was  laiil  out  in  the  17th  century. 

From  Biella  a  Steam  Tramwav  (S'/a  M.  in  ^/^  lir.)  runs  to  the  S.W 
vi;l  (2  M.)  Occhieppo  Inferiore  (13fi5  ft.)  and  across  the  Elvo  to  Mon- 
ijrando  (1055  ft.),  the  starting-point  of  the  road  (p.  68)  via  the  VaXico  della 
Serra  to  Bolleiit/o  (Ivrea). 

A  Road  conimandinfr  fine  views  (motor-car  to  the  Santuario  di  Graglia 
twice  daily  in  10  min..  fare  2  fr.,  back  I'/o  fr. ;  omn.  to  Graglia  Paese; 
earr..  see  above)  leads  to  the  W.  from  Biella,  viA  Occhieppo  Inferiore, 
Occhieppo  Hiiperiorr  (1195  ft. 1,  and  Muzzann  (1775  ft.).  to  (71/2  M.)  the 
Saiitiiarin  di  Oratilin  (2fi(i5  ft.:  Alb.  deU'Eco),  a  pilgrimage -church 
(17th  cent.)  with  a  large  home  for  pilsrims  (ospizio).  situated  2  M.  aliove 
tlie  village  of  Grnqlia  Paesc,  (1955  ft.),  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the  Colma 
di  Miimbaronc  (see  below).  Close  by  is  the  Stabilimento  Idroterapico  di 
Graglia  (2790  ft.;  P.  from  9  fr.).  A  still  more  extensive  view  is  obtained 
from  the  Cappelln  San  Carlo  (.S.'J75  ft.).  '/*  hr.  to  the  N. ;  hence  a  footpath 
leads  past  the  chalets  of  Pnfilie  di  Snpra  ('.5270  ft.)  and  the  little  La.go 
Fasei  (H950  ft.)  to  (M'/a  hrs.)  the  top  of  the  C'olmn  di  Momharone  (7780  ft.), 
whence  wo  have  a  splendid  view  of  the  Monti  Biellesi,  the  mountains 
encirclintr  the  Aosta  valley,  and  the  Monte  Rosa  group. 

An  Eleotrip  Lkiht  Railway  (^1/4  M.  in  1  hr.)  runs  to  the  N.W.  af 
Biella,  via  (!</,  M.)  CoHHiln  San  Grata  (1790  ft.),  the  (2  M.)  Stabilimento 
Idroterapico   di  Cossila  (P.  S'/a-lO  fr. ;    open  June-Scpt.),    ajid  Favaro 
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{2485  ft.),  to  Oropa  Bagni  (3480  ft.;  Stabilimento  Idrotcrapico,  R.  4-6, 
P.  from  11  fr.,  open  Juue  15th-ISept.  30lh;  Alb.  Croce  Rossa),  on  the  E. 
slope  of  Monte  Mucrone  (see  below).  The  main  arm  of  the  highroad 
ascends  to  the  N.  in  winding.s,  passing  18  chapels  with  frescoes  and 
painted  terracotta  groups  (17 -18th  cent.),  to  (T^j^  M.  from  Biella)  the 
ijantuario  d'Oropa  (4060  ft.),  the  most  frequented  pilgrim -resort  in 
Piedmont  (festivals  on  Aug.  15th  and  Sept.  8th),  With  a  long  double  row 
of  houses  for  pilgrims,  the  old  Santuario  (facade  by  Fil.  iuvara,  1720), 
the  old  church  (1599),  and  an  ostentatious  new  building.  The  attractive 
ascent  of  Monte  Mucrone  (7660  ft.;  5  hrs.;  guide  6  fr.)  leads  hence  via 
the  (2  hrs.)  Rifagio  Fed.  Rosazza  (5950  ft. ;  6  beds),  the  small  Lago  del 
Mucrone  (6240  ft.),  aud  the  Bocchetta  del  Lago.  From  the  refuge-hut  afl 
easy  pass  leads  over  the  Colle  deUa  Banna  d^ Oropa  (7420  ft.)  and  descends 
past  the  small  Lago  delta  Banna  (6635  ft.)  and  Lago  Vargno  (5465  ft.)  to 
(6lirs.)  Fontaineinore  (p.  69),  in  the  (iressoney  valley.  —  From  the  San- 
tuario d'Oropa  a  road  runs  to  the  N.,  piercing  the  pass  of  the  C'olte  della 
C'olnui  (5320  ft.)  by  a  tunnel  380  yds.  long  (Ualleria  Rosazza,  4855  ft.),  to 
(3V«  hrs.)  the  ISantuario  di  San  Giovanni  (3345  ft.),  amongst  fine  beech,- 
woods,  and  thence  to  (Va  hr.)  Fonte  del  C'oncresio  (see  below). 

Another  Steam  Tramway  (8V4  M.  in  1  hr.)  ascends  to  the  N.  from 
Biella  through  the  valley  of  the  Cervo,  past  2'ollegno  and  Miagliano 
(1740  ft.),  to  (5  M.)  Andorno  Cacciorna  (1785  ft.),  the  church  of  which 
contains  an  altar-piece  by  Bern.  Ualliari  (1707-94),  a  native  of  the  village, 
and  thence  via  (S'/a  M.)  A)idorno  Bagni  (Grand -Hotel,  R.  3-7,  P.  from 
10  fr.;  Stabilimento  Idrotcrapico,  R.  2-5,  P.  from  10  fr.;  Alb. -Pens.  Vit- 
torio)  to  (8'/.{  M.)  Balma  (2295  ft.).  —  From  Balma  a  Road  (omn.  twice 
daily  in  I'/a  hr.)  ascends  via  Cainpiglia  Cervo  (2545  ft. ;  Alb.  Alpino),  Fonte 
del  (Joncreulo  (2650  ft. ;  see  above) ,  and  Rosazza  (2895  ft.)  to  (4'/»  M. ; 
motor-car  from  Biella  daily,  fare  2  fr.  45  c.)  Piedicavallo  (3400  ft. ;  Alb. 
Mologna;  Rosa  Bianca).  To  the  N.E.  of  the  village  rises  the  *Viina  di 
Bo  or  Monte  Bo  (8385  ft.),  ascended  without  difficulty  from  the  Chiobia 
Valleii  vi;l  the  Aipe  Finestre  (5700  ft.),  Alpe  Giasset  (6300  ft.;  inn),  and 
Alpc  Bahnone  (7145  ft.)  in  5  hrs.  (porter  6  fr.).  On  the  top  is  a  refuge- 
hut  (rifugio);  magnificent  panorama  of  the  Bernese  and  Pennine  Alps. 
Passes:  to  the  W.  to  the  (21/2  hrs.)  *Lago  della  Vecchia  (6200  ft.),  on  the 
N.  slope  of  Monte  C'resto  (8270  ft.),  and  over  the  Colle  della  Vecchia 
(7170  ft.)  to  (6-7  hrs.)  Gaby  (p.  69),  in  the  Gressoney  valley;  via  the  Boc 
chetta  del  Croso  (6365  ft.)  and  Rassa  (3010  ft.),  a  village  in  the  Sorba  val- 
ley, to  (51/2-6  hrs.)  Fiode  (p.  92),  in  the  Sesia  valley. 

A  third  Steam  Tkamwat  from  Biella  (13  M.  in  lV4-2'/2  hi'^O  leads  first 
to  the  E.,  skirting  the  mountains  via  (5  M.)  Valdengo  (village  1  M.  to  the 
N.  among  vine-clad  hills)  and  (7  M.)  Cossato  (8210  ft.),  and  then  to  the  N., 
ascending  the  industrial  Sfrona  Valley,  with  its  large  wool -spinning 
factories  (lauifici).  The  chief  stations  are  (91/2  M.)  Lessona  (1185  ft.), 
noted  for  its  wine,  and  (10'/2  M.)  Strona.  From  the  terminus,  below. 
Valle  Inferiore  Mosso  (1425  ft. ;  Alb.  Cetitrate),  a  large  manufacturing 
place,  roads  lead  on  the  one  hand  to  the  N.  to  (41/2  M. ;  motor-car,  see 
p.  92)  the  small  summer-resort  of  Mosso  Santa  Maria  (2055  ft. ;  Hot.  de 
la  Poste  &  Bellcvue),  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  N.E.  through  the 
Ponzone  Valley  to  Fianceri-Mosso  (p.  92),  in  the  Vol  Sessera. 

19.  From  Domodossola  to  Novara  via  Gra- 
vellona  and  Orta.    From  Orta  to  Varallo. 

56  M.  Railway  in  3V4-3V2  lii's-  (fares  10  fr.  45,  7  fr.  35,  4  fr.  70  t.). 
Comp.  the  Map,  p.  230.  ■        ■ 

Domodossola,  see  p.  4.    The  railway  runs  straight  throttgh  the 

Vol  d'Ossola,  foilowing  the  right  bank  of  the  Toceov  Tosa  (p.  4), 
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while  the  Simplon  Railway  (R.  2)  follows  the  left  bank.  —  At 
(3Ys  M.)  ViUadossuLa  (Alb.  del  Sempione)  the  Aiitrona  Valley 
opens  on  the  right  (see  Baedeker's  iSwdzertand).  At  (7  JVl.j  Fitdi- 
muLera  (blU  li. ;  Corona  e  Posta;  Alb.  Piedimulera;  Alb.  della 
Slaziouej  the  Vat  Anzasca  opens  to  the  right  (road  to  Alacuynaya, 
20  M.,  with  motor-diligence  from  Domodossoia  in  summer,  see 
Baedeker's  iSwitzertaud).  The  railway  crosses  the  Anza  and  then 
the  Toce.  9  M.  Voyuyna,  11  M.  Bretnusello,  13  M.  Cazzayu,  three 
stations  on  the  ISimplon  Railway  also  (see  p.  5).  —  lieyond  the 
last  the  Toce  is  crossed  to  (lo'/j  M.j  Ornavassu  (G90  ft.;  Italia). 

18Ys  M.  Gravellona  Toce  (Had.  Heslaaraid),  with  large 
cotton-mills,  at  the  junction  of  the  IStrona  with  the  Toce. 

Uravelloua  lies  about  i^U  ^-  t"  the  S.VV.  of  the  Htatiuu  PcUlanza- 
Fo)ido  -  Toct  on  the  6iiuplou  Itailway  (coiiip.  p.  5).  Onu- horse  carr.  to 
(5  M.)  Baveuo  (p.  iSti;  4  fr.,  two-hojse  8  fr. 

The  railway  runs  to  the  S.  through  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Strona.  Beyond  (21  M.)  C'rasinallu  it  crosses  the  river  and  the 
NiyuLia  Canal,  which  drains  the  Lake  of  Urta. 

23  M.  Omegua  (995  ft. ;  Croce  Bianca,  well  spoken  of ;  Fosta ; 
steamboat,  see  belowj,  with  a  large  paper-mill,  lies  at  the  N.  end 
of  the  charming  Lake  of  Orta  (950  ft.  above  the  sea;  T'/j  M. 
long),  now  known  also  as  the  Layo  Ciuiio  from  its  (somewhat  doubt- 
ful; ancient  name.  —  The  line  runs  high  above  the  lake.  Beyond 
(27  M.)  Bettenasco  we  cross  the  Bescuiie,  and  then  the  imposing 
tSassina  Viaduct. 

28Yj  M.  Orta-Miasino.  —  The  Statics  lies  on  the  Piano  di 
Legro,  halfway  botwceu  Urta  aud  Miaaino  (p.  23a).  We  turn  to  the  left 
at  the  exit,  pass  under  the  railway,  and  then  go  straight  on,  past  ('/»  hr.) 
the  Villa  C'renpi  (in  the  Moorish  style;,  beyond  whieh  a  guide-post  points 
to  the  riglit  to  the  Monte  d'Orta  and  the  ('/4  hr.)  Alb.  Belvedere. 

Hotels.  *Hdl.  Belvedere,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Monte  d'Orta,  with 
fine  view,  K.  2'/.<-3,  B.  1"/^,  L.  i'/a"^,  D.  i-i'l-i,  P-  8-tO  fr.,  open  April  to 
Oct.  (Angl.  Ch.  Service  in  summer).  —  Alb.  Han  Gialio  tt  lientaurant 
Savoy,  in  the  Piazza  Priucipale;  Alb.  Leon  d'Oro,  P.  0-7  fr.,  Aib.  Orta, 
R.  2'/a  fr.,  hoth  in  tlie  Piazza,  by  the  lake.  —  Post  &.  Tkleokapu  Uffics, 
Piazza   Uinberto  Prime. 

Steamuoats  (May  to  Oct.),  four  times  daily  to  Isola  San  Oiulio  (15  c), 
Pella  (25  c.;,  aud  Omegua  (1  hr. ;  1  fr.);  twice  daily  to  tiuccione.  —  Rowing 
Boat  to  Isola  S;in  (iiulio  or  Buccioue  and  back,  I'/a  fr. ;  ferry  to  Pella  1  fr. 

The  little  town  of  Orta-Nuvarese  (800  inhab.)  consists  mainly 
of  the  Piazza  Principale,  opening  on  the  lake,  and  one  long  narrow 
street.  It  lies  opposite  the  small  Isula  tSan  Giulio,  at  the  S.W. 
base  of  the  Monte  d'Orta  (1315  ft.),  or  )Sacro  Monte  di  !San 
Francesco,  a  beautifully  wooded  hill,  jutting  into  the  lake.  The 
ascent  of  the  Sacro  Monte  may  be  made  either  from  the  road  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  station  (see  above)  or  from  the  Piazza  by 
the  Via  al  Saero  Monte,  passing  the  church.  In  the  1G-I7th  cent.  20 
chapels  were  erected  on  the  hill  in  honour  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
each  containing  a  Hcene  Irom  his  history  in  painted  lifesize  figures 
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of  terracotta,  with  a  background  'al  fresco'  (the  best  in  the  13th, 
16th,  and  2Uth  chapels;  in  the  last  the  canonization  of  the  saint; 
fee  to  the  keeper  at  the  first  chapel,  50  c).  The  terrace  of  the 
15th  chapel  and  the  adjoining  walks  afford  delightful  views.  From 
the  campanile  at  the  top  (50  c.)  we  enjoy  a  panorama  dominated 
on  the  VV.  by  the  snowy  Monte  Kosa. 

The  Isoia  San  G-iuiio  (boat,  see  p.  88;  Ristorante  della  Posta, 
modest)  owes  its  uame  to  St.  Julius,  who  came  from  lireece  in  37a  to 
convert  the  natives  and  founded  the  church  (frequently  rehuiltj.  The 
latter  contains  reliefs,  old  frescoes,  and  a  Romanesque  pulpit  (l:!th  cent.). 
In  the  sacristy  are  a  Madonna  by  Uaudenzio  i'errari  and  some  old  vest- 
ments, while  the  crypt,  below  the  high-altar,  contains  a  shrine  of  silver 
and  crystal,  with  the  body  of  St.  Julius.  The  villa  of  fount  Vanati  is 
rich  iu  artistic  treasures. 

ExcuKsiOKs  from  Urta :  to  the  E.  to  the  (1  hr.)  Madonna  della  Bocciola 
(1565  ft.),  situated  on  the  hill  above  the  station;  to  the  S.  to  the  (l'/4  hr.) 
Tone  di  Baccioiie  (see  below;  boat,  see  p.  88),  both  points  command- 
ing good  views.  —  i'rom  PMa  (see  below)  to  ('/^  hr.)  ALzo  (inu),  with 
granite -quarries  (branch-railway  from  (iozzano,  see  below);  to  (1  hr.) 
the  AiadoaiiM  del  Hamio  (i090  ft.),  the  pretty  church  of  the  hamlet  of  Bo- 
letto,  on  a  lofty  clitf,  commanUing  a  line  view;  and  by  the  slope  of  the 
Monte  taiiioxino  (:iloo  ft.)  to  (I'/u  hr.)  Venara  (Alb.  Koma),  in  the  valley  of 
the  same  name.  —  The  Motile  Mottarone  may  be  ascended  from  Urta 
in  4-5  hrs.  via  Carceyiia ,  Armeno  (carr.  practicable  to  this  point),  and 
Cheyyino  (see  p.  iiM;  arrows  on  the  houses,  "al  Mottarone'  or  'al  Mergoz- 
zolo  ) ;  guide  b,  donkey  10  f r. ;  over  the  Mottarone  to  Baveno  or  Stiesa, 
10  and  15  fr. 

Beautiful  views  of  the  lake  as  we  proceed.  In  the  centre  lies 
the  island  of  San  Giulio  (see  above),  and  on  the  steep  clilis  of  the 
W.  bank  is  the  church  of  the  Madonna  del  Sasso  (see  above).  Beyond 
(30 '/j  -il-)  Vorconio  the  train  traverses  a  cutting  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Torre  di  Buccione,  a  conspicuous  old  watch-tower  at  the 
S.  end  of  the  lake.  —  33 '/2  M.  U-uzzano,  a  considerable  village 
(branch-line  to  Alzo,  see  above).  We  now  traverse  the  fertile  Val 
d'Agugna.  36*/2  M.  Borgumanero,  junction  for  the  line  from 
Turin  to  Arona  (p.  5).  —  4672  M.  Mumo  (1205  ft.). 

56  M.  Novara,  see  p.  83.  From  Novara  to  Milan,  railway  in 
1-1  Yj  hr.,  see  p.  85;  to  Laveno  in  l'/*-^  hrs.,  see  pp.  225,  224. 


Fkom  Orta  over  the  Colma  to  VAEAiLO,  4Y2  ^rs.  (donkey  7, 
to  the  Colma  4  fr.;  guide  unnecessary).  On  the  \V.  bank  of  the 
lake  lies  Pella  (1000  ft.;  Alb.  del  Fesce,  Alb.  Milaiio^  both  un- 
pretending), amidst  chestnuts  and  walnuts  (steamboat  or  rowing- 
boat  from  Orta,  see  p.  88).  Here  we  strike  the  road  leading  on  the 
hillside  from  Alzo  (see  above)  to  (1  hr.)  Arola  (2020  ft.).  We  turn 
to  the  left  5  min.  beyond  the  village,  descend  a  little,  and  then  keep 
on  for  '/a  hr.  on  the  same  level,  skirting  the  gorge  of  the  Pellino 
(waterfall).  We  next  ascend  through  wood  to  the  (^4  hr.)  wooded 
Colle  della  Colma  (3090  ft.).  The  height  to  the  left  commands 
Monte  Kosa,  the  lakes  of  Orta  and  Varese,  and  the  plain  (more  exten- 
sive view  from  the  Monte  Briasco,  3890  ft.,  ^4  hr.  to  the  8.).    In 
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descending  (to  the  right)  we  overlook  the  fertile  Val  Sesia,  with  its 
villages.  The  path  leads  through  groves  of  chestnuts  and  walnuts 
to  (^/4  hr.)  Civiasco  (2420  ft.;  several  taverns),  whence  a  new  road 
(short-cut  by  the  old  path  to  the  left),  affording  a  grand  view  of  Mte. 
Rosa,  winds  down  past  the  chapel  of  Madonna  di  Loreto  (fresco 
by  6.  Ferrari  over  the  door)  to  i^ji  hr.)  Varallo  (see  below). 

20.  Prom  Varallo  to  Novara.    Valle 
della  Sesia. 

3i  M.  Railway  in  1V2-2V2  hrs.  (fares  6  fr.  40,  4  fr.  50,  2  fr.  90  c.; 
express,  July  to  Sept.  only,  7  fr.  5,  4  fr.  95,  3  fr,  20  c).  Best  views 
to  the  right.    Comp.  the  Map,  p,  86. 

Varallo.  —  Hotels.  *Splendid  Park  Hotel,  Via  d'Adda,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mastallone,  above  the  town,  with  Stabilimcnto  Idro- 
terapico,  R.  4Vi.-5'/i!,  B.  li/o,  L.  3,  D.  4,  P.  from  9  fr.  (light  extra),  open 
June  1st- Oct.  15th;  *H6t.  d'ltcUie,  Corso  Roma,  with  garden,  R.  2'/2-3, 
L.  3,  D.  4,  P.  7-9  fr.,  incl.  wine,  omn.  50  c.  (closed  Nov.-March) ;  *Poiita, 
Via  Umberto  Primo,  R.  2-4,  P.  7-9  (incl.  wine),  omn.  Va  f r- i  Parigi; 
Croce  Bianca,  R.  IV2  fr-j  plain  but  good. 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office,  Piazza  del  Municipio.  —  Omnibus  Offiob 
at  the  Alb.  Croce  Bianca.  —  CLub  Alpiuo,  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (above 
the  theatre),  with  reading-room  (strangers  admitted  3-4). 

Anglican  Church  Seroice.  —  Resident  English  Physician. 

Varallo-Sesia  (1480  ft.),  with  3300  iuhab.,  the  capital  of  the 
Val  Sesia  and  a  favourite  summer-resort,  with  a  school  of  art 
(Scuola  d'Arte  applicata)  and  a  cotton-factory,  is  finely  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Mastallone  with  the  Sesia. 

From  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele,  at  the  entrance  to  the  town 
from  the  station,  a  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  collegiate  church 
of  San  Gaadenzio  (restored  in  1710),  which  contains  (behind  the 
high -altar)  a  picture  in  six  sections  (Marriage  of  St.  Catharine, 
Pieta,  and  Saints)  by  Gaud.  Ferrari.  The  Via  Umberto  Primo 
traverses  the  entire  town.  A  few  minutes  beyond  the  Piazza  Vitt. 
Emanuele  the  Via  al  Sacro  Monte  diverges  to  the  right,  passing 
near  the  building  of  the  Societd  per  V lacoragcjiamento  alle  Belle 
Arti,  which  contains  a  small  picture-gallery  and  natural  history 
collections  (Maseo  Calderini).  At  the  end  of  the  street  is  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  in  which  is  a  series  of 
*Scenes  from  tiic  life  of  Christ  (1507-13;  rood-screen)  and  other 
frescoes  (left  aisle)  by  Gaud.  Ferrari. 

The  *Saoro  Monte  [Santuario  di  Varallo;  1993  ft.),  a  frequented 
pilgrim-resort,  rising  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  is  ascended 
from  Santa  Maria  delle  G-razie  (see  above)  in  20  rain,  by  a  paved  path 
shaded  by  beautiful  chestnuts,  and  commands  a  delightful  view.  This 
'Nuooa  Oerusalemnie  n^l  Hacro  Monte  di  Varallo''  was  founded  in  1486 
by  Bernardino,  Caimi,  a  Milanese  nobleman  and  Franciscan  monk,  with 
the  sanction  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  —  On  the  top  of  the  hill  and  on  its 
slopes  are  a  church  and  43  Chapels,  or  oratories,  containing  scenes  from 
sacired  history  in  painted  lifesize  figures  of  terracotta,  with  supplemental-y 
fr«acoo8,    beginning   with  the  Fall,    a^ul  ending  with  the  Entombment  of- 
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the  "VirpiTi.  Theoe  are  the  work  of  Gandenz^o  Foi'arf  (No.  5.  The  Magi, 
*38.  Cr'iriflxion),  his  pupil  Bern.  Lanini.  TaharcTietti  (d.  1R15).  Moraz- 
zone.  Gror.  d'Evrico  d'Alagna  (d.  Ifi44),  anrl  other  more  modern  and  less 
gifted  artists.  The  handsome  Church,  built  in  1614-49,  has  a  modern 
facade.  In  the  dome  is  a  plastic  representation  of  the  Assumption,  with 
about  150  figures,  by  BossoJa  and  Volpini  of  Milan.  Below  the  church 
is   the  Alherfio-Bi fitornnte  del  Snrro  Monte,  with  cafe. 

The  *Cinia  della  Res  {Bee  d'Ovaga,  5350  ft.),  the  finest  point  of  view 
near  Varallo,  is  asrended  in  ra.  3  hrs.  from  Crevola  via  the  Aipe  Casavei 
and  the  Alpe  deUa  Res  (4010  ft.).  Below  the  top,  on  the  E.  side,  is  the 
Rifugio  Orazio  Spatmo  (rfmts.  in  summer). 

From  Varallo  to  Fobello,  11  M.,  diligence  twice  daily  in  S'/z  hrs. 
From  the  bridge  the  road  ascends  the  rieht  bank  of  the  Mastallone.  but 
beyond  the  BagnoJo  VaUej/,  in  the  CI  hr.)  picturesque  Orndo  della  Gfla, 
returns  to  the  left  bank.  —  31/2  M.  Bocciolaro  finn),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Val  Sabbiola:  5'/2M.  C'ravagliana  (2045  ft.).  Beyond  Ferrera.  a  hamlet 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Valbella  Gorge,  we  traverse  the  narrow  Bocca  di  Voy 
to  (10  M.)  Pnnfe  delJe  Due  Acqne.  a  bridee  over  the  Landwasser  (see  below). 
—  11  M.  Fobello  (2885  ft.;  Posta  Rente:  Italia;  guide,  Pietro  Camosso), 
the  capital  of  the  valley,  is  a  summcr-rcsort. 

From  Fobello  a  bridle-path  leads  via  La  Plana  (3285  ft.),  Giavina, 
and  the  chalets  of  Gias  Gras  and  Baranca  (5195  ft.)  to  the  (3  hrs.)  Colle 
di  Baranca  (5970  ft. ;  Alb.  del  Club  Alpiuo,  open  after  July  15th).  IV4  hr. 
to  the  E.  of  which  rises  the  Pizzo  del  Moro  (TfifiOft. :  view).  From  the 
pass  a  steep  descent  leads  through  the  Valle  Olocchia  to  (2  hrs.)  Bannio 
and  (3  hrs.)  Ponfegrande  (1720  ft.)  in  the  Val  d'Anzasca  (p.  88).  —  From 
the  Colle  di  Baranca  an  attractive  route  (6-7  hrs.  from  Fobello)  leads  via 
the  chalet  of  Selle  di  Baranca  (5900  ft.)  and  the  (IV4  hr.)  Colle  d'Egua 
(7335  ft. ;  view  of  Mte.  Rosa)  to  tlie  Val  (fEgua  and  past  the  Alpi  d''Egiia 
(6240  ft.)  to  (2  hrs.)  Carcoforo  (see  below). 

The  road  running  to  the  N.  from  Ponte  delle  Due  Acqne  (see  above), 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  La.yidwasser,  leads  in  1  hr.  to  (I21/2  M.  from 
Varallo)  Rimella,  a  German  commune  with  ca.  1000  inhab.  distributed 
in  fourteen  hamlets  on  the  mountain-slope.  Near  the  church  are  the  Hot. 
Fontana  and  the  Alb.  della  Posta  (in  both,  P.,  incl.  wine,  6-8  fr.). 

Passes.  To  the  N.  over  the  Colle  d'Orchetta  or  Drochetta  (5970  ft.) 
to  Bannio  and  (fi  hrs.)  Pontegrande  (see  above);  to  the  N.E.  vi3  Sella  and 
the  Bocchetta  or  Colma  di  Camnello  (6320  ft.),  on  the  N.  flank  of  the  Monte 
Cavio  (7120  ft.),  to  (4  hrs.)  Campello  Monti  (4260  ft. :  Alb.  della  Nigritella: 
guide.  Abele  Traglio),  a  German  hamlet  finely  situated  in  the  upper  part  or 
the  Valle  Strona  (p.  87). 

From  Varallo  through  the  Val  Sesia  to  Alagna,  23  M.,  motor- 
diligence  twice  daily  in  IV2  hr.  (fare  10  fr.,  back  8  fr.),  carriage  14,  with 
two  horses  20-25  fr.  The  road  ascends  the  upper  Val  Sesia,  which  beyond 
Varallo  is  known  as  the  Val  Grande,  via  Valmaggia,  Vocca,  and  (6  M.) 
Balmiiccia  (1900  ft.;  Alb.  Isonni.  plain),  at  the  influx  of  the  Sennensa 
and  opposite  the  jagged  Deiiti  di  Gacala  (5295  ft.). 

[From  Balmuccia  a  road  (omnibus  daily  from  Varallo  to  Rimasco  in 
31/2  hrs.;  2  fr.)  ascends  the  picturesque  Vat  Sermenza  and  Valle  Piccola 
via  (I1/2  M.)  Boccioleto  (2188  ft.;  Alb.  Fenice,  P.  from  5  fr.,  good)  and 
(I1/2  M.)  Ferrento  (Restaurant  Valle  Sermenza)  to  (7  M.)  Rimasco  (2970  ft. ; 
Osteria  del  Club  Alpino),  at  the  foot  of  the  Cima  Castello  (6510  ft.),  where 
the  valley  divides.  In  the  Val  d' Fgna.  to  the  right  CS.).'  a  bridle-path 
leads  to  (I61/2  M.  from  Varallo)  Carroforo  (4280  ft. ;  Alb.  Monte  Moro,  P. 
6-8  fr.,  plain),  whence  we  may  proceed  over  the  Colle  d^Egiia  and  the 
Colle  di  Baranca  to  Pontegrande  or  Fobello  (see  above).  The  road  from 
Rimasco  eoes  on  to  the  W.  via  (12  M.)  Rima  San  Giuseppe  (two  inns)  to 
(13  M.)  Rima  (4650  ft. ;  *Alb.  Tagliaferro.  P.  incl.  wine  7-10  fr.,  open 
June  15th  to  Sept.  30th).  another  of  the  German  hamlets  at  the  8.  base 
of  Monte  Rosa  (see  p.  92).    A  footpath  leads  hence  over  the  Colle  del 
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Termine  (1100  ft.)  to  Carcoforo  in  11/2  hrs..  with  pruide  (steep  Vint  not  iliffl- 
cult).  Two  passes  f?:uide  7  fr.)  lead  to  the  W.  to  Alagna  (see  helow),  viz.  the 
Colle  Moiid  (8.300  ft. ;  .5  his.)  and  the  Bocchetta  Moanda  (7935  ft. ;  6  hrs.).] 
.  Beyond  Balniuccia  (p.  91)  our  road  goes  on  ,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sesia,  via  (10  M.)  Scopa  (Alb.  Topini),  Scopello  (Pastor!.  P.,  incl.  wine, 
fi-8  fr.).  and  (IIV2  M.)  Pila,  to  (13  M.)  Piode  (inn),  where  the  valley  turns 
abruptly  to  the  X.,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sorha  Valley  (on  tlie  left; 
via  Rassa  to  Piedioavallo,  sec  p.  87). 

15  M.  Cainperfoqno  (inn).  The  imposing  Artoq'na  Valle)/  opens  on  the 
left.  —  16  M.  Mollia  (2887  ft. :  Alb.  Valsesiano,  plain).  —  Thence  through 
the  narrowing  valley  to  (21  M.)  Rira  Valdobbia  (3628  ft. ;  *Alb.  delle 
Alpi,  P.,  incl.  wine.  7-8  fr. ;  Pens.  Alpina),  beautifully  situated,  in  view 
of  several  peaks  of  Monte  Rosa.  On  the  cliurch  is  a  large  fresco  of 
the  Last  Judgment  by  Melchiorre  d'Enrico  (1597). 

23  M.  Alagna  Valsesia  (3955  ft. ;  '*Orand-Hdtel  Monte  Rona,  with 
hydropathic,  R.  from  3,  B.  l'/^.  L-  3,  D.  4,  P.  8-10  fr.,  incl.  wine;  Hot. 
des  Alpes,  P.,  incl.  wine,  7-10  fr. ;  both  open  .Tuly-Sept.  only),  a  village 
with  260  inhab..  finely  situated,  is  much  frequented  as  a  sumraer-resort. 
To  Rima.  see  above  and  p.  91 ;  to  Gi'essone;/-la-Trinite  over  the  Colle 
d'Olen,  see  p.  69;  other  excursions  and  passes,  sec  Baedeker's  Switzerland. 

Leaving  Varallo,  the  railway  for  Xovara  threads  the  narrow 
pass  known  as  Gold  di  Loreto.  —  1^4  ^I-  Rorca  Piefra,  at  the 
base  of  the  Rocca,  with  a  ruined  castle.  —  S^'o  M.  Qiiarona.  — 
71/2  M.  Borgosesia  (1150  ft. ;  Alb.  Brett afpia)",  with  2800  inhab., 
has  cotton  and  woollen  factories  and  paper-mills.  —  8^/2  ^^-  Val- 
dugf/ia.  At  the  village  of  that  name,  3  M.  to  the  N.E.,  Grandenzio 
Ferrari  (ca.  1471-1546;  p.  158)  was  born. 

To  the  left,  opposite  the  opening  of  the  Valle  Sessera,  rises  the 
Monte  Fenera  (2950  ft.),  interesting  to  geologists,  with  several 
stalactite  caverns.  —  11  M.  Griynasco  (1140  ft.),  a  large  village, 
where  vineyards  begin. 

From  Griynasco  to  Cogijiola,  Ct'/.^M.,  railway  in  ^/4hr.  (fares  1  fr.  20, 
80  c.).  At  (3  M.)  Bornafe-Rondd  the  railway  enters  the  Valle  Sessera.  — 
51/2  M.  Crevacnore-Snstef/7W.  The  quaint  village  of  Crevacuore  (1235  ft.; 
Alb.  Monte  di  Varallo).  with  a  castle  ruined  since  1617,  lies  '/«  M.  to  the 
N.  —  7  M.  Pianceri-Mosso  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ponzone  valley 
(p.  87).  —  91/2  ^t-  Cof/f/iola  (1520  ft.;  Corona  Orossa)  is  the  starting-point 
for  the  ascent  of  the  Monte  Barone  or  Mombarone  di  Valsessera  (6710  ft. ; 
5  hrs. ;  view).  From  Biella  a  motor-car  plies  via  Mosso  Santa  Maria  (p.  87) 
to  Coggiola  ill  l-'/j  lir.  (fare  3  fr.  .30  c). 

151/2  M.  Romagnano  Sesia  (870  ft.)  is  the  junction  for  the 
line  from  Arona  to  Turin  (see  p.  5).  —  18",  M.  Gheinme  (790  ft.) 
is  noted  for  its  wine.  23'/,  M.  Briona  (710  ft.)  is  situated  on  one 
of  the  last  spurs  of  the  Pennine  Alps.  —  Our  line  crosses  the 
Agogna  (p.  89)  and  joins  the  line  from  Domodoasola  (p.  89). 

34  M.  Novara.,  see  p.  83. 
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21.  Genoa 95 

a.  From  the  Piazza  Deferrari  to  the  Harbour.  The  Old 
Town,  101.  —  b.  From  the  Piazza  Deferrari  to  the  Piazza 
Acquaveriie  and  the  Lighthouse,  106.  —  c.  From  the 
Piazza  Deferrari  to  the  Piazza  Manin  via.  the  Piazza  Cor- 
vetto.  Via  di  Circonvallazione  a  Monte.  Castellaccio. 
Campo  SantOj  112.  —  d.  From  the  Piazza  Deferrari  to 
the  Via  di  Circonvallazione  a  Mare  and  the  Lido  d'AI- 
baro,  114. 

22.  From  Genoa  to  Veutimlglia.   Eiviera  di  Poneute   .     .  116 

Pegli,  117.  — Savona,  118.  — Albcnga,  119.  —  Alassio, 
120.  —  San  Eemo,  121.  —  Ospedaletti.    Bordighera,  126. 

23.  From  Genoa  to  Pisa.    Riviera  di  Levante      ....   129 

Ncrvi,  130.  —  Monte  di  Portofino,  132.  —  Santa  Mar- 
gherita ;  thence  to  Portofino,  133.  —  Kapallo ,  134.  — 
Road  from  Rapallo  to  Chiavari,  136.  —  Sestri  Levante, 
137.  —  Lcvanto,  139.  —  Spczia,  140.  —  Sarzana,  143.  — 
Carrara,  144.  —  Viareggio,  145. 

24.  The  Apuan  Alps 147 


The  maritime  and  Ligurian  Alps  and  the  contiguous  Apeymines  (the 
boundary  between  which  is  some  20  M.  to  the  W.  of  Genoa)  slope  gently 
northwards  to  the  Po  in  the  form  of  an  extensive  rolling  country,  and 
descend  abruptly  towards  the  sea  to  the  S.  Occasional  earthquakes  among 
the  Apennines  betoken  that  the  process  of  settlement  is  not  quite  at  an 
end.  On  the  W.  portion  of  the  Oulf  of  Genoa  the  mountains  are  inter- 
sected by  short  and  deep  cross-valleys,  the  line  of  which  may  be  traced 
even  below  the  sea;  in  the  E.  portion  the  rivers  flow  in  longitudinal 
valleys,  breaking  through  to  the  sea  only  a  short  distance  above  their 
mouths.  The  narrow  Rivisra,  or  coast-district,  is,  except  at  Genoa  and 
the  mouths  of  the  principal  valleys,  sheltered  from  the  X.  wind  by  the 
mountains  and  enjoys  a  fine  sunny  aspect.  While  the  mean  temperaturo 
at  Turin  is  53°  Fahr.,  it  is  no  less  than  61°  at  San  Renio;  and  again, 
while  the  temperature  of  January  averages  32°  at  the  former  and  occasion- 
ally falls  to  3°,  it  averages  4b°  at  the  latter  and  is  rarely  lower  than 
26°.  The  climate  of  the  Riviera  is  therefore  milder  than  that  of  Rome, 
and  since  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent,  has  attracted  crowds  of  visitors, 
fleeing  from  northern  winters. 

The  Riviera,  divided  by  Genoa  into  an  eastern  (Riviera  di  Levante : 
p.  129)  and  a  larger  western  half  (Riviera  di  Ponente),  which  belongs  to 
France  from  Ventimiglia  westwards,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions 
on  earth.  It  affords  a  delightful  variety  of  landscapes,  bold  and  lofty 
promontories  alternating  with  wooded  hills,  and  richly  cultivated  plains 
near  the  coast.  At  places  the  road  passes  precipitous  and  frowning  cliffs, 
washed  by  the  surf  of  the  Mediterranean,  while  the  summits  are  crowned 
with  the  venerable  ruins  of  towers  erected  in  bygone  ages  for  protection 
against  pirates.  At  other  places  extensive  plantations  of  olives,  with  their 
grotesque  and  gnarled  stems,  bright  green  pine -forests,  and  luxuriant 
growths  of  figs,  vines,  citrons,  oranges,  oleanders,  myrtles,  and  aloes  meet 
the  view,  and  even  palms  are  occasionally  seen.     Many  of  the  towns  are 
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chariningly  situated  in  fertile  spots  or  on  picturesque  hills;  others, 
coramandcd  hy  anoicnt  strongholds,  are  perched  like  nests  nmong  the 
rocks.  Little  churches  and  chapels  peering  from  the  sombre  foliage  of 
cypresses,  and  gigantic  grey  pinnacles  of  rock  frowning  upon  the  smil- 
ing plains,  frequently  enhance  the  charms  of  the  scenery,  while  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  its  ever-varying  hues,  forms  one 
of  the  chief  attractions. 

As  the  country  differs  in  many  respects  from  Piedmont,  so  also  do 
its  Ikhabitaxts,  wliile  their  Genoese  dialect,  wliieh  is  difficult  for  for- 
eigners to  understand,  occupies  a  middle  place  between  the  Gallic  patois 
of  Upper  Italy  and  that  of  Sardinia.  The  historical  development  of  the 
two  countries  also  has  been  widely  different.  The  natural  resource  of  the 
LUiiirians,  or  the  iniiabitants  of  the  Riviera,  was  the  sea,  and  they  were 
accordingly  known  to  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period  as  pirates  and  free- 
booters. As  the  Greek  Massalia  (Marseilles)  formed  the  centre  of  trade 
in  S.  France,  with  Nikaea  (Nice)  as  its  extreme  outpost  towards  the  E^  so 
Genoa  constituted  the  natural  outlet  for  the  traffic  of  the  Riviera.  Dur- 
ing.the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  Genoa  became  subject  to  the  Romans,  who  in  sub- 
sequent centuries  had  to  wage  long  and  obstinate  wars  with  the  Ligurians, 
in  order  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  military  coast-road  to  Spain.  As 
late  as  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  Roman  culture  had  made  little  progress 
here.  At  that  period  the  inhabitants  expoited  timber,  cattle,  hides,  wool, 
and  honey,  receiving  wine  and  oil  in  exchange.  In  the  7th  cent,  the  Longo 
bards  (p.  152)  gained  a  footing  here,  and  thenceforth  the  political  state 
of  the  country  was  gradually  altered.  The  W.  part  with  Nice  belonged 
to  Provence,  but  in  1388  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Counts  of  Savoy, 
forming  their  only  access  to  the  sea  down  to  the  period  when  they  acquired 
Genoa  (1815).  After  the  Austrian  war  of  1859  Nice  (1512  sq.  M.)  and  Savoy 
(3  89  sq.  M.)  were  ceded  by  Italy  to  France  in  1860  as  a  compensation  for 
the  services  rendered  by  Napoleon  III. 

The  district  of  Liguria,  consisting  of  tiie  provinces  of  Porto  Matt- 
rizio  and  Genoa,  witii  an  area  of  2040  sq.  M.  and  1,075,800  inhab.^  once 
formed  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  wbicli  in  the  13th  cent,  became  mistress 
of  the  W.  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  afterwards  fought  against  Venice 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  Levant.  Genoa's  greatness  was  founded  on  the 
ruin  of  Pisa.  The  Tuscan  liatred  of  the  Genoese  was  embodied  in  the 
saying  —  'Mare  senza  pesce,  montague  senza  alberi,  uomini  senza  fede, 
e  donne  senza  vergogna',  and  Dante  (Inf.  xxxiii.  151-5.3)  addresses  them 
with  the  words  — 

'Ahi,  Genovesi,  uomini  diversi 
D'ogni  costume,  e  pien  d'ogni  magagna; 
Perche  non  siete  voi  del  mondo  spcrsi  ?' 
Modern  hiBtorians  descrilie  the  charncter  of  the  Genoese  in  the  middle 
ages  in  a  similar  strain.  The  wliole  energy  of  the  Genoese  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  concentrated  on  commerce  and  tlic  pursuit  of  gain.  Notwith- 
standing tlieir  proud  naval  supremacy  they  jiarticipated  little  in  the 
intellectual  developnjcnt  in  Italy,  and  neither  possessed  a  school  of  art 
nor  produced  any  scholars  of  eminence.  When  at  length  the  effete  re- 
public was  incorporated  with  Piedmont  it  became  the  representative  of 
radical  principles  as  contrasted  witli  tlie  conservatism  of  the  royalist 
territory.  Ghmeppe  Mazzhd  (1808-72)  was  born  at  Genoa  (sec  p.  101),  and 
Garibaldi  (1807-82),  though  born  at  Nice,  was  tlie  son  of  a  Genoese  of 
Chiavari.  The  rivalry  of  the  once  far-famed  republic  witli  tlic  upstart 
Turin,  and  of  tlie  restless  harbour  population  with  the  stolid  Picdmontcse, 
have  of  recent  years  been  productive  of  very  notable  results.  Modern 
Genoa  has,  moreover,  regained  its  ancient  mercantile  importance,  though 
its  naval  arsenal  has  been  transferred  to  Spezia. 
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Bailway  Stations,  l.  Stazione  Piazza  Principe  (PI.  B,  2;  restau- 
rant, L.  2-3,  D.  3-1  h-.),  in  the  Piazza  Actiuavcrde,  tlie  central  station  for 
all  trains.  Tiie  Lotel-omnibuses  and  cabs  (tariff,  sec  p.  96J  wait  here 
only.  —  2.  Stazione  Brignole  or  Stazione  Orientate  (PI.  I,  6,  7;  restau- 
rant), Piazza  Giuseppe  Verdi,  in  the  Bisagno  valley,  connected  with  the 
central  station  by  means  of  a  tunnel  below  the  higlicr  parts  of  the  town, 
is  the  first  halt  of  the  Spczia  and  Pisa  trains  and  the  starting-point  of 
the  local  trains  to  Chiavari.  Travellers  engaging  rooms  beforehand  will 
do  well  to  ascertain  from  the  landlord  whether  to  alight  at  and  book 
luggage  to  Stazione  Principe  or  Brignole.  —  Railway-tickets  of  all  kinds 
may  be  obtained  at  the  tourist-agents'  mentioned  on  p.  99. 

Arrival  by  Sea.  Passenger-steamers  berth  at  the  Ponte  Federico 
Guglielino  (PL  A,  B,  3;  or  at  the  Ponte  Andrea  Doria  (PI.  A,  3j,  or  anchor 
in  the  vicinity  (embarking  or  disembarking  by  boat  30  c.,  at  night  b'Oc.>. 
On  the  former  wharf  are  the  custom-house,  a  post  and  telegraph  ofiace, 
and  a  railway  booking- oflBce.  —  Travellers  wishing  to  go  on  by  rail 
without  delay  may,  immediately  after  the  custom-house  examination  on 
the  quay,  book  their  luggage  there  for  their  destination  (fee  to  the  facchino 
of  the  dogana,  20-30  c). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxi ;  most  of  them  are  in  noisy  situations  and 
many  are  variously  judged;  drinking-water,  see  p.  xxv;  nearly  all  the 
larger  hotels  have  lifts  and  central  heating).  *Gkakd-H6tel  Miramare 
(PI.  i;  A,  2),  Via  Pagano  Doria,  in  the  former  Doria  Garden  on  the  hill- 
slope  above  the  railway,  with  view-terrace,  280  beds  from  6,  B.  2,  L.  5, 
D.  7,  P.  from  16,  omn.  1  f r. ;  Gr.-Hot.  de  Gekes  (PI.  f;  E,  5),  Piazza 
Deferrari,  100  beds  from  5,  B.  IV2,  L.  4,  D.  6-7,  P.  from  12,  omn.  1  f r. ; 
Hot. -Pens.  Bristol  (PI.  p;  F,  6),  Via  Venti  Settcmbre  35,  160  beds 
from  6,  B.  2,  L.  5,  D.  T,  P.  from  15  f r. ;  Eden  Palace  Hotel  (PI.  b;  G,  5), 
Via  Serra  6,  below  the  Acquasola  (p.  114)  and  not  far  from  the  Brignole 
Station,  quiet,  with  pleasant  garden,  110  beds  at  6-12,  B.  l'/2,  L.  4,  D.  6, 
P.  from  12,  omn.  l'/2  f >"• ;  Gr.-Hot.  Savoy  (PI.  s;  C,  2),  Via  Arsenale  di 
Terra,  above  the  Piazza  Acquaverde  and  close  to  the  Central  Station, 
120  beds  from  5,  B.  1^/4,  L.  4,  D.  6,  S.  5,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Gr.-Hot.  Isotta 
(PI.  a;  F,  5),  Via  Roma  5,  150  beds  at  4-7,  B.  l'/^,  P.  12-15,  omn.  I1/2  fr., 
with  restaurant.  —  Hot.  de  la  Ville  (PI.  d;  D,  4),  Via  Carlo  Alberto, 
120  beds  at  4-7,  B.  VI2,  L.  3'/2,  D.  5,  P.  from  12'/2,  omn.  1  f r. ;  Modern 
Hotel  (PL  v;  F,  6),  Via  Venti  Settcmbre  40,  120  beds  from  4,  B.  IVj, 
L.  8V2.  D.  41/2-5,  P.  11-14,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Hot.  de  Lokdkes  (PL  h  ;  C,  2),  Via 
Balbi  33,  80  beds  from  4,  B.  IV2.  L.  3'/2,  D.  5,  S.  4,  omn.  1  f r. ;  Hot. 
Continental  (PL  1;  E,  4),  Via  Cairoli  1-3,  120  beds  from  5,  B.  IV2,  L- 
3V2,  D.  5-6,  S.  5,  P.  from  12,  omn.  l-l'/i  fr-,  with  restaurant  and  tea- 
room; The  Prince  Hotel,  Via  Balbi,  near  the  station  (PL  C,  2),  150 
beds  from  4,  B.  II/2,  L.  3i/2-4.  D.  5-6,  P.  from  10  f r. ;  Gr.-Hot.  Britannia 
(PL  y;  C,  2),  Via  Balbi  38,  120  beds  at  3-6,  B.  l'/2.  L.  3'/.^,  D.  41/.2,  P. 
9-14,  omn.  1/2  f'-i  good.  —  Less  pretending:  *H6t.-Pens.  Smith  (PL  e, 
D5;  English  landlord),  Piazza  Caricamcnto,  R.  21/2-4,  B.  IV4,  L.  3,  D.  4, 
P.  8-10  fr.,  incl.  wine,  omn.  1  fr.,  frequented  by  English  and  Americans; 
*H6t.  Victoria  (PL  t;  D,  3),  Piazza  Anuunziata,  140  beds  from  S'/a,  P. 
from  91/2  fr.,  with  restaurant;  Royal  Aquila  (PL  k;  C,  2;,  Piazza  Acqua- 
verde, near  tlic  Central  Station,  145  beds  from  3'/2,  B.  IVj,  L.  31/2,  ^-  5, 
P.  from  10,  omn.  from  the  harbour  1'/.^  fr. ;  Hot.  de  France  et  Russie 


t  Genoa  is  divided  into  the  Sestieri  of  Pre,  Molo,  Portoria,  San 
Vincenzo,  San  Teodoro,  and  Maddalena.  —  The  focus  of  traffic  is  the 
Piazza  Deferrari  (PL  E,  5,  6,1.  —  Via,  street;  vico,  lane;  vico  chiuso, 
blind  alley;  xallta,  ascending  street;  mura,  rampart.  —  The  houses  are 
numbered  in  black,  the  shops  (botteghej  in  red;  the  different  dwellings 
in  tenements  are  numbered  also  (e.g.  Intcrno  7). 
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(PI.  g;  D,  D),  Piazza  Bianchi,  120  beds  at  3-1,  B.  VU,  L.  8,  D.  4,  P. 
10-11  f r. ;  Hot.  CE^TIiAL  (PI.  c;  F,  5j,  Via  San  Scbastiano  8,  K.  from  3, 
B.  I'/i,  L.  3,  D.  4,  P.  8'/j-H,  oiuu.  1  f r. ;  Cokfidkkza,  Via  lioma  (PL  F,  b), 
70  beds  at  2'1^-b,  B.  I1/4,  L.  3,  D.  4,  P.  9-12  fr.,  good;  Metkopolk  (PI.  o; 
F,  5J,  Piazza  Fontanc  Maiose,  R.  21/2-4,  B.  1,  L.  3,  D.  4,  P.  b^l^-lO  fr., 
incl.  wine,  omn.  1  fr.  —  Hot.  Helvetia  (PI.  r;  D,  3),  Piazza  Annunziata, 
60  beds  at  2V2-4,  B.  I1/4,  L.  2'/2,  D.  S'/a,  P-  St^-i),  omn.  »/«  fr. ;  R.vieka 
Private  Hotel,  Corso  Ugo  Bassi  24  (PI.  C,  1),  R.  2V2-6,  B.  l'/*,  L.  2Vs, 
D.  31/2,  P.  8-12  fr.;  Hot.-Pens.  Luceuke  ,  Via  Almcria  15  (PI.  C,  Ij, 
25  beds  at  2-31/2,  B.  I1/4,  L.  or  D.  2i/.^  (with  wine  3j,  P.  6-8  f r. ;  Hot. 
CoNCouDiA  (PI.  u;  F,  5),  Via  San  Giuseppe,  R.  3-31/2,  omn.  1  f r. ;  CitocK 
Di  Malta,  Via  ban  Giuseppe  38,  R.  21/2-3,  omn.  1  fr.  —  Unpretending- 
hotels  for  tourists,  with  restaurants:  Hot.  Unione,  Piazza  L'ampetto  5 
(PI.  E,  5),  R.  21/2-3  fr. ;  Alb.  Nazionale  (PI.  u;  D,  4),  Via  Lomcllini  14, 
R.  21/2-3  fr.,  omn.  60  c.,  patronized  by  tlie  Roman  Catliolic  clergy;  Hot. 
Stella,  Via  Andrea  Dona  (PI.  B,  2),  R.  2i/.^-3i/.^  fr. ;  Liuukia  e  Simi'loh, 
Via  Balbi  26,  R.  2-3  fr. ;  Lloyd-Hotel  Gekman.a,  Via  Carlo  Alberto  39, 
near  the  Central  Station,  R.  from  21/2,  B.  1,  D.  21/2,  P.  (i/g  fr. ;  Hot.  Fibekzk, 
Via  Carlo  Alberto  31,  55  beds  at  2-21/2  fr. 

H6tels  Meubl6s  (with  lifts  and  central  heating).  Hot.  Splekdidb 
(PI.  x;  F,  6),  Via  Ettore  Vernazza,  R.  from  3,  omn.  1  fr. :  Gi£.-H6t.  Bavakia 
(PI  z;  F,  5),  Via  Martino  Piaggio,  pleasantly  situateu  beside  the  Piazza 
Corvette,  R.  3-12,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Imi'Euial  (PL  im;  F,  6),  Via  Vcnti  Set- 
tembre  30,  R.  3-41/2,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Excels:Or  (PL  w;  E,  5),  Via  Carlo  Fe- 
lice 4,  commercial.  —  Hospices.  *H6t.  Jetta,  Via  Pagano  Doria  8, 
R.  from  21/2,  B.  I1/4,  L.  21/2,  1).  3,  P.  from  7  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Deotsch- 
Katuolisches  Hospiz,  Via  Miramare  1  (PL  E,  8j ;  Rivieka-Hospiz,  Via 
Ugo  Bassi  24;  Scuwesterniieim  (Prot.),  Spianata  di  Castelletto  20a, 
int.  2,  for  ladies.  —  Pensions.  Pens.  Flora,  Via  Veuti  Settembre  33 
(PL  F,  6;,  8-10  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  rciitj.  Riviera  Litjure,  Via  Peschiera  16 
(PL  0,  H,  5);  Feiin.  Riyatti,  Via  Assarotti  6,  P.  7-10  f r. ;  Pens.  Henricl, 
Via  Palestro  19,  from  i^i^iv.;  Pents.  Weber,  Via  Palestro  6. 

Caf63  (comp.  p.  xxvi).  Caffe  Roma,  Via  Roma,  elegant,  Milano, 
Galleria  Mazzini,  both  restaurants  also;  Andrea  Duria,  Via  Roma,  on 
the  groundtioor  of  the  prefettura;  Ponta,  Via  Carlo  Felice. 

Restaurants.  Trattoria  del  Teatro  Carlo  Felice  (PL  E,  F,  5;  p.  98), 
good  but  not  cheap  (often  crowdedj;  Ca/l'e-Ristorante  Ligure,  Via  San 
Luca  84;  Historaiite  Cairo,  Via  Venti  Settembre  36,  good;  Labb,  Via 
Carlo  Felice  7  ;  Poata,  Galleria  Mazzini,  not  expensive,  often  overcrowded 
(not  for  ladies  in  the  evening);  Aqaila  d'Oro,  Via  San  Pietro  21,  near 
the  Old  Exchange  (p.  104);  Crespi,  Via  Andrea  i)oria  64  (with  bedrooms  to 
let);  Oiniiibiis,  Wa.  Loiuellini,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  della  Zecca.  — 
Birrerie.  Giardiuo  d'ltalin.  Piazza  Corvette  (PL  G,  5),  near  the  Acqua- 
Bola,  with  garden  (cinematograph  and  concerts  in  the  evening),  Bavaria, 
corner  of  Via  Venti  Settembre  and  Via  Ettore  Vernazza,  both  restau- 
rants as  well,  with  Munich  and  Pilscner  beer;  G'a//i6yt>i«a  (also  L. ;  cold 
viands  in  the  evening),  Via  San  Sebastiaiio  (PL  F,  5j,  popular;  Auyuistiner 
Urdu,  Piazza  Corvette  (PL  G,  5j;  liirreria  Pilsen,  Piazza  della  Zecca 
(PL  I>,  E,  3^;  Erhart,  Via  Carlo  Felice  6;  Cervisia  (also  restaurant), 
Galleria  Mazzini. 

Cabs  (a  tarift'  in  each). 
Per  drive   (between   the  Bisagno   on 
the  E.  and  tiie  lighthouse  on  tlieW.) 

1  hour     

Each  addit.   1/2  hr 

To  tlie  Campo  6anto  (p.  113)  .  .  . 
To  Nervi  (p.  130)  or  Pegli  (p.  117)  . 
To  Retco  (p.  132) 

Night-fares  are  due  from  0  p.m.  (Uct.-Mar.  7  p.m.)  until  dawn.  For 
drives  beyond  the  town,  inel.  a  halt  of  i/j  hr.,  a  half-fare  extra  must  bo 


One-horse  cab 

Two-horse  cab 

By  day 

At  night 

By  day 

At  night 

1  — 

1.50 

1.50 

2  — 

2— - 

2.50 

2.50 

8  — 

1  — 

1.25 

1.50 

1.75 

2  — 

2.50 

5  — 

5.50 

5.50 

6  — 

8  — 

10.50 

8.50 

11  — 
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paid  for  the  return.  —  Smnll  articles  of  Injreaffe  earriod  inside  free;  trunk 
20  e.  —  Motor  Cabs  (vettin-e-antoniobili  pnblirhe),  up  to  1200  metres  1  fr. 
20  c..  each  addit.  300  m.  20  c. ;  at  ni?ht  (from  10  or  8  p.m.).  25%  more. 
Trunk  2f)  r.     Tariff  not  valid  beyond  Nervi.  Voltri.  Pontedocimo,  or  Prato. 

Omnibus  from  the  Piazxa  Defcrrari  fPl.  E.  6)  by  the  Via  Garibaldi 
and  Via  Balbi  to  the  Central  Station  and  the  Pia:::a  Principe  fPl.  B.  2; 
fare  10  c).  —  Motor  Omnibus  from  the  Piazza  Defcrrari  to  the  Lido 
d^Albaro  (p.  116),  in  snnimer  only  (fare,  inrl.  adni.,  1  fr.  ."jO  c.,  retnrnSOc.); 
to  Porfoflno  Cp.  ISJ),  fonr  times  daily  (8  fr.,  return-ticket  12  fr.). 

Motor  Cars  for  excursions  may  be  hired  at  the  Garages  Riuniti, 
Corso  Bnenns  Avres  (PI.  I,  K,  8). 

Electric  Tramways  (from  6  or  7  a.m.  to  midnisht).  The  suburban 
lines  are  jrenerally  oveierowded  by  workmen  between  5. .SO  and  7  p.m. 
1  (white  boards  and  lamps,  etc.).  Piazza  Caricameutn  (PI.  D.  4,  ,5)- 
Piazza  Defcrrari  (PI.  E,  5.  fi)  -  Piazza  Corvetto  (PI.  F,  G.  5)  -  Stazioue 
Brif/noJe  (PI.  I,  6,  7);  every  9  min.,  10  c.  —  2  (red  and  white).  Piazza 
Deferrari  (PI.  E,  5,  6)-Piazza  Corvetto-Piazza  Manin  (PI.  I,  4)-Via  di 
Circonvallazione  a  Monte  (station  at  San  Nicoli'i,  p.  113)-Piazza  Acquaverde 
(PI.  B,  C.  2) -Piazza  Principe  (PI.  B,  2);  cvcrv  7"/2  min..  20  c.  —  3 
(white  and  yellow).  Piazza  Deferrari -VUzzn  Corvetto  -  Corso  Andrea 
Podesta  (PI.  F,  G,  6,  7)- Via  Gal.  Alessi -Pinsra  Cariqnano  (PI.  E,  8): 
every  9  min.,  10  e.  — 4  (white  and  yellow).  Piazza  Caricamento  (PI.  D. 
4,  5)-Piazza  Deferrari -Piazza  Corvetto -Corso  Andrea  Podesta-F?'rt  Cor- 
sica (PI.  E,  F,  8.  9);  every  9  min.,  15  e.  —  5  (red).  Piazza  Deferrari- 
Piazza  Corvetto-Piazza  Manin  (PI.  I,  4)-A''ia  Montaldo  (PL  I,  l)-Campo 
Santo  (p.  113);  evorv  7V2  min.,  20  c.  —  6  (blue).  Piazza  Deferrari-V\S7.z& 
Corvetto-Piazza  PoVtelln  (PI.  F,  4)-Piazza  dclla  Zecca  (PI.  D,  E,  3)-Via 
Balbi -Piazza  Acquaverde- P?as;ra  Principe  fPl.  B.  2);  every  4  min.,  10  c. 
This  line  runs  partly  through  tunnels  in  which  the  temperature  is  low. 
—  7  (white  and  blue).  Piazza.  Dcferrari-V\&  Venti  Settembre  (PI.  F, 
G,  6.  7) -Via  Canevari  (PI.  I,  K,  fi-4)-Campo  Santo-Dnria  -  Pra^o  every 
20  min..  35  c.  —  8  (red).  Piazza  Deferrari -Via  Venti  Settembre -Ponte 
Pila  (PI.  H,  I,  7)- San  Francesco  d'Albaro-Sturla-Quarto-Quinto-iVerOT',- 
every  V4  hr.,  in  50  min.,  45  0.  (to  Sturla  20,  to  Qninto  35  c).  A  branch- 
line  runs  to  the  Lido  d'Albaro,  every  7  min.  in  '/j  hr.,  25  c.  —  9  (white 
and  red).  P/asia  i)e/'er;'(7»'i -Via  Venti  Settembre -Ponte  Pila-San  Martino 
d^ Alhnro  -  Stnrla:  every  V.  hr..  20  c.  Some  of  the  cars  (white)  do  not  po 
beyond  San  Martino.  — 10  (white  and  preen).  Piazza  Deferrari -Yin  Venti 
Settembre -Piazza  Savonarola  (PL  I.  K,  8)-Cantiere  deJla  Face  (PL  H, 
I,  10):  every  12  min.,  10  c.  —  11  (white  and  red).  Piazza  RaihcUa  (PL 
D,  5) -Via  di  Circonvallazione  a  Mare-Poute  VWk  -  Stazione  BriqnoJe  (PL  I, 
6,  7);  every  8  min.,  10  c.  —  12  (hhie).  Piazza  Deferrari -Yi^  Venti  Set- 
tembre-Via  Canevari -Ponte  Castelfidardo-Piazza  Manzoni  (PL  K.  &)-San 
Friittuoso;  every  7  min.,  10  e.  —  13.  Piazza  Caricamento  (PL  D,  5)- Via 
Carlo  Alberto -Piazza  Principe  (PL  B.  2)-San  Pier  d'Arena  (20  c.).  and 
thence  in  the  one  direction  to  Cornigliano  (25  c),  Sestri  Ponenfe  (35  c), 
Pegli  (60  c.),  and  Voltri,  and  in  the  other  to  Rivarolo  (40  c.),  Bolzaneto 
(55  c),  and  Pontedecimo  (80  c).  Pontedocimo  is  reached  also  by  a  much 
shorter  line  from  the  Piazza  Dinegro  (p.  112),  the  first  part  of  which  (to 
the  station  of  Certosa)  passes  through  a  tunnel  l'/4  M.  in  length  and  very 
cold,  especially  in  summer. 

Cable  Tram-ways  (funicolari).  1.  Piazza  delJa  Zecca  (V\.  D.  E,  3)- 
Corso  Carboiiara  (PL  E,  2;  10c.)-San  Nicolu  (p.  113 ;  ^6  c.)-Ca8feUaccio 
(beyond  PL  E.  1 ;  p.  113):  every  10  min.,  50  c.  —  2.  Piazza  Portello  (PL 
F.  iyCorso  MaA/enta  (PL  F,  G,  3 ;  p.  113) ;  10  c.  —  3.  Stazione  Piazza  Prin- 
cipe (PL  A,  B,  1,  2;  Salita  San  Uocco) -Granarolo  (p.  Ill);  every  V2  hr. 
(in  winter  every  hr.  on  week-days),  30  c,  down  20  c. 

Liifta  (asccnsori).  1.  Via  Venti  Settcmbre-Ponte  Monumentale  (corap. 
PL  G,  6:  p.  114),  5  c.  —  2.  Piazza  Portello  (PL  F,  4)-Spianata  Castelletto 
(comp.  PL  E,  4;  p.  113),  10  c. ;  approach  through  the  Galleria  Commerciale, 
a  tunnel  125  yds,  long,  with  shops, 
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Theatres.  *Teatro  Carlo  Felice  (PI.  E.  F,  5),  one  of  the  largrost  in 
Italy,  open  in  winter  only,  for  operas;  Politeamn  Gennrese  (PI.  F.  G,  4), 
Via  Goito.  for  operas  (Rnioking-  allowed);  Politeama  Reqinn  Margherita 
(PI.  G,  7).  Via  Venti  Scttembro.  for  dramas,  operas,  and  operettas;  Teatro 
Pnfjnnini  (PI.  F,  .S.  -1),  Via  Caffaro,  ehiefly  for  dramas,  in  winter  only; 
Teatro  Verdi.  Via  Venti  Settemhrc  39.  — Variety  Theatres.  SfahUhnenti 
i?j/(w/<j,  Via  Venti  Scttenihre;  Tentro  Eden,  Yin  InnorenzioFrufroni;  Teatro 
Verdi,  see  above.  — Band  in  the  Acquasola  Park  (p.  Ill)  three  times  a 
week.  9-10. .30  p.m.  in  summer  and  2-4  p.m.  in  winter. 

Shops.  Booksellers:  A.  Donath ,  Via  Lnceoli  33  (PI.  E,  5;  also 
English  and  Freneh  hooks).  —  Photographs:  Koack^s  views  of  the  Ri- 
viera and  N.  Italy  may  be  had  from  all  art-dealers,  eto. :  Cicolari.  Galleria 
Mazzini  24.  —  Reproductions  of  Works  of  Old  Masters:  Rimnssa, 
Piazza  Lneeoli  23.  —  Filioree  Work  :  Barahino.  Codevilla,  and  others, 
in  the  Via  depli  Orefiei :  Sivelli.  Via  Roma  6fi.  — CANniEn  Frcit  (Frntti 
canditi):  Romnyiengn.  Via  depli  Orefiei  74;  Klainguti,  Piazza  Soziglia; 
Ferrn  e  CnssmielJo.  Piazza  Deferrari. 

Post  Office,  Piazza  Deferrari  (PI.  E,  6),  open  8a.m.  to  9p.m.  — 
Telegraph  Office  fPl.  E,  6),  Palazzo  Ducale  (p.  102),  Piazza  Deferrari. 

—  Several   l)raneli-offlees. 

Bankers.  Grnnet.  Broicn.  &  Co..  Via  Garibaldi  7:  Baiica  Commer- 
ciole  Italinna.  Piazza  Banelii  (PI.  D.  5),  near  the  Old  Exchan?e  (p.  104); 
Credito  Itnliano,  Via  San  Lnea  4  and  Via  Venti  Settemhrc  35;  Banca 
d'lfnjin.  Via  San  Lorenzo  (PI.  D,  E,  5);  Pflntfr,  Via  Roma  5.  —  Money 
Changers  abundant  near  the  Old  Exehans-e:  Via  Roma  2fi,  ete. 

Steamboats  feomp.  aNo  Pnedeker''8  Mediterrnnean).  Societa  Nazio- 
nale  di  Serrizi  Mnrttfimi  ("Via  Balbi  40),  weekly  to  Palermo,  to  Loerhorn, 
Bastia,  and  Portotorres  (Corsiea),  to  Caa-liari  and  Tnnis  (Tripoli),  via 
Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina,  and  Catania  to  Alexandri-i,  vi5  Naples,  Messina. 
Reffg'io,  and  Catania  to  Syracuse,  vi-i  LeKborn.  Naples,  Palermo.  Messina, 
Catania,  the  Piraeus,  and  Constantinople  to  Odessa.  —  Kavicfazione,  Ge- 
nerale  Itnliana  CVia  Venti  Settembre  31),  thrice  monthly  via  Naples  to 
Boston  or  New  York.  —  M'hife  Star  Line  (Piazza  Annunziata  18),  to 
Naples,  Gibraltar.  New  York  or  Boston.  —  Cmuird  Line  fC.  Fi^oli. 
Piazza  San  Marrellino  6),  to  Gibraltar  and  New  York  and  to  Tric'^te.  — 
Uamhiirg- America  Line  (Piazza  Annunziata  18).  to  Naples  and  New  York. 

—  Knrth  German  L?o.?/c?  (Fratelli  Lenpold,  Via  Garibalili  .')).  thrire  monthly 
to  Naples  ("China  or  Australian  liner),  weekly  or  fortnifrhtly  to  Naples. 
Palermo.  Gibraltar,  ami  New  York,  fortnig-htlv  to  Bizerta  and  Alexandria, 
twiee  monthly  to  Naples,  Catania,  Smyrna,  Constantinople.  Odessa,  and 
BatAm.  —  Societa  Italia  (Via  Venti  Settembre  31),  La  T'c/ore  (Via  Gari- 
baldi 2),  and  Lloi/d  Jfaliano  fPalazzo  Doria,  Via  Andria  Doria),  onoe  or 
twice  monthly  to  Naples  and  New  York.  —  Lloiid  Sahando  CPiazza  San 
Siro  in),  twire  monthly  to  Naples,  Palermo,  and  New  York.  — Megsageries 
Maritime^  (Gondrand.  Calata  Ziupari,  Palazzo  Doria). 

Physicians.  Dr.  .7.  R.  Snenxleii  CEncrl.),  Hi'itel  Unione;  Dr.  Breit.ing 
(speaks  En{rli-:li).  Corso  Solferi'io  20;  Prof.  Gior.  Ferrari  (speaks  Enf?lish), 
Via  Assarotti  12:  Dr.  Strei/f  (nnulist),  Corso  Solferino  13.  int.  1.  — 
ProteHtant  Hogpital,  Salita  San  Roerhino.  supported  by  the  foreitmers  in 
Genoa  (physician.  Dr.  Brcitlncr).  —  Dentists.  Bright,  Via  Santi  Giacomo 
e  Filipp"  3.'):  Marknx,  Via  Roma  Tt;  Mela,  Salita  Santa  Caterina  1.  — 
Chemists.  Zerega  (Ens-lish  prescriptions).  Via  Carlo  Felice  2;  Farmacia 
Internazionale  Moxratelli,  Via  Carlo  Felice  33;  Farmacia  Anglo-Germa- 
nica  CHahn),  Via  Cairoli  38. 

Baths.  At  the  Alhergo  Diurnn,  below  the  Teatro  Carlo  Felice  (see 
above);  at  the  Palazzo  Spinola  fPl.  F,  5),  Salita  Santa  Caterina,  and 
elsewhere.  —  Sea  Baths  (.July  &  Aup.)  at  the  Lido  d'Albaro  (p.  llfi); 
also  at  San  Pier  d'Arena.  bevond  the  liprbtbonse  (p.  116;  poorly  fitted  up). 
Sea-bathinp  places  on  the  Riviera,  sec  RR.  22,  23. 

LiEux  n'AtsANrE  (latrine  pubbliche:  10c.)  at  the  Alberpo  Diurno 
^see  above);  Salita  del  Fondaco  (PI,  E,  5,  6);  in  the  Galleria  Mas;/.iui;  Via 
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Sauti  Giacomo  c  Filippo  (PI.  Gr,  5);  in  the  gardens  behind  the  Columljus 
monument  (PI.  C,  2):  etc. 

Tourist  Agents.  Th.  Cook  &  Soti,  Piazza  della  Meridiana  17 
(PI.  E,  4);  Gondrand  (also  goods  and  slceping-ear  agents),  Via  Venti 
Settemhre  35  and  Calata  Zingavi  (PI.  A ,  2) ;  Associazione  Nasionale 
Italiana  per  il  Movimento  dei  Forestieri,  Piazza  Deferrari  (in  the  Teatro 
Carlo  Felice).  —  Goods  Agents.  American  Express  Co.,  Piazza  An- 
nnnziata  17;  Socicta  Transito,  Via  Lomellini  2.;  (PI.  D,  3,  4);  Semler 
&  Gerhardt.  Piazza  Santa  Sabina  2  (PI.  D,  3). 

Consuls.  British  Consul-general,  William  Keene,  Via  PalestroS; 
vice-consul,  G.  B.  Beak.  —  American  Consul,  James  A.  Smith,  Corso 
Andrea  Podesta  6;  vice-consul,  James  B.  Young.  —  Lloyd's  Agent,  Evan 
Mackenzie,  Palazzo  della  Meridiana.  —  British  Chamber  op  Commerce, 
Via  Innocenza  Fruguni  (10-12;  2-5). 

English  Churclies.  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (built  by  Street,  in 
the  Loml)ard  style).  Piazza  Marsala  (PI.  G,  4,  5) ;  services  at  8.15,  11,  and 
5:  chaplain.  Rev.  Edivin  H.  Biirtt,  M.  A.  —  Seamen's  Institute,  Via 
Milano  73  (Mr.  Burtt) ;  serv.  Sun.  and  Thurs.  7.30  p.m.;  weekly  concert  on 
"Wed. ;  reading,  writing,  and  recreation  rooms  open  daily  for  seamen,  10-10. 
—  Presbi/terian  Church,  Via  Peschiera  4  (Rev.  Jas.  Laing,  M.  A.); 
service  at  11  a.m.  —  Genoa  Harbour  Mission,  in  connection  with  the 
Brit.  &  For.  Sailors'  Society  and  the  Amer.  Seaman's  Friend  Society: 
serv.  Sun.  at  7.30  and  Tues.  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Sailors'  Rest,  15  Via  Milano 
(Rev.  Mr.  Laiug  and  Mr.  Fr.  M.  Beattie).  Social  entertainments  Frid.  at 
8  p.m.  (visitors  welcome). 

Collections  and  Galleries. 
Cathedral  Treasurii  (p.  103).  Mon.  &  Thurs.  1-4;  1/2  fr- 
Museo  Chiossone  (p.  102),  daily,  except  Mon.,  10-3;  1  fr. ;  free  in  summer 

on  Thurs.,  in  winter  on  Sundays. 
Palazzo  Bianco  fp.  108),  daily,  11-4  (April  to  Sept.  10-4);  1  fr.,  Sun.  25  c. 
Palazzo   ^eale  (p.  110),  daily,  in  the  absence  of  the  court. 
Palazzo  Rosso  (p.  107),  on  Mon.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.,    10-4;    50  c. ;    on  Sun. 
25  e. ;  closed  on  Tues.,  Wed.  and  Fridays. 

Principal  Attractions  (two  days).  1st  Day.  Morning:  Sant'  Am- 
brogio  (p.  102):  Cathedral  (p.  102);  Harbour  (p.  103).  Afternoon:  Via  Gari- 
baldi (p.  107)  with  visit  to  the  Palazzo  Rosso  (p.  107)  or  the  Pal.  Bianco 
(p.  108);  Via  Balbi  (p.  110);  Palazzo  Rosazza  (p.  112)  or  Lighthouse 
(p.  112).  —  2nd  Day.  Morning:  Via  Venti  Settemhre  (p.  114);  Corso  An- 
drea Podesta  (p.  114);  Santa  Maria  di  Carignano  (p.  114);  Via  di  Circon- 
vallazi»ne  a  Mare  (p.  115)  or  Lido  d'Albaro  (p.  116).  Afternoon:  Villetta 
Dinegro  (p.  112);  Castellaccio  (p.  113;  best  towards  evening).  Invalids 
should  not  attempt  to  visit  the  Bisagno  valley  or  Castellaccio  in  winter 
when  the  N.W.  wind  (Tramontana)  is  blowing.  —  Excursion  to  Nervi, 
see  pp.  116,  129,  130;  to  Portoflno,  p.  134. 

Genoa,  Italian  Genova,  French  Genes,  with  163,200  inhab. 
(272,400  incl.  the  suburbs  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bisagno),  the  seat 
of  a  university  and  of  an  archbishop  and  the  headquarters  of  the  4th 
Italian  army  corps,  is  a  strong  fortress  and  the  chief  commercial 
town  in  Italy.  Its  situation,  rising  above  the  sea  in  a  wide  semi- 
circle, and  its  numerous  palaces  justly  entitle  it  to  the  epithet  of 
•La  Superha'.  The  old  town  is  a  network  of  narrow  and  steep 
streets,  lined  with  many-storied  buildings,  but  the  newer  quarter.? 
have  broad  and  straight  thoroughfares.  Since  the  17th  cent.  Genoa 
has  been  protected  on  the  landward  side  by  a  rampart,  over  9  M. 
long,  which  extends  from  the  large  lighthouse  on  the  W.  side  (p.  112), 
past  the   Forte  Begato  (1620  ft.),    to  the   Forte  dello  Sperone 
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(1690  ft.)  and  then  descends  past  Forte  Castellaccio  (1250  ft.; 
p.  113)  into  the  valley  of  the  Bisarpio,  on  the  S.  E.  The  heights 
around  the  town  are  crovrned  with  ten  detached  forts. 

The  oldest  harbour  consisted  of  the  Porto  or  present  inner 
harbour,  closed  on  the  S.  by  the  Molo  Vecchio  (now  660  yds.  long), 
begun  about  1250,  and  by  ihc  Molo  Nuovo  (760  yds.  long),  dating 
from  1637.  In  1877-95,  however,  very  extensive  additions  were 
made,  largely  at  the  cost  of  the  Duke  of  Gallicra  (d.  1876.)  The 
Molo  Nuovo  was  prolonged  to  the  S.E.  by  the  Molo  Dvca  di 
Galliera  (about  1  M.  long),  and  on  the  E.  side  a  new  breakwater, 
the  3folo  Giano  or  Orientale  (550  yds.  long),  was  added,  creating 
a  new  harbour  (Porto  Nuovo)  and  an  outer  basin  (Avamporto 
Vittorio  Ernanuele  Secondo)  for  men-of-war  (conip.  the  Map, 
p.  116).  The  aggregate  water -area  of  these  different  basins  is 
470  acres;  the  length  of  the  quays  (calate)  is  7  M.  The  chief  im- 
ports are  raw  materials  (coal,  cotton,  iron,  cocoons)  for  the  factories 
of  N.  Italy,  besides  wheat,  maize,  and  petroleum  from  Russia  and 
America  and  phosphates  from  Tunis  and  America.  The  exports 
(much  less  important)  are  mainly  cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  Carrara 
marble,  etc.  Genoa  is  also  an  important  emigration  harbour.  In 
1909  the  harbour  was  entered  and  cleared  by  13,349  vessels,  with 
an  aggregate  burden  of  15,800,000  tons. 

Genoa,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  steel  combine,  known 
as  the  Unione  Siderurgica,  is  a  commercial  centre  for  the  iron- 
mining  interest  and  for  the  growing  industries  of  Italy,  from  iron- 
founding  to  ship-building.  Most  of  the  factories,  including  a  rolling- 
mill,  oil  and  colour  factories,  etc.,  are  established  in  villages  to 
the  W.  and  in  the  Polc6vera  valley  (p.  63). 

From  the  earliest  times  Genoa  lias  been  famous  as  a  seaport ;  aljoiit 
400  B.C.  its  trade  with  the  Greeks,  Etrnseans,  and  Celts  was  alrcady 
oonsiderable.  The  Roman  form  of  its  munieipal  government  was  main- 
tained thronphout  the  period  of  tlie  barbarian  invasions,  wlien  a  Frankish 
feudal  nobility  sprang  up  aloupside  of  the  native  noblesse.  The  smaller 
towns  on  the  Lifrurian  coast  looked  up  to  Genoa  as  their  ehani))ion  apainst 
the  Saracens,  who  ravaged  the  country  from  All)enpa  and  Frassineto 
(Fraxinet)  and  in  986  even  plundered  Genoa  itself.  In  l]]!i-33  the  Gen- 
oese wapred  war  with  varying  success  against  Pisa,  which  threatened 
its  maritime  commerce  from  the  settlements  on  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 
In  the  following  century  the  rival  cities  were  almost  peimanently  at 
war  down  to  1284,  when  the  power  of  Pisa  was  shattered  for  ever  in 
the  terrible  naval  battle  at  Meloria  (p.  512).  At  a  still  earlier  period 
Genoa  had  participated  in  the  Crusades,  and  secured  to  herself  a  busy 
trade  with  the  l-cvant.  She  also  possessed  settlements  in  tlie  Crimea, 
at  Constantinople  (Pera),  in  Syria  and  Cyprus,  in  Tunis,  Algeria,  and 
Morocco.  The  consequent  rivalry  of  the  Genoese  and  Vowtians  was  a 
fruitful  source  of  wars  and  feuds,  wliich  were  not  ended  until  the  defeat 
of  Genoa  at  the  battle  of  Chioggia  in  1380  (comp.  p.  319). 

The  internal  history  of  the  city  was  no  less  cheq<iered  than  the 
external.  The  party-conflicts  between  the  great  families  of  the  Doria, 
Sviiiotn.  Adunii.  and  Frcf/asi  (Ghibcllincs)  on  one  side,  and  the  Grhnaldi, 
Fimchi,  Gnarchi,  and  Moutaldi  (Guelphs)  on  the  other,  led  to  some 
estraordinary  results.    The  defeated  party  used,  at  the  expense  of  their 
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own  indtiiciulcnce,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  some  foicigu  prince,  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  tliat  after  the  14th  cent,  the  kinp.s  of  Naples  and  France, 
the  niarqui.ses  of  Montferrat,  and  the  dnkc.s  of  Milan  were  alternately 
Miaster.s  of  Genoa.  Nor  was  this  state  of  affairs  materially  altered  by 
the  revolution  of  1339,  by  which  the  exclusive  sway  of  the  nobility  was 
overthrown,  and  a  Doge,  elected  for  life,  invested  with  the  supreme  power. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion  the  only  stable  element  was  the  mer- 
cantile Banco  di  San  Giorgio,  which  had  acquired  extensive  possessions, 
chiefly  in  Corsica,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  eventually  ausorbed  the 
whole  of  the  republic  and  converted  it  into  a  commercial  aristocracy, 
had  not  Genoa  lost  its  power  of  independent  development  by  becoming 
involved  in  tlie  wars  or  the  great  powers.  Andrea  Doria  (1468-1560; 
p.  Ill),  the  admiral  of  Emperor  Charles  V.,  at  length  restored  peace  by 
the  establishment  of  a  new  oligarchic  constitution  (1528),  and  the  un- 
successful conspiracy  of  Fiesco  in  1547  was  one  of  the  last  attempts  to 
make  the  supreme  power  dependent  on  unbridled  personal  ambition.  But 
the  power  of  Genoa  was  already  on  the  wane.  Ihe  Turks  conquered  its 
oriental  possessions  one  after  another,  and  the  city  was  subjected  to 
severe  humiliations  by  Louis  XIV  of  France,  whose  fleet  under  Duqvesne 
bombarded  Genoa  in  1684,  and  by  the  Imperial  troops  who  occupied  the 
city  for  some  months  in  1746.  Tliese  last  were  expelled  by  a  popular 
rising,  begun  by  a  stone  thrown  by  Balilla,  a  lad  of  15  years.  A  revolt 
in  Corsica,  which  began  in  1729,  was  suppressed  only  with  the  aid  of  the 
French,  who  afterwards  (1768)  took  possession  of  the  island  on  their  own 
behalf.  In  1797  the  aristocratic  government  of  Genoa  was  superseded  by 
the  democratic  'Lignrian  Republic',  established  by  Napoleon.  In  1805 
Liguria  was  formally  annexed  to  the  Empire  of  France  and  in  1815  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia. 

To  the  student  of  art  Genoa  offers  much  of  interest.  Some  of  the 
smaller  churches  are  of  very  ancient  origin,  though  usually  altered  in 
the  Gothic  period  and  adorned  by  Pisan  or  Lombard  sculpture.  The 
Eenaissance  palaces  of  the  Genoese  noblesse  are,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
the  greatest  importance,  surpassing  in  number  and  magnificence  those  of 
any  other  city  in  Italy.  Many  of  these  palaces  were  erected  by  Galeazzo 
Alcssi  of  Perugia  (15i2-"2),  a  follower  of  Michael  Angelo,  whose  style 
influenced  also  subsequent  architects,  most  of  whom  were  Lombards  (Rocco 
Lnrago,  Bartolomeo  Bianco,  and  others).  In  spite  of  occasional  defects 
Genoese  palace-architecture  is  of  an  imposing  and  uniform  character,  and 
displays  great  ingenuity  in  making  the  best  of  unfavourable  and  limited 
sites.  The  palaces,  moreover,  contain  a  considerable  number  of  works  of 
art,  and  Rubens,  who  resided  at  Genoa  in  1606-8,  and  Van  Dgck  (1621-25) 
have  preserved  the  memory  of  many  members  of  the  noblesse.  The  native 
school  of  art,  however,  never  rose  to  importance,  and  was  little  benefited 
by  the  influence  of  the  Florentines  and  Correggio  and  later  by  that  of  the 
Caracci  (p.  472).  The  chief  painters  were  Luca  Cambiaso  (1527-85),  Giov. 
Bait.  Paggi  (1554-1627),  Bernardo  Strossi,  surnamed  II  Cappuccino  or 
Prete  Genovese  (1581-1644),  and  Benedetto  Castiglione  (1616-70). 

a.  From  the  Piazza  Deferrari  to  the  Harbour. 
The  Old  Town. 
The  Piazza  Deferrari  (PI.  E,  5,  6;  78  ft.  aljove  tlie  sea;  start- 
ing-point of  most  of  the  electric  tramways,  p.  97)  is  the  chief 
centre  of  traffic.  On  its  N.W.  side  stands  the  Palazzo  Deferrari 
(18th  cent.).  Opposite,  near  the  equestrian  statue  of  Garibaldi, 
are  the  Teatru  Carlo  Felice  (p.  98)  and  the  Academy;  on  the  S.E. 
side  the  New  Exchange  and  tlie  General  Post  Office  (1911).  — 
The  Accapemia  Ligustka  pi  Bei>i,f  Apti  (PI.  E,  F,  6).  founded  in 
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1751,  accommodates  on  the  first  floor  the  Bihlioteca  Civica,  and 
on  the  second  floor  the  *Miiseo  Chiossone  (adm. ,  see  p.  99),  a 
valuable  collection  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  art. 

The  short  Via  Sella!  leads  from  the  W.  angle  of  the  sqnare  to 
the  Piazza  Umberto  Primo  (PI.  E,  6),  on  the  E.  side  of  which  rises  — 

Sant'  Ambrogio,  a  church  of  the  Jesuits  (1589),  with  a  facade 
completed  in  1639  and  a  profusely  decorated  interior. 

Ikterior.  Srd  altar  on  tlio  right :  Assumption,  by  Guido  Rent  (rcstoicd 
in  1898;  covered).  High-altar-piece.  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  hy  Ruhcns 
(an  early  work  of  about  1607).  The  four  blaok  monolithic  columns  are 
from  Porto  Venere  (p.  112).  3rd  altar  on  the  left:  Riibenx,  *St.  Ignatius 
healing  the  sick  (ca.  1620,  restored  in  1896;  covered).  4th  altar  ou  the 
left:  Ant.  Sembii,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew  (1531). 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  Umberto  Primo  rises  the  Palazzo 
Ducale  (PL  E,  6),  the  old  residence  of  the  doges,  originally  a  build- 
ing of  the  13th  cent.,  but  remodelled  about  1590,  and  modernized 
by  Simone  Cantoni  after  a  fire  in  1777.  The  sumptuous  interior 
(fine  *Staircasc)  now  contains  the  telegraph-office  and  other  govern- 
ment-offices. —  The  adjoining  Gothic  Torre  del  Pojwlo  Aa.tes  from 
1307  (upper  part  from' 1539). 

The  busy  Via  San  Lorenzo  (PI.  E,  D,  6,  5)  runs  hence  to  the  — 

*Cathiedral  of  San  Lorenzo  (PI.  E,  5,  6),  founded  in  985, 
re -erected  about  1100  in  the  Romanesque  style,  restored  in  the 
Gothic  style  in  1307-12,  and  provided  with  a  Renaissance  dome  by 
Galeazzo  Alessi  in  1567.  The  choir  was  modernized  in  1617,  and 
the  interior  of  the  nave  has  been  harmoniously  restored  since  1895. 
The  lower  part  of  the  fagade,  which  consists  of  alternate  courses 
of  black  and  white  marble,  was  constructed  in  imitation  of  the 
French  Gothic  churches.  On  the  S.  tower  (the  only  one  completed) 
is  the  so-called  Arrotino  ('scissors-grinder'),  the  figure  of  a  saint 
with  a  sun-dial.  The  sculptures  of  the  principal  portal  date  from 
the  end  of  the  13th  century.  Tlie  Romanesque  side -portals  are 
richly  decorated  with  sculptures  of  the  12-14tli  cent,  (on  the  N. 
portal,  a  carver's  inscription  of  1342)  and  with  archaistic  ornamen- 
tation on  the  entablature  and  capitals. 

Tl)e  1nterk>r,  to  wliich  the  massive  snbstnietnre  of  the  towers  forms 
a  kind  of  atriiun.  still  retains  16  Corinthian  I'olumns  from  the  original 
Romanesque  building.  The  upper  order  of  columns  alternating  with 
piers  belongs  to  the  building  of  1307.  The  galleries  were  removed  when 
the  aisles  were  heightened  about  1189.  —  The  tomb  of  Oirol.  Calvi 
(d.  1113),  beside  the  first  altar  on  the  right,  is  the  oldest  specimen  of 
early-Renaissance  sculpture  in  Genoa.  —  On  the  riijht.  over  the  second 
side-portal,  is  the  monument  (restored  in  190.5)  of  Cardinal  Luca  Fieschi 
(d.  1.336).  by  a  follower  of  Ginv.  Pisami.  —  The  frescoes  in  the  transept 
are  by  Lod.  Poi/liaghi  (1910).  —  In  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir, 
a  *Criicifixion  with  saints  and  angels  (covered),  tlie  masterpiece  of  Fed. 
Barnccin  d.W.")).  In  the  choir,  handsome  stalls  with  inlaid  work  (l.')14-49). 
In  the  chai)!"!  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  six  pictures  and  a  statue  of  Faith 
by  Ltita  Camhiaso.  —  In  the  first  chapel  in  the  left  aisle  are  seven 
statues  by  Gi'ul.  dclla  Portn.  The  second  chapel  (women  not  admitted), 
that  of  *San  Giovanni  Battista,  by  Dom.  Gnggini  (after  1M8),  contains 
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a  sarcopliaffus  of  the  13th  cent.  (?  beside  the  altar)  with  relics  of  John  tho 
Baptist.  The  six  statues  at  the  sides  are  hy  Mntteo  Civitali  (p.  529);  the 
Madonna  and  John  the  Baptist  hy  Andrea  Sansovino  (1503);  the  canopy 
by  Nice,  da  forte  (1530);  and  the  other  sculptures  by  Giacomo  and  Gv- 
qjielmo  della  Porta  (1532).  The  facade  of  the  chapel,  with  admirable  re- 
liefs above  (best  light  in  the  afternoon),  was  executed  by  Dom.  and  Elia 
Gaggini  and  Giov.  da  Bissone  (1448-50);  the  interior  was  redecorated  in 
1492-96  by  Giov.  de  Ar-ia. 

In  the  sacristy  is  the  Cathedral  Treasdry  (adm.,  see  p.  99;  cntr., 
Via  deir  Arcivescovado  21).  Among  the  objects  here  i.s  the  Sacro  C'atino, 
the  vessel  out  of  which  the  Saviour  and  his  disciples  are  said  to  have 
partaken  of  the  paschal  lamb,  or  that  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathoa 
caught  some  drops  of  the  blood  of  the  Crucified  (an  ancient  oriental 
glass  vessel,  captured  by  the  Genoese  at  Cesarea  in  1101  and  supposed 
to  be  made  of  a  large  emerald,  until  it  was  broken  at  Paris,  whither  it 
had  been  carried  by  Napoleon  I.).  The  setting  dates  from  1827.  Other 
treasures  are  tho  Crocc  di  San  Zaccaria.  a  Byzantine  processional  cross; 
a  silver  shrine  for  the  Procession  of  Corpus  Domini,  executed  in  1553- 
1611  by  Franc.  Rocrhi  of  Milan  and  other  artists;  a  silver  altar-front 
by  the  German  goldsmith  Melchior  Siiss  (1599);  a  silver  shrine  for  the 
procession  on  Ash  "Wednesday,  by  Teramo  di  Daniele  (1437),  with  sta- 
tuettes of  the  four  patron-saints  of  Genoa  (SS.  John  the  Baptist,  Law- 
rence, George,  and  Sirns)  by  Simone  C'aldera  {?) ;  two  choir  vestments 
(15th  and  16th  cent.)  and  costly  vessels. 

To  the  left  of  the  cathedral  are  Romanesque  cloisters  (12th 
cent.).  —  Opposite,  Via  dell' Arcivescovado  14,  are  the  State 
Archives. 

The  Via  San  Lorenzo  ends  in  the  Via  Vitt.  Emannele  at  the 
Piazza  Raibeffa  (PI.  D,  5),  near  the  Harbour.  Opposite  is  the 
Porto  or  Deposit 0  Franco.,  the  free  harbour,  founded  in  1642.  — 
To  the  right,  in  the  Via  Commercio  and  Piazza  Caricamento,  is  the 
Gothic  Palazzo  di  San  Giorgio  (PI.  D,  5),  erected  about  1260, 
enlarged  in  the  14th  cent,  and  in  1571,  and  from  1408  to  1797 
occupied  by  the  Banco  di  San  Giorgio  (p.  101).  Restored  by  D'Aii- 
drade,  it  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Harbour  Commission  (Consorzio 
Aut(inomo  del  Porto).  The  large  hall  is  embellished  with  21  marble 
statues  of  men  who  have  deserved  well  of  the  city,  some  by  Lombard 
masters  (Michele  de  Aria,  Pace  Gaggini,  Tamagnino). 

Behind  the  free  harbour  the  Porta  del  Mdo  (PI.  C,  5),  built  in 
1550  by  Galeazzo  Alessi,  leads  to  the  Molo  Vecchio,  with  the  new 
Mafjazzini  Generali  and  a  small  lighthouse  (Fanale;  PI.  A,  5; 
no  adni.). 

A  Row  IN  THE  Harbour  (2  fr.  per  hour  for  1-4  pers. ;  bargain  before- 
hand) is  very  attractive  when  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  sea  calm.  We 
first  row  to  the  end  of  the  Molo  Vecchio  and  thence  proceed  to  the  Bacini 
di  Carenaggio  (PL  C,  D.  7.  8),  or  dry  docks,  whence  we  row  past  the 
end  of  the  Molo  Giano  (lighthouse ;  PI.  C.  8,  9)  to  the  Molo  Diica  di  Gal- 
liera.  which  commands  a  fine  *View  of  tho  city  and  mountains.  Hence 
we  return  on  foot,  passing  the  Quarantine  Station,  and  traverse  the  Molo 
Nuovo  to  the  large  lighthouse  (p.  112),  which  may  be  visited.  Then  by 
electric  tramway  (No.  13)  to  the  Piazza  Commenda  (p.  104). 

The  busy  Via  Carlo  Alberto  (PI.  D,  C,  2-4)  begins  at  the 
Piazza  Caricamento.  To  the  right  is  the  Porticato  di  Sottoripa 
(PI,  D,  5,  4),  with  arcades  restored  in  the  Gothic  style  in  1900,  — 
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Farther  on  the  street  leads  past  the  old  Ddrsena  fP\.  C,  3),  or 
naval  harbour,  in  which  Fiesco  (p.  101)  was  drowned  in  1547,  the 
Mafiazziin  della  Darsena  (PI.  C,.B,  3,  2),  the  old  naval  arsenal, 
and  the  Dofiana  (PI.  B,  2,  3),  or  cnstom-house.  Behind  the  last,  on 
the  Calata  Santa  Linibania,  are  the  Silos  (PI.  B,  3),  or  grain-maga- 
zines, and  a  little  farther  on  is  the  Ponfe  Fedei'ico  Gvglielmo 
(PI.  A,  B,  3),  near  the  Palazzo  Doria  a  Fassolo  (p.  111). 

We  retnrn  to  the  small  Piazza  Commenda  (PI.  B,  C,  2),  with  the 
old  lodge  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  (since  1530  Knights  of  Malta). 
At  the  corner  of  the  Via  di  Pr6  and  the  Via  San  Giovanni  (leading 
to  the  Piazza  Acquaverde,  p.  Ill)  is  the  small  early-Gothic  church 
of  Sa7i  Giovanni  Battista  or  di  Pre  (13th  cent.),  with  a  tasteful 
campanile.  Since  a  reconstruction  in  the  17th  cent,  the  entrance 
of  the  church  has  been  at  the  E.  end. 

From  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Via  di  Pr6,  whence  the  Via  delle 
Fontane  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Piazza  Annunziata  (p.  109),  we  pass 
through  the  Gothic  Porta  dei  Vacca  (PI.  D,  3),  the  N.W.  town-gate 
of  1155,  adorned  with  medieval  sculptures,  to  the  Via  del  Campo 
(PI.  D,  4)  and  the  Piazza  Fossatello  (PI.  D,  4).  The  Tori-e  dei 
PiccamicfU.,  in  the  Via  del  Campo,  dates  from  1460. 

The  short  Via  Lomellini  asnonds  to  the  N.  from  the  Piazza  Fossa- 
tello to  the  Piazza  Annnnziata.  In  this  street  are  the  Palazzo  Centurionc 
(No.  1).  by  Gal.  Alessi,  the  house  (No.  .S3)  in  which  Mazzini  (p.  94)  was 
horn,  and  the  barorine  ehuroh  of  Ran  Filippo  Neri  (PI.  D,  3;  1674),  with 
frescoes  hy  Mare'  Ant.  Franneschini  and  Heinrioh  Haffner  (p.  478).  The  ad- 
joining Oratoriirm  contains  a  statne  of  the  Immaculata,  by  Pierre  Pu^et. 

In  the  small  Piazza  San  Siro,  a  few  paces  to  the  E.  from  the 
Piazza  Fossatello,  is  the  old  cathedral  of  San  Siro  (PI.  D,  4),  re- 
built about  1576  (facade  of  1830),  containing  frescoes  by  Carlonv. 
and  an  altar-piece  by  Orazio  Lomi  (Gentileschi). 

Then  through  the  Via  San  Lnea  to  the  Piazza  Baxchi,  with  the 
Old  Exchange  (Loggia  dei  Banchi.  Bnrsa:  PI.  D,  5;  business- 
hours,  1 1  -3)  and  the  former  church  of  San  Pietro  in  Banchi  (1583). 
with  its  high  flight  of  steps. 

The  Via  della  Maildalcna,  one  of  the  most  curious  streets  of  the  old 
town,  divorces  to  tlie  left  near  the  hccrinninp:  of  the  Via  San  Lnca  and 
ascends  to  the  Via  Li'iccoli  and  the  Piazza  Fontane  Marose  (p.  lOfi). 

From  the  S.  corner  of  the  Exchange  the  narrow  Via  Orefici 
(PI.  D,  E,  5),  with  numerous  goldsmiths'  shops  (a  door  on  the  right 
is  adorned  with  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  relief,  15th  cent.), 
leads  to  the  little  Piazza  Campettci  (V\.  E,  5),  in  the  centre  of  what 
was  once  the  most  fashionable  quarter,  with  many  aristocratic 
palazzi.  No.  8  in  this  piazza  is  the  handsome  late -Renaissance 
Palazzo  Imperia/.i,  by  (^iov.  Batt.  Castello  of  Bergamo  (1560). 

A  few  paces  to  the  left,  in  the  little  Piazza  delle  Vigne,  is  the 
ancient  church  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Vigne  (PI.  E,  5),  restored 
in  the  baroque  stylo  since  1586. 
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This  church  has  three  Gothic  figures  above  the  side-portal  on  the 
right  and  a  tower  of  the  13th  century.  In  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the 
chuir  is  a  wooden  crucifix  with  painted  statues  of  the  "Virgin  and  St.  John, 
by  Maraijliano.  The  church  is  adjoined  by  a  ruined  cloister  of  the 
nth  century. 

A  little  to  the  N.W.,  in  the  Vico  delle  Mcle  (PI.  D,  5),  near  the 
Piazzetta  San  Scpolcro,  is  the  elegant  1  alazzo  GriUo-Hcrra,  with  a  relief 
of  St.  George  on  its  portal,  in  the  style  of  Giov.  Gaggiui. 

We  now  follow  the  short  Via  Sau  Matteo,  leading  to  the  S.E. 
from  the  Piazza  Campetto.  No.  12  is  the  former  Falazzo  Fagano 
Duria,  built  in  the  14th  cent.  Lut  altered  in  1515.  The  vestibule 
and  staircase  are  decorated  with  majolica  tiles  resembling  the 
Spanish  'azulejos'. 

The  Gothic  church  of  San  Matteo  (PI.  E,  5;,  restored  in  1278, 
contains  many  memorials  of  the  Doria  family,  the  facade  being 
covered  with  inscriptions  in  their  honour.  To  the  right  is  a  Roman 
sarcophagus  containing  the  remains  of  Lamba  Doria,  who  defeated 
the  Venetians  at  (Jurzola  in  1297. 

The  Iktekiok  was  altered  after  1530,  with  the  assistance  of  Oiov. 
Batt.  Vastello  and  Luca  tambiaso,  by  the  Florentine  Montonoli,  who 
was  iuvited  to  Genoa  by  Andrea  Doria  and  executed  the  whole  of  the 
sculptures  which  adorn  the  church.  The  balustrade  of  the  organ-loft  is 
particularly  tine.  Above  the  high-altar  is  Andrea  Doria's  sword,  and  his 
tomb  is  in  the  crypt.  —  To  the  left  of  the  church  are  handsome  cloisters 
with  double  columns  in  the  early -Gothic  style  (1308-10),  with  ancient 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  Dorias  and  remains  of  Montorsoli's  statue  of 
Andrea  Duria  (1539J  and  the  statue  of  Giov.  Andrea  Doria  (1577)  which- 
were  mutilated  during  the  Revolution  in  171)7. 

The  little  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  is  surrounded  with 
Palaces  uf'the  Duria  Family,  some  with  their  lower  halves  covered 
with  black  and  yellow  marble.  The  palazzo  (No.  17)  at  the  corner 
of  the  Salita  alio  Arcivescovado  bears,  above  its  elegant  early-Re- 
naissance portal,  the  inscription,  'Senat.  Cons.  Andrese  de  Oria, 
patriae  liberatori  munus  publicum'. 

To  the  N.,  in  the  Via  Chiossone,  is  another  Doria  Palace,  with  an 
early -Renaissance  relief  on  the  portal;  and  in  the  Salita  San  Matteo, 
ascending  to  the  Piazza  Deferrari  (p.  101),  on  the  Palazzo  Danovaro 
(No.  19    formerly  Doria),  is  a  relief  of  St.  George,  by  Giov.  da  Bissone. 


The  steep  and  picturesque  streets  to  the  S.  of  the  Via  San  Lo- 
renzo (p.  102),  in  the  oldest  part  of  Genoa,  contain  several  churches 
of  considerable  artistic  interest.  The  continuation  of  the  Via  San 
Pietro  della  Porta  leads  to  the  Piazza  San  Giorgio  (PI.  D,  6),  on 
the  S.E.  side  of  which  stands  the  baroque  church  of  San  Giorgio 
(1620),  containing  a  Pieta  by  the  Spanish  master  Sanchez  Coello 
(1st  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir)  and  three  paintings  by  Luca 
Cambiaso.  Adjoining  it  on  the  left  is  the  charming  little  church  of 
San  Torpete,  by  Ant.  Rocca  (1631). 

A  few  yards  to  the  S.W.  of  San  Torpete  is  the  Piazza  Grillo 
Cattaneo,  with  the  Falazzu  Cattaneo,  which  has  a  tasteful  Re- 
naissance portal  (1504j  by  Tamagnino  and  others.  —  We  proceed 
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thence  to  the  S.W.  by  the  Vico  dietro  il  Coro  di  San  Cosimo  and 
then  by  an  archway  on  the  right,  and  reach  the  Romanesque  church 
of  Saiiti  Cvsmo  e  Damianu  (12th  cent.?),  which  contains  (left  of 
the  high-altarj  a  Madonna  in  the  style  of  Barnaba  da  Modena  (p.451.) 
From  the  end  of  the  last-named  vico  the  Salita  di  Santa  Maria  di 
Castello  ascends  to  the  left  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  di 
Castello  (PI.  D,  6),  a  Romanesque  building  (perhaps  of  the  11th 
cent.)  with  a  Gothic  choir,  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  castle.  Above 
the  portal  is  an  ancient  architrave. 

Ten  of  the  sliafts  of  the  columns  in  the  interior  are  antique.  In  the 
first  chapel  on  the  left  is  a  Roman  sarcophagus,  used  as  an  altar;  the 
early-Renaissance  marble  altar-piece  is  by  Elia  Gagglni.  In  the  second 
chapel  on  the  right  is  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Lod.  Brea  (1512); 
atid  the  third  has  tasteful  Renaissance  decorations  (tiles)  and  an  altar- 
piece  by  Sacchi  (1526).  —  In  the  cloisters  are  ceiling-frescoes  of  Sibyls 
and  Prophets  by  Con-ado  de  AUemagna  and  an  Annunciation  by  JiiMu» 
of  Ravetisburg  (1451;  under  glass). 

To  the  N.E.  is  the  little  Piazza  Embriaci  (PI.  D,  G),  with  the 
Torre  degli  Embriaci,  the  solitary  relic  of  the  castle  of  Guglielnio 
degli  Embriaci,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem in  1099.  Thence  the  Vico  dci  Giustiniani  leads  to  the  Via 
San  Bernardo,  at  the  S.E.  end  of  which  we  turn  to  the  right  to  reach 
the  piazza  and  church  of  San  Donate  (PI.  E,  6),  the  latter  a 
Romanesque  structure  of  the  12th  cent,  (restored  in  1900).  The 
architrave  and  columns  of  the  entrance  show  an  archaistic  tendency 
like  those  of  the  cathedral.  In  the  interior  are  some  antique  col- 
umns and  (in  the  left  transept)  an  *Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  the 
Netherlandish  Master  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin. 

We  may  proceed  hence  either  via  the  Salita  Pollaiuoli  to  the 
N.E.  to  the  Piazza  Umberto  Primo  (p.  102),  or  to  the  S.W.  via  the 
Strada  Sant' Agostino  to  the  Piazza  Sarzauo  (p.  115),  or  to  the  E.  viii 
the  Vico  del  Fico  to  the  Piano  di  Sant'  Andrea,  and  thence  pass 
under  the  Gothic  Porta  Sopraiia  or  Porta  di  iSaid'  Andrea,  the 
S.E.  city-gate  (1155),  and  descend  the  Vico  Dritto  di  Ponticello  to 
the  Piazza  Ponticello  and  the  Via  Venti  Settenibre  (p.  114).  No.  37, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  Vico  Dritto  di  Ponticello,  is  the  small  An- 
cestral House  of  Columhiis  (PI.  E,  6;  p.  111). 

b.  From  the  Piazza  Deferrari  to  the  Piazza  Acquaverde 
and  the  Lighthouse. 
From  the  Piazza  Deferrari  two  streets  lead  to  the  N.E.:  to  the 
right  the  Via  Roma  (p.  112),  to  the  left  the  short  Via  Carlo  Felice 
(PI.  E,  F,  5).  The  latter  leads  past  the  Palazzo  Pallavicini  (No.  12; 
now  the  J^al.  Darazzn)  to  the  Piazza  delle  Foxta.ve  Marose 
(PI.  F,  4,  5).  No.  17  in  this  piazza  is  the  Pal.  Delia  Casa  (15th  cent., 
but  rebuilt  in  the  17th),  adorned  with  five  ancrent  honorary  statues 
in  niches;  No.  27  is  tiie  Pal.  Lod.  tSfefano  Pallavicini,  with  a 
painted  facade,  and  sumptuously  fitted  up  in  modern  taste. 
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At  the  Piazza  delle  Fontane  Marose  begins  a  line  of  streets 
laid  out  in  the  16th  and  17th  cent.,  extending  to  the  Piazza  Acqua- 
verde  (p.  Ill),  under  the  names  of  Via  Garibaldi  (formerly  Via 
Nuova),  Via  Cairoli  (formerly  Via  Nuovissima),  and  Via  Balbi. 
In  these  streets,  which  form  one  of  the  chief  arteries  of  traflSc,  are 
the  most  important  palaces  and  several  churches.  Some  of  the  for- 
mer should  be  visited  for  the  sake  of  their  noble  staircases,  one  of 
^the  sights  of  Genoa. 

The  first  of  these  main  streets,  the  narrow  *Via  Garibaldi 
{PI.  E,  4),  is  flanked  with  a  succession  of  palaces.  On  the  right, 
No.  1,  Palazzo  Cambiaso,  by  Gal.  Alessi.  On  the  left,  No.  2,  Fal. 
Gambaro,  formerly  Cambiaso.  Right,  No.  3,  Pal.  Parodi,  erected 
in  1567-81  by  Gal.  Alessi,  with  frescoes  by  Luca  Cambiaso  and 
others.  Left,  No.  4,  Pal.  Cataldi,  formerly  Carega,  erected  about 
1560  by  Giov.  Batt.  Castello  (p.  105)  and  adorned  with  ceiling-fres- 
coes. Right,  No.  5,  Pal.  Spinola,  by  Gal.  Alessi,  now  a  commercial 
school.  Left,  No.  6,  Pal.  Gioryio  Doria  (not  always  open),  by 
Alessi,  with  frescoes  by  Luca  Cambiaso  and  other  pictures  (Casti- 
glione,  Shepherd  and  shepherdess;  Van  Dyck,  Portrait  of  a  lady; 
P.  Veronese,  Susanna).  —  Right,  No.  7,  Pal.  Podestd,  a  late-Renais- 
sance edifice  with  a  pretty  fountain,  by  Fil.  Parodi. 

Left,  No.  10,  Pal.  Adorno  (accessible  by  introduction  only), 
also  by  Gal.  Alessi,  contains  several  good  pictures:  Rubens,  Her- 
cules and  Dcianeira  (both  much  restored);  tiiree  small  pictures 
attributed  to  Mantegna,  though  more  in  the  style  of  S.  Botticelli 
(Triumph  of  Amor,  of  Jugurtha,  of  Judith;  comp.  p.  40,  No.  106); 
Cambiaso,  Madonna  and  saints;  Corneille  de  Lyon  (not  J.  Clouet), 
Portraits  of  four  children;  Pellegro  Piola,  Frieze  with  children; 
Perin  del  Vaga,  Nativity  of  Mary. 

Left,  No.  12,  Pal.  Serra  (no  admission),  by  G.  Alessi;  interior 
remodelled  by  Charles  de  Wailly  (d.  1798)  and  Tagliafico,  with  a 
magnificent  rococo  hall. 

Right,  No.  9,  *  Palazzo  Municipale  (PI.  E,  4),  formerly 
Doria  Tursi,  by  Rocco  Lurago  (1564),  with  a  handsome  staircase 
and  court,  skilfully  adapted  to  the  sloping  site. 

The  Vestibole  is  adorned  with  frescoes  from  the  life  of  the  Doge 
Grimaldi  and  the  Staircase  in  the  court  with  a  statne  of  Cattaneo  Pinelli. 
—  In  the  large  Coukcil  Chamber  on  the  upper  floor  are  mosaic  portraits 
(by  Salviati;  1867)  of  Columbus  and  Marco  Polo.  In  the  adjacent  room 
are  facsimiles  of  letters  of  Columbus  (the  originals  are  in  the  pedestal 
of  hi.s  bust  in  the  Sala  dclla  Giunta).  A  recess  in  the  wall  to  the  left 
contains  Paganini's  violin  (a  'Guarneri'). 

Left,  No.  18,  Palazzo  Rosso  (PI.  E,  4),  hy  Alessi {Tj,  so  named 
from  its  red  colour,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Brignole-Sale 
family,  was  presented  to  the  city  of  Genoa  in  1874,  aloiig  with 
its  valuable  contents,  library,  and  *Picture  Gallery  (Galleria 
Brignole-Sale  Deferrari;   adm.,  see  p.  99;   lists  of  pictures  in 
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each   room),  by  the  Marehesa  Maria  Brignole-Sale,  Duchess  of 
Galliera  (d.  1889). 

Ascending  the  staircase  to  the  third  story,  we  pass  to  the  right  into 
the  Stakza  dklle  Arti  Liberali  (R.  I),  named,  like  several  of  the  follow- 
ing rooms,  after  the  ceiling-paintings  (licre  by  Giov.  Ant.  Carlone),  and 
containing  three  portraits  of  doges  of  the  Brignole  family  (17-18th  cent.). 
—  To  the  right,  the  Alcova  (R.  II).  Rigaitd,  Lady  and  gentleman  of  the 
Brignole  family;  Picasso,  Duchess  of  Galliera.  —  111.  Stanza  della 
Ctiovkktu  (ceiling  by  Dovi.  Parudi).  On  the  exit-wall:  Guercino,  Cleo- 
patra; B.  Strozzi,  'il  Cappuccino'',  Caritas  or  maternal  love  (after  Cam- 
biaso).  Cook  with  poultry.  —  IV.  Sala  Grande,  with  ceiling  decorated 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family.  Entrance-wall:  D.  Piola,  Sun- 
chariot  of  Apollo.  —  V.  Stanza  dblla  Primavera  (frescoes  by  Grcgorio 
Deferrari).  Paris  Borrfo»e,  Venetian  woman;  Moretto,  *Physician  (1533); 
Fan  Di/ck,  *Marchese  Antonio  Giulio  Briguole-Sale  on  horseback  (restored 
in  1903);  B.  Strozzi,  Shepherd  with  flute;  A.  Dilrer,  Portrait  (1506;  dam- 
aged). On  the  exit-wall:  Van  Di/ck,  Portrait  of  father  and  son.  En- 
trance-wall: Van  Dijck,  Marehesa  Paola  Brignolc-Sale  (ruined).  Bearing 
of  the  Cross  (early  work;  lierc  ascribed  to  Rubens);  Jac.  Bassano,  Por- 
trait of  father  and  son;  Paris  Bordonc,  *Portrait.  —  VI.  Stanza  dell' 
Estate  (ceiling  by  Deferrari).  Guercino,  Suicide  of  Cato;  B.  Strozzi, 
Incredulity  of  Thomas;  C'aravaggio,  Raising  of  Lazarus;  Hend.  Aver- 
camp  (not  Brueghel),  Two  winter-scenes.  On  the  window-wall  is  a  large 
mirror  with  a  magnificent  baroque  frame  by  Fit.  Parodi.  —  VII.  Stanza 
dell'  Autukno  (frescoes  by  Dam.  Piola).  Guercino,  Holy  Family  with 
SS.  John  the  Evangelist  and  Bartholomew.  —  VIII.  Stanza  dell'  In- 
vERNO  (frescoes  by  Dom.  Piola).  To  the  left,  Paolo  Veronese,  Judith 
and  Holofcrncs.  Entrance-wall:  Pellegro  Piola,  Holy  Family;  Murillo, 
Holy  Family  (early  work);  Paris  Bordone,  Holy  Family  with  SS.  Jerome 
and  Catharine  (one  of  the  master's  chief  works,  but  much  injured).  — 
IX.  Stanza  della  Vita  dell'  Uomo  (ceiling-painting,  the  Fates,  by  G.  A. 
Carlone).  Van  Dijck,  Portrait;  Abraham  Teniers,  Two  genre  pictures. 
Entrance-wall:  Van  Dyck,  Marehesa  Geronima  Brignole-Sale,  with  her 
daughter  (retouched). 

No.  13,  nearly  opposite  the  Pal.  Ros.so  and  named  'white'  byway 
of  contrast,  is  the  Palazzo  Bianco  (PI.  E,  4),  erected  in  1565-69, 
also  once  the  property  of  the  Brignole-Sale  family,  but  bequeathed 
in  1889  with  numerous  works  of  art  to  the  city  by  the  Duchess  of 
Galliera  (see  above),  and  since  1893  converted  into  a  museum  known 
like  the  oilier  as  the  *Galleria  Brignole-Sale  Deferrari  (adm., 
see  p.  99;  lists  in  each  room). 

Vestibule.  On  the  walls  are  inscriptions  and  sculptures,  including 
remains  of  Genoese  sepulchral  monuments. 

Entresol.  —  To  the  left  are  two  rooms  occupied  by  the  Moseo  del 
RisoROi.MENTo  (comp.  p.  17fi).  In  the  second  are  the  banner  of  the  'Thou- 
sand of  Marsala'  and  letters  of  Garibaldi.  —  To  the  right  is  the  Mused 
di  Storia  ED  Aktk.  Room  I.  Pre -Roman  sepulchral  remains  from  tho 
Via  Venti  Settcmbre  (p.  114).  Room  II.  Large  bronze  tablet  of  117  B.C., 
recording  the  judgment  of  Roman  arbiters  in  a  dispute  between  Genoa 
and  a  castle  in  the  Val  Polcevcra.  Roman  discoveries  from  Libarna  and 
Luni  (p.  113).  Room  III.  Byzantine  pallium  from  Pe^ra,  with  legends  of 
the  saints  (13th  cent.).  Room  IV.  Columbus  Room.  Crystal  urn  en- 
closing a  small  part  of  the  ashes  of  Columbus,  discovered  in  1877  in  the 
CatlKidral  of  Santo  Domingo;  models  of  the  three  caravels  of  Columbus 
(1892).  Florentine  tapestries.  Room  V.  Views  of  anoicut  Genoese  colonies 
fislands  of  Chios,  Jcrba,  Corsica,  Tabarca).  Room  VI.  Weights  and  mea- 
sures ;  old  cannon  found  in  the  harbour.  Room  VII.  Early  views  of 
Genoa;  models  of  ships.    Hoom  VIII.  Bridnl  bed  of  the  Brignole  family 
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(18th  cent.);  lace  of  the  16th  cent.;  ecclesiastical  vestments  (17th  cent.). 
—  "We  return  to  the  staircase,  with  the  continuation  of  the  collection  of 
sculpture.  On  the  second  Ifinding  are  *Fraa'raents  of  the  tomb  of  the  Em- 
press Margaret  Brabant  (d.  1.911),  consort  of  Henry  VII.,  by  Giov.  Pisano. 

Second  Floor.  —  The  Ante-Room  contains  sculptures:  Studio  of  the 
Delia  Robbia.  Terracotta  altar,  with  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (from 
Spezia);  Bacchic  procession,  a  Roman  sarcophagus-relief  from  the  tomb 
of  Franc.  Spinola  at  Gaeta.     Frescoes  of  the  11th  century. 

Room  I.  Portraits.  Ancient  Chinese  and  Japanese  vases.  —  Room  II 
(to  the  left).     Flemish  tapestry:  Japanese  vases. 

R.  III.  Paintings  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools.  Jan  Steen, 
*Rustic  wedding;  Rubens,  *Lovers,  Enioyment  of  life  (an  allegory ;  after 
1630);  Gerard  David  (not  Floris),  *Madonna,  with  SS.  Jerome  and 
Nicholas  of  Tolentino;  Jan  Steen.  Children's  festival  (injured):  J.  van 
Ruysdael,  Landscape;  Van  Di/ck,  Christ  and  the  Pharisees;  Fr.  Pourbus 
the  Elder  (not  Holbein),  Portrait  of  a  young  woman ;  Tenters  the  Younger, 
♦Guard-room;  Adr.  Isenbrant  (not  Memling),  Madonna;  G.  David,  Cruci- 
fixion (school-piece) ;  Nic.  Maes,  Portrait.  —  Franc,  di  Sa7i  Giorgio  (?), 
Bronze  bust  of  Giov.  Gioviano  Pontano;  Canova.  Penitent  Magdalen  (1796). 

R.  IV.  Spanish  and  French  paintings.  MuriJIo,  St.  Francis  in  ecstasy; 
Velazquez,  Philip  IV.  (school-piece);  Zurbaran.  SS.  Ursula  and  Eupbemia; 
L.  David,  Portrait;  MuHllo ,  Rest  on  the  flight  into  Egypt;  Ribera, 
Philosopher. 

R.  V.  Italian  paintings.  Paolo  Veronese(?),'Boj -pruymg;  Pontormo, 
Portrait;  Filippino  Lippi,  Madonna  and  angels,  with  SS.  Francis,  Sebas- 
tian, and  John  the  Baptist  (1503) ;  Palma  Vecchio ,  Madonna  with  the 
Magdalen  and  the  Baptist  (replica  of  the  painting  in  Bergamo) ;  Correggio, 
Madonna  adoring:  the  Child  (copy). 

R.  VI  and  Gallery  I.  Paintings  of  the  Genoese  school  and  drawings. 
B.  Strozzi,  St.  Cecilia;  L.  Cambiaso.,  Diana  and  Callisto;  B.  Castiglione, 
Jacob's  wocing.  —  R.  VII.  Genoese  frescoes.     Antique  vases. 

R.  VIII.    Italian  paintings.  —  Gallery  II.    Small  sculptures,  etc. 

R.  IX.  Modern  painting-s.  In  the  cases  are  antique  lamps,  vases,  glass, 
and  coins.  ■ —  R.  X.    Majolica  from  Savona  and  elsewhere;  porcelain. 

Crossing  the  small  Piazza  della  Meridiana  to  the  N.W.,  we  enter 
the  Via  CArROLi  (PI.  E,  D,  4).  The  Palazzo  De  Mari,  at  the  corner, 
has  its  rear-facade  decorated  with  paintings  in  grisaille  of  the  labours 
of  Hercules  (16th  cent.).  In  the  interior  are  frescoes  by  L.  Cambiaso 
(Ulysses  slaying  the  wooers,  Roman  battle-scenes,  naval  battles,  etc.). 
At  the  end  of  the  street,  No.  18,  on  the  left,  is  the  Palazzo  Balhi 
(PI.  D,  3;  by  Gregorio  Petondi,  1750),  through  which  a  fine  view  is 
obtained  of  the  lower-lying  Via  Lomellini  fp.  104).  —  We  then  cross 
the  Piazza  della  Zecca  (PI.  D,  3),  with  the  station  of  the  Cable 
Tramway  to  the  Via  di  Circonvallazione  a  Monte  (p.  113)  and  Ca- 
stellaccio  (p.  113),  and  follow  the  Via  alia  Nunziata  to  the  — 

Piazza  dell'Anncnziata  (PI.  D,  3),  in  which  rises  the  former 
Capuchin  church  of  *Santissinia  Annunziata  del  Vastato, 
erected  by  Giac.  della  Porta  in  1587.  On  the  brick  facade,  other- 
wise unfinished,  is  a  classic  portico  by  Carlo  Barahino  (1843). 
The  interior,  a  well-proportioned  basilica  with  a  dome,  was  rebuilt 
in  the  17th  cent,  and  adorned  with  frescoes  by  the  Carlone,  Giulio 
Benso  (choir),  and  other  artists. 

In  the  left  transept  the  altar-piece  is  a  coloured  wooden  group  of  the 
Communion  of  St.  Pasquale,  hy  Maragliano  (1723).  The  sacristy  contains 
a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Maragliano  (1726);  the  colouring  is  modern. 
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In  the  liaiulsome  Via  Ualbi  (Pl.D,  C,  3,  2),  on  the  riglit,  No.  1, 
is  the  Palazzo  Durazzo-Pallavicini,  built  by  Bart.  Biantu 
for  Paolo  Balbi  about  1620,  with  a  handsome  fagade,  a  fine  vesti- 
bule, and  a  superb  *Staircase  (left)  added  by  Andrea  Tagliafico  at 
the  end  of  the  18tb  century.  On  the  first  floor  (bell  to  the  right, 
at  the  back)  is  the  * Galleria  Duraz::o-Pallavicini {shown  on  intro- 
duction only). 

The  Antisala  contains  busts  of  the  Durazzo-Pallavicini  family.  — 
II.  Room  (to  the  left,  beyond  R.  III).  Loft:  Rubens,  *Silenus  with 
Bacchantes  (ca.  1608);  Imitator  of  Van  Di/ck ,  Large  family  group  (not 
James  I.  of  England  with  his  family).  —  III.  Room.  Bern.  Strozzi,  Por- 
trait of  a  bishop;  B.  Castiglione,  Hagar  in  the  desert;  Titian,  Mary 
Magdalen  (a  late  work).  —  IV.  Room.  Guido  Beni,  Carita  Romana;  Paolo 
Veronese,  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine  (school-piece);  Bi(hens{'?),  Portrait, 
a  round  picture;  Tintoretto,  Marchese  Agostino  Durazzo,  f uU-lcngtb ; 
Guido  Beni,  Porcia  Romana;  H.  Bic/aud,  Marchese  Ippolito  Durazzo.  Ad- 
mirable porcelain  vases  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  —  V.  Room.  Chinese 
porcelain.  —  VI.  Room.  Entrance-wall:  Domenichino,  Risen  Christ  ap- 
pearing to  his  mother,  Deatli  of  Adonis;  Van  Di/ck,  *Boy  in  white  satin; 
Van  DycA-C?),  Young  Tobias;  Van  Di/ck,  *Three  cliildren  with  a  dog; 
Bubens,  *Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  full-length  (ca.  1630);  Ribera,  Heraclitus 
(weeping  philosopher),  Democritus  (laugliing  philosopher);  Van  Dyck, 
**Marchesa  Catcrina  Durazzo  with  two  children  (spoiled).  —  VII.  Room. 
Unimportant.  —  VIII.  Room.  German  School,  Madonna  with  saints  and 
donors;  Gerard  David{'?),  Rest  on  the  flight  into  Egypt.  —  IX.  Room. 
Right :  Bubens,  Arabrogio  Spinola  (?) ;  German  School  (not  Lombard  Sch.), 
Crucifixion,  with  saints.  —  Tlie  Library  contains  7000  vols.,  including 
many  specimens  of  early  printing. 

On  the  left  side,  No.  4,  is  the  *Palazzo  Balbi -Senarega 
(PI.  D,  3),  begun  after  1620  by  Bart.  Bianco  and  enlarged  In  tlie 
18th  cent,  by  Pier  Ant.  Corradi.  It  still  belongs  to  the  family 
who  built  It,  and  after  whom  the  street  is  named.  The  superb 
court,  with  its  Doric  colonnades,  affords  a  glimpse  of  the  orangery. 
The  interesting  picture-gallery  on  the  second  floor  is  not  acces- 
sible to  strangers. 

On  tlie  right  side  of  the  street,  No.  5,  is  the  Palazzo  dell' 
Universita  (PI.  D,  3),  begun  as  a  Jesuit  college  by  Barf.  Bianco 
m  Hi2,'5  and  created  a  university  in  1812.  Tlie  *(.'ourt  and  stair- 
case are  the  finest  at  Genoa.  The  second  floor  contains  a  library, 
a  natural  liistory  museum,  and  an  aula  with  si.\  allegorical  bronze 
statues  and  reliefs  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna.  A  staircase  leads  hence 
to  the  high-lying  Botanic  Ciarden  of  tlie  university  (PI.  1),  2;  ring 
at  the  iron  gate;.  Adjoining  the  upper  entrance,  in  the  Corso  Dcigali 
(p.  113),  is  the  Botanic  Institide,  founded  in  1897  by  Sir  Thomas 
Ilanbury  (p.  129). 

On  the  right  is  San  Carlo,  with  sculptures  by  Algardi  (1650). 

Left,  No.  10,  Palazzo  Reale  (PI.  C,  3),  erected  about  1650 
by  the  Lombard  architects  Franc.  Cantune  and  Giov.  Any.  Falcone 
for  the  Durazzo  family,  and  extended  in  1705  by  Carlo  Fontana 
of  Konie.  It  was  purchased  by  the  royal  family  in  1817  and  re- 
stored in  1842,  and  contains  handsome  staircases  and  balconies 
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(fine  views).    The  pictures  and  antiquities  are  of  no  great  value 
(adm.,  see  p.  99). 

We  pass  through  an  ante-chamher  to  the  handsome  gallery  with  rococo 
painting  and  a  few  ancient  and  modern  statues:  on  the  right,  Apollo  and 
Apollino,  on  the  left,  Mercury;  at  the  end,  Rape  of  Proserpine,  by  Schiaf- 
flno.  In  the  throne -room,  two  large  pictures  from  Tasso's  'Jerusalem 
Delivered',  by  Luca  Giordano.  In  the  royal  apartments:  Van  Dyck, 
Crucifixion  (resembling  the  painting  in  San  Miehcle,  p.  134).  —  Fine  view 
of  the  harbour  from  the  balcony. 

The  Via  Balbi  ends  at  the  Piazza  Acqitaverde  (PI.  C,  2),  the 
large  square  in  front  of  the  central  railway -station  (tramways 
Nos.  2  &  6,  p.  97).  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza,  embosomed  in 
palm-trees,  rises  a  marble  Statue  of  Columbus  (erected  in 
1862),  who  was  born  at  Genoa  probably  about  1450  (d.  in  1506 
at  Valladolid). 

To  the  W.  of  the  station  is  the  Piazza  del  Prixcipe  (PI.  B,  2), 
which  commands  a  view  of  part  of  the  old  fortifications.  A  large 
bronze  monument,  40  ft.  high,  by  Giulio  Monteverde,  was  erected 
here  in  1896  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  GalUcra  (p.  100).  It  re- 
presents Liberality  handing  to  Mercury  treasures  from  her  cup.  — 
No.  4  in  the  Piazza  (W.  side)  is  the  long  — 

Palazzo  Doria  a  Fassalo  (PI.  A,  B,  2),  presented  in  1522 
to  Andrea  Doria,  'padre  della  patria'  (d.  1560,  at  the  age  of  92). 
It  was  remodelled  about  1529  from  designs  by  Fra  Giov.  Ang. 
Montorsoli,  and  adorned  with  frescoes  and  grotesques  by  Perin 
del  Vac/a.  The  elder  branch  of  the  Doria  family,  to  which  the 
palace  belongs,  has  allied  itself  with  thePamphili  family  and  gener- 
ally resides  at  Rome. 

The  long  Latin  inscription  on  the  side  next  the  street  records  that 
Andrea  d'Oi-ia,  admiral  of  the  Papal,  Imperial,  French,  and  Genoese  fleets, 
in  order  to  close  his  eventful  career  in  honourable  repose,  caused  the 
palace  to  be  rebuilt  for  himself  and  his  successors.  His  praises  were  thus 
sung  by  Ariosto:  'questo  e  quel  Doria,  che  fa  dai  pirati  sicuro  il  vostro 
mar  per  tutti  i  lati'. 

To  the  right  in  the  court  is  a  large  arcaded  loggia,  to  the  left  a  taste- 
ful garden  and  a  fountain  by  the  Carlone  (1599  "l601),  with  a  statue  of 
Andrea  Doria  as  Neptune.  —  The  last  door  on  the  right  admits  us  to  the 
apartments  with  Perin  del  Vaga's  Frescoes  (restored  in  1845).  On  the 
ceiling,  vaulting,  and  lunettes  of  the  great  entrance-hall  are  scenes  from 
Roman  history,  below  which  are  reliefs  bv  Montorgoli;  on  the  staircase 
are  tasteful  grotesques.  A  corridor  on  the  first  floor,  with  portraits  of 
the  Doria  family,  is  charmingly  decorated  with  stucco  and  painted  orna- 
ments in  the  style  of  Raphael's  loggie  in  the  Vatican;  a  saloon  with  a 
large  ceiling-painting,  Jupiter  overthrowing  the  Titans  (suberb  chimney- 
piece);  and  a  side-room  with  a  ceiling-fresco  of  the  Carita  Romana. 

The  niche  with  a  colossal  statue  of  Hercules  ('II  Gigante'),  on 
the  hill  near  the  Hotel  Miramare,  is  the  only  relic  now' left  of  the 
upper  Doria  garden. 

A  Cable  Tramway  (No.  3,  p.  97 ;  lower  station  2  min.  to  the  N.  of  the 
Piazza  Principe,  entr.  from  the  Salita  San  Rocco)  ascends  to  Granar61o 
(775  ft. ;  Ristorante  Concordia,  with  garden),  which  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  town  and  the  Riviera  di  Levante.  From  Granarolo  to  CasteUaccio, 
see  p.  113. 

7* 
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The  Via  San  Benedetto  and  the  Via  Milano,  farther  on,  lead 
from  the  Palazzo  Doria  past  the  Sailors'  Rest  (p.  99)  and  the  lare;e 
new  quays  to  the  liffhthonse  (tramway  No.  13,  p.  97).  Ahout  half- 
way we  reach  the  Piazza  Diner/ro,  No.  41  in  which  is  the  Palazzo 
Rosazza,  formerly  Diner/ro,  datinj^  from  the  16th  cent,  (facade 
by  ^"1.  Tar/liafico).  The  charming  gardens,  with  their  rare  plants 
and  pretty  fountains,  deserve  a  visit;  in  the  upper  part  is  a  Belve- 
dere, commanding  a  *View  similar  to  that  from  the  lighthouse 
(gardener  50  c). 

Tramway  fwith  tunnfl)  from  the  Piazza  Dinegro  to  tlic  Val  Pol- 
pcvcra,  see  p.  97. 

On  the  Capo  del  Faro,  the  rocky  headland  separating  Genoa 
from  San  Pier  d' Arena  (p.  116),  rises  the  large  Lighthouse  (Lan- 
terna;  230  ft.),  with  its  dazzling  reflectors  showing  a  light  visible 
for  nearly  30  miles.  The  tower  (353  steps)  may  be  ascended  and 
the  apparatus  inspected  (fee  1  fr.);  but  the  platform  at  its  foot 
(fee  50  c")  commands  as  good  a  view.    Best  light  in  the  evening. 

The  *"ViEw  emhraoes  the  town  and  extensive  harhonr  of  Genoa,  with 
the  amnhithoatre  of  monntains  hehind  :  to  the  E.  the  T?iviera  di  Levante 
is  visible  as  far  as  the  picturesque  promontory  of  Portofino:  to  the  "W. 
are  seen  the  eoast-villagres  on  the  Riviera  di  Ponente  from  San  Pier  d'Arena 
to  Savotia.  the  headland  of  Noli,  and  the  Capo  delle  Mele.  while  in  the 
distance  are  the  usually  .snow-ea])ped  peaks  of  the  Ligurian  and  Mari- 
time Alps. 

e.  Prom  the  Piazza  Deferrari  to  the  Piazza  Manin  ^r\k 

the  Piazza  Corvetto.   Via  di  Circonvallazione  a  Monte. 

Castellaccio.   Campo  Santo. 

The  Via  Roma  (PI.  F,  5 ;  tramways  Nos.  3  and  4,  p.  97),  already 
mentioned  at  p.  106,  is  another  important  focus  of  traffic.  It  ascends 
lo  the  N.E.,  passing  (right)  the  Gnlleria  JSIazzini  and  cutting  oflf 
a  corner  of  the  interesting  old  Palazzo  Spinola  (now  the  Pre- 
fettnra),  to  the  Piazza  Cokvetto  (PI.  F,  G,  5).  where  a  bronze 
equestrian  of  Statue  of  Victor  Kmmanvel  II.  was  erected  in 
1886,  from  Barzaghi's  designs.  From  this  point  we  may  proceed 
to  the  left,  passing  a  marble  Statue  of  Mazzini  (p.  94),  to  the  — 

*Villetta  Dinegro  (Tl.  F,  4 ;  240  ft.),  a  beautiful  public  park, 
with  prctly  cascades  and  numerous  animals  and  birds.  Winding 
promenades  ascend  from  the  entrance  to  a  higli  bastion  which 
affords  a  noble  survey  of  city,  harbour,  and  environs. 

The  Via  Assarotti  (PI.  G-I,  5,  4).  the  continuation  of  the  Via 
Roma,  ascends  past  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Immacolata 
(V\.  G,  4;  1856-73)  to  the  Piazza  Man^  (PI.  I,  4;  330  ft.). 

Petween  the  Via  Pesehiera  and  tlie  Via  San  Bartolomeo  degli  Armeni, 
two  sidc-Ktreefs  nn  the  ritrht.  on  tlie  slope  of  the  Zrrhino,  lies  the  Villa 
Pallavicini  delle  Peschiere  fPl.  IT.  .'i),  laid  out  hy  Gal.  Alensi  in 
l.nfiO-72,  and  onee  a  typical  example  of  a  TJenaissanec  conntrv-housp, 
with  its  grottoes,  terraces,  and  licantiful  park.  —  Not  far  off,  above  the 
Via  Felice,   is    the  Villa  Gropallo  (PI.  I,  i),   with  its  handsome  terrace 
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(16th  cent.)-  —  Tlic  castellated  villa,   known  as  the  C'astello  Mackenzie  ■ 
^i'i.  1,  3),  ou  the  hill  above  the  Piazza  Maain,  was  built  by  Uino  Coppede 
of  Florence. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  Manin  begins  tlie  Via  di  Cir- 
eonvallazione  a  Monte,  a  magniliceut  road  laid  out  since  1876 
on  the  hills  at  the  back  of  the  town  (tramway  No.  2,  see  p.  97). 
It  skirts  the  hillside  to  the  W.  in  long  windings,  under  various 
names.  To  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the  Corso  Principe  Amedeo,  is 
the  church  of  iSan  Bartulomeo  elegit  Armeni  (PI.  H,  3),  which 
possesses  a  highly  venerated  Byzantine  painting  of  Christ  ('JSudario'j 
and  altar-pieces  by  L.  Cambiaso  (Transfiguration  and  Ascension). 

The  road  goes  on  to  the  W.  (Corso  Solferino,  Corso  Magenta, 
Corso  Pagauiui)  to  the  Spianata  (Jasteliettu  (PI.  E,  3;  lift,  p.  97; 
cafe-restaurant),  commanding  one  of  the  finest  views  of  Genoa.  The 
name  recalls  the  French  castle  destroyed  in  1413.  Taking  the 
name  of  Corso  Firenze  the  road  next  runs  to  the  N.  to  the  church 
and  cable-car  station  (see  below)  of  San  Nicolo  (PI.  E,  1).  It  then 
sweeps  round  above  the  poor-house  (see  below)  and  the  charm- 
ingly situated  Castello  di  MontegaUettu  (PI.  C,  D,  1),  a  villa  in  the 
style  of  a  medieval  castle  belonging  to  the  well-known  Captain 
E.  A.  D'Albertis,  to  the  Corso  Ugo  Bassi  (PI.  C,  1),  whence  it  winds 
down  under  various  names  to  the  Piazza  Acquaverde  (p.  111).  The 
tramway  avoids  some  of  the  curves  by  a  tunnel. 

From  the  Piazza  della  Zecca  (PI.  !>,  3 ;  p.  109)  the  Cable  Tram- 
way mentioned  at  p.  97  ascends  through  a  tunnel  in  7  inin.  to 
>San  Nicolo  (see  above;  change  of  carriage)  and  thence  in  7  min. 
more  through  orchards  to  the  ioftily-situated  *CasteIIaecio.  The 
upper  terminus  of  the  line  (ca.  1020  ft.;  Caffe-liistorante  Bere- 
gardo,  very  fair;  Ristorante  Ideal-Kighi)  commands  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Bisagno  and  the  Campo  Santo.  About 
12  min.  higher  up  is  the  old  Forte  C'astellaccio  (1252  ft.),  with  a 
magnificent  view  of  Genoa  and  the  coast  from  Savona  to  the  pro- 
montory of  Portofino. 

Pedestrians  may  either  take  the  steep  paved  path,  beginning  at  the 
Trattoria  dei  t'acciatori,  halfway  between  the  terminus  and  the  fort,  which 
descends  in  ao  min.  to  the  church  of  Sail  Nicolo  (see  above),  or  follow 
the  stony  ridge  to  the  W.  of  the  fort  to  (I1/2  hr.)  Grauarolo  (p.  111). 

The  older  line  of  roads,  diverging  to  the  left  at  the  Spianata  Castel- 
letto  (see  above),  is  known  as  the  Via  di  Virconvallazione  a  Monte  In- 
f'eriore.  The  first  part  of  it,  named  the  Corso  Carbonaiu,  leads  to  the 
Albergo  dei  Poveri  or  poor-house  (PL  D,  E,  1,  2 ;  318  ft.),  the  church 
of  which  contains  sculptures  by  Montorsoii  (Pieta)  and  I'ierre  Fuget 
(Immaculate  Conception).  The  road  then  takes  the  name  of  Corso  Dogali 
and  rejoins  the  main  thoroughfare  at  the  Uastello  di  Montegalletto ,  ad- 
joining the  upper  entrance  to  the  Botanic  Garden  (p.  110). 

The  Campo  Santo  or  Cimitero  di  Staglieno  (open  daily  8-6, 
in  spring  9-5,  in  winter  10-4;  tramway  No.  5,  p.  97)  is  reached 
from  the  Piazza  Manin  (p.  112)  by  the  Yia  Montaldo,  which  leaves 
the  city  by  the  Porta  tSan  Bartolomeo  (PI.  I,  3,  4)  and  then 
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descends  (views)  to  the  N.  into  the  Valley  of  the  Bisagno  and  to 
Staglieno.  About  '/j  M.  farther  on  (I'/g  M.  from  the  town)  is  the 
entrance  to  the  cemetery,  which  was  laid  out  by  Mesasco  in  1844- 
1851  and  stretches  up  the  slope  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Bisagno.  We 
first  enter  a  large  rectangular  space,  with  sumptuous  single  mo- 
numents in  the  recesses  of  the  arcades,  beyond  which  is  an  oval 
space,  with  rows  of  monuments  in  the  recesses.  Flights  of  steps 
and  broad  inclined  planes  lead  up  to  the  upper  galleries,  the 
central  point  of  which  is  a  rotunda,  with  a  dome  borne  by  mono- 
lithic columns  of  black  marble.  Above  the  rotunda,  to  the  N.E., 
on  the  steep  hillside,  is  the  tomb  of  Giuseppe  Mazzini  (d.  1872).  — 
In  returning  we  may  use  the  tramway  line  No.  7  (p.  97). 
By  road  from  Genoa  to  Piacensa,  comp.  p.  437. 

d.    From  the  Piazza  Deferrari  to  the  Via  di  Cireon- 
vallazione  a  Mare  and  the  Lido  d'Albaro. 

The  Via  Vexti  Settembre  (PL  F,  H,  6,  7 j,  a  handsome  thorough- 
fare 2/3  M-  in  length,  laid  out  in  1892-1905  and  flanked  with 
arcades  containing  shops,  is  the  busiest  street  in  Genoa.  From 
the  New  Exchange  (p.  101)  it  leads  to  the  S.E.  to  the  Puute  Monv- 
mentale  (PI.  G,  6;  lift,  see  p.  97).  This  viaduct  is  reached  from 
the  Piazza  Corvetto  (p.  112)  via  the  Acquasola  (PI.  G,  5,  6;  con- 
certs, p.  98),  a  park  laid  out  on  part  of  the  inner  town-ramparts, 
and  the  Corso  Andrea  Podesta  (tramway  No.  3,  p.  97).  —  Situated 
on  a  terrace  near  the  Ponte  Monumentale  is  the  unimportant  former 
church  of  — 

Santo  Stefano  (PI.  F,  G,  6),  a  great  part  of  which  collapsed 
in  1912.  Its  Romanesque  tower  is  a  relic  of  the  original  church  on 
this  site,  while  the  fagade  and  the  outer  columns  of  the  choir  date 
from  a  Gothic  restoration  in  the  14th  century.  The  cantoria  (^choir- 
gallery)  on  tlic  entrance-wall  is  an  early  work  (1499j  of  Ben.  da 
Eovezzano  of  Florence.  Above  the  higli-altar,  the  *ytoning  of 
St.  Stephen  by  Giulio  Romano,  one  of  his  best  works  (1523; 
covered).  —  Adjoining  is  the  new  cliurch  of  the  same  name. 

AV'e  now  enter  tlie  S.  part  of  the  Coi'so  Andrea  Podesta  (PI.  G, 
F,  7;  line  views).  From  tlie  Piazza  Galeazzo  Alessi  (PI.  F,  8)  we 
follow  the  Via  Galeazzo  Alessi  to  the  W.  to  the  church  of  — 

*Santa  Maria  di  Carignano  (PI.  E,  8;  174  ft.),  begun  after 
1576  from  (Juleuzzo  AU'ssi'.'i  design  (1552)  and  not  completed  till 
ca.  1600.  It  is  a  smaller  edition  of  the  plan  adopted  by  Michael 
Angelo  and  Bramante  for  St.  Peter's  at  Home.  Here,  however,  a 
square  ground-plan  takes  the  place  of  the  Greek  cross  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  small  lanterns  represent  the  minor  domes.  The  principal  portal 
dates  from  the  18th  century. 

Iktebior.  Second  altar  to  the  right,  Maratta,  Martyrdom  of  St. 
BlasiuH;  4th  altar,  Franc.  Vaniii,  Communion  of  Mary  Magdalen;  1st  altar 
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to  the  left,  GuercinOy  St.  Francis;  3rd  altar,  Ltica  Cambiaso,  *Entomb- 
ment.  Baroque  statues  below  the  dome  by  Pierre  Puget  (St.  Sebastian 
and  the  beatified  Alessandro  Sauli),  Parodi  (John  the  Baptist),  and  Claude 
David  (St.  Bartholomew). 

The  *ViEw  from  the  highest  gallery  of  the  dome  (370  ft.  above  the 
sea;  119  steps  to  the  first  gallery,  thence  to  the  top  130;  easy  and  well 
lighted  staircase)  embraces  the  city,  harbour,  and  fortifications,  the  po- 
pulous coast  (comp.  p.  112),  and  on  the  S.  the  vast,  ever-varying  expanse 
of  the  Mediterranean.  (Sacristan  25  c;  his  attendance  for  the  ascent  un- 
necessary; best  light  in  the  morning.) 

The  Via  Fiesclii  leads  from  the  N.E.  side  of  the  church  to  the 
Via  Venti  Setteinbre;  from  the  N.W.  side  the  Punte  Carignano 
(1718-24),  spanning  a  street  100  ft.  below,  leads  to  the  Piazza 
Sarzano  (PI.  D,  7),  with  view  of  the  tasteful  campanile  of  the  early- 
Gothic  church  of  Sanf  Agostmo  (PI.  E,  7).  The  Strada  Sant' 
Agostino  goes  on  to  the  church  of  San  Donato  (p.  106).  —  In  the 
opposite  direction  the  Via  Nino  Bixio  leads  to  the  Piazza  Bixio 
(PI.  F,  8),  among  the  gardens  of  which  rises  a  bronze  statue  of 
General  Nino  Bixio  (1821-73),  by  Pazzi  (1890). 

The  broad  Via  Corsica  (PI.  F,  E,  8,  9),  the  prolongation  of  the 
Corso  Andrea  Podesta,  descends  from  the  Piazza  Bixio  towards  the 
S.W.  to  the  — 

*Via  di  Cireonvallazione  a  Mare,  a  tine  street,  laid  out 
in  1893-95  on  the  site  of  the  outer  ramparts,  traversed  by  a  tram- 
way (No.  11,  p.  97),  and  commanding  beautiful  views.  It  begins, 
as  the  Corso  Principe  Oddoxe,  at  the  Piazza  Cavour  (PI.  D,  6) 
and  passes  the  docks  mentioned  at  p.  103,  the  Sailots'  Home 
(Casa  di  Gente  di  Mare),  and  the  Albergo  Popolare  (PI.  D,  7; 
p.  184);  then  under  the  name  of  Corso  Aurelio  Saffi  (PI.  E-H, 
9,  10)  it  ascends  gradually,  skirts  the  sea  beneath  the  hill  crowned 
by  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Carignano  (p.  114),  and  finally 
ascends  the  right  bank  of  the  Bisagno,  passing  the  Piazza  di 
Francia  with  the  new  Museo  Civico  di  Storia  Naturale  (PI.  G, 
H,  8),  to  the  Ponte  Pila  (PL  H,  I,  7).       ■ 

From  the  Ponte  Pila  the  Via  Canevari  (PI.  I,  K,  6-3)  and  the  Via 
Bobbio  (PI.  I,  2,  1)  ascend  the  right  bank  of  the  river  to  the  Campo  Santo 
(p.  113;  tramway  No.  7,  p.  97).  —  Another  tramway  (No.  12)  diverges  from 
the  Via  Canevari  and  crosses  the  Ponte  Castelfidardo  (PI.  K,  6)  to  the 
suburb  of  San  Fruttuoso.  A  steep  pilgrims'  path  ascends  thence  to  the 
Santitario  del  Monte  (460  ft.),  a  pilgrimage-church  rebuilt  in  1653,  with 
altar-pieces  and  sculptures  of  the  Genoese  school. 

The  Corso  Buenos  Ayres  (PI.  I,  K,  8),  the  E.  continuation  of 
the  Via  Venti  Settembre  (p.  114),  intersects  the  suburb  of  Borgo 
Pila.  The  Corso  Torino  (tramway  No.  10,  p.  97)  runs  to  the  right 
to  the  Canfiere  della  Foce  (PI.  H,  I,  10),  extensive  ship-building 
yards,  whence  a  new  Coast  Promenade  to  the  Lido  d'Albaro  (p.  116) 
is  being  made. 

The  Corso  Buenos  Ayres  ends  at  the  Piazza  Tommaseo  (PL  K,  8), 
to  the  N.  of  which  is  the  suburb  of  San  Martino  d'Albaro  (tram- 
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way  No.  9,  p.  97).  The  Road  to  Nkrvi  leads  straight  on  (tramway 
No.  8 ;  carr.,  see  p.  96),  via  the  (Jollina  d'Albaro.  In  iSan  Francesco 
d'Albaro  are  a  house  occupied  by  Lord  Byron  in  1822-23  (Via 
Albaro  10),  the  Palazzo  del  I'aradiso  (16th  cent.),  the  Villa 
Cambiaso  (,1557),  and  other  fine  country  liouses. 

A  new  road  (tramway  No.  8,  p  97),  diverging  to  the  right  at 
the  Villa  Raggio,  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  descends  to  the  *Lido 
d'Albaro,  a  pleasure-resort  (adm.  5U  c),  with  concert-rooms, 
variety-theatre,  cafe-restaurant  (L.  3Y2)  !*•  5  fr.),  and  sea-baths 
(70  C.-I72  fr-)-  Fills  view  of  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Monte  di 
Portofino  (p.  132).  On  the  beach  is  an  artificial  grotto,  where  the 
surf  is  sometimes  very  fine  when  the  Scirocco  is  blowing.  In 
winter  the  Lido  d'Albaro  is  frequented  only  on  holidays. 

The  Nervi  road  reaches  the  sea  at  (4Va  M..)  Sturla  (p.  130),  beyond 
which  it  skirts  the  coast,  with  continuous  fine  views  of  both  Rivieras 
(p.  93),  to  the  station  of  Q,aarto  dei  Mille  (p.  130).  A  small  monument 
near  the  station  marks  the  point  of  embarkation  of  the  1000  Garibaldians 
for  Marsala  in   1860.     Theuce  via  Qwinto  (p.  130)  to  Nervi  (p.  130). 


22.  Prom  Genoa  to  Ventimiglia.    Riviera 
di  Ponente. 

94  M.  Railway  in  41/2-6  hrs.  (fares  K  fr.  55,  12  fr.  30,  7  fr.  90  c; 
express  19  fr.  25,  13  fr.  50,  8  f^.  75  c).  —  The  'trains  de  luxe'  (Nord-SUd 
Express,  p.  19;  Vienna-Canue .,  p.  30;  Rome-Cannes,  Jan. -mid-May)  per- 
form the  journey  in  about  41/4  hrs.  (fare  2fi  fr.  10  c).  The  views,  best  on 
the  left,  are  sadly  interrupted  by  the  tiinuals  (78  in  number)  through  the 
numerous  promontories.  —  This  tour  by  rciad  (103  M.)  is  strongly  recom- 
mended to  Motorists;  for  Cyclists  it  is  very  fatiguing.  —  Electric  Tram- 
way (No.  13)  to  Voltri,  see  p.  97. 

In  calm  weather  the  *iSTEAMBOTA  Journey  along  the  coast  from  Genoa 
to  Nice  is  far  preferable  to  the  railway.  A  saloon -steamer  of  the 
Hamburg-America  Line  plies  in  winter  every  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.  at 
9  a.m.  from  Genoa,  returning  from  Nice  on  Tucs.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  at 
9  a.m.;  from  Genova  to  San  Remo  5  hrs.,  thence  to  Nice  3'/4  hrs. ;  fares 
from  Genoa  to  San  Remo  IS'/s  fr. ,  to  Mentone  22  fr. ,  to  Monaco  23  fr., 
to  Nice  25  fr. ;  return-tickets  at  reduced  rates,  valid  for  the  whole  season. 
Small   luggage  free;   larger  trunks  2  fr.     Restaurant  on  board. 

Genoa,  see  p.  95.  —  The  remarks  at  p.  93  on  the  luxuriant 
flora  apply  especially  to  the  Riviera  di  Fonente. 

2Y2  M.  San  Pier  d' Arena  or  Sampierdarena  (p.  63),  an  in- 
dustrial town  (15,1UU  inhab.)  situated  on  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of 
the  PolcCvera  (p.  63),  has  two  Romauestiuc  churches  and  numerous 
palaces,  including  the  Fal.  IScassi,  formerly  Imperiali,  and  the  Fal. 
iSpinola,  both  by  Galeazzo  Alessi.  Large  sugar-refinery,  steel-works, 
etc.  Fine  view  from  the  pilgrimage-church  near  the  Forte  Belvedere 
(420  ft.;  inn),  V/^  M.  to  the  N.E.  —  We  cross  the  Polcevera. 

3  M.  Corniyiiano  Liyure  (Grand-HOtel  Villa  Rachel),  an  in- 
dustrial town  with  numerous  villas  (Villa  Raggio,  finely  situated 
on  the  coast). 
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4^/2  M.  Sestri-Ponente  (Albergo-Ristorante  della  Grotta), 
with  17,2U0  inhab.,  has  a  number  of  manufactories  and  ship-yards. 

6  M.  Pegli.  —  Hotels.  ^Gratvd-Hotel  Mediterranee,  in  the  Palazzo 
Lomellini,  with  hydropathic  and  electro-therapeutic  arrangements  and  fine 
garden,  100  K.  at  3-7,  B.  IV2,  L.  31/2,  -D-  a,  P-  9-15  fr- ,  sea-bath  60  c, 
Gr.-Hot.  Havoy  et  Pegli,  80  Jti.  at  3-5,  B.  I1/4,  L.  3,  D.  4,  P.  7-10  fr.,  these 
two  in  the  busy  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele;  Hot.  de  la  VilLe  et  d' Angleterre, 
opposite  the  station,  60  K.  at  3-8,  B.  I1/5,  L.  3,  D.  41/2,  P.  7-9  fr.  —  Hot.- 
Kentaurant  Ftippo,  Via  Vitt.  Eman.,  40  U.  at  2-3  tr.,  B.  80  c.  P.,  incl. 
wine,  7-8  fr. ;  Alb.  Colombo,  Via  Andrea  Duria.  —  Restadrakts.  Ca/fe 
Milano,  RMoraiite  Andrea  Doria  (rooms),  both  unpretending  but  good.  — 
Physicians,  see  under  Uenoa,  p.  98;  also  Dr.  Uetisser  and  Dr.  Kerez.  — 
Akqlican  CuuRCHfi^s't.  Jo7i«'sj,with  services  from  Jan.  to  March.  —  Electric 
Tramway  to  Genoa  and  Voltri,  No.  13,  p.  97. 

Peyli  (,20  ft.),  with  6100  inhab.,  ship-building  yards,  and  an 
old  castle  ( C'astellazzo),  a  much  visited  summer  sea-bathing  place, 
is  cooler  and  moister  than  the  W.  wintering-places  on  the  Kiviera 
and  is  itself  visited  as  a  winter-station  by  nervous  sufferers. 

Numerous  beautiful  walks  in  the  wooded  valleys  and  on  the 
hill-slopes  lend  a  peculiar  charm  to  Pegli.  The  Passeggiata  del 
ViUini,  in  the  grounds  of  the  former  Villa  Elena,  may  be  specially 
mentioned  (fine  views;.  Among  the  villas  are  the  Villa  Mostan 
(15th  cent.),  with  grounds  in  the  English  style,  the  Villa  Rapailo 
(adm.  1-2  fr.),  and  the  Villa  Doria  (permesso  in  the  Pal.  Doria  in 
Genoa).    The  chief  attraction  is,  however,  the  — 

*  Villa  Fallavicini  (open  daily  except  Frid.  10-3.50,  on  Sun. 
&  holidays  9-2.50;  closed  on  Maundy  Thursday,  Easter  Sunday,  Whit- 
sunday, All  Saints  Day,  and  Christmas  Day),  the  property  of  the 
Durazzo-Pallavicini  family  (p.  110).  The  entrance  is  immediately 
to  the  left  of  the  exit  from  the  station;  permessi  at  the  steward's 
office,  where  visitors  write  their  names  in  a  book  and  receive  a 
guide  (fee  1  fr.).    The  visit  takes  about  IY2  hr. 

The  grounds  extending  along  the  slopes  of  the  coast  display  a  pro- 
fusion of  luxuriant  vegetation  and  afford  delightful  prospects  of  Genoa, 
the  sea,  the  coast,  and  the  mountains.  On  the  highest  point  (to  which 
visitors  should  insist  upon  proceeding)  stands  a  castle  in  the  mediaeval 
style  with  a  tower  (view).  Around  it  are  indications  of  a  simulated  siege. 
Farther  on  is  a  stalactite  grotto  with  a  subterranean  piece  of  water;  under 
the  bridge  a  striking  glimpse  of  the  lighthouse  of  Genoa  and  the  sea. 
There  are  also  summer-houses  in  the  Pompeian,  Turkish,  and  Chinese 
styles,  an  obelisk,  fountains,  surprise  water- works,  etc.  The  gardens 
contain  fine  examples  of  the  vanilla,  cinnamon,  and  camphor  plants,  sugar- 
canes,  palms,  cedars,  magnolias,  and  azaleas. 

7  M.  Prd,  with  large  steel-works.  —  S'/j  M-  Voltri,  a  town 
with  13,000  inhab.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Leira  and  the  Cerusa, 
with  iron-works,  a  marine  hospital,  and  the  Villa  Galliera. 

13  M.  Arenzano  {Hotel  du  Pare,  R.  2-3,  P.  8-12  fr.;  Hot. 
Genova,  etc.),  a  small  summer-resort  with  a  good  bathing-beach, 
an  old  castle,  and  the  fine  park  of  the  Villa  Sauli-Pallavicini; 
beautiful  retrospect  towards  Genoa. 

15Yj  M.  Cogoleto,  erroneously  described  as  the  birthplace  of 
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Columbus  (p.  111).  —  20  M.  Varazze  (Hot.  Geneva,  R.  2  fr.,  Hot. 
Torretti,  both  good),  with  6700  inhab.,  is  a  busy  ship -building 
place,  prettily  situated  among  orange  gardens,  and  is  visited  as  a 
wintering-place  and  bathing-resort.  —  22  M.  Celle  Liyiire,  the 
birthplace  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  (Francesco  dclla  R6vere).  —  24  M. 
Albissola,  the  Roman  Alba  Docilia,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sansobbia,  includes  three  villages.  Pottery  is  largely  manufactured 
in  Albissula  Marina.  The  handsome  Palazzo  della  Rovere  (now 
Pal.  Gavottij,  in  Albissola  Superiore,  was  the  birthplace  of  Pope 
Julius  II.  (Giuliano  della  Rovere). 

26Y2  M.  Savona  (Raihoay  Bestaurant). — Hotels.  *H6tel  Suisse, 
Piazza  Garibaldi,  60  R.  at  3-5,  omn.  ^/^  f  r. ;  Hot.  Moderne  du  Commerce,  near 
the  station,  45  R.  at  Si/g-^Va  fr. ;  Albergo  Roma  e  Torino,  Piazza  Paleocapa, 
R.  21/2,  omn.  V2  fr.  —  Cafe  Chianale.  —  Cabs.  Per  drive  80  c.,  per  hour 
IV2  fr.,  special  tariff  for  longer  excursions.  —  Omnibuses.  To  Albissola 
Superiore,  35  c.;  to  Vado,  every  20  min.,  30  c. ;  to  Spotorno,  twice  daily, 
50  c.;  etc.  —  Sea  Baths  at  the  StabiUmcnto  Wanda.  —  British  Coksdl, 
Salv.  Guattari.  —  Lloyd's  Agent,  E.  Bandini.  —  Church  Seamen's  In- 
stitute  for  British  sailors  (services  on  Sun.  and  Tues.,  concert  on  Wed.). 

Savona  (33  ft.),  the  Savo  of  the  Romans,  on  the  Letimbro, 
was  occupied  in  the  second  Punic  AVar  by  Hannibal's  brother  Mago, 
and  during  the  middle  ages  waged  an  unsuccessful  rivalry  with 
Grenoa.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  an  important  seaport 
and  industrial  town  (24,900  inliab.).  Soaj)  (sapouej  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  this  town. 

At  the  Harbow-,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  station,  rises  the  ancient 
Torre  Pancaldo,  called  after  the  navigator  of  that  name;  and  on 
the  adjoining  point  is  a  Genoese  fort  (now  a  prison),  incorporating 
some  remains  of  the  old  cathedral,  destroyed  in  1542.  The  new 
Cathedral  (1604)  contains  a  picture  by  Lod.  Brea,  a  marble  cross 
by  6.  A.  Moliuari  (1499),  and  a  Renaissance  pulpit  by  Molinari  and 
Ant.  Aprile  (1522).  Opposite  is  the  Ateneo  (unfinished),  built  for 
Julius  II.  by  Giul.  da  Sangallo.  —  The  hand.some  theatre,  erected 
in  1853,  is  dedicated  to  the  poet  Gabr.  Chiabrera  (1552-1637),  a 
native  of  the  place.  —  The  oratory  of  Santa  Maria  di  Castello  has 
a  large  altar-piece  by  Vine.  Foppa  and  l.od.  Brea,  with  a  i)ortrait  of 
the  donor,  Giuliano  della  Rovere  (1490;  injured).  —  In  the  Ospedale 
Civico  is  the  Museo  Civico  (open  on  Sun.  &  Tliurs.,  9-12  and  3-5), 
including  a  small  picture-gallery  and  natural  history  collections. 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  station  lie  a  large  Industrial  Quarter,  with 
iron-works,  steel-works,  potteries,  etc.,  and  the  pretty  Giardino 
Pubblico. 

1'Ik'  church  of  the  Madonna  degli  Angeli.  near  the  artillery-barracks, 
to  the  N.  above  the  liarbour,  commands  a  *View  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  as 
far  as  Camogli  (p.  132).  —  Santuario,  see  p.  60. 

From  Savona  to  Turin,  see  pp.  60-58;  to  Alessandria,  see  pp.  63,  62. 

The  railway  now  traverses  orange  gardens,  which  yield  the 
'chinotti'  (small  candied  oranges)  of  commerce.  —  30^'»  M.  Vado, 
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tlie  Vada  Sabatia  of  tlie  Romans,  on  a  deep  bay  protected  by  two 
forts  (fine  view  from  the  lighthouse  1^/^  M.  to  the  S.E.).  —  32  M. 
Bergeggi.  From  the  highroad  to  Spotorno  we  obtain  a  fine  *Retro- 
spect  of  the  Riviera  as  far  as  Camogli.  Opposite  lies  the  rocky  islet 
of  Bei'geggi  (210  ft.),  once  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  monastery.  — 
34  M.  Spotorno  (Alb.  della  Pace)  has  an  excellent  bathing-beach. 

36  M.  Noli  (Albergo  Italia;  Alb.  Boma),  a  little  fishing  town, 
charmingly  ensconced  in  a  sheltered  situation,  once  a  free  town 
under  the  protection  of  Genoa,  has  several  ancient  towers,  the 
remains  of  the  town-walls,  and  a  good  beach.  The  small  Roman- 
esque basilica  of  Sati  Paragorio,  near  the  station,  dates  from  the 
13th  century.  —  Beautiful  *View  from  the  Cajpo  di  Noli  (905  ft.), 
3  M.  to  the  S.  (bridle-path),  on  which  are  a  signal-station  (Semdforo) 
and  the  Romanesque  church  of  Santa  Margherifa,  finely  situated 
on  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  The  road  from  Noli  to  Finale  Marina 
intersects  the  cape  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  130  yds.  in  length. 

38^/2  M.  Varigotti  (inn) ;  path  to  the  (1  hr.)  Semdforo  (see  above). 

41  Ya  M.  Finale  Marina  (Albergo  Garibaldi)  is  a  prettily 
situated  little  town,  with  orange -gardens  and  two  sea-bathing 
establishments.  The  elaborate  baroque  Church  is  by  Bernini.  The 
old  Castle  (14th  cent.),  above  the  Villa  De  Bagmondi,  is  now  a 
prison.  To  the  N.,  above  Finale  Pia,  lies  the  village  of  Verzi, 
with  a  Roman  bridge.  To  the  W.,  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Po7^ra, 
is  the  precipitous  promontory  of  Caprazoppa,  which  the  road 
pierces  by  a  tunnel;  and  farther  on  are  the  Arene  Cdndide  (sand- 
dunes;  whence  sand  is  shipped)  and  large  limestone  quarries. 

43  M.  Borgio  Verezzi  (Pens.  Internazionale).  —  451/.2  M.  Pietra 
Ligitre  has  an  interesting  church  and  a  ruined  castle  on  an  isolated 
rock.  —  47  M.  Loano  (Hot.  Bellevue).  To  the  right  of  the  line  is 
the  suppressed  monastery  of  Monte  Carmelo,  erected  by  the  Dorias 
in  1609.  —  48  M.  Borghefto  Santo  Spirito.  —  Beyond  (49  M.) 
Ceriale,  with  its  market-gardens,  the  mountains  recede. 

52  M.  Albenga  {Bail.  Bestaurant ;  Hot.  Albenga,  R.  V/^- 
21  2  fi"-;  omn.  to  Alassio,  see  p.  120),  the  Albingaunum  of  the 
Romans,  in  a  wide  plain  on  the  Centa,  is  the  quaintest  old  town  in 
the  Riviera  (4300  inhab.)  and  an  episcopal  see.  The  old  harbour 
has  disappeared  with  the  recession  of  the  coast-line.  The  old  Toum 
Walls  are  preserved,  besides  numerous  Brick  Towers  of  chateaux 
of  the  old  noblesse,  including  the  leaning  Torre  dei  Gri/fi  and  the 
tower  of  the  present  Sottoprefettura.1  connected  by  an  arch  with 
the  campanile  (138  ft.  high)  of  the  Gothic  Cathedral.  The  lower 
part  of  the  cathedral-fagade  and  the  Baptistery  (5th  cent.)  are  the 
oldest  early -Christian  structures  in  Liguria.  Other  interesting 
buildings  are  the  early- Romanesque  chapel  of  Santa  Maria  in 
Fontibus  (10th  cent.)  and  a  Roman  bridge  {Ponte  Limgo  ;  150  yds. 
long),  beneath  which  the  Centa  formerly  flowed,  in  the  avenue  ^4  M. 
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to  the  N.  of  the  town.  Near  the  present  mouth  of  the  river,  1 '/j  ^f- 
from  the  station,  we  obtain  a  beautiful  view  of  Albenga,  the  coast 
as  far  as  the  Uapo  di  Noli,  the  island  of  Gallinaria,  and  the  Ligurian 
Alps.  —  From  Albenga  to  Garessio,  see  p.  59. 

To  the  left  lies  the  rocky  island  of  Gallinaria  (295  ft.),  with 
picturesque  dill's,  two  caves  on  the  shore,  and  an  old  Jjenedictiue 
abbey  (13th  cent.;  now  a  private  house).  —  The  train  skirts  the 
promontory  of  ISaata  C'roce  (see  below). 

56 Y2  ^'  Alassio.  —  Hotels.  Grand- Hotel  Alassio ,  110  beds 
at  4-8,  a.  IV2,  jLi,  3'/2-1,  ^-  5-6,  P.  8-14,  omn.  (luggage  extraj  ^U  fr-  5  *Sali8- 
bury  Motet,  liigii  up,  patronized  by  the  Eugiish,  P.  9-ia  fr.,  these  two 
with  gardens;  Mlot.-Jr'ens.  BcUevue,  in  an  open  situation,  50  beds,  B.  li/*, 
L.  31/21  -L*-  *'/2  t'"->  incl.  wine,  board  7  f  r. ;  "^The  Norfolk  Hotel,  30  beds, 
B.  11/2,  1^.  3,  1).  4'/2,  P.  8-12  1  r. ;  Hot.  de  la  Mediterranee,  on  the  sea,  with 
garden,  (JO  li.,  B.  IV2,  L-  3,  D.  4,  P.  9  fr.,  good ;  Terminus  Hotel  Concordia, 
very  lair;  Hot.  Victoria,  on  the  sea,  an  Eugiish  family  hotel,  30  li.  from 
21/2,  B.  IV4,  L.  21/2,  JD.  31/2,  incl.  wine,  P.  from  7  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Hot. 
de  Milan,  on  the  sea,  K.  from  2,  B.  1,  L.  21/2,  IJ-  4,  P.  from  6  f r. ;  Hot. 
Savoia,  with  central  heating  and  garden,  32  li.  from  2,  B.  1,  L.  2,  D.  3, 
P.  5-6  fr.;  Alb.  del  Commercio  ;  Alb.  Nazionale,  unpretending.  —  Fension 
Villa  Vitturia,  5-7V2  fr.,  very  fair.  —  Banker,  House  Agent,  etc.,  Walter 
Congreve.  —  Bookseller,  Juibrairie  Internationale.  — ■  Cakkiage  with 
one  horse  to  the  Capo  Santa  Croce  3,  with  two  horses  5  f  r. ;  to  fciolva 
or  Moglio  4  and  6fr. ;  to  the  Capo  delle  Melc  6  and  7  fr.  —  Omnibus 
twice  daily  to  Albenga  (30  c.)  and  to  Laigueglia  (see  beelow). — Boat  to 
Gallinaria  8  fr.  —  Anglican  Cuukch  (St.  John's),  services  at  10.30  &  3 
or  5;  chaplain,  Rev.  G.  E.  Stodart,  M.  A.,  Casa  San  Giorgio.  —  Etiglish 
Physician,  Dr.  E.  G.  Boon,  Villa  Catarina. 

Alassio  (16  ft.),  a  lishing-port  with  4200  inhab.,  situated  on  a 
semicircular  bay  opening  to  the  S.E.,  has  a  line  sandy  beach  ex- 
tending as  far  as  Laigueglia.  It  is  frequented  in  summer  as  a  bathing- 
place  and  in  winter  as  a  health-resort,  especially  by  English  visi- 
tors. Beside  the  station  is  Hanbtiry  Hall,  with  concert  and  reading 
rooms;  below  are  the  public  park  and  a  short  esplanade,  with  an 
ancient  tower  and  a  view  of  Uallinaria  and  Laigueglia. 

ExcuKsioNs  (photographing  on  the  mountains  foroicjaenj.  To  the  N.E. 
to  the  {^J4  hr.)  Va2M  Santa  Croce,  witli  the  remains  of  a  Koman  road  and 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Arco  Santa  Croce  (evening  light  best).  —  To 
the  top  of  the  (2  hrs.)  *Monte  I'isciavino  (19(50  ft.;  wide  view),  either  by 
the  road  to  the  N.  via  ISolva,  or  by  the  mule-patli  to  the  N.W.,  leading 
through  groves  of  olives  and  carob- trees,  to  Vegliasco  (1280  ft.).  The 
descent  may  be  made  via  the  Monte  Bignone  (1705  ft.)  to  Albenga  (p.  119). 
—  Via  Vegliasco,  or  to  the  W.  via  Moglio,  to  the  top  of  the  Monte  Tirasso 
(1920  ft.),  on  whicli  is  tlie  pilgrimage-chapel  of  Madonna  delta  Guardia. 

58  M.  Laigiieylia  (Alb.  Concordia),  a  sea-bathing  place  with 
narrow  streets,  was  bombarded  by  the  British  in  1812.  —  The  train 
penetrates  the  Ca2J0  delle  Mele  (240  ft.;  lighthouse,  signal-station, 
and  pilgrimage-chapelj  by  means  of  a  long  tunnel,  while  the  road 
describes  a  wide  curve.  —  60  M.  Aiulura,  a  group  of  villages  in 
the  fertile  vale  of  the  Merula  (sulphur-springs;  l'/^  M.  inland  a 
large  ruined  castle).  —  6372  M.  Cervo-iSati  Bartolomeo.  Cervo  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  right. 
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65  M.  Diano  Marina  (Hot.  Paradis,  with  sea-baths,  R.  2Va- 
3V<>,  P-  8-9  fr.),  in  a  fertile  plain,  with  trade  in  olive-oil  and  2000 
inhab.,  has  been  largely  rebuilt  since  the  earthqiiake  of  1887.  To 
the  right,  above,  is  Diano  Castello.  —  The  train  passes  by  a  tunnel 
under  the  Capo  Berta  (880  ft.),  on  which  stands  the  ruined  Tor-re 
delV Arpisella.  In  clear  weather  the  view  from  the  cape  {^1^  hr.'s 
walk  from  Oneglia)  extends  east-wards  to  the  Riviera  di  Levante. 

681/2  M.  Oneglia  (Bail.  Resfauravt ;  *  Grand-Hotel  Oneglia^ 
on  the  sea,  open  in  winter  only,  60  beds  3-5,  B.  IV2,  L.  21/2,  D- 
31/2,  P.  7-9  fr. ,  frequented  by  the  English;  Hot.  Victoria,  in  the 
town;  omnibus  to  Porto  Maurizio,  20  c),  with  8300  inhab.  and  a 
shallow  harbour,  is  one  of  the  newer  winter-resorts.  It  carries  on 
a  busy  trade  in  olive-oil.  Near  the  station  is  a  cellular  prison. 
Onegiia  was  the  birthplace  of  AndreaDoria  (p.  Ill)  and  of  Edmondo 
de  Amicis  (1846),  the  writer.  To  the  N".  appear  the  peaks  of  the 
Ligurian  Alps. 

From  Onegiia  to  Oruwa,  via  the  Col  di  Nava,  see  p.  59. 

The  train  crosses  the  broad  and  stony  bed  of  the  Impero.  — 
70  M.  Porto  Maurizio  {*B,iviera  Palace  Hotel,  100  beds  from 
5,  B.  iV'j,  L-  5,  D.  7,  P.  from  12,  omn.  IV2  fr.,  luggage  extra,  closed 
in  summer;  Hotel  de  France,  in  the  town;  Anglican  Church 
Services  at  the  Palace  Hotel),  with  6800  inhab.  and  a  small  har- 
bour, is  most  picturesquely  situated  on  a  promontory.  Olive-oil  is 
the  staple  commodity.  Porto  Maurizio  has  a  fine  domed  church  by 
Simone  Cantoni  (1780)  and  a  charming  Giardino  Pubblico. 

The  scenery  now  becomes  less  picturesque.  —  73  M.  San 
Lorenzo  alMare;  77V2  M.  Santo-Sfefano-Eiva-Ligure.  —  The 
train  crosses  the  Argentina  or  Fiumara  di  Taggia,  beyond  which 
is  (79Y2  M.)  Taggia,  which  is  the  station  also  for  the  fishing- 
village  of  Ar7na.  A  road  leads  from  Arm  a  to  (3  M.)  Bussana 
Vecchia,  romantically  perched  on  a  hill  (670  ft.).  The  ruins  of 
this  village,  which  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of 
1887,  are  worth  visiting  (key  of  the  ruined  church  at  Bussana 
Nuova,  IV2  M!.  lower  down). 

The  picturesque  little  town  of  Taggia  (Alh.  (V Italia;  omn.  from  San 
Remo,  see  below)  lies  2  M.  up  the  valley  of  the  river.  Giov.  Dom.  Rtifflni 
(1807-81),  poet  and  patriot,  lived  here  from  1S75  till  his  death.  The  town 
contains  several  old  patrician  mansions,  and  in  the  church  of  the  Domi- 
nican convent  arc  painting:s  of  the  early  Genoese  school. 

Beyond  a  short  tunnel  we  obtain  a  view  (on  the  right)  of  Bussana 
Vecchia  and  Bussana  Nuovo  and  of  Poggio  (p.  125).  Then  a 
tunnel  under  the  Capo  Verde,  on  which  is  the  pilgrimage-chapel 
of  the  Madonna  della  Guardia. 

84  M.  San  Remo.  —  The  Railway  Station  (PI.  C,  4;  Restau- 
rant) lies  on  the  W.  hay,  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the  new  town. 

Hotels  &  Pensions  (nearly  all  have  gardens).  On  the  W.  Ban,  in 
an  open  situation,  preferred  by  English  visitors;  *Gb.-H6t.  Royai.  (PI.  e; 
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B,  4),  Corso  dell'  luiperatiice,  200  beds  from  5,  B.  2,  L.  4,  D.  6,  P.  from 
13  fr. ;  *West  End  Hotel  (PI.  g;  A,  4),  Corso  Matuzia,  130  beds  at  5-10, 
B.  IVa,  L.  4,  D.  6,  P.  11-20,  omn.  I'/a  fr. ;  Grand-Hotel  et  Hot.  des  Anglais 
(PI.  b;  B,  4),  Corso  dell' Imperatrice,  130  beds  at  4-10,  B.l'/;.,  L.  4-5,  D.  6-7, 
P.  10-18  fr.;  Riviera  Palace  Hotel  (PI.  1;  C,  4),  same  street,  140  beds 
at  31/2-15,  B.  11/2,  L.  4,  D.  6,  P.  9-16  fr.,  frequented  by  Americans;  Con- 
tinental Palace  (PI.  cp;  A,  4),  Corso  Matuzia,  close  to  tbe  sea,  witli 
sea-batbs,  150  beds  at  3-7,  B.  I1/2,  L.  31/2,  D.  5,  P.  10-15,  omn.  IV2  fr- ; 
Hot.  Imperial  Kaiseruof  (PL  h;  A,  4),  Corso  Matuzia,  60  R.  at  SVa-^i 
B.  11/2,  L-  3,  D.  5,  P.  8-11,  omn.  I1/2  fr. ;  Hot.  de  Londres  (PI.  e;  A,  4), 
Corso  Matuzia,  100  beds  from  3,  B.  I1/2,  L.  3-31/2,  D-  5-6,  P.  81/2-I2V2  fr-, 
frequented  by  the  English;  all  these  of  the  first  class.  —  *H6t.-Peks. 
Paradis  et  de  Russie  (PI.  f ;  B,  4),  52  R.  at  21/2-5,  B.  I1/2,  D.  41/2,  S.  Si/.^, 
P.  8V2-I-  fr.,  *H6t.-Pens.  Midi  et  de  France,  P.'J-12  fr.,  both  in  Corso  dell' 
Imperatrice;  *H6t.-Pens.  Beausejodr  (PI.  d;  A,  4),  Corso  Matuzia,  30  R. 
at  21/2-5,  B.  H/4,  D.  31/2,  S.  21/2,  P.  8-12  fr.;  Hot.  Bristol  (PI.  i;  B,  4), 
Via  Regina  Margherita,  25  R.  at  .^-5,  B.  I1/4,  L.  3,  D.  41/2,  P-  8-10  f  r. ;  Hot. 
Pavillon  (PI.  k;  A,  4),  Corso  Matuzia,  R.  4,  B.  I1/4,  L.  3 ,  D.  Si/.^,  P. 
71/2-IO  fr.  —  In  the  Corso  degli  Inglesi,  in  an  elevated  situation :  *Gr.-H6t. 
Savoy  (PL  s ;  B,  3),  150  R.  from  5,  B.  2, L.  4-5, 1).  6-8,  P.  from  I21/2,  omn.  2  fr., 
first-class  ;  Hot.  Belvedere,  Hot.  Bel  Sito  (PL  y ;  B,  3),  Pens.  Bbllavista 
(PL  be ;  B,  3),  English  Pension  (PL  m  ;  B,  3),  Pens,  des  Anglais,  all  English. 

Xear  the  Station  and  in  the  New  Town:  *H6t.  de  Paris  (PL  n;  C,  4), 
Corso  dell' Imperatrice,  R.  4-5,  B.  I1/2,  L.  3 ,  D.  4,  P.  10-12  f  r. ;  *H6t.  db 
l'Europe  et  de  la  Paix  (PL  a;  C,  4),  100  beds  at  4-6,  B.  I1/2,  L.  31/0, 
D.  5,  P.  10-14  fr.;  Hot.  Cosmopolitain  (PL  z;  C,  4),  Via  Roma,  65  beds 
at  3-5,  B.  11/^,  L.  3,  D.  4,  P.  9-12  fr. ;  Excelsior  Hotel  Milan,  Via  Roma, 
with  restaurant,  30  R.  at  3-4,  B.  IV4,  P.  7-10  fr.,  good;  Hot.  Metropolb 
ET  Terminus  (PL  o;  C,  4),  Via  Roma,  with  restaurant,  32  R.  from  21/2, 
P.  8fr. ;  Hot.  Central  et  Commerce  (PL  ce;  C,  3),  Via  Andrea  Carli, 
with  cafe -restaurant,  recommended  to  passing  tourists,  40  R.  at  21/0-31/2, 
B.  11/4,  L.  3,  D.  31/2,  P.  8-10  fr.;  Hot.  de  la  Reine,  Corso  doll'Imper- 
atrice,  adjoining  the  triardino  Pubblico,  frequented  by  the  English,  P. 
7-9  fr. ;  Hot.  National  ,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  1 ,  45  beds  at  3-5,  B.  I'/j, 
L.  11/2,  D.  3,  P.  8-lOfr.  (these  three  without  central  heating).  —Hot. 
San  Remo-Molinari,  Via  Roma,  R.  21/2,  D.  31/2  fi'->  Hot.  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne,  Hot. -Pens.  Umberto  PRiMo,"iu  the  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele,  Italian. 

On  the  E.  Bay,  in  a  sheltered  and  quiet  situation:  *Grand-II6tel 
Bellevdb  (PL  p;  F,  1,  2),  Corso  Felice  Cavallotti,  adjoining  the  Villa 
Zirio,  120  beds  at  5-12,  B.  li/,,  L.  4,  D.  6,  P.  12-20,  omn.  li/.,  fr. ;  *Gr.- 
HoT.  DE  LA  Mediterraneb  (PL  w;  F,  2),  Corso  Felice  Cavallotti,  with  sea- 
baths,  120  beds  at  4-8,  B.  li/.^,  L.  4,  D.  5,  P.  10-18,  omn.  1  fr. ;  *Gr.-H6t. 
DE  Nice  (PL  t;  E,  2),  Corso  Garibaldi,  95  R.  at  31/2-6,  B.  I'A.,  L.  31/2,  D.  5, 
P.  9-11  fr. ;  all  these  of  the  first  class.  —*H6t.  Victoria  et  d'e  Rome  (PL  v ; 
F,  2),  Corso  Felice  Cavallotti,  75  beds  at  2i/.y5,  B.  I1/2,  L.  3,  D.  li/g,  P.  8-12, 
omn.  1  f r. ;  Hot.  Oekmania  et  Pens.  Likdenhof  (PL  r;  F,  2),  Via  del 
Castillo,  near  tlie  sea,  P.  8-12  fr.;  Schweizeriiok  (Pl.u;  E,  2),  Corso 
Garibaldi,  P.  8-10  fr. ;  Pens.  Paula  Roberta,  Via  di  Francia  (PL  D,  E,  2), 
quite  German,  P.  7-10  fr. ;  Hot.-Pens.  du  Midi,  Via  Ruffini  (PL  E,  2); 
Pens,  des  Etranoers,  Corso  Garibaldi. 

In  summer  only  the  Hot.  Cosmopolitain,  Excelsior  Hotel  Milan,  Hot. 
Mitropole,  Hot.  National,  Hot.  San  Bemo  Molinari,  and  Hot.  Grande 
Bretar/ne  are  open. 

Sanatoria.  Korhaus  (PL  F,  l),  near  the  Gr.-H6t.  Bellevue  (see  above), 
with  liydrojiathie,  75  beds;  Columbia,  Villa  Ferrari,  15  beds,  P.  121/2- 
25  fr.  For  consumptives:  English  Nursing  Home  Sunnybank,  Berigo  (from 
4  guineas  a  week);  Villa  Q,uisisana  (PL  q;  A,  4),  above  the  Corso  Ma- 
tuzia (from  13  fr.  a  day). 

Apartments  (comp.  p.  xxii).  Suites  of  apartments  arc  to  be  found 
in  the  Via  Vittorio  Kmanuele,  Corso  dclT  Imperatrice,  Via  Feraldi,  Corso 
Garibaldi,   Via  Umberto,   and  Via  Roma.    Those  in  other  parts  of  the 
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town  are  less  desirable,  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  streets.  Villas 
abound;  rent  for  the  winter  1500-12,000  fr.,  including  furniture  and  other 
requisites  (distinct  bargain  necessary).  Lists  of  apartments  and  villas  at 
the  Anglo-American  Agency,  the  Agence  Ligiirienne,  and  the  Agence 
Benecke  et  Heijicood.  all  in  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

Caf6s- Restaurants.  Restaur,  du  Casino  Municiiml,  in  the  Kur- 
saal  (see  below);  Cafe  Roma,  Via  Umberto  3,  both  with  Munich  and 
Pilsner  beer,  L.  21/2,  D.  Si/.^  f r. ,  incl.  wine  (band  and  varieties  in  the 
evening);  *Cafc  die  Commerce,  in  the  Hot.  Central  (p.  122),  *Cafe  Euro- 
peen.  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele;  Restaurant  International  (Bouillon  Duval), 
Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  34,  inexpensive.  —  Confectioners.  Thetces,  facing 
the  Griardino  Pubblico ;  Gaspero ,  Andry,  &  Co.,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  2i; 
Steiner  Salnzzi  &  Co.,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  6  bis.  —  Tea-Room.  Alexan- 
dra Tea  Rooms,  Corso  dell'Imperatrice. 

Music  in  the  Via  Ruffini  (PL  E,  2)  on  Sun.,  Tues.,  &  Thurs.,  2.30-4p.m. 
—  Places  of  Entertainment.  Casino  3Iicnicipale  (PI.  C,  3) ,  with 
concert-room,  theatre  (operas  and  operettas),  reading-room,  and  'Cercle 
des  Etrangers'  (card-room,  for  members  only) ;  ticket  for  the  day  1  f r.  (also 
subscribers).  —  Teatro  Principe  Amedeo  (PI.  D,  3). 

Carriages.  Drive  in  the  lower  town  1  fr.,  with  two  horses  l^/a  f r. 
(at  night  l'/.,  or  21/2  f r.) ;  per  half-hour  I1/2  or  2  f r.  (at  night  2  or  3  fr.) ; 
drive  in  the  upper  town,  I1/2,  2,  2,  or  3  fr. ;  per  hour  21/2,  31/2?  81/2  or 
4  fr.  Double  fare  in  the  town  between  1  and  4  p.m.  from  Dee.  to  mid- 
May  (inclusive).  If  luggage  over  441bs.,  each  box  ^12^^'.  One-horse  carr. 
to  the  Madonna  della  Costa  3,  landau  for  4  pers.  4,  two-horse  carr.  6  fr.; 
drive  round  the  hill-road  ('Giro  della  Circonvallazione' ;  p.  125)  5,  6,  or 
10  fr. ;  to  Bordighera  10,  12,  or  15  fr.  (incl  the  Strada  Eomana  12,  14,  or 
18  fr.).  Carr.  with  rubber  tyres  charge  25%  more  in  each  case.  —  Donkey 
to  Madonna  della  Guardia,  Verezzo,  or  Coldirodi  4,  to  Bussana  Veechia 
or  San  Romolo  6,  Ceriana  or  Monte  Bignone  8,  to  Baiardo  10  f  r.  —  Boat 
per  hour  for  1  person  1  fr.,  for  several  2  fr.  and  fee  (bargaining  advisable). 

Motor  Cars  at  the  Societd  Generale  Esercizi  con  Antomobili,  op- 
posite the  railway-station. 

Omnibus  from  the  Piazza  Cappuccini  (PI.  C,  3)  to  the  end  of  the 
Corso  Fel.  Cavallotti  ('Val  d'Olivi'),  every  1/2  i"'"-  from  7  to  12  and  from 
2  to  7  (10  c);  from  the  Piazza  Colombo  to  Ospedaletti  8  times  daily  (30 
c),  to  Bordighera  twice  daily  (60  c). 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  D,  3),  Via  Roma  14  bis;  open 8 a.m. 
to  8  p.m.  (telegraph-office  till  9  p.m.  and  till  midnight  from  Dec.  1st  to 
April  30th) ;  branch-office  at  Corso  Garibaldi  8. 

Bankers.  Benefice  et  Heywood  (see  above);  Fratelli  Asquasciati ; 
Riibino;  Momhello,  Debraud,  &  Co.,  all  in  the  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele. 

Tourist  Agents.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  17 ;  Benecke 
et  Heyn-Qod  (sec  above),  for  the  International  Sleeping-Car  Co.  and  the 
J^^orth  German  Lloyd ;  C.  Stefano,  Via  Roma  14,  for  the  Hamburg-America 
Line  (p.  116). 

Shops.  Booksellers:  Ruef,  Corso  Garibaldi  30;  Branzkc,  Corso  dell' 
Imperatrice  7;  Gandolfo ,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  24;  Zosen  (also  photo- 
graphs), Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  15.  —  Among  the  specialties  of  the  place  are 
inlaid  wood  (Anfossi,  Di  Leva,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele)  and  the  perfumes 
manufactured  by  Aicardi. 

English  Physicians.  Dr.  21.  Foster,  Villa  San  Giovanni :  Dr.  Blaikie- 
Smith,  Villa  Victuria  :  Dr.  CricMon-Miller,  Villa  Mary;  Dr.  Hunt,  Villa 
Marguerita;  Dr.  Lillie,  Villa  San  Bartolomeo.  —  Dentist.  Dr.  Joseph 
Gerbolini,  Via  Privata.  —  Chemists.  Squire,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  17; 
Peinemann  X-  Wiedemann,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  10  (PL  Ap. :  C,  3);  Jordan, 
Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  27.  —  Baths  in  the  Via  Privata  and  in  the  Stabili- 
mento  del  Bagni  di  Mare  (PI.  E,  2),    Passeggiata  Imperatore   Federico. 

Visitors'  Tax  daily  50  c.,  per  week  2  fr.,  2  pers.  4  fr.,  season  30  and  50  fr. 

British  Vice-Consul,  Meysey  Turton.  —  Akebioan  Consdlab 
Agent,  Alb,  Ameglio. 
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Anglican  Churches  ff  rom  Oct.  to  May).  St.  John  the  Baptist's  (PI. 
B,  4),  Via  Roma  ;  services  11  &  5.30;  chaplain.  Rev.  W.  J.  S.  Emeri/,  M.A., 
Casa  Franca,  Corse  dell'  Imperatrice.  —  All  Saints'  (PI.  B,  4),  Cor.so  dell' 
Imperatrice;  services  10.30  &  5.30;  oliaplain.  Rev.  E.  B.  Brackenhurii, 
M.A.,  Villa  San  Giorgio.  —  Presbyterian  Church  (PI.  C,  4;  services  at 
11  &  5).  Corso  dell'Imperatrice  4. 

Golf  Links  (9  holes)  at  Arma  di  Taqqia,  near  Taggia  (see  p.  121). 

Climate.  San  Remo  is  sheltered  by  an  nnbrokcn  semicircnlar  hill 
rising:  from  the  Capo  Nero  to  the  Piano  Carparo  (2955  ft.),  cnlminatinp 
in  the  ITonte  Cafjgio  (3575  ft.)  and  Monte  Biqnone  (42fiO  ft.),  and  descend- 
infr  thence  to  the  Capo  Verde,  its  .summit  bcine  nowhere  more  than  4  M. 
distant  in  a  straig'ht  line.  The  N.  winds  are,  therefore,  entirely  excluded 
from  this  favoured  spot,  especially  as  a  double  range  of  mountains  rises 
behind  the  town  a  little  farther  back,  while  the  force  of  the  E.  and  W. 
winds  is  much  broken.  Violent  E.  winds,  however,  frequentlv  occur  at 
the  end  of  February  and  the  besrinuing  of  March,  and  the  'Mistral'  is 
also  an  unwelcome  visitor  at  this  season.  —  To  consumptive  and  bron- 
chial patients  the  E.  bay  is  recommended  on  account  of  its  sheltered 
situation  and  humid  atmosphere,  while  those  suffering  from  nervous  and 
liver  complaints  will  find  the  dry  and  stimulating  air  of  the  W.  bay 
more  beneficial.  —  The  mean  temperature  of  San  Eemo  during  the  three 
winter  months  is  51°  Fahr. 

San  Remo.,  a  town  of  17,100  inliab.,  lies  in  the  middle  of  a 
beautiful  Lay,  5Y„  M.  wide,  embosomed  in  olive-groves  that  cover 
the  valleys  and  lower  slopes  and  give  place  higher  up  to  pines  and 
other  coniferse.    It  has  been  a  health-resort  since  1861. 

The  crowded  houses  of  the  Old  Town  (Cifta  Vecchia  or  La 
Pigna,  PI.  C,  D,  2,  3),  with  the  church  of  San  Siro  founded  in  the 
12th  cent.,  occupy  a  steep  hill  between  the  short  valleys  of  the 
Torrente  San  Francesco  and  the  Torrente  di  San  Romolo. 
A  smaller  quarter  named  Casfigliuoli  lies  to  the  W.  of  the  latter 
stream.  These  older  parts  of  the  town  consist  of  a  curious  labyrinth 
of  narrow  lanes,  flights  of  steps,  archways,  lofty  and  sombre  houses, 
and  mouldering  walls.  The  arches  which  connect  the  houses  high 
above  the  streets  are  intended  to  give  them  stability  in  case  of  earth- 
quakes. Vines  are  frequently  seen  clambering  up  the  houses  and 
putting  forth  their  tendrils  and  leaves  on  the  topmost  stories. 

The  New  Town  occupies  the  alluvial  land  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
The  long  Via  Viftnrio  Kmannelc  (PI.  C,  D,  3),  with  its  numerous 
shops,  is  the  chief  centre  of  traffic.  No.  24  in  this  street,  the 
Palazzo  Borea  d'Obno  flSth  cent.),  possesses  a  fine  staircase.  — 
To  the  S.E.  is  the  fort  of  Sanfn  Tecla  (PI.  D,  3,  4;  now  a  prison), 
constructed  by  the  Genoese  (o  defend  the  small  harbour,  which  is 
sheltered  by  a  breakwater  1300  ft.  in  length. 

The  Via  Vitt.  Emanucle  leads  past  the  Casino  Municip ale  (iTwr- 
saal;  PI.  C,  3 ;  p.  123)  to  the  *Cokso  dkll'  Tmpekatrick  (PI.  B,  C,  4), 
on  the  W.  bay,  which  is  planted  with  palms.  This  magnificent  pro- 
menade, the  favourite  winter-resort  of  the  visitor,  skirts  the  railway 
and  the  sea  and  terminates  towards  the  "W".  in  the  beautiful  Giardino 
deWJmperatrice  (PI.  A,  B,  4),  beyond  which  begin  the  Corso 
Matuzia  and  the  Corso  Ponente  (PI.  A,  4),  ending  at  the  cemetery. 
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The  main  thorouo^hfare  of  the  quarters  on  the  E.  bay  is  the  Corso 
Garibaldi  (PI.  D,  E,  2)  and  its  E.  prolongation,  the  Corso  Felice 
Cavallotti  (PI.  E,  F,  2).  A  little  above  the  latter,  next  to  the  Belle- 
vue  Hotel,  is  the  Villa  Villenenve  or  Zirio  (no  adm.),  where  the 
dying  Grerman  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William  resided  from  Nov., 
1887,  to  March,  1888.  —  The  chief  promenades  in  this  quarter 
are  the  high -lying  Via  Wolfango  Goethe  (PI.  E,  F,  1)  and  the 
quiet  Corso  Feclerico  Giiglielmo  (PL  E,  F,  2),  by  the  sea. 

A  delightful  drive  (tariif,  see  p.  123)  is  afforded  by  the  *Hill 
Road  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  which  begins  at  the  Rondo  Marsaglia, 
above  the  Piazza  Colombo,  and,  at  first  under  the  name  Strada 
Zeffiro  Massa  (PI.  D,  2,  1),  ascends  the  left  bank  of  the  Torrente 
San  Francesco  in  the  sheltered  Barrac/allo  Valley.  The  Via 
Porte  Candelieri,  the  old  road  to  Verezzo,  coming  from  the  Madonna 
della  Costa,  crosses  the  stream  by  a  picturesque  bridge.  Farther 
on  we  follow  the  Via  Dante  Alighieri  (PI.  D,  1),  which  turns  to  the 
S.  towards  the  white  dome-covered  church  of  Madonna  della  Costa 
(PL  C,  2),  perched  on  the  top  of  the  hill  as  the  keystone  of  the  old 
town.  The  church  is  approached  by  alleys  of  cypresses  and,  like 
the  Giardino  Regina  Elena,  beside  the  large  Hospital  (PL  C,  2), 
commands  a  fine  view  of  bav  and  mountain. 

The  Via  Galileo  Galilei  "(PL  C,  B,  1,  2),  the  continuation  of  the 
hill-road,  runs  up  one  side  and  down  the  other  of  the  Sari  Romolo 
Valley,  passing  the  Madonna  del  Borgo  (PL  B,  1),  and  then, 
shortly  before  the  Rondo  or  Piazzale  San  Bernardo  (PL  C,  3),  joins 
the  Corso  degli  Inglesi  (PL  A-C,  3,  4;  formerly  Strada  Berigo). 
This  road  leads  to  the  "W.  and,  flanked  by  beautiful  gardens,  winds 
along  the  hillside.  A  little  below  the  road  is  the  fine  palm-garden 
of  the  *  Villa  Parva  (PL  B,  3;  adm.  Wed.  &  Sat.,  10-12  and  2-4; 
1  fr.,  for  charitable  purposes).  We  then  enter  the  valley  of  the 
Torrente  della  Foce  and  descend  it  to  the  Corso  Matuzia  (PL  A,  4). 

Excursions.  A  lieautifiil  and  easily  reached  point  of  view  is  the  (1  hr.) 
*Madonna  della  Gimrdia  {?,70  ft. :  restaurant)  on  Capo  Vci'de  (best  view  in 
the  mornine;  carr.,  see  p.  12.S).  The  ascent  begins  at  the  Dazio  Comnnale, 
about  13/.,  M.  to  the  E.  of  San  Remo.  The  return  from  the  church  may 
be  made  by  Potjgio  fAlbergo  Poggio,  etc.),  a  village  noted  for  its  wine. 
The  best  view,  is  obtained  from  near  the  old  tower  above  the  village.  — 
To  Bussana  Vecchia  or  to  Taggia,  see  p.  121.  —  A  good  road  (omn.,  see 
p.  123)  leads  via  Poggio  to  the  (81/2  M.)  picturesque  hill-town  of  Ceriana 
(1210  ft. ;  inn).  —  A  road  leads  through  the  charming  valley  of  San  Martino 
to  the  (21/2  hrs.)  prettily  situated  Verezzo.  with  the  churches  of  San  Donato 
and  Sant'  Antonio.  —  To  San  Romolo  (2580  ft.),  a  former  hermitage,  with 
fine  chestnut  woods  and  villas,  in  the  upper  valley  of  San  Romolo,  a 
•donkev-ride  of  2V^  hrs.  (6  fr.).  This  excursion  may  be  continued  via  the 
CoUe  del  Termini  (3105  ft.)  to  the  (I1/2  hr.)  *Monte  Bignone  (-1260  ft. ;  pano- 
rama of  the  sea  with  Corsica  to  the  S.  and  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  N.). 
Rich  flora  (rhododendrons).  From  the  pass  a  bridle-path  descends  to  the 
N.W.,  via  the  Piano  del  Re,  to  the  well-situated  village  of  Baiardo  (2950  ft.; 
two  inns),  whence  we  may  return  to  San  Remo  via  Ceriana  (see  above). 
Another  pleasant  extension  of  the  excursion  from  San  Romolo  is  that 
via  the  Monte  Caggio  (3575  ft.)  and   the  villages  of  Seborga   and  Sasso 
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to  Bordighera  (see  below).  —  To  Coldirodi  (see  below)  by  Ospcdaletti 
2brs.;  or  direct,  by  a  very  ancient  road,  1  hr.  —  Via  Ospcdaletti  to 
(2Va  brs.)  Bordighera  (oinn.,  see  p.  123). 

The  train  passes  through  a  tunnel  under  Capo  Nero,  while  the 
road  winds  round  the  promontory  high  above  the  sea. 

87  M.  Ospedaletti.  —  Hotels.  *Gr.-H6tel  de  la  Reinc,  125  heds 
at  1-9,  B.  l>/2,  L-  i,  O.  5,  P.  9-18  fr.,  of  the  first  class;  Hot.-Pens.  Suisse, 
70  R.  at  3-7,  B.  11/2,  L.  3,  D.  4,  P.  8-11  fr. ;  ^Hot.  Boijal,  50  R.  from  4,  B.  l^/^, 
D.  4i/„,  S.  31/2,  P-  9-15  fr.  (not  for  invalids);  Hot.-Pens.  Metropole,  45  R. 
at  3-8,"  B.  IV2.  I--  2'/2,  D.  3-3'/2,  P-  'V2-IO  fr.,  good;  *ndt.-Pens.  Riviera, 
V.  6-8  fr. ;  Alb.  d' Italia,  P.  from  5  fr.  —  Also  Private  Apartments.  — 
Akglic.^n  Chukcii  Service  in  winter  in  the  Hot.  Suisse.  —  Physicians, 
Dr.  Enderlin;  Dr.  Htiguenin;  Dr.  Oster,  and  others.  —  Visitors'  Tax 
IVa  fr.  per  week.  —  Concerts  in  the  Casino  (with  restaurant  and  reading- 
room)  on  Mon.  and  Frid.,  2.30-4.30  p.m.  —  Post  &  Telegraph  Office  next 
the  Hot.  Metropole.  —  Om.mbus  to  San  Remo  and  Bordighera,  see  p.  123. 

Above  the  little  fishing-port  of  Ospedaletti  a  winter -resort 
(100  ft.)  was  laid  out  in  1882  at  great  expense,  in  a  sheltered  and 
most  favourable  situation,  with  walks  free  from  dust.  Ospedaletti 
is  one  of  the  chief  flower-markets  in  the  Riviera;  visits  should  be 
paid  to  the  Pepinih'e  in  the  Via  Garibaldi,  above  the  town,  and 
to  the  Giunehetto  (venerable  palms),  on  the  Bordighera  road. 

From  Ospedaletti  a  mule-track  (^/^  hr.)  and  a  road  diverging  at  Capo 
Nero  lead  to  the  little  town  of  Coldirodi  or  Colla  (830  ft. ;  Cafe-Restaur- 
ant dcs  Etranger.s;  Caffc-Ristorante  dclla  Biblioteea),  the  town-hall  of 
which  contains  a  library  and  an  inconsiderable  picture-gallery  (adm.  50  e.). 
Fine  view  near  the  cemetery. 

907,  M.  Bordighera.  —  Hotels  and  Pensions  (largely  patron- 
ized by  the  Phiglish).  On  the  Strada  Romana  (p.  127),  in  a  sheltered 
situation:  *Hotel  et  Kurhaus  nn  Cap  Ampeglio  (PI.  q),  with  hydro- 
pathic and  magnifirent  view,  160  beds  at  6-15,  B.  2,  L.  5,  D.  7,  P.  12-20, 
omn.  l'/2  f  r. ;  *H6t.  Angst  (PI.  a'l ,  with  fine  garden,  180  beds  from  5, 
B.  l-i^,  I'-  1-5.  D.  6-8,  P.  12-21  fr. ;  '*H6t.  Royal  (PI.  r),  R.  from  4,  B.  IV2, 
T>.  31/2.  T>.  ->,  P.  10-17  fr. ;  *Hot.  Hesperia  (PI.  o).  95  beds  at  4-10,  B.  IV2, 
L.  i,  D.  5'/2,  P.  from  10,  omn.  l'/2  f r. ;  *H6t.  Belvedere  (PI.  s),  with 
garden,  95  R.  at  4-8,  B.  li/„,  L.  4,  D.  6,  P.  14-18,  omn.  IV2  f r. ;  Hot. 
i)E  Lo.ndres  (PI.  c),  English;  *H6t.  Bellavista  (PI.  e),  R.  3>/2-6,  B.  VU, 
L.  3,  D.  4,  P.  8-U  fr.  —  In  the  Via  Vittorio  Emaniiele:  *Grakd-H6tel 
(PI.  h),  80  beds  at  3-7,  B.  I1/2.  L.  31/2,  D.  41/2.  P.  8-13,  omn.  I1/2  fr., 
*HoT.  d'Angleterre  (PI.  f),  70  beds  at  4-7,  B.  I1/2,  L.  31/2,  D-  ^^li,  P-  9- 
14  fr.,  *Park  Hotel  (PI.  g),  R.  .31/2-7,  B.  II/2.  L-  81/2-  D-  41/2.  P-  9-1'i  fr-, 
all  three  witli  gardens;  Hot.  Central  (PI.  m) ,  at  the  station,  with 
restaurant,  R.  2i/.,-3i/2,  B.  1'/.,,  P.  7-8  fr.  —  In  the  Via  Bi schoffsheim : 
Hot.  he  la  Reine  (PI.  t),  R.  3-5,  B.  li/.^,  L.  Z^k,  D.  41/2,  P-  7-12  fr.  — 
In  the,  Via  ImjKratrice  Federico ;  Hot.  Victoria,  with  restaurant,  R.  21/2-4, 
B.  l'/2,  I'-  2'/2,  D.  31/2,  P.  6'/2-10  fr.,  good;  Union-Hot.  Savoie  (PI.  1), 
R.  from  1,  B.  l'/^,  L.  21/,^,  D.  4,  P.  from  8  f r. ;  Hot.  Bordighera  et  Ter- 
minus (PI.  b),  R.  2"/.^-3i/5„  B.  11/4,  L.  21/2,  D.  31/2,  P-  8-9  fr.,  well  spoken 
of.  —  In  the  Strnilo  dci  Colli,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  old  town.  Hot.  Bkistoi., 
P.   7'/2-9'/2  fr-,   English. 

Pen.sions.  Villa  Constantia  (PI.  d).  Strada  Romana,  P.  8-12  fr..  good; 
Pens.  Johe  (PI.  k),  Via  Regina  Margherita,  P.  6-8  fr.,  good  ;  PeJis.  Philipp 
(PI.  p) ;  Pens,  de  la  Reinc  (PI.  t).  Via  Bischoflf.sbeim,  P.  from  7  fr. ;  Pens. 
Bellevue,  near  the  Strada  di  Circumvallazione;  Villa  Quisisana,  Pens. 
Rtchemont,  both  Strada  Romana  ;  Pens.  Alexandra,  Via  Regina  Margherita, 

In  summer  only  the  Hotel  Central  and  Pens.  Jolie  are  open. 
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Restaurants.  Fai nan  Dor4 (Tooms),  Via  Impcratrice  Fcdorioo  fMunicli 
beer);  Caffk-Bigtorante  Liqure;  Caffe  della  Stazione.  —  Caf6  &  Con- 
fectioner. Bcrger,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele.  —  Tea  Room.  Bordighera 
Tea  Rooms,  Via  Bischoffsheim. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Hubbard,  Casa  Santa  Monica ;  Dr.  J.  Linton  Bogle, 
Villa  Vaniglia;  Dr.  G.  namilton,  Villa  Pozzoforte  (all  Entrlish):  Dr.  Her- 
scheJ,  Dr.  Leicinsohn  (German).  —  Dentists.  Saltarelli:  Viviani.  — 
Chemists.   Calvaiom:  Tassarotti:  Hentrich.  irwrii,  ViaVitt.  Emanuele. 

Anglican  Church.  ^1??.  {faints'',  Via  Bischoffsheim,  services  from 
Oft.  to  May  at  10.30  and  .3:  chaplain,  Rev.  H.   C.  3I/rriel,  M.A. 

Post  &  Telegraph  OflBce,  Piazza  Mazzini,  open  8  a.m. -8  p.m. 

British  Vice -Consul,  A.  Turton.  —  Bankers:  Giribaldi:  The 
Bank  (also  money-chang-cr's) ;  Edtv.  Berry,  Casa  Balestra  (Engl.  Banker); 
the  last  two  are  also  agents  for  furnished  apartments. 

Palms  &  Flowers  at  L.  Winter^s,  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

Cabs  (for  1  or  2  pers.) :  per  drive  1,  with  two  horses  I1/2  fr- j  per 
hour  2,  3  fr. :  each  addit.  pers.  50  c.  more;  to  Ospedaletti  6  or  10  fr. ;  to 
Coldirodi  12  or  18  f r. ;  to  PcrinaJdo  18  or  30  fr. 

Omnibus  via  Ospedaletti  to  San  Remo.  see  p.  123:  to  VaUebona 
twice,  and  to  Soldano  once  daily.  —  Electric  Tramway  from  the  Piazza 
Mazzini  by  the  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  via  Piani  di  Vallecrosia  and  Ponti 
Nervia  (p.  128)  to  Ventimiglia  (p.  128),  every  V4-V2  br.  in  winter  (45  or  30  c.). 

Climate.  The  strangers'  quarter  is  formed  by  the  Strada  Romana, 
now  converted  into  a  wide  and  dust -free  promenade  running  along  the 
slope  through  groves  of  pine  and  olive.  Only  its  E.  end  is  fairly  sheltered, 
the  rest  being  exposed  to  the  dry  coast-winds.  Serious  cases  of  illness 
are  therefore  not  usually  sent  to  Bordighera,  which,  in  contrast  to  the 
other  Riviera  stations,  is  frequented  mainly  by  convalescents  and  tourists. 
—  The  temperature  in  winter  is  lower  than  at  San  Remo  and  Ospedaletti. 

Bordighera  (3900  inliab.),  first  brought  into  general  notice  by 
Ruffini's  novel  'Dr.  Antonio',  consists  of  an  old  upper  quarter,  on 
the  higher  ground  of  the  Capo  Sanf'Ainpef/lio,  and  a  new  lower 
quarter,  between  the  coast-road  (here  named  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele) 
and  the  Strada  Romana.  The  Passeggiata  a  Mare,  a  picturesque 
coast-promenade  free  from  dust,  extends  westwards  from  the  foot 
of  the  rocky  cape. 

From  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele,  in  which  are  the  station  and 
the  Chiesa  di  Terrasanta,  built  by  Garnier,  the  Via  Regina  Mar- 
gherita,  the  Via  Imperatrice  Federico,  and  the  Via  Bischoffsheim 
ascend  to  the  Strada  Bomana  (the  ancient  Via  Aurelia),  which 
ends  on  the  W.  at  the  Borghetto  brook.  This  fine  road  affords 
charming  views  of  the  palm-gardens  of  the  Hotel  Angst  and  the 
Villa  Etelinda  (built  by  Garnier).  On  its  S.  side,  below  the  Hotel 
de  Londres,  is  the  Museiim,  or  hUernafional  Free  Library, 
founded  by  Mr.  Bicknell  and  containing  a  reading-room,  a  con- 
cert-hall, a  library,  a  unique  collection  of  the  flora  of  the  Riviera, 
a  collection  of  minerals,  and  an  archreological  collection  (including 
fragments  and  casts  of  the  rock-inscriptions  mentioned  at  p.  56).  — 
A  magnificent  *View  is  obtained  from  the  Spianata  del  Capo,  on 
the  top  of  the  promontory,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  road:  to  the  left,  the 
bay  of  Ospedaletti;  to  the  right,  Ventimiglia,  Mentone,  Cap  Martin, 
Monaco,  the  Monts  Esterel,  and  the  snow-flecked  Alpes  Maritimes. 

Another  pleasant  walk  is  afforded  by  the  Strada  dei  Colli,  to  the 
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N.  of  the  old  (own.  From  llie  end  of  the  road,  immediately  beyond 
the  Villa  Bianchini,  a  footpath  ascends  to  the  left  to  the  Torre  dei 
Mosfarcini  (375  ft.),  an  old  watch-tower  commandinn:  a  fine  view. 

Bordighera  is  famous  for  its  floriculture  (roses,  carnations,  ane- 
mones, etc.),  which  partly  supplants  olive-growing,  and  for  its  date- 
palms  (Phoenix  dacfi/lifera),  of  which,  however,  the  fruit  seldom 
ripens  sufficiently  to  be  edible.  Like  Elche  (see  Baedeker's  Spain) 
Bordigliera  does  a  large  business  in  supplying  palm-branches  to 
Roman  Catholic  churches  for  Palm  Sunday  and  to  Jewish  com- 
munities for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  For  the  former  purpose 
the  leaves  are  bleached  on  the  trees  by  being  tightly  bound  up.  — 
The  finest  palms  are  to  be  seen  on  the  Ospedaletti  road,  to  the  E. 
of  the  town:  in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Gamier  (now  Gossmann ; 
adm.  on  Wed.  &  Sat.  only),  at  Winter's  Vallone  Gardens  fadm. 
free),  1 M.  from  the  station,  and  in  the  *  Madonna  Garden  a.t  Ruota, 
3/4  M.  beyond  the  bridge,  belonging  to  the  same  owner  and  contain- 
ing the  celebrated  SchefFel  Palms  (adm.  Oct.-April  75  c). 

From  the  Vallone  Gardens  wc  may  ascend  the  VaUey  of  the  Sasso 
(in  dry  weather)  to  the  (1  M.)  Aqueduct,  follow  it  for  3/4  M.  and  return 
thenoe  to  (l^/^  M.)  Bordiphera  alonpc  the  conduit. 

Excursions.  From  Old  Bordishera  hy  foot  and  hridle  paths  throiiprh 
beautiful  olive-ffroves  to  (3/^  hr.)  Sasso  (725  ft.);  thence  via,  Sehorga 
(1695  ft. ;  inn),  formerly  the  mint  of  the  abhots  of  Lerins,  to  the  Ilonte 
Oanqio  and  to  San  Rnniolo,  see  p.  125.  —  To  (2i/..  M. ;  omn.,  see  p.  127) 
Vallehona  via  BorcihrMo.  —  From  the  Piani  di  Vallecrosia,  the  W.  sub- 
urb of  Bordig-hera  (tramway-station,  see  p.  127),  a  road  ascends  via  Valle- 
crosia, San  Biar/fo  dclln  C'ima,  and  Soldano  (omn.,  see  p.  127),  to  (.SVo-'l  brs.) 
Perinaldo  (1895  ft.;  inn;  omn.  to  Vcntimia'lia,  see  below),  a  village  00m- 
mandine:  beautiful  views.  Perinaldo  is  the  birthplace  of  the  astronomers  Giov. 
Dom.  Cassini  (1025-1712),  Giac.  Fil.  Maraldi  (lfir,5-1729),  and  G.  D.  Maraldi 
(1709-88).  —  The  ascent  of  the  *Cima  di  Santa  C'roce  nifiO  ft.)  is  hiehly 
attractive.  From  the  tramway-station  at  the  foot  of  the  valley  of  Valle- 
crosia a  marked  footpath  ascends  thronwh  wood  to  (ca.  li/ohr.\  the  chapel 
on  the  summit  (mag-nificcnt  view).  We  may  return  by  a  steep  path  to  the 
N.  to  San  Biaqin  or  to  Dolceacqna.  — From  the  tramway-station  of  Ponte 
Nervia  (sec  below),  in  the  Ncrvia  valley,  we  may  proceed  via  (l'/^  M.) 
Camporosgo  to  (I'/.j  M.)  Dolceacana  (1^5  tt.;  three  inns),  with  the  ruined 
ancestral  castle  of  the  Dorias  of  Genoa  (p.  101).  Thence  we  po  on  via 
(7  M.)  Tsnlahona  to  (U'/a^T-)  Piqna  (1015  ft.;  Hot.  de  France:  Hot.  Um- 
bertoPrimo;  omn.  to  Ventimig-lia,  see  below),  the  parish-church  of  which 
bus  a  winped  alfar  of  the  15th  century.  In  the  ruinous  chapel  of  San 
Beriinrdo  arc  some  interesting  frescoes.  —  To  C'oldirodi  via  (3'/a  M.) 
OuprrJalrtti,  see  p.  120. 

92'A,  M.  Vallecrosia.  near  the  Piani  di  Vallecrosia  (see  above; 
views);  to  the  right  is  an  Italian  Protestant  school.  Crossing  the  iVp)'- 
via,  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  Maritime  Alps;  on  the  left,  at  Ponte 
Nervia,  are  scanty  remains  of  a  Roman  settlement  with  a  theatre. 

94  M.  Ventimiglia  (Ranwa;/  Restaurant,  L.  3,  D.  4,  lunchcon- 
basket  3'/.^  fr.).  -- Hotki.s.  Hot.  des  Voyacfeurs,  with  restaurant,  B.  from 
2'/.ifr.,  pood,  Hot.  SulHseet  Terminus,  R. '2>/2-3V2  fr.,  TTot.  Maison  Doree, 
with  restaurant,  all  near  the  station.  —  Ristorante  Oreste,  clean.  —  Caffi 
Teatrn.  —  Monet  Ciianokrs  at  the  rail,  station,  —  Goods  Agents,  Fratelli 
Qondrand. 
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Cab  per  drive  1  fr.,  at  night  IV2  fr. ;  per  hr.  2  fr. ;  to  Mortola  2,  there 
and  back  4fr.  —  Electric  Tramway  to  Bordighera,  see  p.  127.  —  Motor 
Omhibus  to  Vievola,  see  p.  52. 

Ventimiglia  (45  ft.),  Fr.  Vintimille,  the  Roman  Albium  Inte- 
melium,  the  Italian  frontier-town,  with  3500  inhab.  and  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  consists  of  the  industrial  new  town,  in  an  exposed  (N. 
wind)  situation  between  the  station  and  the  sea,  and  the  pictur- 
esque old  town  on  a  hill  to  the  W.  of  the  lioia.  In  the  old  town  is 
the  Municipio,  containing  a  small  collection  of  Roman  antiquities 
from  Ponte  Nervia  (p.  128).  The  Cathedral,  the  Baptistery,  and 
the  church  of  San  Michele  are  three  interesting  Romanesque  buil- 
dings. The  first  contains  aMadounaby  BarnabadaModena  (p.  451); 
the  last  has  columns  bearing  Roman  inscriptions.  About  Y2  ^^-  to 
the  W.  lies  the  picturesque  Porta  Canarda.  Above  the  isolated 
tower-like  rock  (Scoglio  alto)  on  the  beach  i-ises  the  former  Citadel 
(now  barracks). 

Fine  views  are  obtained  from  the  mined  Genoese  fort  of  San  Paolo 
(535  ft.),  20  min.  above  the  old  town,  and  from  above  the  (1  hr.)  ruined 
C'astello  d'Appio  (1130  ft.).  —  To  the  Val  Nervia,  see  p.  128. 

On  the  Mentone  road,  within  Italy,  is  (21/2  M.)  Mbrtola,  with  the 
*Oiardino  Hanbury,  the  most  luxuriant  on  the  Eiviera  (adm.  on  Mon. 
&  Frid.  afternoons,  feelfr.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor;  visitors  inscribe 
their  names). 

From  Ventimiglia  to  Tenda  (for  Cuneo  and  Turin),  see  E.  11 ;  to  3Iar- 
scilles  (Mentone,  Nice),  see  R.  4. 

23.  Prom  Genoa  to  Pisa.   Riviera  di 
Levante. 

1021/2  M.  Railway.  'Train  de  luxe'  (Paris  to  Rome,  p.  1 ;  Cannes  to 
Rome,  p.  116)  in  S^U-i^l^hm.  (faro  28  fr.  50  c.);  fast  express  in  'i^l^-i^U 
and  express  in  4-4V2  hrs.  (20  fr.  65,  14  fr.  45,  9  fr.  40  c.) ;  ordinary  train 
in  53/4-61/4  hrs.  (19  fr.  15,  13  fr.  40,  8  fr.  65  c).  The  trains  start  from  the 
Stasione  Piazza  Principle  (local  trains  to  Chiavari  also  from  the  Stasione 
Brignole;  comp.  the  time-tables).  —  Tickets  to  Nervi,  Rapallo,  etc.  by 
the  fast  express  are  issued  only  as  extensions  of  tickets  to  Genoa,  on 
application  being  made  to  the  'Oontrollore'  or  to  the  station-master  im- 
mediately on  the  traveller's  arrival  in  Genoa.  Some  of  the  express  trains 
do  not  carry  local  passengers  between  Genoa  and  Chiavari,  Spezia  and 
Pisa,  or  Viareggio  and  Pisa.  —  Best  views  on  the  right  (entrance -side 
of  the  carriage).  Between  Nervi  and  Spezia  the  view  is  much  interrupted 
by  the  numerous  tunnels.  It  is  dangerous  to  lean  out  of  the  carriage- 
window.  —  Electric  Tramway  (No.  8)  to  Nervi,  see  p.  97.  —  Motor  Omni- 
buses to  Portoflno  (p.  134)  4  times  daily,  7  fr.,  there  and  back  11  fr. ;  office 
at  Genoa,  Piazza  Deferrari. 

Genoa,  see  p.  95.  On  leaving  the  Stazione  Piazza  Principe 
the  train  jjasses  through  a  long  tunnel  (4-5  min.). 

2  M.  Stazione  Brignole.  To  the  left  we  obtain  a  view  of  the 
fortress-crowned  heights  around  Genoa. 

On  the  Riviera  di  Levante,  or  coast  to  the  E.  of  Grenoa,  the 
vegetation  is  less  luxuriant  than  on  the  Riviera  di  Ponente  (p.  116), 
but  the  scenery  is  almost  more  striking.  The  line  is  carried  through 
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numerous  cuttings  and  more  than  eighty  tunnels.  The  villages  have 
narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses,  closely  built  on  the  narrow  sea- 
board or  in  confined  valleys. 

The  train  crosses  the  insignificant  jB?sa^no  (p.  115)  and  passes 
under  the  Collina  d'Alhdro  (p.  116)  by  means  of  a  tunnel.  —  41/2  M. 
Sturla  (Gr.-Hot.  Sturla,  L.  2i/.,  D.  3V2,  P.  from  7  fr.),  with  sea- 
baths  (ascent  of  Monte  Fascia,  see  p.  131).  To  the  right,  the 
Mediterranean;  to  the  left,  the  olive-clad  slopes  of  the  Ajoennines, 
sprinkled  with  country-houses.  —  5  M.  Quarto  dei  Mille  (p.  116). 
—  6  M.  Quinto  al  Mare  (G-r.-Hot.  Quinto,  on  the  sea,  with  view- 
terrace  and  sea-baths,  R.  31/2-7  fr.,  B.  80  c,  P.  8-10  fr.,  Italian, 
very  fair;  Hot.-Pens.  Beau-Sejour,  plainer),  with  several  factories, 
a  pretty  G-iardino  Pubblico,  handsome  villas,  dense  orange-groves, 
and  fine  palm-trees.  In  the  foreground  rises  the  promontory  of 
Portofino  (p.  132). 

71/2  -^^.  Nervi.  —  Hotels  (couip.  p.  xxi;  with  central  heating  and 
gardens).  At  Nervi:  *Graj.'d-H6tel,  Via  Garibaldi,  adjoining  the  park 
of  Marchese  Gropallo  (p.  131),  with  restaurant  and  cafe  on  the  coast  prome- 
nade, 100  beds  at  4-10,  B.  li/,,  L.  4,  D.  5,  P.  12-^5,  omn.  IV2  fr. ;  *Grani) 
Eden  Hotel,  on  the  hill  above  the  Via  Grimaldi,  with  garden  stretching 
to  the  sea,  150  beds  at  3-10,  B.  I1/2,  L.  4,  D.  5-7,  P.  10-21,  omn.  I1/2  fr. : 
*H6t.  Victoria,  near  the  station  and  the  sea,  90  beds  at  3-6,  B.  11/4,  L.  3, 
D.  4'/...,  S.  3,  P.  9-13  fr. ;  *Stkand  Hotel,  in  an  open  situation  with  fine 
views,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  coast  promenade,  with  sea-baths,  70  beds  at 
3-8,  B.  I1/.2,  L.  3,  D.  4-41/2,  P.  8-14  fr. ;  Hot.  Savoie,  Via  Carignano,  near 
the  station,  64  beds  from  31/2,  B.  11/2;  D-  1,  S.  3,  P.  9-14  fr. ;  Sohvi'Eizerhof 
&  Pens.  Paradiso,  Via  Grimaldi  (two  houses),  with  garden,  cafe,  restaur- 
ant, and  sea-baths,  70  beds  from  3,  B.  IV2-  C  ^Vj,  S.  31/2,  P-  from  8,  omn. 
1  fr. ;  Hot.-Pens.  Nervi,  53  beds  at  3-5,  B.  IV2,  L.  ^Va,  C  4,  P.  8-11  fr.,  good. 
Hot.  International,  with  restaurant,  E.  2V2-4,  B.  IV2,  P-  T^lr'^0  fr.,  good, 
Alb.-Ristgrante  Cristoforo  Colombo,  all  three  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio 
pjmanuele.  —  At  Capolungo  (p.  131):  *Souiokert's  Park  Hotel,  with  flue 
grounds  stretching  to  the  sea  (adm.  free),  caf6- restaurant  and  sea-baths, 
125  beds  at  3-6,  B.  I1/2,  L.  3,  D.  4,  P.  8-15,  omn.  IV2  fr.,  not  for  consump- 
tives; Hot.-Pens.  Bellevde,  Via  Belvedere,  on  the  road  to  the  church  of 
Sant'  Ilario,  with  fine  view,  P.  from  6V2  fr.  —  In  summer,  the  Schweizer- 
hof  and  Schickert's  Park  Hotel  only  are  open. 

Pensions  (usually  with  gardens).  P.  Bonera,  in  the  park  of  Count 
Gnecco,  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  8-10  f r. ;  P.  Splendidc,  P.  de  la  Villc  (from 
6  fr.),  P.  Centrale,  these  three  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town,  near  the  Giardino 
Pubblico ;  P.  Rioicra  (from  71/2  fr.),  P.  Villa  Frisia,  P.  Excelsior  (from 
VI2  fr.),  these  three  in  the  Viale  Vitt.  Emanuele  (p.  131) ;  P.  Biirgi  (7-10  fr.), 
F.  du  Printemps  (5-6  fr.),  P.  dii  Midi,  these  three  Via  Carignano ;  P.  Beau- 
Site  (Italian),  Via  Serra  18,  P.  from  7  fr. ;  P.  Sacchetti,  near  the  Eden 
Hotel,  P.  from  6  f r. ;  P.  Bean-Rivage,  Via  Capolungo. 

Furnished  Apartments  (800-1500  f  r.  for  the  season)  and  villas  (2500- 
4000  fr.)  are  scarce.     Information  at  Fricke's  and  Anthes's  (p.  131). 

Caf6s.  Cafje  Vmherto,  Via  Umberto  Primo;  Caffi.  del  Kioaa, 
v.  Miniinare,  both  on  tlie  coast  promenade. 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office,  Via  Corvette  134;  branch-oface  at  Capo- 
lungo (i).  131). 

Caos.  Per  drive  in  the  town  80  c,  with  two  horses  IV4  fr. ;  at  night 
11/2  or  2  fr. ;  per  hour  3,  31/2,  3'/2,  and  4  fr.  Special  tariff  for  drives  beyond 
the  town  (to  SatW  Ilario,  3'/a  or  4  fr. ;  to  Genoa,  5  or  5'/.^  fr. ;  to  Rapallo, 
12  or  14  fr. ;  to  Portofino,  18  or  20  fr.). 
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Electric  Tramway  (from  the  Piazza  Vitt,  Emanuele)  to  Genoa, 
see  p.  97  (No.  8). 

Physicians.  German,  Dr.  Bratz,  Dr.  Ortenau  (Sanatorium  Hygiea), 
Dr.  Schneegans ;  Austrians,  Dr.  Strelingcr ;  Russians,  Dr.  Mandelberg, 
Dr.  Salmanoff,  Dr.  Scheinin,  etc.  —  Dentist.  Dr.  Ebiier,  Via  del  Pozzo  65. 
• —  Chemists.  Gallo,  Via  Corvetto  111;  P.  Fricke  (German),  Piazza  Bel- 
vedere (also  photographic  requisites).  —  The  drinking-water  of  Nervi  is 
objectionable  (see  p.  xxv). 

Sea-Baths :  Strand  Hotel,  Schickert's  Park  Hotel,  Schweizerhof . 

Anglican  Church  Service,  at  the  Eden  Hotel  in  winter. 

Music,  daily  at  2.30  p.m.  on  the  coast  promenade.  —  Visitors'  Tax, 
l>/jj  fr.  per  week. 

Bookseller  and  Bazar:  Ed.  Behrmann,  Via  del  Pozzo  61.  —  Banker, 
Aiithes,  Via  Garibaldi  48. 

Climate,  etc.  Nervi,  the  oldest  winter-station  on  the  E.  Biviera,  is 
backed  on  the  N.  by  Monte  Giiigo,  and  is  sheltered  on  the  N.W.  by  the 
Monte  Moro,  a  spur  of  the  Monte  Fasce,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  promontory 
of  Portoflno,  while  it  lies  fully  exposed  to  the  S.E.  wind.  Its  mean  winter 
temperature  (52°  Fahr.)  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  W.  Riviera,  but 
the  rainfall  at  Nervi  is  more  copious  and  the  periods  of  dry  weather  less 
prolonged.  The  relative  moisture  of  the  three  winter  months  is  60.1  per  cent. 

Nervi,  a  small  town  with  3500  inhab.,  surrounded  with  groves 
of  olives,  oranges,  and  lemons,  is  mucli  frequented  in  winter  by 
English,  Russians,  and  Germans  as  a  health-resort.  The  town  is 
intersected  by  the  highroad,  which  bears  six  different  names  be- 
tween the  Torrente  di  Nervi  on  the  W.  and  Sant'  Ilario  Ligure  on 
the  E.  In  the  Piazza  Cavour  (to  the  W.)  is  the  small  Giardino  Puh- 
blico  with  the  fine  park  of  the  Villa  Croce  (Via  Corvetto  No.  113). 
To  the  E.,  towards  Capolungo,  Via  Garibaldi  No.  55,  is  the  Park  of 
the  Marchese  Gropallo  (adm.  Yj  ^^■)i  '^i^h  a  fine  group  of  date- 
palms  and  an  old  watch-tower.  In  the  Via  Serra  is  the  Villa  Serra 
(no  adra.).  All  these  are  noteworthy  for  their  luxuriant  vegetation. 
A  feature  of  the  place  is  the  dust-free  and  sunny  *  Coast  Prom- 
enade (to  the  left  on  leaving  the  station),  which  runs  along  the 
shore  above  the  rocky  beach,  and  is  protected  by  a  lofty  wall  on 
the  landward  side.  Pleasantly  placed  benches  on  the  promenade 
and  in  the  adjoining  gardens  afford  resting-places  for  patients  who 
wish  to  be  much  in  the  open  air  without  taking  active  exercise. 

The  Via  Belvedere,  beginning  at  the  Piazza  Belvedere,  about  the  middle 
of  the  main  street,  ascends  in  curves  to  (8/4  hr.)  the  church  of  Sant'  Ilario 
(640  ft.).  On  the  way,  and  from  beside  the  church,  we  obtain  admirable 
views  as  far  as  Portoflno  on  the  E.,  and  of  the  Riviera  di  Ponente  and 
the  Ligurian  Alps  on  the  W.  The  footpath  (short-cuts)  may  be  chosen 
for  the  descent;  or  we  may  follow  the  hill  on  the  W.  and  descend  via  the 
Cappella  San  Rocco  (655  ft.)  to  the  Giardino  Pubblico  (V2  hr.).  —  From 
Sant'  Ilario  we  may  proceed  via  the  Monte  Giugo  (1595  ft.)  to  the  top  of  the 
Monte  Fascia,  01  Fasce  {2130  it.;  21/2  hrs.),  whence  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of 
Genoa  and  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Apennines  as  far  as  the  Monte  Rosa  chain; 
descent  via  Apparizione  to  Sturla  (p.  130). 

The  numerous  tunnels  that  now  follow  sadly  interfere  with  the 
enjoyment  of  the  view.  —  S'/.^  M.  Bogliasco  (Hot.-Pens.  Bristol). 
91/2  M.  Pieve  di  Sori,  above  which  rises  the  chapel  of  Santa  Croce 
(1720  ft.;  iVa  hr.;  view).  —  10 Va  M.  Sori  (65  ft.)  is  beautifully 
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situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  pretty  valley,  up  which  a  road  runs  to 
(IV4  M.)  Canepa.  We  enjoy  a  noble  survey  of  sea  and  valley  from 
the  viaduct  which  passes  high  above  the  town  and  rivulet. 

13  M.  Recco  (Alba-go  delta  Stazione,  modest)  is  a  convenient 
startin"-- point  for  a  visit  to  the  Monte  Portolino  (see  below):  one- 
horse  carriage  to  Kuta  2-3  fr. ;  motor-omnibus  via  Ruta  to  Porto- 
lino-Kulm  four  times  daily,  fare  4,  there  and  back  6,  with  descent  to 

Kapallo  7  fr. 

The  **Monte  di  Portofino  or  Monte  Telegrafo  (2000ft.)  is  an  almost 
square  promoutory  of  hard  tertiary  conglomerate,  with  a  rich  flora,  especi- 
ally on  its  S.  slopes.  The  most  convenient  approach  is  by  the  road  from 
Recco  to  Santa  Margherita  (p.  133)  and  Rapallo  (p.  134;  motor-omn.  from 
Genoa,  see  p.  97;  from  Recco,  see  above;  from  Santa  Margherita  and 
Rapallo,  see  p.  135).  The  road  (fine  views),  which  is  joined  about  halfway 
up  by  the  steeper  road  from  C'amogli  (see  below),  ascends  to  the  S.E.  to 
(2i/jj  M.)  Kuta  (950  ft.),  a  village  situated  at  the  top  of  the  ridge  between 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa  and  the  Gulf  of  Rapallo,  and  commanding  a  fine  retro- 
spect of  Genoa. 

Immediately  before  a  tunnel  traversed  by  the  highroad,  to  the  right, 
is  the  entrance  to  the  'Park  of  Portofino-Kulm'  (adm.  1  fr.),  through  which 
a  private  road  (I'/a  M. ;  motor-car  there  and  back  1  fr.)  ascends  in  curves 
to  the  Gr.-H6t.  Portofino-Kulm  (U75  ft. ;  60  R.  at  6-10,  B.  2,  L.  4,  13.  7, 
P.  from  121/2  fr.,  of  the  first  class),  situated  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  The 
magnificent  *View  to  the  W.,  includes  the  coast  from  Camogli  to  Genoa  and 
the  Riviera  di  Ponente  as  far  as  Capo  Berta,  commanded  by  the  Liguriau 
and  Maritime  Alps  and  by  the  Monte  Viso  (p.  52)  and  other  peaks  of  the 
Cottian  Alps;  to  the  S.E.,  the  Gulf  of  Rapallo,  the  coast  as  far  as  Palmaria 
and  Portovenere  (p.  142),  and  the  distant  Apuau  Alps  (p.  147;  panorama  by 
Dellc  Plane).  —  Those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  private  road  ascend  the  path 
with  steps,  to  the  N.,  opposite  the  entrance,  and  beyond  the  church  of 
Ruta  follow  a  paved  bridle-path  to  the  S.  (V2  lir.),  which  divides,  8  min. 
al)ove  the  inn,  into  three  arms :  one  leading  to  the  right  to  the  (Va  hr.)  Semd- 
foro  Xitovo,  the  new  signal-station  (V2  't-  below  the  old  one)  on  the  Monte 
Campaua  (2915  ft.),  another  to  the  left  to  the  (1/4  hr.)  Pietre  Strette  (sec 
below),  while  wo  proceed  by  the  middle  path  (green  way-marks),  at  first 
thrnugli  wood,  to  the  ('/a  hr.)  Seindforo  Vccchio  (2000  ft.),  on  the  highest 
Hunimit  of  Mte.  Portofino,  which  commands  an  admirable  view,  extending 
to  the  S.W.,  in  clear  weather,  to  Corsica  and  the  Tuscan  islands. 

From  the  summit  we  proceed  to  the  W.  by  the  mule-track  leading  to 
the  new  signal -station  and,  halfway,  either  descend  to  the  right  to  the 
Chalet  Paradiso  (rfrats. ;  views)  and  the  hotel,  or  (preferable)  follow  the 
new  path  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  mountain,  with  a  good  view  of  the  wooded 
l;ay  of  Cala  dell'  Oro,  a  ruined  watch-tower  (Torretta),  and  San  Fruttuoso, 
to  the  pass  known  as  the  Pietre  Strette  (1415  ft.).  A  steep  path  (way-marks) 
dcHccnds  hence  to  the  S.  to  (•V4  hr.)  Han  Fruttuoso  (p.  134),  where  a  boat 
for  Camogli  (6-8  fr.)  or  Portofino  (4-6  fr.)  may  be  taken.  Or,  about  half- 
way down,  we  may  enter  an  excellent  mountain-path,  on  the  left,  which 
leadn  alon«  the  S.  ridge  of  the  promontory  to  San  Sebastiano  (640  ft. ; 
inn)  and  (I'/i  hr.)  Purto/tno  (p.  134). 

14'/.^  M.  Camogli  (Alb.  della  Stazione,  plain),  a  small,  but 
at  one  time  important  liarbour  (6700  inhab.),  with  a  school  of  na- 
vigation, lofty  liousos,  and  the  ruined  Casttllo  Dragone  (views), 
is  also  connected  witli  (2'/^  M.)  Ruta  (see  above)  by  road,  and  with 
the  Afoiitv  di  I'orto/ino  Ci  lirs.)  by  a  bridle-path  via  San  Rocco. 
—  From  ban  Rocco  a  poor  foolpatli  (views)  leads  to  the  S.  past  the 
church  of  Han  Nicola  to  the  Punta  della  Chiappa,  the  S.W. 
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point  of  the  promontory  (l^/^  hr.  from  Camogli),  with  a  small  ora- 
tory (Madonnina),  a  curious  harbour,  and  an  old  convent  (now  a 
private  house).    To  San  Fruttuoso,  see  p.  134. 

Beyond  a  tunnel  (IY4  M.)  penetrating  the  promontory  of  Porto- 
fino  the  train  reaches  — 

17^2  M.  Santa  Margherita  Ligure.  —  Hotels.  In  a  lofty 
and  open  situation  near  the  station :  *Eden  Grand-Hotel  Gugliblmina, 
with  terrace,  lU  beds  from  5,  B.  I1/4,  L.  4-5,  D.  6-.8,  P.  from  12,  omn.  IV2  fr., 
of  the  first  class,  closed  in  summer.  —  On  the  Portofino  road,  I-IV4  M. 
from  the  station:  *Gr.-H6t.  Miramare,  100  beds  at  6-18,  B.  1^/4,  L.  4-6, 
D.  6-8,  P.  12-22,  omn.  1  fr. ;  *H6t.  Regina  Elena,  70  beds  at  4-8,  B.  IV2,  L-  3, 
D.  5,  P.  10-15,  omn.  I1/2  fr.  —  On  the  Rapallo  road,  near  the  station:  *Gr.- 
HoT.  Continental,  70  beds  at  4-8,  B.  IV2,  L.  3,  D.  5,  P.  10-15,  omn.  li^fr., 
*Metropolb,  80  beds  at  3-4,  B.  IV2,  L.  3,  D.  4,  P.  7-9,  omn.  1  fr.,  both  with 
fine  gardens;  Imperial  Palace,  see  p.  134.  —  On  the  seaward  side  of  the 
town:  *Strand  Hotel,  100  beds  at  4-10,  B.  I1/2,  L-  3,  D.  41/2.  P-  10-12  f r. ; 
Hot.  Bellevue,  Via  Sella,  80  beds  at  3-5,  B.  11/4,  L.  3,  D.  41/2,  P.  7-9  fr. ; 
Hot. -Pens.  Victoria,  with  garden,  30  R.,  P.  from  1^/.,  fr. ;  Kursaal  Hotel, 
with  cafe -restaurant  and  sea -baths,  R.  from  3,  B.  IV2'  L-  3,  D.  41/.2,  P. 
from  8  fr.  —  In  the  town :  Hot.  Central  Kaiserhof,  R.  from  2,  B.  li/j,  L.  3, 
D.  4,  P.  from  8fr.,  Alb.  Roma,  with  restaurant,  P.  6  fr.,  both  in  the  Piazza 
Mazzini,  plain  but  good;  Alb.  della  Ndova  Posta.  —  Pensions:  Villa 
Bauer,  Piazza  Mazzini,  7-9  fr. ;  P.  Suisse,  20  beds,  P.  6-12  fr.  —  Cafe- 
Restadrant.  Bar  Colombo,  near  the  harbour  (agency  for  motor-cars  to 
Portdflno-Kulm,  p.  132). 

Carriage  to  Portofino  and  back  with  one  horse  (2  pers.)  6,  with  two 
horses  8  fr. ;  to  Rapallo  5  or  9  fr. ;  to  Ruta  10  or  14  fr. ;  to  Zoagli  8  or  10  fr. ; 
to  Chiavari  16  or  20  fr. ;  to  Sestri  Levante  25  or  35  fr.  —  Boat  to  Portofino 
and  back  4-6,  to  San  Fruttuoso  12-14,  to  Camogli  (without  return)  15  fr. 

Physician:  Dr.  Schwenke,  Via  Sella  11. 

Santa  Margherita,  a  town  with  4900  inhabitants,  frequented 
as  a  winter-resort  and  for  sea-bathing,  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  and 
sheltered  bay  of  the  Gtdf  of  Rapallo,  also  called  Golfo  Tigulio 
after  the  Tigulii,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  region.  Columbus, 
Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  Cavour,  Mazzini,  and  Humbert  I.  are  all 
commemorated  by  statues  here.  Many  of  the  women  are  engaged  in 
lace -making.  —  A  magnificent  avenue  of  plane-trees  leads  up  the 
Vol  di  San  Siro  to  the  church  of  San  Siro  (to  San  Lorenzo  and 
Ruta,  see  p.  132). 

The  *RoAD  TO  Portofino  (3  M. ;  omn.,  see  above),  commenced 
under  Napoleon  I.,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Italy.  It  skirts 
the  sea  from  Santa  Margherita,  with  views  of  the  coast  as  far  as 
the  hills  of  Spezia,  and  passes  below  the  (y,  hr.)  former  Benedic- 
tine convent  of  Cervara  (ca.  1631 ;  now  occupied  by  French  Car- 
thusians, where,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia.(p.  240),  Francis  I.  of 
France,  detained  by  contrary  winds  on  his  way  to  Madrid  as  the 
prisoner  of  Charles  V.,  was  once  confined.  Thence  the  road,  passing 
the  picturesque  Castle  of  Paraggi  (Mr.  F.  Brown,  of  Genoa),  leads 
to  Paraggi  (Pens.  Cosmopolite,  with  sea-baths,  P.  6-9  fr.,  good), 
where  the  old  road  (fine  views)  diverges  to  the  right.  The  new  road 
leads  round  the  Punta  Caieca  and  ends  at  the  church  of  Portofino, 
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Portofino.  -  Hotels.  Gr.-Uot.  Splendide,  in  a  lofty  situation 
witli  terrace  and  garden,  R.  from  4,  B.  I'/a,  L.  Si/a-l.  D.  5-6,  P.  9-U,  omn. 

iij^  fr.  Piccolo  Hotel,  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  plain  hut  good ; 

Alb.  Delflno,  hy  the  harbour,  P.,  incl.  wine,  6-7  fr.  —  CArES-RESTAURANTs. 
Rolando,  National,  both  by  the  harbour,  modest. 

The  fishing-village  of  Portofino,  the  Roman  Portvs  Delphi?}}, 
is  ensconced  in  a  narrow  and  well-sheltered  bay  near  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  ^promontory,  where  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  embarked 
for  Sicily  in  1190.    Laoe  is  made  here. 

From  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Piazza  del  Porto  the  Salita  San 
Giorgio  ascends  in  5  min.  to  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  (12th  cent.), 
with  a  striking  view  of  the  open  sea.  The  Villa  Carnarvon,  close 
by  (entrance,  Salita  di  San  Giorgio  17),  was  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
man Crown  Prince  Frederick  William  in  autumn  1886  (adm.  to  the 
beautiful  park  Mon.  10-12,  2-4;  50  c). 

The  Via  della  Penisola,  a  footpath  below  the  church,  passing  the 
castles  of  Castello  and  Castelleffo  (now  converted  into  villas),  leads 
to  the  (Y4  hr.)  Punta  del  Capo,  a  small  lighthouse  on  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  (splendid  view). 

The  highly  attractive  mountain-path  from  S.  Margherita  to  Portofino, 
reached  by  a  road  ascending  beyond  the  Hot.  Regina  Elena,  eros.ses  the 
hill  below  the  church  oi  Madonna  di  Nozdrefjo,  and  descends  to  join  the 
road  at  Paragf/i  (p.  133).  On  the  way  a  footpath  diverges  on  the  left  for 
C'ervara  (p.  133)  and  anotlier  on  the  right  for  Uccelleria,  a  fine  point  of  view. 

The  excursion  to  Portofino  may  be  pleasantly  prolonged  (in  calm 
weather)  by  taking  a  boUt  (p.  13.8;  from  Portofino  6-8  fr.),  along  the  preci- 
pitous S.  coast  of  the  promontory,  to  (IV4  br.)  the  abbey  of  *San  Frut- 
tuoso  (Osteria  Unica,  unpretending),  mentioned  as  early  as  986,  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  a  laay  between  steep  rocks.  The  early-Gothic  church 
contains  in  the  cloisters  a  Roman  sarcophagus  and  the  tombs  of  some 
members  of  the  Doria  family  (13-14th  cent.).  We  thence  row  on  to  the 
(8/4  hr.)  Pnnta.  della  (fiiappa  and  {1/2  br.)  C'amogli  (p.  132). 

The  Monte  di  Portofino  (p.  132)  may  be  ascended  from  Portofino  in 
2V4hrs.,  from  San  Fruttuoso  in  2  hrs. 

The  picturesque  *Road  to  Rapallo  (2  M. ;  omn.,  see  p.  133) 
passes  the  Villa  Sjnnola  to  the  fishing-village  of  San  Micfiele  di 
Par/ana,  the  church  of  wliich  possesses  an  altar-piece  by  Van 
Dyck  (Crucifixion;  ca.  1625;  injured;  best  light  2-3  p.m.).  Farther 
on,  beyond  the  Knrsaal  (p.  135)  and  the  arch  of  a  Roman  bridge,  it 
passes  tlie  road  to  Recco  (p.  132)  and  crosses  the  Boato  (p.  135). 

The  Railway  runs  to  the  N.  and  traverses  two  tunnels,  be- 
tween which  lies  the  local  station  of  (18  M.)  San  Michele. 

IS'/a  M.  Rapallo.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxi;  mostly  closed  in 
summer).  On  the  Santa  Marqherita  Road,  to  the  S.W.,  l-l'/4  M.  from  the 
station:  *Impeuial  Palace  Hotel,  180  beds  from  ■"),  B.  2,  L.  4,  D.  6-8, 
hath  3,  P.  12-20  fr.  (omn.  also  at  Santa  Margherita  station),  patronized  by 
English  and  American  visitors:  *New  Khrsaal  Hotel,  above  the  Kursaal 
(p.  135),  200  beds  from  5,  B.  IV2,  L.  5,  D.  6,  P.  12-20  fr.  ;  both  of  the  first 
clas.s,  with  parks.  —  On  the  Recco  Road  (Via  San  Nicola),  to  the  W., 
'/»-^/4M.  from  the  station:  ♦Or. -Hot.  Verdi,  120  beds  at  4-15,  B.  IV2,  L-  SVa, 
D.  5,  P.  9-18,  omn.  I'/a  fr.,  first-class,  many  English,  closed  June-Sept.; 
*y6T,-pER6.  Brads-Bellevue,  50  beds  at  2'/j-5,  B.  IV4,  D.  3>/a,  S-  2V^-3, 
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P.  7-10  fr.,  German.  —  On  the  Chiavari  Road,  to  the  S.E.,  1-2  M.  from  tlia 
station,  with  gardens:  *New  Bristol  Hotel,  100  beds  at  6-8,  B.  li/a, 
L.  31/21  D.  5,  P.  12-16,  omn.  11/2  fr. ;  Helvetia  Palace  Park  Hotel,  90  beds 
at  3-6,  B.  11/2)  L-  3,  D.  5,  P.  8-12,  omn.  I1/2  fr.  —  On  the  Sea,  near  the  Giar- 
dino  Pubblioo:  *Gu.-H6t.  Moderne  (three  houses),  120  beds  at  3-6,  B.  IV2, 
L.  3,  D.  5,  P.  8-15  fr. ;  *RiViERA  Splendid  Hotel,  100  beds  at  31/2-^,  B.  IV2, 
L.  3V2,  jD-  5j  P-  8-15,  omn.  1  fr.  (no  lift),  these  two  with  small  gardens; 
Gb.-Hot.  Savoia,  90  beds  at  3-4,  B.  IV2,  L-  3,  D.  4,  P.  8-12,  omn.  I-I1/4  fr. 

—  On  the  Corso  Regina  Elena:  Gr.-Hot.  Royal,  with  garden,  150  beds 
from  3,  B.  1'/^,  L-  31/2,  D-  -t'/a,  P-  8-1-4,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Hot.  des  Etrangers, 
50  R.  from  21/.^,  B.  I'/a,  L-  2V2,  D.  31/2.  P-  7-10  fr. ;  Eden  Hotel  &  Pens. 
Germania,  with  small  garden,  R.  21/2-3V2,  B.  IV2,  D.  31/2,  S.  21/2,  P-  61/2-9  fr. 

—  At  the  Harbour:  Hot.  Marsala,  with  restaurant  and  chalet  on  the  sea, 
P.  6-8  fr.,  Italian,  good.  — Atthe  S.E.  end  of  the  Town,  beyond  the  Castle: 
Grand-Hotel  et  Europe,  with  small  garden,  90  beds  at  3-6,  B.  IV2)  L-  31/2, 
D.  4'/2,  P-  8-12,  omn.  1  fr.,  many  English;  Alb.  d'Italia,  on  the  sea,  with 
restaurant,  40  beds  from  21/2,  P-  6-9  fr.  —  In  the  Corso  Italia,  near  the 
station:  Hot.-Restaokant  de  la  Gare,  Alb.  Commercio,  R.  2  fr.,  both 
unpretending.  —  Pensions:  Alsen,  Elisabeth,  Jolanda,  etc. 

Caf^s-Reataurants.  Trattoria  Saline  (with  sea-baths),  Milnchiier 
Kindl,  both  on  the  sea;  Cafe  Centrale,  Piazza  Cavour;  Gambrinus,  at 
the  Hot.  de  la  Gare. 

Cabs  (stand  in  the  Piazza  Cavour,  where  tlie  tariff  is  displayed  ;  de- 
finite bargain  advisable).  Drive  in  the  town  with  one  horse  60  c,  with  two 
horses  1  fr. ;  to  the  Kursaal  80  c.,  IV2  fr.  Longer  drives  (incl.  V2  hr.'s  halt 
when  the  cab  is  hired  both  ways) :  to  Santa  Margherita,  one-horse  cab  21/2, 
two-horse  3'/2;  there  and  back  31/2  and  5  fr. ;  to  Zoagli,  3,  41/2,  5,  and  6  fr. ;  to 
Portoflno  or  Riita  5,  7,  8,  and  12  fr. ;  to  Chiavari  (IV2  hr.),  8,  10, 10,  and  15 fr. 

Motor  Omnibus  to  Porto flno-Kubn  (p.  132)  4  times  daily  in  con- 
nection with  the  express  trains  (4  fr.,  there  and  back  6  fr.).  The  vehicles 
start  at  the  Gambrinus  Cafe  (see  above)  and  have  halts  at  the  Trattoria 
Saline  and  in  Santa  Margherita.  —  Omnibus  to  Santa  Margherita,  see  p.  133. 

Boats.  Per  hr.  2  fr. ;  to  Portofino  and  back,  ca.  6  fr. ;  during  the 
season  motor-boats  to  Santa  Margherita  and  Portofino. 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office,  Corso  Regina  Elena  14;  branch-office  in 
the  Kursaal. 

Kursaal-Casino,  on  the  Santa  Margherita  road,  with  park,  restau- 
rant (L.  4-5,  D.  5-6  fr.),  and  roller-skating  rink;  concerts  twice  daily; 
adm.  50  c.  in  the  morning,  1  fr.  per  day  (season-tickets  moderate). 

Physicians.  English,  Dr.  Winslow,  Via  Montebello  3;  German, 
Dr.  Brack:  Dr.  Schmincke ,  Dr.  Wilhelmy.  —  Chemist.  H.  Voigt, 
Piazza  Garibaldi. 

AngUcan  Church  (St.  George's),  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town;  services 
(Nov. -April)  at  8.30,  10.30,  and  5.30;  chaplain.  Rev.  T.  Hodson. 

Climate.  Rapallo  is  surrounded  on  the  N.  by  a  semicircle  of  moun- 
tains, which  unite  with  the  promontory  of  Portofino  on  the  W.  to  form  a 
tolerable  shelter  against  the  wind.  Rapallo  is  cooler,  moister,  and  rainier 
than  Nervi,  but  far  excels  it  in  the  number  of  its  attractive  walks. 

Rapalhy,  a  small  seaport  with  7500  iiihab.,  who  make  lace 
and  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  in  olive -oil,  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Rapallo  (p.  133),  between  the  mouth  of  the  Boato  and 
those  of  two  smaller  streams  (Toi-rente  San  Francesco  and  Rio 
Taia).  It  is  much  frequented  as  a  winter-resort  and  for  sea-bathing. 
In  the  Piazza  Cavour,  at  the  intersection  of  the  main  streets,  is 
the  parish-church,  with  its  leaning  tower.  The  little  Giardino 
Pubblico,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boato,  commands  a  charming  view 
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of  Sestri  (p.  137j.  —  On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  fishing-harbour  (now 
sanded  up;  rises  a  mediaeval  C'astellu,  now  a  prison.  Beyond  it  is 
the  church  of  iSan  Francesco,  which  contains  (1st  altar  on  the 
rights  a  painting,  by  Luciano  Borzoue,  of  the  Miracles  of  St.  An- 
thony of  i'adua.  —  The  Via  Avenaggi,  behind  the  castle,  joins  the 
road  to  L'hiavari  (see  below). 

ExcL'RsioKs.  By  boat  (I'/s  hr.;  see  p.  135)  or  by  road  (p.  134;  41/2  M.) 
via  Hanta  Maryherita  to  Furtoflno  (p.  134).  —  Via  San  Lorenzo  delta 
Costa  and  (41/2  M.)  Buta  to  (3'/2  brs.)  the  top  of  Monte  di  Portoflno 
(p.  132;  motor-omn.  and  carr.  to  Portoiino-Kulm,  see  p.  135),  or  to  (2'/2- 
3  hrs.)  Recco  or  VamogLi,  p.  132.  —  By  road  (omuibusj  through  the  Boato 
Valley,  with  its  numerou.s  orchards,  to  (1  M.)  SSanV Antta.  Thence  to  the 
N.,  by  the  ^'al  di  Fogyia,  dominated  by  the  sheer  Manico  di  Lume 
(2(j25  ft.},  to  San  I'ietro  di  Novella  and  (21/2  M.)  SanV Andrea  di  Foggia; 
or  to  the  AV.  to  (2  M.)  Santa  Maria  del  Campo,  near  the  Eomanesque 
church  of  San  Tommaso  and  the  early-Gothic  ruins  of  the  Mo^iaxterio 
di  Vallc  Chri>iti  (founded  1204;  secularized  1570);  or  to  the  tj.W.  to 
(2'/2  M-)  <!>'««  Massimo.  The  last  two  villages  are  connected  by  footpaths 
with  Ruta  and  San  Lorenzo  (see  above).  —  To  SanV Amhrogio,  ^/^  hr.  to 
the  S.E.  —  To  the  N.E.  is  the  pilgrimage-church  of  *Madonna  di  Mont- 
allegro  (2005  ft. ;  founded  in  1557),  reached  by  a  bridle-path  (road  under 
construction)  in  2-2'/4  hrs.,  and  commanding  a  superb  view.  Beside  the 
church  is  the  Locanda  di  Montallegro  (R.  2-3,  P.  5-t)  fr.).  The  view  is  still 
more  extensive  from  the  Monte  Rosa  (2270  ft.),  '/-i  br.  to  the  E.,  or  from 
ihc  Monte  Castello  {2110  ft.),  '/a  hr.  to  the  S.E.  From  the  latter  we  may 
descend  to  the  S.W.  to  SanV Ambrogio  (see  above),  or  we  may  follow  the 
ridge  to  the  S.E.  and  then  descend  to  San  Rnffino  di  Levi  (915  ft.;  inn)  and 
through  the  pretty  Rupinaro   Valley  to  (2'/2  hrs.)  L'hiavari  (see  below). 

The  *RoAD  FROM  Rapallo  to  Chiavari  (7Y2  M. ;  carr.,  see 
p.  135),  beyond  the  Rio  Taia,  ascends  the  wooded  hillside,  with  fine 
views  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Portoflno,  then  follows  the  cliflfs  in 
curves,  high  above  the  sea,  to  (3  M.)  the  Cliff  House  Saloon,  a  small 
cafe  on  a  projecting  spur,  commanding  a  *View  of  Zoagli,  the  pre- 
cipitous coast  beyond  Chiavari,  and  the  peninsula  of  Sestri.  The 
road  goes  on  among  olive -groves,  passing  the  upper  houses  of 
(374  M.)  Zoagli  (see  below),  and  beyond  the  Pens.  Villa  Otto  skirts 
a  cliff  scantily  clad  with  pine-trees.  It  then  passes  through  two 
tunnels  and  ascends  over  a  ridge,  affording  a  view  of  Chiavari,  to 
which  it  finally  descends  in  curves. 

The  Railway  between  Rapallo  and  Chiavari  is  an  almost  con- 
tinuous tunnel.  —  21  M.  Zoagli  (165  ft.;  Pens.  Villa  Otto,  from 
7  fr.),  a  prettily  situated  little  place,  in  a  valley  descending  from 
the  Munte  Castello  (see  above). 

24  M.  Chiavari.  —  Hotels  (all  in  the  town).  Hotel-Restaurant 
Negrino,  Via  Ligure  2,  in  a  quiet  situation,  R.  2-2'/2,  P.  (incl.  wine) 
7  fr.,  good;  Alb.  dei  Giardini,  Via  della  Cattcdrale,  with  restaurant, 
R.  2-5  fr. ;  Alb.  Friario,  Via  Venti  Settcmbrc;  Fens.  Entclla,  Via  Puccio. 
—  CalJe,  Dc/llla,  Piazza  Venti  Settembre.  —  Boat  to  Portoflno  6  fr.  — 
Cauriage  to  Rapallo  6  fr.  —  Omnibus  to  Sestri  (p.  137). 

Cfnavari,  an  episcopal  town  with  10,400  inhab.,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Entella,  where  the  mountains  recede  in  a  wide  semicircle, 
manufactures  lace,  light  chairs  (sedie  di  Chiavari),  and  silk,  and 
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builds  ships.  Near  the  station  are  pretty  gardens  and  the  church  of 
Madonna  delV  Orto  (1613),  now  the  cathedral,  with  a  large  portico 
added  in  1835.  The  ruined  Castle  dates  from  the  12th  century.  Fine 
view  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town. 

Picturesque  walk  by  the  old  Ponte  della  MaddaLena,  the  highest  up 
of  the  bridges  over  the  Entella,  to  (^/^  hr.)  the  late-Komanesque  church 
of  *tian  Halvatore,  erected  in  1244-52i ;  adjacent  is  an  old  palace  of  the 
Fieschi  (see  below).  —  Via  San  Rajfino  di  Levi  to  the  Madonna  di 
Montallegro,  see  p.  136. 

From  Ghiavari  a  road  runs  N.  via  C'arasco  (100  ft.)  into  the  Sturla 
Valley,  in  which  are  the  villages  of  Borgonuovo  and  (10  M.)  Borzonasca 
(510  ft.;  several  inns).  From  the  former  a  road  diverges  to  the  N.E., 
running  via  the  Passo  del  Bucco  (3125  ft.)  to  the  little  summer  and 
pilgrims'  resort  of  Santa  Maria  del  Tare  (2340  ft.;  inn).  A  bridle-path 
(mule  5  fr.)  connects  Borzonasca  with  (I1/2  hr.)  Frato  Sopra  la  Croce 
(1845  ft.;  Alb.  del  Club  Alpino,  R.  1  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Hot.-Pens.  Pitta- 
luga),  a  favourite  summer-resort  in  the  Penna  Valley  (old  chestnut  woods), 
near  a  cold  mineral  spring.  Prato  is  the  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of 
the  Monte  Aiona  (558U  ft.;  31/2  hrs.;  views)  and  of  the  rugged  greenstone 
peak  of  the  Monte  Penna  (5695  ft.;  41/2-5  hrs.),  whence  the  descent  may 
Be  made  via  the  t'asa  del  Penna  (4395  ft.;  good  beds)  to  (21/2  hrs.)  Santa 
Maria  del  Taro  (see  above). 

251/2  M.  Lavagna  (Alb.  Nazionale),  a  ship-building  place  with 
5300  inhab.,  was  the  seat  of  the  Counts  Fieschi  until  1198  and  the 
birthplace  of  Sinibaldo  de'  Fieschi,  afterwards  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
(1243-54).  Ascent  of  Monte  Cajpenardo  via  Cogorno,  see  p.  138.  — 
27  M.  Cavi,  at  the  mouth  of  a  charming  ravine. 

28Y2  ^-  Sestri  Levante.  —  Hotels.  *Grand-H6tel  Jensch, 
in  an  open  situation  on  the  W.  bay,  with  garden,  190  beds  from  4,  B. 
li/a,  L.  31/2,  D-  5,  P.  10-16,  omn.  3/^-11/4  fr. ;  Mot.  d'Europe  et  Miramare, 
on  the  S.  bay,  R.  4-6  B.  I1/2,  L.  3,  D.  4,  P.  8-12  fr.,  good;  Alb.  Roma, 
with  good  restaurant.  —  Ristorante  Florida,  near  the  station,  clean.  — ■ 
Caff'e  Centro,  near  the  post-office ;  Osteria  Marcone  (wine). 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office,  Via  Carlo  Alberto,  the  main  street.  — 
Sea  Baths  at  the   Stabilimento   Nettuno   (also  theatre),   on  the  W.  bay. 

Carriage  to  Chiavari  with  one  horse  5,  with  two  horses  7  fr. ;  to 
Rapallo  12  and  20  f r. ;  to  Portofino  or  Ruta  15  and  30  fr.  —  Omnibus 
to  Chiavari  hourly  (40  c). 

Sestri  Levante,  probably  the  Roman  Segesta  Tiguliorum,  a 
small  seaport  with  3000  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  flat  and  fertile 
isthmus  which  connects  the  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  streamlet 
Gromolo  with  the  Isola  (230  ft. ;  once  an  island),  an  abrupt  and 
picturesque  sandstone  cape.  The  shallow  W.  bay  commands  an 
extensive  view  of  the  Gulf  of  Rapallo  (p.  133);  the  small  S.  bay  has 
steep  wooded  banks.  Sestri  is  visited  for  sea-bathing  in  summer 
by  Italians  and  as  a  winter-resort  by  nervous  patients,  while  its 
beautiful  and  well -wooded  environs  attract  numerous  pleasure 
tourists.  Its  winter -temperature  (46.4°  Fahr.)  is  lower  than  that 
of  other  Riviera  stations  as  it  is  not  so  well  sheltered  from  the  N. 
wind,  but  the  sun  is  longer  visible  and  the  atmosphere  is  drier. 

The  pretty  Coast  Promenade,  on  the  "W.  bay,  near  the  station, 
and  the  adjoining  Giardino  Pubblico  are  the  favourite  resorts  of 
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visitors.  —  From  the  liarbour,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  bay,  we 
may  follow  the  picturesque  road  to  the  end  of  the  promontory, 
and  ascend  past  the  Guardie  di  Finanza  (coast-guard  station) 
to  the  *  Villa  Piuma  (ring  at  the  upper  gate,  No.  4 ;  fee  25-40  c.). 
Passing  below  the  mansion  and  beyond  a  'castle'  (view),  we  round 
the  cape  to  the  right,  with  its  fine  pines  and  undergrowth.  —  Good 
views  of  the  8.  bay  are  obtained  on  the  way  to  the  old  Campo  Santo 
(from  the  harbour  to  the  left  by  the  church),  from  the  Capuchin 
Monastery^  and  from  the  Villa Mandrella  (visitors  ring;  fee  25  c). 

Excursions.  Pleasant  walk  to  the  S.E.  to  Blva  (p.  139),  via  the 
villages  of  Fila  and  Han  Bartolomeo  (1  hr. ;  boat  from  Sestri  2-3  fr.).  — 
The  Telegrafo  (576  ft.),  or  signal-station,  on  the  S.  spur  of  the  Monte 
Castello  (870  ft.),  which  commands  a  *View  of  the  hay  of  Riva  and  of 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Portofino,  may  be  ascended  in 
1  hr.  by  a  new  path  from  the  Via  della  Chiiisa.  Attractive  return  routes 
lead  via  the  Nuovo  Cimitero  or  to  the  N.E.  via  the  Madonna  del  Bosco 
(tine  view  of  the  coast  and  the  Petronio  valley),  whence  we  descend 
among  oaks  and  strawberry-trees  (arbutus  unedo;  in  blossom  in  Nov.  and 
Dec.)  to  the  railway  and  the  Via  della  Chiusa.  —  A  steep  footpath,  diverg- 
ing to  the  right  from  the  Chiavari  road  before  the  tunnel  and  affording 
line  views,  leads  past  the  ruined  chapel  of  Sant' Anna  to  C'avi  (p.  137). 
— ■  A  bridle-path  ascends  to  the  N.  from  Sant'  Anna  to  the  (21/2  hrs.)  top 
of  the  Monte  Capenardo  (2270  ft. ;  view).  Descent  to  the  W.  to  Cogorno 
and  Lavagna  (p.  137).  —  Carriage-road  via  Pila  to  the  copper-mines  of 
Santa   Vittoria  and  Libiolo,  in  the  Gromolo  valley. 

The  Highroad  from  Sestbi  to  Spezia  (351/2  M. ;  carriage  25,  with 
two  horses  45  fr.)  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  road  to  Borgotaro  (see 
below)  beyond  Pila  (see  above),  and  from  (2  M.)  Trigoso  winds  up  the 
scantily  wooded  mountains  (short-cuts  for  walkers),  affording  a  fine  retro- 
spect of  Sestri  and  the  Monte  Castello,  to  the  magnificently  situated 
C'aisa  Bcrtollo.  (The  dairy  of  C'asaggi,  a  little  to  the  right,  is  another 
tine  point  of  view.)  Thence  we  follow  the  N.  side  of  tlie  Monte  Moneglia 
(1710  ft.),  and,  in  view  of  the  sea,  reach  the  prettily  situated  village  of 
(71/2  M.)  Bracco  (1310  ft. ;  inn),  whence  a  footpath  descends  on  the  S. 
to  Moneglia  (p.  139).  We  now  traverse  a  bleak  mountain-district  via 
Baracchino  to  (ll'/2  M.)  Baracca  (1930  ft. ;  inn).  A  picturesque  road 
leads  hence  to  the  right,  passing  quarries  of  so-called  red  marble,  to 
Bonaasola  and  (81/2  M.)  Levanto  (p.  139).  Our  road,  however,  descends 
past  (Ki'/a  M.)  l.'arraduno  Inferiore  (555  ft. ;  oinn.  to  Spezia)  to  (221/2  M.) 
Borg/trltd  di  Vara  (:)(iU  ft. ;  Alb.  Europa,  modest;  Caffe  Conti,  with  rooms), 
in  tlic  valley  of  the  Vara,  an  affluent  of  the  Magra.  The  road  skirts 
the  broad,  gravelly  bed  of  the  river  and  runs  up  and  down  to  (30  M.) 
Ricco  (160  ft.)  and  the  pass  of  (33  M.)  La  Face  (p.  141),  on  the  last 
height  before  Spezia,  whence  we  enjoy  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the 
bay  and  the  precipitous  Alpi  Apuane  (R.  24).  We  then  descend  to 
(35'/a  M.)  Spezia  (p.  140). 

From  Sestri  to  Horootaro,  41  M.  (omn.  to  Varesc  twice  daily  in 
4'/»  hrs.).  The  picturesque  road  leads  to  the  E.  from  Pila  (see  above) 
via  Sara  to  (3  M.)  Vasarza  Ligure  (110  ft.),  in  the  Petronio  valley, 
and  thence  past  the  i-opper-mincs  (on  the  left)  to  the  hamlet  of  Bargo- 
naaco.  It  then  mounts  rapidly  via  (7  M.)  Vagtiglione  Chiavarese  (890  ft.), 
Mianann,  and  (11  M.)  Veica  (inn)  to  the  (I21/2  M.)  Fanso  di  Velva  (1790  ft.; 
inn),  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Apennines  and  the  sea.  On  the 
Humiiiit  is  a  pilgrimage-church  (Madotma  delta  Gnardia),  built  in  1895. 
We  descend  to  (21  M.)  Varene  Ligure  (1130  ft.;  Alb.  della  Posta),  cross 
the  (29  M.)  I'asso  di  Cento  Croci  (3145  ft.)  to  the  Alhergo  Cento  Croci, 
at  the  foot  of  Mte.  Zuccone  (4670  ft.),  and  descend  via  the  Monte  Alto 
(1445  ft,)  to  (41  M.)  Borgotaro  (p.  449).  A  bridle-path,  following  the  ridge 
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of  the  Apennines  to  the  S.E.  from  the  Passo  di  Cento  Croci,  leads  viR 
the  Mojite  Scassella  (4030  ft.)  to  the  Mo7He  Goftero  (p.  450)  in  2  hrs. 

The  railway  now  intersects  the  picturesque  hilly  district  of  Sestri. 
Beyond  (31  M.)  Riva-Trigoso,  with  a  shipyard,  tunnels  succeed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession  all  the  way  to  Spezia.  Several  fine 
glimpses  of  the  sea  and  the  rocky  coast  to  the  right.  —  34^2  M. 
Moneglia,  birthplace  of  Luca  Cambiaso  (1527-85;  p.  101),  the 
painter,  has  two  old  castles.  —  Sl^/^^^-Deiva,  at  the  entrance  to  a 
side-valley;  39  M.  Framura.  —  41  M.  Bonassola,  with  sea-baths 
and  a  ruined  castle.    To  Baracca,  see  p.  138. 

43  M.  Levanto.  —  Hotels.  *Grand-H6tel,  90  beds  at  3-5,  B.  IVa- 
L.  31/21  D.  41/2.  P.  8-10,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Stella  d" Italia,  with  restaurant,  R. 
2V2-3V2.  B.  1,  P.  7-T1/2  fr..  *H6td  Savoie,  R.  2Vo-3,  B.  1,  L.  21/2,  D.  3, 
P.  6-8  fr. ,  these  two  English;  *Hdt.  National,  E.  2-4  f r. ,  B.  80  c. ,  P. 
incl.  wine  6-7  f r. ;  all  these  have  gardens;  Alb.  Eiiropa,  modest.  — 
Anglican  Church  Service  (Jan.  to  April)  at  the  St.  Columhan  Chapel 
in  the  Palazzo  Bonaventura  (chaplain,  Rev.  R.  T.  Marshall).  —  English 
Physician,  Dr.  Beeby. 

Levanto,  a  quiet  town,  winter-resort,  and  sea-bathing  place, 
with  2700  inhab.,  occupies  a  sheltered  situation  on  a  semicircular 
bay,  at  the  mouth  of  a  short  and  wide  mountain  valley,  command- 
ed by  the  wooded  summits  of  the  Monte  Rossola  (1845  ft.)  and  the 
Monte  Vb  (1620  ft.).  It  possesses  an  old  citadel  and  well  preserved 
medifeval  town-walls.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  an  old  abbey.  In 
clear  weather  the  snow-covered  peaks  of  the  Cottian  Alps  (Monte 
Viso,  etc.)  may  be  descried  to  the  W. 

From  the  bridle-path  to  Monterosso  (see  below)  a  footpath  diverges  to 
the  right,  beyond  the  (1  hr.)  summit  of  the  pass,  and  follows  the  telegraph- 
poles  to  the  (1/2  hr.)  Punta  del  3Iesco  (1020  ft.),  a  promontory  with  a 
signal-post,  a  ruined  chapel,  and  fine  view  of  the  Cinque  Terre  (descent 
to  Monterosso,  ^U  ^t-)-  —  From  Levanto  to  Baracca,   see  p.  138. 

Beyond  the  Punta  del  Mesco  (tunnel,  V/^  M.  long)  follow  the 
villages  of  the  Cinque  Terre,  occupying  very  sheltered  situations 
but  cut  off  from  each  other  by  lofty  cliffs.  Oranges,  lemons,  and 
wine  are  largely  produced  here;  the  vines  are  in  many  cases  trained 
upon  wire  over  the  gorges  of  the  streamlets  and  on  the  face  of 
sheer  cliffs,  accessible  only  by  ladders  or  ropes. 

46  M.  Monterosso  al  Mare  (inn)  has  a  Gothic  church  of  1307 
and  a  lofty  ruined  castle.  The  pilgrimage  chapel  of  Madonna  di 
Soviore  (1535  ft.),  IV4  hr.  to  the  N.E. ,  contains  a  very  ancient 
image  of  the  Virgin.  Fine  view  from  the  (V4  hr.)  chapel  of  Santa 
Croce  (2025  ft.),  whence  we  may  descend  to  Vernazza. 

48  M.  Vernazza  (196  ft.),  with  a  ruined  castle,  is  situated  on 
the  edge  of  an  overhanging  cliff.  The  Monte  Malpertvso  (2690  ft.) 
may  be  ascended  hence  in  2'/.,  hrs.;  descent  to  Corniglia,  to  Rio- 
maggiore  or  via  Biassa  (p.  141)  to  Spezia.  —  Beyond  Vernazza  we 
pass  the  debris  of  an  extensive  landslip  (1853-62). 

50  M.  Corniglia,  with  an  old  church.  —  51  M.  Manarola, 
with  ft  ruined  castle.  —  Sl'/g  M.  Riomatjgiore  (inn).    About  3  Mi 
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to  the  S.E.  are  the  old  pilgrimage  chapel  of  Madonna  di  Monte 
Negro  (1115  ft.)  and  the  Capo  Monte  Negro,  the  S.E.  limit  of  the 
Cinque  Terre.  —  Beyond  the  Biassa  Tunnel  (21/2  M.;  7  min.) 
we  reach  — 

56  M.  Spezia.  —  Hotels.  Hotel  Royal  Crock  di  Malta  (Eng- 
lish landlord),  Via  Mazzini,  in  an  open  situation  near  the  sea,  with 
restaurant,  R.  5-10,  B.  VJr^,  L.  31/2,  D.  5,  P.  10-14,  omn.  1  fr.  —Alb. 
Italia,  Via  Domenieo  Chioflo  (noisy),  with  pood  restaurant,  R.  3-3i/a,  omn. 
3/4-I  fr. ;  Gran  Bkettagna  e  Roma,  close  hy,  with  restaurant,  R.  3V2-4, 
omn.  1  fr.,  Alb.  del  Giappone,  Corso  Cavour,  with  trattoria,  R.  2-2V2) 
omn.  3/4  fr.,  these  two  commercial;  Alb.-Ristorante  Gaetano,  R.  IV2- 
2  f r. ,    plain  but  good,  Alb.  Firenzb,  unpretending,  both  at  the  station. 

Caf6s.  C'affe,  Bazzell-Crastan,  Via  Domenieo  Chiodo,  good;  C.  Na- 
zionaJe,  C.  Torinese,  near  the  Giardino  Pubbllco.  —  Bar  Americano, 
HMene  falso  confectioner's),  Italia,  all  in  the  Corso  Cavour. 

Restaurants.  *Ristorante  Rebecchino,  Via  Duca  di  Genova;  Trat- 
toria Finrentina,  Via  Persio,  modest  falso  rooms  to  let). 

Baths.  Stahilimento  Zanazso,  Via  Da  Passano.  —  Sea  Baths  at 
the  Selene,  Nereide,  and  Iride  establishments  on  the  N.  side  of  the  gulf, 
and  at  San  Terenzo  (plain)  and  Lerici  (p.  142).  —  Chemists.  Magni, 
Pratt,  Drovandi,  all  three  Via  Chiodo. 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office,  Corso  Cavour. 

Theatres.  Tenfro  Civico ,  Piazza  Mentana;  Politeama  I>uca  di 
Genova,  Piazza  Verdi.  —  Music  on  Sun.,  Tues.,  and  Thurs.  in  the  Giar- 
dino Pubhlico. 

Electric  Tram'ways.  l.  Railway  Station -Wa,  Domenieo  Chiodo- 
Migliarina  a  Monte  (25  c.)  —  2.  Via  Chiodo  -  Cantiere  San  Bartolomeo  - 
Miifjf/iano  (25  c.)  —  3.  Fossa  Mastra-Yxn  C\\\(ii\o  -  Pegazzano  (25  c).  — 
4.  Porta  Rocca-  Chiappa.  —  Diligence  to  Portot^enere,  thrice  daily  in 
1%  hr.  (70  c);  Electric  Omnibcs  to  Fezzano  (p.  142;  30  c). 

Cabs.  Per  drive  80  c.,  at  night  1  fr.,  trunk  30  c.  Outside  the  town 
IV2  fr-  per  1/2  hr.,  each  additional  '/2  br.  1  fr. :  to  Biassa  6  fr.  Circular 
drive  via  La  Foce  and  Sarbia  ('Giro  della  Foce'),  with  one  horse  8, 
two  horses  12  f  r. ;  to  Portovenere  or  to  San  Terenzo  and  Lerici,  10  and 
15  fr. ;  carr.  and  pair  to  the  top  of  the  Motite  di  Castellayia  20,  to  Sarzana 
12  and  20  fr. 

Boat  with  one  rower,  I1/2  fr.  the  first  hr.,  1  fr.  each  additional  hr., 
for  2  pers.  2  fr.,  and  1  fr.  20  c.  each  addit.  hr. ;  3  pcrs.  21/2  fr.  and  1  fr. 
40  c. ;  4  pers.  3  fr.  and  1  fr.  60  c. ;  5  pers.  31/2  and  2  fr. ;  to  the  Stabi- 
limento  Selene  30  c.  (or  50,  60,  70,  and  80  c);  to  Le  Grazie  IV2  fr.  (or  1  fr. 
80  c,  2  fr.,  2  fr.  .30,  2  fr.  50  c);  to  San  Terenzo  2  fr.  (or  2  fr.  40, 
2  fr.  80,  3  fr.  20.  3  fr.  80  c.) ;  to  Portovenere  or  to  Lerici,  1  pers.  2V2  fr., 
to  Palmnria  3  fr.  (each  additional  pers.  V2  fr.  more). 

Steamboats  (starting  at  the  Giardino  Pubhlico),  poor  and  often 
rrowdeed.  Via  Fezzano  and  Le  Grazie  to  Portovenere,  thrice  daily  in  1  hr., 
fare  30  c.;  to  San  Terenzo  and  Lerici,  hourly  in  summer,  in  ^Jr^Ji  hr., 
fare  3o  c.  at  other  seasons  thrice  daily  (five  times  on  holidays). 

Anglican  Church,  Wn  Principe  Aniedeo  ;  services  in  winter  at  8.30, 
10.30,  and  3.30.  —  British  Vice-Consul,  H.  ('.  Ricardo.  —  Lloyd's 
Agent,  E.  Ponqiqlioyie. 

N.B.  Visitors  must  not  approach  within  330  yds.  of  the  forts  (see 
the   notice-boards),    and  sketching  and  photograpliiiig  should  be  avoided. 

Spezia  (50  ft.),  founded  in  1371,  an  industrial  town  with  38,900 
inhah.,  a  strong  fortress,  and  since  1861  the  chief  naval  harbour 
of  Italy,  lies  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Golfo  della  Spezia,  at  the 
foot  of  beautiful  hills  fringed  by  picturesque  villages  and  crowned 
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with  forts.  The  mercantile  harbour  (Porto  Mercantile)  is  unim- 
portant. The  climate  is  very  mild,  so  that  Spezia  is  frequented  as 
a  winter-residence  by  the  English  and  for  sea-bathing  in  summer 
by  the  Italians.  The  Via  del  Prione  offers  the  shortest  route  from 
the  railway  station  to  the  sea.  Side-streets  lead  from  this  street  to 
the  S.W.  to  the  Corso  Cavour,  the  main  thoroughfare  in  the  inner 
town,  No.  39  in  which  accommodates  the  public  Library  and  the 
Museo  Civico  (nat.  hist,  collections;  Roman  antiquities  from  San 
Vito;  municipal  relics).  The  seaward  side  of  the  town  is  skirted 
by  the  Via  Domenico  Chiodo,  planted  with  orange -trees,  which 
passes  near  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emauuele,  converted  into  a  Giar- 
dino  Pubblico,  and  the  Viale  Mazzini,  with  its  fine  palms  and 
yuccas.  From  the  shore  we  enjoy  a  beautiful  view  of  the  gulf  and 
of  the  Apuan  Alps  (R.  24)  rising  above  the  Cajjrione,  the  hilly 
land  to  the  E.,  with  the  white  marble-quarries  of  Carrara. 

The  Via  Chiodo  leads  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Royal  Naval  Arsenal, 
whicli  covers  an  area  of  220  acres  (no  admission,  except  on  March 
19th).  —  The  marine  artillery  magazines  in  the  bay  of  JSmi  Vifo, 
immediately  to  the  S.,  cover  an  area  of  150  acres.  Remains  of  Roman 
sea-baths  were  found  here.  —  The  Cantiere  di  San  Bartolomeo 
(p.  142),  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  gulf,  serve  as  a  torpedo  station. 

The  *Gidf  of  Spezia,  upwards  of  51/0  M.  in  length  and  41/2  ^^■ 
wide,  one  of  the  largest  and  safest  natural  harbours  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, anciently  i^raised  by  Ennius  as  the  Lunai  Portus, 
is  protected  by  forts  and  by  the  Diga  Subacquea,  a  submarine 
breakwater  nearly  2  M.  long,  constructed  in  1874. 

ExcuRSiOKs.  A  fine  survey  of  the  town  and  gulf  is  afforded  by  the 
'Giro  della  Foce'  (carr.,  sec  p.  140;  21/2  hrs.  on  foot).  We  follow  the 
Strada  d^i  Colli,  or  Strada  di  Circonvallazione ,  which  diverges  to  the 
left  at  the  end  of  the  "Viale  Mazzini,  and  is  connected  with  the  town  by 
two  flights  of  steps  also.  This  leads  via  the  Collina  del  Poggio,  above 
the  Castello  and  the  Bastld,  a  smaller  castle  built  by  the  Milanese  in 
1371  and  rebuilt  in  1747,  passing  pretty  country-houses,  to  the  Piinta 
Castellazzo  on  the  N.W.  Thence  we  may  return  to  the  Porta  Geneva 
(see  below)  on  the  left,  or  continue  our  walk  to  the  W.  via  Sdrbia  and 
along  the  flank  of  the  fortified  Monte  Castellazzo  (935  ft.)  to  Marinasco, 
with  the  old  church  of  Santo  Stefano ,  and  the  pass  of  La  Foce  (790  ft. ; 
inn),  whence  we  have  a  *View  of  the  gulf  and  the  Apuan  Alps.  [Fxom 
Sarbia  a  beautiful  road  leads  up  the  Biirasca  VaUey  to  the  Monte  Albano.] 
From  La  Foce  a  monotonous  road  leads  down  via  Chiappa  (tramway, 
p.  140)  to  the  Porta  Genova.  —  A  still  finer  *Road  leads  up  to  the  W. 
from  Pegazzano  (tramway,  see  p.  140)  through  the  Biassa  Valley  (four 
stalactite  caves)  to  the  quaint  village  of  iJiassa  (1175  ft. ;  inn;  carr.,  see 
p.  140)  and  then  ascends  in  curves  (short-cuts)  through  wood  to  the  crest 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  Monte  Fraschi  (1745  ft.).  Thence  we  proceed  to  the 
N.,  through  pinewoods,  to  the  saddle  (2190  ft.)  between  the  Monte  Bra- 
mapane  and  the  Monte  Veriogoli  (2426  ft. ;  both  fortified),  where,  from 
the  narrow  road  running  to  the  W.,  we  eujoy  fine  views  of  the  Cinque 
Terre  (p.  139)  and  the  coast.  Hence  we  make  our  way  to  the  N.E.  to  the 
saddle  between  the  Monte  Biassa  (2050  ft.)  and  the  fortified  Mte.  Parodi 
(2200  ft.),  and  we  descend  thence  (fine  views),  to  the  pass  of  La  Foce 
(see  above)  and  to  the  town  via  the  Strada  dei  Colli. 
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A  charming  *  Excursion  may  be  made  to  Portovenere,  either  by 
steamer  (see  p.  1-10)  or  via  the  highroad  (7  M. ;  carr.  and  omnibus ,  see 
p.  140),  wliich  describes  a  wide  curve  round  the  arsenal  and  then  skirts 
the  S.W.  shore  of  the  gulf,  via  Marola,  Cadimare,  Fezzano,  Panigaglia, 
and  Le  Grazie. 

Portovenere  [Ristorante  Belvedere ,  Trattoria  del  Genio ,  botli 
clean),  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Partus  Veneris,  with  well-preserved 
fortifications  built  by  the  trenoese  in  1113  and  vainly  attacked  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Xeapolitans  in  1492,  is  most  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
Costa  dell'OUva,  a  promontory  separated  from  the  island  of  Palmaria 
by  a  strait,  160  yds.  wide.  It  is  celebrated,  like  Palmaria,  for  a  yellow- 
veined  black  marble,  known  as  'Portoro'.  Charming  prospect  from  the 
ruined  church  of  San  Pietro,  rising  high  above  the  sea,  and  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Venus.  Between  two  rocks  beneath 
the  church  is  the  Grotta  Arpaia  (accessible  by  steps;  fee),  or  'Byron's 
Grotto'  (inscription),  where  the  poet  is  said  to  have  written  much  of  his 
'Corsair'.  —  The  island  of  Palmaria  (613  ft.),  crowned  by  a  fort  con- 
taining a  penitentiary,  and  an  important  Marconi  station,  commands  a 
tine  view  of  the  Italian  coast  from  Portoflno  to  Viareggio ;  best  from 
beside  the  lighthouse  on  the  Capo  dclV Isola,  the  S.  extremity.  On  a 
cliff  at  the  N.E.  extremity  is  the  curious  old  Torre  della  Scuola.  The 
Grotta  Azzurra  and  the  Cala  Grande,  two  interesting  caves  on  the  pre- 
cipitous W.  coast,  are  most  conveniently  visited  in  the  course  of  an  ex- 
pedition round  the  island  from  Portovenere  (2  hrs. ;  5-6  f r.  by  bargain).  — 
Another  fine  view  is  obtained  from  Tina  (300  ft.),  a  rocky  islet  to  tlie 
S.  of  Palmaria,  with  a  signal-station,  castle,  and  ruined  abbey. 

From  Le  Grazie  (see  above)  a  military  road  ascends  to  the  fortified 
summits  of  the  Monte  di  Castellana  (1627  ft.)  and  Monte  Muzzerone 
(1045  ft.;  signal-station);  on  the  way  *View  of  the  gulf  and  of  the 
precipitous  coast  of  the  Cinque  Terre  (p.  139). 

Of  the  excursions  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  gulf,  that  to  the  Bay  of 
Lerici  is  the  finest  (steamer  and  carr.,  see  p.  140).  The  carriage-road  leads 
to  Pugliola  and  the  Villa  Marigola,  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  Percy 
Cochrane,  formerly  the  home  of  the  Henfrey  family,  who  entertained 
liere  the  late  Queen  Victoria  and  Emp.  Frederick  III.  of  Germany.  — 
The  steamer  passes  the  Cantiere  di  San  Bartolomeo  (p.  141 ;  tramway, 
see  p.  140)  and  Pcrtusola,  with  the  lead-foundries  of  the  former  Stabili- 
mento  Henfrey,  and  then  enters  the  Bay  of  Lerici  (views).  We  disembark 
at  the  picturesque  fishing-village  of  Sayi  Terenzo  (no  inn).  Outside  the 
village,  on  tlie  road  to  (V|^  M.)  Lerici,  is  the  beautifully  situated  Casa 
Maccarani,  formerly  Casa  Magni,  occupied  by  Shelley  in  1822 ,  during 
his  last  days  (comp.  p.  146;  tablet).  Farther  on  are  the  Stabilimento  Bal- 
neario  Eden  Nettuno  and  two  smaller  bathing  establishments. 

Lerici  (*IIdtel  des  Palmes,  on  the  sea,  with  garden,  R.  2-3,  P.  6-7  fr.), 
a  small  seaport  with  4300  inhab.,  a  Romanesque  church,  and  an  imposing 
12th  cent,  castle  (now  a  marine  observatory;  no  adm.),  was  the  capital 
of  the  Gulf  of  Spezia  in  the  middle  ages.  Its  sheltered  site  and  charming 
environs  adapt  it  for  a  residence  of  some  duration.  —  A  road  (omnibu 
thrice  daily,  60  v.)  unites  Lerici  with  Pugliola  (see  above)  and  (4'/2  M.)  Sar- 
zana  (p.  143).  —  The  picturesque  fishing-village  of  Telaro  lies  3  M.  to 
the  S.E.  of  Lerici  by  a  pretty  footpath  passing  below  the  village  of 
Serra.  From  Telaro  we  may  prolong  our  walk  either  to  the  E.  over 
abrupt  ridges  and  boulder-strewn  fields  to  (1  hr.)  Anwglia  (p.  143)  or  to 
the  S.E.  via  the  village  oi  Monte  Mar  cello  (870  ft.;  signal-station)  to  the 
(1'/.^  hr.)  mouth  of  the  Magra  (p.  143). 

Railway  from  Spezia  to  Parma  (Milan),  see  R.  59. 

Soon  after  quitting  Spezia  we  enjoy  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Gulf 
of  Spezia  to  the  right.  —  Beyond  (61  M.)  Vezzaiio  Ligure  (p.  371), 
where  the  line  to  Parma  diverges  to  the  N.,  we  see  to  the  left 
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the  Alpi  Apuane  (R.  24).  —  62^/2  M.  Areola,  with  a  conspicuous 
campanile.  The  train  crosses  the  Magra,  the  ancient  Macra, 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  Etruria  and  Liguria. 

66  M.  Sarzana  (85  ft.;  Alh.  d' Italia,  Piazza  Garibaldi,  very 
fair),  with  6500  inhab.,  the  Roman  Sergianum,  or  Luna  Nova, 
from  its  having  succeeded  the  ancient  Luna  (see  below),  was  taken 
by  the  Florentines  in  1467  under  Lorenzo  Magnifico,  from  whom  it 
was  wrested  by  Charles  VIII.  of  France.  It  subsequently  belonged 
to  Genoa.  Sarzana,  the  seat  of  a  bishop  since  1202,  was  the  birth- 
place of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  (Tommaso  Parentuccelli,  1447-55).  The 
town,  which  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  is  noted  for  its  well- 
preserved  Town  Walls  of  the  15th  century.  The  Castello,  erected 
by  the  Pisans  and  altered  in  1488  and  1496,  is  now  a  prison.  The 
handsome  Cathedral  of  white  marble,  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style, 
re-erected  in  1355-1477,  contains  an  ancient  painted  crucifix  from 
Luni  (1138)  and  two  early-Renaissance  altars  by  Leonardo  Ricco- 
manni.  In  San  Francesco  are  the  tomb  of  Guarniero,  a  son  of 
Castruccio  Castracaui  (p.  529),  by  Giov.  di  Balduccio  (1328),  and 
two  tombs  of  the  Malaspina  family.  A  pleasant  and  well-shaded 
promenade  skirts  the  town  on  the  S.  On  the  verge  of  the  hill 
(numerous  villas),  ^|^  M.  to  the  N.,  is  the  picturesque  fortification 
of  Sa7-zanello,  constructed  by  Castruccio. 

Excursions.  To  the  N.E.  to  Fosdinuvo  (p.  441),  on  the  road  to 
Fivizzano  (Reggio).  —  To  the  S.E.  to  (41/2  M.)  C'astelnuovo  di  Magra 
(620  ft.),  with  a  castle  of  1274.  —  To  the  W.  via  (VU  M.)  Ponte  di 
Magra  to  Lerici  (comp.  p.  142).  —  To  the  S.E.  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Magra  to  (5  M.)  Ameglia  (inn ;  p.  142),  or  by  the  river-plain  to  the 
fishing-village  of  Santa  Croce,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Magra  (abound- 
ing in  eels;  very  picturesque  river -landscape),  with  the  remains  of  a 
monastery  in  which  Dante  is  said  to  have  once  lived.  Hence  we  may 
proceed  to  the  N.W.  via  Monte  MarceUo  to  Telaro  and  Lerici  (comp. 
p.  142);  or  we  may  cross  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Magra  (ferry  V2  fr.)  and 
walk  along  the  shore  to  the  E.  to  (IV2  hr.)  Marina  di  Carrara  (see  below). 

Eailway  from  Sarzana  to  Parma  (Milan),  see  R.  59. 

On  the  Apuan  Alps,  to  the  left,  we  observe  the  conspicuous  white 
ravaneti  (p.  144).  —  Near  (691/2  M.)  Luni  are  the  ruins  of  Luna. 
This  oi-iginally  Etruscan  town,  a  Roman  colony  since  117  B.C.,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Arabs  (1016),  and  its  episcopal  see  was  in  con- 
sequence transferred  to  Sarzana  in  the  13th  century.  The  ruins  of 
an  amphitheatre  and  a  theatre  are  still  traceable.  From  Luna  the 
district  derives  its  name  of  La  Lunigiana. 

72  M.  Avenza  (Bail.  Restaurant),  above  which  rises  an  old 
castle  (Rocca)  of  Castruccio  Castracani,  of  1322,  with  bold  round 
towers  and  pinnacles,  was  once  the  frontier-town  of  the  Duchy  of 
Massa.    It  is  now  in  Tuscany. 

On  the  coast,  IV4  M.  to  the  S.E.,  lies  Marina  d'Avenza  or  Marina 
di  Carrara  (Alb.  Ristorante  il  Tirreno),  a  sea-bathing  resort,  with  a  pier 
300  yds.  in  length  (ponti  caricatori),  the  terminus  of  the  marble-railway 
mentioned  below. 

From  Avenza  to  Cabraba,  3  M.,  railway  in  V*  hr.  (fares  60,  46,  30  c). 
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Carrara.  —  Hotels.  Gr.-Hdt.  Carrara,  Via  Roma  13,  E.  i^k-i,  omn. 
1  f  r. ;  Hut.  de  la  Paste  et  National,  Via  Alberica  5,  R.  a'/g-S,  omn.  1/2  i'r., 
good.  —  Post  Office,  Piazza  del  Risorgimento.  —  Obe-hokse  Carriage 
to  the  C'aiupo  Santo  1,  to  Massa  4-5  fr.  —  Omhibus  from  the  Piazza  delP 
Accademia  to  Massa,  60  c. 

Carrara  (285  ft.)  is  a  pleasant  little  town  with  25,000  inhab.,  most  of 
whom  gain  their  livelihood  by  working  the  marble,  fciome  of  the  studios 
(if  tlie  numerous  sculptors  are  interesting  {e.g.  Studio  Lazzerini ,  near 
the  tlieatre;  Stabilimento  Triscornia,  at  the  station).  American  Consular 
Agent,  Felix  A.  Daltnas.  —  From  the  rail,  station  we  follow  the  Via 
San  Martino  and  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emauuele  to  the  right  to  the  Theatre, 
where  tlie  Via  Apuaua  (cab-stand)  diverges  for  the  church  of  the  Ma- 
donna dclle  Grazie,  with  sumptuous  decorations  in  marble.  The  Via 
Lunense  goes  on  from  the  theatre  to  the  Piazza  Alberica,  and  the  Via 
tiliibelliua  thence  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  in  which  are  the  liouse 
occupied  on  several  occasions  by  Michael  Angelo  (p.  560)  and  the  'Gigante', 
an  unfinished  statue  of  Andrea  Doria  (p.  101)  by  Baccio  Bandinelli.  The 
church  of  Sant'Andrea,  a  (Jothic  structure  of  the  13th  cent.,  has  a  fine 
fafade  and  good  sculptures.  The  Via  Santa  Maria  (No.  18  the  little 
Gothic  Casa  Repetti)  leads  to  the  Piazza  dell'  Accademia,  with  the  former 
ducal  palace,  now  the  Accademia  di  Belle  Arti,  containing  works  by 
sculptors  of  Carrara  and  several  Roman  antiquities  found  in  the  quarries 
of  I'antiscritti  (see  below;  e.g.  a  bas-relief  of  Jupiter  with  Bacchus). 

The  Marble  Quarries  (Cave)  of  Carrara  enjoy  a  world-wide  fame. 
The  deposits  of  marble  occiu'  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the  Apuan 
Alps  (R.  24),  from  the  little  river  Aulella  on  the  N.  to  Pietrasanta 
(p.  145)  on  the  S.  and  Castelnuovo  di  Garfagnana  (p.  450)  on  the  E.  The 
quarries  in  the  valleys  of  Fantiscritti,  Colonnata,  and  Torano  were 
worked  by  the  Romans,  but  after  the  downfall  of  the  West  Roman  Empire 
the  'marmor  Lunensis'  (so  named  from  the  seaport  of  Luna,  p.  143)  was 
almost  entirely  forgotten.  The  building  of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  and 
the  churches  of  Lucca,  Pistoia,  and  other  neighbouring  towns  again 
created  a  demand  for  Carrara  marble;  and  the  artistic  activity  of  the 
15-l6th  cent,  gave  a  renewed  impulse  to  its  use.  The  industry  now 
grows  steadily;  in  1908  about  143,000  tons  of  rough  blocks  were  exported, 
besides  672,000  tons  of  sawn  blocks  and  153,000  tons  of  otherwise  worked 
blocks.  About  700  quarries  in  all  are  in  operation;  of  these  500,  with 
ca.  6500  workmen,  are  at  Carrara,  and  the  rest  at  Massa,  in  the  Versiiia 
(p.  145),  and  at  Ami  (p.  148).  There  are  74  marble-sawing  works  at 
Carrara  and  33  at  Massa.  The  best  and  largest  blocks  yield  the  marmo 
statuario.  —  The  quarrymen  work  from  8  to  4  in  winter,  in  summer 
from  5  to  3. 

A  visit  to  the  quarries  (2-3  hrs. ;  guide,  not  indispensable,  2-3  fr.)  is 
most  conveniently  made  by  means  of  the  Ferrovia  Marmifera,  or  'marble 
railway',  which  sends  a  branch  into  each  of  the  three  valleys  (station 
in  the  Via  Umberto  Primo,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town).  Passengers  are 
carried  gratis  (the  tunnels  are  often  very  cold).  Visitors  on  foot,  starting 
from  the  Maduuua  dclle  Grazie  (see  above),  follow  the  shady  Vialc  di 
I'otrigiiano  (view  to  the  right,  of  the  Colonnata  valley)  to  the  Campo 
Santo  and  descend  thence  to  Torano  (I'JO  ft.).  At  the  entrance  to  the 
vill.igc  wo  turn  to  the  right  and  climb  the  steep  lanes  to  the  marble 
railway  (see  below),  the  track  of  which  we  follow  in  the  narrow  shade- 
less  upland  valley,  passing  numerous  quarries,  to  (1  M.)  the  station 
of  I'imtra  (875  ft.).  We  may  push  on  to  the  highest  station  (small 
restaurant),  hut  the  ascent  is  fatiguing,  and  the  visitor  will  probably  be 
Matisfied  by  the  quarries  and  expanses  of  dazzling  white  debris  (ravaneti) 
already  seen.  A  horn  is  blown  as  a  signal  when  the  rock  is  about  to 
be  blasted.  The  blocks  of  marble  are  roughly  squared  on  the  spot. 
Sometimes  they  are  simply  rolled  down  the  mountain,  but  u.sually  they 
are  carried  down  on  rude  wooden  sledges  (lizzc)  descending  steep  paved 
slipways  provided  with  soaped  wooden  rollers,  and  controlled  by  hempen 
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cables  wound  round  posts  at  the  sides  of  the  slipways.  At  the  foot 
they  are  carried  away  on  ox-waggons,  either  to  the  ships  at  Marina  di 
Carrara  or  to  the  railway. 

From  Carrara  to  Fosdinovo,  see  p.  441. 

BeyondAvenza  the  railway  crosses  the  Carrionenndthe  Frigido. 

Te'Va  M.  Massa  (213  ft.;  Hotel  Massa,  with  g-arden,  r!  3-7, 
P.  9-12,  omn.  1  fr.,  good;  Alb.  il  Giappone,  R.  2,  onin.  1/.2  fr.,  modest; 
omn.  from  the  station  to  the  Piazza  Umherto  Primo  and  thence  to 
Carrara),  with  10,600  inhab.,  formerly  the  cajjital  of  the  Duchy  of 
Massa-Carrara,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Frigido  amidst  marble- 
yielding  hills  and  enjoys  a  mild  climate.  The  handsome  Palazzo 
Dncale  (1701;  now  the  prefettura),  with  its  fine  court,  was  a  sum- 
mer-residence of  ISTapoleon's  sister  Elisa  Baciocchi.  The  church  of 
Sa7i  Francesco  contains  a  Madonna  by  Pinturicchio,  some  re- 
mains of  frescoes  from  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  at  Rome,  and  six 
candelabra  and  a  crucifix  by  Pietro  Tacca. 

The  Rocca,  now  a  prison,"  s/^  M.  to  the  N.E.,  commands  a  splendid 
view  (permesso  at  the  prefettura). 

A  Light  Eailwat  (20  min. ;  fares  2,=5,  20  c.)  runs  from  Massa  to  the 
little  port  of  San  Giiiseiype  or  Marina  di  Massa  (Hot.  Tirreno,  P.  from 
8  fr.),  3  M.  to  the  S.W.,  near  the  month  of  the  Frigido,  with  sea-baths. 
The  wooden  jetty,  where  marble  is  sliipped,  affords  a  splendid  view  of 
the  coast  from  Portovenere  to  Viareggio,  and  of  the  Alpi  Apuane. 

Excursion  from  Massa  to  the  Alpi  Ajntane,  see  R.  24. 

"We  now  pass  throiigh  extensive  olive-woods;  to  the  left  lies 
the  village  of  Montignoso  (325  ft.)  with  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
the  Castello  Af/hinolfi  on  a  steep  hill.  —  8OV2  M.  Serravezza. 
The  village  of  that  name  (p.  148)  lies  2  M.  to  the'KE. 

A  road  (tramwav  projected)  leads  from  the  station  via  Querceta  to 
(2  M.)  Forte  del  Marmi  (Yens.  Gobbi;  Pens.  Tdone),  a  little  seaside- 
resort  surrounded  by  pine-woods,  with  a  quay  for  shipping  marble. 

83  M.  Pietrasanta  (Alh.-Eistorante  Ballerini,  clean),  a  small 
town  (8700  inhab.)  with  ancient  walls,  the  capital  of  the  Versilia 
(p.  148),  was  taken  by  the  Florentines  in  1484.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  town  is  the  Rocchetfa^  a  relic  of  the  fortifications.  The 
cathedral  of  San  Martino  (II  Dvonio)  dates  from  the  14th  cent.; 
the  interior,  modernized  in  the  17th  cent.,  contains  a  p\;lpit  and 
sculptures  by  Stagio  Stagi.  Campanile  of  1380.  Sant'  Agosfino  is 
a  Gothic  church  of  the  14th  cent.,  completed  in  1911.  To  the  S."W. 
of  the  town  rises  the  Mocca,  a  ruined  castle  (13th  cent.).  —  Near 
Pietrasanta  are  quicksilver-mines  and  marble-quarries.  Excursion 
to  the  Apuan  Alps,  see  R.  24. 

89^/,  M.  Viareggio.  —  Eailwat  Station  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
town.  3/4  M.  from  the  beach  (tramway,  see  p.  146). 

Hotels  (mostly  overcrowded  in  summer  and  prices  raised  ;  the  larger 
houses  have  central  heating).  Grand-Hotel  et  Royal,  Viale  Carducci, 
150  beds  at  4-5,  B.  IV2,  L.  3,  D.  5,  P.  12-14.  omn.  I1/2  fr. ;  Gk.-Hot.  Regina, 
facing  the  sea,  with  a  small  garden,  60  R.  from  S'/.^,  B.  li/,,  L.  3i/o.  D.  5, 
P.  from  10,  omn.  1  fr.,  Hot.  de  Rcssie,  45  E.  at  4-5,  B.  IV4,  L-  3V2. 
P,  4Vj,   P,  10-12,   omn,  1  fr,,   both   in  the  Yia  Manin,   at  the  corner  of 
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the  Piazza  d'Azeglio;  Excelsior  Hot.  d'Italie,  60  R.  at  3-5,  B.  1,  P.  9, 
omn.  1  fr.,  patronized  by  the  Eng^lish  and  Americans,  Hot.  de  Paris- 
SoLEiL,  both  in  the  Piazza  d'Azeglio ;  Hot.  de  Nice,  Viale  Ugo  Foscolo; 
Hot.  Savoia  et  Bristol,  Hot.  de  Florekce,  Hot.  de  la  Paix  (well 
spoken  of).  Hot.  Grande  Bretagke,  all  in  the  Viale  Manin.  —  Hot. 
Miramau  e  CoMMEROio,  Piazza  Garibaldi,  Alb.  Vittoria,  Via  Regia,  at 
tlie  corner  of  the  Piazza  del  Mercato,  V4  M.  from  the  station,  both  un- 
])retending.  —  Pension  Pini,  Villa  delle  Rose,  P.  6-7  fr.  —  ApaHnienta 
not  cheap. 

Caf6s.  Caff'e  del  Teatro,  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  Secondo;  Cafft 
del  Casino,  in  the  Casino  (see  below).  Piazza  Manzoni,  and,  in  summer, 
several  cafes  and  confectioners  in  the  Viale  Manin.  —  Restaurant. 
Ristoraute  Tosca,  Via  Giuseppe  Verdi  (with  rooms  to  let). 

Cabs.  Per  drive  1  pers.  1  fr.,  several  pers.  I1/2  f r. ;  per  hr.  within 
13/^  M.,  2  fr.,  each  addit.  hr.  I1/2  fi"- ;  longer  drives  according  to  bargain. 
Same  fares  at  night.     Hand-luggage  free;  trunk  30-50  c. 

Tramway  from  the  railway -station  to  the  Piazza  d'Azeglio  and 
thence  by  the  coast  to  the  Fosso  deU'Abate.  —  Light  Railway  to  Camaiere. 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office,  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  Secondo.  — 
Theatres.  Reale  Teatro  Pacini,  Piazza  Vitt.  Eman.  Seoondo ;  Casino, 
Piazza  Manzoni;  Politeama,  open-air  theatre,  on  the  beach. 

Sea  Bathing  at  the  *8tabilimento  Nettit.no  and  Balena  both  with 
restaurants,  ball-rooms,  and  skating-rinks;  Baqno  di  Felice.  —  Beggars 
and  hawkers  are  exceedingly  troublesome  on  the  beach  in  summer. 

Anglican  Church,  Via  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  services  at  10.  30  and  3 ; 
chaplain,  Rev.  J.  E.  Symes,  M.  A. 

English  Physician,  Dr.  Hugh  Mtinro,  The  Bungalow. 

Viareggio  (13  ft.),  founded  by  Lucca  in  1171,  is  a  quiet  country- 
town  (14,900  inhab.),  with  regular  and  monotonous  streets,  situated 
in  a  spacious  and  somewhat  marshy  plain  on  the  «ea,  about  3  M.  to 
the  S.E.  of  the  spurs  of  the  Alpi  Apuane.  It  is  visited  as  a  winter- 
resort  (mainly  by  Engli.sh  and  American  travellers)  and  in  summer 
it  is  the  most  frequented  sea-bathing  place  in  Italy,  next  to  the 
Lido  at  Venice. 

From  the  railway-station  a  road  leads  to  the  "W.  direct  to  the 
beach,  crossing  the  Ponte  di  Pisa,  skirting  the  Canale  Bitrla- 
macca,  the  discharge  of  the  lake  of  Massaciuccoli  (p.  147),  and 
passing  the  Darsena  Vecchia  and  Darseiia  Nuova,  two  small 
harbours  for  the  export  of  marble.  From  the  end  of  the  ¥.  Molo 
(220  yds.  long),  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  (Porfo  Canale),  we 
enjoy  a  splendid  view  of  the  Alpi  Apuane  and  of  the  coast  from 
Leghorn  to  the  Gulf  of  Spezia. 

The  Viale  Manin  or  Lungo  Mare,  skirting  the  beach,  and  the 
Piazza  d'Azeglio,  with  its  gardens,  are  the  favourite  resorts  of 
visitors.  In  the  Piazza  Principe  Amedeo,  adjoining  the  Viale  Manin 
to  the  W.,  i.s  a  monument  to  Shelley  (p.  144),  by  Urbano  Lucchesi. 

On  the  side  of  tlie  pedestal,  encircled  by  interwined  branches  of  oak 
and  olive,  is  a  book  bearing  on  its  cover  the  word  'Prometeo'.  Above 
this  is  the  following  inscription:  —  '1891  to  P.  B.  Shelley,  heart  of  hearts, 
in  1822  drowned  in  tliis  sea,  consumed  by  fire  on  this"  shore,  where  he 
meditated  the  addition  to  'Prometheus  Unbound'  of  a  posthumous  page 
in  which  every  generation  would  have  a  token  of  its  struggles,  its  tears, 
ftud  its  redemption', 
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The  Pineta,  or  pine-forest,  of  Viareggio,  extends  for  6  M .  along 
the  coast  to  the  N.  It  belongs  to  the  town  and  is  open  to  visitors. 
In  the  Tenuta  Borhone,  a  pine-forest  to  the  S.  of  the  town  (the  pro- 
perty of  Archdnke  Leopold  Salvator  of  Austria),  is  the  Villa  del 
Borboni,  built  for  the  Archduchess  Marie  Louise  (visitors  admitted) ; 
the  chapel  contains  the  Mausoleum  of  the  Dukes  of  Parma  (ea.  1825). 

From  Viareggio  a  narrow-gauge  railway  runs  to  the  N.E.  in  ca.  i/^hr. 
to  (7  M.)  the  little  town  of  Canmiore  (147  ft. ;  Alb.  il  Giardinetto) ;  2  M. 
to  the  E.  lies  the  Pieve  di  Camaiore,  a  Romanesque  church  founded  at 
a  very  early  date.  From  Camaiore  a  road  leads  to  the  S.E.  via  (31/2  M.) 
MonteTtiagno  (735  ft.)  to  (151/2  M.)  Uicca  (p.  528). 

A  pleasant  Drive  (or  cycle-tour)  may  be  made  to  (6  M.)  Pietrasanta 
(p.  145)  or  to  the  Lago  di  Massaciuccoii  (2V2  sq.  M. ;  8  ft.  deep),  near 
the  station  of  Torre  del  Lago  (see  below).  Near  the  village  of  Massa- 
ciuccoii, at  the  E.  end  of  the  lake,  are  the  so-called  Bagni  di  Nerone, 
a  Roman  ruin.     The  lake  may  be  reached  by  boat  on  the  canal. 

From  Viareggio  to  Lucca,  141/2  M.,  branch-railway  in  3/4  hr.  via  (5  M.) 
Massarosa  and  (8V2  M.)  Nozzano.  —  From  Lucca  (p.  528)  to  Florence  via 
Pistoia,  see  pp.  536,  537,  542-544;  to  Bologna  via  Pistoia,  see  pp.  536,  537, 
and  R.  64. 

The  Railway  traverses  a  thick  pine-wood  (Mdcchia  di  Mi- 
gliarino)  beyond  (92^/2  M.)  Torre  del  Lago,  and  at  (OT'/a  M.) 
Migliarino  crosses  the  Serchio  (p.  512). 

102  Y2  M.  Pisa  (p.  511).  To  the  left,  before  we  enter  the  station, 
rise  the  cathedral,  baptistery,  and  campanile.  We  then  cross  the 
Arno. 

24.  The  Apuan  Alps. 

The  name  of  the  Alpi  Apuane  is  derived  from  the  warlike  tribe  of 
the  Aptiani,  subdued  by  the  Romans  in  180  B.C.  and  mostly  transferred 
to  Samnium.  Along  with  the  mountain  chains  of  Spezia  they  constitute 
an  independent  system,  geologically  allied  with  the  Maritime  Alps.  They 
consist  mainly  of  hard  limestone  rocks,  to  the  pronounced  crystalline 
formation  of  which  is  due  their  extraordinary  wealth  of  marble  (p.  14-1); 
but  older  slate  formations  also  occur,  as  in  the  Monte  Pisanino  (6385  ft.), 
the  highest  summit  of  the  group.  The  Apuan  Alps  are  separated  by  the 
deep  valleys  of  the  Aidella  and  the  Serchio  from  the  Etruscan  Apennines : 
and  their  boldly  shaped  peaks  stand  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  flat  rounded 
summits  of  the  latter,  which  in  winter  are  much  more  thickly  covered 
with  snow.  The  best  periods  for  excursions  in  this  comparatively  little 
known  but  beautiful  mountain  region  are  from  April  to  June  and  in 
September  and  October.  In  summer  the  midday  sun  is  too  hot  for 
exertion.  In  clear  weather  the  peaks  command  fine  views  of  the  Apen- 
nines, the  fertile  vales  of  the  Magra  and  the  Serchio,  of  the  coast-line 
from  Spezia  to  Leghorn,  and  of  the  Tuscan  islands  and  the  distant  Corsica. 
Only  the  chief  routes  are  given  in  our  description  below. 

1.  Carrara  (p.  144)  is  the  best  starting-point  for  the  fatiguing 
but  repaying  ascent  of  the  Monte  Sagro  (5740  ft.;  4^2  hrs.,  via 
Torano). 

2.  From  Massa  (p.  145)  a  road  ascends  the  picturesque  Val 
Frigido,  to  the  N.E.,  to  (4^2  M.)  Forno,  whither  a  light  railway 
also  runs  on  Sun.  (4  trains,  in  50  min.).  At  Guadine  (485  ft.),  a 
little  short  of  Forno,  a  road  diverges  to  the  right  for  the  village 
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of  Resceto  (1625  ft.;  inn;  guide,  Gr.  Conti),  T'/^  M.  from  Massa. 
A  broad  path,  interrupted  at  places,  ascends  from  Resceto  to  the 
C3  hrs.)  Passo  della  Tambui-a  (5315  ft.),  lying  between  the  Monte 
Tamhitra  (6200  ft.;  view),  V4  I"'-  to  the  N.,  and  the  Alio  di  Sella 
('5655  ft. ;  ascent  difficult).  Tlience  we  descend  to  the  N.E.,  via  Vagli 
di  Sopra  (2380  ft.;  good  inn)  and  Vaf/li  di  Sotto  (1970  ft.) "to 
('3'A,  hrs.)  Canipoir/ianu  (p.  450),  in  the  valley  of  the  Serchio.  — 
The  Passo  della  Focolaccia  f5465  ft. ;  near  it  to  the  S.  the  Rifugio 
Ai-onte  of  the  I.A.C. ;  key  at  Resceto),  3  hrs.  to  the  N.  of  Resceto, 
is  the  starting-point  for  the  difficult  ascent  of  the  Monte  Pisanino 
(6385  ft.). 

3.  A  highroad  (omnibus  to  Ponte  Stazzemese  50  c,  carr.  5  fr.) 
runs  to  thcN.  from  Pietrasanta  (p.  145)  up  the  valley  of  the  Serra 
to  Serravezza  (180  ft.;  railway -station,  see  p.  145),  situated  at 
the  point  where  the  Serra  and  the  Vezza  united  to  form  the  Vcrsilia^ 
from  which  the  district  has  taken  its  name.  The  Casino  Ducale  here 
was  built  for  Grand-duke  Cosimo  I.  of  Tuscany,  by  Bart.  Ammanati. 
The  large  marble-quarries  at  Serravezza  were  opened  in  1518  by 
Michael  Angelo,  on  behalf  of  Pope  Leo  X.  Farther  on  the  road  enters 
the  Val  di  Vezza  to  the  E.,  and  proceeds  via  (5  M.)  L' Arrfenfera, 
a  very  ancient  silver-mine,  and  (51/2  M.)  Rnosina  to  (8'/m  M.)  Ponte 
Stazzemese  (565  ft.;  Alb.  Milani;  guides,  L.  Bianchini  and  others). 

A  hifjhly  picturesque  moiintain-road  leads  to  the  N.  from  Ruosina  to 
the  (8  M.)  Cipollaio  Tunnel  (2610  ft.),  1200  yds.  long  and  entirely  unlighted, 
and  to  the  marble-quarries  in  the  romantie  valley  of  the  Turrite  Secca, 
below  tlie  mining  village  of  Ami  (.3005  ft. ;  inn).  From  Ami  we  may 
ascend   via   the  Passo  di.  Seila  (.5020  ft.)  to  Vaf/li  di  Sopra  (see  above). 

Ponte  Stazzemese  offers  the  best  headquarters  for  the  exploration  of 
the  S.  portion  of  the  Alpi  Apnane.  To  the  N.  we  proceed  via  Volegno 
(1390  ft.)  and  the  (21/4  hrs.)  Fore  di  Wosceta  (4100  ft.;  refuge-hut),  where 
a  bridle-path  diverges  for  Ruosina  via  Lcvigliani,  to  the  top  of  the  (4  hrs.) 
*Pdnia  della  Croce  (6100  ft.),  long  famous  as  a  point  of  view.  To  the 
N.E.  we  may  ascend  the  Monte  Forato  (4015  ft.),  via  Cardoso  (88,5  ft.) ; 
on  the  top  is  a  curious  rock-areh  resembling  a  window.  To  the  E.  rises 
the  ifonte  Prncinto  (.3860  ft.),  the  wooded  .summit  of  which,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  sheer  precipices  nearly  500  ft.  deep,  is  celebrated  by 
Ariosto  as  'the  abode  of  Suspicion'.  The  route  (3  hrs.)  leads  via  Stazzima 
(1110  ft.),  with  its  13th  cent,  church  (interesting  sculptures  on  the  portal), 
and  tlie  (2  hrs.)  Alpc  drUn  Grotta  (2840  ft.),  where  we  find  the  guide 
(G.  Gherardi,  2  fr.).  Tlic  final  ascent  (1  hr.),  by  means  of  ladders  and 
steps,  should  be  attempted  only  by  climbers  with  steady  heads. 

From  the  Alpc  della  Grotta  (see  above),  we  proceed  via  the 
Calldre  di  Matanva  (3705  ft.),  a  pass  V-.  hi*,  to  the  N.  of  the  Monte 
Matarma  (4320  ft.),  to  (1  hr.)  the  Pian  d'Oisina  (3410  ft.;  Inn, 
P.  5'/.,-7  fr.),  with  its  attractive  mountain-pastures.  A  path  indi- 
cated by  red  marks  leads  hence  to  the  E.  via  Palaf/nan a  (2440  ft.) 
to  (2  hrs.)  Fdbhriche.  and  thence,  in  2^4  I'l'S-  more,  finally  travers- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Serchio,  to  the  Bafjni  di  Lucca  (p.  535). 
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150  LOMBAllDY. 

Lombard!/,  the  district  to  the  S.  of  the  Alps,  which  is  separated  from 
Piedmont  by  the  Lago  Macigiore  and  the  Ticino,  from  Veuetia  by  the 
Mincio  (p.  279),  and  from  t'lie  Emilia  by  the  Po,  takes  its  name  from  the 
Germanic  tribe  that  invaded  Italy  in  568.  It  is  divided  into  the  eight 
provinces  of  t'omo,  3Iilano,  Pacia,  Sondrio,  Bergamo,  Cremona,  Brescia, 
and  Mantova,  covering  an  area  of  about  9000  sq.  M. ,  and  containing 
4,381,100  inhabitants.  The  name  was  once  applied  to  a  much  larger  tract. 
Lombardy  has  not  inaptly  been  likened  to  an  artichoke,  the  leaves  of 
which  were  eaten  off  in  succession  by  the  lords  of  Piedmont  (p.  32); 
thus  in  1427  they  appropriated  Vercelli,  in  1531  Asti,  in  1706  Alessandria, 
1707  Val  Sesia,  in  1736  Tortona  and  Novara,  and  in  1743  Domodossola. 
The  heart  of  the  country,  to  continue  the  metaphor,  would  then  be  the 
Milanese  or  District  of  Milan,  the  tract  lying  between  the  Ticino,  Po, 
and  Adda.  The  zones  of  cultivation  are  the  same  as  in  Piedmont,  viz. 
the  region  of  pastures  among  the  mountains,  that  of  the  vine,  fruit-trees, 
and  silk-culture  on  the  lower  undulating  country  and  the  slopes  adjoining 
the  lakes,  and  that  of  wheat,  maize,  and  meadows  in  the  plains;  rice  is 
grown  in  the  river- bottoms  (comp.  p.  190).  The  crops  are  much  more 
abundant  than  in  Piedmont.  The  climate  of  Lombardy  is  thoroughly  con- 
tinental: winter  in  the  plains,  which  are  scourged  by  bitter  winds,  is 
very  cold  (minimum  at  Milan,  1.4°  Fahr. ;  mean  temperature  of  Jan.  31°) 
and  abounds  in  snow  and  mist  (at  Milan  snow  occurs  on  18  days  yearly, 
mist  on  73);  while  in  summer  the  heat  is  greater  than  that  of  S.  Italy 
(maximum  at  Milan,  101°  Fahr. ;  mean  temp,  of  Aug.  77°).  The  annual 
rainfall  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  (at  Milan  41.6  inches).  In  the 
height  of  summer  rain  is  rare  beyond  the  lower  Alps,  and  is  more  fre- 
quent when  the  wind  is  from  the  E.  than  when  it  is  from  the  W.,  as  the 
moisture  of  the  W.  winds  is  absorbed  by  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the 
Apennines;  but  a  thorough  system  of  irrigation,  without  a  parallel  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe,  prevails  here,  so  that  a  failure  of  the  crops 
is  hardly  possible.  In  the  middle  ages  the  importance  of  Milan  was  due 
to  its  woollen  industries,  but  sheep-brccding  has  in  modern  times  been 
largely  superseded  by  the  silk-culture,  an  industry  which  has  so  materially 
increased  the  wealth  of  the  country,  that  it  used  to  be  said  during  the 
Austrian  regime  that  the  army  and  the  officers  lived  on  mulberry  leaves, 
as  their  produce  alone  sufficed  to  pay  the  land  taxes.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  population  is  unusually  dense,  being  about  477  persons  to  the 
sq.  mile,  or  only  a  little  less  dense  than  in  Liguria  and  Campania. 

The  central  situation  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  have  ever  ren- 
dered Lombardy  an  apple  of  discord  among  the  European  nations.  In 
the  earliest  period  known  to  us  it  was  occupied,  in  succession  to  the 
Ligurians  and  Umhrians,  hy  the  Etruscans,  an  Italian  race,  which  in 
the  6th  cent.  B.C.  was  subjugated  or  expelled  by  Celts  from  the  W.  These 
immigrants  founded  IUcdiotanum  (Milan),  near  the  site  of  the  Etruscan 
Melpum,  destroyed  in  396  B.C.  It  was  but  slowly  that  the  Italians  sub- 
dued or  assimilated  these  foreigners,  and  it  was  not  till  222  B.C.  that  the 
Romans  extended  their  supremacy  to  the  banks  of  the  Po  by  their  victory 
at  Clastidium  (p.  433).  In  the  following  century  Gallia  C'isalpina  was 
constituted  a  province,  on  which  Csesar  conferred  the  rights  of  citizenship 
in  B.C.  46.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  imperial  epocli  these  regions  of 
Northern  Italy  formed  the  chief  buttress  of  the  power  of  Rome.  From 
the  4th  cent,  on  Milan  surpassed  Rome  in  extent  and,  in  many  respects, 
in  importance  also.  It  became  an  imperial  residence,  and  the  church 
foundeii  here  by  St.  Ambrosius  (who  was  bishop  of  Milan  in  374-97)  long 
maintained,  like  those  of  Aquileia  (p.  428)  and  Grado  (p.  4.30),  its  inde- 
pendence of  the  popes.  Cardinal  Petrus  Damiani,  the  legate  of  Gregory  VII., 
finally  reduced  it  to  subjection  (11th  cent.),  but  the  so-called  'Ambrosian 
liturgy'  perpetuated  the  tradition  of  its  liberty  down  to  our  own  times. 

The  Longohnrds  made  Pavia  their  capital,  but  their  domination,  after 
lasting  for  two  centuries,  was  overthrown  by  Chnrlemugtie  in  774  (p.  3). 
The  Lombard   dialect   contains   a   good   many   words    dorivod    from    the 
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ftcrman  (thus,  bj'on,  gast,  grd,  plo,  smessor,  storA,  and  stosa,  from  the 
German  Brunnen,  Gast,  Greis,  Pflug,  Messer,  storen,  and  stossen).  The 
crown  of  Lombardy  was  worn  successively  by  the  Franconian  and  by 
the  German  Kings,  the  latter  of  whom,  particularly  the  Othos,  did  much 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  towns.  When  the  rupture  between  the 
emperor  and  the  pope  divided  the  whole  of  Italy  into  a  Guelj)h  and  a 
Ghibelline  camp,  Milan,  the  leader  of  the  federated  Lombard  cities  since 
1167,  formed  the  headquarters  of  the  national,  and  Cremona  those  of  the 
imperial  party,  and  the  power  of  the  Hohenstaufen  proved  to  be  no  match 
for  the  Lombard  walls. 

The  dissensions  between  the  nobles  and  the  burghers,  which  prevailed 
in  every  town,  led  to  the  creation  of  several  new  principalities.  In  1277 
Archbiishop  Ottone  degli  Visconti  of  Milan  (whose  family  was  so  called 
from  their  former  office  of  'vicecomites',  or  archiepiscopal  judges)  was 
nominated  'Capitano  del  Popolo',  and  in  1294  ilatteo  Visconti,  his  nephew, 
was  appointed  governor  of  Lombardy  by  the  German  king,  Adolf  of 
Nassau.  Although  banished  for  a  time  by  the  Guelph  family  Delia  Torre, 
Matteo  and  his  sons  and  their  posterity  contrived  to  assert  their  right  to 
the  Signoria.  The  greatest  of  this  family  were  Lucchino  Visconti  (1339- 
49),  Petrarch's  patron,  and  Gian  Galeazzo ,  who  succeeded  his  father 
Gaieazzo  II.  (p.  172;  d.  1378)  as  ruler  of  the  W.  portion  of  the  district 
of  Milan.  In  1385  Gian  Galeazzo  wrested  the  reins  of  government  in  the  E. 
portion  also  from  his  uncle  Beniabd,  and  he  afterwards  extended  his  duchy 
to  Pisa  and  Bologna,  and  even  as  far  as  Perugia  and  Spoleto.  His  chief 
concern  was  to  raise  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  war,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  country  flourished  under  his  just  and  systematic  gov- 
ernment. The  municipal  councillors  were  entrusted  with  administrative 
and  executive  powers  in  matters  of  police,  while  artists  and  men  of  let- 
ters were  invited  to  the  court  by  the  prince,  who  founded  the  Cathedral 
at  Milan  and  the  Certosa  at  Pavia.  But  after  his  death  in  1402  chaos 
came  again.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  three  sons,  Giovanni  Maria,  as- 
sassinated in  1412  by  the  sons  of  Bernabo,  Filippo  Maria,  and  Gabriele 
Maria  (d.  1408).  Under  Filippo  wars  were  carried  on  with  Florence,  Ve- 
nice, and  Naples. 

On  the  extinction  of  the  Visconti  family  with  the  death  of  Filippo 
Maria  in  1447,  Milan  declared  itself  a  republic  under  the  name  Repiib- 
blica  dl  SanVAmbrogio.  In  1450,  however,  Francesco  Sforza  the  con- 
dottiere,  who  had  been  elected  general-in-chief  by  the  'capitani'  of  the 
republic,  made  himself  duke,  and  restored  order  and  security  to  the 
distracted  state.  He  rebuilt  the  Castello,  constructed  the  Martesana  Canal 
and  the  Ospedale  Maggiore,  and  surrounded  himself  with  Byzantine  and 
Italian  scholars,  who  applauded  the  Latin  orations  of  his  daughter  Hip- 
poly  ta.  Francesco  died  in  1466  and  his  art -loving  but  dissolute  son, 
Galeazzo  Maria,  was  assassinated  ten  years  later  in  the  church  of  Santo 
Stefano,  leaving  his  son  Giovanni  Galeazzo  still  a  minor.  Lodovico  il 
Mora  seized  the  regency  in  name  of  his  nephew,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  1494  he  induced  Charles  VIII.  or  France  to  undertake  a  cam- 
paign against  Naples,  thus  inaugurating  a  new  period  in  the  history  of 
Italy.  Since  that  time  Italy  has  at  once  been  the  battlefield  and  the 
prey  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  Lodovico  himself,  after  having  re- 
volted against  France  and  been  defeated  at  Novara  in  1500,  terminated 
his  career  in  a  French  dungeon.  His  son  Massimiliano,  after  a  brief 
reign  (1512-15),  surrendered  Milan  to  Francis  I.,  the  victor  at  Marignano 
(p.  435).  The  victory  of  Charles  V.  at  Bicocca  in  1522  placed  Fran- 
cesco II.  Maria,  brother  of  Massimiliano,  on  the  throne;  and  in  1525  the 
battle  of  Pavia  constituted  Charles  V.  arbiter  of  the  fortunes  of  Italy. 
In  1540,  five  years  after  the  death  of  the  last  Sforza,  he  invested  his 
son,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  with  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

In  1714  the  Spanish  supremacy  was  followed  by  the  Austrian  in 
consequence  of  the  War  of  Succession.  On  four  occasions  (1733,  1745, 
1796,  and  1800)  the  French  took  possession  of  Milan,  and  the  Napoleonic 
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period  at  length  swept  away  the  last  relics  of  its  mediaeval  institutions 
Althougli  Napoleon  annexed  the  whole  of  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Parma,  Tus- 
cany, and  Rome  (about  36,000  sq.  M.  of  Italian  territory)  to  France,  the 
erection  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  (1797)  and  then  of  a  Kingdom  of  Italy 
(1805)  contril)Uted  materially  to  arouse  a  national  spirit  of  patriotism. 
This  kingdom  embraced  Lombardy,  Venice,  S.  Tyrol,  Istria,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Emilia,  and  the  Marches.  Milan  was  the  capital,  and  Napoleon 
was  king,  but  was  represented  by  his  stepson  Evgene  Bcanharnais  as 
viceroy.  The  Austrian  Suprcmacn,  which  was  restored  in  1814,  proved 
irreconcilable  witli  the  national  aspirations  of  the  people.  By  the  Peace 
of  Zurich  (1859)  Lombardy,  with  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Mantua, 
was  ceded  to  Napoleon  III.,  who  ceded  it  in  turn  to  Sardinia.  Comp. 
E.  Hutton''8  'The  Cities  of  Lombardy'  (London,  1912). 

25.  Milan. 

Railway  Stations.  1.  The  Central  Station  (PI.  F,  Gr,  l ;  Restaur- 
ant, good),  built  in  1861,  is  used  by  all  the  state  lines.  Omnibuses  from 
most  of  the  hotels  are  in  waiting  (fare  '^ln-Vj^  fr.).  Cab,  see  p.  154.  Electric 
tramways  (Nos.  1,  2,  25,  29,  &  30)  into  the  town  10  c.  (hand-baggage  only 
allowed  ;  comp.  p.  154).  —  2.  The  Stazione  Ferrovie  Nord  Milano  (PI.  C,  1; 
Restaurant),  for  the  lines  of  the  N.  Railway  to  Saronno  and  Como  (R.  28), 
to  Erba  (R.  27),  and  to  Yarese  and  Laveno  (R.  35),  is  connected  with  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo  and  the  otlier  two  rail,  stations  by  the  electric  tram- 
ways Nos.  13  &  25  (p.  154).  ■ —  3.  The  Stazione  di  Porta  Genova  or  di 
Porta  Ticinese  (PI.  B,  8)  is  a  secondary  station  for  the  trains  to  Mortara 
and  Genoa  (p.  226).  —  Railway-tickets  for  the  State  lines  may  be  procured 
also  at  Via  Santa  Margherita  16  (PI.  E,  4,  5)  and  in  the  tourist  agencies 
mentioned  at  p.  156 ;  for  the  N.  Railways  at  the  Agenzia  Ferrovie  Kord, 
Galleria  Vittorio  Emanuele  26,  and  at  the  Agenzia  Chiari-Sommariva 
(p.  156).  —  Agency  of  tlie  Sleeping  Car  Co.,  at  Via  Alessandro  Manzoni  25 
and  at  the  station-inspector's  office. 

Hotels  (mostly  in  a  noisy  situation;  drinking-water,  seep.  xxv).  In 
the  Tmvn :  *H6tel  de  la  Ville  (PI.  a;  F,  5),  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  34, 
with  post-office  and  ticket  and  luggage  office,  125  R.  at  5-10,  B.  l'/2>  L.  4, 
D.  6-7,  P.  from  16,  omn.  2  fr. ;  *H6t.  Cavour  (PI.  b;  F,  3),  Piazza  Cavour 
10,  pleasantly  situated  opposite  the  Giardini  Pubblici,  with  luggage  office, 
120  beds  at  6-9,  B.  2,  L.  41/2,  D.  6-7,  P.  15-20,  omn.  I'/i  f  r. ;  *Gr.-H6t. 
Milan  (PI.  mi;  F,  3,4),  Via  Alessandro  Manzoni  29,  with  ticket  and 
luggage  office,  200  beds  at  5-10  fr.  (50  private  baths),  B.  IVa,  L.  4,  D.  5-6, 
P.  12-20,  omn.  1  fr. ;  *Gr.-H6t.  Contikental  (PI.  e;  E,  4),  Via  Alessan- 
dro Manzoni  7,  with  ticket  and  luggage  office,  250  beds  from  5,  B.  IV2, 
L.  4 ,  D.  5-6,  P.  from  12,  omn.  l'/2  fr.  —  Somewhat  less  pretending: 
*Beutolim's  Hot.  Europe  (PI.  f ;  F,  5),  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  9,  100  beds 
at  5-10,  B.  13/4,  L.  4,  D.  6,  P.  from  13,  omn.  IV2  fr. ;  *Gr.-H6t.  Metropole 
(PI.  q;  E,  5),  Piazza  del  Duomo  2,  175  beds  at  4-10,  B.  13/4,  L.  4,  D.  SVg, 
P.  from  12,  omn.  IV4-2  f r. ;  *Regi.\a  Hotel  e  Rebecchiko  (PI.  p;  E,  5), 
Via  Santa  Margherita  16,  80  R.  at  5-8,  B.  IV2,  L.  3>/2,  D.  5,  P.  12-16, 
omn.  11/2  fr. ,  frequented  by  Italians.  —  *Rome  Hotel  (PI.  g;  F,  5), 
Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  7,  R.  4-16,  B.  IV2,  L-  S'/-,  D.  5,  P.  from  11, 
omn.  11/2  fr. ;  *H6t.  Makin  (PI.  k;  F,  2),  Via  Manin  7,  near  the  Giardini 
Pubbhci,  in  a  pleasant  situation,  52  R.  from  41/2,  B.  I1/2,  L.  3-3V2,  D- 
5-6,  P.  from  12'/2,  omn.  l'/^  fr.,  patronized  by  English  travellers;  Splek- 
DiDE  Corso  Hotel  (PI.  c;  F,  5),  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  15,  140  beds  from 
41/2,  B.  IV2,  L.  4,  D.  51/2,  P.  from  12,  autobus  l'/2fr-;  Gr.-Hot.  Royal 
(PI.  d;  E,  5),  Via  Brolctto  4,  120  R.  at  4-10,  B.  IV2,  L.  3,  D.  4,  P.  from 
12,  omn.  l'/4-l'/2  fr. ;  Bella  Venezia  (PI.  i ;  E,  F,  5),  Piazza  San  Fcdele 
1,  R.  3V2-5,  B.  I'/..,,  omn.  1  fr. ;  *Victoria  (PI.  0;  G,  4,  5),  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  42,  R.  2>/.,-6,  B.  I'/a.  L.  3,  D.  4,  P.  8-12,  omn.  3/4  fr. ;  Hot. -Rest. 
Bretag.\a,  Via  Victor  Hugo,  R.  2>/a-8,  B.  IV4,  L.  2Va,  I>-  3Va,  P-  8  fr.   — 
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The  following  are  good  Italian  houses  tii'  the  second  class :  Hot.  de  Feanok 
(PI.  m;  F,  5),  Corso  Vitt.  Eman.  19,  120  bed.s  at  3V2-4V2.  L.  3,  D.  41/2,  P. 
9-12  (incl.  wine),  omn.  1  f  r. ;  Hot.  Commercio  (PI.  co ;  F,  5),  Piazza 
Fontana  5,  with  cafe-re.staurant,  100  R.  at  8-41/2,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Hot.  Pozzo- 
Ckntral  (PI.  1;  E,  6),  Via  delle  Asole  8,  cor.  of  the  Via  Torino,  R. 
roni  3'/,,  L.  3,  D.  4,  P.  9-11,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Aonello  e  del  Duomo  (PI. 
h;  F,  5)",  Via  Agnello  2,  R.  31/2-6,  L.  3-4,  D.  4-5,  P.  10-14  fr.,  with  wine; 
Angioli  et  Sempione  (PI.  an;  E,  5),  Via  San  Protaso  3,  R.  21/.2,  L.  3, 
D.  4,  omn.  3/4  fr. ;  Schweizerhof  &  Excelsior  Hot.  (PI.  ex;  E,  6),  Via 
Rastrelli  20,  R.  from  3,  D.  31/0,  P.  8-10  fr. ;  Hot.  Falcone  e  Spagna, 
Via  Falcone  9  (PI.  E,  6),  100  beds  at  23/4-31/2,  D.  4-41/2,  P.  81/2-IO,  omn. 
1  fr.  —  Plain:  Hot.  Fontana  (PI.  fo;  F,  5),  Piazza  Fontana  14;  Hot. 
BisciONE  E  Bellevue,  Piazza  Fontana  8,  R.  21/2-31/2  fr. ;  Alb.  Passarella, 
Via  Passarella  24  (PI.  F,  G,  5),  R.  from  2  fr. 

Near  the  Central  Station:  *Palaoe  Hotel  (PI.  y;  G-,  1),  flrst-class, 
with  restaurant  and  ticket  and  luggage  office,  R.  5-15,  B.  2,  L.  41/2,  D. 
7,  S.  5,  omn.  ^U  fr-  (luggage  90  c.) ;  Hot.  du  Nord  (PI.  u;  F,  1),  with 
the  dependance  Hot.  des  Anglais,  R.  31/2-6,  B.  I1/2,  L.  31/2,  D.  41/.2,  P.  9-14  fr., 
well  spoken  of;  *Bellini's  Hot.  Terminus  (PI.  v;  G,  1),  70  R.  at  31/2-6, 
B.  H/.,,  L.  3,  D.  41/2,  omn.  1/2-I  fr. ;  Hot.  Como,  next  the  Hot.  Terminus, 
R.  3-5",  B.  11/4,  L.  21/2,  D.  4fr. ;  Hot.  d'Italie  (PI.  z;  F,  1),  R.  3-4,  B. 
11/4,  L.  3,  D.  4  fr. ;   Concordia  (PI.  w;  F,  1),  R.  21/2-3,  B.  I1/4,  L.  3,  D. 

4  fr.,  variously  judged;  Hot.  Poste-Soisse,  R.  21/2-3,  B.  I1/4  f  r. ;  the  last 
four  in  the  square  in  front  of  the  station;  Alb.  San  (iottardo.  Via  Galileo 
5,  well  spoken  of;  Hot.  Schmid  (PI.  s;  F,  1),  Via  Marco  Polo  16,  R. 
from  3,  B.  I1/4,  D.  or  S.  3  fr.,  good;  Comfortable  Hotel  du  Pako  (PI. 
X ;  F,  2),  Via  Principe  Umberto  29 ;  Hot.  Locarno,  2  min.  from  the  station, 
well  spoken  of.  —  Helvetia  e  Savoia,  Via  Marco  Polo  13,  with  re- 
staurant, R.  2-3,  B.  1  fr. ;  Alb.  Nizza,  Viale  Principe  Uinberto  6,  R.  2- 
41/2,  B.  1  f  r. ;  Alb.  Vecchio  Cervo,  Via  Principe  Umberto  14.  with  rest- 
aurant, R.  2-21/2  fr. ;  Windsor,  Via  Marco  Polo  5,  R.  13/4-31/2  fr.,  B.  90  c. 

H6tels  Meubl6s  (with  lift  and  central  heating).  Gr.-Hot.  Marino 
et  National  (PI.  ma;  E,  4),  Piazza  della  Scala  5,  R.  4-6,  omn.  1  f r. ; 
Hot.  Diana  Meuble,  Viale  Monforto  42,  in  the  Kursaal  Diana  (p.  155), 
similar  prices;  Gr.-Hot.  Moderne  Meuble  (PL  mo;  E,  5),  Piazza  del 
Duomo  (Via  Carlo  Alberto  16),  R.  31/2-5,  omn.  11/2  fr. ;  Hot.  Ancora  et 
Geneve  Meuble  (PL  n;  F,  5) ,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  3,  R.  21/2-4  fr. ; 
Lario  Hot.  Meuble  (PL  t;  F,  5),  Piazza  Fontana  10,  R.  23/4-31/2  f  r. ; 
Spluga  (PL  r;  E,  5),  Via  San  Protaso  1,  R.  3  fr. 

Pensions  (comp.  p.  xx).  Miss  Betham,  Via  Brera  5,  6  fr. ;  Hot.- 
Pens.  Rieger  (formerly  Noa),  Via  Boccaccio  4  (PL  B,  4),  with  lift,  P. 
from  71/2  fr.,  German;  Bassi,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  8,  P.  7-8  fr. ;  Papa, 
Via  Victor  Hugo  3  (PL  E,  3),  6-7  f  r. ;  Wyss,  Corso  Buenos  Ayres  1, 
4th  floor  (PI.  H,  1,  2),  51/2-7  f r. ;  Pens.  Anglaise  (Mrs.  Ernst),  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanuele  26,  6-8  fr. 

Restaurants.  *Cova ,  Via  Alessandro  Manzoni  1  and  Via  Giuseppe 
Verdi  2;  *SayJ»;,  Galleria  Vitt.  Emanuele ;  *Fiaschetteria  Toscana,  Yia, 
Berchet  1,  near  the  E.  branch  of  the  Galleria  Vitt.  Emanuele;  Belvedere, 
near  the  N.  station,  inexpensive. 

Caf6s  (comp.  p.  xxvi).  Caffe  C'ova,  Via  Giuseppe  Verdi  2  (PL  E,  4), 
elegantly  fitted  up,  with  garden,  evening  concerts  from  May  to  Sept. ; 
Campari,  Galleria  Vitt.  Emanuele;  cafes  in  the  Giardini  Pubb'lici  (p.  189) 
and  the  Nuovo  Parco  (p.  177).  —  Capes -Restaurants.  *Caffe  Biffl, 
Gambrinus-HaUe,  both  in  the  Galleria  Vitt.  Emanuele  (music  in  the  even- 
ing);  *Nazionale  Casanova,  Piazza  del  Duomo  (Via  Carlo  Alberto  2); 
*Orologio,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Cathedral;  Commercio,   Piazza  Fontana 

5  (see  above);  Cooperativo,  Galleria  Vitt.  Emanuele  (above  the  Gambrinus- 
HaUe),  Via  Meravigli  9  (in  the  Unione  Cooperativa,  p.  155),  and  Piazzole 
Venezia  2a;  Kursaal  Diana,  Eden,  in  the  Variety  Theatres  mentioned 
at  p.  155;  Moresco,  Via  Solferino  2,  near  the  Brera. 
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Confectioners  (Confettciie,  Pasticcerie).  Ca/fi  C'ova,  see  p.  153; 
Montini.  Via  Alcssanciro  Manzoni  29a;  Roma,  Via  Oreflci  2. 

Birrerle  (see  p.  xxvi).  At  the  cafes-restaurants  (see  p.  153);  also, 
Colombo,  Via  Ug:o  Fosculo  2  (German  beer);  Furstenberghrdu,  Via  Gallina, 
cor.  of  Via  Santa  Margherita,  frequented  by  Germans;  Bar  Apollo,  with 
basement  premises,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  (concert  after- 
noon and  evening;  very  mixed  company). 

Cabs  (tariff  in  each  vehicle),  'laxitneter  Cabs:  80  c.  per  1000  metres. 
10  c.  for  each  500  m.  more  or  for  V4  hr.'s  waiting;  small  luggage  carried 
inside  free,  trunk  25  e.  (maximum  50  c.).  —  Motor  Cabs:  70  c.  per  400  m., 
10  c.  for  each  200  m.  more  or  for  2V2  min.  waiting;  luggage  as  above.  — 
Motor  Cabs  for  touring  may  be  had  from  the  Societd  Italiana  Auto- 
mobili  Fiat,  Foro  Bonaparte  35a. 

Electric  Tramways.  1,  Piazza  del  Duomo  (PI.  E,  5)  by  Via  Al. 
Manzoni,  Via  Principe  Umberto,  Central  Station  (PI.  F,  G,  1),  Porta  Ve- 
nezia  (PI.  H,  2),  and  Corso  Venezia,  back  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  — 
2.  Same  route  in  the  reverse  direction.  —  5.  Piazza  del  Duomo  by  Via 
Al.  Manzoni,  Via  Montebello,  Corso  di  Porta  Nnova  (PI.  E,  1,  2),  and 
Stazione  Treni  Elettrici  (PI.  F,  1)  to  Via  Ponte  Sevego.  —  6.  Piazza 
del  Duomo  by  Piazza  della  Scala,  Via  Brera  (PI.  E,  4,  3),  Porta  Volta 
(PL  C,  1)  to  Cimitero  Monnmentnle  (comp.  PI.  C,  1).  —  12.  Piazza  del 
Duomo  by  Via  Dante,  Piazzale  Stazione  Nord  (PI.  C,  4),  Via  Vinccnzo 
Monti,  and  Porta  Sempione  (PI.  B,  2)  to  Corso  Sempione  (PI.  A,  B,  1,  2). 
—  13.  Piazza  del  Duomo  by  Via  Dante  and  Foro  Bonaparte  to  Piazzale 
Stazione  Nord.  —  15.  Piazza  del  Duomo  by  Via  Dante,  Foro  Bonaparte, 
Via  Boccaccio  (PI.  B,  4),  Porta  Magenta  (PL  A,  5),  and  Piazza  Michelangelo 
Buonarotti  to  San  Siro  (Ippodromo).  —  17.  Piazza  del  Duomo  bv  Via 
Carlo  Alberto  and  Via  Rugabella  (PL  E,  6,  7)  to  Porta  Lodovica  (Pl.'E,  8), 
returning  by  Via  Amedei  (PL  E,  6)  and  Via  Torino.  — 18.  Piazza  del  Duomo 
by  Via  Torino,  Via  Cesare  Correnti  (PL  C,  6,  7),  and  Via  Ausonio  (PL  B,  C, 
6,  7)  to  Via  Andrea  Solari  (PL  A,  7,  8).  —  19.  Piazza  del  Duomo  by 
Via  Torino,  Corso  di  Porta  Ticincse  (PL  D,  (i-8),  and  Porta  Ticinese  (PL 

D,  8)  to  Sa7i  Crisloforo.  —  21.  Piazza  del  Duomo  by  Piazza  Fontana 
(PL  F,  5)  and  Corso  di  Porta  Vittoria  (PL  H,  5)  to  Corso  Vcntidue  Marzo 
(comp.  PL  H,  5).  —  25.  Linea  Interstazionale :  from  Central  Station  bv 
Porta  Nuova  (PL  E,  F,  1),  Via  Pontaccio  (PL  D,  E,  3  ;  Brcra),  Piazzale 
Stazione  Nord  (PL  C,  4),  and  Via  Carducci  (PL  B,  C,  5,  6)  to  Stazione 
di  Porta  Oenova  or  Ticinese  (PL  B,  8).  —  27.  Piazzale  Loreto  (to  the 
N.E.  of  PL  H,  1)  by  Corso  Buenos  Ayres  (PL  H,  1,  2),  Corso  Venezia, 
Via  Palestro    (PL  G,  F,  3),    Via   AL   Manzoni,    Via   Monte    di    Pieta   (PI. 

E,  3,  4),  and  Foro  Bonaparte  to  Piazzale  Stazione  Nord.  —  29,  30.  Linea 
di  Circonvallazione  round  the  whole  of  the  old  town.  —  Fare  early  in 
the  morning  5  c,  at  other  times  10  c.  Transfer-tickets  ('biglietti  per  cor- 
respondcnza')  are  issued  on  some  lines.  Tliere  are  no  fixed  stations; 
passengers  hail  the  driver  when  they  wish  to  enter  and  ring  when  they 
wish  to  alight.  The  cars  running  to  tlie  Central  Station,  which  are  often 
overcrowded,   carrv  letter-boxes. 

Electric  Railway  to  Monza  (p.  193;  91/2  M.  in  1  hr.,  fares  70  or 
45  c.,  return  1  fr.  10  or  70  c.;  every  i/„  lir.  from  tlic  Porta  Venezia,  PL 
H  2)  via  the  Cnrso  liucnos  Ayres  (PL  H,  2,  1)  and  the  Viale  Monza  with 
its  plane-trees;  the  cliicf  stations  are  Precoffo,  with  a  brass-foundry,  and 
Sesto  (p.  193),  beyond  which  tlic  view  of  the  Alps  is  unimpeded.  The 
chief  stopping-places  in  Monza  are  at  the  station,  the  Piazza  Roma,  and 
the  royal  chntcau. 

Steam  Tramways  connect  Milan  with  a  large  part  of  Lombardy 
(comp.  tlic  Map,  p.  19:;).  The  only  line  of  possible  interest  for  the  stranger 
is  that  to  the   7'iirrc  dil  Hldiif/nno  (Cortosa  ;  see  p.  190)  and  Pavia. 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office  (PL  D,  5),  Via  della  Posta  2,  open  from 
8  a.m.    to  9  p.m.    (Sun.  8-.');    telegrams    received    at   niglit   also);    branch-, 
offices  at  the  Central  Station,  Via  Alessandro  Manzoni  34,  Via  Boccaccio  4, 
Corso  Venezia  12,  etc.  —  Pkkdmatio  Post  (posta  pneumatica),  with  letter- 
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boxes  at  the  Central  Station,  General  Post  Office,  Via  Al.  Manzoni  84, 
and  Piazza  Giovane  Italia  (PI.  A,  4,  5). 

Theatres  (comp.  p.  xxvii).  The  *Teatro  alia  Scala  (PI.  E,  4),  one 
of  the  largest  in  Europe,  was  built  by  Gius.  Piermarini  in  1776-78 
and  holds  3600  spectators.  The  performances  (operas,  ballets,  spectacular 
pieces)  take  place  during  winter  only.  The  interior  is  worthy  of  inspec- 
tion (open  9-4;  V2  fr.).  —  Teatro  Lirico  (PI.  F,  6),  built  by  Sfondrini 
in  1894,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Larga  and  the  Via  Rastrelli  (opera).  — 
Teatro  Dal  Verme  (PI.  D,  4),  Foro  Bonapnrte  (operas  and  ballets,  sometimes 
used  as  a  circus).  —  Teatro  Manzoni  (PI.  E,  5),  Piazza  San  Fedele,  ele- 
gantly fitted  up  (good  performances  of  comedj');  Teatro  FUodrammdtici 
(PI.  E,  4),  Via  San  Dalmazio  (dramas);  Teatro  Fossati  (PI.  D,  3),  Foro 
Bonaparte  (comedies,  operettas,  etc). ;  Teatro  Olt/mpia  (PI.  D,  4),  Via 
Benedetto  Cairoli  (plays  and  operas).  —  Theatres  of  Varieties  :  Kur- 
saal  Diana  (PI.  H,  2),  Viale  Monforte  (also  operettas) ;  Eden  Theatre 
(PI.  D,  4),  Via  Cairoli;  adm.  1  fr.  (very  mixed  public  at  these  two);  Tria- 
non, in  the  Splcndide  Corso  Hotel  (p.  152). 

Bands  play  in  summer  in  the  Piazza  della  Scala  (p.  162;  Thurs., 
8-10  p.m.),  the  Giardini  Pubblici  (p.  189;  Sun.,  3-6  and  8-11  p.m.),  and  the 
Parco  (p.  177;  Sun.,  8-11  p.m.). 

Bankers.  Banca  ComnierciaJe  Italiana  (PI.  E,  4;  p.  162),  Piazza 
della  Scala  3;  C'redUo  Italiano ,  Piazza  Cordusio;  Myliust  &  Co.,  Via 
Cleriei  4  (PI.  E,  4);  VonwiUer  &  Co.,  Via  Cordusio,  opposite  the  G.P.O.; 
Societd  Bancaria  3Iilanese,  Via  Tommaso  Grossi  1.  —  Money  Changers. 
Ponti,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo;  Rasini  &  Co.,  Via  dei 
Mercanti  (PI.  E,  5);   Vicini,  Canetta,  Sbarbaro,  &  Co.,  Via  Al.  Manzoni  3. 

Booksellers.  HoepH.  Galleria  de  Cristoforis  (p.  188),  Corso  Vitt. 
Emanuele  37 ;  Sacchi  &  Figli,  Corso  Venezia  13 ;  Libreria  Treves,  Gall. 
Vitt.  Emanuele ;  FratelU  Bocca,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  21 ;  Renw  Sandron, 
Via  Al.  Manzoni  7;  Ant.  VaUardi,  Piazza  alia  Scala  10;  Baldini,  Castoldi 
&  Co.,  Galleria  Vitt.  Emanuele;  Sperling  &  Kupfer,  Via  Morone  3.  — 
Newspapers.  II  C'orriere  della  Sera  (5  c);  La  Perseveranza ;  La  Sera; 
II  Serolo,  etc. 

Shops.  The  best  are  in  the  Corso  and  the  Galleria  Vittorio  Emanuele. 
The  Unione  Cooperativa  (PI.  D,  5),  Via  Mcravigli  9,  and  the  Alle  Citta 
d'' Italia  (FratelU  Bocconi),  Piazza  del  Duomo,  are  establishments  in  the 
style  of  the  large  Magasins  at  Paris  (fixed  prices).  —  Silks:  Ilaimann, 
Via  Al.  Manzoni  10;  Baictta,  Giovannoli,  &  Co.,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  31. 
— -  Inlaid  Furniture:  Pogliani,  Via  Monte  Napoleone  15.  —  Travelling 
requisites:  Franzi  &  Co.,  Via  Al.  Manzoni  15.  —  Photographs:  Bonomi, 
Gall.  Vitt.  Emanuele  84;  Compagnia  Rotograflca,  Via  Guastalla  9  (also 
photographic  materials).  —  Art  Dealers:  Grandi,  Corso  Venezia  12  (en- 
gravings); Grubicij ,  Piazza  Castello  2  (modern  art).  —  Cigars  (comp. 
p.  xxvi).  Genuine  havanas  may  be  obtained  from  Tagliabite,  Galleria  Vitt. 
Emanuele  90. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Hubert  Uiggins,  Piazza  Stazione  Centrale  3  (1-4); 
Dr.  Nadig,  Via  del  Monte  Napoleone  16;  Dr.  Schneider,  Foro  Bonaparte 
42;  Dr.  Schnlte.  Via  del  Monte  Napoleone  11.  — Dentists.  Dr.  Pape,  Via 
Gesu  12;  Dr.  Flatow,  Via  della  Pas.sarella  36.  —  Private  Hospitals. 
Asilo  EvangeUco  per  Ammalati,  Via  Monte  Rosa  12,  outside  the  Porta 
Magenta,  the  hospital  of  the  foreign  colony  in  Milan;  Casa  di  Salute 
Parapini,  Via  Alfonso  Lamarmora  8  (PI.  G,  H,  7).  —  Chemists.  Farmacia 
Anglo-Germania,  Piazza  Cordusio;  Cooperativa  Farmaceiitica ,  Piazza 
del  Duomo  (Via  Carlo  Alberto);  Valcamonica ,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  4; 
ZambcUetti,  Piazza  San  Carlo  1,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele;  Erba,  Piazza  del 
Duomo  (N.  side). 

Baths.  *Terme,  Foro  Bonaparte  68,  with  Turkish,  medicinal,  and 
swimming  baths  (ladies  9-12);  Tre  Re,  Via  Tie  Alberghi  24  (PI.  E,  6); 
Bagni  delV Annunciata,  Via  Annunciata  11 ;  Bagni  Centrali,  Corso  Vit- 
torio Emanuele  17,  with  medicinal  baths;  Bagno  delle  Gabelle,  Bastioni 
di  Porta  Nuova  (PI.  E,  1),  with  swimming-bath,  not  expensive.  —  Liscx 
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u-AisA-Nct.  Albtrgo  Diarno,  Via  Silvio  Pellico  (PI.  E,  5);  Piazza  del 
Diioiuo  (W.  side);  Piazza  San  Fidelc  (PI.  L,  4,  5);  Piazza  Cordusio,  ad- 
joining San  Babila  (PI.  O, -1) ;  Fore  Bonaparte,  by  the  Teatio  delVerme; 
in  tho  Park   and  the  Giardini  Pubblici. 

Clubs.  Italian  Alpine  Clnb  (Milan  Section),  Via  Silvio  Pellico  6 
(•1  to  6p.]u.  &  8.30  to  10  p.m.;  holidaj's  3-6).  —  Touring  Club  Italiano, 
see  p.  XX. 

Tourist  Agents.  Thos.  Cook  £  Son,  Via  Al.  Manzoni  7;  Totn-ing 
Office  Gondrand,  Galleria  Vitt.  Emanuelo  22:  Agemia  Chiari-Somniariva, 
Via  Broletto  2  (Piazza  Cordusio).  —  Groods  Agents.  FratcUi  Gondrand, 
Via  Pontaccio  21  (PI.  D,  3);  Seb.  Boxer,  Via  Carlo  Alberto  32;  Jacky 
Sunvnerer  <t  Co.,  Via  Solferino  20. 

Consuls.  British  Consul,  Joseph  H.  Tousey.  —  American  Consdl, 
Charles  M.  Caughi/;  vice-consul,  Chas.  C.  Broy. 

Anglican  Church..  All  Saints'  (PI.  D,  2),  Via  Solferino  17,  adjoining 
the  British  Consulate,  Sun.  at  8.30,  11,  and  3.30.  —  Waldensian  Church 
(Tcmpio  Valdese,    PI.  E,  6),   Piazza  Sau  Giovanni  in  Conca,   at  11  and  7. 

Collections  and  Objects  of  Interest.  For  a  list  of  the  national 
holidays,  see  p.  xxvii.  Most  of  the  museums  are  very  cold  in  winter,  but 
the  Brera  is  heated. 

Ambrosiana  (p.  178),  daily  10-4,  Sun.  and  holidays  1-4  (Nov. -Feb. 
10-3  &  1-3),  1  fr.  (Settala  Mu.seum  on  Sun.,  Wed.,  &  Frid.  only,  Sala  della 
Rosa  on  Sun.,  Tues.,  &  Thurs.).     Reading  Room  free. 

Aquarium  [-p.  Vil),  daily  9-7  (Oct. -March.  10-5),  25  c.;  closed  at  Ea.ster 
and  Christmas. 

Brera  (p.  165).  Library,  daily  9-5  (Nov.-April  9-7),  Sun.  10-2,  closed 
on  holidays.  Picture  Gallery,  week-days  10-4  (June,  July,  &  Aug.  9-3), 
1  fr;  on  Sun.  and  holidays,  9-12,  free.  Collection  of  Coins,  Mon.,  Wed., 
and  Frid.,  12-3;  closed  on  Sun.  &  holidays. 

Castello  Collections  {i.e.  Museo  Archeologieo  ed  Artistico,  Galleria 
d'Arte  Moderua,  and  Museo  del  Risorgimento  Nazionale;  pp.  173, 176),  Mou. 
1-4  or  1-5,  other  week-days  10-4  or  10-5,  1  fr. ;  open  free  on  Sun.  and  holi- 
days 11-1. 

Exhibition  of  the  Societa  i>er  Ic  Belle  Arti  (p.  164),  daily  9-6  (winter 
10-4),  1  fr.,  on  Sun.  and  holidays  50  c.  —  The  Accaderaia  di  Brera  also 
holds  its  exhibitions  of  modern  paintings  here. 

Last  Supjyer  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (p.  181),  daily  9.30-4.30  (Nov. -Feb. 
10-4),  Sun.  and  holidays  10-1 ;  adm.  1  fr. 

Museo  Borromeo\]>.  179),  Tues.  &  Frid.,  1-4,  fee  ('/2-I  fr.). 

Museo  Civico  di  Storia  Naturale  (p.  189),  Mon.  1-5  (Nov. -Feb.  1-4; 
closed  on  the  first  Mon.  in  each  month),  other  week-days  10-5  (10-4),  '/2  f r. ; 
Sun.  and  holidays  9-11.30  &  1-5  (1-4),  free. 

Museo  Pokli-Pe:=6li  (p.  163),  week-days  9-4  (Nov. -Feb.  10-4),  1  f r. ; 
Sun.  and  holidays  9-12,  20  c. 

Palazzo  Reale  (p.  162),  daily  10-12,  on  application  (1  fr.);  free  on 
8un.  &  Thurs.,  12-1. 

Principal  Attractions  (2  davs).  1st  Day.  Morning:  *Cathedral 
(p.  1.VJ;  Mass  11-12  on  Sun.),  ascend  to  the  *Roof  (p.  161);  Galleria  Vittorio 
Emanuelc  (p.  Iti2);  Palazzo  Marino  (p.  1()2) ;  *Brera  Gallery  (p.  165).  After- 
noon: Piazza  doi  Merranti  (p.  172);  Castello  Collections  (pp.  173-176). 
Evening:  walk  in  the  Corso  Vitt.  Eraanuele  (p.  188)  and  Piazza  del  Duomo 
(p.  159).  —  2nil  Day.  Morning:  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  (p.  181)  and 
♦Leonardo  da  Vinfi's  Last  Supper  (p.  181);  Sant' Ambrogio  (p.  182);  ♦San 
Lorenzo  (p.  184);  *San  Satiro  (p.  183);  *Ospedale  Maggiore  (p.  187).  After- 
noon: Museo  Poldi-Pezzoli  (p.  163).  Evening:  Giardini  Pubblici  (p.  189).  — 
Excursion  to  Chiaravalle  (best  by  carriage)  and  to  the  *Certosa  di  Pavia, 
see  p.  190;  to  Monza,  see  p.  193;  to  Varese  (Monte  Tre  Croci),  see  p.  220. 

The  valets-de-place  and  hawkers  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  are  a  great 
nuisance.  Travellers  sliould  be  on  their  guard  against  pickpockets  in  the 
Cathedral  and  on  the  platforms  of  the  tramway-cars. 
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Milan  (405  ft.),  Ital.  Mildno,  the  Mediolannm  of  the  Romans, 
is  the  capital  of  Lorabardy,  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  second  army  corps,  and  the  most  populous  city  in 
Italy  (610,000  inhab.,  incl.  a  garrison  of  8300  men).  It  lies  on  the 
small  river  Olona  (p.  224),  in  the  middle  of  the  fruitful  Lombardic 
plain  and  near  the  mouths  of  several  important  Alpine  passes. 
As  the  chief  railway  centre,  the  wealthiest  manufacturing  town, 
the  principal  financial  centre,  and  headquarters  of  the  booksell- 
ing trade,  it  claims  to  be  the  virtual  capital  ('capitale  morale') 
of  Italy  and  the  focus  of  its  modern  activity  and  life.  It  is  the 
largest  silk-market  in  Europe  (over  200  large  firms),  and  its  manu- 
factures of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  gloves,  railway  rolling  stock, 
and  art-furniture  are  important  also.  It  exports  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  and  other  country 
produce.  The  as  yet  little  developed  internal  navigation  of  N.  Italy 
is  served  by  the  Ddrsena  (PI.  C,  8),  or  harbour  on  the  Olona,  which 
is  connected  by  means  of  the  Naviglio  Grande  (p.  85)  with  the 
Ticino  and  the  Lago  Maggiore,  by  the  Naviglio  di  Pavia  (p.  240) 
with  the  Ticino  and  the  Po,  and  by  the  Naviglio  della  Martesana 
(p.  194)  with  the  Adda,  the  Lake  of  Corao,  and  the  Po.  About 
8000  river-craft  enter  the  harbour  annually.  There  are  numerous 
Swiss  and  G-erman  residents. 

History  (comp.  also  p.  150).  The  favourable  situation  of  Milan  ha« 
always  secured  for  it  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  Under  the  Romaus, 
who  conquered  it  in  222  B.C.,  it  was  the  largest  city  of  Italy  but  one, 
but  owing  to  its  repeated  destruction  hardly  a  trace  of  that  period  has 
been  left  (p.  184).  After  the  decay  of  the  Lombard  sovereignty  the 
power  of  the  archbishops  increased  enormously,  especially  under  Aribert 
(1018-45),  against  whom  the  smaller  vassals  formed  a  league  in  1035, 
known  as  the  Motta.  At  a  later  date  the  people,  grouped  round  the 
Carroccio,  fought  for  the  Archbishops  both  against  Conrad  II.  and  against 
the  noblesse,  expelling  the  latter  from  the  city  in  1041.  At  that  time 
the  trade  and  industry  of  Milan,  especially  the  weaving  of  woollen  goods 
and  the  making  of  arms  and  objects  in  gold,  had  become  very  important. 
The  Roman  walls  had  long  before  become  too  cramped,  and  in  1157  an 
almost  circular  moat,  still  preserved  in  the  inner  canal  (Navi(/Uo),  was 
constructed  round  the  town.  In  1162,  however,  the  Emp.  Frederick  I., 
with  the  help  of  the  Ghibelline  towns  of  Lorabardy,  totally  destroyed  the 
city  with  the  exception  of  a  few  churches.  His  severe  rule,  however,  soon 
roused  the  whole  of  Lombardy  against  him;  five  j'ears  later  (1167)  Milan 
was  rebuilt  by  the  allied  cities  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Mantua,  and  Verona, 
while  the  battle  of  Legnano  (p.  6;  1176)  finally  shattered  Barbarossa's 
hopes  of  re-establishing  the  empire  of  Charlemagne. 

The  Visconti  (p.  151),  who  became  'Signori'  of  Milan  in  1277  and 
furnished  several  occupants  to  the  archiepiscopal  chair,  made  an  end  of 
the  city's  constitutional  independence,  but  benefited  it  by  the  introduction 
of  the  silk-industry  (ca.  1340),  by  the  wide  extension  of  their  sway,  and 
by  the  construction  of  a  new  outer  rampart  (the  Refosso  or  Redefosso) 
to  protect  the  suburbs.  The  Sforzas  (1450-1535)  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
the  Milanese  to  their  loss  of  liberty  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  court  and 
their  patronage  of  art. 

The  wars  of  the  early  part  of  the  16th  cent,  and  the  heavy  taxes  of 
the  Spanish  Period  did  not  prevent  the  growth  of  the  city,  which  in  1590 
numbered  246,000  inhabitants.    In  1527  city-walls  were  erected  on  the  site 
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of  the  outer  ramparts,  and  in  1549  a  new  scries  of  fortified  and  bastioned 
walls  were  begun.  In  1714  Milan,  with  the  rest  of  Lombardy,  passed  into 
the  hands  oi  Auatria,  under  whom  it  enjoyed  a  much  better  gorernment. 
In  1797  it  became  the  capital  of  the  'Cisalpine  Repnblic',  and  then  (down 
to  1815)  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  Itali/.  Tlie  bloody  insurrection  of  the 
Cinque  Gioniate  (Marcli  17th-22nd,  1848)  compelled  the  AuKtrians  to  eva- 
cuate the  city  for  several  months,  and  the  patriotic  agitations  which  en- 
sued were  happily  ended  by  tiie  desired  union  with  the  new  kingdom  of 
Italy  iu  1859. 

Art  History.  The  only  buildings  of  the  early-Christiau  and  Roman- 
esque periods  that  survived  the  destruction  of  1162  were  the  churches  of 
San  Lorenzo  (tlie  oldest  church  in  Milan),  Sant'  Ambrogio  (the  quaintest 
church  in  Milan),  San  Simpliciano,  San  Sepolcro,  San  Celso,  and  San 
Babila.  The  Gothic  churches  are  of  more  decorative  than  constructive 
value;  some,  like  the  cathedral,  represent  a  not  very  successful  com- 
promise between  the  styles  of  the  N.  and  of  Italy,  while  others  follow 
Venetian  models  (the  Frari). 

It  was  not  till  after  1450  that  Filarete  (Ospedale  Maggiore)  and  Michc- 
lozzo  (Banco  Mediceo,  Cappella  Portinari  in  Sant'  Eustorgio)  succeeded 
in  introducing  the  Tuscan  early -Renaissance  style,  and  this  only  after 
protracted  struggles  with  the  Lombard  masters,  who  clung  obstinately  to 
the  pointed  arch.  Their  influence,  along  with  traces  of  that  of  N.  art, 
is  mirrored  in  the  Lonibardic  school  of  sculpture,  which  grew  up  about 
1110  and  gradually  extended  its  activity  to  Venice,  Genoa,  S.  Italy,  and 
even  Spain.  Its  principal  masters,  Crisioforo  Mantegazza  (d.  1482),  Giov. 
Ant.  Amadeo  (1447-1522),  Cristoforo  Solari  (d.  1527),  and  Tomm.  Rodari 
(d.  1533),  may  best  be  studied  in  the  Certosa  in  Pavia,  the  Cappella  Col- 
Iconi  in  Bergamo,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Como.  The  decline  of  the  style 
is  shown  in  the  late  works  of  Agoatino  Bnsti,  surnamed  Bambaia  (ca. 
1480-1518).  A  more  serious  and  realistic  conception  is  revealed  by  the 
versatile  Cristoforo  Foppa,  surnamed  CaradosKO  (ca.  1452-1527),  who  is 
famous  also  as  a  mcdal-cngraver  and  goldsmith.  —  The  earlier  painters 
of  this  period,  such  as  Vincenzo  Foppa  (flourished  1457-1516),  who  was 
born  at  Brescia  but  trained  in  Padua,  and  liis  pupil  Ambrogio  Borgognone 
(flourished  1480-1523),  remained   faithful  to  the  local  tradition. 

Milan  reached  the  zenith  of  its  art- reputation  as  the  residence  of 
Bramante  (1472-1500),  to  whom  are  due  San  Satiro,  the  choir  and  dome 
of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  and  the  cloisters  of  Sant'  Ambrogio,  and  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  (148.5-1.500  and  1.506-16).  The  latter  here  executed  his 
masterpieces:  the  Last  Supper  and  the  clay  moilcl  of  the  equestrian  mon- 
ument of  Francesco  Sforza,  destroyed  by  the  Frcnfb  in  1 199.  Among  the 
pupils  of  Leonardo  were  the  painters  Giovanni  Antonio  Boltrafpo,  Marco 
d'  Oggiono,  Andrea  Sal ai no,  Cesare  dn  Sento.  and  Gianpirtrino :  and  his 
influenee  is  manifest  also  in  the  works  ot  Andrea  Solario,  Bramantino, 
Hernardino  Liiini ,  Gioo.  Ant.  Bazzi  (il  Sddoma:  ca.  1477-1519),  and 
Gandenzio  Ferrari  (ra.  1471-1546),  a  much -travelled  artist,  who  shows 
also  traocs  of  liis  study  of  Pictro  Perugino,   Raphael,  and  Corrcggio. 

Wc  rerognize  Rramante's  stj-le  in  many  buildings  of  Lombardy,  such 
as  Santa  Maria  in  Busto  Arsizio,  the  church  of  Abbiategrasso,  Santa  Maria 
dclla  Croce  at  Crema,  the  Cathc<Iral  and  Santa  Maria  de  Canepanova  at 
I'avia,  and  tlie  Ineoronata  at  Lodi.  Milan  itself  owes  its  present  architect- 
ural physiognomy  rather  to  the  masters  of  the  late-Renaissance  —  Galeazzo 
AlcHsi  fp.  101 ;  Pal.  Marino),  Vine.  Seregni  (1503-91 ;  Pal.  dei  Giureconsulti), 
mid  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  of  Bologna  (p.  471;  1.537-97;  court  of  the  Archi- 
cpiseopal  Palace).  The  churches  by  these  architects  (San  Paolo  al  Corpo, 
San  Vittore,  San  Fedcle,  San  Scliastiano)  show  the  transition  to  the  baroque 
Ntylc.  The  most  important  architect  of  the  17th  cent,  was  Franc.  Maria 
BicrhinI,  who  flourished  ca.  1605-51  (Brera  Palace,  lower  parts  of  the 
cathedral  facade,  San  Giuseppe,  Pal.  Litta,  middle  part  of  the  Ospedalo 
Maggiore).  The  latest  creations  of  the  baroque  style  (Pal.  Cusani,  San 
Pictro  Celestino)   were    immediately  succeeded   by  the   pseudo- classical 
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buildings  of  Giuseppe  Piennarini  (1734-1806;  side-facade  of  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace,  Pal.  Belgioioso,  Pal.  Rcale),  Luigi  C'a7iotiica  (1764-1844; 
Arena),  and  Luigi  C'agnola  (1762-1833;  Arco  della  Pace). 

The  three  earlier  Procaccini.  the  chief  painters  after  IS.'JO,  betray  the 
mannerism  of  the  Caracci,  while  Ercole  Procaccini  the  Younger  (1596- 
1676),  Giov.  Batt.  Cregpi,  surnamed  II  Cerano  (1557-1633),  Daniele  Crespi 
(1590-1630),  and  Carlo  Franc.  Nuvolone  (1608-61)  are  vigorous  disciples  of 
the  same  eclectic  masters  (p.  472).  —  The  sculpture  of  this  period  is  in- 
significant. 

Since  the  Napoleonic  period,  and  more  especially  since  1859,  Milan 
has  assumed  a  modern  appearance,  owing  to  comprehensive  internal  im- 
provements, to  which  many  notable  buildings  have  been  sacrificed.  In 
painting  it  ranks  with  Venice  and  Rome  among  the  most  important  artistic 
centres  of  modern  Italy.  Sculpture  is  here  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  have  become  almost  a  special  industry.  The  Milanese  sculptors  take 
great  pride  in  their  technical  skill,  and  in  effective  imitations  of  nature. 

a.  Prom  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  to  the  Central  Station. 

Northern  Quarters  of  the  City.    Brera  Gallery. 

The  focus  of  the  commercial  and  public  life  of  Milan  is  the 
*Piazza  del  Duomo  (PI.  E,  5),  much  extended  since  1876  and 
now  enclosed  on  the  N.  and  S.  by  imposing  edifices  designed  by 
Mengoni  (p.  162).  It  is  a  centre  for  electric  tramways  (p.  154).  In 
the  middle  of  the  piazza  rises  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  II.,  by  Ercole  Rosa  (1896),  on  a  pedestal  bearing  reliefs 
of  the  Allies  entering  Milan  after  the  battle  of  Magenta. 

The  celebrated  *Cathedral  (PI.  E,  F,  5),  dedicated  'Maria; 
Nasceiifi',  as  the  inscription  on  the  facade  announces  and  as  the 
gilded  statue  on  the  central  tower  indicates,  is  built  on  the  site  of 
the  smaller  early-Christian  basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  It  was 
at  that  period  the  largest  church  in  existence  and  it  is  still  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  sumptuous  in  the  world.  This  huge  structure, 
made  of  white  marble  from  Candoglia  (p.  5)  and  other  quarries, 
covers  an  area  of  14,000  sq.  yds.  (of  which  about  2400  sq.  yds.  are 
taken  up  by  the  walls  and  pillars),  and  holds  about  40,000  people. 
The  interior  is  486  ft.  in  length,  the  transept  289  ft.  across,  the 
facade  202  ft.  in  breadth;  the  nave  151  ft.  in  height,  56  ft.  in 
breadth.  The  dome  is  223  ft.  in  height;  the  total  height,  to  the 
top  of  the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  is  354  ft.  The  buttresses  and  the 
roof  are  adorned  with  135  pinnacles,  and  the  exterior  with  about 
2300  statues  in  marble.  The  stained-glass  windows  in  the  choir 
are  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  cathedral  was  founded  by  the  splendour-loving  Gian  Ga- 
leazzo  Visconti  in  1386.  Simone  da  Orsenigo  and  Marco  da  Cam- 
pione  (d.  1390)  are  named  as  the  earliest  master-builders.  The 
building  progressed  but  slowly,  owing  to  the  dissensions  between 
the  Italian  architects  and  the  German  and  French  masters  (Nicholas 
de  Bonavenfnri,  Hans  von  Freihurg,  Heinrich  von  Gmilnd, 
Ulrich  von  Fussingen,  Jean  Mignot,  and  others),  who  were  fre- 
quently called  to  their  aid.    The  result  is  a  compromise  between 
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111.'  Italian  and  tlio  Northern  points  of  view.  Among  later  .super- 
intendent.s  of  the  building- operations  were  Filijipo  degli  Organi 
of  Modena  (sole  architect  from  1402  to  1448),  Giovanni  Solari 
and  his  son  Guini forte  Solari  (between  1459  and  1476),  Francesco 
di  Giorgio  of  Siena  and  Giov.  Ant.  Amadeo  (about  1500),  and  Giov. 
Dolcebuono,  Cristoforo  Solari,  etc.  The  crypt  and  the  baptistery, 
the  style  of  which  is  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  design 
of  the  building,  were  added  after  1567  hy  Pellegrino  Tihaldi,  who 
also  laid  down  the  marble  pavement  and  designed  a  baroque  fagadc. 
The  church  was  consecrated  by  San  Carlo  Borromeo  on  Oct.  20th, 
1577.  The  dome  was  a  creation  of  Amadeo  and  Dolcebuono;  the 
minaret-like  spire  which  surmounts  it,  95  ft.  in  height,  was  added 
by  Croce  and  Merida  more  than  two  centuries  later  (1759-69).  The 
*Fa5ade,  begun  in  1616  hj  Ricchini  (cathedral-architect  in  1605- 
38),  more  or  less  after  Tibaldi's  design,  remained  uncompleted  until 
Napoleon  caused  the  works  to  be  resumed,  with  modifications  by 
Buzzi  and  Fel.  Soave  (1805-9).  The  pinnacles  and  their  plastic 
ornamentation  date  mainly  from  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  facade  was  restored  in  1903-7.  Tlie 
neo-Gothic  bronze  door  of  the  main  portal,  with  reliefs  from  the 
life  of  the  Virgin,  is  by  Lodovico  PogliagJii  (1906). 

The  church  is  cruciform  in  plan,  with  double  aisles  and  a 
transept,  the  latter  also  flanked  with  aisles.  The  Interior  (open 
from  5.30  or  6.30  a.m.  till  dusk)  is  supported  by  fifty-two  gigantic 
pillars,  each  11  ft.  in  diameter,  above  the  capitals  of  which  are 
unplcasing  canopied  niches  with  statues.  The  general  efi"ect  is  very 
impressive  in  spite  of  the  inadequate  light. 

Interior.  —  Right  Aisle.  Sarcophagus  of  Archbishop  Aribcrtfp.  157), 
above  wliieh  is  a  gilded  crucifix  of  the  11th  century.  Monument  of 
Ottone  Yisconti  (d.  1295)  and  Giovanni  Visconti  (d.  1351),  both  archbishops 
of  Milan.  Gothic  monument  of  Marco  Carelli  (d.  1394),  the  merchant 
prince,  in  the  style  of  Niccolb  d'Ar-ezzo  (p.  35(5).  Tomb  of  Canon  Vimer- 
cati,  by  Bambaia.  —  Right  Transept.  Huge  stained-glass  window,  with 
scenes  from  the  life  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  (1910).  To  the  right,  by  the 
staircase  to  the  roof  (ticket  -  office ;  p.  161),  is  the  *Monunicnt  of  the 
brothers  Gian  Giacomo  and  Gal)rielo  lic'  Medici,  both  of  Milan,  erected 
liy  their  brother  Pope  Pius  IV.  (15(iO-02),  the  bronze  figures  by  Lcone 
I.ioui.  The  altar  of  the  Offering  of  Mary  (opposite,  to  tlio  left)  is  adorned 
with  fine  reliefs  by  liamhnin.  with  a  relief  of  the  Nativity  of  tlie  Virgin 
l)y  Tdiitardini  (1863)  at  the  foot.  Adjacent  is  the  statue  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew by  Marco  Agrafe  (1502),  anatomically  remarkable,  as  the  saint  is 
represented  flayed,  with  his  skin  on  his  shoulder,  and  bearing  the  modest 
inscription  'non  me  Praxiteles  sed  Marcus  finxit  Agrates'. 

Ambulatokv.  Tlie  door  of  the  S.  Sacristy  here  is  remarkable  for  its 
richly  sculptured  Gothic  decorations,  by  Hans  Fernach  (1393).  In  the 
sacristy  are  a  figure  of  Christ  by  Cristoforo  Solari  and  the  Theasuky 
(adm.  1  fr.),  which  contains  silver  statues  and  candelabra  of  the  17th  cent.; 
the  enamelled  Evangcliuin  of  Abp.  Aribert  (p.  157);  diptychs  of  the  6th  cent. ; 
book-covers  adorned  with  Byzantine  and  Lombardic  carving  of  tlie  early 
middle  ages;  ivory  censer  bclou'^'ing  to  Abp.  Godfrey  (d.  977),  originally 
used  at  the  coronation  of  Otho  II.;    and  a  golden  Pax  by  Cara^losso  {?). 

In  the  ambulatory,  a  little  farther  on,  in  a  highly  revered  Madonna, 
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erroneously  ascribed  to  Bern.  Ltcini,  bej'ond  which  is  a  sitting  figure  of 
Martin  V.  by  lacopino  da  Tradate  (1421).  Then  the  black  marble  Mon- 
ument of  Cardinal  Marino  Caracciolo  (d.  1538),  by  Bambaia.  The  fourth 
of  the  handsome  neo-Gothic  confessionals  is  for  the  English,  French, 
German,  and  Spanish  languages.  The  stained  glass  in  the  three  vast  choir- 
windows,  comprising  3oO  Scriptural  subjects,  mostly  copied  from  old  pic- 
tures, were  executed  by  Giov.  Bertini  (1814).  —  Before  the  N.  Sacristy 
is  reached  the  statue  of  Pius  IV.  is  seen  above,  in  a  sitting  posture,  by 
Angela  de  ilarinis  (11  Siciliano:  1556).  The  door  of  this  sacristy  is 
adorned  with  fine  sculptures  by  lac.  da  Campione  (d.  1398). 

Choir.  The  marble  screens  and  the  tabernacle  of  the  high-altar  (1568) 
were  designed  by  Tibaldi.  —  In  the  spandrels  of  the  Dome  are  statues 
of  the  four  Latin  Church  Fathers,  by  Cristoforo  Solari  (1501).  —  In  the 
Crypt  is  the  Cappella  San  Carlo  Borromeo  (p.  239),  with  the  tomb  of 
the  saint,  built  by  Ricchini  and  redecorated  by  Pestagalli  (1817).  The 
reliquary,  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels,  was  a  gift  of  Philip  IT. 
of  Spain.  Entrance  opposite  the  doors  to  the  sacristy,  to  the  N.  and  S. 
of  the  choir  (open  free  till  10  a.m.,  at  other  times  1  f r. ;  for  showing  the 
relics  of  the  saint  5  fr.). 

In  the  centre  of  the  X.  Transept  is  a  valuable  bronze  *Candelabrum, 
in  the  form  of  a  tree  with  seven  branches  and  decorated  with  figures  ou 
the  lower  portions  (probably  a  French  work  of  the  13th  cent.). 

Left  Aisle.  Altar-piece,  painted  in  1600  hy  Fed.  Baroccio,  represent- 
ing Sant'  Ambrogio  releasing  Emp.  Theodosius  from  ecclesiastical  penal- 
ties (1600).  The  third  chapel  contains  the  old  wooden  Crucifix  which  San 
Carlo  Borromeo  bore  in  1576,  when  engaged,  barefooted,  in  his  missions 
of  mercy  during  the  plague.  Adjacent,  the  monument  of  three  archbishops 
of  the  Arcimboldi  family  (1555),  and  by  the  wall,  the  statues  of  eight 
Apostles  (13th  cent.).  Not  far  from  the  N.  side -door  is  the  Font,  con- 
sisting of  an   antique  bath  of  porphyry :   canopy  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi. 

The  traveller  should  not  omit  to  ascend  to  the  *Koof  and 
Tower  of  the  Cathedral.  The  staircase  ascends  from  the  corner 
of  the  right  transept  (ticket  25  c;  panorama  of  the  Alps  75  c; 
guide  needless).  Single  visitors  are  not  now  admitted,  except  when 
other  visitors  are  already  at  the  top.  We  first  mount  to  the  roof 
(158  steps),  where  we  get  a  good  view  from  the  platform  of  the 
•  fagade.  At  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  church,  above  the  N.  sacristy,  is 
the  oldest  pinnacle  (Guglia  Carelli),  with  sculptures  in  the  manner 
of  Niccolb  d'Arezzo.  Adjacent  is  a  group  of  Adam  and  Abel,  by 
Cristof.  Solari,  to  whom  is  ascribed  also  the  Eve  and  Cain  at  the 
S.E.  corner. 

We  now  turn  to  the  dome  (Tiburio),  the  oldest  and  finest  pin- 
nacle of  which,  on  the  N.E.  side,  is  by  Amadeo.  On  the  opposite 
side  is  a  winding  staircase  (177  steps)  leading  to  the  platform  of 
the  dome;  to  reach  the  highest  gallery  of  the  tow^er,  just  below  the 
figure  of  the  Virgin  by  Giuseppe  Bini  (1773),  we  must  mount  193 
steps  more.  A  watchman,  generally  stationed  at  the  top,  possesses 
a  good  telescope. 

View.  To  the  extreme  left  (S.W.),  Monte  Viso  (p.  52),  then  Mont 
Cenis  (p.  2);  between  these  two,  lower  down,  the  Superga  (p.  47)  near 
Turin;  Mont  Blanc,  Great  St.  Bernard;  Monte  Rosa,  the  most  conspicuous 
of  all;  then,  the  Mischabelhorner,  Monte  Moro,  the  Fletschhorn,  the  Monte 
Leone  near  the  Simplon,  the  Bernese  Alps,  Spliigen,  the  Bernina,  and 
(in  the  distance  to  the  E.)  the  Ortler.  The  foreground  on  the  N.  is  occupied 
by  the  hilly  district  between  the  Lago  Maggiorc  and  the  Lago  di  Como. 
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To  the  S.  the  Certosa  di  Pavia  (p.  191)  is  visible,  farther  E.  the  towers  and 
domes  of  Pavia  itself,  in  the  background  the  Apennines.  The  atmosphero 
is  never  clear  enough  to  sec  all  these  points  except  early  in  the  morning. 

To  the  S.  stands  the  Palazzo  Reale  (PI.  E,  F,  5,  6;  adm., 
see  p.  156),  built  in  1788  by  Piermarini  on  the  site  of  the  Palazzo 
di  Corte,  the  earliest  mansion  of  the  Visconti  and  the  Sforza;  the 
facade  on  the  Via  Larga  is  by  Gius.  Tazzmf  (1836).  It  is  adorned 
with  frescoes  by  Andrea  Appiani,  Giul.  Traballesi,  Pelagio  Palagi, 
and  Franc.  Hayez,  and  contains  several  handsome  saloons.  In  the 
Via  del  Palazzo  Reale,  to  the  E.  of  the  palace,  are  visible  the 
*Tower  (1330;  built  by  F.  Pecorari)  and  apse  of  the  church  of  San 
Gottardo,  formerly  the  chapel  of  the  Visconti. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Royal  Palace,  in  the  Piazza,  del  Campo  Santo 
(formerly  the  cathedral-cemetery),  rises  the  large  Archiepiscopal 
Palace  [Palazzo  Arcivescovile ;  PI.  F,  5),  erected  by  Abp.  Guido 
Ant.  Arcimboldi  in  1494  et  seq.  in  the  early-Renaissance  style,  but 
altered  in  1570  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi,  while  the  facade  towards 
the  Piazza  Fontana  is  by  Gius.  Piermarini.  The  first  court  (Cortile 
della  Can6nica)  has  a  double  colonnade  and  colossal  statues  (Moses 
and  Aaron)  by  Tantardini  and  Strazza.  The  second  court,  on  the 
side  ne-vt  the  Piazza  Fontana,  completed  by  Fed.  Borromeo  (p.  178), 
is  embellished  with  decorative  paintings  of  the  Renaissance  (skil- 
fully restored). 

The  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  is  skirted  by  the  Via 
Carlo  Alberto,  beyond  which,  to  the  N.W.,  lies  the  Piazza  dei 
Mercanti  (p.  172). 

On  the  N.  side  is  the  imposing  palatial  facade  (finished  in  1878) 
which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  *Galleria  Vittorio  Smanuele 
(PI.  E,  5),  connecting  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  with  the  Piazza  della 
Scala.  This  was  built  in  1865-67  by  Gius.  Mengoni  at  at  cost  of 
320,000Z.  and  is  the  most  imposing  structure  of  the  kind  in  Europe 
(213  yds.  in  length,  16  yds.  in  breadth,  and  85  ft.  in  height).  The 
form  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  an  octagon  in  the  centre,  crowned 
:it  a  height  of  157  ft.  with  a  glass  cupola. 

The  Piazza  della  Scala  (PI.  E,  4)  is  embellished  with  the 
Monument  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1519)  by  Magni  (1872); 
round  the  pedestal  arc  Marco  d'Oggiono,  Cesare  da  Sesto,  Salaino, 
and  Boltraffio,  four  of  Leonardo's  pupils.  —  In  the  piazza,  to  the 
N.W.,  is  the  2'eatro  alia  Scala  (p.  155);  to  the  N.E.,  the  Banca 
Commerciak  Italiana,  by  Luca  Beltrami  (1907-10).  To  the  S.E. 
is  the  large  Palazzo  Marino  (PI.  E,  4),  the  Municipio  since  1861, 
erected  by  Galeazzo  Alessi  (p.  158)  in  1558-60  for  Tom.  Marini  of 
Genoa.  The  main  facade,  towards  the  Piazza  della  Scala,  was  com- 
pleted in  1890  from  the  designs  of  Luca  Beltrami.  The  *Gourt 
and  the  council-chamber  (formerly  the  ball-room)  on  the  first  floor 
are  interesting. 
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Behind  the  Pal.  Marino  is  the  Piazza  San  Fedele,  with  a  bronze 
statue  of  Alessandro  Mamoni  (p.  195)  and,  to  the  N.,  the  Jesuit 
church  of  San  Fedele  (PI.  E,  F,  4),  erected  by  San  Carlo  Borro- 
meo  in  1569  from  designs  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  and  containing  a 
sumptuous  high-altar  and  two  fine  bronze  candelabra.  The  adjoin- 
ing Palazzo  del  Censo  ed  Archivio  was  formerly  the  Jesuit  college. 
—  To  the  N.E.,  Via  degli  Omenoni  1,  is  the  Palazzo  degli  Omenoni, 
erected  by  Leone  Leoni  and  adorned  with  Atlantes.  The  Via  degli 
Omenoni  ends  in  the  Piazza  Belgioioso  (PI.  F,  4),  in  which  are  the 
Palazzo  Belgioioso  (No.  2),  by  Piermarini  (1777),  and  Manzoni^s 
House  (No.  3),  with  frescoes  by  Giac.  Campi  (1894). 

Adjacent,  Via  Morone  10,  is  the  *Museo  Poldi-Pezzoli 
(PI.  E,  F,  4),  bequeathed  to  the  town  by  Gian  Giac.  Poldi-Pezzoli  in 
1879  and  exhibited  in  the  tastefully-furnished  house  of  the  founder. 
The  collections  include  pictures,  textile  fabrics,  arms  and  armour, 
and  small  antiques  (adm.,  p.  156;  catalogue,  1911,  1  fr.).  Director, 
Camillo  Boifo. 

Ground  Floor.  Room  I.  Oriental  carpets.  —  Room  III  (left).  Coptic 
textiles;  among  the  paintings:  73.  Carlo  Maratta,  Portrait  of  a  cardinal. 

First  Floor.  In  the  Sala  Verde  (to  the  left),  formerly  the  library, 
is  an  ancient  Flemish  tapestry  (15th  cent.),  representing  King  Solomon 
and  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  Paintings:  *95.  Ribera,  Portrait  of  an  ecclesi- 
astic (1638);  *103.  Fr.  Guardi,  Lagoon  at  Venice;  107.  Bern.  Belotto, 
View  of  Padua;  113.  Giov.  Dom.  Tiepolo,  Madonna  with  saints;  114,  115. 
Giov.  Batt.  Tiepulo,  Two  sketches.  —  The  Antisala  and  the  Sala  Gialla, 
the  next  two  rooms,  contain  nothing  of  importance. 

Salone  Dorato  (to  the  right).  In  the  wall-case  is  porcelain;  in  the 
case  at  the  window,  antique  gold  ornaments  and  goldsmith's  work  of  the 
16-l8th  cent. ;  in  the  centre-case,  valuable  ecclesiastical  vessels,  etc.  (some 
Gothic);  in  the  last  case,  antique  glass,  vases,  and  bronzes.  Beside  the 
mirror,  Persian  weapons  and  fine  *Persian  carpet  (15th  cent. '?).  Pictures : 
*157.  Dom.  Veneziano  (here  ascribed  to  Piero  delta  Francesca),  Portrait 
of  a  woman;  156.  Botticelli,  Madonna.  Bronze  bust  of  Ulpiano  Volpi, 
Bishop  of  Chieti,  hy  Lor.  Bernini  (No.  367).  —  In  the  small  room  adjacent : 
Lucas  Cranach,  Christ,  Madonna;  436.   /  esellino (^),  Annunciation. 

Sala  Nera.  Pictures:  473.  Signorelli,  St.  Barbara;  474.  Borgognonc, 
St.  Catharine;  *l'll.  Mariotto  Albertinelli,  Small  winged  altar-piece,  with 
the  Madonna  and  SS.  Catharine  and  Barbara  within  and  the  Annunciation 
without  (1500).  —  Sala  dei  Vetri  (formerly  a  bedroom).  Glass  from 
Murano  (p.  414).  Pictures:  490-492.  Fra  Vittore  Ghidandi  (p.  352),  Por- 
traits ;  489.  Bertini,  Portrait  of  the  founder.  —  Corner  Room  (Gabinetto 
Dante).  Romanesque  crosses  and  reliquaries.  —  Sala  degli  Specchi. 
555.  Girolavio  Romanino,  Madonna  enthroned  with  saints  and  angels,  in 
an  attractive  landscape;  560.  Palma  Vecchio,  Portrait. 

Sala  del  Perugino.  *577.  Franc.  Morone,  Samson  and  Delilah 
(signature  'Victor  Carpatius'  forged);  581.  And.  Vei'rocchio,  Madonna  with 
angels  (school-piece) ;  589.  Ant.  Vivarini,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  angels  : 
593.  Pietro  Lorenzetti,  Same  subject;  597.  Cosiino  Tura,  Maternal  love 
(school-piece);  598.  Piero  della Francesca,  St.  Dominic;  600.  Cos.  Tura,  A 
canonized  bishop;  Pietro  Perugino,  *Madonna  with  angels  (in  the  middle). 

Gabinetto  dei  Veneti.  617,  618,  Bart.  Montagna,  St.  Jerome  and 
St.  Paul;  Carlo  Crivelli,  620.  Christ  and  St.  Francis,  621.  St.  Sebastian; 
624.  Giov.  Bellini,  Risen  Christ;  627.  Franc.  Btionsignori ,  Portrait; 
Cima  da  Conegliano,  *Bacchus  and  Ariadne ;  *625.  Mantegna,  Madonna 
with  the  sleeping  Child  (showing  the  influence  of  Donatello);  Qll.  Andr. 
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PrevitaU,  Portrait.  —  Eeturning  to  the  Sala  degli  Speech!  we  enter,  to 
the  right,  the  — 

Sala  dei  Lombardi.  *637.  Andrea  Solaria,  Ecce  Homo ;  126.  Borgo- 
qnone.  Madonna  with  singing  angels ;  *642.  Giov.  Ant.  Boltrafflo,  Madonna  ; 
'tU3.  I'inc.  Fupjm,  Madonna;  052.  Luini,  St.  Jerome;  A.  Solario,  *655.  Rest 
(in  the  Flight  into  Egypt  (1515),  653.  John  the  Baptist,  657.  St.  Catharine 
(if  Alexandria;  B.  Luini,  659.  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  with  the  weeping 
Mary,  663.  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine.  On  easels:  667.  Cesare  da  Sesto, 
Madonna  with  the  Lamb  (showing  Leon,  da  Vinci's  influence) ;  Solario, 
Madonna.  —  Three  bridal  clicsts  (15th  cent.),  that  on  the  right  with  two 
charming  medallions  by  Bart.  3Iontagna{f).  —  To  the  right  is  the  Ar- 
moury, with  an  extensive  collection  of  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish 
armour  and  weapons  (13-18th  cent.). 

The  Via  Ales.saxdro  Manzoxi  (PL  E,  F,  4,  3;  tramways  1,  5, 
&  27,  see  p.  154),  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  be- 
gins at  the  Piazza  della  Scala  (p.  162).  In  the  Via  Bigli,  the  first 
cross-street  to  the  right  beyond  the  Via  Morone,  stands  the  Casa 
Alipr  audi-  Tavern  a  or  Fonti  (No.  11,  to  the  right),  with  a  finp 
Renaissance  portal  and  arcaded  court,  with  freely  restored  mytho- 
logical paintings  of  the  school  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  —  From  the 
Via  Monte  Napoleone,  the  next  cross-street  on  the  right,  we  turn 
to  the  left  into  the  Via  Santo  Spirito  (PI.  F,  4,  3),  with  the  Palazzi 
Bagafti-Valsecchi.  That  on  the  right  (No.  10),  built  in  1882  in 
the  late  Renaissance  style,  contains  valuable  art-treasures  (visitors 
admitted;  fee  Ya^l  f''-)i"  No.  7,  on  the  left,  is  a  brick  building  erected 
in  1815  in  the  style  of  the  early  Lombard  Renaissance. 

The  Via  Alessandro  Manzoni  ends  at  the  Piazza  Cavour  (PI.  F,  3), 
in  which,  opposite  the  S.W.  entrance  of  the  Giardini  Pubblici 
(p.  189),  rises  a  Bronze  Statue  of  Cavour,  by  Tabacchi,  with  a 
figure  of  Clio,  by  Tantardini,  on  the  pedestal.  —  To  the  right  is 
the  Reale  Istituto  Tecnico  Superiore. 

Farther  on,  in  the  Via  Principe  Umberto,  to  the  right  (No.  32) 
are  the  show-rooms  of  the  Societa  per  le  Belle  Ai-ti  (PI.  F,  2 ; 
adm.,  see  p.  156).  This  street  ends,  below  the  Bastioni  di  Porta 
Venezia  (p.  189),  at  the  Porta  Principe  Umberto  (PI.  F,  1)  and 
the  large  open  space  in  front  of  the  Central  Station  (p.  152). 


At  the  N.W.  angle  of  tlie  Piazza  della  Scala  (p.  162)  begins  the 
Via  Giuseppe  Verui  (PI.  E,  4),  which  is  traversed  by  the  tramway 
(No.  6;  p.  164)  to  the  Porta  Volta.  To  the  right,  opposite  the 
Scala  Theatre,  is  the  former  Casino  dei  Nobili  (Nos.  2  «&  4),  with 
a  Renaissance  court.  —  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  at  the  corner  of 
the  Via  Andegari,  is  the  small  church  of  San  Giuseppe,  built  by 
Ricchini  (1630),  with  a  sumptuous  baroque  high-haltar.  —  The  Via 
di  Brera,  the  prolongation  of  the  Via  Giuseppe  Verdi,  contains 
I  left)  the  Palazzo  Cusani  (now  the  Comando  Militare;  PI.  E,  3), 
an  admirable  baroque  structure  by  Ruggieri  (ca.  1725),  with  a  gar- 
den fagade  by  Piermarini.    To  the  right  (No.  28)  stands  the  — 
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*Palazzo  di  Brera  (PI.  E,  3),  begun  for  a  Jesuit  college  by 
Ricchini  in  1615  but  not  completed  till  tbe  following  century. 
Since  1776  it  has  been  the  seat  of  the  Accademia  di  Belle  Arti, 
and  it  is  now  styled  Palazzo  di  Scienze,  Letters  ed  Arti.  It  con- 
tains the  Picture  Gallery  described  below,  the  Library  founded 
in  1770  (Biblioteca  Nazionale  Braidense;  300,000  vols,  and  3000 
MSS. ;  adm.,  see  p.  156),  the  Reale  Gahinetto  Numismatico,  or 
Collection  of  Coins  (46,000;  adm.,  see  p.  156),  and  the  Obser- 
vatory, founded  in  1766. 

In  the  handsome  *Court  (by  Ricchini),  with  its  double  flight 
of  steps,  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Napoleon  I.,  as  a  Roman  emperor, 
by  Canova  (1810),  placed  here  in  1859.  By  the  staircase,  to  the 
left,  the  statue  of  the  celebrated  jurist  Cesare  Beccaria  (1738-94), 
the  first  scientific  opponent  of  capital  punishment. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  *Pieture  Gallery  or  Pinacot^ca, 
founded  in  1809.  Adm.,  see  p.  156;  catalogue  (1909),  1  fr. ;  large 
scientific  catalogue,  with  illustrations  (1908),  5  fr.  Director,  Dr.  E. 
Modigliano.  Good  light  necessary.  —  The  chief  strength  of  the 
collection,  which  contains  ca.  750  old  pictures,  lies  in  the  works 
by  N.  Italian  masters.  Among  the  paintings  of  the  15th  cent,  the 
three  examples  of  Mantegna  (Room  IX)  rank  first.  The  most  not- 
able works  of  the  Venetian  school  (p.  351)  are  those  by  Carlo 
Crivelli  (R.  IX),  The  Preaching  of  St.  Mark  by  Gentile  Bellini 
(R.  V),  the  works  of  Giovanni  Bellini  (R.  IX),  and  Cima  da  Cone- 
gliano  (R.  V);  and  of  a  later  period  The  Finding  of  Moses  by  Boni- 
fazio  dei  Pitati  (R.  IV),  the  Portrait  of  Porcia  and  the  St.  Jerome 
by  Titian  (R.  VI),  Tintoretto's  Finding  of  the  body  of  St.  Mark 
(R.  IV),  and  the  admirable  series  of  portraits  by  Lorenzo  Lotto 
(R.  VII),  rivalled  by  Giov.  Batt.  Moroni  of  Bergamo  (R.  III). 
The  Lombard  pupils  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  are  amply  and  ade- 
quately represented  in  RR.  XIV  and  XV.  The  Madonna  in  a  bower 
of  roses  (R.  XVI)  is  the  best  of  the  oil-paintings  by  Bernardino 
Luini,  and  the  best  of  his  frescoes  are  the  Madonna  with  SS.  An- 
thony and  Barbara  (R.  II)  and  the  Burial  of  St.  Catharine  (R.  XVI). 
The  schools  of  Emilia  are  illustrated  by  interesting  works  by  the 
Ferrarese  masters  Ercole  de'  Roberti  and  Dosso  Dossi  (R.  XX). 
Of  Co7-reggio  the  collection  possesses  an  admirable  early  work 
(R.  XX).  The  examples  of  the  masters  of  Central  Italy  are  few  in 
number,  but  they  include  not  only  exquisite  works  by  the  Umbrians 
Gentile  da  Fabriano  and  Piero  delta  Francesca  (R.  XXV),  but 
also  Raphael's  far-famed  Sposalizio  (R.  XXII),  the  chief  work  of 
his  first  or  Umbrian  period,  and  Bramante's  vigorous  frescoes 
(R.  XXIV).  The  most  important  works  of  foreign  schools  are  the 
portraits  of  ladies  by  Van  Dyck  and  by  Rembrandt  (R.  XXXI). 

From  Room  I,  in  which  admission-tickets  are  obtained,  we  enter 
(to  the  right)  — 
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Room  II,  a  long  gallery,  hung  with  frescoes  of  the  Lombard 
School  To  the  left,  Bramantino,  15.  Madonna  enthroned,  with 
an<rels'  16  Putti  amid  grape-vines,  from  the  Villa  della  Felucca 
(Monza)-  17.  St.  Martin;  Vine.  Foppa,  19.  Madonna  with  SS.  John 
the  Baptist  and  John  the  Evangelist  (1485),  20.  Martyrdom  of 


n  1  c  u-  ^  ^ 


St.  Sebastian;  22-25.  Boryocfnone, 'Sine  saints  (from  San  Satiro), 
Madonna  with  angels;  to  the  right  and  left,  26-38.  Gaud.  Ferrari, 
Scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  (from  the  old  church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Pace).  —  To  the  left  is  — 

Room  II  i)i3,  containing  frescoes  by  Bernardino  Luini  from 
the  Villa  della  Pelucca  near  Monza,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
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Nos.  *66.  Madonna  with  SS.  Anthony  Abbas  and  Barbara  (1521), 
73.  Sacrifice  to  Pan,  74.  Apollo  and  Daphne,  76  (r.).  Birth  of  Adonis, 
*288.  St.  Catharine  laid  in  her  sarcophagus  by  angels,  with  the  in- 
scription 'C.  V.  S.  Ch.',  i.e.  Catharina  Virgo  Sponsa  Christi.  —  The 
Anteroom  on  the  right  contains  the  archives  and  a  collection  of 
photographs.  —  Straight  on  are  the  nine  — 

Rooms  of  the  Venetian  Schools  of  the  15- 18th  centuries. 
Room  III.  To  the  left,  Moretto,  91.  Madonna  with  SS.  Jerome, 
Anthony  Abbas,  and  Francis  (injured),  92.  Assumption.  —  755. 
Romanino,  Portrait  of  a  Martinengo;  93.  Moretto^  St.  Francis; 
98.  Romanino,  Madonna;  99.  Franc.  Torbido,  Portrait;  *100. 
Giov.  Batt.  Moroni,  Portrait  of  Navagiero,  Podesta  of  Bergamo 
(1565);  Paris  Bordone,  104.  Holy  Family  with  St.  Ambrose  and 
the  donor,  *105.  Love-scene.  —  *114.  Girol.  Savoldo,  Madonna 
and  four  saints;  116.  Cariani,  Holy  Family  with  six  saints.  — 
119.  Palma  Vecchio,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  from  the  church  of 
Sant'  Elena  at  Venice  (completed  by  Cariani).  —  To  the  left  is  — 

Room  IV.  To  the  left,  Paolo  Veronese,  *139.  SS.  Anthony 
Abbas,  Cornelius,  and  Cyprian,  and  a  page,  the  finest  'conversa- 
zione' piece  (see  p.  352)  by  this  master,  140.  Christ  at  the  house 
of  Simon  the  Pharisee;  142.  lac.  Tintoretto,  SS.  Helena,  Macarius, 
Andrew,  and  Barbara.  —  **143.  Tintoretto,  Finding  of  the  body 
of  St.  Mark  by  the  Venetians,  to  whom  the  saint  appears  in  a  vision, 
one  of  the  grandest  compositions  of  the  artist  and  also  a  master- 
piece of  technique  (from  the  Scuola  di  San  Marco  in  Venice;  ca. 
1548;  comp.  pp.  359,  372);  *144.  Bonifazio  dei  Pitati,  Finding  of 
Moses,  in  the  style  of  Giorgione  (p.  351).  —  148.  Paolo  Veronese, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  (injured). 

Room  V.  To  the  left,  160.  Michele  da  Verona,  Crucifixion,  a 
colossal  work,  with  fair-haired  popular  types  and  a  view  of  Verona 
in  the  background  (1501).  —  164.  Gentile  Bellini  (completed  by 
Giov.  Bellini),  Preaching  of  St.  Mark  at  Alexandria,  from  the 
Scuola  di  San  Marco  in  Venice  (injured);  *165.  Bart.  Montagna, 
Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints  and  angels  with  musical  instru- 
ments, one  of  the  master's  best  works  (1499).  —  Vitt.  Carpaccio, 
170.  St.  Stephen  and  the  Scribes  (1514),  171.  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin  (1504);  Cima  da  Conecjliano,  *174.  St.  Peter  with  John 
the  Baptist  and  St.  Paul,  175.  Madonna  enthroned,  with  SS.  John 
the  Baptist,  Sebastian,  Rochus,  and  Mary  Magdalen  (an  early  work). 
—  177.  Liberate  da  Ver-ona,  St.  Sebastian;  *176.  Cima  da  Cone- 
gliano,  SS.  Peter  Martyr,  Augustine,  and  Nicholas  of  BarL  — 
To  the  right  is  — 

Room  VI.  Titian,  *180.  Portrait  of  Count  Porcia  (of  the  master's 
middle  period,  ca.  1537;  injured),  *182.  St.  Jerome  in  a  fine  sylvan 
landscape,  a  characteristic  example  of  his  later  style  (about  1560); 
179.  Palma  Vecchio,  SS.  Sebastian,  Constantine,  Helena,  andRocbus. 

11* 
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Room  VII.    *183-185.  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Three  portraits. 

'The  fine-chiselled  features  (of  the  lady),  extremely  pure  in  drawing, 
cliann  by  their  mild  expression.  A  delicate  but  healthy  complexion  is 
displayed  in  warm  sweet  tones  of  extraordinary  transparence ;  and  masterly 
transitions  lead  the  eye  from  opal  lights  into  rich  and  coloured  shadows. 
A  half  length  in  the  same  collection  represents  a  man  of  lean  and  bony 
make  with  a  swallow-tailed  beard,  a  grey  eye,  close  set  features,  and  a 
grave  aspect.  .  .  .  The  ruddy  skin  of  the  face  (in  the  third  portrait)  is 
broken  with  touches  now  warm  now  cold  by  which  the  play  ol  light  and 
reflections  is  rendered  with  deceptive  truth.'  —  C.  &  C. 

"We  proceed  through  Room  VIII  and  to  the  left  enter  — 
Room  IX,  containing  masterpieces  of  the  15th  century.   To  the 

right,  *198.  Andrea  Mantegna,  Madonna  in  a  nimbus  of  angels' 

heads.  —  199.  Andrea  Mantegna,  Pietei. 

'It  is   a  picture  in   which  Mantegna's  grandest  style   is   impressed, 

foreshortened    with    disagreeable    boldness,    but    with    surprising   truth, 

studied  from  nature.'  —  C.  &  C. 

200.  Andrea  Mantegna,  Altar-piece  (above,  Pieta,  below, 
St.  Luke  and  other  saints),  painted  in  1454,  and  a  proof  of  the  early 
maturity  of  the  artist,  then  24  years  old;  Carlo  Crivelli,  *201. 
Madonna  enthroned,  with  four  saints  (1482),  202,  203.  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  with  a  Pieta  above  it  (1493),  206.  Crucifixion  with  the 
Madonna  and  St.  John,  *207.  Madonna  enthroned;  Giov.  Bellini, 
*214.  Pieta,  an  early  and  genuinely  impassioned  work,  215.  Madonna 
fa  late  work,  1510),  216.  Madonna  (an  early  work  from  a  Greek 
church).  —  We  pass  through  Room  VIII  and  to  the  left  enter  — 

RoomX.  223.  Stefano  da  Zevio,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1435); 
225.i^rawc.il/oro?ie,  Madonna  enthroned  with  SS.  Nicholas  andZeno; 
22%.  Antonio  da  Murano  and  6rioi;..<4Zema?i«o,  Madonna  with  saints. 

Room  XI  (18th  cent.).  230.  Giov.  Baft.  Tiepolo,  Battle-piece 
(sketchj;  229.  Giov.  Bait.  Piazzetta,  Crucifixion;  235,  236.  Bern. 
Belotfo,  Villa  Gazzada,  near  Varese;  242,  243.  Franc.  Guardi, 
Grand  Canal  in  Venice.  —  We  next  enter  the  seven  — 

Rooms  of  the  Lombard  Schools.  Room  XII.  Defendente 
Ferrari,  718.  SS.  Catharine  and  Sebastian,  719.  St.  Andrew;  734. 
Vine.  Civerchio,  Adoration  of  the  Cliild.  —  Room  XIII.  Borgo- 
gnone,  259.  Madonna  witli  a  Cartliusian  monk  and  St.  Clara,  258. 
SS.  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  Catiiarine,  with  a  Pieta  above. 

Room  XIV  (and  XV):  School  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  262. 
Gianjnetrino,  Mary  Magdalen;  274.  Cesare  da  Sesto,  St.  Jerome. 
—  Room  XV.  276.  Cesare  da  Sesto,  Madonna  under  the  laurel-tree; 
277.  Gaud.  Ferrari,  278.  Franc.  Napuletano,  Madonnas;  280. 
Leonardo  da  Vincii?),  Head  of  Christ,  a  drawing  (injured);  281. 
Boltraffio,  Kneeling  donors,  remains  of  a  larger  altar-piece;  Andr. 
Solario,  282.  Portrait,  285.  Madonna  with  SS.  Joseph  and  Jerome, 
an  early  work  (1495;  restored);  286.  Sodoma,  Madonna. 

Room  XVI,  with  pictures  and  frescoes  by  Bern.  Liiini.  1st  sec- 
tion: 41-44.  Angels  (from  the  former  Monastero  delle  Vetere  at 
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Milan);  289.  Madonna  in  a  bower  of  roses.  2nd  Section  (an  imi- 
tation of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Joseph  in  the  old  church  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Pace):  294-305.  Scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  with 
angels.  —  To  the  right  is  — 

Room  XVII.  To  the  right,  321.  Gaud.  Ferrari,  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Catharine  of  Alexandria.  —  309.  Bramantino,  Crucifixion; 
308.  Borgognone,  Assumption  and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (1522); 
307.  Vine.  Foppa,  Madonna  enthroned  with  angels,  and  six  panels 
with  figures  of  saints.  —  310.  Master  of  the  Sforza  Altar,  Ma- 
donna enthroned,  with  the  four  Latin  church-fathers,  SS.  Jerome, 
Gregory,  Augustine,  and  Ambrose,  and  the  donors,  Lodovico  il 
Moro,  his  wife  Beatrice  d'Este,  and  their  two  children  (1494).  — 
335.  Camillo  Boccaccino,  Madonna,  with  saints.  —  On  easels: 
Frescoes  from  the 'Villa  della  Felucca  by  Luird  (735-745.  History 
of  Moses,  748.  Vulcan's  forge)  and  Bramantitio  (746,  747.  Putti); 
319.  Boltraffio,  Portrait  of  Girolamo  Casio,  the  poet  (injured;  in 
an  old  frame).  —  In  the  middle,  Drawings  (15-18th  cent.). 

Room  XVIII  (17-18th  cent.).  In  the  middle  are  the  remainder 
of  the  Felucca  frescoes  (749.  Luini,  Girls  bathing)  and  drawings 
(some  bequeathed  by  Morelli,  p.  251).  —  Farther  on  are  the  two  — 

Rooms  of  the  Schools  of  the  Emilia.  Room  XIX.  417.  Fil. 
Mazzola,  Portrait.  —  Room  XX.  To  the  right,  *428.  Ercole  de' 
Roherti,  Madonna  enthroned  with  SS.  Anna,  Elizabeth,  Augustine, 
and  the  beatified  Pietro  degli  Onesti;  429.  Lor.  Costa,  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  (1499);  431-433.  Dosso  Dossi,  Francesco  d'Este  as 
SS.  George,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Sebastian.  —  Garofalo,  438. 
Pieti  (1527),  439.  Crucifixion;  *434.  Ortolano,  Crucifixion;  447. 
Cos.  Tura,  Fragment  of  a  Crucifixion;  448.  Franc.  Francia, 
Annunciation;  449.  Franc.  Cossa,  Two  wings  of  an  altar  with 
SS.  Peter  and  John  the  Baptist.  —  On  an  easel:  *427.  Correggio, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  an  early  work  in  the  master's  Ferrarese 
style.  —  "We  next  enter  — 

Room  XXI:  Schools  of  the  Romagna.  Nice.  Rondiyielli,  452. 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  appearing  to  Galla  Flacidia  (p.  494),  453. 
Madonna  enthroned,  with  four  saints.  —  "We  now  enter  the  four  — 

Rooms  of  the  Schools  of  Central  Italy  (the  Marches,  Tuscany, 
Umbria,  etc.).  Room  XXII.  **472.i?rtj9/«aers  far-famed  Sposalizio, 
or  the  Nuptials  of  the  Virgin,  painted  in  1504  for  the  church  of 
San  Francesco  in  Citta  di  Castcllo,  where  it  remained  till  1798. 

The  composition  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Sposalizio  of  Perugino 
(now  at  Caen),  in  whose  studio  Raphael  then  worked.  In  both  paintings 
a  small  polygonal  temple  rises  in  the  background,  while  the  foreground 
is  occupied  by  the  high-priest;  Mary  is  attended  by  a  group  of  graceful 
virgins,  while  near  Joseph  stand  the  rejected  suitors.  A  closer  examina- 
tion of  Raphael's  work,  however,  divulges  many  points  of  divergence. 
The  conception  and  drawing  of  the  individual  figures  and  the  more  deli- 
cate disposition  of  the  grouping  reveal  the  original  and  peculiar  genius 
of  the  younger  artist  (Springer). 
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Room  XXIII.  Lvca  Signorelli,  477.  Madonna,  476.  Scourging 
of  Christ  (early  works);  between  these,  *475.  Benozzo  Gozzoli, 
Miracles  of  St.  Dominic  (part  of  an  altar-piece). 

Room  XXIV.  **489-496.  Bramante,  Heraclitiis  and  Demo- 
critus,  with  six  figures  of  heroes,  minstrels,  and  fighting-men,  frag- 
ments of  frescoes  from  the  Casa  Panigarola  (now  Prinetti)  in  Milan, 
conceived  with  somewhat  of  the  dignity  of  a  Melozzo  da  Forli.  — 
Room  XXV.  *497.  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  Altar-piece,  above.  Cor- 
onation of  the  Virgin,  with  four  saints,  on  the  predella.  Charming 
scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  (early  work).  —  503.  Giov.  Santi 
(father  of  Raphael),  Annunciation;  507.  Timofeo  Vifi,  Annunciation 
with  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  Sebastian.  —  505.  Lnca  Signorelli, 
Madonna  enthroned  with  saints;  *510.  Piero  delta  Francesca,  Ma- 
donna enthroned  with  saints,  angels,  and  the  worshipping  donor, 
Duke  Federigo  da  Montefeltro  (p.  582).  —  Then  come  the  two  — 

Rooms  of  the  Bolognese  School  (16-17th  cent.).  Room  XXVI. 
By  the  exit,  538.  Guido  Reni,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  On  an  easel: 
513.  Franc.  Alhani,  Dance  of  Cupids.  —  Room  XXVII.  550. 
Domenichino,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  SS.  John  the  Evangelist 
and  Petronius;  556.  Guercino,  Expulsion  of  Hagar. 

Room  XXVIII :  Roman  School  (16-17th  cent.).  To  the  right,  565. 
A.  Bronzino,  Andrea  Doria  (p.  101)  as  Neptune;  574.  F.  Baroccio, 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Vitalis  (1583);  583.  Sassoferrafn,  Madonna. 

Room  XXIX:  Schools  of  Genoa  and  Naples.  603.  Luca  Gior- 
dano, Madonna  and  saints;  607.  Salvatnr  Rosa,  Landscape,  with 
St.  Paul  the  Hermit.    On  an  easel:  613.  Rihera,  St.  Jerome. 

Rooms  XXX  and  XXXI:  Foreign  Schools.  Room  XXX.  620. 
Herri  met  de  Bles,  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  655.  Jaii  Brneqhel, 
Village-street  (1607).  —  Room  XXXI.  To  the  right,  679.  Rubens, 
Last  Supper  (from  Malines;  ca.  1615-201;  699.  Jac.  Jordnens, 
Abraham's  sacrifice;  701.  A.  van  Di/ck,  Madonna  and  St.  Anthony 
of  Padua.  On  easels:  *614.  Rembrandt,  Portrait  of  his  sister,  an 
early  work  (1632);  *700.   Van  Dyck,  Princess  Amalie  of  Solms. 

The  following  rooms  contain  works  of  the  19th  century.  In  Room 
X!.?XTI,  near  the  2nfl  window:  Franc.  Ha'iez,  Portraits  of  Manzoni 
(No.  38),  Massimo  d'Azcfrlio  (51),  and  Ant.  Rosmini  (.56).  —  In  Rooms 
XXXIII-XXXV  arc  competitive  designs  hy  pnpils  of  the  academy.  Room 
XXXV  cont-iins  also:  Awiani,  Portraits  of  Canova  and  of  Ugo  Foseolo; 
J\  TroHhetzkoi/,  Bust  of  Giov.  Segantini. 

At  No.  18  Via  Borgo  Nuovo,  behind  the  Brera,  is  the  Palazzo 
Crespi  (PI.  E,  3),  containing  an  important  *Picfure  Gallery  (ca. 
200  pictnres  by  old  masters),  to  which  admission  is  courteously 
granted  on  previous  application  (fee  ^/^-i  fr.). 

Room  I.  *Titinn  (ascrihed  also  to  Ginraiorte  or  Bern.  Licinio).  Por- 
trait of  a  woman  ('la  Schiavona') ;  Bncchiacca,  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

Room  II.  On  easels :  "Lfir.  Lotto,  Holy  Family ;  *Mariotto  AlhertinelU, 
Adoration  of  the  Child;  *Bacchiacca,  Madonna;  Franc.  Francia,  St.  Bar- 
bara;  **Correggio,  Adoration  of  the  Child,  in  a  landscape  with  storm, 
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early  work  in  the  master's  Ferrarese  style;  Franc.  Granacci,  State-entry 
of  Charles  VIII.  into  Florence;  Marco  Marziale,  Pieta;  Florentine  School 
(not  MichaM  Angela),  Madonna.  —  On  the  walls :  C'analetto  (Ant.  C'anale), 
Two  views  of  the  Grand  Canal  in  Venice;  Bern.  Licinio,  Holy  Family; 
*Doin.  Morone ,  The  fall  of  the  Bonacolsi  (p.  315),  with  an  interesting 
representation  of  the  Piazza  Sordello  and  the  old  facade  of  the  cathedral 
(1490).  —  In  the  first  side-room  are  some  Netherlandish  and  German  works 
\B.  Brui/n,  Portrait).  —  In  the  second  side-room :  *Franc.  Caroto,  Holy 
Family  (1530);  *Giov.  Batt.  Tiepolo,  Vision  of  St.  Anna  (with  the  sketch 
beside  it),  the  Beata  Laduiua;  Ribera,  St.  Jerome;  Gins.  Crespi,  Genre- 
scene;  Bart.  Veneto,  Madonna;  Marco  Basaiti,  Madonna  with  two  saints 
(1521) ;  portraits  by  Giov.  Batt.  Moroni,  Gian.  Batt.  Dossi,  and  J.  L.  David. 

Room  III.  On  easels:  Bern.  Luini,  St.  Jerome;  Gianpietrino,  Ma- 
donna; Ambr.  de  Predis,  Madonna;  Andr.  Solaria,  Portrait;  Giov.  Ant. 
Boltrafpo ,  Madonna;  Bogier  van  der  Weyden  (?),  Holy  Family,  with 
St.  Panl  and  the  donor.  —  On  the  walls:  Girol.  Savolda,  Adoration  of 
the  Child ;  *Ramanino,  Bearing  of  the  Cross;  Gianpietrino,  Holy  Family; 
Boccaccio Boccaccino,  Madonna,;  *Giov.  Bellini,  Madonna;  Paris Bordone, 
Shepherd  and  nymph  ;  *3Ioretto,  Visitation  ;  Palma  Vecchio,  Christ  arisen ; 
A.  Solano,  Madonna,  The  Virgin  at  prayer,  EcceHomo;  Gaud.  Ferrari, 
Madonna;  Ambr.  Borgognone,  Adoration  of  the  Child;  Vine.  Foppa, 
Madonna;  Marco  cVOggiono,  Altar-piece  in  three  parts,  Madonna  entlironed 
with  angels,  saints,  and  adoring  donors. 

In  the  Bedroom:  *Gaud.  Ferrari,  Pieta. 

Adjacent,  at  the  junction  of  the  Martesana  (p.  157)  with  the 
Naviglio,  is  the  church  of  San  Marco  (PI.  E,  3),  a  Gothic  build- 
ing of  the  13-1 5th  cent.,  with  a  fine  brick  facade  (upper  part  by 
Carlo  Macciachini,  1871).  The  interior  was  modernized  in  the 
baroque  style  in  1691-98.  The  transept  contains  the  Gothic  tombs 
of  Beato  Lanfranco-Settala  (d.  1264),  founder  of  the  church,  by 
Giovanni  di  Balduccio  (p.  185),  and  the  jurist  Salvarinus  de  Ali- 
prandis  (d.  1344),  perhaps  by  one  of  the  Campionesi  (comp.  p.  219). 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  Brera  is  the  church  of  San  Simjjliciano 
(PI.  D,  3),  a  fine  Romanesque  structure,  repeatedly  altered  at  a 
later  date;  the  facade  was  skilfully  restored  by  Macciachini  in 
1870.  The  apse  contains  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Borgognone 
(restored).  —  Farther  to  the  K,  in  the  Corso  Garibaldi  (r.),  not  far 
from  the  Porta  Garibaldi,  is  the  Gothic  double  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Incoronata  (PI.  D,  1),  built  in  1451-87,  but  modernized 
in  1652  and  again  in  1827.  The  Cappella  Bossi  contains  the  tombs 
of  Giovanni  Tolentino  (d.  1517)  and  Archbishop  Gabriele  da  Coti- 
gnola  (d.  1457),  the  former  in  the  style  of  Andrea  Fusina. 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  Brera  lies  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine 
(PI.  D,  3,  4),  a  Gothic  cruciform  church  of  the  15th  cent.,  with  a 
modern  facade  and  a  modernised  interior.  In  the  right  transept 
is  an  Adoration  of  the  Child,  by  Vincenzo  Civerchio(?).  —  At  Via 
Bossi  4  (PI.  E,  4),  close  by,  is  the  Casa  Vismara,  on  the  site 
of  the  Banco  Mediceo,  built  from  the  plans  of  Michael  Angelo  in 
1456  for  Pigello  Portinari,  the  agent  of  Cosimo  the  Elder  (p.  557). 
Of  the  original  building  the  portal  (p.  174)  and  parts  of  the  court 
alone  remain. 
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In  the  adjacent  Via  Clerici,  on  the  right,  is  the  Palazzo 
Cl^rioi  (now  the  Corte  d'Appello;  PI.  E,  4),  with  its  fine  rococo 
rooms,  built  in  1740.  The  banquet-room  (always  open)  contains 
an  admirably -preserved  *CeiIing  Fresco  (Course  of  the  Sun)  by 
G.  B.  Tiepolo  (1740).  —  The  Casa  Vimercafi,  Via  Filodramma- 
tici  (PI.  E,  4),  has  a  late-Gothic  portal  (ca.  1460),  with  three  busts 
of  members  of  the  Sforza  family. 

b.  From  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  and  the  Piazza  dei  Mer- 
canti  to  the  Castello  and  the  Arco  della  Pace. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  beyond  the  Via  Carlo 
Alberto  (p.  162),  lies  the  *Piazza  dei  Mercanti  (PI.  E,  5),  the 
central  point  of  the  mediaeval  city,  and  formerly  provided  with 
five  gates.  In  the  centre  of  this  piazza  is  the  former  Palazzo  della 
Ragione  (court  of  justice),  a  large  hall  erected  in  1228-33,  partly 
of  Roman  remains,  and  skilfully  restored  in  1907-10;  on  the  S. 
side  is  an  equestrian  figure  (by  Ben.  Atifdami?)  of  the  builder,  the 
Podesta  Oldrado  da  Tresseno,  with  the  inscription,  'qui  solium 
strnxit,  Catharos  ut  debuit  uxit'  (the  Cathari  or  heretics  burned  by 
bim  were  the  Waldensians).  —  On  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza  (Via 
dei  Mercanti)  is  the  Palazzo  dei  Ginreconsidti,  erected  by  Vine. 
Seregni  (1564),  with  an  old  tower  (1274).  —  On  the  quaint-looking 
S.  side  are  the  Gothic  Loggia  degli  Osn,  erected  in  1316  in  black 
and  white  marble  (restored  in  1902-4;  now  tbeMuseoCommercialc), 
and  the  Palazzo  delle  Scuole  Palatine  (now  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce), a  free  copy  of  the  Pal.  dei  Giureconsulti.  —  Through  the 
Via  Cesare  Cantu  to  the  Bihlioteca  Ambrosiana,  see  p.  178. 

The  Piazza  dei  Mercanti  is  adjoined  on  the  N.W.  by  the  uew 
Piazza  Cokdusio  (PI.  D,  E,  5),  commonly  known  as  Piazza  Elittica, 
from  its  elliptical  shape.  It  is  the  starting-point  of  several  tram- 
way-lines. On  the  S.  side  rises  the  Exchange,  with  a  fine  covered 
court,  by  L.  Broggi  (1899-1901;  adm.  1-3  p.m.).  Facing  the  Via 
Dante  is  a  bronze  statue  (by  Luigi  Secchi;  1899)  of  Gins.  Parini 
(1729-99),  author  of  the  satiric  poem  'II  Giorno'. 

From  the  Piazza  Cordusio  to  the  Castello  runs  a  new  line  of 
streets,  formed  by  the  wide  Via  Daxte  (PI.  D,  5,  4;  tramways 
Nos.  12  &  13,  sec  p.  154)  and,  beyond  the  Foro  Bonaparte,  by  the 
Via  Benedetto  Caircili  (PI.  D,  4).  In  the  Foro  Bonaparte  (laid  out 
under  Napoleon  I.  on  the  site  of  the  castle -moat)  is  a  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  Garibaldi,  by  Ettore  Ximenes  (1895),  with 
allegorical  figures  of  Revolution  and  Liberty. 

The  *Ca8tello  or  Castello  Sforzesco  (PI.  C,  3,  4),  the  castle 
of  Milan,  a  rectangular  building,  defended  by  four  corner-towers 
and  a  curtain- wall,  was  originally  built  in  1368  as  the  Rocca 
Viscontea  or  Castello  di  Porta  Giovia  by  Galeazzo  II.  Viscontl 
(1355-78;,  adjoining  the  old  Porta  Giovia.    It  was  destroyed  by  the 
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Ambrosian  Republic  (p.  151)  in  1447,  but  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
by  the  Sforza  after  1450  and  beautified  by  Bramante,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  and  other  masters.  Frequently  since  the  French  in- 
vasion (1499)  the  castle  has  been  the  focus  of  struggles  for  the 
possession  of  Lombardj-.  Under  the  Austrian  regime  it  was  con- 
verted into  barracks.  In  1893-1911  it  was  admirably  restored  in 
the  15th  cent,  style  from  the  plans  of  Luca  Beltrami,  and  it  now 
contains  a  school  of  art  and  the  municipal  art-collections. 

The  main  entrance,  in  the  middle  of  the  principal  facade,  towards 
the  Piazza  Castello,  is  by  the  Torre  Umberto  Prima  (230  ft.  high), 
a  tower-gateway  erected  in  1901-5  in  imitation  of  the  old  tower 
destroyed  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  in  1521.  The  two  round 
towers  (102  ft.  high)  at  the  corners,  the  Torrione  Santo  Spiritx) 
on  the  left  and  the  Torrione  dei  Carmini  on  the  right,  were 
restored  in  1894  and  1904  and  now  serve  as  reservoirs  for  drink- 
ing-water. The  side-entrances.  Porta  Santo  Spirito  (S.W.)  and 
Porta  dei  Carmini  (N.E.),  were  added  in  1906.  —  On  the  N.E. 
side,  beside  the  Torre  delle  Asse,  is  the  Ponticella  di  Lodovico 
il  Mitro,  a  bridge  over  the  castle-moat,  with  a  tasteful  loggia;  it 
was  reconstructed  by  Bramante  after  1490  and  restored  in  1903. 

The  three  entrances  open  on  the  *  Piazza  d'Armi,  the  large  and 
picturesque  anterior  court,  with  its  flower-beds.  At  the  back  of 
this,  to  the  left,  is  the  Rocchetta,  erected  by  Francesco  Sforza 
on  the  foundations  of  the  Visconti  castle,  with  a  windowless  fa(;adi', 
a  new  curtain-wall,  and  two  squai-e  towers:  the  Torre  di  Bona  di 
Savoia  (14:77;  140  ft.  high)  and  (behind)  the  Torre  del  Tesoru 
or  Castellana.  To  the  right  is  the  Corte  Dccale,  the  new  palace  of 
the  Sforzas,  with  Gothic  windows  (restored)  and  a  curtain -wall. 
The  passage  between  the  two  palaces  opens  on  the  Parco  (p.  177). 

In  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  court  of  the  (Jorte  Ducale  is  the 
Xogi/zp/fa,  a  graceful  Renaissance  structure,  erected  by  Ben.Ferrini 
in  the  time  of  Galeazzo  Maria.  The  building  now  accommodates 
the  *Mu8eo  Archeologico  ed  Artistico  I'adra.,  see  p.  156; 
catalogue). 

On  the  groundfloor  is  the  Museo  Archeologico,  formerly  (1862- 
98)  in  the  Brera.  This  includes  pre-Roman  articles  and  antiques 
discovered  in  Lombardy  and  medijeval  and  modern  sculptures. 

I.  Room  (Cancelleria  Ducale).  In  the  first  division  are  pre-Roman 
antiquities,  including  two  skeletons  of  the  later  stone  age,  Celtic  anti- 
quities from  graves  at  Trezzo  and  Sesto  Calende,  and  prehistoric  (Umbriau  ?) 
objects  from  Albate;  also  Etruscan  and  Greek  antiquities.  In  the  second 
section  beyond  the  four  antique  porphyry  columns,  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities.  Roman  sarcophagi  and  architectural  fragments;  among  the 
sculptures  is  a  torso  of  Venus  (found  at  Milan). 

II.  Room.  Early  mediaeval  antiquities  and  sculptures  (6-12th  cent.). 
Entrance-wall :  Fragments  of  frescoes  and  architectural  fragments  from 
the  former  convent-church  of  Santa  Maria  d'Aurona  (some  still  in  the 
Longobardic  style).  In  the  two  middle  cases,  articles  found  in  Ostro- 
gothic   and  Longobardic  graves:    behind,   Longobardic  bust   of   a  woman 
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nth  cent.).  Left  wall:   Romanesque   fragments  from  the  churches  of 

,Sanf  Kustorgio  and  San  Celso  (12th  cent.).  —  Exit-wall:  Kemains  from 
the  cloisters  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Radesfonda  (12th  cent.);  reliefs  from 
the  Porta  Romana  (1171)  and  Porta  Tosa,  comprising  caricatures  of  Emp. 
Frederick  Barbarossa  and  the  Empress  Beatrix  (?). 

111.  Room,  with  traces  of  the  original  ceiling-paintings  (Resurrection 
and  Saints),  by  Vine.  Foppa.  Portal  of  the  church  of  San  Gottardo 
(p.  162).  In  the  centre,  large  *Monument  of  Bernabo  Visconti  (p.  151), 
in  the  style  of  Bonino  da  Vampiow,  exocuted  during  Bernabo's  lifetime 
(ca.  1370)  for  the  old  church  of  San  Giovanni  in  Conca,  with  traces  of 
'ilding.  On  the  sarcophagus  are  reliefs  of  the  Evangelists,  the  Cruci- 
iixion  and  a  Pieta,  and  the  Coronation  of  Mary;  above,  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Bernabo  and  two  Yirtncs  (Fortitude  and  Justice). 
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IV.  Room.  On  the  entrance-w^all,  monument  of  the  Rusca  family  of 
Como  (ca.  1400).  To  the  left,  monument  of  Regina  della  Scala,  sister  of 
Can  Siguorio  (p.  302)  and  wife  of  Bernabo  Visconti  (see  above);  statue 
of  the  Virgin,  from  tlie  cathedral.  By  the  rear  wall,  sculptures  from 
the  Porta  Oricntale  (Porta  Venezia).  —  In  the  adjacent  side-room,  to  the 
left,  remains  of  the  old  ceiling-paintings  (16th  cent.).  —  In  the  court,  to 
the  right,  is  the  — 

PokTicus  (Scda  Aperta),  with  a  collection  of  the  arms  of  the  Visconti 
:iud  Sforza.  —  In  the  adjacent  Court,  to  the  left,  baroque  portal  of  the 
time  of  Philip  III.;  opposite,  on  the  riglit,  marble  portal  from  the  Banco 
Mcdiceo  (p.  171),  with  the  arms  and  portraits  of  Francesco  Sforza  and 
liis  wife  Bianca  Maria  Visconti. 

V.  Room,  the  former  chapel  CCappcUa  Ducale),  with  the  sadly  dam- 
aged remains  of  ceiling-frescoes  (Resurrection,  Annunciation)  by  Stefano 
de'  Fi'delf,  Giov.  di  Montorfawi,  and  others  (1173).  Late-Gothic  sculp- 
tures (Scuola  Lombardo-Vcneziana  ;  ra.  1400-50),  from  the  catliedral,  Cas- 
tiglionc  Olona,  etc. ;  early-Renaissance  pulpit  from  San  Pietro  in  Gessate. 

\'I1.  Room  (Hala  dei  Di(cali),  with  a  ceiling  tastefully  decorated 
with  the  arms  and  initials  of  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza  on  a  blue  ground. 
Early-Renaissance  sculptures,  sliowing  the  inlluence  of  Donatello  (Scuola 
Lombanlo-Padovana;  ca.  1450-l.')O0) :  to  the  right,  *Tabernacle  with  six 
angels,  liy  the  Hauler  of  Sa>i  Trovaso ;  a  relief  of  Louis  the  Saint  ou 
a  Cnisadc,  by  Agonthto  di  Duccio.  In  the  middle,  statue  of  the  Virgin 
('Madonna  del  Coazzone')  liy  P.  A.  Solari,  from  the  cathedral  (1485).  — 
To  the  riglit  is  tlie  — 
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VI.  Room  (Sola  delle  Asse),  intended  for  memorials  of  the  Sforzas. 
The  fine  ceiling-paintings  (restored  in  1901-2)  are  ascribed  to  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  (1498).  The  ceiling  presents  the  appearance  of  a  huge  arbour 
('pergolato'),  among  the  dense  branches  of  which  are  golden  cords  (the 
crest  of  Lodovico  il  Moro)  and  tablets  with  inscriptions.  —  To  the  left 
is  the  —  ' 

VIII.  Room  (Sola  delle  Colombine),  with  well-preserved  ceiling  and 
wall  decorations  on  a  red  ground.  (The  white  dove  in  an  aureole  is  the 
crest  of  Bona  di  Savoia;  beside  it  is  her  motto,  'a  bon  droit'.)  Sculptures 
of  the  best  Lombard  period  (ca.  1500).  Entrance-wall :  Giov.  Ant.  Amadeo, 
Adoration  of  the  Child  (1482)  and  Annunciation  (circular  relief).  Exit- 
wall :  Medallion  portrait  of  Lodovico  il  Moro;  half-length  of  a  woman 
(studio-piece)  and  relief  of  the  Madonna,  by  Tomm.  Rodari.  In  the  centre, 
half-length  of  a  woman  ('La  Mora')  and  head  of  a  girl  by  Amadeo  (9). 

IX.  Room  (Sala  delli  Scarlioni).  Sculptures  of  the  16-18th  centuries. 
In  the  first  division,  by  the  entrance-wall,  Andr.  Fnsina,  Tomb  of  Bishop 
Batt.  Bagaroto,  from  "Santa  Maria  della  Pace  (1519)',  by  the  window, 
Bambaia,  Portions  of  the  monument  of  Gaston  de  Foix  (p.  506)  ordered 
in  1515  by  Francis  I.  but  never  completed,  with  the  recumbent  *Statue 
of  the  hero,  and  casts  of  the  remaining  portions;  Bamhaia,  Monument 
of  the  poet  Lancino  Curzio  (d.  1513).  —  In  the  second  division,  in  the 
middle,  *Bronze  bust  of  Michael  Angelo,  by  one  of  his  pupils  (replica 
in  the  Louvre).     In  the  cases,  ornamental  locks,  keys,  etc. 

X.  Room.  Terracottas  of  the  12-16th  cent.,  from  Milan  and  Cremona, 
including  large  medallion  heads  (by  Caradosso  ?)  from  the  former  Banco 
Mediceo  (p.  171);  by  the  entrance-wall,  frieze  with  sea-gods  from  the 
Pal.  Trecchi  (p.  247). 

The  staircase  at  the  end  of  Room  X,  affording  an  excellent  view 
of  the  graceful  Gothic  window  in  Room  IX  (to  the  right),  leads  to 
the  Loggetta  (p.  173),  on  the  first  floor  of  which  is  the  — 

*MusEo  Aetistico  Municipale,  with  the  collections  of  industrial 
art  and  the  municipal  collection  of  old  masters. 

I.  Room  (Sala  delle  Guardie:  No.  11  on  the  Plan).  The  first  divi.siou 
contains  a  valuable  collection  of*Majolica:  Milanese  fayence  (18th  cent.), 
including  imitations  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelain;  fine  Italian  majo- 
lica of  the  16th  cent.,  with  sumptuous  specimens  from  Urbino  (Case  3,  in 
the  middle;  H),  Grubbio,  and  Deruta  (Case  4;  P);  fine  Persian  tiles 
(window-wall  to  the  right;  Case  0)  and  Hispano-Mauresque  majolica 
(centre  of  the  left  wall ;  Case  Q).  Then,  Chinese  and  European  porcelain, 
including  examples  from  Capodimonte  and  Ginori.  —  Second  division: 
In  the  central  cabinets  are  ivory  carvings  (in  Cab.  8,  Roman,  early- 
Christian,  Byzantine,  and  mediaeval),  niello  works,  Limoges  enamels,  glass 
(goblet  of  the  Sforzas;  15th  cent.);  on  the  walls  are  Japanese  antiquities 
(1.)  and  stained  glass  (r.).  —  From  the  first  division  we  enter  the  — 

II.  Room  {Prima  Sala  Dncale;  PI.  12).  To  the  left,  Italian  iron-work 
and  bronzes  (16-18th  cent.),  including  several  elegant  caskets.  To  the  right 
of  the  entrance,  bust  of  Costanza  Buonarelli,  by  Lor.  Bernini;  in  the 
case  below,  equestrian  statuette  of  Marshal  Gian  Giac.  Trivnlzio  (p.  186), 
perhaps  a  free  copy  of  the  lost  model  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  By  the 
first  window,  Ecclesiastical  jewellery  (14-16th  cent.).  By  the  exit,  Japa- 
nese bronzes  and  armour.    On  the  walls  is  Brussels  tapestry  (16-17th  cent.). 

III.  Room  [Seconda  Sala  Duc.ale;  PI.  13).  Italian  furniture  (16-17th 
cent.),  including  several  bridal  chests;  collection  of  frames  (15-17tb  cent.). 
—  IV.  Room  (Terza  Sala  Ducale;  PI.  14).  Furniture  and  frames  of  the 
17-18th  centuries. 

V.  Room  {Sala  della  Torre;  PI.  15).  Lace,  embroidery,  textiles, 
puppets,  costumes  of  the  18th  cent.,  Italian  national  costumes.  Piece  of 
early-Flemish  tapestry  (15th  cent.),  with  the  Raising  of  Lazarus.  —  "We 
now  retrace  our  steps  and  pass  through  R.  I  (PI,  11)  into  the  — 
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VI.  Room  {Sala  di  Milano;  PI.  16).  Objects  of  interest  connected 
with  Milan ;  ancient  views  of  the  city,  cathedral  (period  of  Pellcerino 
Tibaldi),  the  Piazza  del  Diiomo  (with  the  old  Portico  dei  Figini  and  the 
entry  of  Prince  Eufjene  of  Savoy),  and  castello;  large  banner  of  St.  Am- 
brosius,  carried  in  mnnicipal  processions  (15fi.5);  coins  and  meilals;  original 
(jf  the  treaty  made  l)etween  Milan  and  LonisXII  in  1502;  fourteen  medallion 
portraits  of  flio  Sforzas  and  Erap.  Maximilian  I.,  by  Bern.  Luini  (ca.  1.530). 

VII.  &  VIII.  Rooms  {Sale  clella  Phmcotera;  PI.  17,  18):  *Pinacoteca, 
or  gallery  of  old  masters.  In  Room  VII.  *Bern.  Strozzi,  Berenice;  1. 
Vine.  Foppa,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian;  Moretto,  St.  Anthony  (a  late 
work),  St.  Ursula,  John  the  Baptist,  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  (early  works). 

VIII.  Room.  To  the  right,  27.  C'ariani,  Lot  and  his  daughters;  28. 
Bfrn.  Licinio,  Double  portrait;  32.  Lo7\  Lotto,  Portrait  of  a  youth;  58. 
Pordenone,  Portrait  of  a  gentleman,  with  a  lap-dog;  59.  lac.  Bassano, 
Portrait  of  a  general;  *6i.  Tintoretto,  Doge  lac.  Soranzo;  65.  G.  B. 
Moroni,  Portrait;  78.  G.  B.  Tiepolo,  Communion  of  St.  Lucia;  Fr.  Guardi, 
*83.  Storm,  *371,  *372.  Sea-pieces  with  ruins;  G.  B.  Moroni,  Death  of 
St.  Peter  Martyr;  130.  Grenze,  Girl's  head;  106.  P.  Potter,  Swine  (1649); 
115.  Va)i  Di/cic,  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  Charles  I.  of  England  (school- 
piece).  —  178.  C.  F.  Niivolone,  Madonna.  —  Fra  Vittore  G-hislandi,  202. 
Portrait  of  himself.  203.  Portrait  of  a  monk;  228.  Al.  Magtiasro,  Market- 
scene;  *249.  Ant.  da  Megsina,  Portrait  of  a  man  in  a  laurel-wreath;  *253. 
Correggio,  Holy  Family,  the  so-called  Madonna  Bolognini ,  an  early  work 
in  the  master's  Ferrarese  style;  Boltrafflo,  280.  Madonna,  279,  281.  Altar- 
wings  with  saints  and  donors;  *283.  Sodoma,  Archangel  Michael;  306. 
Gianpietrino,  Mary  Magdalen ;  Borgoqnone,  St.  Jerome;  *305.  V.  Foppa, 
Madonna.  —  In  the  centre,  choir-books  (14-16th  cent.),  drawings,  etc.  — 
On  the  right  side-wall  are  Milanese  frescoes  (15th  cent.)  from  the  demolished 
churches  of  Santa  Chiara  and  Santa  Maria  del  Giardino.  From  the  small 
exit-door  at  the  end  of  this  room  we  may  proceed  by  the  curtain-wall 
and  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  side-entrance  to  the  Modern  Gallery  (see  below) 

The  RoccHETTA  has  lost  almost  the  whole  of  the  artistic  decor- 
ation of  its  interior.  The  Epigraphical  Section  of  the  Archseolog- 
ical  Museum  is  arranged  under  the  arcades  of  the  court  (catalogue 
by  Em.  Seletti).  The  rooms  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  gronndfloor 
contain  the  collections  of  the  Sociefa  Numismatica  Italiana  (coins) 
and  the  archives  of  the  Sociefa  Sforica  Lomharda. 

The  three  large  rooms  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  gronndfloor,  and 
the  first  and  second  floors  are  occupied  by  the  Galleria  d'Arte 
Moderna  fadm.,  see  p.  156),  which  was  founded  in  1903  and  con- 
sists mainly  of  works  of  the  19th  cent,  painters  and  sculptors  of 
L')inbardy.  On  the  gronndfloor  is  also  tlic  Municipal  Collection 
of  Coins  and  Medals,  while  on  the  first  floor  is  the  Miiseo  del 
Jfisovf/imenfo  Nazionole  (adm.,  sec  p.  1.56),  with  a  collection  of 
patriotic  objects  from  the  time  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  (p.  152) 
down  to  the  present  day.    No  catalogue. 

GtiOHND  Floor.  —  J.' Room  (Sain  del  Consigh'o).  Sculptures,  includ- 
i)iK  numerous  statues  and  busts  of  famous  men."  Entrance-wall:  Pompeo 
Marchcsi,  695.  The  artist  himself,  fi97.  Canova.  Window-wall,  708.  Mnrchesi, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci;  717.  Thorvnldgcn,  Count  Sommariva.  Exit -wall: 
Canova,  Benevolence  Cplaster).  —  II.  Room  (Sala  delle  Scolture).  Plaster 
casts.  —  III.  Room  (Sala  del  Tesdro),  with  the  remnants  of  a  fresco  of 
Mercury  or  Argiis,  by  Brnmante;  sculptures;  cartoons  by  Andr.  Appiani; 
f'oinH  and  *Medals.  —  The  staircase  beside  the  exit  leads  to  the  — 

First  Floor.  To  the  right  is  the  Musco  del  Risorgimeuto.  —  "We 
retrace  our  stcpn  aud  turn  to  tLe  right  into  the  priucipal  saloon,  formerly 
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the  Sola  delta  BalJa  (159  ft.  long  and  59  ft.  broad),  which  has  been 
divided  into  two  rooms  (IV,  V).  IV.  Room  (gallery;  PI.  4).  Pictures 
by  Giacomo  Favretto  (604.  'Vandalismo',  a  pictnre-restorer;  608.  Mouse), 
some  sculptures,  and  the  Graphic  Collection  (engravings  and  etchings  by 
Bianrhi,  Fortuny,  Rovs,  Rasscnfosse,  C'hahine,  etc.).  Canova,  Hebe 
(model).  —  V.  Room  (left:  PI.  5).  1st  Section:  pictures  hy  Mos&  Bianchi 
(496.  Signora  di  Monza,  from  Manzoni's  'Promessi  Sposi';  427.  Eve  of 
confirmation).  2nd  Sec:  481.  Cdrcano,  San  Celso  (Milan);  475,  476. 
Fr.  Uayes,  Portraits  of  Rossini  and  Cavour.  3rd  Sec. :  Pictures  by  Hayez. 
4th  Sec. :  454.  Anq.  daWOca  Bianca,  Ave  Maria;  Hat/ez,  447.  Despair, 
445.  Manzoni.  5th  Sec:  426.  Th.  Contnre,  The  lunatic;  Butti,  Miner 
(bronze).  —  Adjoining  the  staircase  is  the  — 

III.  Gallery.  To  the  left,  415.  THIhner,  Transitoriness ;  41.S.  Thor- 
valdsen.  Count  Sommariva;  395.  Zanetti,  Lagoons  of  Venice;  382.  Law- 
rence, Canova;  *381.  Priid'hon,  Count  Sommariva.  Window- wall:  375. 
A.  Achenhnch,  Sunset;  373.  E.Vernet,  Sahara;  374.  Isahey,  368.  A.Achen- 
bach,  Sea-pieces;  367.  C'alame.  Mountain-scene;  365 bis.  Troyon,  Horses  at 
water;  357.  Chierici,  Mask;  351.  Sir  Alf.  East,  London  by  night.  —  "We 
ascend  to  the  — 

Second  Floor.  II.  Gallery  (gallery  of  the  Sala  dolla  Balla).  To 
the  left,  326.  Bianchi,  Storm  on  the  lagoons;  A.  Ferrari.  Views  of  Milan. 
To  the  right,  terracottas  by  Sangiorgio  and  Marchesi.  — We  return  to  the  — 

I.  Gallery.  To  the  left,  Bazzaro.  Madonna  del  Carmine  (Milan), 
Nun  taking  the  veil;  232.  Bianchi.  Harbour  of  Chioggia;  228.  Indnno, 
Foreboding;  225.  Calandra,  Girl  (bronze);  P.  Trouhetzkoy,  Equestrian 
statue  of  Tolstoi;  221.  Formis,  Lagoons;  151.  Carcano,  After  work-hours. 
—  To  the  right  is  the  — 

I.  Room.  34.  Cagnoni,  Portrait;  water-colours  by  Hayez,  Tndiino, 
Bianchi,  and  others.  Miniatures.  —  IT.  Room.  Water-colours;  56.  Memiier, 
Fisherman  of  Ostend  (bronze).  —  III.  Room.  Dom.  Morelli,  110.  Sketch, 
111.  His  own  portrait;  108.  Pagliano,  Indian  summer;  103.  Morelli,  Mas- 
querade; 85.  Pasini,  Court  of  a  mosque;  71.  Vinea,  Before  the  duel; 
68.  Pagliano,  Studio.  —  IV.  Room.  Cartographical  Collection  of  the 
Municipal  Archives.  —  V.  Room.     Old  views  of  Milan. 

Tlie  open  space  at  the  back  of  the  Castello,  originally  the  plea- 
sance  of  the  Visconti  and  Sforza,  was  converted  in  1893-97  into 
the  public  Parco  (PI.  B,  C,  2-4;  116  acres).  At  the  N.E.  part  of 
the  grounds,  at  Via  Gaudio  2,  is  the  *  Aquarium  (PI.  C,  2,  3),  with 
a  good  collection  of  marine  and  fresh-water  specimens  (adm.,  see 
p.  156).  —  Beyond  rises  the  Arena  (PI.  C,  2),  an  amphitheatre  for 
sports,  built  in  1807  (with  the  material  of  the  old  fortifications  of 
the  Castello)  and  accommodating  30,000  spectators.  Hard  by  are 
the  Torre  Sfigler,  an  iron  belvedere  (1894),  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive *Panorama  of  Milan,  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  the  Alps 
(adm.  30  c. ;  ascent  only  on  Sun.  in  clear  weather,  in  summer  in  the 
evenings  also),  and  the  Montagnola,  a  low  hill  with  a  cafe-restaurant 
(concerts,  see  p.  155). 

The  N.W.  side  of  the  park  is  bounded  by  the  Porta  del  Sem- 
pione  (tramway  No.  12,  see  p.  154),  the  name  of  which  refers  to 
the  construction  of  the  Simplon  road  (p.  4),  and  the  Arco  della 
Pace  (PI.  B,  2),  a  triumphal  arch  of  white  marble,  begun  by 
L.  Caqnola  for  the  Foro  Bonaparte  (p.  172)''in  1806  and  completed 
under  the  Austrians  in  1838.  Most  of  its  sculptures  are  by  Pom- 
peo  Marcliesi. 
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From  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Castello  we  proceed  across  the  Piaz- 
zale  Stazione  Nord  (PI.  C,  4)  and  through  the  Via  Boccaccio  and 
tiie  Via  Caradosso  (PI.  B,  5)  to  the  convent-church  of  Santa  Maria 
delle  Grazie  and  Leon,  da  Vinci's  Last  Supper  (p.  181). 

c.  West  Quarters  of  the  City.   Biblioteca  Ambrosiana. 
Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie.    Sant'  Ambrogio. 

From  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Piazza  dei  Mercanti  (p.  172)  the 
Via  Cesare  Cantu  leads  to  the  small  Piazza  della  Rosa,  with  its 
singular  monument,  by  E.  Bazzardo  (1906),  to  Felice  Cavallotti, 
the  Radical  politician  and  poet,  who  is  represented  as  the  Leonidas 
of  Mentana.  —  On  the  S.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  celebrated  — 

*  Biblioteca  Ambrosiana  (PI.  D,  E,  5),  founded  by  Abp. 
Fed.  Borromeo  (1594-1G31).  The  original  building,  erected  by 
Fabio  Mangone  in  1603-9,  abuts  on  the  Piazza  San  Sepolcro;  the 
part  to  the  N.  was  added  in  1829-36.  On  the  groundfloor  are  the 
Lihrarii  proper,  containing  ca.  250,000  vols,  of  printed  books  and 
15,000  MSS.,  and  also  the  Museo  Settala,  the  oldest  museum  in 
Milan,  founded  by  Dr.  Manfredo  Settala  (d.  1680).  Upstairs  are  the 
valuable  collections  of  art,  including  the  Picture  Gallery,  founded 
by  Card.  Borromeo  in  1618  (adm.,  see  p.  156;  entrance  to  the  Anti- 
camera,  in  the  court,  third  door  to  the  right).  'Guida  Sommaria' 
(1907),  with  illustrations,  2  fr. 

On  the  First  Floor  is  the  *Pinacoteca.  Room  A  (Cabinet  of 
Bronzes).  Busts  of  Canova  and  Thorvaltlsen,  by  themselves.  Pictures: 
6.  German  School,  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  17.  Raphael  Mengs,  Pope 
Clement  XIII. ;  Jan  Brueghel,  3.  Madonna  in  a  garland  of  flowers,  26. 
Paradise.  —  We  ascend  a  short  staircase  to  Room  B.  4.  Luini,  Ma- 
donna; 3.  Bart.  Vcneto,  Holy  Family;  28.  Marco  Basaiti,  Risen  Christ; 
GianTftietrino,  27.  St.  John,  29.  Mary  Magdalen;  17.  Gmlio  C'lovio,  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul.  —  Room  C.  15-20,  25-30.  Ja7i  Brueghel,  Landscapes 
and  still-life  pieces;  28.  Mabuse  (?),  Madonna  at  the  well  (youthful  work?); 
33.  Bottenhammcr,  Choir  of  angels;  43.  Mengs,  Leopold  I.  (p.  559).  By  the 
windows,  Jan  Brueghel,  *46.  Water,  *50.  Fire.  —  Room  D.  26.  Moretto, 
Doatli  of  St.  Peter  Martyr;  Borgognone,  *23.  Madonna  enthroned,  with 
saints  and  singing  angels  (1485),  21  &  17.  Wings  of  an  altar  with  SS. 
Christopher  and  Peter  Martyr,  Francis  and  Elizabeth;  Bramantino,  18. 
Mailonna  with  SS.  Michael"  and  Ambrose,  *19.  Adoration  of  the  Holy 
Child  (an  early  work).  On  easels:  *15.  S.  Botticelli,  Madonna  and  angels; 
6.  Timoteo  Viti,  God  tlie  Father.  —  Room  E.  To  the  right,  **Raphaers 
Cartoon  of  the  'School  of  Athens',  which  should  be  carefully  studied. 
The  dilapidated  condition  of  the  fresco  in  the  Vatican  makes  this  cartoon 
of  great  interest  and  value,  since  here  only  we  gain  the  full  key  to  the 
artistic  motives  of  the  painter.  The  deviations  of  the  fresco  from  the 
cartoon,  with  the  exception  of  the  additions  of  the  sitting  figure  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase,  the  temple -colonnade,  and  the  portrait  of  Raphael 
himself,  are  unimportant.  Adjacent,  studv  for  the  Archimedes  (? portrait 
of  Bramante)  and  a  photograph  of  the  fresco.  Also  in  this  room:  3. 
B.  L'uni.  Holy  Family  (after  Leon,  da  Vinci's  cartoon  in  London); 
5.  Gianpictriito,  Madonna.  On  easels:  *8.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (?),  Por- 
trait of  a  younsr  lady  (perhaps  Madonna  Bianca,  daughter  of  Lodovico 
il  Moro  and  wife  of  Roberto  Sanseverino) ;  Luini,  9.  Youthful  Christ, 
10.  John  the  Baptist  as  a  boy;  *19.  Leon,  da  Vinci  (?),  Musician  (perhaps 
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Franchino  Gaffurio) ;  18.  C'ariaui,  Bearing  of  the  Cross ;  23.  B.  Veneto, 
Portrait;  Guardi,  37.  Landscape,  *34.  Sea-piece;  Tiepolo,  36.  Bishop, 
33.  Presentation  in  the  Temple ;  *35.  Titian,  Gian  de'  Medici  (p.  211 ; 
1550).  On  the  rear  wall :  40.  lac.  Bassano,  Adoration  of  the  Shepnerds ; 
42.  Titian,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (original  in  the  Prado  at  Madrid);  43. 
Bonifazio  del  Pitati,  Holy  Family,  with  Tobias  and  the  angel;  44.  Moroni, 
Portrait  (1554);  47.  Ghislandi,  Portrait.  —  Room  F.  67.  Baroccio,  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds.  Miniatures.  —  Cabinet  G  ('Gabinetto  Leonardo'). 
In  the  case,  the  famous  *Codex  Atlanticus  of  Leon,  da  Vinci,  an  album 
of  804  pages,  with  original  drawings  and  MSS.  illustrating  the  universality 
of  Leonardo's  genius;  above.  Drawings  of  the  School  of  Leon,  da  Vinci. 
The  other  frames  contain  drawings  by  his  pupils  and  successors  (conip. 
p.  158).  —  Room  H.  *Collection  of  Drawings  and  Engravings,  including 
examples  of  Pisanello  (p.  300),  Mantegna,  Raphael,  Durer,  Beham. 
Aldegrever,  and  Penes.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  are  the  chief  treasures 
of  the  Settala  Museum  (see  below),  viz.  the  bronze  figure  of  a  Roman 
Lar  and  a  silver-gilt  group  of  Diana  on  a  hind  (Augsburg;  17th  cent.). 
—  On  the  upper  landing  (L)  are  sculptures  by  Bambaia,  from  the  tomb 
of  Gaston  de  Foix  (p.  175). 

Groond  Floor.  To  the  right,  in  the  court,  is  the  3Iuseo  Settala, 
arranged  in  the  original  17th  cent,  manner.  It  includes  the  founder's 
apparatus  for  physical  and  chemical  research-work,  mineralogical  and 
zoological  collections,  Roman  and  Etruscan  antiquities,  ethnographical 
ol)jects  from  Peru,  and  pictures.  In  the  middle  are  maces  (15th  cent.)  and 
other  weapons.  —  Farther  on  (1.)  is  the  Sala  della  Rosa,  with  portraits 
by  A]}piani  (53,  56)  and  Palagi  (51)  and  other  19th  cent,  paintings.  Also 
miniatures  and  old  views  of  Milan.  —  Opposite  is  the  — 

Biblioteca.  In  the  Cortiletto  dei  Marmi  (L)  are  a  Cupid  by  Schadotv 
and  a  bust  of  Byron  and  four  reliefs  by  Thorvaldsen.  —  In  the  large 
Sala  Antica  (M),  dating  from  the  time  of  Fed.  Borromeo,  are  exhibited 
(partly  in  photographic  reproductions)  the  chief  treasures  of  the  collection, 
including  fragments  of  an  illuminated  MS.  of  Homer  (3rd  cent.);  a  MS.  of 
Virgil,  with  miniatures  by  Simone  fZa  Siewa  and  marginalia  by  Petrarch; 
a  palimpsest  of  the  5th  cent,  with  the  Pauline  epistles  and  other  parts  of 
Ulflla's  Gothic  translation  of  the  Bible,  along  with  a  fragment  of  a  Gothic 
calendar  (from  Bobbio,  p.  437);  a  Dante  MS.  of  the  end  of  the  14th  cent.; 
some  pages  of  the  Codex  Atlanticus  (see  above) ;  Japanese  prints  and 
woodcuts;  autographs  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Galileo, 
Liguori,  Sarpi,  etc.  —  The  Sala  dell'  Incoronazione  (1.)  contains  medals, 
weapons,  and  a  fresco  of  Christ  crowned  with  thorns  by  Bern.  Luini  (1521). 

At  the  back  of  the  library,  iu  the  Piazza  San  Sepolcro,  is  a  Mon- 
ument to  Federigo Borromeo  (1865).  —  To  the  right  is  the  Romau- 
esque  church  of  San  Sejiolcro  (PI.  D,  5),  dating  from  the  ll-12th 
cent.,  with  two  campaniles,  barrel-vaulting,  and  a  large  crypt.  The 
interior  has  been  modernised.  On  the  entrance -wall  is  a  fresco 
(Pieta)  by  Bramantino;  in  the  sacristy  is  a  picture  by  Gianpietrino 
(Madonna  and  angels).  —  The  Via  del  Bollo  leads  hence  to  the  W. 
to  the  Piazza  San  Borromeo,  which  contains  a  statue  of  San  Carlo 
Borromeo  (p.  239)  and  also  the  old  — 

Palazzo  Borromeo  (No.  7;  PI.  D,  5).  In  the  late -Gothic 
side-court  of  the  palace  are  three  frescoes,  historically  interesting 
for  their  subjects  (card-players,  players  at  ball,  and  a  rustic  dance), 
ascribed  to  Michelino  da  Bedozzo  (ca.  1430).  On  the  first  story  is  a 
*PicTURE  Gallery  (Pinacoteca)  containing  some  important  paint- 
ings and  a  few  sculptures,  chiefly  of  the  Lombard  School  (adm., 
see  p.  156;  no  catalogue). 
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I.  Room.  Madonna  with  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Sebastian,  an 
alto-relief  by  Marco  da  San  Michele  (1525).  Copies  of  ancient  paintings 
(5(i.  Cavalry  engagement,  by  Ercole  de'  Roberti),  etc.  —  II.  Koom.  *A>idrea 
Funina,  Maduuua  witli  King  Francis  1.,  alto-relief;  Deiiderio  da  Setti- 
gna>io(,?)j  -Bust  of  a  girl;  155.  Giov.  Ant.  BoUraffio,  Head  of  the  Virgin 
(fragment  of  a  fresco).  This  room  also  contains  some  beautiful  miniatures 
upon  copper.  —  III.  Room.  Paintings  of  the  (jerman  and  Netherlandish 
schools,  drawings,  autographs,  etc.  —  IV.  Room,  containing  the  chief 
works  of  the  collection.  9.  Gianpietrino,  Flora;  Ga/ul.  Ferrari,  10. 
St.  Sebastian,  12.  Madonna  with  SS.  Joseph  and  Anthony  Abbas;  13. 
Bern.  Farentiuo,  Bearing  of  the  Cross;  Gatul.  Ferrari,  14.  St.  Rochus,  16. 
Two  Amoretti;  *68.  Bern.  Luini,  Susanna  (half-lcngtli);  69.  Fil.  Mazzola, 
Portrait  (1468) ;  34.  Luini,  Holy  Family ;  35.  Bern.  Zenate  (not  Borguynone), 
Portrait  of  Andrea  de'  Novelli,  Bishop  of  Alba;  36.  Finturicchiu,  Bearing 
of  the  Cross  (1513);  37.  Cesare  da  Sesto,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (early 
work);  43.  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Crucifixion;  40.  Bart.  Veiieto,  St.  Catharine; 
Borgognone,  *41.  Madonna  enthroned,  45.  Ma..onna  by  a  rose -hedge; 
Luini,  *44.  Madonna  and  saints,  47.  Daughter  of  Herodias;  Borgogyione, 
48.  Christ  blessing,  49.  Madonna;  50,52.  Vine.  FopjM  (not  Borgognone), 
Annunciation;  51.  Lombard  School  (not  Leon,  da  Vinci),  Madonna;  *72. 
Boltraffio,  Madonna  with  the  vase  (early  work). 

A  little  to  tlie  N.W.,  at  No.  4  Via  Gorani  (PI.  D,  5),  is  the  Casa 
Bazzero,  with  a  collection  of  weapons  and  a  view  of  the  tower  of 
an  ancient  patrician  castle  (14th  cent.),  which  is  visible  also  from 
the  court  of  No.  2  Via  Brisa.  —  The  Via  Santa  Maria  alia  Porta 
leads  farther  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Corso  Magenta  (tramway  No.  15, 
see  p.  154),  in  which,  to  the  right,  is  the  Fuiazzv  Litta  (PI.  C,  5; 
formerly  Arose),  built  by  Ricchini  in  1648,  with  an  imposing  rococo 
facade  and  a  handsome  staircase  and  court,  now  occupied  by  the 
offices  of  the  State  Railways  (p.  xvii).  On  the  left  rises  the  small 
church  of  — 

San  Maurizio,  or  Chiesa  del  Monastero  Maggiore  (PI.  C,  5), 
erected  in  1503-19  by  Giuv.  Dvlcehnono,  a  pupil  of  Bramante. 

The  IxTEKioK  contains  numerous  frescoes.  Thiril  chapel  on  the  right: 
♦Scourging  of  Christ  and  scenes  from  the  martyr. om  of  St.  Catharine, 
pain.ed  by  Luini  in  1530.  The  *Frescoes  beside  the  high -altar  also  are 
hy  Luini  (before  1525):  below,  to  the  left,  SS.  Cecilia  and  Ursula  at  the 
sides  of  the  tabernacle,  with  a  beautiful  figure  of  an  angel.  In  the 
lunette  above  is  a  kneeling  figure  of  the  donor,  Alessandro  Bentivoglio 
(d.  1532;  expelled  from  Bologua  and  buried  liere;,  with  SS.  Benedict,  John 
the  Baptist,  and  Jidin  the  Evangelist.  Above,  martyrdom  of  St.  Maurice. 
Below,  to  tlie  riglit,  SS.  ApoUonia  and  Lucia  at  the  sides  of  the  taber- 
nacle, with  the  risen  Christ;  in  the  lunette,  Ippolita  Sforza,  wife  of 
Bentivoglio,  with  SS.  Scholastica,  Agnes,  and  Catliariue.  Above,  St.  Sigis- 
mund  presents  a  moilcl  of  the  church  to  St.  Maurice.  In  the  centre  is 
the  Assumption.  The  frescoes  in  the  chapels  at  the  sides  of  the  entrance- 
door  are  by  Aurelio  Luini  and  his  pupils.  —  Behind  the  high-altar  lies 
tlie  XuKs'  Choir,  of  the  same  size  as  the  churcii  itself.  At  tlie  higli-altar 
is  a  series  of  nine  Frescoes  of  tlie  Passion;  below,  the  lifesizc  figures  of 
SS.  Apollonia,  i^ucia,  Catharine,  Agatlia,  Sebastian,  and  Rochus,  all  by 
Luini.  Between  the  arches  on  the  side-walls  are  medallions  of  saints,  by 
Borgognone  (V).  In  the  arches  of  the  gallery  above  are  medallions  of 
holy  women,  by  Boltraffio. 

In  the  Via  Bernardino  Luini,  beyond  the  church,  is  an  early- 
mediaeval  tower,  said  to  date  from  the  days  of  Abp.  Anspert(p.  182). 
Farther  on  in  the  Corso  Magenta,  on  the  right,  is  situated  the 
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abbey-church  of  *Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  (PL  B,  5),  a  Gothic 
brick  edifice  of  147U-82.  The  elegant  main  portal  is  in  the  early- 
Renaissance  style.  The  choir  and  the  sixteen -sided  *Donie  were 
designed  by  Bramante  (1492-97),  but  were  not  completed  till  the 
16th  century.  The  elaborate  external  decorations  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  building,  due  to  Bramante,  are  among  the  most  charming 
creations  of  the  Early  Renaissance. 

Right  Aisle.  In  the  2nd  chapel,  John  the  Baptist,  an  altar-piece 
by  Giul.  Buyiardini.  4th  chapel,  frescoes  by  Gatidenzio  Ferrari,  the 
Crucifixion,  Christ  crowned  with  thorns,  Christ  scourged  (1542^,  angels 
with  the  instruments  of  the  Passion  (on  the  vaulting).  —  In  the  Choik 
are  good  stalls  of  the  Renaissance,  probably  by  Zeuale  and  Fra  Damiano 
(ca.  1497).  —  Left  Aisle.  The  gorgeous  Cappella  del  Rosario,  with  a 
defaced  fresco  (Mater  Misericordise),  by  Bonijazio  Bembo,  contains  the 
mural  tablet  of  Branda  Castiglione  (d.  1495),  in  the  style  of  Giov.  Ant. 
Amadeo,  and  the  family-tomb  of  the  Delia  Torre  (p.  151),  by  I'ommaso 
and  Francesco  da  Cazzaaiga  (1483 ;  restored). 

The  Dominican  Monastery  to  the  N.,  used  as  a  barrack 
since  1796,  has  been  restored  by  Luca  Beltrami.  The  first  walk  of 
the  cloisters,  to  the  left  of  the  choir  of  the  church,  is  adjoined  on  the 
N.  by  the  Sacristy,  which  contains  an  altar-piece  (John  the  Baptist 
and  donor)  by  Nice.  Appiani,  a  pupil  of  Marco  d'Oggiono.  To  the 
right  and  left  are  relief-portraits  of  Lodovico  il  Moro  and  his  son 
Massimiliano,  from  Bambaia's  studio.  The  Renaissance  cabinets 
are  adorned  with  charming  paintings  on  wood.  Through  the  small 
central  cloister  and  the  chapter-house  we  reach  the  great  W.  walk, 
incorporating  the  refectory  (not  accessible  from  this  side). 

A  door  marked  'Cenacolo  Vinciano',  in  the  N.W.  angle  of  the 
Piazza  Santa  Maria,  is  the  present  entrance  to  the  refectory,  con- 
taining the  celebrated  **Last  Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinei, 
the  great  masterpiece  of  the  artist  (adm.,  see  p.  156).  The  picture, 
painted  on  the  wall  'a  tempera'  probably  before  1499,  had  already 
suffered  greatly  from  the  peeling  off  of  the  colours  by  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century.  The  earlier  restorations  by  Bellotti  (ca.  1730), 
Mazza  (1770),  and  Barezzi  (1860)  seem  to  have  been  confined  prac- 
tically to  the  drapery  and  the  architectonic  background.  The  paint- 
ing was  carefully  cleaned  and  restored  and  the  colours  were  fixed 
by  Cavenaghi  with  mastic  in  1908. 

In  the  same  room  are  exhibited  also  Raffael  Morghen's  well-known  en- 
graving, numerous  photographs,  including  those  of  the  drawings  at  Weimar 
erroneously  attributed  to  Leonanlo,  and  contemporaneous  copies  of  the 
great  fresco,  by  Andrea  Solaria,  Ccsare  del  ilagno,  Blarco  d' Ogyiono,  Ant. 
de  Glaxiate,  and  Lomazzo.  The  study  of  the  original  is  much  facilitated 
by  an  inspection  of  these,  though  they  arc  all  inferior  to  the  copy  at  Ponte 
Capriasca  (p.  15).  The  original  alone,  however,  exhibits  to  its  full  extent 
the  emotions  which  the  master  intended  to  express,  and  which  even  the 
best  copies  fail  to  reproduce.  The  motive  of  the  work  has  been  well 
explained  by  Goethe:  'The  artist  represents  the  peaceful  little  band 
round  the  sacred  table  as  thunder-struck  by  the  Master's  words.  One  of 
you  shall  betray  me.  They  have  been  pronounced ;  the  whole  company 
IS  in  dismay,  while  he  himself  bows  his  head  with  downcast  eyes.    His 
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whole  attitude  the  motion  of  his  arms  and  hands,  all  seem  to  repeat 
with  heavenly  resignation,  and  liis  silence  to  confirm,  the  mournful  words 
"It  cannot  be  otherwise.   One  fyoou  shall  betray  me!"  '    Comp.  also  p.  Iviii. 

The  decorative  mural  paintings  by  Leonardo  in  the  lunettes  and 
spandrels  (Sforza  coats-of-arms  and  garlands)  are  in  almost  as  de- 
plorable a  condition  as  the  Last  Supper.  The  large  fresco  by  Giov. 
Donato  Montoi'fano  (Crucifixion)  of  1495,  opposite  the  Last 
Supper,  is  better  preserved.  The  kneeling  figures  of  Duke  Lodovico 
il  Moro  (p.  169)  and  his  wife  Bianca  Maria  with  their  children  are 
by  Leonardo,  but  of  these,  in  spite  of  free  retouching,  only  scanty 
traces  remain. 

The  Via  Caradosso  and  the  Via  Boccaccio  lead  hence  to  the 
Castello  (p.  172). 

In  the  Piazzale  Michelangelo  Buonarotti,  beyond  the  former 
Porta  Magenta  (PL  A,  5),  is  the  Casa  di  Rijjoso  pei  Musicisti,  a 
home  of  rest  for  musicians,  established  in  1899  by  Verdi  (d.  1901), 
who  is  buried  here.  It  contains  also  a  Verdi  Museum  and  a  concert- 
Iiall,  with  pictures  by  Dom.  Morelli,  Fil.  Palizzi,  and  others;  adm. 
daily  except  Thurs.  2-5  p.m.,  50  c. 

From  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  the  Via  Bernardo  Zenale  and 
the  Via  San  Vittore  lead  to  the  S.E.  to  the  church  of  San  Vittore 
al  Corpo  (PI.  B,  6),  a  late-Renaissance  building  by  Galeazzo  Alessi 
(1560),  with  elaborate  internal  decoration  (stucco-work,  choir-stalls 
of  1583,  cabinets  of  the  17th  cent,  in  the  sacristy).  —  A  little 
farther  on,  beyond  the  Via  Carducci,  part  of  the  ancient  route  round 
the  ramparts,  we  reach  the  quiet  Piazza  Sant'  Ambrogio  (PI.  C, 
5,  6),  with  the  old  church  of  — 

*Sant'  Ambrogio  (PI.  C,  6),  a  Romanesque  basilica,  with 
dome  and  atrium  but  no  transept.  The  earliest  church,  dedicated 
to  SS.  Gervasius  and  Protasius,  was  founded  in  386  by  St.  Am- 
brose (p.  150),  who  according  to  an  ancient  tradition  baptized 
St.  Augustine  here  in  387.  It  was  rebuilt  l)y  the  Benedictines  ca. 
800,  but  of  their  work  nothing  remains  except  the  chancel  and  the 
Campanile  dci  Monaci  (S.).  The  atrium  was  renewed  by  Archbp. 
Anspert  (868-881),  and  the  greater  part  of  the  church  was  rebuilt 
in  the  12tli  century.  The  N.  tower  (Campanile  dei  Can6nici)  dates 
from  1128.  Under  Federigo  Borromco(p.  178)  i?icc7imi  restored  the 
arcades  of  the  atrium  and  began  the  remodelling  of  the  interior.  The 
excrescences  of  the  17-18th  cent,  were  all  removed  by  F.  Schmidt 
of  Vienna  (1858  et  seq.)  and  by  Gaet.  Landriani  (1865-89).  It  is 
now  intended  to  relieve  the  church  of  the  disfiguring  buildings 
round  it  and  to  establish  a  museum. 

The  fine  Atkium,  containing  remains  of  ancient  tombstones,  inscrip- 
tions, and  frescoes,  seems,  like  the  facade,  to  have  preserved  the  archi- 
tectural forms  of  the  original  liuilding.  The  latticed  wooden  door  of  the 
church,  with  reliefs  from  the  life  of  David  (partly  restored  in  1750),  dates 
from  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose. 

The  Ikterior  has  a  spacious  nave,   peculiar   side -galleries,   and  an 
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octagonal  cupola  over  the  liigh-altar.  It  has  been  wholly  redecorated 
and  contains  many  works  of  art.  —  In  the  1st  chapel  of  the  left  aisle, 
a  Risen  Christ,  fresco  by  Borgognune.  —  Right  aisle.  On  the  right  and 
left  of  the  side-entrance:  frescoes  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  representing 
the  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  the  three  Maries,  and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross. 
2nd  Chapel:  a  fine  kneeling  statue  of  St.  Marcellina,  by  Pacetti  (1812;. 
5th  Chapel :  Legend  of  St.  Creorge,  frescoes  by  Bernardino  Lanini.  The 
lirst  door  to  the  left  in  the  large  6th  chapel  leads  to  the  Sagrcstia  delle 
Messe,  with  ceiling-painting  by  Tiepolo  (Ecstasy  of  St.  Bernard).  Through 
the  second  door  we  enter  the  Cappella  di  San  Satiro  (generally  closed : 
very  dark),  the  only  relic  of  the  original  church,  with  mosaics  (restored,. 
—  In  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir  is  an  altar-piece  by  B.  Luini, 
Madonna  and  saints  (electric  light  turned  on  on  request).  —  In  front  of 
the  choir  (1.)  are  an  early-Christian  sarcophagus  (6th  cent.)  and  the  pulpit 
(restored  after  1196),  with  rude  late -Romanesque  carvings.  Above  are 
a  bronze  relief  of  St.  Ambrose  and  a  bronze  eagle  from  the  old  pulpit 
(10th  cent.  ?).  —  The  *High  Altar,  also  restored  after  1196,  still  retains 
its  original  decoration  of  ca.  835,  the  only  intact  example  of  its  period. 
This  consists  of  reliefs  on  silver  and  gold  ground  (in  front),  enriched  with 
enamel  and  gems,  executed  by  Volfvinius,  a  German  (covered,  shown 
only  on  payment  of  5  fr.).  The  12th  cent,  canopy  over  the  high -altar, 
borne  by  four  columns  of  porphyry  from  the  original  altar,  is  adorned 
with  Romanesque  stucco  *Reliet's  (recently  regilded) ,  in  the  style  of 
those  at  the  Tempietto  in  Cividale  (p.  435)  and  possibly  the  work  of  a 
German  Benedictine.  The  Tribuna  contains  fine  Renaissance  stalls,  in  a 
naturalistic  style,  by  Giac.  del  Maino  and  others  (1469),  and  an  ancient 
episcopal  throne.  Above  are  early-Romanesque  mosaics  of  the  9th  cent. : 
Christ  in  the  centre,  at  the  sides'St.  Ambrose  aud  other  saints.  —  To  the 
left  of  the  choir  is  the  tombstone  of  Pepin,  son  of  Charlemagne  (p.  299;. 
Opposite,  at  the  N.  entrance  to  the  Crypt,  is  a  fresco  by  Borgognone 
(Christ  among  the  Scribes).  The  modernized  crypt  contains  a  silver 
reliquary  (1898),  in  which  are  preserved  the  bones  of  SS.  Ambrose,  Pro- 
tasius,  and  Gervasius. 

Adjacent  to  the  left  aisle  is  an  unfini.slied  cloister,  designed  by 
Bramante  (1492),  and  afterwards  rebuilt.  —  A  good  view  of  the 
church  is  obtained  from  the  forecourt  of  the  Cistercian  convent  of 
SanV  Ambrogio  (now  a  military  hospital;  PI.  C,  6).  The  two  inner 
courts,  designed  by  Bramante,  are  inaccessible. 

The  Via  Lanzone  (PI.  C,  6)  leads  hence  to  the  S.E.  to  the  Via 
Torino  (see  below)  and  San  Lorenzo  (p.  184). 

d.  Along  the  Via  Torino  to  the  Southern  Quarters  of 

the  City.     San  Satiro,  San  Lorenzo,  Sant'  Eustorgio, 

Ospedale  Maggiore. 

The  busy  Via  Toeing  (PI.  E,  D,  5,  6;  tramways  Nos.  18  &  19, 
see  p.  154)  begins  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo. 
To  the  left  (best  seen  from  the  Via  Cappellari)  is  the  small  church 
of  San  Satiro  (PI.  E,  5,  6;  closed  12-4,  in  winter  12-3),  founded 
by  Abp.  Anspert  (879),  practically  rebuilt  in  1242,  aud  re-erected 
by  Bramante  and  others  about  1480.  The  facade  is  modern.  The 
apparent  choir  is  only  painted  in  perspective.  The  octagonal  *Bap- 
tistery  (originally  the  sacristy),  off  the  right  aisle,  also  by  Bra- 
mante (before  1488),  is  the  gem  of  the  early-Renaissance  in  Lom- 
bardy;  it  has  a  beautiful  frieze  by  Caradosso  (?).  of  putti  and  heads 
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in  uiedallious.  Ai  llie  end  ol'  the  let  I  transept  is  a  curious  iiille 
building  with  a  cupola  (Cappella  della  Pieta;  879),  containing  a 
Pieta,  in  painted  terracotta,  by  Caradosso  {?  usually  covered). 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  Torino,  to  the  right,  is  the  church  of 
llSan  Sebastiano  (PI.  D,  E,  6),  a  two-storied  circular  edifice  in  the 
baroque  style,  by  P.  Tibaldi  (1577);  the  frescoes  in  the  dome  are 
modern.  —  The  church  of  San  Giorgio  al  Palazzo  (PI.  D,  6j, 
also  to  the  right,  was  founded  in  750,  rebuilt  in  1600,  and  restored 
in  1821  and  1909.  It  contains  in  the  1st  chapel  on  the  right  a 
St.  Jerome  by  Gaud.  Ferrari;  in  the  3rd  chapel  on  the  right, 
paintings  by  Luini:  above  the  altar,  Entombment  and  Crowning 
with  thorns;  at  tiie  sides.  Scourging  and  Ecce  Homo;  in  the  dome, 
Crucifixion  (fresco;. 

Farther  to  the  N.W.,  iu  the  Piazza  Mentana  (PI.  D,  6),  is  a  MontVfnent 
\)y  Luigi  Belli,  erected  in  1880  iu  memory  of  the  Italians  who  fell  at 
Alentana.  —  In  the  Via  San  Calocero,  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  old  town, 
is  the  interesting-  church  of  San  Vincenzo  in  Prato  (PI.  B,  C,  7),  a  ba- 
silica without  transepts,  said  to  have  been  erected  in  835,  rebuilt  in  1386, 
lonf?  used  for  secular  purposes,  and  skilfully  restored  by  Latidriani  in 
1885-88.  Most  of  the  columns  arc  ancient;  the  choir-screens  and  ambones 
(p.  xxxvii)  give  a  good  idea  of  the  primitive  Christian  arrangement.  — 
In  the  Via  Marco  d'Oggiono  (PI.  C,  7j,  close  to  the  Naviglio  del  Valloue 
(harbour -canal),  stands  the  large  Albergo  Fopolare  (PI.  C,  7),  a  'poor 
man's' hotel"  founded  in  litOO  by  the  Unione  Coo2)erativa  (p.  155). 

To  the  S.  the  Via  Torino  is  continued  by  the  Cokso  di  Pokxa 
TiciNESE  (PI.  D,  7,  8j,  in  which,  on  the  left,  is  a  large  *Colonnadb 
!pl.  D,  7)  of  sixteen  Corinthian  columns,  the  most  important  relic 
of  the  Koman  Mediolanum.    Adjacent  is  the  entrance  to  — 

*San  Lorenzo  (PI.  D,  7),  the  most  ancient  church  in  Milau, 
which  was  erected  in  451  on  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  building,  and 
rebuilt  about  560  under  the  influence  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constan- 
tinople and  San  Vitale  in  Ravenna.  It  was  restored  after  a  fire  iu 
1071,  and  practically  rebuilt  by  Martiao  Bassi  about  1573.  It  is 
octagonal  in  form,  and  covered  with  a  dome.  On  the  four  principal 
sides  are  large  semicircular  apses  in  two  stories,  eacii  borne  by  foui- 
columns  alternately  octagonal  and  round. 

At  the  back  of  the  bigh-altar  is  the  (Jappelta  di  SaiW  Ipiwlito,  dat- 
ing originally  from  the  oth  cent.,  with  the  tomb  of  Count  Giov.  Maiia 
Visconti,  \,y' Marco  Ai/i-ate  (1559).  -  -  To  the  right  of  the  church  is  the 
almost  equally  ancient  Cappella  di  SanVAquilitw  (closed),  containing 
old  mosaics  (Christ  and  the  Apostles  and  Annunciation  to  the  Shep- 
lierds,  the  latter  freely  restored),  and  an  ancient  Christian  sarcophagus. 
The  entrance  to  the  chapel  from  the  church  is  adorned  with  an  antique 
marble  frame,   on  which  appears  a  Bacchante  riding  a  goat  (to  the  left). 

Farther  to  the  S.,  beyond  the  Navi(/lio,  rises  the  convent-churcii 
of  — 

Sant'  EuBtorgio  (PI.  D,  8),  a  basilica  with  aisles  and  without 
transepts,  founded  in  the  4th  cent.,  altered  in  the  Gothic  style  in 
1278,  modernized  in  the  17th  cent,  by  Ricvhini,  and  restored  in 
the  original   style  after   1862.     The   modern  facade  is  by   Gioo. 
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Brufca  (1865;.    In  the  Via  Santa  Ci'oce,  beliind  the  rholr,  is  thi' 
elegant  brick  Portinari  Chapel  (see  below). 

l8t  Chapel  to  the  right,  Mural  monument  of  (riac.  Stefano  JJrivio 
(d.  1484),  by  Tommaso  da  t'azzaniga  and  Bened.  Brlosco ;  4th  Chapel  to 
the  right,  Wothic  monument  of  Stefano  Viscouti  (ca.  1359j,  by  Bonino  da 
Campione  (?);  6th  Chapel,  Monuments  of  Gaspare  Visconti  and  his  wife 
Agnes  (d.  1417).  —  Farther  on,  ou  the  same  side,  the  (Jappella  del  3Iagi, 
containing  a  relief  of  1347  and  a  late-Roman  sarcophagus,  in  which  the 
'bones  of  the  Magi'  were  preserved  until  they  were  presented  to  the  city 
of  Cologne  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  1164.  By  the  high-altar  are  reliefs 
of  the  Passion,  dating  from  the  14th  century.  In  a  modern  sarcophagus 
(1900;  below  are  deposited  the  bones  of  iSS.  Eustorgius,  Magnus,  and 
Honoratus,  three  archbishops  of  Milan  in  the  4th  century.  —  From  the 
choir  we  pass  to  the  left  into  the  *CappeUa  Portinari,  with  a  fine  cupola 
and  a  charming  frieze  of  angels,  built  in  1462-68  by  Michelozzo  (p.  158) 
for  Pigello  Portinari  (d.  14S8;  p.  171)  of  Florence.  It  contains  the  mag- 
nificent Gothic  *Tomb,  in  marble,  of  St.  Peter  Martyr  by  Giov.  diBaldaccio 
of  Pisa  (1339).  This  saint,  the  Dominican  Fra  Pietro  of  Verona,  was 
murdered  in  1252  in  the  forest  of  Barlassina,  in  consequence  of  his  per- 
secution of  heretics.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  *Frescoes  of  the  four 
Latin  Fathers  of  the  Church,  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Peter  Martyr, 
tlie  Annunciation,  and  the  Assumption,  by  Vine.  Foppa.  —  In  the  sacristy 
is  a  Penitent  St.  .Jerome,  by  Borgognone. 

The  adjacent  Dominican  Convent  is  now  a  barrack. 

We  follow  the  street  to  the  Porta  Ticinese  (PI.  D,  8),  originally 
intended  to  commemorate  the  Battle  of  Marengo,  but  inscribed  in 
1815  'Paci  Populorum  Sospitse'.  We  then  turn  to  the  E.  along  the 
Via  Gian  Graleazzo  to  the  old  Porta  Lodovica  (PI.  E,  8),  whence 
we  follow  the  Coeso  San  Celso  (PI.  E,  8,  7),  to  the  left,  to  the 
church  of  — 

Santa  Maria  presso  San  Celso  (PI.  E,  8),  built  in  tlie  Re- 
naissance style  by  Giov.  Dolcebaono  (p.  180),  Cristof.  Solari.  and 
others  after  1493.  It  possesses  a  handsome  atrium  (1514-26),  at- 
tributed to  Bern.  Zenale,  and  an  over-decorated  marble  facade  de- 
signed by  Galeazzo  Alessi  and  executed  by  Martino  Bassi  (1569- 
72).    The  sculptures  are  by  Aim.  Fontana  and  Stolclo  Lorenzi. 

The  Interior  is  in  the  form  of  a  basilica  with  coffered  barrel-vaulting 
over  the  nave,  a  dodecagonal  cupola,  and  an  ambulatory.  By  the  2ud 
altar  to  the  right,  *Holy  Family  and  St.  Jerome,  by  Paris  Bordone:  the 
cupola  is  decorated  with  frescoes  hy  Aiidr.  Appiaui  (1795),  in  the  classicist 
style ;  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar,  *Statue  of  the  Virgin  (Assunta,  from 
the  facade)  by  Ann.  Fontana;  in  the  ambulatory,  Gaudeuzio  Ferrari, 
Baptism  of  Christ,  and  Moretto,  Conversion  of  St.  Paul ;  at  the  beginning 
of  the  left  aisle,  Borgognone,  Madonna  and  saints.  The  2nd  chapel  on 
the  left  contains  a  sarcophagus  with  the  relics  of  St.  Celsus.  —  In  the 
sacristy  are  a  marble  lavabo  and  specimens  of  goldsmith's  work. 

Adjacent  is  the  Romanesque  church  of  San  Celso,  docked  of 
its  W.  half  in  1826  and  now  possessing  few  remains  of  the  orig- 
inal structure. 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  Corso  San  Celso  is  the  Piazza  Sant'  Eu- 
femia,  in  which,  to  the  right,  stands  the  church  of  that  name 
(PI.  E,  7),  dating  originally  from  the  5th  cent.,  but  repeatedly 
restored  (last  in  1870).    In  the  third  chapel  ou  the  left  is  a  Madonn  a 
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witli  saints  and  angels,  by  Marco  d'Oggiono.  -  On  the  S.  side  of 
the  Piazza  is  the  chnrch  of  San  Paolo  (PI.  E,  7),  a  richly  or- 
namented building  of  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  archi- 
tectural decorations  of  the  facade  already  illustrate  the  principles 
of  the  later  baroque  style,  and  this  is  seen  even  more  strongly  in 
the  interior,  which  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  the  brothers  Giulio, 
Antonio,  and  Vincenzo  Cainpi  (p.  245). 

The  Via  Amedei  leads  hence  towards  the  N.  In  the  third  side- 
street  on  the  left,  the  Via  Olmetto,  is  the  Congregazione  di  Carita 
(PL  D,  E,  6),  formerly  the  Pal.  Archinti;  the  ceiling  of  the  hall 
containing  the  archives  is  decorated  with  large  frescoes  by  Giov. 
Dom.Tiepolo,  representing  the  Triumph  of  the  Arts.  —  To  the  right 
(No.  4)  in  the  Via  Piatti,  which  leads  back  to  the  Via  Torino  (p.  183), 
is  the  Casa  Pozzobonello,  with  a  pretty  early-Renaissance  court. 

Between  these  streets  and  the  Piazza  Sant'  Alessandro  extends 
the  huge  Palazzo  Trivulzio  (PL  D,  E,  6),  with  a  handsome  baroque 
portal  and  valuable  art -collections   (adm.  by  introduction  only). 

Sculptures:  Two  early-Christian  diptyches  (6th  cent.);  tomb  of  Azzone 
Visconti  (1328-39),  from  San  Crottardo,  by  Giov.  di  Balduccio,  to  whom 
is  ascribed  also  the  relief  of  Louis  the  Bavarian  investing  Azzone  Vis- 
conti as  imperial  vicereg-ent ;  statuette  of  a  warrior,  being  a  bronze  copy 
of  one  of  the  figures  of  Leon,  da  Vinci's  first  model  for  the  equestrian 
monument  to  Franc.  Sfurza  (p.  158);  a  relief-portrait  by  Cristoforo  Solari : 
reliefs  from  the  tomb  of  Piero  Visconti  (from  San  Marco)  by  Tommaso 
da  Cazzaniga  and  Ben.  Briosco:  marble  bust  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  by 
Leane  Leoni.  Paintings  :  Antonello  da  Messina,  Portrait  (1476) :  Mantegna, 
Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints  and  angols  (1497) ;  Oiov.  Bellini,  Madonna; 
Bramantino,  Madonna  and  saints,  also  twelve  sketches  for  tapestries 
with  representations  of  the  months.  —  The  library  (Biblioteca  Trivulziana; 
6000  vols,  and  3000  MSS.)  contains  a  Dante  codex  of  ].'!.S7,  a  few  leaves 
from  the  Heures  de  Turin  (p.  45),  a  MS.  of  Leonardo  da   Vinci,  etc. 

Opposite,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  piazza,  stands  the  church  of 
Sant'  Alessandro  (PL  E,  6),  erected  after  1602  by  Lor.  Binago  ; 
the  W.  fa(,'ade  (restored  in  1905),  with  two  towers,  is  a  copy  of 
Santa  Maria  di  Carlgnano  in  Genoa  (p.  114).  Tlie  fine  interior  has 
elaborate  decorations  of  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

From  the  I'iazza  Sant'  Alessandro  we  follow  tiie  Via  Zebedia 
to  the  E.  to  the  Corso  di  Pokta  Komana,  the  continuation  of  the 
Via  Carlo  Alberto,  which  leads  to  the  Porta  Romana.  To  the  left 
in  this  street  risc!  the  church  of  — 

SanNazaro  (PL  F,  G,  7;,  perhaps  a  foundation  of  the  4th  cent., 
restored  in  the  r2th  cent,  and  in  1578. 

IsTKRioK.  TheCa))pclla  Santa  f'aterina,  on  the  left,  contains  one  of 
the  chief  works  of  Benmrdino  Lanini  (1546),  a  large  fresco  representing 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Catharine,  painted  in  imitation  of  the  similar  picture 
in  the  Hrera  by  Lanini's  master  Uaudenzio  Ferrari  (p.  169);  on  the  right 
are  a  carved  Gothic  altar  and  ancient  Swiss  stained -glass  windows.  -- 
A  side-entrance  admits  to  the  octagonal  sepulchral  chapel  of  the  Trivulzi, 
resembling  a  fortress,  built  hy  Franc.  Briosco  {Vo\%),  and  containing  the 
tomb  of  Marshal  Oian  Giac.  Trivulzio  (1436-1518)  and  his  two  wives, 
Margherita  Colleoui  and  Beatrice  de  Avalos,  bv  Bart,  delta  PorfaJf). 
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lu  the  priests'  house  (Caiionica)  is  preserved  the  silver  *Reliqiiary  of 
St.  Nazarius  (4tb  rent.),  a  Greek-oriental  work  conceived  in  an  entirely 
antique  manner  (Christ  as  a  youthful  ruler  of  the  world). 

To  the  N.E.  of  Sau  Nazaro,  in  the  Via  dell'  Ospedale,  is  the  — 

*Ospedale  Maggiore  (PI.  F,  6),  the  first  municipal  hospital, 
founded  in  1456  by  Franc.  Sforza,  a  vast  and  remarkably  fine  brick 
structure,  about  935  ft.  long  and  395  ft.  broad,  with  a  main 
central  court  and  eight  subsidiary  courts.  The  *S.  wing  was  begun 
after  1462  (?)  in  the  'Lombard  transition  style',  a  mixture  of  Gothic 
and  Renaissance  forms,  by  Anfoniv  Filarete  (p.  158),  with  the 
assistance  of  Guiniforte  Solai'i  (p.  191)  and  other  Lombard  archi- 
tects. The  smaller  courts  on  the  S.  side  (especially  the  graceful 
Cortile  dei  Preti;  1486)  and  the  S.  colonnade  of  the  *Main  Court 
show  a  gradual  approximation  to  the  style  of  Bramante.  The  central 
part  of  the  facade  (with  its  Gothic  windows  and  bai-oque  portal), 
the  other  three  sides  of  the  main  court,  and  the  church  are  creations 
of  Ricchini  (1624-49);  the  N.  wing  of  the  hospital  was  completed 
by  Pietro  CasteUi  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  The  edifice  is 
entirely  covered  externally  with  terracotta,  in  a  style  frequently 
observed  in  other  Milanese  buildings,  but  the  older  parts  of  the 
facade,  with  its  rich  window-mouldings,  are  superior  to  any  other 
structure  of  the  kind  at  Milan. 

From  the  back  of  the  hospital  the  Via  San  Barnaba  leads  to  the 
Hotonda  (PI.  H,  6;  open  on  Thurs.  &  Sun.,  10-4;  adm.  50  c.),  built  by 
Arrig-one  and  dedicated  by  the  Viceroy  Eugene  Beauharnais  in  1809  as  a 
Pantheon  Nazionale.  It  now  contains  a  collection  of  portraits  of  bene- 
factors of  the  Ospedale  Magrgiore,  from  the  16th  cent,  to  the  present  day. 
—  In  the  Via  Guastalla,  the  first  cross-street  of  the  Via  San  Barnaba, 
is  the  Synagogue  (PI.  G,  6),  by  Luca  Beltrami  (1892).  —  San  Pietro  in 
Gessate,  see  p.  188. 

From  tlie  Barriera  Vittoria  (PI.  H,  5)  the  Corso  Ventidue  Marzo  lead* 
to  the  Aerddromo,  opened  in  1910. 

A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Ospedale  Maggiore  is  the  Piazza  Santo 
Stefano  (PI.  F,  6),  with  the  old  church  of  Santo  Sfefano  (practically 
rebuilt  in  the  16th  cent.),  in  which  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza  (p.  151) 
was  murdered  in  1476.  —  Hard  by  is  the  Piazza  del  Verziere 
(Tl.  F,  G,  5),  used  as  a  vegetable-market.  We  may  now  return  to 
the  "W.  by  the  Via  Tenaglie  and  the  Piazza  Fontaua  (PI.  F,  5), 
with  its  graceful  Fountain  (by  G.  Piermarini),  to  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  or  we  may  follow  the  Via  Cesare  Beccaria  to  the  N.  to  the 
Palazzo  di  Giustizia  (PI.  F,  5),  a  baroque  structure  by  Seregni  (?), 
with  a  courtyard  of  later  date  (1605);  to  the  left  of  the  portal  is  a 
tablet  commemorating  Silvio  Pellico  and  the  other  Italian  patriots 
committed  by  the  Austrians  to  the  fortress  of  Spielberg  in  1821 
(comp.  p.  53).  Adjacent  is  the  Piazza  Beccaria,  with  a  good  statue 
of  Beccaria  (p.  165),  by  Gius.  Grandi  (1871).  —  The  Via  Cesare 
Beccaria  ends  on  the  N.  at  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  188). 
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e.  East  Quartei's  of  the  City.    The  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  and  its  Side  Streets.    Giardini  Pubblici. 

On  the  N.E.  side  of  the  cathedral  begins  the  Corso  Vittorio 
EMANrELE  (PI.  F,  5;  tramway  No.  2,  see  p.  154),  which,  with  its 
prolongation,  the  Corso  Venezia  (PI.  G,  H,  4,  3),  leads  to  the  Griar- 
dini  Pubhlici.  This  is  the  principal  business-street  in  Milan,  con- 
taining the  best  shops.  At  No.  23,  on  the  left,  is  an  antique  statue, 
known  as  'ruomo  di  pietra'.  Farther  on  is  the  church  of  San  Carlo 
(PI.  F,  4,  5^,  a  rotunda  by  Amati  (1836-47)  in  the  style  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  dedicated  to  San  Carlo  Borromeo  (p.  239).  The 
adjacent  GaUeria  rfe'  Cristdforis,  occupied  by  shops,  was  erected 
by  Pizzala  in  1830-32. 

To  the  right,  farther  on,  at  tlie  corner  of  the  Corso  Venezia 
and  the  Via  Monforte,  is  the  small  Romanesque  church  of  f^an 
Bahila  (PI.  G,  4),  with  a  new  facade  (1905).  In  front  of  the  church 
is  an  old  Column  with  a  lion. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Via  Monforte,  in  the  Via  del  Conservatorio,  is 
the  large  conventual  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Passione 
(Pl.H,  5),  'amori  et  dolori  sacrum',  begun  in  the  Renaissance  style  in 
1485,  with  an  octagonal  dome  (164  ft.  high)  by  Crist.  Solari  (1530), 
a  later  nave,  and  a  fa§ade  by  Rusnati  in  an  unbridled  baroque  style 
ri692). 

It  contains  a  Last  Supper  by  Gaud.  Ferrari  (left  transept;  freely 
restored),  a  *Pieta  by  Luini  (behind  the  high -altar;  with  a  predella, 
representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  Constantine  and  Helena,  the  earliest 
known  work  of  this  master,  showing:  the  influence  of  Borgog^none  and 
Bramantino),  and  the  tomb  of  Abp.  Birajro,  the  founder  of  the  church, 
by  Andrea  Fusina  (M95).  The  pilasters  are  adorned  with  figures  of 
saints  by  Daniele  Cresvi  (1622).  The  ceiling  of  the  sacristy  was  painted 
by  Borgofjnone  (ca.  1505). 

The  Reale  Conservatorio  di  Miisica  Givseppe  Verdi  occupies 
the  old  Lateranensian  monastery.  —  A  little  to  the  S."W.,  near  the 
Corso  di  Porta  Vittoria,  is  theGothic  monastic  church  of  SanPietro 
in  Gessate(Pl.G,5),  rebuilt  about  1460-1506.  This  contains  much 
defaced  frescoes  by  Bern.  Butinone  and  Bern.  Zenale  (scenes  from 
the  life  of  St.  Ambrose),  the  painfully  realistic  monument  of  Am- 
hrogio  Grifo  (d.  1493)  by  C.  Solari,  and  elaborate  baroque  choir- 
stalls.  The  Benedictine  cloisters,  with  two  early-Renaissance  courts 
f'1500),  are  now  occupied  by  the  Orfanot7'dfio,  or  orphanage. 

We  now  return  to  the  Corso  Venezia.  On  the  left,  on  this  side 
<if  the  canal,  is  the  Arrhiepiscopal  Seminary  (PI.  F,  G,  4 ;  No.  29). 
by  Gius.  Meda  (1570),  with  a  baroque  portal  (by  Ricchini)  and  a 
fine  court  with  a  two-story  arcade.  —  Farther  on,  to  the  right 
fNo.  16),_is  the  Casa  Fontana  (now  Silvestri),  of  the  middle  of 
the  15th"cent.,'with  scanty  traces  of  facade-paintings  by  Bramante. 
to  whom  is  ascribed  also  a  frieze  in  one  of  the  rooms. 

Fn  flic  Via  del  Setiatd.  wiiich  diverges  to  the  left  bv  fli-Naviglio, 
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stands  (1.)  the  church  of  San  Piefro  Celestiao  (PI.  G,  4).  with  an 
interior  in  an  extravagant  baroque  style  (1728).  On  the  right 
No.  10),  adjoining  the  Bosclietti  (see  below),  is  the  Palazzo  dbl 
Senato  (PI.  Gr,  3;  formerly  Collegia  Elvetico),  built  about  1600 
by  Fahio  Manqone,  now  containing  the  provincial  archives;  in 
one  of  the  handsome  courts  is  an  admirable  equestrian  statue  of 
Napoleon  III.  (bronze),  by  Barzacjhi. 

Farther  on  in  the  Corso  Venezia,  to  the  right,  No.  22,  is  the 
Palazzo  Serhelloni  fPl.  6,  4),  a  classicist  building  by  Simone 
Cantoni  (1794),  with  a  collection  of  old  musical  instruments,  some 
artistic  treasures  (Antonello  da  Messina,  Braraantino.  Moretto,  and 
others),  and  a  large  garden.  —  On  the  left,  farther  on,  Nos.  59-61. 
is  the  Pal.  Ciani  (PI.  Gr,  3),  by  Casati  ^1861).  with  rich  ornamen- 
tation in  terracotta.  On  the  right  (No.  56"!  is  the  Pal.  Rocca- 
Saporiti  (V\.  Gr,  3),  by  Glus.  Perego  (1812),  in  the  'classicist'  style, 
with  reliefs  by  Marchesi.  —  A  little  farther  on,  to  the  left,  stands 
the  *Museo  Civico  di  Storia  Naturale  (PI.  Gr,  3\  a  tasteful 
brick  building  by  Giov.  Oeruti,  erected  in  1892-94  and  enlarged  in 
1907-8.  It  contains  the  natural  history  collections  of  the  city. 
Adm.,  see  p.  156.    Catalogue  (1908)  20  c! 

The  *Giardmi  Pubblici  (PI.  F,  G,  2,  3),  between  the  Corso 
Venezia  and  the  Via  Manin,  are  probably  the  most  beautiful  public 
park  in  Italy,  with  their  tasteful  flower-beds,  their  ponds,  and  their 
picturesque  groups  of  venerable  trees.  They  were  laid  out  in 
1782-85  and  extended  in  1856-58  (45  acres).  Concerts,  see  p.  155. 
On  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  the  park  is  a  marble  statue  of 
the  Milanese  dialect  poet  Carlo  Porta,  by  Puttinati.  Bronze  figures 
commemorate  Ant.  Stoppani,  the  geologist  (1824-91),  A7it.  Rosmini 
(p.  238),  and  other  worthies.  The  high-lying  N.  portion  of  the  gardens, 
known  as  the  Montemerlo  (cafe-restaurant),  is  skirted  by  the  chest- 
nut avenue  of  the  Bastioni  di  Porta  Venezia  (PI.  G,  F,  2, 1 ;  p.  164). 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  park,  in  the  Via  Palestro,  is  the  Villa 
Reale  (PI.  G,  3),  erected  by  L.  Pollack  for  Gen.  Belgioioso  in  1790 
and  presented  to  Napoleon  by  the  Cisalpine  Republic  in  1802.  It 
contains  a  few  works  of  art.  The  Giardino  Reale  possesses  a 
small  lake  and  is  separated  by  a  small  canal  from  the  Boschetti 
(1785),  an  avenue  with  trees  and  monuments.  —  In  the  Via  Manin 
stands  the  Palazzo  Melzi,  containing  paintings  by  Cesare  da  Sesto. 
etc.  —  Piazza  Cavour,  see  p.  164. 

f.  The  Cemeteries. 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  Porta  Volta  (PI.  C,  D,  1)  and  at  the  ter- 
minus of  tramway  No.  6,  mentioned  at  p.  154,  lies  the  Cimitero 
Monumentale  (50  acres),  designed  by  C.  Macciachini.  It  is  en- 
closed by  colonnades  and  is  one  of  the  finest  'campi  santi'  in  Italy. 
(Guides,  who  speak  French  or  German,  1''^,  fr.  for  each  person. 
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The  numerous  and  handsome  monuments  form  a  veritable  museum 
of  modern  Milanese  sculpture  (p.  159).  Adjoining  the  entrance  is 
the  FcDiiedio,  a  lar;,'e  building  with  the  tombs  of  Al.  Manzoni 
(p.  l!).')!  and  other  celebrated  Milanese;  the  wings  are  used  as  Co- 
lumburia.  In  the  corner  to  the  left  is  the  Cimitero  deyVi  Avatfolici 
(for  Protestants,  etc.\  and  to  the  right  is  the  Cimitero  def/li  Ebrei. 
In  the  last  (N.W.)  section  is  situated  the  Tempio  Crouatorio, 
erected  in  1876  (inspection  permitted). 

The  Cimitero  di  Musocco,  3  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Porta  del 
Seinpioue  (p.  17  7),  was  biiil  (Uit  in  1895  and  is  twice  the  size  of  the  Cimi- 
tero Moniimentale.  It  is  reached  by  the  Coi'so  del  Sempione  (PI.  B,  A,  2, 1) 
and  the  Via  C'cnisio  (tramway),  the  latter  beginning  at  the  Piazza  Cenisio, 
to  the  W.  of  the  Cimitero  Monumentale. 

Xear  the  Via  MaoMahon,  a  few  bnndred  yards  to  the  N.  of  the  Via 
Cenisio,  lies  the  dilapidated  Palazzo  della  Simonetta,  built  in  1547 
by  Dom.  Guintallodi  for  Fcrraiite  (lOnzaga,  Diiko  of  Guastalla,  formerly 
:\  model  example  of  the  brilliant  suburban  villas  of  the  Renaissance. 

Excursion  from  Milan  to  the  Certosa  di  Pavia. 

To  visit  the  Certosa  di  Pavia  we  may  use  either  the  Railway  to  Cer- 
tosa,  on  the  Pavia-Genoa  line  (R.  38),  or  the  Pavia  Steam  Tramway  as 
far  as  Torre  di  Mihu/nno.  The  railway  starts  from  the  Central  Station 
and  takes  ^l^-lhr.  (express  return-fares  5  fr.  15,  3fr.  60;  comp.  p.  240). 
The  tramway  starts  about  every  2  hrs.  outside  the  Porta  Ticinese  (PI.  D,  8; 
electric  tramwav  Xo.  19,  from  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  see  p.  154)  and  takes 
l>/2  hr.  (return-fares  2  fr.,  1  fr.  30  c).  One-horse  cab  from  either  station 
to  the  Certosa,  50  c.  each;  omn.  30  c.     The  excursion  takes  V2  day. 

The  district  traversed  between  Milan  and  Pavia  consists  of 
alternate  stretches  of  meadow  (marclte,  p.  150),  rice-fields  (p.  150), 
and  underwood,  and  oflfers  little  of  interest.  At(4'/2  M.)  Ttocjoredo 
the  Railway  diverges  to  the  S.  from  tlie  line  to  Piacenza  (p.  434). 

S'/a  M.  Chiaravalle  Milanese  (3  I\I.  from  the  Porta  Ro- 
mana,  p.  186)  is  noted  for  its  Cistercian  *C}iurrIi,  a  fine  brick- 
edifice  with  a  lofty  tower,  in  the  Romanesque  style,  founded  by 
St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  dedicated  in  1221.  The  interior,  in 
the  transition  style  but  i)artly  modernized,  is  adorned  with  frescoes 
by  Milanese  painters  of  the  15th  cent,  (donid.  Braniante  (*Scourging 
of  Christ;  N.  transept),  and  B.  Luini  (Madonna;  N.  transept).  The 
elaborate  baroque  choir-stalls  are  by  Carlo  flaraviglia  (1640).  The 
S.  side  of  the  church  is  adjoined  by  a  graceful  little  cloister.  — 
12'/.^  M.  Villamm/ffiore. 

ITVsj  M.  Stas'ione  della  Certosa  /HOt.-Restaurant  de  la  Ville, 
L.  3  fr.),  whence  two  routes  lead  along  the  enclosing  wall  (right 
and  left)  to  the  entrance  (W.  side)  of  the  Certosa  (walk  of  \U  hr.). 

The  Steam  Tramway  follows  the  highroad  and  passes  (10  M.)  Binasco. 
with  an  ancient  castle,  in  which  the  jealous  Duke  Filippo  Maria  Visconti 
rauHcd  hit!  m.ble  and  innocent  wife  Beatrice  di  Teiida  (p.  56)  to  be  put 
to  death  in  lllH.  The  station  of  (151/2  M.)  Torre  del  Mdufiano  (Catte- 
RiNtoraiiti'  Vittoria,  on  the  road  to  the  Certosa.  unpretending;  Ristor. 
Milano,  to  the  S.  c.f  the  Certosa),  ou  the  Naviglio  di  Pavia  (u.  157),  lioi 
aliont  3/^  M.   to  ihe  W.  cf  the  Certosa. 
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The  *Certosa  di  Pavia,  or  Carthusian  monastery,  the  splen- 
did memorial  of  the  Milan  dynasties,  was  begun  in  1396  by  Gian 
Galeazzo  Visconti  (p.  151)  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  his  wife 
Catharina.  The  monastic  buildings  were  completed  (with  the 
exception  of  the  cloisters)  soon  after  Galeazzo's  death,  under  the 
direction  of  Bern,  da  Venezia,  Cristof.  da  Conigo,  and  others; 
while  the  church,  along  with  the  cloisters,  was  continued  after 
1453  by  Guiniforfe  Solari  (d.  1481)  in  the  Lombard  transition 
style  (p.  187),  with  exterior  arcading  and  elaborate  terracotta  or- 
naments. The  fat;ade  of  white  marble  (from  Carrara  and  Candoglia, 
pp.  144,  5)  was  begun  in  1473  by  Crist.  Manfegazza  and  Gioi: 
Ant.  Amadeo,  and  the  lower  part  was  completed  after  1492  on 
Amadeo's  model.  The  warlike  commotions  of  the  time  kept  the 
upper  part  unfinished.  The  monastery  was  suppressed  under  Em- 
peror Joseph  II.  in  1782,  but  in  1843-81  was  reoccupied  by  the 
Carthusians,  and  is  now  a  'National  Monument'. 

An  inspection  of  the  Certosa,  which  is  open  from  8.30  to  5.30 
in  summer  and  from  9  to  4  in  winter  (on  Sun.  &  holidays,  except 
New  Year's  Day,  Easter  Sunday,  and  Whitsunday,  9-3),  takes 
1-2  hrs.  /adm.  1  fr.  30  c,  Sun.  free;  guide  imperative,  gratuities 
forbidden). 

Beyond  the  Vestibule  (ticket-ofiice),  with  sadly-damaged  fres- 
coes by  Bern.  Luini  (SS.  Sebastian  and  Christopher)  and  others, 
we  enter  the  Piazzale,  or  forecourt,  surrounded  by  the  former  Far- 
macia  or  laboratory  fnow  a  liqueur-distillery),  the  Foresferia,  or 
strangers'  lodging-house,  and  the  Palazzo  Ducale  (now  a  Museum, 
p.  193),  built  about  1625  by  Franc.  Ricchiui  for  distinguished  visi- 
tors to  the  monastery.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  court  rises  the  cele- 
brated facade  of  the  church. 

The  **Facade,  unquestionably  the  finest  example  of  early- 
Renaissance  decorative  work  in  N.  Italy,  is  perhaps  the  most 
masterly  creation  of  its  kind  of  the  15th  century.  Its  design,  in- 
dependent of  the  antique  orders  of  architecture,  is  in  the  Lombard- 
Romanesque  style  of  graduated  church-fronts,  with  projecting 
pillars  and  transverse  arcades,  while  within  these  well-defined 
structural  features  it  embraces  a  wonderful  and  judiciously  distri- 
buted wealth  of  ornament.  —  The  plinth  is  adorned  with  medallions 
of  Roman  emperors,  above  which  are  reliefs  representing  Biblical 
history  and  scenes  from  the  life  of  Gian  Galeazzo  (including  the 
transference  of  the  bones  of  the  founder  to  the  Certosa  in  1474). 
Below  the  four  magnificent  windows,  by  Amadeo,  is  a  row  of 
angels'  heads,  and  above  them  are  niches  with  numerous  statues. 
A  relief  by  the  main  portal,  which  was  completed  in  1501  by  Ben. 
Briosco.  represents  the  dedication  of  the  church  in  1497.  The 
statues  on  the  top  are  by  Briosco,  Andrea  Fitsinu,  Tamaynino, 
Gian  Giacomo  della  Porta,  Cristoforo  Solari,  and  others. 
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Before  entering  the  church,  wc  shonld  take  a  glance  (from  the 
rearl  at  the  choir  and  central  tower. 

The  beautiful  and  spacious  *Intekiok  has  a  purely  Gothic  nave, 
supported  by  eight  liandsome  pillars,  with  aisles  and  14  chapels; 
while  Renaissance  forms  begin  to  appear  in  tlie  transepts  and  choir 
Ceach  with  a  triple  absidal  ending)  and  in  the  dome  above  the 
crossing.  The  originally  handsome  decorations  designed  by  Bor- 
(/ugnonei?)  and  the  fine  stained-glass  windows  of  the  15th  cent, 
have  partly  disappeared.  Most  of  the  altar-pieces  and  the  present 
ilorid  enrichments  of  the  chapels  date  from  the  17th  century.  The 
beautiful  choir-screen  of  iron  and  bronze  was  executed  about  1660 
by  Fr.  Villa  and  P.  P.  Ripa.  Tlie  mosaic  pavement,  originally 
laid  down  by  Rinaldo  de  Stanris  (ca.  1460),  was  restored  in  1850. 

We  Ijeffin  in  the  Left  Aisle.  1st  Chapel.  Graceful  Renaissance  foun- 
taiu  (lavabo)  by  the  bi-others  Mantegazza.  2u(l  Chapel.  Altar -piece  by 
Pietro  Perugino,  of  which  only  the  central  part,  above,  representing  Crod 
the  Father,  is  orig-inal ,  the  other  parts  being-  now  in  the  ^National  Gallery 
in  LonJon.  Adjacent  are  the  four  Latin  Church  Father.s,  by  Bovgognone.  — 
In  the  0th  Chapel:  Borgognoue,  St.  Ambrose  with  four  other  saints  (1190). 
Left  Transept:  *Fig-ures  of  Lodovico  il  Moro  and  his  wife  Beatrice  d'Este 
(d.  1197) ,  from  the  unfinished  monument  of  the  latter,  one  of  the  chief 
works  of  Crist.  Solari.  broupht  in  l.'iei  from  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  in 
Milan  (p.  181)  and  restored  in  1891.  In  front  of  the  altar  is  a  handsome 
bronze  candelabrum  by  Ann.  Fontana  (1580).  The  ceilinj*  -  fresco  is  by 
Borgognonei?):  Coronation  of  the  Virgrin,  with  the  kneeling  figures  of 
Franc.  Sforza  and  Lodovico  il  Moro. 

The  Old  Sacristy,  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  has  a  fine  marble  portal 
with  seven  portraits  of  the  Visconti  and  Sforza  families;  in  the  interior 
is  a  fine  carved-bone  altar-piece,  in  66  sections,  by  Bald,  degli  Embriachi. 
of  Venice  (1109).  — •  The  Choir  contains  a  fine  altar  by  Amhrogio  Volpi 
and  others  (1568) :  beneath,  in  front,  is  a  small  Pieta,  a  charming  relief- 
medallion.  The  *Choir  Stalls  are  adorned  with  inlaid  figures  of  apostles 
and  saints,  executed  by  Bart,  de'  PoUi  of  Modena  and  other  artists  (1486- 
98)  from  drawings  bv  Borgognone.  The  frescoes  on  the  vaulting  are  by 
Dani^Ie  f'respi.  —  The  door  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  handsomely  framed 
in  marble  and  with  seven  portraits  of  Milanese  princesses,  leads  to  the 
Lavabo,  which  contains  a  rich  Renaissance  fountain  by  Alb.  Maffioln  of 
Carrara  (1190),  a  fresco  by  Bern.  L/uini  (Madonna  with  the  carnation), 
and  a  stained-glass  window  of  1177. 

RioiiT  Transept:  magnificent  *Monnment  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti, 
begun  in  1194-97  by  Gian  C'ristoforo  Roinann  and  Ben.  Brioaco,  but  not 
finished  until  1562  (by  Galeazzo  Aleifni  and  others).  The  ceiling-frescoes, 
by  Borgognone (7).  represent  Gian  Galeazzo,  holding  the  original  model 
•if  the  church,  and  his  sons  kneeling  before  the  Virgin.  —  The  ad.ioining 
Sagrestia  Nuova,  has  a  large  altar-piece,  an  ^Assumption  by  A.  Solario 
(completed  in  1576  bv  nem.  Campi).  In  the  desk-cases  are"  choir-books 
of  1551  and  1.567. 

An  elegant  early- Renaissance  portal,  by  Amadeo  and  others  (1466), 
leads  from  the  ritrht  transept  to  the  *Front  Cloisters  (Chiostro  della 
Fontana),  which  possess  slender  marble  columns  and  charming  decorations 
in  terracotta  by  Rinaldo  dc  Stanris  (\  163-78).  Fine  view  from  the  front 
of  the  REFEfTORV  (W.  side)  of  the  side  of  the  church  and  the  S.  transept. 
•  -  Around  the  Great  Cloisters  (Grande  Chiostro),  which  also  have  fine 
terracotta  decorations  hy  R.  de  Stauris,  are  situated  24  small  houses  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  monks,  each  consisting  of  three  rooms  with  a  loggia 
and  a  small  garden.  On  the  park-gate,  bv  the  hrntheiB  Mantegazza.  is  a 
relief  of  Catharina  Visconti  (p.  lyi). 
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We  now  re-enter  the  cliurch.  Right  Aislk.  In  the  2nd  Chapel:  G-uer- 
cino,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  two  saints  (1641;  injured).  3rd  Chapel: 
Borgognofte,  St.  Sirus  and  four  other  saint.s  (1491).  The  well-preserved 
ceilin?- decoration  is  by  Tac.  de  Motis  (1491).  4th  Chapel:  Borgoffno>ie. 
♦Crucifixion  (1490).  6th  Chapel :  Altar-piece  by  Macrino  WAlha  (i496;  the 
four  Evangelists  above  are  by  Borqognonc). 

The  Palazzo  Pfcale  (p.  191)  has  been  occupied  since  1901  by  the 
Certosa  Museum,  containing  photographs  and  casts  (gronndfloor),  draw- 
ings (iucl.  designs  for  a  baroque  facade),  and  fragments  of  sculpture.  The 
most  important  painting  is  Bart.  Mnntagna's,  *Madouua  enthroned  with 
saints  and  angelic  musicians    ri490).    with  side -pictures  by  Borgognonf. 

Pavia.  which  lies  5  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Certosa,  and  the  rail- 
way thence  to  Vnr/hera  and  Genoa,  are  described  in  K.  38. 

26.  Prom  Milan  to  Lecco  and  Colico  via 
Monza  fChiavpnna.  Tirano). 

56  M.  Rau-wat  (electri.)  in  Si/.-S'/i  hrs.  (fares  10  fr.  45.  7  fr.  35,  t  fr. 
70  c. ;  express,  11  fr.  50,  S  fr.  5,  5  fr.  25  c).  The  'Lightning  Express" 
(July  15th  to  Sept.  15th)  takes  2i/j  hrs.  Through  and  return  tickets  may 
be  obtained  for  Tremezzo,  Cadenabbia,  Bellag-io,  and  Menaggio.  —  Comp. 
the  Maps,  pp.  251,  204. 

The  line  to  Lecco  is  identical  with  the  St.  Grotthard  Kailway 
(R.  3)  as  far  as  Monza  and  traverses  a  fertile  and  well-irrigated 
plain,  luxuriantly  clothed  with  vineyards,  mulberry-plantations,  and 
fields  of  maize.  —  47-2  M.  f^esto  San  Giovanni^  an  industrial  suburb 
of  Milan,  with  steel-works,  carriage-factories,  iron-foundries,  etc. 

8  M.  Monza.  —  Hotels.  Eden  Hotel  Savoia.  Piazzale  Eden.  1  M. 
from  the  station.  R.  IVrSVs  fr. :  Alb.  del  Parco.  Alb.  Sport,  both  11/2  M. 
from  the  station,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  palace  park,  with  gardens : 
Castello  e  Falcone,  at  the  station,  unpretending. — Restaurant.  Trattoria 
al  Duoino,  Piazza  del  Duomo.  —  Caffe-Rigtorante  Galizia,  Piazza  Roma.  — 
Cabs.  Per  drive  2/4  fr. :  per  1/2  hr.  in  the  town  1  fr..  each  addit.  '/o  hr. 
70  c.;  outside  the  town  2  and  1  fr. 

Monza  (532  ft.),  a  town  on  the  Lambro,  witli  27,800  inhab., 
has  been  the  coronatiou-town  of  the  kings  of  Lombardy  since  the 
11th  cent.  (comp.  p.  240).  Leaving  the  station  and  following  the 
Via  Italia  to  the  right,  we  pass  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  iyi 
Strata  (second  on  the  right),  with  a  Gothic  brick  facade  of  ca. 
1  393  (interior  modernized),  and  in  10  min.  reach  the  Piazza  Roma, 
the  centre  of  the  town,  with  the  Gothic  Municipio  or  town-hall, 
called  also  Palazzo  Arengario  (13th  cent.,  restored  in  1890).  — 
To  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the  Via  l^apoleone,  is  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  in  which  rises  the  — 

Cathedral  (San  Giovanni),  the  chief  object  of  interest.  It 
was  erected  in  the  14th  cent,  in  the  Lorn  bard -Gothic  style  by 
Mafteo  da  Campione  on  the  site  of  a  church  founded  in  590  by 
the  Longobard  queen  Theodolinda  and  afterwards  replaced  by  a 
Romanesque  structure.  The  interior,  with  both  aisles  flanked  by 
chapels,  has  been  almost  entirely  modernized  since  the  17th  cent- 
ury.   The  fine  facade,  with  a  large  rose-window,  was  restored  in 
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1889-1901.  Above  the  portal  is  a  very  curious  Romanesque  relief 
representing  Queen  Tiieodolinda  amid  her  treasures ;  below,  the 
Baptism  of  Christ.  The  campanile,  burnt  down  in  1740,  has  been 
re-erected  since  1891. 

Interior.  In  tlie  right  transept  is  a  curiuus  relief  representing'  the 
coronation  of  a  German  king,  from  the  former  imperial  gallery  by  M.  da 
Campione  (now  the  organ-loft).  —  Tlie  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir, 
restored  in  1890,  contains  the  plain  sarcophagus  of  Queen  Theodoliniia 
(14th  cent.)  and  frescoes  of  scenes  from  her  life  by  the  Zavattari  (1 114). 
Here  is  preserved  also  the  celebrated  Iron  Crown  (Corona  Ferrea),  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  royal  crown  of  the  Longobards,  with  which  the 
German  emperors  were  crowned  as  kings  of  Italy,  from  the  13th  cent, 
onwards.  This  venerable  relic  was  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emp. 
Charles  V.  in  1530,  of  Napoleon  at  Milan  in  1805,  and  of  Emp.  Ferdinand  I. 
in  1838.  It  consists  of  a  broad  hoop  of  gold  adorned  with  precious  stones, 
round  the  interior  of  which  is  a  thin  strip  of  iron,  said  to  have  been  made 
from  a  nail  of  the  true  Cross  brought  by  the  Empress  Helena  from  Palestine. 
fFee  for  seeing  the  crown  and  treasury,  5  fr.)  —  The  *Treasury  (fee  1  fr.) 
(contains  several  objects  of  historical  interest:  a  hen  with  seven  chickens 
in  silver-gilt  (on  a  modern  copper  base),  perhaps  representing  Lombardy 
and  its  seven  provinces,  executed  by  order  of  Queen  Theodolinda;  the 
queen's  crown,  fan,  and  comb;  a  richly-adorned  book -cover  with  an  in- 
scription of  Theodolinda;  fine  diptychs  of  the  4-6th  cent.;  reliquary  of 
Bereugarius  I. ;  goblet  of  sapphire,  with  a  stem  of  Gothic  workmanship; 
Gothic  goblet  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti;  Gothic  carvings  in  ivory. 

To  the  N.  of  the  town,  about  ^/^  M.  from  the  Piazza  Roma,  lies 
the  Villa  Reale,  reached  by  following  the  tramway -line  and 
crossing  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Eraanuele;  it  was  formerly  the  royal 
summer-palace  and  stands  in  an  extensive  and  beautiful  park,  tra- 
versed by  the  Lanibru.  The  mansion,  in  the  'classicist'  style,  was 
built  about  1777  by  (liiis.  I'iennari/ii  for  Archduke  P'erdinand, 
(Jovernor  of  Lombaidy.  A  drive  in  the  park  is  attractive  (entrance 
near  the  terminus  of  the  tramway,  6  min.  from  the  Villa);  cyclists 
are  admitted. 

The  Via  Regina  Margherita  and  the  Via  Malteo  da  Campione 
lead  from  the  vicinity  of  tlie  Villa  to  the  F2xpiatiiry  Chapel  (1910), 
ill  tlie  crypt  of  wliich  is  a  block  of  stone  marking  the  spot  on  which 
King  Huuihcrl  I.  was  assassinated,  on  July 29th,  1900.  Theciiapel, 
designed  by  Sacconi,  is  richly  embellished  with  mosaics  and  orien- 
1;.l  marble. 

From  Monza  to  Bergamo,  24  M.,  steam -tramway  in  21/4  hrs.  Tlie 
cliief  interiiitMliate  stations  arc  (5V2  M.)  Vimercate  and  (IS'/a  M.)  Trezzo 
mill' Ailila  ()15  ft.:  Alb.  Trezzo),  with  the  picturesque  ruins  of  a  CaMe 
of  the  ViHro»ti  (ailm.  .')0  c),  in  which  Gian  Galeazzo  (p.  151)  confined  his 
mule  Bcrnabo.  The  3/((/7ri(a»(a  (p.  157)  diverges  here,  and  its  old  sluices  are 
r<aid  to  have  been  constructed  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  —  Bergamo,  see  p.  248. 

Other  steam -tramways  run  from  Monza:  1.  Past  the  royal  park  to 
(7'/2  M.)  Curate  Briair^n.  '2.  Via  (A^I^U.)  Arcore  (see  below),  (11  M.)  Monti- 
cello  (1330  ft.;  Posla,  R.  1-2  fr.),  a  favourite  summer-resort  in  the  Brianza 
(p.  196),  and  (13  M.)  Barzatw  (1215  ft.),  to  (20  M.)  Oggiono  (p.  202). 

The  lines  to  Lecco  and  to  Como  divide  at  Monza.  The  former 
skirts  the  S.E.  slopes  of  the  beautiful  range  of  hills  of  the  Brianza 
(p.  196).  -     12'/.,  M.  (from  .Milani  Arfnre  reSO  ft.),  see  above.  — 
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151  2  M-  Usmate-Caniate  is  also  a  station  on  the  line  from  Se- 
regno  to  Bergamo  (p.  18).  —  18 Y2  ^-  Cermisco  -  Merafe.  The 
village  of  Merafe  (945  ft. ;  Albergo  del  Sole),  1  M.  to  the  E.  of  the 
station,  has  a  large  factory  (Stabilimento  Gavazzi)  and  pretty  villas. 
From  the  rail,  station  a  pleasant  excursion  (1  hr.)  may  be  taken  to 
the  N.W.  to  the  lofty  Montevecchia  (1570  ft. ;  Alb.  della  Pianta).  The 
church  of  Montevecchia  commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  Lombard 
plain,  Milan,  Cremona,  Novara,  and  part  of  the  Brianza,  etc.  We  may 
descend  hence  to  tiie  W.,  with  a  guide,  to  (IV4  hr.)  Mlssaglia  (1065  ft.: 
Alb.  Missaglia)  and  go  on  thence  to  (V2  hr.)  Monticello  (p.  194). 

21  M.  Olgiale-Molgora.  Beyond  a  tunnel  a  view  of  the  valley 
of  the  Adda  is  obtained  to  the  right.  The  train  descends,  crosses 
the  river,  and  joins  the  Lecco  and  Bergamo  line  (R.  42)  at  (271/2  M.) 
Calolzio  (ISO  ft.),  which  is  qjagnificently  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  small  Lago  di  Olginate.  — 
Thence  we  skirt  the  E.  bank  of  the  Lago  di  Garlate  via  (28^/2  '^•) 
Vercurago-San-Grrolamo,  which  lies  below  the  hill  of  Sa7i  Gi- 
rolamo  (1340  ft.;  view),  with  a  pilgrimage-church  and  a  ruined 
castle.    30  M.  Maggianico,  with  a  hydropathic  establishment. 

32  M.  Lecco.  —  The  Railway  Station  (fair  restaurant)  lies  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  town,  1/2  M.  from  the  pier  (Pontile);  omn.  1  fr.  (included 
in  through-fare),  trunk  25  c. 

Hotels.  *Croce  di  Malta  ed  Italia,  Piazza  Garibaldi  6,  with  restaurant, 
R.  from  21/2,  omn.  '^|^  fr..  Hot.  Mazzoleni,  R.  2-5,  omn.  1  fr.,  well  situated  at 
the  pier,  these  two  with  central  heating;  Alh.  Corona,  Via  Cavour  31,  near 
the  station,  a  fair  Italian  house.  —  Vaffe  Teatro,  Piazza  Mazzini  (beer). 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office,  Piazza  Garibaldi. 

Lecco  (700  ft.)  is  an  industrial  town  with  10,400  inhab.  and  silk, 
cotton,  and  iron  manufactories,  magnificently  situated  at  tlie  W.  base 
of  Mte.  Resegone  (p.  194)  and  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Lecco  or 
E.  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Como  (p.  204),  from  which  the  Adda  here 
emerges.  The  Via  Cavour,  the  chief  thoroughfare,  connects  the  rail, 
station  with  the  Piazza  Garibaldi,  near  the  harbour.  Just  to  the  S. 
is  the  Piazza  Mazzini,  whence  we  ascend,  along  the  Torrente  Cal- 
done.1  to  the  Largo  Alessandro  Manzoni,  where  a  statue  by  Confalo- 
nieri,  commemorates  Alessandro  Manzoni  (b.  in  Milan  1785,  d. 
1873),  the  poet;  the  pedestal  is  decorated  with  reliefs  fromManzoni's 
'I  Proniessi  Sposi',  the  scene  of  which  is  partly  laid  in  Lecco. 

From  the  Largo  Manzoni  the  Via  Azzone  Visconti  leads  S.  to 
the  *Ponfe  Grande  (views),  a  stone  bridge  of  eleven  arches,  con- 
structed in  1336  by  Azzone  Visconti  (p.  186)  and  spanning  the  Adda; 
at  the  town-end  are  remains  of  a  fortified  tower.  Beyond  the  bridge 
the  road  forks:  the  left  branch  leads  via  Pescate  and  Garlate  to 
Olginate,  on  the  Lago  di  Olginate  (see  above);  the  right  branch, 
passing  the  village  of  Malgrate  (with  many  silk-factories  and  an 
old  castello  of  the  Malaspina),  to  the  W.  of  Lecco,  leads  to  Como 
(p.  199). 

Excursions.  To  San  Qirolatno,  see  above.  Ascent  of  the  *jiIonie 
lifirro,   see  p.  202  (carr.  to  Galbiate  5.   with  two  horses  10  fr.}.     —  The 
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as(jL-ut  ut  *MoiiU  Resegoitc  ^0105  ft.),  an  indented  dolumitc  lidgo,  takes 
U/g  lira,  from  Leceo,  through  the  Vol  Voniera,  with  the  Kifugio  lituppani 
\,iVabh.)\  frora  Calolzio  (p.  195)  it  takes  5  hrs.,  via  jBrre  (1855  ft.;  inn; 
guide,  C.  Milesi)  and  the  Rifugio  Alpinisti  Monzegi  (4070  ft.),  on  the 
Fa4)80  del  Fo. 

A  Highroad  (motor-diligence  to  Taeeno  thrice  daily  in  2'/^  hrs.j  runs 
to  the  X.  from  Lecco  to  (201/2  M.)  Bellano.  —  21/2  M.  Laorca  (1460  ft.), 
a  manufacturing  place;  -t'/a  M.  Ballabio  Inferiore  (2140  ft.;  inn),  in  a 
narrow  vallej-  between  Monte  San  Martino  (p.  209)  and  Monte  Due  Mani 
^5170  ft.).  Farther  on  the  road  tlireads  the  defile  of  GoLa  di  Baiiiio  and 
reaches  Ww  Voile  di  Balisio  (2370  ft.;  poor  osteria),  which  aflords  a  view 
extending  to  the  Pizzo  dei  Tre  Signori  (8380  ft.).  We  then  descend  into 
the  Valsassina,  a  broad  valley  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Grigna  chain 
^pp.  209,  2lOj  and  watered  by  the  Pioveryia.  The  chief  places  in  this 
valley  are  (71/2  M.)  Barzio  (2525  ft.;  Alb.  della  Stella),  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  road,  3  hrs.  below  the  Rifugio  Lecco  (5870  ft.),  on  the  Altipiaiio  di 
Bobbio,  much  frequented  in  winter  by  ski-runners  from  Milan;  8  M.  Ras- 
turo  (2105  ft.;  Alb.  Mazzoleni;  guides,' Celestino  and  Ouido  Invernizzi), 
to  the  left  of  the  road  (ascent  of  the  (irigna  Settentrionale,  see  p.  210) ; 
10  M.  Introhio  (1920  ft.:  Alb.  delle  Miniere;  Alb.  Introbio),  near  the  fine 
waterfall  of  the  Troggia  ('Paradiso  dei  Cani');  121/2  M.  Oortabbio;  1 IV2  M. 
Cortenova  {IbSOit.;  Alb.  Gnocchi);  16  M.  2'acewo  (1665  ft. ;  Albergo-Kisto- 
rante  Legnone,  R.  I'/afr-,  plain).  —  Below  Taeeno,  beyond  the  Riau  delle 
Stalle  (with  the  small  mineral  baths  of  TartavcUie  to  the  left),  the  road 
enters  the  Valle  Muggianca,  the  narrow  lower  valley  of  the  Pioverna, 
adjoining  the  S.W.  foot-hills  of  the  Monte  di  Muggio  (5875  ft.).  We  pass 
through  four  tunnels  and  many  cuttings.  Near  iJellano,  in  the  0)~rldo  di 
Bellano,  are  two  waterfalls.  —  20Va  ^-  Bellano,  see  p.  24. 

Steamer  from  Lecco  to  Cadenabbin  (t'omoj,  see  p.  203.  — ■  Railway 
to  Bergamo,  see  R.  42. 

The  Electric  Railway  to  CJolico  runs  aloug  the  E.  bank  of 
the  lake,  passing  through  tunnels  and  over  viaducts.  38  M.  Man- 
dello-Tomanico  (p.  209);  42  M.  Lierna  (p.  209);  45 Yj  M.  Fer- 
ledo-Varenna  (p.  210),  the  station  for  the  steamers  on  the  Come 
arm  of  the  lake;  47 '/j  M.  Bellano  (p.  211/;  5OV2  M.  Dervio  (p.  211). 
-  .>6  M.  Colico,  see  p.  212. 

27.  Prom  Milan  to  Bellagio.   The  Brianza. 

Railway  (Ferrovie  Nord  Milano)  frora  Milan  to  (ir'/j  M.)  Incino- 
Erba  (starting  from  the  Stazione  Ferrovie  Nord,  p.  152j  in  l'/2-2  hi"s.  (fares 
4  fr.  25,  2  fr.  50,  1  fr.  60  c).  — ■  Highroad  from  Erba  via  (13  M.)  Civenna 
rdiligence,  see  p.  209)  to  (IS'/o  M.)  Bellagio. 

The  Brianza  is  the  undulating  tract  between  the  Lambro  and  the 
.UUla,  stretching  to  the  N.  to  the  so-called  Alia  Brianza,  the  triangular 
peninsula  whieli  divides  the  Lago  di  C'oino  from  the  Lago  di  Lecco  (comp. 
p.  201).  Like  the  entire  region  as  far  as  the  Lago  Maggiore  it  is  occupied 
by  the  extreme  lower  skirts  of  the  Alpine  chain  (cretaceous  limestone), 
which  are  overlaid  with  tliick  glacial  deposits  as  the  glaciers  of  the  main 
valleys  here  came  to  an  end.  In  the  centre  are  several  small  lakes  (Lago 
il'Annone,  J'lisiano,  Hegrino,  Algeria,  and  Montorfano),  some  shallow 
depressions  in  the  limestone,  some  dammed  in  by  moraine  accumulations. 
Tlie  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  whole  district  studded  with  villas  peeping 
out  friim  vint!H,  orchards,  and  mulberry-plantations. 

Milan,  .see  p.  152^.  -  Tlie  Railway  to  Incino-Erba  traverses 
a  well  cultivated  plain.  As  far  as  1 3  M.)  Bovisa,  an  industrial  suburb 
with  large  chemifal  works,  it  coincides  with  the  line  to  Saronno 
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(.K.  28;.  -  -4'  2  M.  Affori,  with  a  parish-church  containiug  an  old 
copy  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  'Vierge  aux  Rochers'.  —  5^2  ^-  Cor- 
manno-Brusuglio.  The  train  now  ascends  the  right  bank  of  the 
small  Seveso  as  far  as  Seveso  San  Pietro.  —  10  M.  Varedo  (590  ft.;. 

From  (I3Y2  M-)  Seveso  San  Pietro  a  branch-line  diverges 
to  (IY4  M.)  Oamnago  (p.  18),  a  station  on  the  St.  Gotthard  rail- 
way, which  our  line  crosses  near  (15  M.)  Meda,  —  Near  (I872  M-) 
Cariigo-Giussano  the  country  becomes  hilly.  20  il.  Arosio  (985  ft. ; 
Alb.  deirAngelo),  pleasantly  situated  amid  vine-clad  hills,  some 
of  which  are  crowned  with  villages  and  country-houses. 

21 Y2M.  lHverigo{llbO  ft.;  Alb.  Gigante),  a  pretty  village  to  the 
W.  above  the  valley  of  the  Lambro.  On  a  hill  rises  the  Uotonda, 
one  of  the  finest  villas  in  the  Brianza.  The  Villa  Orivelli  is  fa- 
mous for  its  cypresses.  —  Beyond  (23  M.)  Lambrugo-Lurago  the 
train  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Lambro.  —  2572  M.  Merone-Pon- 
tenuovo,  the  junction  of  the  Lecco  and  Como  line  (p.  202).  The 
Lago  d'Alserio  (855  ft.)  is  passed  on  the  left  and  the  larger  Lago 
di  Jfusiano  (845  ft.)  on  the  right.  The  train  enters  the  charm  injf 
plain  of  Erba  (Piano  d'ErbaJ. 

271/2  M.  Incino-Erba,  the  station  for  the  village  of  Inciuo  and 
the  small  town  of  Erba.  Incino,  the  ancient  Liciniforum,  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  along  with  Bergamo  and  Como;  it  contains  a  lofty 
Lombard  campanile.  !Brba  (1055  ft. ;  Albergo  Crotto  Rosa,  good; 
Alb.  della  iStella)  lies  a  little  to  the  W.,  on  the  road  from  Como  to 
Lecco,  built  on  the  terraced  slopes  of  a  small  hill  in  a  fertile  region. 
Among  the  villas  on  the  X.W.  side  is  the  Villa  Amalia,  commanding 
a  charming  view  of  the  Brianza.  —  From  Erba  to  Como,  see  p.  202. 

The  *HiGHEOAD  FROM  Eeba  to  Beixagio  crosses  the  Lambro, 
which  has  been  canalized  and  conducted  into  the  Lago  di  Pusiano, 
a  little  to  the  S.E.  Immediately  afterwards  the  route  to  Bellagio 
diverges  to  the  left  from  the  road  to  Lecco,  and  runs  to  the  N.. 
past  (2  M.)  Longone  al  Segrino  (1225  ft.;  Alb.  Rocca),  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  narrow  Lago  del  Segrino,  to  — 

5  M.  Canzo  (1270  ft.;  Alb.  Croce  di  Malta,  clean),  which  is 
almost  contiguous  to  (6  M.)  Asso  (1395  ft.),  the  two  numbering 
together  2000  inhabitants.  At  the  entrance  of  Asso  is  a  large  silk- 
manufactory  [Casa  Versa). 

The  road  now  gradually  ascends  in  the  wooded  Vallassiaa,  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Lambro,  passing  (Q'/j  M.)  Lasnigo  (1865  ft.), 
Barni  (10  M.;  2085  ft.),  and  (11  M.)  Magreglio  (2415  ft.;  Alb. 
Monte  San  Primo).  The  first  view  of  both  arms  of  the  Lake  of 
Como  is  obtained  from  the  eminence  near  the  (12  M.)  chapel  of 
the  Madonna  di  Ghisallo  (2475  ft.). 

Delightful  survey  of  the  entire  S.E.  arm  (Lago  di  Lecco,  p.  209. 
after  passing  the  first  church  of  (13  M.)  Civenna  (2045  ft.; 
Bellevue,  open  from  April  to  Oct.,  with  view-terrace:   Ristoraidt 
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(Mia  Posiu,  wltli  Ijedi-ooinsi.  The  road  now  niii.s  ais  I'ar  as  1 15  M.) 
Guello  (inn)  along  the  .shady  brow  of  the  mountain,  which  extends 
into  the  lake  at  Bellagio.  Beyond  the  chapel  good  views  are  ob- 
tained of  the  W.  arm  of  the  Tremezzina  (p.  207)  to  the  W.,  of  the 
Lago  di  Lccco,  and  finally  of  the  entire  lake  from  the  Punta  di 
Bellagio  (p.  208)  to  Domaso  (p.  212). 

The  road  winds  downwards,  passing  the  Villa  Giitlia  (p.  209'> 
and  the  churchyard  of  Bellagio.    ISVj  M.  Bellagio,  see  p.  207. 

A  longer  route,  which  will  reward  the  pedestrian,  is  by  the  *Monte 
San  Primo  (p.  209).  Ascent  from  Canzo  with  a  guide  in  -4-5  hrs.,  descent 
via  (hiello  (see  above)  to  Bellagio  3  hrs.  (fatiguing,  over  debris). 

28.  From  Milan  to  Como  via  Saronno. 

2H'/2  M.  Railway  (Ferrovie  Nord  Milano)  iu  IV4-2  hrs.  (fares  3  fr.  45, 
■1  fr.  20,  1  fr.  65  c. ;  return-fares  5  fr.,  3  fr.  20,  2  fr.  25  c.).  —  At  both  the 
.Stazione  Ferrovie  Nord  and  the  town  office  (p.  152)  through  and  return 
tickets  (p.  203)  may  bo  procured  for  Brunate,  Cernobbio,  Cadenabbia,  Bel- 
lagio, Menagg'io,  Bellano,  and  Colico. 

As  far  as  (3  M.)  Bovisa,  see  p.  196.  Farther  on  we  enjoy  a 
good  view  of  the  Mte.  Rosa  group,  to  the  left. 

13'/2  M.  Saronno  (700  ft.;  Albergo  del  Commercio ;  Leon 
d'Oro),  a  large  village  on  the  Lura,  with  8700  inhab.,  a  large 
factory  of  lace,  and  locomotive  and  machine  works,  is  known  in 
Italy  for  its  excellent  gingerbread  (amaretti).  —  A  quadruple 
avenue  of  plane  trees  leads  W.  from  the  station  to  the  (Y4  M.) 
celel)rated  pilgrimage-church  called  the  Santuario  della  Beata 
Vergine,  an  early -Renaissance  structure  by  Vincenzo  dall'Oiio 
(1498),  with  a  campanile  by  Paolo  della  Porta  (1516),  while  the 
facade  and  other  additions  are  in  a  pompous  baroque  style  (17th 
cent.).    It  contains  a  series  of  admirable  *Frescoes. 

The  ])aintings  in  the  interior  of  the  dome  represent  a  concert  of  angels, 
and  are  by  Gniiilru::i<i  Ferrari.  Round  the  drum  are  several  wooden 
statues  by  Aiidria  Fiisina.  The  frescoes  immediately  below  the  drum  are 
by  Laiilni,  those  in  the  next  section  by  Cesare  del  Magna  and  Bernardino 
Liiini  (.S.S.  Rocbus  and  Sebastian).  The  remaining  frescoes,  the  best  of 
which  are  the  *  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (in  the  choir)  and  *SS.  Apollonia 
■ind  Catharine  (in  the  small  apse),  are  all  by  Luini,  wlio.  as  the  story  goes, 
sought  an  asylum  in  the  sanctuary  of  Saronno  after  killing  a  man  in  self- 
defence,  and  had  to  work  at  the"  bidding  of  the  monk.s. 

Saronno  is  a  station  on  the  line  from  Novara  to  Sereyno  (p.  85) 
and  the  starting-point  of  a  branch-line  of  the  Ferrovie  liTord  via 
t'astellanza  (p.  85)  to  (U'/j  M.)  Cairate-Loiiafe-Cepjnno,  In  the 
industrial  Olona  vallev.  —  From  Saronno  to  Varese  and  Laveno, 
see  R.  35. 

22V2  M.FiuoMornasco  ('1075ft.);  25\f^U.Gmndate-Breccia, 
junction  of  the  Como  and  Laveno  line  I'p.  202);  27Y2M.  Camerlata 
ip.  18j.  —  We  descend,  enjoying  a  pretty  view  of  Como  and  Bru- 
nate, to  (28  M.)  Como  Borghi. 

28y2  M.  Como  Lago,  the  main  station  (comp.  p.  199i. 
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29.  Como. 


Rail'wray  Stations,  i.  staziroie  romu  Sau  Qiovaimi  or  Stnsio/tr 
i'en-ovie  dello  Stato .  tlie  piinoipal  station  (St.  Gotthard  Bailway),  I'oM. 
to  the  S.W.  of  the  quay  (tramway,  see  belowi.  2.  Stazione  Como  Lago 
or  Ferrovie  Xord  3lilono.  S.iO  yds.  to  the  E.  of  the  quay  (branch-lines  to 
Saronno  and  Milan,  R.  28,  and  "to  Yarese  and  Laveno,  p.  202).  3.  Staziotn: 
Como  Borghi.  of  uo  importance  to  tourists. 

Hotels  (oomp.  p.  xxi\  Near  the  harbour:  *Gb.-Hot.  Plisics  (PI.  p'. 
Lungo  Lario  di  Levante.  of  the  first  class,  with  bathing -establishment. 
R.  4-10,  B.  V  -i.  L.  4-.i.  D.  6-7.  P.  from  12,  omn.  I'/a  fi'-  (closed  Nov. -Feb. ^: 
*Gr.-H6t.  Yolta  ^Pl.  v\  R.  i-5.  B.  1',.,.  L.  3.  D.  41,.  P.  8-10.  omu.  1  fr. : 
*H6t.  Metropole  et  Suisse  (PI.  m  ,  with  cafe -restaurant,  R.  2i  j-.t, 
P.  8-12,  omn.  1  fr. :  *Forcati"3  Hot.  d'Italie  et  d"Axgletkrre, 
R.  3Vr3.  P-  9-12,  omu.  3  4-I  fr. :  *H6t.  Bellevce  (PI.  b1,  with  restatirant, 
R.  2-3,  B.  1'  <,  P.  7' j-9,  omn.  ^,4-1  f r. :  these  four  in  the  Piazza  Cavour.  — 
At  the  principal  station:  Alb.  Stazioxe.  R.  1';.,-2  fr.,  cleau. 

Kestatirants  ,comp.  p.  xsiii  .  Barchetta  .with  bedrooms),  Piaaza 
Cavour;  Ristorantc  San  Gottardo  ^R.  fromli/jfr.^  Piazza  Yolta;  Bristol, 
at  the  Hot.  Bellevuo  (see  above'.  —  Cafes.  Caff'e  del  Bottegonc,  Birreria 
d' Italia.  Piazza  del  Duomo;  Caff'e- Hi storante  Sbodio.  Caffi-Ristorante 
PUnio.  Piazza  Cavour.  —  Coxfectioxee  :  Bebecchi,  Yia  Plinio. 

Bathing  Establishment.  Tenne  Comensi,  on  the  lake  by  the 
(riardiuo  Puhhlico  ^medicinal  baths  also  in  summer}.  —  Post  &  Tele- 
graph Office,  Yia  Unione  22;  branch  at  Piazza  Cavour  7.  --  Photo- 
graph.s.  etc.  at  Romano  it-  Vitta)ii's,  Yia  Plinio  4. 

Sanks.  Banca  Commerciale  Italiana.  Societa  Bancaria  Italiaiia. 
both  Yia  Yitt.  Emauuele.  —  Pro-Como  (Touring  Office  Gondrand).  Yia 
Plinio. 

Cabs.  Per  drive  in  the  town  1,  4  pars.  I1/2  fr. ;  per  hour  3  or  4.  each 
addit.  i/s  hr.  »'o  or  1  fr.  To  Blevio  (1-3  pers.)  3,  Cernobbio  SV*,  Yilla 
d"Este.  Albate.  or  Torno  4  fr. ;  return-journey  or  for  each  V«  hr.'s  waitings 
jii  c.  extra.     Trunk  25  c. 

Tramways.  1.  Stazione  San  Giovanni  (see  above) -Piazza  Cavour- 
Fuuicolare;  every  ''2  hr..  10  c.  —  2.  Piazza  Cavour- Yia  Dante-Sau  Martino. 
— ■  3.  Piazza  Cavour -Piazza  del  Duomo -Piazza  Yittoria- Piazza  San  Barto- 
lomeo-San  Rocco-Camerlata  (Castello  Baradello,  p.  18);  ev.  ','4  hr.,  20  c. 
Branch-lines  from  Camerlata  via  Albate  ^p.  IS)  to  Cantii  (p.  202),  and  via 
Luxate -Caccivio  ^p.  202  to  Appiano  and  Mozzate  (p.  223;.  — ■  4.  Piazza 
Cavour -Yilla  Salazar  ^Yilla  I'Ulmo,  p.  201)-Ponte  Chiasso ;  ev.  V^-Vilu"-- 
to  Yilla  Salazar  15,  to  Chiasso  35  c.  —  5.  Piazza  Cavonr -Yilla  Salazar- 
Tavernola- Cernobbio  (p.  204}-Maslianico  (p.  2051. 

Cable  Hallway  i^Funicolare)  from  the  Stazione  Funicolare,  in  the 
Borgo  Sant' Agostino.  7  uiin.  to  the  N.E.  of  Piazza  Cavour,  to  Briinaie 
(p.  201\  every  1  .,  hr.  (hourly  in  winter):  fares,  up  I''.,,  down  1  fr.  before 
8  a.m.  and  after  7.30  p.m.   75  c.\  retmu-tickets  (valid  for  10  days)  2  fr.  30  e. 

Steamboats  i,30  c.)  ply  8  times  daily  between  Como  and  Moltrasio 
,p.  205  ;  the  intermediate  stations  ^not  always  touched  at)  arc  Como  Funi- 
colare, Tavernola,  Cernobbio,  Pizzo.  Blevio,  and  Toruo. 

Como  1,665  ft.},  a  flourishiug  industrial  town,  the  capital  of  a 
province,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  with  34,300  inhal'.  and  large  silk- 
factories  and  dye-works,  lies  at  the  S.^Y.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Como 
(p.  204',  and  is  enclosed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains.  The 
small  stream  Cosia  enters  the  lake  here.  Como  is  the  Eoman 
Comum,  the  birthplace  of  the  the  elder  and  the  younger  Pliny.  The- 
physicist  Count  Alessandro  Volta  '1745-1827),  whose  statue  by 
P.  Marches!  1838'  is  in  the  Piazza  Yolta,  to  th€  S.W.  of  the  quay 
was  born  at  Como  in  the  house  marked  'Casa  Yolta"  on  the  Plan 
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Tlie  Piazza  Cavour.  a  large  square  near  the  harbour,  the  most 
auimated  part  of  the  town  on  fine  evenings,  is  connectpd  with  the 
Piazza  del  Duonio  hy  the  short  Via  Plinio. 

The  *Cathedral,  built  entirely  of  marble,  is  one  of  the  best 
in  N.  Italy.  The  earliest  building,  the  Romanesque  double -aisled 
basilica  oi  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  was  erected  early  in  the  11th 
century.  The  nave  was  rebuilt  in  1396-1452,  mainly  by  Lorenzo 
degli  Spazi  (1402)  and  Pietro  da  Bi'eggia  (1439-52).  The  Gothic 
I'agade  was  erected  in  1457-87  by  Luchino  Scarahota  of  Milan. 
The  elaborate  early-Renaissance  decoration  of  the  facade  and  of 
the  exterior  of  the  nave  (in  the  style  of  Bramante  on  the  S.  side) 
was  the  work  of  the  brothers  Tommaso  and  lacopo  Rodari 
;1487-I513j.  In  1513  et  seq.  the  choir  was  rebuilt  in  the  Renais- 
sance style  by  the  Rodari,  who  used  Cristof.  Solari's  design  (1519) 
for  the  beautiful  apse.  The  octagonal  central  dome,  designed  in 
part  by  Fil.  luvara,  dates  from  1730-70.  Among  the  most  suc- 
cessful sculptures  are  the  figures  of  prophets  and  urn-bearers  on 
the  buttresses.  The  noble  S.  portal  (1491)  was  built  in  Brarnante^s 
style  by  an  unknown  architect.  Adjoining  the  fine  main  portal  are 
seated  figures  of  the  two  Plinys,  erected  in  1498.  The  over-decorated 
N.  portal  (Porta  della  Rana)  dates  from  1507-9. 

Interior.  The  heavy  vaulting  of  the  16- 17th  cent.,  with  its  gaudy 
painting  of  1838,  destroys  the  effect  of  the  fine  proportions.  To  the  right 
of  the  entrance  is  the  monument  of  Cardinal  Tolomeo  Gallio  (1861).  By 
the  first  altar  are  reliefs  of  the  Passion,  by  Tomin.  Rodari;  the  second 
*Altar,  a  Renaissance  work  of  loll,  bears  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Abon- 
(lius,  the  patron -saint  of  the  town;  adjoining  (1.)  the  ^Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  by  Bern.  Luini,  and  (r.)  the  Flight  into  Egpyt,  by  Gaud.  Ferrari. 
Over  the  third  altar,  a  Madonna  by  B.  Luini.  In  the  Choir,  the  Apostles, 
liy  Pompeo  Marchesi,  and  stained  glass  by  Giuseppe  Bertini  (1861-78).  — 
Fine  statue  of  iSt.  Sebastian  (1498)  in  the  N.  Transept.  ■ —  In  the  Left 
Aisle:  on  the  Altare  dell' Addolorata,  Entombment  by  Tommaso  Rodari 
(1198;;  at  the  next  altar,  G.  Ferrari,  Nuptials  of  the  Virgin  (1.),  B.  Luini, 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (r.).  —  On  high-days  cloven  pieces  of  Flemish 
and  Italian  tapestry  {16-17th  cent.)   are  hung  up  in  the  nave. 

To  the  left  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Br oletto  (now  a  public  office), 
constructed  of  alternate  courses  of  black  and  white  stone,  and  com- 
pleted in  1215  (restored  in  1900).  The  Torrp  Campanaria  (cam- 
panile) was  built  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  Via  Rusconi,  the  first  street  diverging  on  the  right  from 
the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  cathedral,  is  the  dila- 
pidated Palazzo  Rusconi  (now  Casarico),  originally  erected  in 
the  13th  cent.,  but  remodelled  in  the  16th  and  17th. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele  (r.)  is  the  rear 
of  the  Romanesque  church  of  Sa7i  Fedele,  known  to  have  existed 
in  914  but  rebuilt  in  1265,  with  a  fine  pentagonal  apse.  The  chief 
facade,  in  the  Piazza  del  Mercato,  is  unfinished;  the  interior  was 
modernised  in  the  17th  century. 

The  Palazzo  Giovio,  on  the  left,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  con- 
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tains  the  Museo  Civico  i^adm.  daily  except  Tues.,  10-4,  50  c, 
Frid.  1  fr. ;  catalogue  1  fr.). 

On  the  groundfloor  are  memorials  of  Volta  and  of  Cesare  Cantii  (1807-95), 
the  historian;  views  of  Como,  etc.  —  On  the  first  floor  arc  prehistoric 
and  Roman  antiquities;  a  rich  collection  of  coins;  autographs  of  Volta 
and  others;  local  curiosities,  etc. 

The  old  Town  Wall  is  intact  except  near  the  lake;  on  the  S.E. 
side  are  three  well-preserved  towers,  that  in  the  middle,  the  Porta 
Torre  (130  ft.  high),  now  known  as  the  Porta  Vittoria,  being 
a  massive  five-storied  structure  of  1192  in  the  Piazza  Vittoria.  — 
In  the  Viale  Varese,  a  promenade  shaded  with  plane-trees  and 
skirting  the  S.W.  town-wall,  is  the  church  of  the  Santissima  Annun- 
ciata,  of  the  16-18th  cent.,  known  also  as  the  Chiesadel  Crocefisso, 
from  a  miraculous  image. 

From  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  town-wall  we  follow  the  Via  Lu- 
cini,  ascend  along  the  Cosia,  cross  this  stream  at  the  dye-works, 
and  reach  (6  min.)  the  church  of  *Sant'  Abbondio,  a  double- 
aisled,  flat-roofed  Romanesque  basilica  of  the  11th  cent.,  erected 
on  the  foundations  of  an  early -Christian  church  (5th  cent.).  It 
was  modernised  in  1587  and  well  restored  in  1863-88.  The  choir 
contains  14th  cent,  frescoes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  including  the 
Dream  of  the  Magi  (a  very  rare  subject).  —  Farther  up  on  the 
right  bank  is  the  Piazza  San  Bartolomeo,  with  a  station  of  the 
tramway  to  Camerlata  (No.  3,  p.  199). 

Excursions.  By  tramway  (No.  3)  along  the  Via  Milano  towards  the 
S.  to  the  church  of  San  Rocco,  and  thence  by  the  Via  Castel  Baradollo 
to  the  (1/2  hr-)  Altipiano  di  Carpdforo,  with  the  early-Romanesque  church 
of  San  Carpoforo,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  4th  century.  Farther 
on  is  (V2  hr.)  the  Castello  Baradello  (p.  18),  built  by  Emp.  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  and  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards  in  1529.  The  tower  was 
restored  in  1903  (view). 

On  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake,  on  the  beautiful  road  to  (2V2  M.) 
Cernobhio  (p.  204),  just  bcyoud  the  Borgo  San  Giorgio  or  N.W.  suburb 
of  Como,  and  adjoining  tlie  Villa  Salazar  tramway -station  (p.  199),  lies 
the  *17nffl  rO/?iio  (Duca  Visconti-Modrone),  the  largest  on  the  lake  (1780- 
82),  with  fine  rooms  and  a  charming  garden  (visitors  aduiitted;  local 
steamer,  see  p.  199).  —  Another  *Road  ('Viale  Ageno',  shady  in  the  morn- 
ing; carr.,  see  p.  199),  traversing  the  Borgo  SanVAgostino,  leads  along 
the  E.  bank  of  the  lake  to  the  Villa  Geno,  with  the  beautiful  municipal 
Giardino  Pubblico,  and  then,  on  the  hillside,  high  above  the  Punta  di 
fieno  (p.  204),  to  (21/2  M.)  Blevio  and  (41/2  M.)  Torno  (p.  205).  This  route 
affords  a  fine  view  of  the  lake,  theVal  Brcggia,  and  Monte  Rosa  (to  theW.l. 
At  Torno  a  path  with  steps  leads  from  the  road  to  the  pier  in  3  minutes. 

A  Cable  Railway  (•^/j  M.  long;  steepest  gradient  55:100;  fares, 
see  p.  199),  passing  through  a  tunnel  132  yds.  long,  leads  from  the  N.  end 
nf  the  Borgo  Sant'  Agostino ,  via  Carescione  (Ristorante  Falchetto),  to 
(13  min.)  Brunate  (2460  ft.:  Grand-Hotel  Brunate,  with  garden,  R.  from 
31/2,  B.  1'/;.,  L.  31/4,  D.  5,  P.  10-14  fr. ;  Hot.  Milan,  R.  from  21/2,  L.  21/2, 
D.  S'/a,  P-  from  7  fr. ;  Splendid  Hotel  3Iiraiidola,  on  the  road  to  San 
Maurizio,  with  garden,  R.  21/2 -3V2,  B.  1,  L.  21/2,  D.  4,  P.  7-9  fr.,  closed 
from  Nov.  to  April;  *Hdt.  Bellaoista,  with  small  garden  and  view,  R. 
from  2,  B.  l'/4,  L-  21/2,  D.  31/2,  P.  7  fr. ;  Albergo-Ristorante  Volta,  P.  4i/j- 
7  fr.),  a  winter-resort,  with  the  villas  of  many  Milanese.  It  commands  a 
superb  *View  of  the  Como  valley,  the  plain  of  Lombardy  as  far  as  Milan, 
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the  Prt'iili)!  and  of  the  Alps  to  Mte.  Rosa  (best  liglit  in  the  morning).  ~^- 
Several  pleasant  walks  (guide-posts  and  benches);  to  the  {20  miu.)  Fiani 
di  Briinate,  on  the  slope  above  the  lake;  to  the  (12  inin.)  Fontana  Pis- 
aarottino  (2385  ft.),  with  a  view  of  Cernobbio  and  Monte  Bisbino;  past 
the  Alb.  Riposo  (P.  Si/.-?  fr.)  and  Splenid  Hot.  Mirandola  to  ('/2  hr.)  San 
Maiirizio  (2860  ft. ;  Restaurant)  and  the  3Ve  Croci  (Brunate  Culm:  3215  ft.), 
or  via  the  Alpi  di  Blevio  to  3IoHte  Piatto  (2140  ft.;  Alb.  Alpino,  P. 
with  wine  from  5  fr.).  More  comprehensive  views  are  commanded  by  the 
Pizso  di  Torno  (3710  ft.),  IV4  In-,  to  the  E.  of  San  Maurizio,  and  by  the 
(2  hrs.)  MoHte  Boletto  (4050  ft.). 

From  Como  to  Bellagio  via  Erba  ,  26Vg  M. ,  one-horse  carriage  in 
5-6  hrs.  (25  fr.).  The  road,  which  will  repay  the  pedestrian  also,  ascends 
the  valley  of  the  Cosia.  The  lake  is  concealed  by  the  spurs  of  the  Monte 
Boletto.  Near  the  Cosia  bridge  is  the  interesting  Marmitta  dei  Giyantl 
(glacier-mill).  In  the  church  of  Camnago  Volta  (1050  ft. ;  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  the  road)  is  the  tomb  of  Volta  (p.  199).  Farther  on,  to  the  S.  of 
the  road,  rises  the  jagged  MontOrfano,  near  a  little  lake.  Near  (4V2  M.) 
Casano  Albese  (1325  ft.)  is  a  leaning  campanile.  Beyond  (5  M.)  Albese 
(1325  ft.),  we  enjoy  a  view  of  the  Piano  d'  Erba,  with  the  lakes  (p.  196) 
ci[  Alserio ,  Pusiano ,  and  Annone,  dominated  on  the  E.  by  the  Mte. 
Resegone  (p.  196).  —  8  M.  Erba,  and  thence  to  Bellagio,  see  pp.  197,  198. 
From  Como  to  Lecco,  26  M.,  state-railway  in  IV2-2V2  hrs.  (4  fr.  90, 
3  fr.  45,  2  fr.  20  c.).  —  3  M.  Albate- Camerlata,  see  p.  18.  —  71/2  M. 
Cantil  (1210  ft. ;  Alb.  Cantii ;  Alb.  Centrale),  a  town  of  8200  inhab.,  also 
a  station  on  the  St.  Gotthard  Railway  (Cantu-Asnago,  p.  18)  and  terminus 
of  the  tramway  mentioned  at  p.  199.  — •  11  M.  Anzano  del  Parco  (1080  ft.). 
To  the  left  lies  the  Lago  d'Alserio.  —  131/2  M.  llerone-Pontenuovo,  the 
junction  of  the  Milan  and  Erba  line  (R.  27);  151/2  M.  Ca»letto-Rogeno,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Lago  diPusiuno;  171/2  M.  Molteno  (965  ft.);  191/^  M. 
Oggiono,  at  tlie  S.  end  of  the  Lago  di  Annone  (740  ft.;  light  railway  to 
Monza,  see  p.  194).  The  train  then  runs  along  the  E.  bank  of  this  lake.  — 
211/j  M.  Sala  al  Barro  (795  ft.)  is  the  station  for  the  village  of  Galbiate 
(1215  ft.),  11/4  M.  to  the  S.E.,  the  best  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of 
''Monte  Barro  (3025  ft.).  A  good  bridle-path  (horse  3i/a  fr. ,  incl.  fee) 
ascends  to  the  (2  hrs.)  *Albergo-Ristorante  snl  3Ionte  Barro  (2370  ft.),  a 
(luiet  resort  with  a  large  garden  (R.  from  2,  L.  2,  D.  4,  P.  from  6  fr. ;  closed 
trom  Oct.  15th  to  April  30th).  Hence  a  walk  of  1/2  hr.  brings  us  to  the  top. 
Tlie  magnificent  view  embraces  the  Brianza  (p.  196),  the  Lake  of  Lecco 
(p.  209),  and  the  Valsassina.  The  descent  may  bo  pleasantly  made  to  (I1/2  hr.) 
Malyrate  (p.  195),  passing  a  finely  situated  pilgrimage  -  church.  —  Near 
(22i/.iM.)  C'Jt-a^e  (880  ft.;"inn),  in  the  VaUedeWOro,  is  the  hill-chapel  of 
S(in  Pietro  (2140  ft.),  with  Romanesque  stucco-reliefs,  perhaps  by  German 
nenedictines  of  the  12th  ccnturj-.  The  Lago  di  Annone  is  connected  with 
the  Lake  of  Lecco  by  the  Ritorto,  the  course  of  which  we  now  follow.  The 
Mte.  Resegone  (j).  196)  is  prominent  to  the  E.  —  241/2  M.  Valmadrera 
(780  ft.).  The  tram  then  crosses  the  Adda  and  reaches  (26  M.)  Lecco  (p.  195). 
From  Como  via  Varese  to  Laveno,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  311/2M., 
railway  (Ferrovie  Sord  Milavo)  in  2-21/2  hrs.  (fares  5  fr.  40,  3  fr.  85,  2  fr. 
70  c);  to  Varese,  18  M.,  in  I-I1/4  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  10,  2  fr.  10,  1  fr.  55  c). 

-  As  far  as  (3  M.)  Grandate-Breccia,  see  R.  28.  Our  line  runs  to  the 
S.W.,  with  a  view  of  Monte  Bisbino  (p.  205)  and  Monte  Generoso  on  the 
right.  "VVe  descend  to  (6M.)  Liirate-Vaccivio  (1080  ft.),  and  then  ascend 
through  birch- woods  to  (11  M.)  Solbiate-Albiolo  (1460  ft.),  the  highest  point 
of  the  line.    In  the  foreground  appears  the  Monte  Campo  dei  Fiori  (p.  222). 

-  15  M.  Malnatc  (p.  224),  the  junction  of  the  Milan-Saronno-Varese  line. 
—  18  M.  Varene  (change  carriages),  and  thence  to  i3li/.,  M.l  Lovcttn.  see 
p.  224. 

From  Como  to  the  Monte  Generoxo.  see  p.  17. 
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30.   Lake  of  Como. 


Plan  of  Excursion.  The  Lakes  of  Como  and  Lugauo  (p.  217)  and 
the  Lago  Mag-giore  (R.  37)  may  be  visited  from  Milan  most  expeditiously 
as  follows:  by  the  St.  Gotthard  line  (R.  3)  or  the  Saronno-Como  railway 
(R.  28)  in  8/4- 13/^  hr.  to  Como  (Cathedral);  proceed  by  steamboat  in  the 
afternoon  in  13/4-31/2  brs.  to  Cadenahhia  or  BeUagio,  the  latter  the  most 
beautiful  poiut  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  spend  the  night  there.  In  the 
evening  and  next  morning  visit  Villa  Carlotta  and  Villa  Serbelloni ;  by 
steamboat  in  1/4  hr.,  or  by  rowing-boat,  to  Menaggio ;  thence  by  railway 
to  PorJezza,  in  time  for  the  steamboat  which  starts  for  Lugano  (p.  217), 
arriving  early  enough  to  leave  time  for  the  ascent  of  Monte  San  Salvatore. 
From  Lugano  by  steamboat  or  electric  railway  to  Ponte  Tresa  and  thence 
bj'  steam-tramway  to  Luino  (comp.  p.  232);  steamboat  from  Lnino  in  21/.2- 
31/2  hrs.  to  the  Borromean  Islands  (Isola  Bella).  From  the  islands  we  may 
proceed  in  IV4  hr.  to  Arena  and  return  by  railway  (R.  2)  to  Milan  (I'/j- 
2  hrs.),  or  we  may  return  by  steamer  to  (l-l'/4  br.)  Laveno  and  go  ou 
thence  by  the  N.  railway  via  Varese  (R.  35)  to  (1^/4-2  hrs.)  Milan.  —  The 
Circular  Tocr  Tickets  (see  p.  xvii)  issued  for  this  excursion  are  econo- 
mical and  convenient.  Tour  No.  8  of  the  state  railwaj's  (1st  class  28  fr., 
2nd  cl.  24  fr.  35  c.)  and  No.  1  of  the  Ferrovie  Nord  (20  fr.  50,  16  fr.  15  c.), 
both  available  for  15  days,  follow  substantially  the  routes  indicated  above. 
—  Through  Tickets  via  Como  (R.  29)  or  via  Lecco  (R.  26)  to  the  princi- 
pal steamboat  stations  are  issued  at  the  Central  Station,  the  City  Agency 
(p.  152),  and  the  Tourist  Agents  (p.  156)  at  Milan.  —  The  Return  Tickets 
issued  by  botli  railway-systems  for  Bellagio,  Cadenabbia,  and  Menaggio 
(state-railways,  9  fr.  25,  7  fr.  25  c. ;  Ferr.  Nord,  8  fr.  50,  7  fr.,  4  fr.  10  c.)  and 
those  issued  "by  the  Ferr.  Nord  for  Colico  (10  fr.  45,  8  fr.  95,  4  fr.  95  c.) 
are  valid  for  eight  days  and  allow  the  steamboat  journey  to  be  broken 
at  three  points. 

Rail'way  (stations  marked  'R'  in  the  text).  From  Lecco  to  Colico, 
24  M.,  train  in  1-11/4  hr.  (fares  4  fr.  55,  8  fr.  20,  2  fr.  5  c. ;  express  faren 
5  fr.,  3  fr.  50,  2  fr.  30  c. ;  see  K.  26). 

Steamboat  (comp.  p.  xix)  thrice  daily  from  Como  to  Colico  in  4'/2- 
5  hrs.  (fares  4  fr.,  2  fr.  60  c.):  six  times  daily  from  Como  to  Bellagio; 
four  times  daily  from  Cadenabbia  to  Lecco  in  I'/.^-l^/  hr.  Return-tickets 
are  good  for  three  days  (Sunday  tickets,  comp.  p.  xix).  Family  tickets, 
good  for  one  year  (21  fr.,  11  fr.),  entitle  the  holder  to  an  abatement  of 
50  per  cent  for  each  trip.  Some  of  the  boats  are  handsome  saloon-steamers, 
with  good  restaurants  on  board  (L.  3,  D.  41/2  fr.).  —  In  the  following 
description  the  stations  at  which  there  is  a  pier  are  indicated  by  'P',  the 
small-boat  stations  by  'B'. 

High  Roads  lead  along  the  E.  bank  from  Lecco  (p.  195)  to  (26  M.) 
Colico  (p.  212),  and  along  the  beautiful  W.  shore  (numerous  villas)  froih 
Como  to  (32  M.)  Gera  (p.  212),  with  a  short  gap  between  Tremezzo  and 
Cadenabbia.  A  road  along  the  Como  arm  to  (41/2  M.)  Torno  (p.  205)  is  to 
be  prolonged  to  Careno. 

Ro'wing  Boats  (barca,  pi.  barche).  First  hour  11/3  fr.,  each  ad- 
ditional hour  1  fr.  for  each  rower.  From  Bellagio  to  Cadenabbia  and  back 
for  vice  versa),  each  rower  21/2  fr- ;  Bellagio  to  Tremezzo,  Bellagio  to 
Menaggio.  and  Bellagio  to  Vareuna  also  21/2  fr.  each  rower;  Bellagio  to 
Villa  Melzi,  Villa  Carlotta,  and  back,  each  rower  3  fr.  —  One  rower  suf- 
fices, unless  the  traveller  is  pressed  for  time ;  a  second  may  he  dismissed 
with  the  words  'basta  uuo!'  The  traveller  should  insist  upon  seeing  the 
tariff  before  embarking.  When  travellers  are  not  numerous  the  boatmen 
readily  reduce  their  demands.  In  bargainine  the  following  phrases  will  be 
found  useful:  Quanta  volete  per  la  corso  di  un-ora  (di  due  ore)?  Siavio 
dice  (tre,  qnattro)  perione.  E  troppo,  vi  dard  una  lira  (due  lire,  etc.). 
In  addition  to  the  fare  it  is  usual  to  give  a  'mancia'  or  'buonamano'  of 
'/o  fr.  or  1  fr.  according  to  the  length  of  the  excursion. 

Motor  Boats  are  kept  for  hire  at  some  of  the  larger  hotels. 
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Lake 


The  *Lake  of  Como  (650  ft.),  Italian  Lago  di  Como  or 
//  Lario.  the  Lticus  Larius  of  the  Romans,  is  extolled  by  Virgil 
(Gpor<^.  ii.  159)  and  is  in  the  estimation  of  many  the  most  beautiful 
lake  inN.  Italy.  Numerous  villages  and  the  gay  villas  of  the  Mila- 
nese aristocracy,  surrounded  by  luxuriant  gardens  and  vineyards, 
are  scattered  along  its  banks.  In  the  forests  above,  the  brilliant 
green  of  the  chestnut  and  walnut  contrasts  strongly  with  the  greyish 
tints  of  the  olive.  The  mountains  rise  to  a  height  of  8560  ft.  The 
lake,  from  Como  to  the  N.  extremity,  is  30  M.  long;  its  greatest 
width,  between  Menaggio  and  Varenna,  nearly  2^/2  M-;  total  area 
60  sq.  M.  The  Lago  di  Mizzola,  formerly  the  N.  bay  of  the  lake, 
has  been  separated  from  it  by  the  only  large  delta  in  the  lake, 
formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  Adda  (p.  214).  In  the  middle,  at 
the  Punta  di  Bellagio  (p.  208),  the  lake  divides  into  two  branches, 
called  respectively  the  Lakes  of  Como  (W.)  and  Leceo  (E.).  The 
Adda  enters  at  the  upper  extremity  and  makes  its  egress  near 
Lecco.  Owing  to  its  narrow  bed  and  great  depth  (maximum  1345  ft.) 
the  lake  resembles  a  fiord;  inundations,  as  at  the  Lago  di  Lugano, 
are  not  uncommon.  —  The  industrious  inhabitants  on  the  banks 
are  much  occupied  in  the  production  and  manufacture  of  silk.  Taste- 
ful articles  in  olive-wood  are  made  at  Bellagio. 

The  variegated  hues  of  the  oleanders  arc  very  Btriking  in  summer. 
The  laurel  grows  wild  here.  —  The  lake  abounds  in  fish,  and  salmon- 
trout  (trote)  of  20 lbs.  weight  occur.    The  'Agoni'  (sardines)  are  exeellcut. 

The  prospect  from  the  quay  at  Como  (p.  199)  is  limited,  but 
beyond  the  first  promontory  on  the  E.,  the  Punta  di  Geno,  the 
beauty  of  the  lake  is  disclosed  to  view  (comp.  p.  201). 
W.  Bank.  E.  Bank. 


Borgo  Vico,  Borgo  San 
Giorgio,  and  Villa  I'Olmo,  see 
p.  201. 

Villa  Tavernola,  beyond  the 
month  of  the  Breggia  (tramway 
and  local  steamer,  see  p.  199). 
Villa  Cima,  in  a  beautiful  park. 

Cemobbio  (P).  -  *Gr.-H6t. 
Villa  (V Elite  (closed  Nov. -Feb.), 
with  fine  park,  118  beds  from  4, 
B.  IV2,  L.  4i/,i-fi,  D.  (!-8.  P.  12-20, 
omn.  1  (fromC()nii)2)  fr.,  frequented 
by  English  and  Americans  (Angl. 
Church  Serv.).  —  ^IIol.  Heine  Oh/a, 
with  small  garden,  80  beds  at  .3-1, 
B.  l'/4.  L.  3,  D.  4'/,,  P.  It-U  fr. ; 
Alb.  Milano,  20  beds  at  l'/2-2'/.^, 
B.  »U,  P.  5i/a-7  fr.,  incl.  wine, 
Italian,  good  ;  Alb.  fitella.  --  Tram- 
iiay  and  Loral  Steainer  to  Como, 
see  p.  199, 


Borgo  Sant'Agoatino  and 
Brunate,  on  the  spurs  of  tlio 
Monte  Boletto,  see  p.  201. 


Blevio  (B ;  Hot.  Blevio),  be- 
yond the  Punta  di  Geno,  with 
many  villas.  Local  steamer,  see 
p.  199. 

Villa  Taglioni,  formerly  the 
pi'opertv  of  the  famous  danseust; 
Marie  Taglioni  (d.  1884);  ViUa 
Tavema, 


of  Como. 


TORNO. 
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W.  Bank. 

Cernobbio,  a  considerable  vil- 
lage, 21/2  M.  to  the  E.  of  Chiasso 
(p.  17),  is  surrounded  by  band- 
some  villas. 

The  Monte  Bisbino  (4390  ft.), 
with  a  pilgrimage-church  and  a  fine 
view,  IS  easily  ascended  in  S^/j- 
4  hrs.  from  Cernobbio  viii  (1/2  i"".) 
Rovenna  (1450  ft.)  and  the  Monti 
Madrona  (2755  ft. ;  poor  inn  in 
summer).  The  descent  may  be  made 
on  the  S.W.,  via  (IV2  hr-)  Saqno 
and  (V2  lir.)  Vacallo,  to  (Va  hr.) 
Chiasso  (p.  17)  or  Maalianico  (tram- 
way, see  p.  199);  the  descent  on 
the  N.E;  leads  along  the  ridge,  to 
(4-5  hrs.)  Argegno  (see  below). 

Villa  Pizzo,  on  a  promontory 
extending  far  into  the  lake. 

Moltrasio  (P ;  Alb.  Caramaz- 
za;  Ristorante  della  Posta), 
rising  in  terraces  on  the  steep 
slope,  with  luxuriant  gardens. 

Local  Steamer  toComo,  see  p. 199. 

Urio  (P) ;  then  Carafe  Lar'io 
(P;  H6t.  Lario,  R.  2-3,  B.  1, 
P.  8-10  fr.),  Laglio,  and  Ger- 
manello,  all  with  attractive  vil- 
las. On  the  bank  of  the  lake  is 
the  pyramidal  tomb,  65  ft.  high, 
of  Dr.  Frank  of  Pavia  (d.  1842). 

Torriggia  (P ;  Ristorante  Tor- 
riggia) ;  on  the  promontory,  the 
Villa  Ceffi. 

Brienno  (P;  Osteria  Nazio- 
nale,  with  R.),  embosomed  in 
laurels. 

To  the  N.E.,  beyond  the  Punta 
d'Avedo  (p.  206),  appear  the 
*Alps  from  Mte.  Legnone  (p.  211) 
to  the  Grigna  Meridionale 
(p.  209),  often  still  capped  with 
snow  in  spring.  On  the  lake 
itself  Varenna  (p.  210)  and  Bel- 
lagio  come  into  sight. 

Argegno  (P ;  Hot.  Villa  Bel- 
%ie<lere  ef  du  hnc,  V,  from  6  fr., 


E.  Bahs. 


Tomo  (P ;  Albergo  del  Va- 
jjore,  R.  from  IV2,  *P.  51/2  fr., 
incl.  wine,  good;  Alb.  Bel- 
vedere), finely  situated  on  a  pro- 
montory and  surrounded  by  vil- 
las, with  a  pretty  church. 

Local  Steamer  to  Como,  see  p.  199; 
road  to  Como,  see  p.  201.  —  Mule- 
path  to  (I1/4  hr.)  Mte.  Piatto  (p.  202). 

Villa  Pliniana,  in  the  bay 
of  Molina,  erected  in  1570  by 
Count  Anguissola,  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Marchesa  Trotti 
(adm.  50  c).  It  derives  its  name 
oiPliniana  from  a  springwhich 
daily  changes  its  level,  a  pecul- 
iarity mentioned  by  the  younger 
Pliny  (Ep.  iv,  30).  At  present 
the  villa  is  reached  only  by  boat 
from  Torno. 

Riva  di  Palanzo  (P;  Alb. 
Plinio)  and  Pognana  (B) ;  then 
Quarzano  and  Careno  (B). 

Nesso  (P),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Vol  di  Nesso,  which  ascends  to 
the  Piano  del  Tivano  (3800  ft.), 
with  a  waterfall  in  a  gorge.  As- 
cent of  Mte.  San  Primo,  see 
p.  209, 
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LENNO. 


Lake 


W.  Bank. 

clean  and  comfortable;,  ut  the 
7iioutli  of  the  fertile  Intelvi 
VaUei/. 

A  carriage-road  leads  hence  vi^ 
I  'astiglione  d' Intelvi  (1970  ft. ;  Alb. 
Castiglione)  and  San  Fedele  d^ In- 
telvi (2556  ft.;  Alb.  San  Fedele, 
with  garden,  P.  iiicl.  wine  6  fr.)  to 
Pellio  Inferiore,  Scaria  (2497  ft.), 
and  Lanzo  d' Intelvi  (p.  218;  rail- 
less  tramway  twice  daily)  in  one 
direction,  and  in  the  other  to  Osteno 
(p.  218). 

The  *Drive  to  Tremezzo  (p.  207) 
may  be  strongly  recommended.  — 
Ascent  of  Mte.  Bishino,  see  p.  205. 
Colonno  (B);  then  Sola  (P; 
('af(^-Restaiiraiit&PensionSala), 
opposite  the  small  island  of  Co- 
maclna,  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Longobard  period  and  iu 
t  he  annals  of  mediaeval  warfare, 
with  the  small  church  of  San 
Giovanni. 

CamjJo  (P;  Ristorante  Gran- 
dolfi).  —  On  the  Punta  d'Avedo 
or  di  Balhianello,  which  pro- 
jects far  into  the  lake  half- 
way between  Campo  and  Lenno, 
glitters  the  Villa  Arconati  (fine 
*View;  accessible  by  boat  only). 
In  the  bay  lies  Lenno  (P; 
*H6t.Recjina,  with  garden,  R.  2- 
37,,  B.  i%,  L.2V2-3,D.3V2-4, 
P. 6-9  f  r.),the  southernmost  place 
in  the  Trcmezzina  (p.  207),  with 
an  old  octagonal  baptistery. 

A  'Route  de  Calvaire',  with  15 
i.'hapels  like  those  of  the  Sacro 
Monte  at  Varallo  (p.  90),  leads  to 
f/i  hr.)  Santa  Maria  del  Soccorao 
(1375  ft.;  inn),  a  'Mt.  Calvary'  com- 
manding a  striking  view.  The  return 
m.iy  be  made  \vi  Mezzeqra  (1215  ft.). 
Ascent  of  Mte.  Oalhiga  from 
jMezzegra,  see  p.  209. 

Azzdno  (P;  Pens.  iSuisse,  P. 
6-7  fr.),  on  the  N.  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Lenno  iroad  to  Oade- 
nabbia  projected). 


E.  Bank. 
Beyond  Cavagnola,  a  hamlet 
on  a  spur  of  the  Forcoletta 
(Colmenacco ;  4205  ft.),  we  ob- 
tain a  view  of  the  Punta  d'Avedo 
and  Bellagio. 


On  the  steep  N.  slope  of  the 
Forcoletta,  which  in  winter  is 
almost  sunless,  appear  the  ham- 
lets of  Carvagnana,  Pescaii 
(B),  and  Bagnana,  all  belonging 
to  the  commune  of  Lezzeno. 

Beyond  L6zzeno  (P ;  Alb.  Bo- 
leso-Prosperina,  modest)  is  the 
Grotta  del  Bulgaro,  scarcely 
accessible  except  by  boat  (adm. 
1  fr. ;  open  March-Nov.).  When 
the  light  is  partly  excluded  from 
the  cave,  the  water  assumes  a 
wonderful  green  hue. 


((/■  Como. 
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Tremezzo  (P).  -  Hotels. 
*H6t.  Tremezzo,  with  the  d^pen- 
(lance  Beaurivage,  adjoiniug  the 
Villa  Carlotta,  150  beds  from  3,  B. 
11/,,  L.  3,  D.  5,  S.  31/2,  P.  from  71/2, 
omn.  i/afr. ;  *Hdt. Bazz07ii et du Lac, 
with  the  d^peudances  Hot.  Belve- 
dere and  Villa  Erminia  (command- 
ing site  and  old  park),  150  beds  at 
2-6,  B.  l'/4,  L.  3,  D.  4,  S.  3,  P.  from 
6fr. ;  *Hot.  Villa  Cornelia,  with 
restaurant,  70  beds  at  2V2-5,  B.  IV4, 
P.  7-10  fr.,  closed  in  Dec.  &  Jan. ; 
Regtaurant-  Pension  Bel  Soggior- 
110,  Italian. 

Tremezzo,  the  capital  of  the 
Tremezzina,  with  luxuriant  gar- 
dens on  the  slope  of  the  moraine- 
hills,  lies  at  the  S.  base  of  the 
Mu7ite  di  Tremezzo  (5580  ft.). 
An  avenue  of  plane-trees,  pass- 
ing the  Villa  Carlotta  (p.  208), 
connects  Tremezzo  with  Cade- 
nabbia. 

Interesting  *Exoursion  (drive 
there  a'ld  back,  3-4  hrs.)  by  Lenno 
(Punta  d'Avedo,  p.  206)  to  Argegno 
(p.  205). 

Cadenabbia.— Hotels  (many 

English  and  American  visitors; 
liotel-omnibuses  meet  the  trains  at 
Menaggio  also).  *Bellbvce  ,  ad- 
joining the  Villa  Carlotta,  with 
shady  grounds  on  the  lake,  150  beds 
from  4,  B.  1»/4,  L.  5-6,  D.  6-8,  P. 
from  13  fr.  (closed  Nov.  15th-Feb.) ; 
^Britannia  ,  with  garden  on  the 
lake,  100  beds  at  3-7,  B.  IV2,  L.  3-4, 
D.  5-6,  P.  8-15  f r.  (closed  Nov. -March 
15th) ;  *Belle-Ii.e,  75  beds  at  21/2-5, 
B.  11/4,  L.  3-4,  D.  41/3-6,  P.  8-12, 
Duin.  1/2  fr.  (closed  Dec. -Feb.).  — 
Less  pretentious  :  Hot. -Pens.  Cade- 
nabbia, 50  beds  at  3-7,  B.  I1/4,  L.  3, 
D.  4,  P.  7-10  f r. ;  Pens.  Eden,  20  beds, 
P.  6-7  fr.,  good;  Hot. -Pens.  Sgok- 
bati,  with  restaurant  (Munich  beer), 
P.  7  f  r. ;  Albergo  -  Ristobante 
Morganti,  p.  6-71/2  fr.,  unpretend- 
ing. —  Anglican  Church  (services 
in  Oct.  &  Nov.).  —  English  Physi- 
cians, same  as  at  Bellagio. 

Cadenabbia,  a  small  place  in 

the  parish  of  Griante,  '  «  ^^-  ^0 


E.  Bank. 
^an  Giovanni  di  Bellagio 
(P),  with  a  church  containing  an 
altar-piece  by  Gaud.  Ferrari 
(p.  158):  Christ  in  glory,  with 
saints  and  donors.  The  beautiful 
garden  of  the  Villa  Trotti  com- 
bines the  luxuriance  of  a  S.  vege- 
tation with  English-like  expan- 
ses of  turf. 


Villa  Besana,  formerly  Fol- 
di,  contains  the  modern  mauso- 
leum of  a  Prince  Gonzaga,  in  the 
form  of  a  round  Romanesque 
tower.  Fine  vieM\  Visitors  are 
admitted  to  the  beautiful  gardeu 
(gratuity). 

Villa  Melzi,  see  p.  208. 


Bellagio.  —  Hotels  (comp. 
p.  xxi).  *H6t.  Grande  Brbtagnk, 
frequented  by  tlie  English  and  Ame- 
ricans, with  large  park  and  Anglican 
church,  250  beds  at  5-10,  B.  II/2, 
L.  3i/.,-4i/a,  D.  5-7,  P.  12-18,  omn. 
3/4  fr.,'  closed  Nov. -Feb. ;  Gr.-Hot. 
Bellagio,  with  garden  on  the  lake, 
250  beds  at  5-10,  B.  I1/2,  L.  4-4i/e, 
D.  6-7,  P.  11-20,  omn.  3/i  fr.,  with  the 
ddpendance  Villa  Serbelloni  (p.  208 ; 
similar  charges  ;  both  closed  in  Dec. 
&  Jan.).  —  *H6t.  Genazzini  bt 
Metropole  ,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  lake,  with  small  garden, 
HO  beds  at  3-51/0,  B.  VI.,  L.  3, 
D.  41/2,  P-  9-11  fi'-,  closed  Nov.  15th- 
Feb.  15th;  *Splendidb  Hotel  dks 
Etrangeks,  with  garden-restaurant, 
75  beds  from  3,  B.  li/o,  L.  31/0,  D.  41/,, 
P.  from  8  fr. ;  *H6t.  Florence,  with 
restaurant  (Munich  beer)  and  small 
garden  on  the  lake,  100  beds  at  3-5, 
B.  11/2,  L.  3,  D.  41/.,,  P.  8-12,  omn. 
1/2  fr.  —  *H6t.  du  Lac,  32  beds 
at  21/2-31/2,  B.  11/2,  L.  21/2,  D.  31/2,  P. 
8-10  fr. ;  Hot.-Restavuant  Suisse, 
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the  N.E.  of  Tremezzo  and  2  M. 
to  the  S.  of  Menaggio,  lies  in  the 
\varmest  and  most  sheltered  sit- 
uation on  the  Lake  of  Como  after 
Tremezzo.  It  has  several  pleas- 
ant villas.  —  In  the  vicinity 
(S.W.),  on  the  road  (p.  207) 
along  the  shore  to  Tremezzo, 
stands  the  *  Villa  Carlotta, 
formerly  Sommariva,  built  by 
Giorgio'Clerici  (p.  172)  in  1747. 
In  1843  it  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Princess  Albert  of  Prus- 
sia, after  whose  daughter  CJiar- 
/of^e, Duchess  of  Saxe-Meiningen 
(d.  1855),  it  is  named.  The  Duke 
of  Saxe-Meiningen  is  the  present 
proprietor  (accessible  from  8  to 
5,  door  opened  every  ^,U  hr.; 
1  fr.  each  pers.). 

Interiok.  The  Marble  Hall 
contains  the  celebrated  *Beliefs  by 
Thorvaldsen,  representing  Alex- 
ander the  Great's  Triumphal  Entry 
into  Babylon  in  323  B.C.  This 
frieze  was  first  reproduced  in  plaster 
fortheQuirinal  in  1811-12,  in  honour 
of  Napoleon;  for  this  marble  re- 
plica a  sum  of  over  14,000i.  was 
paid  by  Count  Giov.  Batt.  Somma- 
riva in  1828.  Also  several  statues 
by  Canovn  (Cupid  and  Psyche,  Mary 
Mapdalcn,  Palamedes,  Venus),  etc. 
—  On  the  chimney-piece  in  the  Bil- 
liard Room  is  a  small  marble  frieze 
of  a  Bacchanalian  procession,  said 
♦i)  be  an  early  work  of  Thorvaldsen. 
The  well-kept  *Oarden,  laid  out 
on  an  old  moraine,  contains  the  most 
luxuriant  vcRCtation.  It  is  especi- 
ally beautiful  in  May,  w^hen  the 
azaleas  and  rhododendrons  are  in 
bloom.  The  tulip-trees,  cedars,  and 
magnolias  are  very  fine,  while  the 
'geniality  of  the  climate  is  attested 
l)y  the  oranpe  and  lemon  trellises, 
the  lianas,  the  cacti,  and  the  Aus- 
tralian ferns.  Pleasant  ijlimpscs  of 
llic  lake  arc  obtained  throug^h  the 
thick  shrulibery. 

Beyond  the  Villa  Carlotta,  on 
till'  lake-road,  is  the  family-vault 
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20  beds  at  lV2-2'/2,  L-  3,  P.  S'/a. 
P.  6-7  fr.,  plain.  —  Ristorante- 
Pbnsion  Belvedere,  on  the  way 
to  the  Villa  Giulia. 

Cafi-Restatirant  Bella  Venezia, 
near  the  pier. 

Post  OpncE  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
town.  —  Telegraph  Office  in  the 
garden  of  the  Gr.-H6t.  Bcllagio. 

Lace,  Silk  Goods,  and  Olive- 
wood  Carvings  at  numerous  shops. 

Lake  Baths  (for  swimmers). 
Bagni  Volta  (1  fr.),  with  view-ter- 
race (caf(!),  near  the  Villa  Melzi, 
1/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  pier. 

Rotving  Boats,  see  p.  203. 

Anglican  Church  (St.  James's) ; 
chaplain.  Rev.  H.  G.  Baldwin. 

English  Phi/sicians,  Dr.  Bishop 
(March-June  &  Sept.-Dec.);  Dr.Eliot. 

Bellagio  (710  ft.),  a  small 
town  with  1100  inhab.,  at  the 
W.  base  of  the  Punta  di  Bel- 
lagio (p.  204) ,  is  perhaps  the 
most  delightful  point  among  the 
lakes  of  Upper  Italy.  —  A  road 
and  a  steep  lane  (beginning  be- 
hind the  Hot.  Genazzini)  ascend 
through  the  town  to  the  — 

*Villa  Serbelloni  (adm. 
1  fr.,  free  for  guests  of  H6t.  Bel- 
lagio ;  hotel,  see  p.  207),  the  park 
of  which,  with  its  old  palms, 
extends  to  the  end  of  the  pro- 
montory. Charming  glimpses  of 
Varenna,  Villa  Arconati,  Villa 
Carlotta,  Villa  Visconti,  etc.     . 

Tlio  Villa  La  Boimonade 
(adm.  10-12  and  2-5,  V2  fr.)  and 
the  Villa  Belmonte  command 
other  fine  views. 

The  Villa  Melzi,  on  the  Como 
arm  of  the  lake,  V2  M.  to  the  S. 
of  Bellagio,  was  erected  in  1810- 
15  and  now  belongs  to  the 
Duchess  of  Melzi;  it  possesses 
numerous  works  of  art  and  a 
splendid  garden  (adm.  Thurs.  & 
Sun.,  1  fr.;  cntr.  by  S,  gate). 
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of  the  Sommarivas  (open  9-6; 
fee  20-30  c),  with  the  tombs  of 
Counts  G.B.Sommariva  (d.l836), 
by  Pompeo  Marchesi,  and  Luigi 
Sommariva  (d.  1838),  by  Pietro 
Tenerani.  The  altar-piece  is  a 
Pieta  by  Ben.  Cacciatori. 

Behind  Cadenabbia  rises  the  rock 
of  n  Sasso  (2790  ft.).  Halfway  up 
stands  the  Madonna  di  San  Mar- 
tino,  a  small  church,  commanding 
a  beautiful  view ;  ascent  I'/a  hr.  (via 
Grlante  to  the  small  chapel  of  San 
Rocco,  then  follow  the  paved  track). 

The  Monte  Crocione  (5345  ft.), 
to  the  W.,  commands  a  striking 
view  of  the  Lake  of  Como  and  Bel- 
lagio  (a  somewhat  fatiguing  ascent 
of  4  hrs. ;  guide  5  fr. ;  in  order  to 
avoid  the  heat  the  traveller  should 
start  at  2  a.m.).  A  finer  view  of  the 
Alps  of  Valais  (W.)  is  obtained  from 
the  *Monte  Galbiga  (5567  ft.), 
which  may  be  reached  in  1  hr.  from 
Monte  Crocione  by  asceuding  the 
{lQva\n.)MontediTremezzo(^^SOft.) 
and  thence  following  the  crest. 
From  Monte  Galbiga  we  may  de- 
scend a  steep  and  stony  path  ou 
the  S.E.,  leading  via  Mezzef/ra  to 
(.3  hrs.)  Lenno  (p.  206);  or  we  may 
cross  the  saddle  between  the  Monte 
di  Lenno  (5205  ft.)  and  the  Cima 
Doarla  (4745  ft.)  and  proceed  to  the 
"W.  through  the  VaUe  Ponna  to 
(3  hrs.)  San Fedeled' Intel vi  (p.  206). 

At  the  Punta  di  Bellagio  the  S.W.  and  S.E.  arms  of  the  lake 
unite  (comp.  p.  204). 

The  latter,  the  Lago  di  Leoco  (I2i/j  M.  long),  though  inferior  to 
the  other  in  picturesqneness  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  presents  grander 
mountain  scenery.  The  abrupt  E.  bank,  with  its  steep  sleigh-paths,  is; 
skirted  by  the  railway  mentioned  at  p.  196.  Steamers  from  Cadenabbia 
to  Lecco,  see  p.  203. 

The  steamer  rounds  the  Pioita  di  BeUagio  (see  above).  To  the  left, 
Lierna  (P  and  R;  Ristorante  Unionc),  at  the  foot  of  the  abrupt  Cima  Pa- 
lagia  (5080  ft.).  Fine  view  towards  the  N.  —  Right:  Limonta  (B;  Pens. 
Cervieri,  R.  I'/a,  P.  e'/a  fr.,  Italian,  very  fair;  Trattoria  del  Porto),  the 
station  for  Guello  (p.  198),  Vassena  (B),  the  station  for  (3  M.)  Civenna 
(p.  197),  and  Oiino  (P;  Alb.  del  Porto).  Left:  Olcio  (R),  then  MaMello 
Lario  (P  &  R;  Alb.  dclla  Grigna;  Ristorante  della  Torre),  on  a  delta 
running  far  out  into  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  Griij)ia  Meridionals  or 
Mte.  Campione  (7165  ft.),  with  the  new  Rifuyio-Alherqo  Carlo  Porta,  used 
also  in  ascending  the  Grigna  Settentrionale  (p.  210).  Then  Abbadia  Sopra 
Adda  (B  &  R),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val  Gerona.  To  the  left  rises  the 
Mte.  San  Martina  (4765  ft.).  On  the  W.  bank,  at  the  base  of  the  Coi-ni^ 
di  Canxo  (4500  ft.),  are  cement-works.    Opposite  Lecco,  to  the  right,  liee 
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On  the  Civenna  road  (p.  197). 
beyond  the  cemetery,  we  reach 
a  blue  iron  gate  on  the  left,  lead- 
ing to  the  Villa  Giulia,  with 
beautiful  *Gardens,  famous  foi- 
their  camellias  in  spring  (open 
daily  in  summer,  other  times  on 
Sun.  and  holidays  only ;  feeYgfi"-)- 

A  pleasant  *Excursion  may  be 
taken  hence  to  (l^/j  hr.)  Guello  or 
(2V2  b'-s.)  Civenna  (p.  197),  cither 
by  road,  passing  the  Villa  Giulia 
(diligence  to  Civenna  twice  daily 
in  2  hrs.;  one-horse  carr.  8  fr.. 
3  hrs.  there  and  back),  or  from  the 
steamboat-stations  of  Limonta  and 
Vassena  (see  below). 

The  highly  interesting  ascent  of 
the  *Monte  San  Primo  (5530  ft.) 
may  be  made  in  4Va  hrs.  from  Bel- 
lagio (guide  10  fr.).  We  follow  the 
highway  to  Guello  and  then  keep 
to  the  left  along  the  road  passing- 
the  Sasso  Lentina,  a  huge  erratic 
boulder,  and  sweeping  round  to  the 
Alpe  del  Borgo  (3198  ft.),  whence 
a  footpath  leads  to  the  (3  hrs.)  sum- 
mit, on  which  is  a  ruined  chapel. 
Magnificent  view  of  the  Lake  of 
Como  and  the  Brianza,  backed  by 
a  grand  mountain-panorama.  The 
descent  may  be  made  on  the  W.  to 
(2'/4  hrs.)  Nesso  (p.  205)  or  on  the 
S.E.  to  Canzo  (p.  197). 
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Pan^  bituated  at  tlic  muutli  ul'  the  Ritorto  (p.  202)  and  separated  from 
Malgrate  (p.  195)  by  tlie  promontory  of  San  Dionigio.  The  lake  now 
contracts  to  the  width  of  the  Adda.  -—  Lecco  (P  &  R),  see  p.  195. 

On  tlic  chief  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  as  we  proceed  towards 
(,'olico,  the  first  steamboat -stations  are  Menaggio  (W.  bank)  ajid 
Vareiina  (E.  bank). 

\V.  Bank.  i  E.  Bank. 


Menaggio  (P).  —  Pieks.  One, 
to  theS.,  beside  the  Hotel  Menaggio, 
for  the  iitea7n  Tramway  to  Porlezza 
(Lugano;  see  p.  217);  another,  be- 
side the  Hotels  Victoria  and  Corona. 
Hotel-omuibuses  at  both. 

Hotels  (many  English  and  Ameri- 
can visitors).  *n6tel  Victoria,  125 
heds  at  1-8,  B.  IVa,  I-'-  ^li,  D.  5,  P. 
lO-lti,  omn.  l-l'/2  ^i".  (closed  from 
Dec.  1st  to  Feb.  10th),  *Graml-Hot. 
Mi')iag(/io  (closed  from  Nov.  toFeb.), 
71  beds  at  31/2-7,  H-  I'/a,  L-  S'/a, 
1).  5,  P.  9-U  fr.,  both  with  gardens 
on  the  lake.  —  Hot.  de  la  Couronne, 
25  beds  at  2-3,  D.  31/2,  P.  6-8  fr., 
incl.  wine  ;  Albergo-Ristorante  Bel- 
vedere; Pens.  Bella  Vista,  P.  7  fr., 
good;  Hot.  Olivedo ,  R.  from  2, 
L.  21/2,  D.  31/2,  P.  from  7  fr.,  well 
spoken  of.  —  Kailway  Restaurant, 
li.  2'/2  fr. ,  good  (also  bedrooms, 
from  2  fr.).  —  Oolf  Course  (9  holes), 
at  Grandola  (p.  217). 

Me7iafff/{o  (1800  inhab.),  with 
a  large  silk  manufactory,  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  Bellagio. 
On  the  lake,  to  the  S.,  is  the 
handsome  Villa  Mylins. 

.\  good  road,  diverging  to  the 
right  from  the  Porlezza  road  (p.  217), 
ascends  in  windings  to  ('/.^  hr.)  Lo- 
■••eno  sopra  Meyiai/f/in  (lOlO  ft. ;  tea- 
rooms), near  the  chiircli  of  whirl) 
stands  the  Villa  Vigoni,  com- 
manding a  magnificent  view  (apply 
to  the  gardener;  '/.^-l  fr.).  The  gar- 
den-saloon contains  two  reliefs  l)y 
Tharvaldxi'ii.  —  Adjacent  are  the 
Villa  Massimo  d^Azcf/lio  and  the 
Villa  Garovaglio. 

From  the  Villa  Vigoni  a  good 
fimtpath  leads  via  tlie  villages  of 
(1  hr.i  riesin  d'JlSS  ft.)  and  ('/.^  hr.) 
Breglia  f21i>5  ft.)  to  the  church  of 
Maaonna  di  Breglia,  commanding 
an  i;xtcnsivc  view.  From  Breglia 
wo  may  descend  by  a  steep  path 
to    Acni>((seria    (p.  211).  Tlic 


Varenna  (P  &  R;  Royal 
Victoria  Hotel,  95  beds  at  3-G, 
B.  1 V2,  L.  3  V2,  D.  5,  P.  8-1 5  f r . ; 
Alh.  Olivedo,  unpretending)  is 
charmingly  situated  on  a  sunny 
promontory,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Valle  d'Esino.  It  is  surrounded 
by  gardens  and  has  quarries  of 
black  marble.  Magnificent  view 
of  Bellagio  and  the  entire  lake. 
The  railway  station  is  1/4  M. 
from  the  pier  (omn.  30  c).  In  the 
vicinity  both  road  and  railway 
pass  through  several  tunnels. 

About  0/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  Varenna 
the  FinmeLatte  ('milk  brook',  from 
its  colour)  is  precipitated  in  several 
leaps  from  a  height  of  1000  ft., 
forming  an  imposing  cascade  in 
spring,  but  dried  up  in  summer.  -- 
The  ruins  of  Torre  di  Vezio,  be- 
side the  high-lying  hamlet  of  Vezio 
(V2  hr.),  and  the  chapel  of  San  De- 
fendente,  3  M.  to  the  \V.  of  Eseno 
Superiore  (see  below),  command 
beautiful  views. 

From  Varenua  a  fatiguing  foot- 
path leads  via  Regoledo  (p.  211) 
and  above  the  Orrido  di  Bellano 
(p.  196)  to  (I'/ihr.)  Bellano  (p.  211). 

The  *Monte  Grigna  Setten- 
trionale  or  Monte  Codeno  (7905  ft.) 
is  a  very  fine  point  (mnle  to  the 
Rifugio  Monza  5  fr.).  From  Va- 
renna a  bridle-path  leads  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Esino  via  Per- 
ledo  (13J0  ft.)  and  Esino  Infcriore 
(2705  ft.)  to  (2J/2  hrs.)  Esino  Supe- 
riore (2995  ft. ;  Alb.  Monte  Codcnu, 
inexpensive),  prettily  situated. 
Thence  (guide,  Carlo  Bertarini, 
10  fr. ;  not  indispensable)  via  the 
Alp  Cainallo  (I'/j  hr.)  and  the 
Alp  Monte  Codeno  (I'/a  I'r-)  to  the 
('/a  hr.)  Rifugio  -  Albergo  Monzn 
(6235  ft.)  and  to  (2  hrs.)  the  top 
(Rifugio    Griyiia     Vetta,     inu    in 
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Vinia  la  Grona  (5685  ft.),  ascended 
from  Plesio  in  21/2  hrs.,  commands 
a  fine  view  of  Lake  Como  and  of 
the  E.  arm  of  Lake  Lugano. 

A  *Road,  mostly  in  .sliade  in  the 
afternoon,  leads  to  the  N.E.  from 
Menaggio,  skirting  the  (20  min.) 
quiet  bay  of  NobiaUo,  the  station 
of  the  Como  'torpedo  boats'  (p.  286), 
and  then  traversing  five  tunnels  in 
the  yellowish-brown  cliff,  the  Sasso 
Jtancio  ('orange-rock'),  to  (40  min.) 
Acqnaseria  (see  below).  The  Rus- 
sians under  Bellegarde  marched  by 
this  route  in  1799  along  the  old 
dangerous  footpath  over  the  rock, 
hut  suffered  heavy  losses. 

Acquas6ria  (P;  Alb.  Mi- 
lano,  on  the  highroad,  plain  but 
good;  Caffi" - Ristorante  Gah- 
bani,  at  the  pier,  unpretending), 
at  the  E.  base  of  the  Cima  la 
Grona  (see  above),  with  a  hat- 
factory,  is  the  chief  village  in  the 
commune  of  Sanf  Abbondio. 

Rezzonico  (B),  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Bregagno  (6915  ft.),  has 
a  restored  castle  of  thel3th  cent., 
the  ancestral  seat  of  the  Torre 
Rezzonico  family. 

Cremia  (P),  with  the  hand- 
some church  of  San  Michele 
('altar-piece,  *St.  Michael,  by 
Paolo  Veronese).  The  old  church 
of  San  Vito,  a  little  to  the  K, 
contains  a  fine  Madonna  with 
angels  by  Borgognone  (p.  158). 
—  Then  Pianello  Lario  (P), 
amid  groves  of  chestnut. 

On  rocks  rising  precipitously 
above  Mvsso  (B)  is  situated  the 
mined  castle  of  Rocca  di  Mus- 
so,  the  residence  of  Gian  Giac. 
de'  Medici  (d.  1556)  in  1525-32, 
'the  Castellan  of  Musso'  or  Tal- 
co  della  Rupe',  who  from  this 
spot  ruled  over  the  entire  Lake 
of  Como. 
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summer).  The  last  part  is  rather 
trying.  Superb  view  of  the  whole 
Alpine  chain  from  the  Mte.  Viso 
to  the  Ortler  (the  Mte.  Rosa  gToup 
particularly  fine),  and  of  the  plain 
of  the  Po  to  the  distant  Apen- 
nines. We  may  descend  to  the  W. 
(steep)  to  the  club-hut  Rifugio  Rc- 
leccio  (5625  ft.)  in  the  Vol  Meria, 
and  to  Mandello  (p.  209),  or  to  the 
S.E.  to  the  RifugioPlaJeral  (4790  ft.) 
and  the  CoUc  di  Balinio  (p.  196)  or 
Pasturo  (p.  196). 

From  Refioledo  (H),  between 
Varenna  and  Bellano,  a  cable- 
railway  (940  yds.  long)  runs  in 
summer  (return-fare  IY4  fr.)  to 
the  Grand- Hoiel  Regoledo 
(1425  ft. ;  with  hydropathic 
establishment,  150  beds,  P.  9- 
12  fr.,  closed  from  Nov.  to  April). 

Bellano  (P  &  R;  *  Hotel- 
Restaurant  Tommaso  Grossi, 
P.  6-8  fr. ;  Alb.  Porta,  P.  6-7  f r.. 
both  on  the  lake)  has  2300  iu^ 
hab.  and  some  factories.  By  the 
pier  is  a  monument  to  Tomm. 
Grossi  (1790-1853),  the  poet, 
who  was  born  at  Bellano.  A 
street  leads  hence  to  the  (8  niin.i 
rail,  station  (p.  196). 

Through  tlie  Pioverna  Gorge  and 
Valsassina  to  Lecco,  see  p.  196. 

Dervio  (B  &  R),  at  the  moutli 
of  the  Var7'one,  is  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  Monte  Legnone 
and  its  spur,  the  Monte  Legnoti- 
cino  (5625  ft.). 

*  Monte  Legnone  (8565  ft.) 
may  be  ascended  hence  in  7  hrs. 
(with  guide;  not  difiicult  and  very 
interesting).  Bridle-path  to  the  N.E. 
to  (I'/o  hr.)  Sueglio  (2580  ft. ;  Oste- 
ria  Bretagna,  plain  but  good)  on 
the  W.  slope  of  Mte.  Legnoucino, 
and  thence  (red  way -marks)  via 
Artesso  to  the  (2  hrs.)"  Rifvgin  Roc- 
coli  Lorla  of  the  Italian  Alpine 
Club  (4800  ft.;  two  huts,  with  good 
accommodation),  on  the  saddle  be- 
tween Legnone  and  Legnoncino  (fine 
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W.  Bank. 

Dongo  (P;  Alb.  Trc  Pievi: 
Alb.  Dongo),  a  large  village  in 
a  sheltered  situation.  On  the 
road  to  Musso  lies  the  beautiful 
Giardino  Manzi,  with  a  wood- 
ed park. 

Qravedona  (P ;  Hot.  d' Ita- 
lic), with  1200  inhab.,  is  situat- 
ed at  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  of 
ihe  Liro.  The  handsome  Pa- 
lazzo delPero  with  four  towers, 
at  the  upper  end,  was  built  in 
1586  byPellegrinoTibaldi.  Ad- 
joining the  venerable  church  of 
San  Vincenzo  rises  the  Bap- 
tistery of  Santa  Maria  del 
Tiglio,  an  interesting  building 
of  the  12th  cent.,  with  campanile. 

A  bridle-path  leads  to  the  W. 
through  the  Valle  di  Gravedona, 
over  the  Pagso  San  lorio  (6420  ft.), 
and  down  through  the  Valle  Maroh- 
hia  to  (10  hrs.)  Bellinzona  (p.  9). 
Provisions  and  guide  necessary  (no 
inn  en  route). 

Domdso  (P)  has  several  hand- 
some villas.  —  Finally  Gera  (B). 


E.  BakK. 

view) ;  thence  to  the  E.  to  the  (2  hfs.) 
Rifugio  Legnonc  (7010  ft. ;  no  beds) 
and  the  (l'/4  lir. )  summit,  with  magni- 
ficent view.  -  The  ascent  on  the 
N.E.  side,  from  Delebio  (p.  214),  is 
easier.  A  bridle-path  leads  through 
the  Valle  della  Lesina  to  the  (4  hrs.) 
Alp  Cappello  (1993  ft.),  and  thence 
across  the  Bocchetta  del  Legnone 
to  the  (3-31/3  hrs.)  summit. 

Corenno,  with  a  ruined  castle; 
Dorio  (R.) ;  Olgiasca.  —  Fiona 
(R.),  on  the  bay  named  Lagketto 
di  Piona. 

Cdlico  (P  &  R).  —  The  Rail- 
way Station  (restaurant)  is  V3  M- 
from  the  lake  (omn.,  fare  included 
in  through-ticket).  —  Hotels.  H6t. 
Rlgi.  with  cafe -restaurant,  R.  2- 
21/2  rr.,  clean;  Alb.  C'roce  d'Oro. 
—  Restaurant  Sport,  at  the  sta- 
tion, with  rooms,  good  ;  Rlstorante 
delta  Posta  (R.  from  I'/a  fr.),  very- 
fair. 

Calico,  pleasantly  situated  in 
a  plain  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Adda,  is  the  junction  of  the  lines 
from  Milan  to  Lecco  and  Chia- 
venna  (RR.  26,  31)  and  to  Son- 
drio  and  Tirano  (RR.  26,  32). 


31.  Prom  Colico  to  Chiavenna  (Maloja  Pass, 

Spliigen). 

17  M.  Electric  Railway,  a  continuation  of  the  Milan  and  Colico 
line  (R.  26;  generally  running  without  connection  with  the  Lake  Como 
Hteamer).  The  so-called  'Lightning  Express'  (p.  193;  from  Milan  in  3  hrs.) 
atd  the  ordinary  express  take  40-45  min.  (fares  3  fr.  45,  2  fr.  45,  1  fr.  60  c.) ; 
the  other  trains  take  53  min.-l'/i  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  15,  2  fr.  20,  1  fr.  45  c). 

Colico,  see  above.  —  At  the  fort  of  Fuentes,  built  by  the  Spa- 
niards in  1603  and  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1796,  the  line  di- 
verges to  the  N.  from  the  Val  Tellina  Railway  (R.  32)  and  crosses 
the  Adda  (p.  214).  —  4V2  M.  Dubino  (750  ft.),  in  the  Piano  di 
Spagna,  the  fever-scourged  delta  of  the  Adda. 

Farther  on,  we  skirt  the  E.  bank  of  the  Z/a(/orftikf(^2ZO^a(p.  204), 
which  connects  with  Lake  Como  by  the  Mera  only  (here  navigable). 
Fine  retrospect  of  the  pyramid  of  Mte.  Legnone  (p.  211).  —  8  M. 
Novate  Mezzola,  on  the  N.  bay  of  the  lake. 

The  Piano  di  Chiavenna,  the  name  given  to  the  wide. valley 
of  the  Mera  below  Chiavenna,  is  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains  and 
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much  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  river.  —  lOYo  M.  SamMaco 
is  the  station  for  the  village  of  that  name  on  the  right  bank,  the 
Roman  Summolacu.  at  the  former  N.  end  of  Lalje  Como.  To  the 
left  is  the  fine  waterfall  of  the  Boggia,  descending  from  the  narrow 
Voile  Bodengo;  then,  on  the  slope  near  the  Valle  della  Forcola, 
the  village  of  Gordona  (960  ft.),  amid  luxuriant  vineyards.  Fine 
view  of  the  Liro  valley  (see  below)  and  Chiavenna.    Three  tunnels. 

17  M.  Chiavenna.  —  Hotels.  *Hdtel  Conradi-Pogte,  V4M.  from 
the  railway-station,  with  fine  garden,  60  beds  at  2-5,  B.  I'/a,  L.  31/2,  D.  4'/g, 
P.  7-10,  omn.  '/.y^U  fr- !  *H6tel  Notional  <£•  Engadiner  Hof,  at  the  station, 
R.  from  21/2,  B.  I1/4,  L.  2V2,  D.  SVa,  P.  6-9  fr. ;  Hot.  Helvetia  <£•  Specola, 
at  the  station,  R.  from  2V2,  B.  l'/4  fr- ;  Alb.  Crimea,  on  the  Promenade, 
R.  2  fr. ;  Hot.  de  la  Gare,  Alb.  San  Paolo,  both  near  the  station,  un- 
pretending. —  Good  beer  at  the  Ldicenkeller. 

The  Station  (C'afi- Restaurant,  L.  or  D.  incl.  wine  21/2  fr.)  lies  to 
the  S.E.  of  the  town.  Through- tickets  are  here  issued  to  the  steam- 
boat-stalions  on  the  Lago  di  Como,  with  coupon  for  the  omnibus  between 
the  railway-station  and  the  quay  at  Colico  (comp.  p.  212). 

Chiavenna  (1040  ft.),  the  Roman  Clavemia,  an  ancient  town 
with  3100  inhab.,  charmingly  situated  on  the  Mera,  is  adapted  for 
a  stay  of  some  time.  The  town,  the  key  of  the  Splligen  road  and  of 
the  Val  Bregaglia,  through  which  the  road  to  the  Maloja  Pass  and 
the  Engadine  leads  to  the  E.,  belonged  (along  with  the  Valtellina) 
to  the  Grisons  from  1512  to  1797.  Sa7i  Lorenzo,  the  principal 
church,  has  a  slender  campanile,  rising  from  an  arcaded  enclosure 
which  was  formerly  the  burial-ground.  The  octagonal  Battistero 
(closed;  fee  15-20  c.)  contains  a  font  of  1206,  adorned  with  reliefs. 
In  the  Piazza  Castello,  at  the  foot  of  the  castle-rock,  are  the  ruins 
of  an  unfinished  palace  of  the  last  governor  appointed  by  the  Grisons. 
The  ruined  Chdteau,  with  two  towers,  in  the  same  piazza,  is  the 
legendary  scene  of  Frederick  Barbarossa's  unavailing  prostration 
before  Henry  the  Lion,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Legnano  (p.  6). 
The  castle-rock  above  the  town,  now  known  as  the  'Paradiso',  com- 
mands a  picturesque  view  (adin.  50  c);  the  Castle,  once  destroyed 
by  Barbarossa  in  1187,  fell  into  final  ruin  in  1639.  The  Caurga, 
a  cutting  30  ft.  wide  made  by  the  Visconti  in  the  castle-rock,  recalls 
the  desperate  struggles  with  the  dukes  of  Milan. 

Via  the  Liro  Valley  (Valle  San  Giacomo)  and  over  the  Splilgen  Pa^a 
to  Thusis,  and  via  the  Vol  Bregaglia  and  Maloja  Pass  to  the  Upper 
Engadine,  see  Baedeker's  Stvitzerland. 

32.  From  Colico  to  Bormio  via  the 
Val  Tellina. 

From  Colico  to  Sondrio,  251/2  M.,  electric  railwav  (normal  gauge) 
in  1-11/4  hr.  (fares  4  fr.  30,  3  fr.  35,  2  fr.  15  c,  express  5  fr.  25,  3  fr.  70, 
2  fr.  40  c).  The  line  is  a  continuation  of  that  from  Milan  to  Colico  (R.  26). 
—  From  Sokdrio  to  Tirako,  16  M.,  railway  in  52  min.-l  hr.  (3  fr.  35, 
2  fr.  15,  1  fr.  10  c,  express  3  fr.  35,  2  fr.  35,  1  fr.  55  c).  Express  trains 
from   mid-July  to  mid -Sept.    only.  —  From  Tlrano   to  the  Bagni   di 
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liuuMio,  ^o'/a  M.,  motor -omnibus  four  times  daily  in  summer  (July- 
Sept. i  in  2V4-3V2  hrs.  (once  daily  in  31/4  lirs.  at  other  seasons);  fare  8  fr., 
down  6  fr.  (electric  railway  projected).  For  return-tickets  from  Milan  to 
the  Hagni  di  Bormio  and  to  St.  Moritz,  comp.  p.  xvii  and  tlio  large  edition 
.it'  the  Orario  Ufflciale  (p.  xvii).  —  Comp.   the  Map,  p.  254. 

Thi'  Val  Tellina,  which  is  watered  by  the  Adda,  is  one  of  tlic  main 
loiitiitudiiKil  valleys  in  the  Alps,  sejiarating  the  central  cliain  from  the 
liergamasque  Alps  (R.  11).  It  belonged  to  the  Orisons  down  to  1797, 
tlion  to  Austria,  and  since  1859  has  been  united  to  Italy.  The  inunda- 
tiniis  of  the  river  often  cause  lasting  damage  by  scattering  debris  from 
its  broad  gravelly  channel  and  make  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  marshy 
and  unhealthy.  An  aromatic  red  wine  is  grown  on  the  slopes  of  the 
valley.  As  far  as  Tirauo  the  lino  is  accompanied  by  the  poles  of  tba 
i-lectric  transmission  cable  (100  M.  long)  from  Brusio  in  the  Poscliiavo. 

Colico,  see  p.  212.  —  The  electric  railway  to  Sondrio  runs  to 
the  E.,  ascending  the  left  bank  of  the  Adda  and  passing  the  fort  of 
Fuentes  (p.  212),  to  (4'/2  ^i-)  Delebio  (710  ft.),  on  the  Lesina  (ascent 
of  Mte.  Legnone,  see  p.  212).  —  8  M.  Cosio-Valtellino-Traotia. 
To  the  left  rises  the  Mo7ite  Spluga  (9330  ft.). 

10  M.  Morbegno  (835  ft.;  Alb.  Morbegno;  Centrale),  witii 
3600  inhab.,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Valle  del  Bitto.  The  church 
i)f  San  Lorenzo  has  a  fine  carved  altar  after  Gaud.  Ferrari's  design 
by  Angelo  del  Maino  (1516-22).  In  the  vicinity  is  the  generating 
station  of  the  railway. 

In  the  Valle  del  Bitto  di  Gerola,  the  S.  arm  of  the  Valle  del  Bitto, 
lies  the  little  summer-resort  of  (10  M.)  Gerola  Alta  (3-150  ft.;  Alb.  Pizzo 
dei  Tre  Signori;  Pens.  Morbegno),  at  the  N.  base  of  the  Pizzo  del  Tre 
>iignori  (-p.  196).  —  Through  the  Valle  del  Bitto  di  Albaredo,  the  E.  arm, 
to  the  Val  Brembana,  see  p.  256. 

We  cross  the  Adda  to  (14  M.)  Ardenno-Mdsino,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Val  Masino. 

A  diligence  plies  lieucc  tlirice  dailv  in  2'/2  hrs.  to  (9'/..  M.)  the  Bagni  dfA 
Maxino  (3840  ft.:  Kurhaus,  open  June"25tli  to  Sept.  15th  only,  P.  8-12  fr.), 
starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Monte  della  Disyrazia  (12,070  ft.), 
the  highest  summit  in  Ijonibardy  (comp.  Baedeker's  Switzerland). 

19 '/a  M.  San-Pietro-Berbenno  (to  Brauzi  in  the  Val  Brembana, 
see  p.  256).  —  Farther  ou  the  train  skirts  the  hill  of  Sassella, 
noted  for  its  wine  and  crowned  with  a  church. 

25 '4  M.  Sondrio  (1020  ft.;  *II6f.  de  la  Paste,  with  restaurant 
and  garden,  K.  3-5,  I!.  1  '/j,  P.  8-10,  omn.  ■Y4  f'"- ;  Alb.  della  Stazione, 
well  spoken  of),  tlie  capital  of  the  Val  Tellina,  with  4400  inhab., 
situated  on  the  brawling  Mallero,  produces  excellent  wine. 

A  road  runs  to  the  N.W.  to  the  (1'/*  M.)  former  nunnery  of  San  Lo- 
renzo (now  a  sdiool),  situated  on  a  liill  commanding  a  fine  view.  - 
About  3  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Sondrio  is  tlie  ruined  castle  of  GrumeUo 
(carr.  there  and  back  5  fr. ;  view),  near  which  excellent  wine  (Gruraello, 
Inferno)  is  produced. 

Through  the  Valle  Malenco  to  Chiesa^  (carr.  5  fr.),  passing  the  pictur- 
esque falls  of  tlic  .Mallero  in  the  (^U  l>>"-)  go'gc  of  Arquino  and  the  ('/4  br.) 
Antngnasco  Fall,  to  C/iiesa  and  over  the  Miirefto  Pass  to  the  Upper  Enga- 
dine,  see  Baedeker' h  Switzerland.  —  Ascent  of  tiie  Cor>io  Stella,  see  p.  256. 

The  railway  to  Tirano  proceeds  via  (28 '/a  M.)  Tresivio,  the 
station  for  ''6  M.i  Praxtimnfio.  with  the  'Sanatorio  Popolare  Uni- 
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berto  Primo',  the  public  sanatorium  for  the  province  of  Milan.  — 
About  IV2  M.  to  the  N.  of  (30  V2  M.)  Ponte  is  the  village  of  that 
name  (1640  ft.),  with  a  Madonna  in  fresco,  by  Luini,  over  the  "W. 
door  of  the  church.  —  SSYg  M.  San  Giacomo  (1180  ft.).  Pass  to 
Bondione,  in  the  Val  Serio,  see  p.  257. 

From  (36  M.)  Tresenda  (1220  ft.;  Alh.  Amhrosini,  moderate) 
a  road  (omn.  twice  daily)  leads  N.W.  to  (4^/2  M.)  the  small  and  an- 
cient town  of  Teglio  (2860  ft. ;  Hot.  Combolo),  situated  on  a  moun- 
tain-ridge (views),  with  a  ruined  castle,  the  handsome  Renaissance 
Palazzo  Berta  (16th  cent.),  and  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  with 
frescoes  by  Fermo  Stella  of  Caravaggio  (1528).  Tresenda  is  the 
starting-point  of  the  road  over  the  Passo  d'Aprica  (p.  276).  To 
Bondione,  see  p.  257. 

41 V2  ^-  TiranO.  —  The  Railway  Station  lies  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Adda,  between  the  town  of  Tirano  and  the  village  of  Madonna  di  Tirano. 

Hotels.  Gr.-Eot.  Tirano,  E.  2-7,  B.  IV2,  P-  8-12,  omn.  1  fr.,  Hot. 
de  la  Gave,  with  garden,  both  at  the  station;  Hot.  Stelvio,  R.  2-31/2, 
B.  l>/i,  P.  71/2-10  fr.,  omn.  free,  Posta,  R.  I1/4-21/2  fr.,  these  two  in  Tirano. 

—  Alh.  San  Michele ,  in  Madonna  di  Tirano,  R.  2-3,  B.  1  fr.  —  Caffe, 
Lorandi,  in  Tirano. 

Tirana  (1410  ft.),  a  small  town  of  3500  inhab.,  often  exposed  to 
damage  from  the  floods  of  the  Adda,  contains  old  mansions  of  the 
Visconti,  Pallavicini,  and  Sails  families.  —  About  V4  M.  to  the  N.W., 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Val  di  Poschiavo,  near  the  Swiss  frontier, 
is  Madonna  di  Tirano  (1440  ft.),  a  village  with  a  large  and  hand- 
some pilgrimage-church,  built  in  1506-33  after  designs  by  Braman- 
tino.    The  elaborately  carved  screen  dates  from  the  18th  century. 

Hence  by  the  Bernina  Railwai/  throng-h  the  Val  di  Poschiavo  to  the 
Upper  Enqadine,  see  Baedeker'' s  Switzerland. 

The  High  Road  to  the  Bagni  di  Boemio  (motor-omnibus,  see 
pp.  213,  214)  crosses  the  Adda.  To  the  N.  rises  the  precipitous 
Monte  Masuccio  (9240  ft.).  —  2  M.  Sernio  (2085  ft.),  amid  vine- 
clad  hills.  We  descend  to  the  N.E.  to  (3^4  M.)  Lovero  Valtellino. 

—  5  M.  Tovo  di  SanfAgafa  (1740  ft.). 

At  (51/2  M.)  Mazzo  di  Valtellina  (1835  ft.)  the  road  recrosses 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Adda,  and  beyond  (71/2  M-)  Grossotto 
(2035  ft. ;  Alb.  Pini)  it  crosses  the  Roasco,  which  here  issues  from 
the  Val  Grosina  (see  Baedeker^s  Sivitzerland).  To  the  left  the 
imposing  ruined  castle  of  Venosta.  Opposite,  on  the  left  bank,  is 
the  new  Electric  Power  House  for  the  city  of  Milan,  the  starting- 
point  of  the  cable  (90  M.  long)  over  the  Mortirolo  Pass  and  through 
the  Val  Camonica.  —  Beyond  (8V2  M.)  Grosio  (2170  ft.;  Alb.  Gi- 
lardi,  well  spoken  of),  with  a  bell-foundry  and  the  chateau  of  Count 
Visconti-Venosta,  we  once  more  cross  the  Adda. 

12 V2  M.  BoUadore  (2790  ft.;  Hotel  des  Alpes,  well  spoken 
of;  Posfa,  R.  2,  B.  1  fr.;  Pens.  Villa  Manara).  To  the  S.  rises 
the  Monte  Serottini  (9735  ft.). 
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To  the  X.,  amid  the  foot-hills  of  the  C'irne  Redabco  (see  below),  lies 
the  village  of  Sondalo  (3080  ft.),  in  the  pine-woods  above  which  (Pineta 
di  Sortcnna)  is  Dr.  Zubiani's  Sauatoiium  for  consumptives  (4100  ft.). 

The  valley  contracts;  the  southern  vegetation  disappears;  far 
below  rushes  the  grey  glacier-water  of  the  Adda.  —  The  road  runs 
to  the  K  via  Mondadizza,  with  a  curious  old  church,  to  (141/2  M.) 
Le  Prese  (3095  ft.),  where  we  recross  the  Adda.  The  dam  here  was 
formed  in  connection  with  the  electric  works  of  Grrossotto.  We  next 
enter  the  defile  of  Serra  di  Morignone,  about  SYg  M-  iii  length, 
which  separates  the  Val  Tellina  from  the  region  of  Bormio.  In  1859 
the  Ponte  del  Diavolo  was  the  scene  of  an  engagement  between 
Austrians  and  Graribaldians.  At  (17  M.)  the  end  of  the  pass  lies  the 
hamlet  of  Morignone  (3570  ft.).  The  Valle  di  Sotto,  forming  the 
tipper  stage  of  the  valley  and  extending  to  Bormio,  is  dominated  by 
towering  mountains,  some  of  them  with  glaciers:  to  the  left  the 
Cima  Redasco  (10,300  ft.)  and  the  Cima  di  Piazzi  (11,285  ft.),  to 
the  right  the  Monte  Sohretta  (10,815  ft.).  Farther  on  is  the  hamlet 
of  SanV  Antonio  Mor-ignone  (3595  ft.). 

Beyond  (20^/2  M.)  Cepina  (3745  ft.;  Hot.-Pens.  Cepina,  K.  2-21/2, 
B.  1,  P.  6Y2-7V2  fi'-)  '^6  reach  the  level  green  valley  (Piano)  of 
Bormio.  At  Santa  Lucia  (3840  ft.)  we  cross  the  Frodolfo  (see 
below).    The  road  runs  to  the  N.E.  to  — 

241/2  M.  Bormio  (4020  ft. ;  Posta,  R.  2-3,  P.  incl.  wine  7-9  fr. ; 
Alb.  delta  Torre,  R.  1 1/2 -2 1/2,  P.  6-8  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Caffe 
dementi),  a  quaint  little  town  with  numerous  dilapidated  towers, 
picturesquely  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  Val  Piirva  or  valley 
of  the  Frodolfo.  (To  Santa  Caterina,  see  Baedeker's  Eastern 
Alps.)  To  the  N.W.  opens  the  Val  di  Dentro,  leading  to  the  Ber- 
nina  Pass  (see  Baedeker's  Sivitzerland). 

At  Bormio  begins  the  Stelvio  Road,  built  in  1820-25.  It  ascends 
in  a  wide  curve,  affording  a  fine  retrospect  of  Bormio  and  its  girdle 
of  mountains. 

251/2  M.  Bagni  di  Bormio.  The  Neiv  Baths  {Bagni  Nuovi; 
4345  ft.),  a  handsome  building  surrounded  with  gardens  on  a  ter- 
race commanding  a  fine  survey,  are  much  frequented  in  summer 
(230  beds  at  3-8,  B.  I1/2,  L.  31/2-4,  D.  5,  P.  10-18  fr.;  Angl.  Church 
Service).  The  Bagni  Vecchi,  or  Old  Baths  (Hotel,  110  beds  at  2-4, 
B.  11/4,  L.  3,  D.  4,  P.  71/2-10  fr.;  season  from  July  1st  to  Sept.  10th), 
are  1/2  M.  higher  up  (4755  ft.),  perched  on  tlie  rocks  below  the  road. 
The  seven  springs,  containing  salt  and  sulphur  (100-105°  Fahr.), 
rise  in  the  dolomite  cliffs  near  the  old  baths;  they  are  mentioned 
by  Pliny  and  Cassiodorus.  The  old  Roman  baths  (jnscine)  hewn  in 
the  rock  are  interesting.  —  From  Bormio  over  the  Stelvio  (Stilfser 
Joch)  to  Landeck  and  Meran,  see  Baedeker's  Eastern  Alps. 
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33.  Prom  Menaggio,  on  the  Lake  of  Como, 

to  Lugano  and  to  Luino,  on  the  Lago 

Maggiore. 

•12  M.  Light  Railway  from  Menaggio  to  Porlezsa,  8  M.,  in  50  iniu. 
(fares  3  fr.,  1  fr.  65  e. ;  views  to  the  left);  station  at  Menaggio,  comp.  p.  210. 
—  Steamboat  (mediocre  restaurant)  from  Porlezza  to  (11  M.)  Lugano  in 
I-I1/4  hr.  (fares  2  fr.  50,  1  fr.  20  c.),  and  from  Lugano  via  Porto  Ceresio 
to  (15  M.)  Ponte  Tresa  in  13/4-2V4  hrs.  (fares  2  fr.,  1  fr.  50  c.).  —  Light 
Railway  from  Ponte  Tresa  via  Cremenaga  to  Luino,  8  M.,  in  40  min. 
(fares  3  fr.,  1  fr.  40  c.).  Through-tickets  from  Menaggio  to  Lugano  5  fr.  50, 
2  fr.  85  c,  to  Luino  10  fr.  50,  5  fr.  75  c. ;  Sun.  return-tickets  from  Lugano 
to  Porlezza  and  Ponte  Tresa  l'/2  &  ^  fr.  (tickets  also  on  board  of  the 
steamers).  — ■  Swiss  custom-house  examination  on  the  steamboat,  Italian 
at  Ponte  Tresa  or  Porlezza.  —  Light  Railway  from  Lugano  (St.  Gotthard 
Station)  to  Ponte  Tresa,  7  M.,  11  times  daily  in  1/2  hr.  (fares  1  fr.  95,  1  fr. 
30  c,  there  and  back  3  fr.  15,  2  fr.  10  c),  see  pp.  217,  220.  —  Comp.  the 
Maps,  pp.  202,  16,  227. 

Menaggio,  see  p.  210.  —  The  Light  Railway  to  Porlezza 
at  first  ascends  rapidly  (5  :  100)  to  the  hills  above  the  lake,  then 
turns  and  runs  towards  the  N.  for  about  half-a-mile.  Fine  *View 
to  the  right  of  the  central  part  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  with  Bellagio 
in  the  middle.  Farther  on  the  line  describes  a  wide  bend  to  the 
W.  and  winds  high  up  along  the  left  side  of  the  deep  Vol  Sanagra. 
Tunnel.  —  At  (3  M.)  Grandola  (1260  ft.;  Alb.  Crotto  Scheggia), 
the  station  for  the  Menaggio  golf-links  (p.  210),  we  reach  the  highest 
point  of  the  line,  610  ft.  above  the  Lake  of  Como.  The  train  descends 
rapidly  (4  :  100),  via  (31/2  M.)  Bene-Grona,  (5  V2  M.)  Piano  Porlezza 
(on  the  small  Lago  del  Piano),  San  Pietro  (6^4  M. ;  where  the 
Lago  di  Lugano  comes  in  sight),  and  (l^/.,  M.)  Tavordo,  in  the 
broad  Valleg  of  the  Cuccio. 

8  M.  Porlezza  (Alb.  del  Lago,  well  spoken  of;  Posta  or 
Angelo),  on  the  N.E.  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  with  glass-works 
and  the  Italian  custom-house  for  travellers  from  Lugano,  is  the 
station  of  the  Italian  'torpedo-boats'  (p.  286).  Rail,  station,  close 
to  the  steamboat-pier.    Highroad  to  Osteao  (p.  218). 

The  Lake  of  Lugano  (890  ft.),  called  by  the  Italians  Lago 
Ceresio  after  its  doubtful  Latin  name,  is  20  sq.  M.  in  area  and 
945  ft.  deep  at  its  deepest  point.  The  curiously  shaped  lake,  not 
unlike  the  letter  S,  occupies  the  deepest  portions  of  two  cross- 
valleys,  separated  by  the  Monte  San  Salvatore,  while  the  N.  ends 
of  the  valleys,  as  well  as  the  valley  to  the  N.E.,  between  Castagnola 
and  Porlezza,  have  been  filled  up  by  the  rivers  Agno  and  Cassa- 
rate.  Its  partly  wooded  and  precipitous  banks  are  less  varied  and 
more  sombre  than  those  of  Lakes  Como  and  Maggiore,  but  its 
central  part,  the  *Bay  of  Lugano,  vies  in  scenic  charm  and 
luxuriance  of  vegetation  with  its  more  celebrated  neighbours. 

The  Steamer  proceeds  via  Cima,  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hills 
on  the  N.  bank,  and  crosses  the  lake  to  — 
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Osteno  (Alh.  del  Vapore,  expensive;  Alh.  delta  Grotta),  on 
the  wooded  S.  bank  of  the  lake,  the  birthplace  of  the  sculptor 
Andrea  Breqno  (d.  1506  in  Eome),  who  is  represented  by  two 
oiboria  in  the  chnrcli. 

The  Grotto  of  Osteno,  Ital.  OrrMo  or  Pescara  ('flshennen's  gorge') 
Hi  Ogtenn.  is  freqnentlv  visiterl  from  Liis'ano  fretnrn-fa.re  2  f r.  75  c.;  tioket 
for  the  grotto,  inoliirtinor  the  ferry,  nht'ined  on  board  the  steamer,  75  c). 
The  ferrvman  g:nides  visitors  through  the  villajje  and  down  to  the  ritrht 
sluirt  of  the  stone  bride-e,  to  a  small  foot-bridg-e  over  the  brook.  The 
mouth  of  the  gorge,  in  which  there  is  a  small  waterfall,  is  near  (7  min.) 
a  projecting  rock  (restaurant).  Visitors  thread  the  narrow  ravine  in  a 
small  boat.  Far  above,  the  roof  is  formed  by  overhanging  bushes,  be- 
tween which  glimpses  of  blue  sky  are  obtained.  The  gorge  is  terminated 
by  a  waterfall.  —  Time  permitting,  the  Grottoes  of  Bescia,  with  their 
tufa  quarries  and  fossils,  may  be  visited  also  (boat  there  and  back  in  1  hr.). 

The  steamer  steers  obliquely  across  the  lake,  affording  a  view 
to  the  left  of  Mte.  San  Salvatore  (p.  14),  to  San  Mameffe  (*Stella 
d'ltalia,  on  the  pier;  *Pens.  Amsler-Crarten,  V2  ^r.  higher  up,  5V2- 
6  fr.,  good;  Pens.  Val  Solda),  beautifnlly  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  picturesque  Val  Soldo,,  with  Castello  high  above  it  (p.  16).  • — 
Oria  (Hot.-Pens.  Beau-Rivage,  P.  from  6  fr.)  is  also  the  station  for 
Albogasio  (Ristorante  Due  Gemelli,  plain),  with  a  picturesquely 
situated  church.   Ascent  of  Mnnfe  Boglia,  see  p.  16. 

We  now  return  to  the  S.  bank,  on  which  lies  Santa  Mar- 
gherita,  an  old  church  at  the  base  of  the  precipitous  Monte  CasM 
(3430  ft.). 

A  Cable  Railway.  3/4  M.  long  (fares  3  &  2  fr.,  return-tickets  4  &  3, 
on  Sun.  and  holidavs  21/2  &  IV2  fi"- !  from  Lugano  5  f r.  35  &  3  fr.  ti5  and  3  fr. 
&  1  fr.  80  c.),  loads  from  the  station  of  Santa  Margherita  (910  ft.)  in  20  min. 
fsteepest  gradient  fi5 :  inn)  to  Belvedere  di  Lanza  d'Tiitelvi  (2905  ft. ; 
Puniculairc -Restaurant  Belvedere,  with  R.,  L.  21/2,  !>•  SVa-  P-  ^-Si/a  fr.), 
affording  a  fine  view  of  the  Val  Solda.  the  Bay  of  Lugano,  and  the  Alps  with 
Monte  Rosa.  A  road,  turning  to  the  right  at  the  customs  officers'  barracks, 
leads  to  the  Anglican  Church  (service  in  summer)  and  the  (10  min.)  *Gra>id- 
Hotcl  Belvedere  (Snio  ft.;  lon  beds  at  3y.^-5.  L.  3»/.,-4,  D.  5-6,  P.  8-15  fr.; 
open  from  April  to  Oct.),  on  the  N.  margin  of  the  Pia7i  d'Orano  (3430  ft.). 
—  The  main  branch  of  the  road  runs  from  the  customs-barracks  to  the  left 
to  (1'/..  M.)  Lanzo  d'Intelvi  r2975  ft. ;  Palace  Hotel  Bella  Vista,  with 
rentral  heating  and  park,  8n  beds  at  21/..-4,  B.  I1/4,  L.  3i/->,  D.  41/1.,  P.  8- 
12  fr.,  closed  from  Oct.  to  April  15th:  Hdt.  de  Milan,  P.  fi  f r. :  Alh.  Cen- 
trales R.  l'/,,-2i/.j,  L.  2.  D.  21/2  fr. ;  Hot.  Villa  Anniniciata,  P.  5-9  fr.),  a 
]>l(-asant  village  with  several  villas,  on  the  uppermost  level  of  the  Val 
d^Intelvi  (p.  2nfi).  A  road  leads  to  the  small  chalybeate  baths  of  Paraviso 
(26.T0ft. :  P.  5'/.,-fii/o  f r.) ,  1  M.  to  the  K.  —  From  Lanzo  via  Arogno  to 
(3  brs.)  Marogqia,  see  p.  Ifi;  ascent  of  the  (S'/^  '"'s.)  3Ionte  Generoso, 
sec  p.  17;  to  (4  hrs.)  Argegno,  see  p.  206. 

The  steep  N.  slopes  of  the  Monte  di  Caprino  (p.  15)  beyond 
Santa  Marfjlicrita,  and  the  N.  bank  of  the  lake  beyond  Bellarma 
belong  to  Switzerland. 

The  steamer  steers  diagonally  across  the  lake  to  the  village 
of  Gdndria  (Hot.  Seehof,  by  the  pier,  R.  from  IV21  P-  from 
5  fr. ;  Antiro  Ristorante),  with  its  arcades  and  its  vine-terraces  on 
the  steep  slopes  at  the  foot  of  Mte.  Bre  (p.  14;  walk  to  Bre  and 
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Castagnola,  see  p.  14).  —  The  next  station,  also  on  the  steep  S. 
slope  of  Monte  JBre,  is  Lugano- Castagnola  (p.  13).  The  steamer 
then  traverses  the  pretty  bay  of  Lugano,  on  the  S.  side  of  which 
the  Mte.  San  Salvatore  rises  conspicuously. 

Lugano,  see  p.  9.  The  station  of  the  St.  Gotthard  Railvray 
lies  high  above  the  town,  1  M.  from  the  Lugano-Centrale  pier. 

As  we  leave  Lugano,  we  enjoy  a  fine  retrospect  of  the  town  and 
Mte.  Bre.  The  steamer  rounds  the  promontory  of  iSan  Martina 
(p.  14)  and  calls  at  Campione,  an  Italian  enclave  in  Swiss  terri- 
tory. This  village  was  the  home  of  the  Lombard  sculptors  of  the 
13-14th  cent,  known  as  the  'Campionesi'.  The  church  of  the  Ma- 
donna dell'  Annunziata  contains  some  14th  cent,  frescoes  of  the 
Lombard  school  (Life  of  John  the  Baptist).  Fine  retrospect  of  the 
Alps  to  the  N.;  to  the  left  rise  the  steep  flanks  of  Mte.  Generoso 
(p.  17).  The  boat  now  passes,  with  lowered  funnel,  through  an  arch 
of  the  Ponte  Diga  (p.  16)  and  generally  touches  both  at  Bissune 
(p.  16)  on  the  E.  bank  and  at  Meiide  (p.  16)  on  the  W.  bank. 

At  this  point  a  line  view  is  obtained  to  the  left  of  the  S.E.  arm 
of  the  lake  {Lake  of  Capolago,  see  p.  16),  which  the  Funta  di 
Foiana,  a  spur  of  Alte.  iSan  Giorgio  (see  below),  separates  from 
the  W.  arm.  The  steamer  enters  the  latter  (to  the  left,  Brusin 
Arsizio)  and  stops  at  Morcote  (Fens.  Olivella),  a  small  town 
picturesquely  situated  at  the  S.  angle  of  Monte  Arbostora  (2710  ft.) 
and  commanded  by  the  church  of  iMadonna  del  kSasso  and  a  ruined 
castle  (1560  ft.).  The  church  of  the  adjacent  (N.E.)  village  of  Vico 
Morcote  (1415  ft.)  contains  interesting  sculptures. 

The  steamer  now  crosses  the  lake  to  the  small  bay  of  Porto 
Ceresio  {Alb.  Ceresio,  plain),  situated  on  Italian  soil  (electric 
railway  to  Varese  and  Milan,  see  R.  34). 

A  bridle-path  ascends  to  the  iSI.E.  to  (l'/2  tr.)  Serpiano  (2290  ft. ;  Alb. 
Serpianu),  charmingly  situated  among  woods  and  meadows  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  iSan  (xioryio  (359U  it.),  and  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Lake 
of  Lugano  (road  from  Mendrisio  via  Meride  under  construction;  see  p.  17). 

The  steamer  turns  to  the  N.  and  reaches  the  W.  part  of  the 
lake.  To  the  left,  in  Italy,  lies  Brusiinjnano  (Alb.  Parini),  where 
Mte.  San  Salvatore  again  comes  into  sight  to  the  N.E. 

The  boat  passes  to  the  left  of  the  Lake  of  Agno  (p.  220),  the 
background  of  which  is  formed  by  Mte.  Bigorio,  Mte.  Tamaro,  and 
other  summits,  and  steers  through  the  IStretto  diLavena,  a  narrow 
channel  leading  into  the  westernmost  bay  of  the  lake.  To  the  left 
is  the  village  of  Lavena,  to  the  right,  the  barren  Monte  Sassalfo 
(1740  ft.),  formerly  an  island.   At  the  W.  end  of  the  bay  is  — 

Ponte  Tresa,  consisting  of  two  villages,  the  larger  of  which 
is  Swiss  and  the  smaller  Italian,  divided  by  the  river  '1  resa,  which 
issues  from  the  lake  here.  The  railway  station  and  steamboat  pier 
are  on  the  Italian  side  (left  bank).  On  the  Swiss  side  is  the  Albergo 
Crivelli  (R.  from  I  fr.). 
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The  Light  Railway  prom  Lugano  to  Ponte  Tresa  (7  M. ;  see  p.  217) 
passes  Sorengo  (1157  ft.) ,  descends  past  the  small  Lake  of  Muzzano 
(1120  ft.)  to  the  (I'/a  M.)  Cappella  di  Viglio,  and,  turning  to  the  right 
along  the  hillside,  to  (SVa  M.)  Bioggio  (467  ft. ;  see  p.  15) ;  thence  through 
the  broad  valley  of  the  Agno  (p.  9)  to  the  small  town  of  (4^/4  M.)  Agno 
(970  ft.;  Ristorante  Boffa),  on  the  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano  named  after 
it  (p.  219).  Farther  on  we  pass  (6V4  M.)  Magliaso  (950  ft. ;  Pens.  Helvetia, 
P.  41/2-5  fr.,  good;  to  Novaggio,  see  p.  15)  and  cross  the  Magliasina  to 
(BV2  ^1-)  C'aslano  and  (7  M.)  Fonte  Tresa. 

From  Ponte  Tresa  to  Ghirla  (Varese),  see  p.  223. 

The  Light  Eailway  from  Ponte  Tkesa  to  Luino  descends 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  rapid  and  clear  Tresa,  which  here  forms 
the  boundary  between  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Several  villages  and 
churches  are  seen  perched  on  the  hills.  Beyond  the  station  of 
(31/2  M.)  Cremenaga  (830  ft.)  the  train  passes  through  two  tunnels. 
At  Ponte  Cremenaga  (motor-diligence,  see  p.  217)  it  crosses  the 
river,  the  precipitous  right  bank  of  which  is  now  also  Italian.  — 
6  M.  Creva  (745  ft.),  with  manufactories.  Crossing  the  Bellinzona- 
Genoa  line  (R.  36 ;  station  to  the  left),  we  arrive  at  (8  M.)  Luino,  where 
the  station  adjoins  the  Lago  Maggiore  steamboat-quay  (see  p.  232). 

34.  Prom  Milan  to  Porto  Ceresio,  on  the 
Lake  of  Lugano,  via  Gallarate  and  Varese. 

461/2  M.  Electric  Railway  (Ferrovie  dello  Stato)  in  I'j^-l^j^  hr.  (fares 
4  fr.  50,  2  fr.  25  c.) ;  to  (871/2  M.)  Varese  in  1-2  hrs.  (fares  3  fr.  30,  1  fr.  65  e.). 
Return-tickets  to  Lugano  8  fr.  45,  4  fr.  55  c.  (Sun.  &  holidays  71/2  &  4  fr.) ; 
from  Lugano  to  the  Sacro  Monte  5  f r.  95,  3  fr.  95  c.  (4  fr.  65,  3  fr.  40  c.). 
The  trains  start  in  the  Via  Galileo  Galilei  (PI.  F,  1;  tramway  No.  5,  see 
p.  154),  beside  the  Central  Station.  Heavy  luggage  is  accepted  on  the  'B' 
trains  only.  The  trains  are  much  overcrowded  on  Sun.  and  holidays  and 
on  Sat.  evenings  in  summer.  Both  the  Swiss  and  the  Italian  custom-house 
examination  takes  place  on  the  steamer.  —  Comp.  the  Map,  p.  226. 

From  Milan  to  (25  M.)  Gallarate,  where  the  Simplon  Railway 
diverges,  see  p.  6. 

From  Gallarate  to  Laveno,  20  M.,  railway  in  '/^-l  hr.  (fares  1  fr.  80, 
90  c.;  from  Milan,  in  2-21/2  hrs.,  3  fr.  90,  1  fr.  95  c.).  —  10  M.  Ternate- 
Varano-Borghi,  on  the  little  lake  of  C'omabbio  (795  ft.).  — ■  15  M.  Besozzo 
(850  ft.).  —  20  M.  Laveno,  see  p.  233. 

Our  line  runs  to  the  N.  through  the  fertile  moraine  hills  of  the 
Varesotto.  30',  ^  M.  Albizzate;  35  M.  Gazzada  (1230  ft.),  in  a 
lofty  situation,  with  the  Villa  Cag?wla.  As  the  train  proceeds 
we  enjoy  a  beautiful  view,  to  the  left,  of  the  Lake  of  Varese  and 
Varese  with  the  Monte  Cam])o  del  Fiori  in  the  background. 

37 '/a  ^I-  Varese.  —  Railway  Stations,  l.  Stazione  Ferrovie 
dcUo  Stato,  to  the  E.  of  tlie  town.  —  2.  Stazione  Ferrovie  Nord  Milano, 
350  yds.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  foregoing,  for  the  Milan -Laveno  (R.  35)  and 
Como-Lavcno  lines  (p.  202).  —  3.  Stazione  delle  Bitiole,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  town,  for  the  electric  railway  to  Luino  (p.  221). 

Hotels.  *Exc£LsioR  Grand-Hotel  Varese,  a  large  establishment, 
3/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  tlio  town,  near  the  station  of  Casbeno  (p.  224),  with  a 
beautiful  garden  and  a  splendid  view  of  the  W.  Alps,  R.  from  5,  B.  I'/a, 
L.  4Va,  -D-  5'/a.  P-  10-16,  omn.  11/2  fr.  (closed  Dec. -Mar.  15th).  —  In  the 
town  (rooms  must  be  ordered  in  advance  during  the  races,  in  Sept.) :  Eubopa, 
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Via  Luigi  Saoco  2,  E.  from  21/2,  P- f rom  7,  omn.  ^Uir.,  Italia,  Corso 
Eoma,  with  small  garden,  R.  21/2-^,  P.  7-9,  omn.  3/4  fr.,  both  Italian,  with 
restaurants;  Akgelo,  Via  Alessandro  Manzoni  10,  Centrals,  Corso  Vit- 
torio  Emanuele  Secondo  41,  both  quite  unpretending.  —  Caf6s  {C'avour, 
etc.)  under  the  arcades  in  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  Secondo. 

Post  &  Telegraph  OfBce,  in  the  Muuicipio  (see  below). 

Cabs.  One-liorse  carr.  per  drive  in  the  town  1  fr.,  to  Castiglione 
(p.  224),  with  a  stay  of  1-2  hrs.,  about  6  fr.  (bargain  necessary). 

Electric  Tramways  (generally  crowded  on  Sun.).  1.  From  the  Sta- 
zione  Ferrovie  Nord,  via  the  Piazza  Porcari,  the  Piazza  Beccaria,  Bettole, 
(2  M.),  and  Robarcllo,  to  (1/2  hr.)  the  Prima  C'appeUa,  below  the  Madonna 
del  Monte  (every  10-20  min. ;  fare,  up  50,  down  30  c.).  —  2.  From  the 
Stazione  dcllo  Stato  via  Casbeno  to  Bobbiate,  ev.  40  minutes.  —  3.  From 
the  Stazione  dello  Stato,  via  the  Piazza  Porcari  and  the  Via  Luigi  Sacco, 
to  Masnago,  ev.  20  minutes.  —  4.  From  the  Stazione  dello  Stato  to  Bizzo- 
zero,  ev.  20  minutes.  —  5.  From  the  Stazione  dello  Stato  to  Azzate. 

Wire  Rope  Railways  (Funicolari).  1.  From  Vellone  (at  the  Prima 
Cappella,  see  above)  to  the  (25  min.)  Monte  Tre  Croci,  ev.  20  min.  (fare 
1  fr.  70,  down  60  c. ;  from  Varese  2  fr.  20,  90  c).  —  2.  From  Vellone  to  the 
(13  min.)  Sacro  Monte,  ev.  20  min.  (fare  1  fr.,  down  40  c.;  from  Varese 
1  fr.  50,  70  c). 

Electric  Railway  from  Bettole  (see  above),  via  Ghirla  and  Cunardo, 
to  (151/2  M.)  Luino  (p.  232)  in  ca.  1  hr.  (fares  2  fr.  30,  1  fr.  35  c). 

Anglican  Church  Service  in  the  Grand-Hotel  Varese.  —  Golf 
Course  (9  holes)  near  the  Grand -Hotel.  —  English  Physician  (in 
summer).  Dr.  Hubert  Higgins,  Via  Staurenglii  3. 

Varese  (1250  ft.),  a  thriving  town  with  7700  inhah.  and  silk, 
leather,  carriage,  and  other  manufactories,  contains  a  Kursaal,  a 
Stadium,  and  numerous  summer-villas  of  Milanese  families.  The 
environs  are  charming,  and  the  summer-heat  is  endurable. 

The  Via  Orrigoni  and  the  Via  Emanuele  Morosini  lead  from 
the  rail,  station  to  the  Piazza  Venti  Settembre.  Here  begins  the 
busiest  line  of  thoroughfares,  consisting  of  the  Via  Garoni,  the 
Corso  Roma,  and  (beyond  the  small  Piazza  Porcari)  the  (r.)  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanuele  Secondo.  Behind  the  arcades  of  the  last,  in  the 
small  Piazza  San  Vittore,  is  the  church  of  San  Vittor'e,  rebuilt  in 
1580-1615  after  a  design  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi,  with  a  fagade  by 
L.  Pollack  (1795).  Fine  *View  from  the  campanile  (1617-1773), 
236  ft.  in  height  (ticket  from  the  sexton;  277  steps;  ascent  dark 
and  fatiguing).   Adjoining  is  an  ancient  BajJtistery. 

In  the  Via  Luigi  Sacco,  to  the  left,  near  the  Piazza  Porcari, 
is  the  Municipio,  formerly  named  La  Corte,  built  for  Duke  Fran- 
cis III.  of  Modena  in  1775.  In  the  right  wing  is  the  Museo  Civico, 
a  collection  of  prehistoric  and  Roman  antiquities.  The  Giardino 
Pubblico,  formerly  the  palace-garden,  is  laid  out  in  the  old  Italian 
style;  fine  view  of  the  Lake  of  Varese  and  the  W.  Alps,  with  Monte 
Rosa,  from  the  top  of  the  wooded  ridge. 

The  Villa  Litta  Modignani,  in  Biumo  Inferiore,  a  little  to 
the  N.  of  the  N.  Station,  still  bears  traces  of  a  skirmish  fought 
here  in  1859  between  G-aribaldi  and  the  Austrians.  —  In  Biumo 
Superiore,  halfway  between  Biumo  Inferiore  and  Bettole  (see  above), 
are  the  attractive  Villa  Ponti  and  Villa  Litta. 
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The  most  attractive  excursion  from  Varese  is  that  to  the  *Monte 
Tre  Croci  (3555  ft.),  which  is  ascended  by  a  motor  road  and  also  by  a 
Wire  Hope  Rau^way  (p.  221),  990  yds.  long,  opened  in  1911.  The  lower 
station  of  Vellone  (2070  ft.)  lies  beyond  the  short  tunnel  at  the  electric 
tramway  terminus  of  Prima  Cappella  (p.  221).  The  upper  station  of  Campo 
(lei  Fiorl  (33S5  ft.),  near  which  are  a  large  hotel  and  some  new  villas,  is 
8  min.  below  the  bare  summit  of  the  mountain  (marked  by  a  cross). 
The  view  is  famous.  It  includes  the  small  lakes  of  Comabbio,  Monate, 
and  Biandronno,  the  Lago  di  Varese,  two  arms  of  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
part  of  Lake  Como,  the  Brianza,  the  Bergamasque  Alps,  and  the  wide, 
but  often  mist-covered  plain  extending  past  Milan  and  Novara  to  the 
Colli  Torinesi  (p.  36).  The  S.  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  long  chain  of 
the  Apennines;  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  W.  Alps  are  Monte 
Viso,  the  Graian  Alps,  and  Monte  Rosa  (morning-light  most  favourable). 
— •  A  more  comprehensive  view,  including  the  glacier-world  of  S.  Switzer- 
land, is  obtained  from  the  (1^/4  hr.)  *Monte  Campo  dei  Fiori  (4025  ft.). 
From  the  summit  a  bridle-path  descends  to  the  tSacro  Monte,  running  high 
above  the  Valcuvia  (p.  221)  and  passing  the  Punta  Pizzella  (3070  ft.),  a 
projecting  spur  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Monte  Tre  Croci. 

Another  Wire  Rope  Railway  (p.  221),  385  yds.  long,  opened  in  1909 
(steepest  gradient  57  :  100),  leads  from  the  station  of  Vellone  to  the  Sacro 
Monte  (2885  ft.),  a  rocky  protuberance  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the  Monte 
Tre  Croci.  The  terminus  lies  beyond  the  village  (Alb.  Camponovo),  near 
the  former  convent  (founded  1475)  and  pilgrimage-church  (16-I7th  cent.) 
of  Madonna  del  Monte.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  church  is  a  13th  cent, 
relief  of  the  Madonna;  in  the  dome  traces  of  frescoes  of  ca.  1500.  Pictur- 
esque *View.  From  the  church  a  paved  path  descends  to  the  hamlet  of 
Oronco  (1835  ft.;  Alb.  del  Riposo,  with  garden  and  view),  near  the  station 
of  Prima  Cappella.  This  path  passes  a  statue  of  Moses  and  14  chapels, 
adorned  with  17th  cent,  frescoes  and  groups  in  painted  stucco  illustrating 
the  mysteries  of  the  rosary. 

Other  Excursions.  To  the  S.E.  to  (2'/4  M.)  Bizzozero  (1240  ft.),  by 
the  Milan  road,  which  commands  beautiful  views  of  the  spurs  of  the  Alps 
as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Como,  of  the  S.  end  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  of 
the  Monte  Rosa  group  (tramway,  see  p.  222).  From  Bizzozero  we  may 
descend,  partly  through  wood,  via  Lozza  (1075  ft.)  to  (3  M.)  Vastiglionc 
(p.  224)  in  the  Val  d'Olona.  —  To  the  S.  to  (1^/4  M.)  Sant'Albino  and 
Gazzada  (p.  220),  returning  via  Azzate  (1090  ft. ;  tramway,  sec  p.  221),  with 
its  magnificent  Alpine  view.  —  To  the  S.W.  via  Casbeno  (p.  224)  and 
(IV4  M.)  Bobbiate  (1080  ft. ;  tramway,  see  p.  221)  to  Calcinate  del  Pesce,  on 
the  N.E.  bank  of  the  Lago  di  Varese  (785  ft.),  and  thence  via  Oltrona  al 
Lago  (970  ft.)  and  Voltorvc  (855  ft. ;  where  there  is  an  old  Lateranensian 
monastery  with  interesting  Romanesque  cloisters)  to  (6  M.)  Gavirate  (p.  224). 
—  To  the  CoUe  Campiglio  (1185  ft.),  I'/a  M.  to  the  W.,  on  the  road  to 
Masnago  and  Laveno,  commanding  a  fine  view;  thence  via  (IV4  M.)  itfas- 
nago  (1345  ft. ;  tramway,  see  p.  221)  and  (2'/2  M.)  Casciago  (1510  ft. ; 
where  the  Villa  Castelbarco  affords  a  fine  *View  of  the  five  lakes  and  of 
Mte.  Rosa)  to  (3  M.)  Luvinate  (1370  ft.),  whence  a  beautiful  view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  Lake  of  Varese  and  the  small  adjacent  Lake  of  Biandronno 
(790  ft.),  and  also  of  the  farther  distant  (S.W.)  lakes  of  Monate  (880  ft.) 
and  Comabbio  (p.  220).  From  Luvinate  we  descend  cither  via  (3^/4  M.) 
Baranso  (1320  ft.)  to  the  rail,  station  of  Barasso-Comerio  or  via  (41/2  M.) 
Comerio  (1255  ft.)  to  (6  M.)  Gavirate  (p.  224).  —  From  Schieranna,  below 
Bobbiate  (see  above),  in  1  hr.,  or  from  Gavirate  in  35  min.,  across  the  Lago 
di  Varese  by  small  boat  to  the  Isola  Camilla  or  Virginia,  generally  known 
as  laolino  (summer- restaurant),  with  the  small  Museo  Ponti,  containing 
relics  of  lake-dwellings  (custodian  at  the  museum  or  in  Biandronno). 

Those  who  make  a  longer  stay  should  take  the  pleasant  Drive  round 
the  Mte.  Campo  del  Fiori  viii  Gavirate  (p.  224),  Cocquio  (1045  ft.),  Orino 
(14.50  ft.),  Brinzio  (1665  ft.),  and  Fogliaro  (carr.  8-10  fr.,  with  two  horseu 
18-20  fr.). 
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The  Light  Railway  to  Ldino  (p.  221),  at  first  skirting  the  highroad, 
diverges  to  the  N.  at  Bettole  and  enters  the  picturesque  Valganna, 
or  upper  valley  of  the  Olona.  It  passes  through  the  Olona  gorge,  with 
the  (2  M.)  shady  Orotte  di  Valganna  (restaurant,  good  beer),  and  skirts 
the  small  Lago  di  Ganna,  on  the  left,  to  (6  M.j  Gamia  (1505  ft.;  Alb. 
"Valganna),  the  chief  village  in  the  valley,  at  the  base  of  31onte  Foncione 
(325a  ft.;  view).  It  then  skirts  the  pretty  Lago  di  Gfiirla  (1430  ft.; 
fish  abundant;  frequented  in  winter  by  skaters  from  Milan)  to  (T'/a  M.) 
Ghirla  (1475  ft.;  Alb.  dell' Annunciata),  whence  a  road  (41/2  M. ;  electric 
railway  projected;  one-horse  carr.  5  fr.)  runs  to  the  N.E.  through  the 
beautiful  Marchirolo  Vallei/  down  to  San  Pictro  and  Poiite  Tresa  (p.  219). 
The  railway  descends  in  windings  to  the  N.W.,  with  superb  view  of  the 
mountains  round  the  Lago  Maggiore,  via  (81/2  M..)  C'unardo  (1535  ft.),  with 
the  Varese  electric  works  and  reservoir,  and  (IOV2  ^0  Perrera-C'amartino 
to  (12  M.)  Grautola  (820  ft.),  in  the  monotonous  Margorabbia  Valley.  — 
151/2  M.  Liiino,  see  p.  232. 

From  Varese  to  Como,  see  p.  202;  to  Laveno,  see  R.  35. 

The  Railway  to  Porto  Ceresio  crosses  the  Ferrovie  Nord  and 
then  the  Olona.  —  391/2  M.  Induno- Olona  (1300  It.),  with  the 
Villa  Medici.  To  the  left  rises  the  Mte.  Monarca  (2815  ft.). 
Tnnnel.  41  Yg  M.  Ai-cisate - Brenno ;  Arcisate  (1245  ft.;  Alb. 
Marinoni)  lies  to  the  left,  at  the  base  of  the  finely-shaped  Sasso 
delle  Coma  (3390  ft.).  —  The  line  curves  round  the  Monte  Useria 
(1810  ft.),  with  its  pilgrimage-church.  —  43  Y2  M.  Bisuschio-  Viggiu. 

At  Bisuschio  (,1130  ft.),  which  lies  in  the  Vol  Brivio,  1  M.  to  the  W., 
is  the  interesting  Villa  Cicogna,  with  a  large  park  and  a  splendid  view 
of  the  Lake  of  Lugano.  —  The  little  town  of  Viggiu  (1625  ft.;  Touring 
Club  Hot.  Viggiu,  good;  Angelo,  simple)  lies  2  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  rail, 
station  (diligence  thrice  daily)  and  is  commanded  by  the  church  of  Sant' 
Elia  and  by  the  *Palace  Grand-Hotel  Preatpi  (1975  ft.;  R.  3-8,  B.  IV4, 
L.  3-4,  D.  5-6,  P.  from  8,  omn.  IV2  f r. ;  closed  from  Oct.  to  April). 

We  descend  into  the  Val  Brivio.  In  the  foreground  to  the  left  is  a 
large  granite-quarry  (paving-stones),  at  Ouasso  al  Monte  (1640  ft.). 

46Y2  M.  Porto  Ceresio  (p.  219).  The  rail,  station  lies  close 
to  the  Lake  of  Lugano.  ISteamer  10  times  daily  in  summer  to 
(5/^-1  Y4  hr.)  Lugano,  see  pp.  217,  9. 

35.  From  Milan  to  Laveno,  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  via  Saronno  and  Varese. 

451/2  M.  Railway  (Ferrovie  Nord  Milano)  in  2-2^/4  hrs.  (fares  4  fr.  25, 
3  f r.  55,  1  fr.  80  c.) ;  to  (31V2  M.)  Varese  in  1-2  hrs.  (fares  3  f r.  70,  2  fr.  55, 
1  fr.  35  c).  For  return-tickets,  comp.  p.  227.  —  In  clear  weather  this  is 
a  very  attractive  journey  (best  views  to  the  left). 

From  Milan  to  (I3Y2  M.)  Saronno,  see  p.  198.  —  As  we  proceed, 
we  have  a  fine  view  to  the  right  of  Brunate,  the  mountains  round 
Lake  Como,  and  Mte.  Generoso.  —  16  M.  Gerenzano-Turate.  The 
large  Casa  Umberto  Primo  at  Turate  (785  ft.)  is  a  pensioners' 
home.  —  19Y2  M.  Mozzate  (tramway  to  Como,  see  p.  199). 

22Y2  M.  Tradate  (1024  ft.).  To  the  left  we  obtain  a  grand 
view  of  the  Valais  Alps ;  in  the  foreground  appear  the  Mte.  Campo 
dei  Fiori  (p.  222)  and  the  mountains  round  the  Lake  of  Lugano. 

26  M.  Venegono-Superiore-Castiglione  (1204  ft.). 
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About  IV2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Vonegono  Superiore,  and  S'/a  M.  to  the 
S.E.  of  Varese  (comp.  p.  222;  tramway  to  Bizzozero  and  carr.,  see  p.  221), 
is  Castiglione  Olona  (1055  ft.),  on  the  Olona,  with  1900  inhab.  and  some 
iutcresting  works  of  art.  In  the  main  street  (Via  Vittorio  Emauuele  Se- 
condo)  is  the  Casa  Oastiglioni,  the  house  of  Cardinal  Bvanda  Castiglioni 
(d.  141.^),  a  brick  building  with  a  handsome  Gothic  window  and  portal.  — 
A  few  paces  off,  at  the  approach  to  the  collegiate  church  (Via  Cardinal 
Branca),  lies  the  Chiesa  di  Villa,  or  Chiesa  del  Corpo  di  C'risto,  a  large 
building  in  the  style  of  Brunelleschi  (p.  560),  probably  the  oldest  early- 
Itenaissance  edifioe  in  Lombardy,  with  an  elegant  portal  and  the  tomb  of 
Guido  Castiglioni  (d.  1485).  The  Gothic  Collegiate  Church,  situated 
high  up  above  the  wooded  gorge  of  the  Olona,  contains,  in  the  choir, 
frescoes  (mostly  much  injured)  painted  about  1428  for  Card.  Castiglioni 
by  MasoUno  of  Florence,  the  master  of  Masaccio  (pp.lv,  631):  at  the 
sides  of  the  windows,  scenes  from  the  lives  of  SS.  Stephen  and  Lawrence; 
on  the  vaulting,  Annunciation,  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  Birth  of  Christ, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  and  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin;  on  the  left  is  the  monument  of  Card.  Castiglioni  by  Leonardus 
Griffus  (1443).  The  sacristy  contains  valuable  church-furniture,  incl.  an 
ivory  reliquary  of  the  8th  cent.  ('?).  —  The  sacristan  (1/2-I  fr.)  conducts 
visitors  across  the  court  to  the  Baptistery,  which  also  is  richly  adorned 
with  *rrescoes  by  MasoUno  (scenes  from  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist; 
about  1435).  Those  on  the  entrance-wall  (Angel  appearing  to  Zaeharias) 
and  on  the  N.  wall  (1.)  are  almost  completely  destroyed.  On  the  choir- 
wall  :  John  preaching  Christ  as  the  Messiah ;  *Baptism  of  Christ  (the  three 
figures  undressing  themselves  to  the  right  are  interesting  indications  of 
the  awakening  study  of  the  human  form) ;  John  preaching  before  Herod ; 
above,  on  the  vaulting,  God  the  Father  between  angels.  On  the  S.  wall: 
John  in  prison ;  the  daughter  of  Herodias  begging  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  bearing  it  to  her  mother.  The  rocky  cave  in  the  background 
contains  the  saint's  tomb;  on  the  vaulting,  the  Evangelists. 

The  train  now  enters  the  Varesotto  (p.  220),  crosses  a  viaduct, 
and  reaches  (2872  M.)  Malnate  (1150  ft.),  the  junction  of  the  Conio- 
Laveno  line  (p.  202).  —  We  cross  the  valley  of  the  Olona  by  a 
lofty  viaduct.    Beyond  a  tunnel  we  cross  another  ravine. 

3172  M.  Varese  (p.  220),  the  junction  of  the  electric  railway 
from  Milan  to  Porto  Ceresio  via  Gallarate  (R.  34). 

The  railway,  traversing  a  tunnel,  sweeps  round  Varese  on  the 
vS.  —  3372  M.  Varese- Casbenu,  the  station  for  the  Excelsior  Hotel 
(p.  220).  —  Farther  on  view  of  the  Lago  di  Varese  (1.;  p.  222) 
and  the  distant  Monte  Rosa.  The  lake  comes  fully  into  sight  beyond 
(36  Y2  M.)  Barasso-Comerio.  —  We  descend  to  (3872  M.)  Gavirate 
(930  ft.),  near  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Lago  di  Varese.  In  the 
vicinity  are  quarries  of  'marmo  maiolica',  a  kind  of  marble  used 
for  decorative  purposes.    To  the  Isolino,  see  p.  222. 

In  the  foreground  to  the  left  is  the  Monte  Mottarone  (p.  238). 
4172  M-  Gemo7iio  (1015  ft.),  with  villas.  Farther  on  the  Boesio, 
which  waters  the  Valcuvia,  is  crossed,  and  beyond  (43  M.)  Citti- 
glio  its  right  bank  skirted.  The  line  then  leads  past  the  S.  base 
of  the  precipitous  Sassu  di  Ferro  to  — 

4572  M.  Laveno  (p.  233),  on  the  E.  bank  of  Lago  Maggiore,  a 
station  on  the  Bellinzona  and  Genoa  line  (p.  225)  and  also  a  steam- 
boat-station.   Boat  to  the  Borromean  Islands,  see  pp.  236,  233. 
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36.  From  Bellinzona  to  Genoa. 

Railway  to  (155  M.)  Genoa,  express  in  7-8  hrs.  (fares  31  fr.  90,  22  fr.  45, 
13  fr.  75  c),  ordinary  trains  in  13  hrs. :  to  (25  M.)  Luino  in  I-I1/2  hr.  (fares 
4  fr.  65,  3  fr.  25,  2  fr.  10  c.) ;  to  (34  M.)  Laveno  in  li/2-23/4hrs.  (fares  6  fr.  40, 
4  fr.  50,  2  fr.  90  c).     Best  views  to  the  right. 

Oleggio  is  the  junction  of  the  extension  of  the  Simplon  Railway  (R.  2) 
from  Arona  to  Genoa.  —  At  Mortara  our  line  is  joined  by  another  coming 
from  Milan,  on  which  some  of  the  through -trains  from  Milan  to  Genoa 
run..  From  Milan  to  Genoa,  IO6V2  M.,  in  G^J2-'<^U  hrs.  (fares  19  fr.  75, 
13  fr.  85,  8  fr.  90  c);  express  in  41/4-5  hrs.  (21  fr.  15,  14  fr.  80,  9  fr.  60  c). 

Bellinzona,  see  p.  9.  Railway  to  (S'/g  M.)  Cadenazzo,  where 
the  Locarno  line  diverges,  see  p.  227.  —  At  (IOY2  M.)  Atagadino 
(p.  230)  the  train  reaches  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  skirts  its  E. 
bank  (views  to  the  right;  comp.  the  Map,  p.  230).  Opposite  lies 
Locarno  (p.  227).  —  Beyond  (I4Y2  M.)  Ranzo-Gerra  (opposite 
Brissago,  p.  231)  we  cross  the  Dirinella,  the  Italian  frontier. 

17  M.  Pino-Tronzano,  the  first  Italian  station.  The  bank 
becomes  steep  and  rocky;  numerous  tunnels,  cuttings,  and  viaducts. 
Delightful  views  of  the  lake  to  the  right;  opposite  lies  Cannobio 
(p.  231),  and  farther  on  is  the  promontory  of  Cannero,  with  its 
picturesque  castles  (p.  232).  Near  (21  M.)  Maccagno  (p.  231)  the 
train  crosses  the  Giona. 

25  M.  Luino,  an  international  station,  with  Swiss  and  Italian 
custom-houses,  see  p.  232.  —  To  Lugano,  see  R.  33;  to  Varese, 
see  p.  223. 

The  line  crosses  the  Tresa  (p.  232).  29  M.  Porto -Valtravaglia 
(p.  232).  Beyond  a  tunnel  under  the  castle  of  Calcic  (p.  232)  we  skirt 
the  bay  of  Calde  (opposite  Intra,  p.  233)  and  enter  the  Tunnel  of 
Calde,  1^4  M.  long,  penetrating  the  Pizzoni  di  Laveno  (p.  233). 

34  M.  Laveno  (Stazione  dello  Stato)  is  the  steam  boat -station 
for  Pallanza,  Baveno,  Stresa,  and  the  Borromean  Islands,  and  the 
starting-point  of  the  State  Railway  to  Gallarate  and  Milan  and  of 
the  Northern  lines  to  Varese,  Saronno,  and  Milan,  and  to  Varese 
and  Como  (see  p.  233). 

The  line  quits  the  lake  for  a  short  distance.  —  36^/2  M.  Leggiuno- 
Monvalle;  40 Vg  M.  Ispra  (720  ft.),  on  a  promontory  (opposite 
Belgirate  and  Lesa,  p.  239),  near  the  Punta  d'' Ispra.  —  The  last 
glimpse  of  the  lake  is  obtained  beyond  (43Y2  M.)  Taino-Aiigera. 
Opposite  lies  Arona  (p.  239). 

47  M.  Sesto  Calende,  at  the  efflux  of  the  Ticino  from  the 
lake,  junction  for  the  Simplon  Railway  (R.  2).  A  handsome  iron 
bridge,  with  two  roadways  (the  lower  for  the  railway,  the  upper  for 
the  Simplon  road),  here  spans  the  Ticino.  The  railway  to  Arona 
(p.  239)  diverges  to  the  right  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

We  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Ticino.  51  M.  Porto-Varal- 
pombia;  then  a  long  tunnel.  —  53  M.  Pomhia. 


2-2C     /»'.  ft.3G.  MORTARA. 

.')G'  J,  M.  Oleggio  760  ft.),  a  little  town  with  3100  inhab., 
is  tlie  junction  of  tlie  branch-line  to  Arona  and  Genoa  (p.  5). 

A  glimpse  of  3Ite.  Kosa  is  obtained  to  the  right.   Flat  country. 

67  M.  Novara  ip.  83),  junction  for  Milan  and  Turin  (R.  17). 

Beyond  (77' j  H.)  Borgo-Lavezzaro   we  traverse  rice-fields. 

82  M.  Mortara  (3o5  ft.;  Alb.  Tre  Re),  with  7300  inhab.,  is 
the  chief  place  in  the  Lomellina.  The  Gothic  church  of  iSan 
Lorenzo  contains  an  unskilfully  restored  carved  altar  of  the  Re- 
naissance {16th  cent.)  and  pictures  byLanini  and  Gaud.  Ferrari.  The 
Austrlans  defeated  the  Pieduiontese  here  on  Mar.  21st,  1849. 

At  Mortara  the  direct  line  to  Milan  diverges.  From  Milan  to  Mor- 
tara, 32'/.i  M.,  in  I'/V-  hrs.  (fares  6  fr.  5,  -1  f r.  25,  2  fr.  7a  c. ;  express 
6  fr.  Ho,  4  fr.  Bo,  3  fr.  5  c.).  We  start  from  the  Central  station,  and  pass 
Milano  Porta  Ticinese  (PI.  B,  8)  and  Ahbiategrosso  (395  ft.;  Alb.  San 
(iiuseppe),  with  a  *Church  by  Bramante  (1497J.  We  cross  the  Ticino  to 
(ii'l-i  M.;  Vigevano  (380  ft.;  Falcone),  a  town  of  some  importance  in 
the  silk -trade,  with  18,000  inhab.  and  a  spacious  market-place  (Piazza 
Ducale  or  del  JJuomo),  dating  from  the  reign  of  Lodovico  il  More  (p.  l.il), 
the  arcades  of  which  still  exhibit  traces  of  early-Renaissance  decorations 
(perhaps  by  Bramante).  The  Gothic  Cantello,  practically  rebuilt  by  Bra- 
mante and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  1492,  has  an  elegant  Renaissance  loggia 
by  Bramante  (in  the  upper  story  of  the  court);  the  upper  portion  of  the 
main  tower  is  a  copy  of  the  Castello  tower  at  Milan  (p.  173).  Steam-tram- 
way from  Vigevano  to  Novara  (p.  83).  —  32V2  M.  Mortara. 

Mortara  is  also  the  junction  for  the  Vercelli-Pavia  line:  42  M.,  in 
3-3^/4  hrs.  (fares  7  f r.  80,  5  fr.  45,  3  fr.  50  c).  Stations  unimportant.  Ver- 
celli,  see  p.  82;   Pavia,  see  p.  240.  —  From  Mortara  to  Avti,  see  p.  61, 

92 V2  ^r.  Sartirana  (325  ft.);  96 '/a  M.  Torreberetti  (290  ft.), 
the  junction  of  the  Pavia  and  Alessandria  line  (p.  243). 

To  the  left  the  chain  of  the  Apennines  forms  a  blue  line  in  the 
distance.  The  train  crosses  the  Fo.  —  100  M.  iStazione  di  Va- 
lenza,  junction  for  Vercelli  and  Alessandria  (p.  83),  lies  I'/j  M. 
to  the  X.W.  of  Valenza  (410  ft.),  with  10,000  inhab.  and  a  cathe- 
dral of  the  16th  century.  —  Tunnel  I'/s  M.  in  length,  piercing  the 
Monfcrrato,  the  name  given  to  the  wine-growing  outliers  of  the 
Colli  Torinesi  (p.  36).  —  103'/2  M.  VabnaUonna ;  several  prettily 
situated  little  towns  (e.g.  San  Salvatore  Monfcrrato,  p.  62)  lie  on 
the  chain  of  hills  to  the  right.    Th.&Tdnaro  is  then  crossed. 

108'/,  M.  Alessandria,  and  thence  to  (155  M.)  Genoa,  see  R.  13c. 


37.  Lago  Maggiore. 

PuAH  for  a  circular  tour  round  the  three  lakes,  see  p.  203.  The  finest 
part  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  is  the  W.  bay,  with  the  Borromean  Islandg, 
which  arc  best  visited  from  Pallanza,  Stresa,  or  Bavcno  by  small  boat, 
though    the   hurried    traveller   may  accomplish  the  excursion  by  steamer. 

Hallways  istatiou*  are  denoted  by  a  capital  R  in  the  following  de- 
scription;.-From  Bklli.szona  TO  LocARso,  la'/jM.,  in-i/^hr.  (fares  2  fr.  30, 
I  fr.  m,  1  fr.  15  c.).  Through-tickets  incl.  the  steamboat  on  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore arc  iHHUcd  for  Pallanza  (5  fr.  90,  5  fr.  20,  3  fr.  15  c.)  and  other  points. 

From  Bblliitzoha  to  Sesto  Calehdh  via  Lciko,  47  M.,  in  2-8  hr«. 
(fares  »  fr.  15,  6  fr.  45,  4  fr.  30  c).     See  R.  36. 
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From  Pallanza-Fondo-Toce  to  Sesto  Calekde  via  Arona,  2OV2  M,j 
in  l-lVz  tr.  (fares  8  fr.  85,  2  fr.  70,  1  fr.  75  c). 

From  Luino  to  Lngano,  see  pp.  220,  219 ;  from  Laveno  to  Varese  (Porto 
Ceresio,  Como,  Milan),  see  R.  35. 

Steamboats  (cotnp.  p.  xix;  some  of  the  boats  are  saloon-steamers, 
with  restaurants  on  board,  L.  3,  D.  4^/2  fr.),  4-5  times  daily  in  summer 
from  Locarno  to  Arona  and  5-6  times  daily  from  Luino  to  Stresa.  From 
Locarno  to  Arona  SVr'^'/a  hrs.;  from  Luino  to  Isola  Bella  2i/2-3'/2hrs.  (from 
Laveno  l-l'/4,  from  Pallanza  1/0  hr.) ;  from  Isola  Bella  to  Arona  IVi-l'/s  hr. 
The  steamers  are  often  late.  Fares  from  Locarno  to  Arona  6  fr.  5  or  3  fr. 
45  c,  from  Luino  to  Isola  Bella  3  fr.  25  or  1  fr.  90  c,  from  Isola  Bella  to 
Arona  1  fr.  90  or  1  fr.  20  c. ;  ticket  valid  for  three  days  all  over  the  lake' 
(biglietto  di  libera  peroorrenza)  9  fr.  50,  5  fr.  50  c. ;  fifteen-day  ticket  (valid 
for  a  year,  for  week-days  only)  15  fr.  60.  10  fr.  60  e. ;  Sun.  ticket  (bielietto 
f  estivo ;  July  to  Oct.:  not  valid  for  all  steamers)  1  fr.  50  c.,  1  fr.  Tickets 
purchased  on  board  the  steamers  cost  10  c.  more  in  each  case.  Ordinary 
return-tickets  are  valid  for  2  days.  Sun.  return-tickets  for  3  days.  Return- 
tickets,  valid  for  8  days,  are  issued  at  the  chief  stations  on  the  lake  to 
Milan  (steamer  to  Laveno,  thence  N.  Railway  via  Varese);  fares  13  fr., 
9  fr.  40,  5  fr.  60  c.  (Sunday  return-tickets  8  fr.;"6  fr.,  3  fr.  80  c).  —  Steam- 
boat Stations  are  indicated  in  the  following  description  by  heavier  type. 
The  following  stations  are  not  always  touched  at:  3Taf)adino ,  Asrona, 
Ranso.  JSIaccagno,  Cannero.  Ogpehbio,  GMffa,  Porto  VaUravagJia,  Suna, 
and  Isola  Superiore.  —  The  Italian  customs  examination  takes  place 
between  Brissago  and  Cannobio,  the  Swiss  between  Brissago  and  Maga- 
dino,  both  on  board  the  steamers. 

From  Bellinzoxa  to  Locakno  (fares,  see  p.  226).  The  train 
diverges  to  the  right  from  the  Lugano  line  (p.  9)  at  (2V2  M.)  Giu- 
hiasco  and  traverses  the  broad  valley  of  the  Ticino,  which  enters 
the  Lago  Maggiore.  —  5V2  M.  Cadenazzo,  the  junction  of  the  line 
skirting  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake  to  Luino,  Novara,  and  Genoa  (Tl.  36). 
—  The  Locarno  branch  crosses  the  Ticino  beyond  Cngnasco  (on 
the  right),  and  the  Verzasca,  which  dashes  forth  from  a  gorge  on 
the  right,  a  little  short  of  (11  M.)  Gordola-Val  Verzasca.  It 
then  skirts  the  Lago  Maggiore  to  (ISYa  M.)  Locarno. 

Locarno  (R).  —  Bailway  Stations,  l.  St.  Gotthard  Station 
(restaurant),  at  Muralto,  4  min.  from  tlie  pier  and  from  the  Piazza  Grande. 
2.  StazioneVallemagfiia  ('l,oca,Tno  Saut' Antonio'),  at  the  W.  end  of  Locarno, 
8-10  min.  from  the  Piazza  Grande,  a  secondary  station  of  the  electric  rail- 
way to  Biffnasco  (p.  230). 

Hotels.  At  Locarno  and  Muralto :  *Gr.-H6t.  Locakno  (PI.  a),  above 
the  station,  240  beds  at  41/2-8,  B.  I1/2,  L-  4,  D.  6,  P.  10-15,  omn.  H/a  fr-, 
manv  English  visitors,  *H6t.  du  Pakc  (PI.  b),  on  the  road  to  Minusio, 
130  beds  from  3,  B.  I1/2,  L.  31/2,  D.  5,  P.  8-12  fr.,  *H6t.  Reber,  Viale 
Verbano,  V2  M-  to  the  E.  of  the  pier,  140  beds  at  3-6,  B.  H/2.  D-  ^Va, 
S.  31/2,  P.  8-13,  omn.  3/^  fr.,  German,  these  three  with  lifts,  central  heat- 
ing, and  gardens.  —  *H6t.  Metropole  (PI.  d).  Piazza  Grande,  with  lift 
and  central  heating,  75  beds  at  21/2-4,  B.  I1/2,  L.  3,  D.  4,  P.  7-12,  omn. 
1/2  fr. ;  *H6t.  Beau-Rivage,  on  the  Viale  Verbano,  with  central  heating  and 
garden,  45  beds  at  2i/^-4,  B.  I1/4,  D.  31/2,  S.  21/2.  P.  6-10,  omn.  3/4  fr. :  *H6t. 
Belvedere  (PI.  c),  in  the  Val  Ramogna,  below  the  Madonna  del  Sasso 
(p.  229),  with  central  heating  and  garden,  45  beds  at  li/„-2i/2,  D.  3,  P.  6-8, 
omn.  1/,,  fr. ;  *H6t.  du  Lac  (PI.  e).  Piazza  Grande,  near  the  pier,  with  cafe- 
restaurant,  45  beds  at  21/2-4,  B.  I1/4,  D.  31/2,  S.  21/2,  P.  61/2-8  fr.,  Hot. 
Suisse  et  Italie  (PI.  f).  Piazza  Grande,  with  central  heating  (1/2  fr.)  and 
restaurant,  25  beds  at  2-3,  D.  3i/._,,  P.  7-9  fr.,  Italian,  good.  Hot. -Pens. 
Tekmikcs-Siebehmakn,  Via  alia  Ramogna,   with  wine-room,   22  beds  at 
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2-3  B  IV4,  P-  6-81/.,  fj-.,  Hot.  Mh^ano  (PI.  g),  Via  Autuuio  Ciseri,  near 
the  pier,  R.  lVo-2i/",  B-  IV4,  ?•  6-8  fr. ,  Hot.  Bahkhof,  R.  I'/a-S,  D.  2- 
2Va  fr. ;  these  five  suitable  for  passing  tourists.  —  At  Lo car 710  ■  Monti 
(p.  229) :  *H6t.-Pens.  Siebbnmann,  finely  situated  with  terrace  and  restau- 
rant R.  2-4,  D.  SV-r-li  P-  '^"12  fr. ;  Hot.  Gdtsch  al  Sasso,  with  restaurant; 
KuBHAUS  Orsklina,  R.  2-3,  P.  6V2-'7  fr. 

Pensions  (usually  in  open  situations  with  gardens;  some  closed  in 
summer).  In  Locarno:  Pension  Villa  Erica,  P.  51/2-10  fr.,  Germania,  61/2- 
8  fr.,  Villa  Eden,  5-7  fr.,  these  three  on  the  road  to  the  Piazzale  della 
Trinita;  Villa  des  LihiB,  in  the  Quartiere  Nuovo,  for  invalids,  from  7  fr. 

—  InMuralto:  Villa  Elisabeth,  6-9  fr. ;  Villa  Liberia,  61/2-8  f  r. ;  Splendide, 
from  6  fr. ;  Mimosa,  6-8  fr. ;  Frimavera,  6-71/2  fr- ;  Villa  Mtiralto,  5-8  fr. ; 
Qiiisisana,  51/2-71/2  fr. ;  Villa  Uamelia,  6-7  fr. ;  Villa  Frida  (vegetarian), 
51/2-8  fr. ;  Palmiera  (Mrs.  Carter),  6-7  fr. ;  Villa  Myosotis,  5-6  fr. ;  Villa 
Rossa,  51/2-7  fr. ;  Helvetia,  5-7  fr.  —  In  Minusio :  Gj-af,  5-6  fr.  —  In  Lo- 
carno-Monti:  Flanta;  Mirafiori,  with  open-air  cafe,  41/2-61/2  fr. ;  Kurhaus 
3Ionti,  from  6  fr. ;  Villa  Ceres,  with  open-air  pavilions,  5-7  fr..  Villa  Lotos, 
6-8  fr.;  these  five  vegetarian  pensions,  near  the  Piazzale  della  Trinita. 

Restaurants.  Ristorante  del  Giardino  (with  beds),  near  the  pier, 
Ristorante  San  Gottardo ,  Via  alia  Ramogna,  two  good  Italian  houses; 
Restaur.  Giltsch  al  Sasso  (see  above),  Cafe-Restaurant  Funicolare  (D. 
21/2  fr.) ;  these  two  in  Locarno-Monti. 

Caf6s.  Caffe  Locarno  (also  confectioner) ,  Caffe  Svizzero ,  both  in 
the  Piazza  Grande.  —  Confectioneb.  Scheuer,  Piazza  Grande.  —  Beer 
Saloon.     Hot.  du.  Lac  (p.  227). 

Post  &  Telegraph.  Office,  Piazza  Grande. 

Banks.  Baiica  Svixzera  Americana,  Banca  Credito  Ticinese,  both 
in  the  Piazza  Grande.  —  Photographs  (also  photographic  materials). 
FratcUi  Bilchi,  Via  alia  Ramogna. 

Physicians.    Dr.  Balli;  Dr.  Morel;  Dr.  Strauss;  Dr.  Vivanti. 

Baths.  Stabilimcnto  Rimoldi,  near  the  gas-works,  with  trout-breeding. 

—  Enquiry  Office  (9-12  &  2-6),  Via  alia  Ramogna,  close  to  the  Hot.  du  Lac. 

Kursaal- Casino,  Piazza  Grande,  with  variety  performances  and 
gaming-rooms. 

Tramway  from  the  Stazione  Vallemaggio  (p.  230)  via  the  Piazza 
Grande,  St.  Gotthard  Station  (15  c.),  and  Via  Orselina  (Muralto)  to  Minusio 
(25  c),  every  16-21  minutes. 

Cable  Railway  to  the  Madonna  del  Sasso  (p.  229) ,  starting  every 
1/4  hr.  from  the  lower  station  (675  ft.)  in  the  Via  alia  Ramogna,  and  stop- 
ping at  tlic  Grand-Hotel  and  the  'Santuario' ;  the  terminus  lies  5  min.  above 
the  church.  Fares,  up  90  or  GO,  down  40  or  30  c,  return  1  fr.  or  70  c. 
(Sun.  &  holidays  90  &  60  c). 

Motor  Boats  two  or  three  times  daily  in  the  season  (at  other  times 
on  Mdii.,  Tliurs.,  &  Sat.)  to  Magadino  and  Gerra  (return- fare  60-80  c; 
special  rates  for  excursion -parties).  —  Rowing  Boats,  1/2  hr.,  1  fr. ; 
1  hr.,   1'/.^  fr.  ;  cacli  additional  hr.,   1  fr. 

Motor  Omnibus  to  Brissago  thrice  daily  in  50  min.  (1  fr.). 

Lurarno  (680  ft.),  a  quiet  place  with  3G00  inliab.,  is  situated 
on  tiie  N.  shore  of  tlie  hil<e,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maggia,  the  de- 
posits of  wiiicii  iiave  formed  a  large  delta.  Owing  to  its  beautiful 
environs  it  has  of  late  become  a  favourite  spring  and  autumn  resort, 
while  its  mild  climate  (mean  winter  temperature  37°  Fahr.)  at- 
tracts winter-residents  also.  In  the  middle  ages  Locarno  belonged  to 
the  bishops  of  Como  and  afterwards  to  Milan,  but  It  was  ceded  to 
Switzerland  by  Massimiliano  Sforza  (p.  151)  in  1513.  The  expul- 
sion of  the  Protestants  in  1553  arrested  the  development  of  the 
town.    The  character  of  tlie  architecture  and  population  is  Italian. 
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The  focus  of  life  aud  traffic  is  the  loug  Piazza  Grande  (large 
market  every  second  Thurs.),  with  arcades  on  the  K  side.  To  the  S. 
are  the  modern  buildings  of  the  Quartiere  Nuovo.  —  From  the  S."W. 
end  of  the  Piazza  G-rande  we  reach  the  old  Castello  of  the  Visconti 
(p.  151),  besieged  in  vain  by  10,000  Swiss  in  1502  and  partly  demo- 
lished in  1518.  Close  by  are  the  remains  of  the  old  harbour  and  the 
primary  school,  with  a  small  Museum  (adm.  50  c). 

From  the  harbour,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Piazza  Grande,  the 
Quai  di  Locarno  (views)  leads  S.  to  the  Bosco  delVIsolino  and  the 
Saleggi,  in  the  Maggia  delta.  —  The  Viale  Verbano,  the  favourite 
lake -promenade,  runs  E.  from  the  pier  to  (25  min.)  the  village  of 
Bivajnana,  with  the  old  Castello  di  Fer?'o  and  the  church  of 
San  Quirico. 

Beyond  the  Ramogna,  above  the  railway,  lies  Muralto,  with 
1500  inhab.,  pretty  gardens,  and  the  old  parish-church  of  San 
Vittore  (rebuilt  in  the  12th  cent.),  with  an  ancient  crypt.  On  the 
tower  is  a  large  relief  of  St.  Victor  on  horseback.  —  Adjoining 
Muralto  is  the  village  of  Minusio  (tramway,  see  p.  228). 

In  the  Val  Ramogna,  on  a  wooded  eminence  above  the  town, 
is  the  pilgrimage-church  of  Madonna  del  Sasso  (1165  ft.),  reached 
either  by  the  cable-railway  (p.  228)  or  by  a  footpath  ('Route  de  Cal- 
vaire';  Yo  hr.).  The  church,  founded  in  1480  and  rebuilt  in  1569, 
contains  an  Entombment,  by  Ciseri  (to  the  left),  and  a  Flight  into 
Egypt,  by  Bramantino  (to  the  right).  Fine  view  of  the  lake,  espe- 
cially from  the  porticus  on  the  S.  side  of  the  church. 

On  the  sheltered  slopes  (good  views)  near  the  terminus  of  the 
Cable  Railway  (1250  ft.;  restaurants,  see  p.  228)  lie  the  villas, 
hotels,  and  pensions  of  Locarno-Monti  (p.  228).  The  best  return- 
route  crosses  the  Piazzale  della  Trinita  (restaurant),  10  min.  to 
the  W.  of  the  terminus,  and  passes  the  chapel  of  the  Santissima 
Trinita  del  Monti  (1325  ft.).  Hence  we  keep  to  the  left  (view  of 
N.  arm  of  lake)  and  follow  the  windings  of  the  highroad  down  to 
the  (Y2  hi'-)  Piazza  Sant'  Antonio,  to  the  "W.  of  the  Piazza  G-rande. 
A  second  road  leads  to  the  right  to  (20  min.)  Muralto  and  (turning 
finally  to  the  left)  to  (1/2  l"'-)  Minusio  (see  above). 

Longer  Excursions.  From  the  termiuus  of  the  wire-rope  railway  to 
the  N.W. ,  via  (20  min.)  Orselina  (1195  ft.)  to  (1  hr.)  San  Bernardo 
(3230  ft.;  Pens.  Alpenheim,  6-7  fr.);  then  via  the  (20  min.)  chapel  of  San 
Bernardo  (3595  ft. ;  view  of  the  lake)  and  the  Alp  C'ardada  (5500  ft.)  to 
the  (2  hrs.)  Poncione  di  Trosa  (6150  ft.),  a  grand  point  of  view.  From 
San  Bernardo  we  return  via  Br'e  (3625  ft. ;  inn)  to  the  Piazzale  della 
Trinita  (see  above).  —  From  Orselina  to  the  E.,  along  the  highroad  (diligence 
from  the  Madonna  del  Sasso  twice  daily),  to  (2  M.)  Brione  (1420  ft.;  fine 
view)  and  (31/2  M.)  Contra  (1640  ft.),  about  2  M.  above  the  rail,  station 
of  Gordola-Val-Verzasca  (p.  227) ;  then  to  the  N.,  high  above  the  Val  Ver- 
zasca,  to  (7  M.)  Mergoscia  (2410  ft.).  —  To  the  W.  to  (V4  hr.)  Soldimo, 
then  across  the  Maggia  and  straight  on  to  (20  min.)  Losone,  with  large 
wine-cellars  (good  wine),  or  to  the  left  to  (1/2  hr.)  Ascona  (p.  230)  and  by 
the  bank  of  the  lake  (luxuriant  vegetation)  to,  (l^/^  hr.)__iJr«ssaigro  (p.  231). 
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The  route  fromLosonc  'over  the  hill'  and  past  Ronco  (1165  ft.)  is  still  more 
picturesque.    In  the  church  of  Ronco  is  a  St.  Martin  by  Ciseri. 

From  Tjooarno  to  Bignasco,  18  M.,  electric  railway  in  IV2  hr.  (fares 
3  fr.  ()."),  2  fr.  55  c. ;  return-fares  5  fr.  85,  4  fr.  5  c.;  no  first  class:  special 
trips  for  tourists  on  Mon.,  Werl.,  &  Sat.  afternoons,  in  1  hr.).  Views  to 
the  left,  except  at  Ponte  Brolla.  —  The  trains  start  at  the  St.  Gotthard 
Station  and  stop  first  at  (3/4  M.)  Locarno  Sant'  Antonio  rValleTnag-Ria 
station  ,  p.  227).  At  (IV4  M.)  Solduno  (p.  229)  hepins  the  Valle  Maqgia, 
the  valley  (25  M.  Ion?)  of  the  clear  and  gravelly  Macfffia.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  quaint  villaffes  are  wont  to  emigrate  to  transatlantic  lands 
but  always  with  the  view  of  returning.  To  the  left  opens  the  Pedemonte, 
the  lowest  step  of  the  valley  of  the  Melezza  (Valle  CentovalU)  and  of 
the  Vol  Onsernone  (see  Baedel^er's  Switzerland).  —  Just  short  of  (3  M.) 
Ponte  Brolla  (855  ft.)  we  have  a  *View  from  the  bridge  (r.)  of  the 
rapids  of  the  Maggia,  in  a  narrow  ravine.  ■ —  81/0  M.  Magqia  (1080  ft.), 
the  pleasant  little  chief  place  of  the  valley.  To  the  right  is  the  Cascata 
della  Pozzaccia.  Tn  the  foreernund  rises  the  fine  pvramid  of  the  Ma- 
done  di  Camedo  (80.35  ft.).  —  Bevond  (121/,  M.)  Soweo,'to  the  left,  is  the 
Solndino  Fall.  We  cross  the  Maa-gia.  To  the  left  is  the  mouth  of  the 
Valle  di  Cnmno  (see  Baedeker's  Switzerland).  —  16  M.  Oevio  (1370  ft.), 
with  the  Bretorio,  the  old  official  residence  of  the  Bailiffs.  —  18  M. 
Bignasco  (U15ft.;  Hot.  dn  Glacier.  R.  2-3,  D.  31/2,  S.  2V„,  P.  6-9  fr., 
closed  from  Nov.  to  Feb. ;  Alh.  della  Posta)  lies  amid  magnificent  moun- 
tain-scenery at  the  mouth  of  the  Val  Bnrova,  which  runs  up  to  the  ice- 
clad  Monte  Basddino  ('10,745  ft. ;  see  Baedeker's  Switzerland).  Crossing 
first  the  Bavona  and  then  the  Maffgia,  we  reach  the  picturesque  old  part 
of  the  village,  with  wooden  bay-barns  standing  on  stone  supports  resem- 
bling mushrooms.     Beyond  is  a  fine  waterfall. 

The  *Lago  Magffiore  (635  ft.;  greatest  depth  1220  ft.),  the 
Laciis  Verhanvs  of  the  Romans,  is  about  40  M.  long  and  averages 
2-3  M.  in  width  (area  82  sq.  M.).  It  seems  to  owe  its  existence  to 
some  great  lateral  movement  of  the  S.  Alp.s,  for  on  its  E.  bank, 
near  Luino  and  Laveno,  the  S.  Alpine  limestone  zone  abruptly  ter- 
minates. The  N.  part  of  the  lake  belongs  to  Switzerland;  the  "W. 
bank  beyond  the  brook  Valmara  and  the  E.  bank  beyond  iheDiri- 
nella  belong  to  Italy.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  on  the  N.  the 
Ticino  (Tessin)  and  the  Mnc/f/m,  and  on  the  W.  the  Toce  (Tosa; 
pp.  4,  235).  The  river  issuing  from  the  S.  end  of  the  lake  retains 
the  name  of  Ticino.  The  banks  of  the  N.  arm  are  bounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  for  the  most  part  wooded,  whilst  those  of  the  S.  arm 
become  flat  near  Arona.  The  water  is  of  a  green  colour  in  its  N. 
arm  and  deep  blue  towards  the  S. 

Opposite  Locarno,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ticino,  lies  Magadino 
(R;  Ifof.-Pens.  Buffoni,  with  caf(''- restaurant  on  the  lake;  Pens. 
Viviani,  4Vh-5  fr.),  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Tamaro  (p.  16). 

To  the  S.  of  Locarno  we  have  a  view  into  the  valley  of  the 
Mar/ffia  (see  above).  Farther  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake  is  studded 
with  villages  and  country-houses.  On  the  bank  of  the  lake  runs 
the  road  from  Locarno  to  Pallanza.  In  an  angle  lies  Ascona 
(B;  Hot. -Pens.  Semirnmis,  P.  5-9  fr.),  with  a  ruined  castle,  a  sana- 
torium ('Monte  Verita'),  and  several  villas;  higher  up,  on  the  slope, 
Ronco  (see  above).   Passing  the  two  small  hole  di  Brissaijo,  the 
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steamer  reaches  Gerra  and  Ranzo  (R;  Ristorante  Masa),  ou 
the  E.  bank.  —  On  the  W.  bank  lies  Brissago  {* Grand-Hotel, 
on  the  lake,  with  garden,  95  beds  at  3^2-8,  B.  IY2,  L.  4,  D.  5, 
P.  8-15  fr. ;  Hot.  du  Myrthe,  at  the  pier,  25  beds,  P.  5-6  fr.,  good; 
Alh.  Vanetti,  Alb.  Svizzero,  in  the  village,  unpretending),  the  last 
Swiss  station,  at  the  E.  base  of  Monte  Limidario  (7180  ft.;  view). 
Its  picturesque  villas  lie  amid  luxuriant  gardens,  and  the  slopes 
above  are  covered  with  vines,  fig-trees,  olives,  and  pomegranates; 
even  the  myrtle  flourishes  in  the  open  air.  By  the  church,  near  the 
pier,  is  a  group  of  fine  old  cypresses.  At  the  N.  and  S.  ends  of  the 
village  are  tobacco  factories,  producing  'Brissago  cigars'.  Beyond 
those  to  the  S.  is  the  Madonna  del  Ponte,  a  small  Renaissance 
church  in  the  Lombard  style.  A  'Route  de  Calvaire'  leads  through 
the  wooded  ravine  behind  the  village  past  a  chalybeate  spring  to  the 
high-lying  church  of  Madonna  del  Monte. 

Opposite  Brissago,  on  the  E.  bank,  lies  the  Italian  village  of 
Pino  Lago  Maggiore  (R). 

On  the  W.  bank  lie  Sant'  Agdta  and  Carmobio  {Alb.  Can- 
nobio  e  Savoia,  on  the  lake,  58  beds  at  2-3,  B.  1 Y4,  P.  6-8  fr.,  well 
spoken  of;  Alb.  delle  Alpi,  moderate;  *Pens.  Villa  Badia,  IV2  ^• 
to  the  S.,  330  ft.  above  the  lake,  25  beds,  P.  6-8  fr.).  Cannobio 
(2500  inhab.),  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prosperous  villages  on  the 
lake,  is  situated  on  a  plateau  at  the  entrance  of  the  cool  Valle  Can- 
nobina,  and  is  frequented  by  Italians  in  summer.  Near  the  pier 
stands  the  Renaissance  church  of  the  Santuario  delta  Santissima 
Pietd,  in  the  style  of  Bramante;  the  dome  and  the  octagonal  choir 
are  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  (1571);  at  the  high-altar  is  a  *Bearing  of 
the  Cross,  by  Gaud.  Ferrari  (about  1525).  —  Cannobio  is  the  sta- 
tion of  the  Italian  'torpedo-boats'  in  the  preventive  service  (p.  286). 

Pleasant  walk  (also  omn.)  up  the  beautiful  Valle  Cannobina  to  (V2  hr.) 
the  Bains-Hotel  Casino  (June-Sept.),  a  hydropathic,  and  thence  via  Traf- 
flimie  to  the  (20  min.)  Orrido  di  SanV Amia,  a  grand  rocky  gorge  with  a 
waterfall  to  which  boats  can  ascend  (boatman  to  be  brought  from  Traf- 
fiume,  V2-I  fr.).  Theifce  via  Cursolo  (2930  ft.)  and  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
(2675  ft.),  in  the  Vigezzo  valley,  to  Domodossola,  see  Baedeker'' g  Switzer- 
land. —  A  walk  along  the  road  to  (i'/o  M.)  Cannero  (p.  232)  may  be 
recommended. 

The  steamer  now  steers  to  the  E.  bank  (to  the  "W.  the  Castelli 
di  Cannero,  p.  232,  and  stops  at  Maccagno  (R),  which  has  two 
stations:  Maccagno  S^iperiore  (B),  to  the  N.  of  the  Giona,  and 
Maccagno  Inferiore  (Hot.  Moderne,  R.  I'/a-S,  P-  6-8  fr.;  Alb.  della 
Torre),  with  a  picturesque  church  and  an  ancient  watch-tower.  Hence 
we  may  visit  the  (2  hrs.)  loftily  situated  Lago  d'Elio  (3025  ft. ; 
inn).  To  the  S.  appear  Stresa  and  Mte.  Mottarone.  —  Farther  on 
the  viaducts  and  tunnels  of  the  Bellinzona  and  Genoa  line  (p.  225) 
are  seen  skirting  the  lake.  Passing  Colmegna,  in  a  wooded  ravine, 
we  next  reach  — 
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Luino  (R).  —  The  Steamboat  Pier  adjoins  the  waiting-room  (L. 
2','^,  D.  t'/a  fi"-)  of  the  Steam.  Tramway  to  Ponte  Tresa  (Lugano;  see  p.  9). 
By  passing  to  the  left  of  this  station  and  to  the  right  of  the  statue  of 
Garibaldi,  following  the  wide  Via  Principe  di  Napoli  for  9  min.,  then 
turning  to  the  left,  we  reach  in  3  min.  more  (omnibus  40,  trunk  50, 
smaller  package  25  c.)  the  Stazione  Interraziokale,  the  station  of  the 
Bellinzona  and  Genoa  line  (E.  36),  where  the  Italian  and  Swiss  custom- 
house examinations  take  place  (Restaurant,  L.  2-2'/2,  D.  3-4  fr.,  incl.  wine). 

Hotels.  *  Grand- Hotel  SimpJon  et  Terminus,  on  the  lake,  to  the 
S.W.  of  the  town,  with  central  heating  and  garden,  80  beds  at  3-5,  B.  li/a, 
L.  3,  D.  4,  P.  8-12,  omn.  1  f r. ;  Ede7i  Knrsaal  -  Hotel,  Piazza  Garibaldi, 
with  restaurant  on  the  lake,  25  beds  at  3-5,  B.  UU,  L.  3,  D.  i'/^,  P.  9-12, 
omn.  1  fr. ;  Hot.  Schwei::erhof  et  Paste,  50  beds  at  2-3,  P.  7-9  fr.,  Vittoria, 
40  beds  at  2-21/2,  P-  6-8  fr.,  Ancora  et  Bellcvne,  R.  V/.^-S,  P.  6-9  fr.,  these 
three  near  the  steamboat  pier;  Mitropole,  P.  from  6  fr. ;  Falcone,  plain 
but  good.  —  Near  the  Stazione  Internazionale:  Alb.  Milano,  R.  2,  L.  21/2, 
D.  3'/2,  P.  6-8  fr.,  incl.  wine.  —  Caffe  Clerici,  by  the  pier. 

Luino  (690  ft.),  an  industrial  town  with  3800  inhab.  and  several 
pleasant  villas,  is  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Margorabbia 
(p.  223)  with  the  Tresa  (p.  219).  The  Statue  of  Garibaldi,  near 
the  pier,  comraenjorates  his  brave  but  futile  attempt  to  continue 
the  contest  here  with  his  devoted  guerilla  band  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  armistice  between  Piedmont  and  Austria  on  Aug.  15th,  1848. 
The  church  of  San  Pietro  in  Campagna,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the 
town,  contains  injured  frescoes  by  Bernardino  Luini  (ca.  1470- 
1532;  p.  158),  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  place.  Luino  has 
a  trout-breeding  station. 

Pleasant  walk  to  3Iaccagno  (p.  231).  —  On  the  lake,  beyond  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Tresa  with  the  Margorabbia,  '^U  M.  to  the  S.W.,  lies  Ger- 
mignaga,  with  large  cotton  and  silk  factories. 

Electric  railway  via  Cunardo  to  Bettole  (Varese),  see  p.  221. 

On  rocky  islets  near  the  W.  bank  rise  two  ruined  castles,  the 
Castelli  di  Cannero,  the  property  of  Count  Borromeo.  In  the  15th 
cent,  they  harboured  the  five  brothers  Mazzarda,  notorious  brigands, 
the  terror  of  the  district.  —  Cannero  (Alh.  d'ltalia,  R.  2-3, 
P.  6-7  fr.,  good;  Hot.-Pens.  Nizza,  Alb.  Reale,  Alh.  Liguria,  all 
on  the  lake;  Alb.  San  Memo,  in  the  village)  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  sunny  S.  slopes  of  Monte  Carza  (3670'"ft.),  in  the  midst  of 
vineyards  and  orchards.  On  the  edge  of  the  rock,  '/a  ^^'-  to  the  W., 
is  the  village  of  Oggiogno  (TRistorante  del  Belvedere,  with  pension), 
affording  fine  views.    Ascent  of  Mte.  Zeda,  see  p.  235. 

We  next  pass  the  little  village  of  Barbe,  with  its  slender  cam- 
panile, then  Oggebbio  (Hot.  de  la  Poste,  R.  V/.r^,  P.  6  fr.,  well 
spoken  of),  built  in  terraces  on  the  mountain  slopes,  amid  chestnut 
woods  and  ricli  vegetation,  both  on  the  W.  bank,  and  Porto 
Valtravaglia  (R;  Ristorante  del  Sole),  on  the  E.  bank.  To  the 
S.W.  of  the  last  are  the  old  tower  of  the  Castello  di  Caldd,  on 
a  rocky  hill  with  quarries  and  cement -works,  and  Caldd,  on  the 
small  bay  at  the  N.  base  of  the  Pizzoni  di  Laveno  (p.  233). 

Fartlier  on  lies  Ghiffa  flTotel  Ghiffa  dp  Bistorante  Rebec- 
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chino,  P.  from  7  fr. ;  Alb.  Centrale),  on  the  "W.  bank,  with  beautiful 
gardens  on  the  Intra  road.  —  The  steamer  steers  obliquely  across 
the  lake,  a  magnificent  view  soon  opening  out  in  clear  weather. 
On  the  N.W.,  to  the  right  of  the  blunted  cone  of  the  Mte.  Rosso 
(p.  235),  is  the  glacier-clad  Simplon  group  (Portjengrat,  Weissmies, 
Fletschhorn,  etc.);  to  the  S.W. ,  the  Isola  Bella,  with  the  woody 
slope  of  Mte.  Mottarone  (p.  238)  as  background;  to  the  S.,  beyond 
the  Pizzoni  di  Laveno,  the  Sasso  di  Ferro  (see  below).  As  soon 
as  the  boat  enters  the  Bay  of  Laveno,  between  the  Punta  Sa7t 
Michele  (1.;  see  below)  and  the  Punta  di  Cerro,  the  imposing  Mte. 
Eosa  group  becomes  suddenly  visible  to  the  "W.,  towering  over  the 
white  quarries  of  Feriolo  (p.  236). 

Laveno  (R).  —  Railway  Stations.  1.  Stazione  Ferrovie  Nord 
Milano,  uear  the  pier  (view),  for  lines  to  Varesc  and  Como  (p.  202)  and 
to  Vaiese,  Saronno,  and  Milan  (R.  35).  —  2.  Stazione  Ferrovie  cleUo  State, 
1/.^  M.  to  the  S.E.,  beyond  the  IBoesio,  for  the  lines  to  Gallarate  and  Milan 
(p.  220  &  R.  2)  and  to  Bellinzona,  Lnino,  and  Genoa  (R.  36).  Omnibus 
from  the  pier  30  e.  (included  in  throng:h-fare). 

Hotels.  *Hdt.-Pens.  BeUer/ie,  60  beds  at  21/2-3.  P.  6-8  fr. ;  Alb.  delta 
Posta,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  no  view,  3.5  beds  at  2-2V2,  P.  V  fr.,  a 
fair  Italian  house ;  Alb.  Laveno,  near  the  harbour. 

Laveno,  a  quiet  place  with  1800  inhab.,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pizzoni  di  Laveno  (3325  ft.)  and  of  the  Sasso  di  Ferro,  on  a 
small  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boesio.  In  1849-59  it  was  a  forti- 
fied harbour  for  the  Austrian  gun -boats.  A  monument  near  the 
quay  commemorates  the  Garibaldians  who  fell  in  1859.  The  Via 
del  Canone  leads  in  Y4  hr.  to  the  Punta  San  Michele  and  the  Villa 
PulU,  with  a  fine  park.  The  site  of  Fort  San  Michele  is  marked 
by  a  Torre  Commemorativa  (1889). 

Behind  Laveno  rises  the  preen  Sasso  di  Ferro  (3485  ft.),  the  most 
beautiful  mountain  on  the  lake,  easily  ascended  in  21/2-3  hrs.  (red  way- 
marks)  and  conimandina'  a  magnificent  view  of  the  lake,  the  plain  as  far 
as  Milan,  and  the  Monte  Rosa  chain.  —  Abont  6  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  La- 
veno, behind  the  Sasso  di  Ferro,  lies  the  hamlet  of  Vararo  (2380  ft.), 
whence  we  may  ascend  the  *Monte  Nudo  (1052  ft.;  IV3  hr.),  perhaps 
the  tinest  view -point  in  the  district,  commanding  the  Lag:o  Maffpiorc, 
the  Lajro  di  Luprano ,  the  Lago  di  Varese ,  and  the  Valaisian  Alps.  — 
Interesting  excursion  to  the  convent  of  Santa  Caterina  del  Sasso, 
11/4  hr.  from  Laveno,  high  above  the  lake.  We  mav  go  either  by  land 
(carr.  5  fr.)  via  C'erro,  for  which  a  road  diverges  to  the  right  beyond  the 
bridge  over  the  Boesio,  and  thence  by  a  picturesque  footpath;  or  direct 
by  boat  from  Laveno.  Charming  view  of  the  Borromean  Islands  and  the 
snow-mountains  to  the  "W. 

From  Laveno  to  the  Borromean  Islands  and  Pallanza  (pp.  236,  234), 
boat  with  three  rowers,  10-12  fr. :  to  Isola  Bella  IV2  hr. ;  thence  to  Isola 
Madre  20  min.,  to  Pallanza  20  min.  more. 

The  steamboat  now  approaches  the  W.  bank  again,  disclosing 
another  fine  Alpine  view. 

Intra  (685  ft.;  *H6fel  de  la  Ville  et  Lion  d'Or,  R.  2-5,  B. 
11/4  fr. ;  Hotel  Intra;  Gaffe  Verbano),  a  flourishing  town  (6900 
inhab.)  with  numerous  monuments,  is  situated  on  alluvial  soil, 
betvceil   thp    Torrente  San   Giovanni  and   the   Torrente   San 
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Bernardino.  These  two  streams  afford  the  water  -  power  for 
numerous  cotton-mills,  silk-mills,  hat -factories,  foundries,  etc., 
eliieflv  belonging  to  Swiss  proprietors.  In  the  vicinity  are  several 
fine  villas.  The  *  Villa  Franzosini  (Count  Barb6),  Va  M-  to  the 
N.E.  (adm.  on  week-days;  fee),  and  the  Villa  Ada  of  M.  Ceriani, 
34  M.  farther  on,  both  have  luxuriant  gardens. 

Pleasant  walk  from  Intra  to  the  N.  by  a  good  road  (diligence  twice 
daily  in  2  hrs. ;  carr.  16  fr. ,  with  2  or  3  horses  25  f r. ;  shady  short-outs 
for  walkers),  via  Arizsano  (1540  ft.),  to  (33/4  M.)  Bfee  (1950  ft. ;  *nnt.- 
Pens.  Bee,  P.  incl.  wine  6-7  fr. ;  Anglo-Bar  Restaurant,  good),  with  a 
fine  view  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  to  (8  M.)  Premeno  (2650  ft. ;  *n6t.- 
Pens.  Premeno,  P.  from  8  fr. ;  Alb.  Vittoria,  P.  from  7>/2  f'"- ;  Bistorante 
Tornico,  with  rooms),  a  summer-resort  of  the  Milanese.  Above  it  (10  min.) 
is  the  Tornico,  a  platform  laid  out  in  honour  of  Garibaldi,  with  a  good 
spring.  About  V2  hr.  higher  is  the  Pian  Qnage  (3115  ft. ;  Alb.  Monte 
Zeda,  P.  from  61/2  fr.),  commanding  an  admirable  view  of  the  lake.  Ascent 
of  Monte  Zeda  from  Premeno,  see  p.  235. 

To  the  S.  of  Intra  the  Punta  Castagnola,  with  its  wealth  of 
luxuriant  vegetation,  stretches  far  into  the  lake.  As  soon  as  we 
double  the  cape  and  enter  the  wide  W.  bay  of  the  lake  we  obtain 
a  *View  of  the  Borromean  Islands  (p.  236):  near  the  S.  bank  is  the 
Isola  Bella,  to  the  W.  of  it  the  Isola  dei  Pescatori,  in  front,  the 
Isola  Madre.  The  little  Isola  San  Giovanni  (no  adm.),  close  to 
the  K  bank,  also  belongs  to  the  group. 

Pallanza.  —  Hotels  (lifts  and  central  heating  in  the  larger  houses). 
*Grand-H6tel  Pallanza,  at  Castagnola,  on  the  road  to  Intra,  1/2  M.  from 
the  landine-place,  with  three  d^pendances ,  large  grounds,  and  railway 
booking-office,  200  beds  at  4-8.  B.  II/2.  L-  ^^l-r^.  D-  5-S,  lake-bath  1,  P.8V2- 
121/2,  oran.  1-lVi  fr. ;  *Grand  Eden  Hotel,  3  min.  farther  on,  on  the  Punta 
Castagnola ,  with  garden  and  fine  view,  125  beds  at  3V2-7,  B.  IV2,  T^-  3'/2j 
D.  5,  P.  10-15,  omn.  IV4  fr.  —  *H6tel  Simplon,  80  beds  at  2-5,  L.  31/2, 
D.  5,  P.  8-14  fr. ;  *H6t.  Metropole,  70  beds  at  3-5,  B.  II/2.  !■•  3,  D.  4-5, 
P.  8-10,  omn.  1/2  fr. ;  *H6t.  Bellevdb,  75  beds  at  2-4,  B.  IV2,  L.  3,  D.  4, 
P.  7-12  fr.  (these  three  near  the  quay;  the  first  two  with  small  gardens). 
—  Hot.  Suisse,  with  restaurant,  40  beds  at  1V2-2V2>  P-  fr"™  7  fr.,  good, 
Italia,  R.  1V2-2'/2.  P-  5-7  fr.,  both  at  the  quay;  Hot.  St.  Gotthard, 
well  spoken  of.  —  At  Castagnola:  Hotel  &  Kurhaits  Castagnola,  45  beds, 
P.  6>/..-9  fr. ;   Hot. -Pens.  Strauss,  R.  from  2,  P.  from  6  fr.,  with  garden. 

Caf^s.     Cnffi:  Bolonqaro,  Central  Bar,  both  at  the  quay. 

Post  &  Telegraph.' Office,  Via  Cavour  12. 

Boat  with  one  rower  to  the  Isola  Madre  21/21  with  two  4,  to  Isola 
Bella  31/2  or  6;  to  both  islands  or  to  Stresa  4  or  7;  to  Laveno  or  to  Santa 
Caterina  del  Sasso  5  or  9  fr.  (return  in  each  case  included).    Comp.  also  p.  203. 

Cabs.  Per  hour,  with  one  horse  3  fr.,  with  two  horses  6  fr. ;  each 
addit.  1/4  hr.  1  or  2i/j  fr.  To  the  Eden  Hotel  or  Suna  1  fr. ;  to  the  station 
of  Pallanza-Fondo-Tore  with  one  horse  3,  with  two  horses  6  fr. ;  to  I^ago 
di  Mergozzo  and  round  the  Mont'  Orfano  7  or  12  fr. ;  to  Omegna  7  or 
11  fr. ;  to  Monte  Rosso  8  or  16  fr. ;  to  Premeno  15  or  25  fr.  The  cabmen 
btandiny-  at  the  pier  generally  accept  less. 

Electric  Tramway  to  "the  station  of  Pallanza-Fondo-Toce  in  1/2  hr., 
8ce  p.  5  fcontinnation  to  Oravellona  and  Omegna  pro.iected). 

Anglican  Church  Service  in  the  Grand-Hotel  Pallanza  (Oct. -Dec). 

Pallanza  (660  ft.),  a  thriving  little  town  with  4600  inhab., 
delightfully  situated  opposite  the  Borromean  Islands,  commands  a 
view  of  them  and  of  the  lake  as  far  as  the  snow-covered  Swiss 
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Alps  (PortjengratjWeissmies).  On  account  of  its  sheltered  and  sunny 
situation  it  enjoys  a  repute  as  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  Ei- 
viera  and  more  northerly  climes  and  as  a  winter-resort. 

Opposite  the  quay  is  the  market-place  (Piazza  Graribaldi),  with 
the  Municipio  and  the  church  of  San  Leonardo  (16th  cent.).  The 
highroad  to  tlie  right  (dusty;  numerous  motor-cars)  leads  past  the 
villas  Melzi  cVEril  and  Biffl  (right)  and  the  nursery-gardens  of 
Rovelli  (leftj  to  the  Punta  Castagnola,  and  thence,  passing  the 
villas  of  Messtorf,  U Eremitaggio,  and  San  Remigio,  to  (l'Y4  M.) 
Intra  (p.  233).  The  old  church  of  SanBemigio  (rebuilt  in  1500;  key 
at  San  Leonardo's)  stands  by  the  lake,  near  the  villa  of  the  same  name. 

From  the  market-place  the  Via  Cavour  and  then  the  broad 
Viale  Principe  Umberto  lead  to  the  N.  to  tlie  {^/^  hr.)  domed 
church  of  the  Madonna  di  Campagna,  containing  frescoes  by 
Gaud.  Ferrari  (dome)  and  the  Procaccini  (choir  and  chapels).  The 
church  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  *Monte  Rosso  (2275  ft.),  which  is 
ascended  from  the  Trobaso  road  (see  below)  in  V/2  hr.,  by  a  car- 
riage-route to  the  left,  or  from  Suna  (see  below)  in  2Y2  hrs.  by  a 
road  via  Cavandone.    Small  restaurant  at  the  top  (beautiful  view). 

Circuit  of  the  Monte  Rosso  (3'/2-i  hrs.).  We  proceed  straight  on 
from  the  Madonna  di  Campagna  to  the  (Vi  hr.)  Osteria  del  Pliisc,  where 
we  cross  the  San  Bernardino  (pp.  233,  234);  20  inin.  Intra  road;  6  min. 
Trobaso;  we  turn  to  the  left  in  the  village;  in  12  min.  the  road  forks,  the 
right  branch  leading  to  Unchio  (see  below),  the  left  (yellow  way-marks) 
recrossing  the  8an  Bernardino  by  a  fine  bridge;  in  6  min.,  beyond  San- 
tino,  we  strike  a  steep  and  stony  road  leading  to  (V2  hr.)  Bieno;  thence 
to  the  S.E.,  passing  the  (Vi  hr.)  pilgrimage -church  below  Cavandone 
(1360  ft.),  we  reach  the  above-mentioned  road;  the  lake  soon  comes  into 
view  once  more ;  IV2  hr.  Suna  (see  below).  —  By  following  the  right  arm 
of  the  road  (black  way -marks)  beyond  Trobaso  to  (1/4  hr.)  Unchio  and 
(40  min.)  Cossogno  (Alb.  Cossogno)  and  then  taking  the  'Via  Solferino' 
(to  the  left),  we  soon  reach  (stony  path)  the  (V4  hr.)  Roman  Bridge  over 
the  romantic  gorge  of  the  San  Bernardino.  Paths  with  steps  lead  hence 
to  ('/4  hr.)  the  church  oi  Rovegro;  hence  to  the  left  to  the  village,  where 
we  turn  to  the  right.  In  the  village  we  turn  to  the  left  and  then  follow 
a  stony  path  along  the  ridge  in  the  direction  of  Santino  (see  above)  and 
finally  to  the  right  to  Bieno  (see  above). 

The  ascent  of  *Monte  Zeda  (7075  ft. ;  6V2-7  hrs. ;  green  way-marks) 
is  interesting.  The  road  leads  via  Trobaso  (see  above;  turn  to  the  right 
in  the  village),  Cambiasca  (990  ft.),  and  C'omero  to  the  (2  hrs.)  mountain- 
village  of  Miazzina  (2365  ft. ;  Ristorante  Principessa  Elena),  whence  a 
sunny  footpath  ascends  to  the  (2V2  hrs.)  Pian  Cavallone  (5140  ft. ;  Alb. 
Nava,  plain)  and  via  the  Pizzo  Marona  (6725  ft.)  to  the  (2  hrs.)  summit, 
which  commands  a  wide  view.  —  From  Premeno  (p.  234;  4  hrs.)  and  from 
Cannero  (p.  232 ;  6  hrs.)  marked  paths  ascend  to  the  Rifugio  al  Plan  Vadaa 
(5610  ft. ;  inn  in  summer,  key  at  other  times  at  the  Gaffe  Verbano  at  Intra), 
IV2  hr.  below  the  summit,  on  the  E. 

From  Pallanza  the  tramway  mentioned  at  p.  5  leads  to  the  W. 
along  the  lake  via  (Y2  M.)  Suna  {Hot.- Pens.  Su7ia;  Alb.  Pesce 
d'Oro,  plain  but  good),  and  (3^/4  M.)  Fondo  Toce,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  impetuous  Toce  (l^osa),  where  the  road  to  the  Lago 
di  Mergozzo  (p.  5)  diverges  to  the  right,  to  (5  M.)  Pallanza- Fondo- 
Toce  (p.  5),  a  station  on  the  Simplon  railway. 
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111  the  S.W.  nook  of  the  bay  lies  Feriolo,  2%  M.  from  Gravel- 
lona.  The  quarries  of  red  and  white  granite,  extending  along  the 
hills  between  Feriolo  and  Baveno,  have  for  ages  yielded  a  splendid 
building  material,  which  has  been  used  for  the  church  of  San  Paolo 
fuori  le  Mura  at  Rome,  for  the  Cathedral  and  the  Galleria  Vitt. 
Emauuele  at  Milan,  and  other  important  structures. 

Baveno  (R).  —  Railway  Restaurant.  —  Hotels.  *Palace  &  Grand 
Hotel,  on  the  Stresa  road,  110  beds  at  5-10,  B.  IV2,  L-  i,  D.  6,  P.  10-20, 
omn.  IV2  i'"-)  *Gr.-H6t.  Bellevue,  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  150  beds,  similar 
charges,  both  with  large  grounds  and  closed  Nov. -February.  • —  *Beau- 
HivAGE,  in  the  town,  with  garden,  60  beds  from  3,  B.  V/2,  L.  3,  D.  4, 
P.  7-10  fr.,  closed  Dec. -Feb. ;  *H6t.  Suisse  et  des  Iles  Borkomees,  witli 
restaurant,  55  beds  at  2-3,  B.  1,  L.  2-21/2,  D-  31/2,  L-  fi-S  fr. ;  Simplon  et 
Terminus,  with  small  garden,  40  beds  at  8,  B.  1,  L.  21/2,  ^•■i,  P.  J-a  fr., 
patronized  by  the  English,  closed  Dee. -Feb.  (these  two  recommended  to 
passing  tourists);  Hot.  Uontinental,  40  beds  from  2,  B.  IV4,  L.  3, 
M.  4,  P.  from  7  f r. ;  Hot. -Pens.  Fontana  Villa  Rosa,  P.  6-8  f r. ;  Hotel- 
Hestaurant  Helvetia,  R.  IV2-2V2,  P-  6-7  fr. ;  Pens.  Eden,  P.  5-8  fr.  — 
Caffe  Ruffon't,  at  the  quay. 

Cabs.  Per  drive  1  fr.,  per  hr.  21/.2  f r. ;  to  Stresa  3V2  (and  back  5)  fr., 
to  Omcgna  and  back  12  fr.  (with  two  liorses  20  fr.),  to  Orta  18  (two  horses 
,'tO)  fr.  —  Boats  (comp.  jjp.  203,  237)  to  tlie  Isola  Bella  with  one  rower 
2V2  fi'-,  to  the  Isola  Madre  and  back  4  fr. 

Anglican  Ctiurch  in  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Clara  (April-Oct.). 

Baveno  (690  ft.),  a  small  place  commanding  a  fine  view  of  tlie 
bay,  is  situated  on  the  delta  at  the  mouth  of  a  streamlet  descending 
from  Monte  Mottarone  (p.  238).  It  is  frequently  chosen  for  a  stay 
of  some  time,  especially  in  the  warmer  months. 

Higliroad  to  Stresa  and  Leva  (Mte.  Mottarone),   see  p.  238. 

'I'he  most  beautiful  feature  in  this  W.  bay  of  the  lake  is  formed 
by  tlie  *Borroinean  Islands,  the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  rivals  that  of  the  Lake  of  Como  in  grandeur  and  perhaps 
surpasses  it  in  loveliness.  The  westernmost,  the  Isola  Superiore 
or  dei  Pescatori  {Pens.  Beausite,  R.  2,  P.  7  fr.,  closed  Dec- 
Feb.;  Eistoranfe  Belvedere,  R.  3,  P.  6  fr.,  Ristorante  del  Ver- 
hano,  both  plain  but  good),  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  fishing- 
village,  but  commands  picturesque  views.  The  steamers  touch  here 
only  occasionally,  but  all  of  them  call  at  the  — 

*Isola  Bella  {Hotel  du  Dauxihin  or  Delfino,  R.  2-3,  B.  IY4, 
L.  3,  D.  4,  P.  7-10  fr.,  closed  in  winter;  Ristorante  del  Vapore 
e  Sempione,  modest),  the  most  celebrated  of  the  four  islands, 
formerly  a  Ijarreii  rock  with  a  church  and  a  few  cottages,  until 
Count  Vitaliano  Borroineo  (d.  1G90)  converted  it  into  a  summer- 
residence  by  erecting  a  chateau  and  laying  out  the  gardens.  The 
huge  unfinished  Chateau  contains  a  series  of  handsome  reception- 
rooms,  a  gallery  hung  with  Flemish  tapestry  of  the  17th  cent.,  and 
a  collection  of  paintings,  mainly  copies  but  including  a  few  good 
Lombard  works  [Boltraffio,  Portrait;  Gianpietritio,  Lucretia  and 
Cleopatra).  Tlie  private  chapel  (adm.  by  special  introduction  only) 
contains  the    handsome  Renaissance  tomb  of  Count  Giovanni  Bor- 
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romeo,  by  pupils  of  Amadeo,  with  an  earlier  base  (by  Matteo 
Mavertif).  —  The  beautiful  Garden,  laid  out  in  the  old  Italian 
style,  rises  in  ten  terraces  100  ft.  above  the  lake,  and  is  stocked 
with  lemon-trees,  cedars,  magnolias,  orange-trees,  laurels,  cork- 
trees, camellias,  carob-trees,  oleanders,  and  other  luxuriant  pro- 
ducts of  the  south,  while  shell-grottoes,  arbours,  and  statues  meet 
the  eye  in  profusion.  The  traveller  coming  from  the  N.  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  view  of  the  banks  of  the  lake  as  seen  from 
here,  studded  with  innumerable  habitations,  the  extensive  lake 
with  its  deep  blue  waters  and  beautiful  girdle  of  snowy  mountains 
combining  the  stern  grandeur  of  the  High  Alps  with  the  charms  of 
a  southern  clime.  —  The  island  is  open  to  the  public  daily,  except 
Mon.,  from  March  15th  to  Nov.  15th,  from  9  to  4  (adm.  1  fr.,  on 
holidays  ^2  f^"-)-  —  '^^^  usual  charge  for  a  boat  from  Isola  Bella 
to  Isola  Madre  and  back  with  one  rower  is  3  fr. 

The  *Isola  Madre  (not  a  steamboat-station),  also  belonging 
to  the  Borromeo  family,  with  charming  grounds  in  the  English 
style,  excels  the  Isola  Bella  in  the  luxuriance  and  variety  of  its 
vegetation.  On  its  S.  side  are  terraces  with  lemon  and  orange 
trellises;  on  the  summit  is  an  uninhabited  'Palazzo'  (beautiful 
view).    Adm.  daily  from  9  to  4  (fee  Y2  fr.). 

Nearly  opposite  Isola  Bella,  on  the  W.  bank,  lies  — 

Stresa  (R).  —  The  Station  (Restaurant)  lies  s/^  M.  to  the  W.  of 
tlie  quay  (Piazza  Laciiale),  above  the  shady  Vialc  Duehessa. 

Hotels.  On  the  highroad  (Corso  Umberto  Prime):  *Grakb-H6tel 
&DES  Isles  BoRROMEES,  240  beds  at  ii/j-lS,  B.  I'/o,  L.4.  D.  6,  P.  10-20,  omn. 
1  fr.  (closed  Dec. -Feb.),  *Regina  Palace,  200  beds  from  6,  B.  2,  L.  4-5, 
D.  6-8,  P.  from  12  fr.  (closed  mid-Nov.  to  end  of  Feb.),  two  hotels  of  the 
first  class,  respectively  '/a  M.  and  Vi  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  landing-place, 
with  parks  and  gardens  on  the  lake;  Hot.  Milan  &  Kaiserhof,  60  beds 
at  3-7,  B.  11/2,  L-  3,  D-  <l'/2,  P-  8-12  fr.,  Hot.  d'Italie  et  Pens.  Suisse,  with 
cafe-restaurant,  35  beds  at  3-4,  B.  IV4,  L.  3,  D.  4,  P.  8-10  fr.,  both  well 
spoken  of;  Hot. -Pens.  Savoy  &  Ldzernerhof,  25  beds  at  2-7,  P.  from 
6V4  fr.,  good;  Alb.  Reale  Bolongaro,  20  beds  at  2-21/2  fr-,  well  spoken 
of  (the  last  four  near  the  quay).  —  On  the  Via  Antonio  Eosmini:  *H6t. 
Beal-Sejour,  with  garden,  35  beds  at  21/2-4,  P.  7-10,  omn.  1  fr.  —  On 
the  Viale  Principessa  Margherita,  near  the  station.  Alb.  San  Gottardo, 
with  garden,  25  beds  at  2-3,  P.  6-9  fr.,  Italian,  good;  Hot.  Continental, 
R.  from  21/2,  B.  11/2,  L.  3,  D.  4  fr.  —  At  Carciano  -  Chignolo ,  on  the 
Bave.no  road.  Pens.  Flora,  from  7  fr.  —  At  Alpino  (p.  238),  *H6t. 
Bellevob  Alpino  (2485  ft.),  60  beds  at  21/2-31/2,  P.  9-12  fr.  (closed 
Dec. -March).  —  At  Levo  (p.  238),  *H6t.  Levo,  20  beds,  P.,  incl.  wine, 
6-7  fr.  (closed  Oct.-March). 

Caf6.     Caffe  Bolongaro,  near  the  landing-place. 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office  in  the  Municipio,  at  the  quay.  —  Cook's 
Office,  Corso  Umberto  Prime. 

Boat  (barca)  with  one  rower  2  fr.  for  the  first  hour,  and  1  fr.  for 
each  additional  1/2  hr. ;  to  laola  Bella  and  Isola  Madre  and  back,  with 
one  rower,  5,  with  two  rowers  9  fr, ;  to  Santa  C'aterina  del  Sasso  (p.  233), 
5  or  8  fr.  —  Motor  Ladnch,  special  tariff. 

Cabs.  One-horse  cab  to  the  station,  1  pers.  60,  at  night  90  c.  (more 
than  one  pers.  50  c,  or  75  c.  each);  to  Baveno  and  back  3  fr.,  to  Belgirate 
Ji/j,   to  Lesa  4,   to  Mcina  5,   to  Arona  6  fr.  (in  each  case,  1-3  pens,  with 
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1  hr.'s  halt;.  Two-horse  cab  to  Alpino,  Levo,  and  Gignese  8  fr.,  there 
and  back  12  fr. ;  to  other  points  twice  the  above  fares.     Trunk,  25  c. 

Anglican  Church,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Hotel  des  lies  Borromees 
(serv.  April-Oct.). 

Physician,  Dr.  C.  Lodigiani,  Cor.so  Umberto  Primo  25  (speak.s 
English). 

Stresa  (690  ft.;  pop.  1500),  cooler  and  more  breezy  than  most 
other  places  on  the  lake,  with  many  country-houses,  is  a  suitable 
spot  for  a  lengthened  stay  during  the  summer  months,  though  the 
main  road  is  then  rendered  unpleasantly  dusty  by  innumerable 
motor-cars.  The  Villa  Diicale,  3  min.  from  the  quay  and  near 
the  church,  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Genoa.  Farther  on,  towards 
Baveno,  and  12  min.  from  the  quay,  lies  the  Casino  (adm.  50  c.), 
beyond  which,  on  the  slope  of  Mte.  Mottarone,  is  the  Villa  Dora, 
with  a  fine  garden  (visitors  admitted;  no  fee).  —  To  the  S.W.  of 
the  quay,  in  the  direction  of  Belgirate,  are  (10  min.)  the  beauti- 
fully situated  Villa  Pallavicino  and  the  (1/4  hr.)  Villa  Vignolo, 
both  with  fine  gardens  (visitors  admitted).  —  From  the  lake  the 
Via  Antonio  Rosmini  ascends  in  10  min.  (from  the  station  the  Via 
della  Plana  in  20  min.)  to  the  Cullegio  Rosmini  (875  ft.).  The 
church  (closed  11.30-1.30)  contains  the  monument  of  the  philosopher 
and  statesman  Ant.  Ros7nini  (1797-1855),  by  Vela. 

The  Viale  Duchessa,  ascending  to  the  left  between  the  two  principal 
hotels,  crosses  the  railway  and  joins  the  steep  old  road  to  Alpino  near 
the  (1/4  hr.)  Villa  Siemens.  The  *Passegeiate  Siemens,  diverging  be- 
fore we  reach  the  villa,  offer  attractive  walks  through  the  woods  (to  Ve- 
dasco,  the  gorge  of  the  Roddo,  Levo,  etc.).  —  A  pleasant  drive  (2-21/2  hrs.) 
may  be  taken  by  the  new  road  ascending  from  the  Via  Principe  Tommaso  near 
the  quay,  passing  various  villages,  to  Levo  (1915  ft. ;  hotel,  see  p.  237)  and 
descending  via  Someraro,  Campino,  Loita,  and  Romanico  to  Baveno  (p.  236). 

The  Monte  Mottarone  is  ascended  from  Stresa  by  a  rack-and-pinion 
railway  in  65  min.  (fare  6  fr.,  return-ticket  9,  on  Sun.  &  holidays  6,  valid 
for  two  days  7>/2  fr.).  The  trains,  ply  to  Alpino  (V2  hr- ;  2  fr.  95 ,  4  fr. 
45  c.)  all  the  year  round,  and  licyond  that  only  between  March  15th  and 
Nov.  15th.  Starting  at  the  landing-place,  they  follow  the  Via  Principe 
Tommaso  and  pass  below  the  Simplon  Railway.  —  1  M.  Vedasco-Binda 
(1240  ft.);  I'/a  M.  Vezzo-Carpiignino  (1585  ft.);  21/2  M.  Gignese- Levo 
(2075  ft.).  —  3'/4  M.  Alpino  (2550  ft.).  —  4^/^  M.  Borromeo  (3220  ft.). 
The  terminus  at  (6  M.)  Mottarone  (4525  ft.)  lies  5  min.  to  the  S.E.  of 
the  *H6tel  Mottarone  (4678  ft. ;  R.  3,  B.  IV2,  L-  3,  D.  4,  P.  7-8  fr. ;  closed 
Nov. -March),  20  min.  below  the  bare  summit  of  the  — 

*Monte  Mottarone  (4892  ft.),  the  culminating  point  of  the  Mer- 
gozzolo  Group.  The  *Vicw  from  the  top  of  the  'Rigi  of  Northern  Italy' 
embraces  the  Alps,  from  the  Col  di  Tenda  and  Monte  Viso  on  the  W. 
to  the  Ortler  and  Adamello  on  the  E.  (panorama  by  Bossoli,  in  the  hotel). 
The  most  conspicuous  feature  is  the  Mte.  Rosa  group  to  the  W.  (especially 
fine  by  morning-light) ;  to  the  right  of  it  appear  the  Cima  di  Jazzi,  Strahl- 
horn,  Rimpfischhorn,  AUalinhorn,  Alphubel,  Misohabcl  (Taschhorn,  Dom, 
Nadelhorn),  Pizzo  Bottarello,  Portjcngrat,  Bietsehhorn,  Mte.  Leone,  Jung- 
frau,  Hclsenhorn,  Fiescherhorncr ;  then  more  distant,  to  the  E.  of  the 
peak  of  Mte.  Zeda,  the  Rheinwald  Mountains,  Bernina,  Mte.  Disgrazia, 
Mte.  Legnone,  Mte.  Generoso,  Mte.  Grigna.  At  our  feet  lie  seven  different 
lakes,  the  Lago  d'Orta,  Lago  di  Mergozzo,  Lago  Maggiore,  Lago  di  Bian- 
dronno,  Lago  di  V'arcse,  Lago  di  Monate,  and  Lago  diComabbio;  farther 
to  the  right  stretch  the  extensive  plains  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  in 
the  centre  of  which  rises  the  cathedral  of  Milan  and  farther  to  the  W. 
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Novara,  Vereelli,  and  Turin  with  the  Superga.    The  Ticino  and  the  Sesia 
meander  like  silver  threads  through  the  plains. 

On  the  W.  side  a  path,  rather  steep  at  places  (guide  advisable),  de- 
scends via  the  Eicovero  Cortano  (3405  ft.),  a  refuge-hut,  direct  to  (2  hrs.) 
Omegna  (rail,  stat.,  see  p.  88).  —  Travellers  bound  for  Orta  (41/^  hrs.) 
soon  reach  a  distinct  bridle-path  on  the  S.  side  of  the  hill  (guide  un- 
necessary), which  after  1  hr.  passes  above  the  Ricovero  Cortano  (to  the 
right)  and  in  40  min.  more  in  front  of  the  Madonna  di  Luciago.  In 
40  min.  more  they  reach  Cheggino  (2120  ft.),  whence  another  1/4  hr.  brings 
them  to  Anneno  (1715  ft.;  Alb.  al  Mottarone),  on  the  highroad.  They 
follow  the  latter,  and  in  12  min.  reach  a  point  where  the  road  forks,  the 
left  branch  leading  to  Miasino,  while  the  right,  crossing  the  railway  (sta- 
tion of  Orta  to  the  left),  runs  via  Carcegna  and  the  Villa  Crespi  (p.  88) 
to  Orta  (I'/i  hr.  from  Armeno).  To  reach  the  Hotel  Belvedere  (p.  88)  we 
turn  to  the  right,  2  min.  beyond  the  Villa  Crespi. 

Beyond  Stresa  the  banks  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  become  flatter. 
—  The  next  place  on  the  W.  bank  is  Belgirate  (R),  surrounded 
by  the  Villas  Fontana,  dal  Pozzo,  Minerbi,  and  others.  —  Then 
follow  Lesa  (R),  with  the  Palazzo  Stampa,  a  favourite  resort  of 
Manzoni  (p.  195),  and  Meiaa  (R;  Hotel  Meina,  P.  7-12  fr.),  with 
the  magnificent  Villa  Farragiana  and  others.  The  statue  of  San 
Carlo  Borromeo  (see  below)  is  visible  to  the  S. ,  and  a  glimpse  of 
the  Monte  Campo  dei  Fiori  (p.  222),  far  to  the  E.,  is  obtained. 

An  attractive  excursion  may  be  made  from  Lesa  or  from  Meina  via 
the  village  of  Massino  (1525  ft.),  with  its  old  castle,  to  the  Eremo  del 
Monte  San  Salvatore  (2605  ft.). 

The  steamer  steers  obliquely  across  the  lake  to  Angera  (R; 
Pasta).,  on  the  E.  bank,  with  an  old  castle  of  the  Visconti,  since 
1439  the  property  of  the  Counts  Borromeo.  View  from  the  Ere- 
mitaggio  di  San  Quirieo  (1350  ft.). 

Aroua  (R).  —  The  Eailway  Station  (*R statcrant)  is  near  the 
pier.  ■ —  Hotels.  Hoi.  St.  Oothard-Ter minus,  R.  3-4  fr.,  Milano,  plain, 
both  near  the  quay.  —  Cafes -Restaurants  (with  bedrooms).  Italia; 
Giardino. 

Arona  (740  ft.),  an  ancient  town  with  4600  inhab.,  lies  on  the 
"W.  bank,  about  3  M.  from  the  S.  end  of  the  lake.  In  the  principal 
church  of  Santa  Ma7-ia  the  chapel  of  the  Borromean  family,  to  the 
right  of  the  high-altar,  contains  an  *Altar-piece  in  six  sections,  by 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari  (1511),  representing  the  Holy  Family,  God  the 
Father,  eight  saints,  and  the  donatrix.  The  adjacent  Gothic  church 
of  Santi  Martiri  has  an  altar-piece  by  Borgognone. 

On  a  height  overlooking  the  entire  district,  Y2  ^i"-  to  the  N.  of 
the  pier  and  beside  a  Seminary,  is  a  colossal  Statue  of  San  Carlo, 
75  ft.  in  height,  resting  on  a  pedestal  40  ft.  high,  erected  in  1697 
in  honour  of  the  celebrated  Count  Carlo  Borromeo,  Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of  Milan  (born  here  in  1538,  died  1584,  canonized  1610). 
The  head,  hands,  and  feet  of  the  statue  are  of  bronze,  the  robe  of 
wrought  copper.  The  enterprising  visitor  may  ascend  the  interior 
(50  c;  unpleasant)  to  the  head  of  the  statue. 

Simplon  Railway  from  Arona  to  Milan  and  to  Domodoseola  (Brigue), 
see  R.  2 ;  to  Turin  and  Genoa,  see  p   5. 
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38.  From  Milan  to  Genoa  via  Pavia  and 
Voghera. 

94  M.  Railway  in  3'/4-63/4  his.  (fares  17  fr.  55,  12  fr.  30,  7  fr.  90  c. ; 
express  19  fr.  25,  13  fr.  50,  8  f r.  75  c.);  to  Pavia,  221/2  M.,  in  V2-I  '"■• 
(fares  4  fr.  20,  2  fr.  95,  1  fr.  90  c. ;  express  4  fr.  60,  3  fr.  25,  2  fr.  10  c.).  — 
In  winter  the  'trains  de  luxe'  (Nord-Siid^Express,  p.  22 ;  Vienna  to  Cannes 
express,  p.  30)  traverse  this  route  (from  Milan  to  Genoa,  23/^hrs.;  fare 
26  fr.  5  c.). 

From  Milan  to  (I7V2  M.)  Certosa,  see  p.  190. 

22  Y2  ^-  Pavia.  —  Railway  Stations.  1.  Stazione  Centrale  (PI. 
A,  2;  Restaurant).  —  2.  Stazione  Porta  Garibaldi  (PI.  D,  3),  for  the  line 
to  Cremona  (and  Mantua). 

Hotels.  C'roce  Bianca  (PI.  a;  B,  3),  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  R. 
2-4,  omn.  1/2  fr.;  TreRe  (PI.  h;  B,  3),  Vicolo  Tre  Re;  Alb.-Ristorante  Mo- 
derno ,  at  the  station,  R.  21/2  fi'-,  new.  —  Caffe  Jiortolo,  Caffe  Dcnietno, 
both  iu  the  Corso  Yittorio  Emanuele.  —  Ilistorante  del  Siro  (with  bed- 
rooms), Via  Antonio  Bordoni  5  (PI.  B,  C,  3),  good. 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office  in  the  Mercato  Coperto  (PI.  B,  3). 

Cab  per  drive  80  c,  at  night  1  fr.  20  c.;  per  V2  hr.  1  fr.,  each  addit. 
V2  hr.  50  c;  to  the  Certosa  and  back,  with  2  hrs.'  stay,  6  fr.  —  Omnibus 
from  tlie  Stazione  Centrale  to  the  Via  Mazzini  (PL  C,  3),  10  c.  —  Steam 
Tramway  to  Milan  (comp.  p.  190) ,  starting  from  the  Piazza  Petrarca 
(PI.  B,  2). 

Chief  Sights  (V2  day):  San  Michele;  Covered  Bridge;  University; 
Santa  Maria  del  Carmine;  Castello;  San  Pietro  in  Ciel  d'Oro;  Santa  Maria 
di  Canepanova. 

Pavia  (250  ft.),  with  29,500  inhab.,  capital  of  the  province  of 
tlie  same  name,  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  a  university,  is  situated 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Ticino  and  the  Po  and  is  connected 
with  Milan  by  the  Naviylio  di  Pavia  (p.  157).  Of  the  numerous 
towers,  which  won  for  it  the  title  of  'Citta  delle  Cento  Torri',  and 
of  the  churches  only  a  few  now  remain;  but  parts  of  the  ramparts 
and  bulwarks  of  the  Spanish  period  still  attest  the  ancient  import- 
ance of  the  town. 

Pavia,  the  Ticinuin  of  the  ancients  and  the  capital  of  the  Lombards 
from  572  to  774,  was  not  known  as  Papia  until  the  7lli  century.  Beren- 
garius  I.,  Margrave  of  Friiili  (883),  and  two  of  his  successors  were  crowned 
ag  Kings  of  Italy  in  the  church  of  San  Michele  here,  and  Henry  II.  (1004), 
Frederick  Barbarossa  (1155),  and  other  German  rulers  received  the  Lom- 
bard crown  at  Pavia.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  faithful  ally  of  the 
German  emperors,  until  it  was  handed  over  in  1360,  by  Emp.  Charles  IV., 
to  Ualeazzo  II.  Visconti  (p.  161),  as  imperial  vicar.  • —  The  battle  or 
Pavia,  at  which  Francis  I.  of  France  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Launoy,  general  of  Charles  V.,  took  place  in  the  park  of  the  castle 
on  24th  Feb.,  1525. 

Leaving  the  central  railway  station,  we  enter  the  Corso  Cavouk 
(PI.  A,  B,  3)  tlirough  the  Porta  Cavour.  On  No.  36  (r.)  is  the  statue 
of  a  Koman  magistrate;  No.  31  (1.)  is  the  Palazzo  Bottigella,  a 
brick  ediiice  by  Amadeo(?),  in  the  style  of  Bramante.  —  The  Via 
lacopo  Bossolaro  leads  to  the  right  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo. 

The  Cathedral  (PI.  B,  3),  begun  in  the  early-Renaissance  style 
by  Cristufvrv  Huvchi  in  1487  on  the  site  of  two  churches  of  the 
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Lombard  period  and  coutinued  with  the  co-operation  of  Amadeo 
and  Bramante,  but  never  completed,  is  a  vast  'central'  structure 
(comp.  p.  Ixviii)  with  four  arms.  The  facade  (1898)  and  the  central 
cupola  (300  ft.  high)  are  modern. 

Interior.  In  the  right  transept  is  the  marble  altar  (by  Tomm.  Or- 
solino,  1653)  of  St.  Syrus  (2nd  cent.),  who,  according  to  the  legend,  was 
first  bishop  of  Pavia.  In  the  choir  are  *Altar-pieces  by  Gianpietrino  (1521 ; 
in  the  original  frame)   and  Bern.  Gatti  (Madonna  with  the  rosary,  1531). 

Adjoining  the  church  on  the  left  rises  the  massive  Torre  Mag- 
giore  (256  ft.  high),  a  tower  mentioned  as  early  as  1330;  the  top 
story  was  begun  in  1583  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi. 

The  Via  dei  Liguri  leads  hence  to  the  S.  to  the  church  of  San 
Teodoro  (PI.  B,  4),  containing  an  ancient  view  of  Pavia  (1522)  and 
frescoes  ascribed  to  Bramantino(?),  representing  scenes  from  the 
lives  of  SS.  Theodore  and  Agnes  (1510-11).  —  To  the  E.  from  this 
point,  beyond  the  Corso  Vittor.  Emanuele  (see  below),  rises  — 

San  Michele  (PI.  C,  4),  a  basilica  in  the  Lombard-Romanesque 
style,  dating  form  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  cent,  (completed  in 
1155).  The  fag.ade  is  adorned  with  numerous  reliefs  in  sandstone, 
in  ribbon-like  stripes,  and  a  curious  gabled  gallery.  The  vaulted 
interior,  restored  in  1860-75,  has  galleries  in  the  aisles  and  an  oc- 
tagonal central  cupola.  In  the  left  transept  and  near  the  choir  are 
traces  of  ancient  frescoes.  The  tomb  of  Mart.  Salimbeni,  in  the 
dark  crypt,  has  a  relief  by  Giov.  Ant.  Amadeo  (1491). 

The  CoUegio  Borromeo  (PI.  C,  D,  4),  a  little  to  the  S.E.,  was 
built  in  1563-80  for  St.  Carlo  Borromeo  (p.  239)  by  P.  Tibaldi. 

The  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  B,  1-4),  intersecting  the 
town  from  N.  to  S.,  runs  from  the  Porta  Milano  (PI.  B,  C,  1)  to  the 
Porta  Ticino  (PI.  B,  4),  at  the  point  where  the  Ticino  is  crossed  by 
the  Ponte  Coperto,  a  covered  stone  bridge  210  yds.  long,  built  in 
1353  and  roofed  in  in  1583. 

To  the  right  in  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  is  the  Mercato  Co- 
perto (PL  B,  3),  built  by  Balossi  in  1880-82.  Behind  it,  in  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  is  a  monument  (PI.  12),  by  Enrico  Cassi  (1900), 
to  the  Cairoli  Family  of  Pavia:  Adelaide  Cairoli  entrusts  a  banner 
to  her  five  sons,  illustrious  in  the  war  of  independence;  in  front, 
to  the  left,  is  Benedetto  Cairoli  (1825-89),  the  statesman. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Corso,  to  the  right,  stands  the  University 
(PI.  B,  C,  2,  3;  1600  students),  founded  by  Galeazzo  II.  Visconti 
in  1361  on  the  site  of  the  Schola  Papiensis,  a  famous  school  of 
law,  which  had  existed  here  since  the  11th  century.  The  present 
building,  begun  in  1490  under  Lodovico  il  Moro,  was  greatly  ex- 
tended about  1770  by  Gius.  Piermarini  and  others.  The  classicist 
Aula  Magna  is  by  Marchesi  (1850).  The  handsome  quadrangles  are 
embellished  with  memorials  of  celebrated  professors  and  students; 
in  the  second  court  is  a  statue  of  Volta,  by  Ant.  Tantardini  (1878). 
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In  the  library  (ca.  250,000  vols.)  are  preserved  some  of  the  ashes  of 
Columbus  (comp.  p.  1 1 1),  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  student  at  Pavia. 

The  Via  Roma,  to  the  W.  of  the  University,  leads  to  the  Gothic 
church  of  *tSanta  Maria  del  Carmine  (PI.  li,  3),  a  brick  edifice 
of  fine  proportions,  flanked  with  chapels,  and  dating  from  1390. 
The  sacristy  contains  a  Renaissance  fountain  by  Amadeo  (1406; 
early  work).  —  Opposite  are  the  remains  of  a  fine  Renaissance 
palazzo-court,  in  the  style  of  Bramante. 

Ill  the  Vioolo  San  Zeno,  between  the  Via  Roma  and  the  Piazza  Pe- 
trarea,  are  busts  of  Boethiiis  and  Petrarch.  Tradition  points  this  out  as 
the  place  in  which  Boethius,  imprisoned  by  the  Emperor  Theodoric,  com- 
posed his  work  on  the  'Consolation  of  Philosophy'.  Petrarch,  with  his 
daughter  and  son-in-law ,  frequently  visited  the  palace  as  the  guest  of 
(ialeazzo  II.  His  grandson  Francesco,  who  died  here  in  1368,  was  inter- 
red in  the  former  church  of  San  Zeno.  A  tablet  bearing  a  short  jjoem 
of  Petrarch  in  allusion  to  this  event,  in  six  Latin  distiches,  is  preserved 
in  the  Museum. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  Piazza  Petrarca,  to  the  right  (No.  2),  is 
the  Palazzo  Malaspina,  now  the  Museo  Civico  (PI.  15;  B,  2), 
open  daily  (fee;  MS.  catalogue).  On  the  groundfloor  are  antiquities 
and  national  relics. 

On  the  first  floor  are  reliefs  by  Amadeo  and  a  collection  of  about 
450  paintings,  including  (to  the  right  in  the  2nd  room)  112.  Carlo  C'rivelli, 
The  napkin  of  St.  Veronica  (an  early  work) ;  58.  Ant.  da  Messina,  Portrait 
(retouched);  60.  Correggio,  Holy  Family,  an  early  work  (much  damaged); 
68.  li.  Liiini,  Fragment  of  a  fresco;  li.  Fra  Bartolonieo,  Holy  Family. 
The  fine  engravings  and  niello-prints  (e.g.  Fountain  of  Love,  by  Ant. 
PoUaiuolo),  tlie  coins,  etc.  are  shown  11-3  only. 

We  now  turn  to  the  N.,  cross  the  Allea  di  Piazza  Castello,  and 
follow  the  Via  Giaconio  Griziotti  to  the  old  monastic  church  of 
San  Pietko  in  Ciel  u'Oro  (PI.  B,  2),  rebuilt  about  1100  in  the 
Lombard-Romanesque  style,  and  restored  in  1875-99  by  Aug.  /Sa- 
voldi.    The  exterior  of  the  choir  should  be  noticed. 

Intekior  (closed  12-3).  In  the  higli  choir  is  the  sumptuous  *Arca 
di  Sant'Agostino,  adorned  with  95  statuettes  and  50  reliefs,  executed  by 
one  of  the  Campionesii't')  after  1362.  On  the  sarcophagus  is  the  recum- 
bent figure  of  St.  Augustine,  whose  relics  were  carried  to  Sardinia  in 
496  by  Catholic  bishops  fleeing  from  Hippo  Regius  in  X.  Africa,  and  were 
brought  thence  to  Pavia  in  723  under  King  Liutprand.  —  The  choir-apse 
has  modern  frescoes  by  Lover  ini  and  Bcrnarai.  —  The  double -aisled 
crypt  rests  upon  21  columns. 

We  return  by  the  Via  Luitprando  to  the  Piazza  Castello  and  to 
the  old  Castle  (PI.  C,  2),  erected  by  Galeazzo  II.  in  1360-65,  now 
used  as  barracks,  and  containing  a  handsome  court  of  the  14th  cent, 
(adm.  by  permission  of  the  officer  on  guardj. 

The  Via  Pietro  Carpanelli  leads  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Piazza  Cas- 
tello to  the  Gothic  cliurcii  of  Sail  Francesco  (PI.  C,  2,  3),  of  the 
13th  cent.,  with  a  modernized  interior.  The  rich  brick  facade  was 
restored  in  1897.  —  In  the  vicinity  stands  the  Collegio  Ghislieri 
(PI.  C,  3),  founded  in  1569  by  Pius  V.  (Ghislieri),  a  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  whom  (PI.  14)  has  been  erected  in  the  piazza  in  front.  —  The 
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adjacent  iS'cMo^a  di  Pitfura  (P\.  16;  D,  3)  contains  a  small  picture- 
gallery,  including  a  Bearing  of  the  Cross  by  Ambrogio  Borgognone. 

The  former  Cnllegio  Castiglioni  (now  Casa  Brugnatelli),  Via 
San  Martino  18  (PI.  C,  2),  contains  good  frescoes  by  Bonifazio 
Bembo  (1475)  in  the  old  oratory.  —  The  Via  Sant'  Ulderico  leads 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  Via  Lazzaro  Spallanzani  (PI.  C,  3), 
in  which  three  ancient  Brick  Towers  are  preserved. 

In  the  Via  Defendente  Sacchi,  a  little  to  the  S.W.,  is  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  di  Canepanova  (PI.  6;  C,  3),  a  small  octagonal 
structure  designed  by  Bramante  (1492)  but  not  completed  until 
1564,  with  a  passage  round  the  top.  —  In  the  vicinity  is  the  former 
Palazzo  Mezzaharha,  a  handsome  baroque  edifice  of  1729-30,  now 
the  Municipio  (PI.  C,  3).  —  The  Palazzo  Rossi  (formerly  Botti- 
gella),  Via  Mazzini  14  (PI.  C,  B,  3),  has  a  fine  Renaissance  court  and 
portal  by  Amadeo,  in  the  style  of  Bramante. 

To  the  W.  of  the  town,  i/.^  M.  outside  the  Porta  Cavour  (PI.  A,  3), 
lies  the  church  of  San  Salvatore,  founded  in  the  7th  cent,  under 
King  Aribert,  but  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  15 -16th  centuries.  — 
About  Vs  M-  farther  on  is  the  church  of  San  Lanfranco,  formerly 
San  Sepolcro  (12th  cent.),  with  the  sarcophagus  of  Bishop  Lan- 
franco  Beccari  (d.  1198),  by  Amadeo  (1498),  who  executed  also  some 
of  the  fine  terracotta  sculptures  in  the  cloisters  (1467). 

From  Pa  via  to  Alessandria  via  Torreberbtti  (p.  226)  and  Valekza 
(p.  226).  4OV2  M.,  railway  in  ca.  2V4-43/4  hrs.  (fares  7  fr.  55,  5  fr.  30,  3  fr.  40  c). 
The  line  crosses  the  Ticino  and  intersects  the  broad  plain  of  the  Po,  in 
a  S.W.  direction.     Unimportant  stations. 

From  Pavia  to  Cremona  (Mantua),  46  M.,  railway  in  2-31/2  hrs.  (fares 
8  fr.  60,  6  fr.  5,  3  fr.  90  c).  —  The  line  intersects  the  fertile  plain  watered 
by  the  Po  and  the  Olona.  —  9'/2  M-  Belgioioso,  with  a  handsome  chateau. 
—  261/2  M.  C'asalpusterlengo,  where  the  line  unites  with  that  from  Milan 
to  Bologna  (p.  434).  —  30  M.  Codogno  (p.  434).  Thence  to  (46  M.)  Cremona, 
see  R.  39. 

From  Pavia  to  Stradella,  via  Bressatia  -  Bottarone  (see  below), 
20  M.,  railway  in  I-I1/4  hr.     Stradella,  see  p.  433. 

From  Pavia  to  VerceUi,  see  p.  226. 


The  Railway  to  Genoa  crosses  the  Ticino  and,  beyond  (26  M.) 
Cava  Manara,  the  Po  by  a  bridge  V2  M.  long.  At  (30  V2  M.)Bressana- 
Bottarone  diverges  the  above-mentioned  branch  to  Stradella  (p.  433). 
331/2  M.  Lungavilla. 

381/.^  M.  Vogh^ra  (310  ft.;  Railumy  Restaurant;  Italia), 
with  14,600  inhab.,  perhaps  the  ancient  Iria,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Staffora,  was  once  fortified  by  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti.  The 
ancient  church  of  San  Lorenzo  was  remodelled  in  1600.  —  From 
Voghera  to  Piacenza,  see  R.  56. 

The  steam-tramway  from  Voghera  to  Stradella  (p.  433)  passes  the  vil- 
lage of  (41/2  M.)  3Iontebello.  famous  for  the  battle  of  9th  June,  1800  (five 
days  before  the  battle  of  Marengo).  Here,  too,  on  20th  May,  1859,  the 
first  serious  encounter  between  the  Austrians  and  the  united  French  and 
Sardinian  armies  took  place. 
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Another  light  railway  connects  Voghera  with  (5  M.)  Rivanazzano, 
the  station  for  Saltce  (Grand-Hotel,  P.  10-14  fr. ;  Alb.  Milano,  P.  7-9  fr.), 
a  small  watering-place,  with  iodine  and  saline  baths. 

At  (43'/.>  M.)  Pontecurone  we  cross  the  impetuous  Ci(rone  (dry 
ill  suniiucri.    Country  fertile. 

49  M.  Tortona  (395  ft.;  Hot.  d' Europe  et  Moderne,  good; 
Alb.  Nazionale :  cab  to  the  Castello  1 Y21  to  Salice  4  fr.),  the  ancient 
Dertona,  a  town  of  11,300  inhab.,  on  the  ScHvia,  was  destroyed 
in  1155  by  Frederick  Barbarossa.  The  Cathedral  dates  from  1584. 
The  ancient  church  of  Santa  Maria  dei  Canali  (9th  cent.)  was 
rebuilt  in  the  13th  century.  The  chapel  of  the  Episcopal  Palace 
contains  a  winged  picture  by  Macrino  d'Alba  (1499).  In  tlie  Museo 
Romano  (adra.  1  fr.)  is  a  remarkable  ancient  sarcophagus.  Fine 
view  from  the  Castello,  a  fortress  since  the  16th  century. 

From  Tortona  a  branch-railway  runs  to  (01/2  M.)  Castelnuovo  Scrivia, 
and  a  steam-tramway  to  Sale  (p.  t)2). 

From  Tortona  to  Turin  via  Alessa)tdria,  see  RR.  56,  13c. 

6O1/2  M.  Novi,  and  thence  to  (94  M.)  Genoa,  see  R.  13  c. 


39.  Prom  Milan  to  Cremona  via  Codogno. 

51'/o  M.  Railway  in  13/4-21/2  hrs.  (fares  9  fr.  05,  6  fr.  75,  1  fr.  35  c.). 
Carriages  are  changed  at  Codogno. 

From  Milan  to  (35 Y2  M.)  Codogno.,  see  p.  434.  Our  train  di- 
verges here  from  the  main  line  to  the  E.  —  Near  (39^2  M-)  ^i^' 
zighetfone,  where  Francis  I.  was  confined  after  the  battle  of  Pavia 
(p.  240),  we  cross  the  Adda  (p.  214),  which  is  here  navigable.  — 
49  M.  Cava  Tigozzi.  ' 

5l7->  M.  Cremona.  —  Railway  Station  (Restaurant),  outside 
the  Porta  Milano  fPl.  C,  1).  —  Hotels.  *n6t.  Roma.  Piazza  Roma  11 
(PI.  E,  F,  3),  R.  from  3,  omn.  3/4  fr. ;  Alb.  Fontana  fPl.  c;  F,  3),  Vicolo 
dellc  Osteric  6.  with  popular  restaurant,  R.l'/-..  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Pavunc 
(PI.  d;  F,  3),  Via  Beciherie  Vecchie  3;  Pesce  d'Orn,  Via  Beltrami,  near 
the  Piazza  del  Conuine,  good  and  quiet.  —  Cafes.  Caffe- Ristorantc 
Soreahii,  good,  Ca/fe  Gainbrinu.i.  both  in  the  Piazza  Runia. 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  Piazza  Roma.  —  Cabs.  Per 
drive  1  fr.,  at  night  1  fr.  20  c. ;  per  Vj  hr.  1  fr.  20  c,  each  addit.  Vs  l>r- 
'/a  fr.     Luggage  free.  —  Photographs  at  BetrVs,  Via  Mazzini. 

Cremona  (147  ft.),  the  capital  of  a  province  and  an  episcopal 
see,  with  30,200  inhab.,  lies  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Po,  and  is  important  for  its  silk-culture. 

The  original  town  was  wrested  liy  the  Romans  from  the  Gallic  Ceno- 
mani  and  colonized  by  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war 
(218  B.C.).  It  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  N.  Italy,  but 
in  A.D.  70,  during  the  civil  wars,  it  was  reduced  to  ruins  by  the  Emp. 
Vespasian,  who,  however,  afterwards  restored  it.  'Bcllis  externis  intacta 
civilibus  infclix'  is  the  summary  of  its  history  by  Tacitus.  The  Goths 
and  Longobards,  especially  KingAgilulf  (603).  as  well  as  the  subsequent 
conflicts  between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  did  great  damage  to  the  town. 
Cremona  espoused  the  cause  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  against  Milan  and 
Crema,  sind  subscijucntly  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Viseonti  (1335) 
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and  of  Francesco  Sforza  (p.  151),  who  had  married  Bianea  Maria  Visconti  in 
the  old  church  of  San  Sigismondo  here.  Thenceforward  it  bclonsed  to  Milan. 
On  1st  Feb.,  1702,  Prince  Eugene  surprised  the  French  marshal  Villeroi  here 
and  took  him  prisoner.    In  1799  the  Austrians  defeated  the  French  here. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  far-famed  Violins  and  Violas  of  Cremona 
were  Andrea  Amati  (ca.  1510-80)  and  Niccolo  Amati  (1596-1684),  Antonio 
Stradivari  (1614-1728),  and  Giuseppe  Ant.  Guarneri  (1683-1745). 

Paikting.  Boccaccio  Boccaccino  (ca.  1467-1524),  who  for  a  time  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Griov.  Bellini  (p.  351)  iu  Venice,  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Cremona  school  of  painting.  The 
frescoes  of  his  assistants  Altohello  da  Melone  and  Gian  Franc.  Bembo 
show  the  influence  of  Romauino  (p.  262)  and  Pordenone  (p.  352),  who  worked 
side  by  side  with  them  in  the  cathedral.  The  traditions  of  Boccaccino 
were  continued  by  his  son,  Camilla  Boccaccino,  and  by  Galeazzo  Campi 
(1477-1536).  The  younger  Campi,  Giulio  and  Antonio,  were  mainly  sub- 
ject to  the  sway  of  Giulio  Romano.  Cremona  was  the  birthplace  of  So- 
fonisba  Angiiissola  (1535-1632),  who,  like  her  five  sisters,  practised  the 
art  of  painting,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  her  contemporaries.  She 
afterwards  retired  to  Genoa,  and  even  in  her  old  age  attracted  the  ad- 
miration of  Van  Dyck. 

In  the  Piazza  dei  Comttne  (PI.  F,  4)  rises  the  imposing  Tor- 
razzo,  an  octagonal  tower  397  ft.  in  height,  erected  in  1261-84 
on  a  square  base  of  earlier  date  (12th  cent.?),  and  connected  with  the 
cathedral  by  the  Berfazzola,  a  loggia  begun  in  1497  but  not  com- 
pleted until  1738.  Extensive  view  from  the  top.  —  Opposite  the 
tower  is  the  Gothic  *Palazzo  Comunale  (now  the  Municipio) 
of  1206-45  (restored),  with  a  fine  Eenaissance  portal,  a  few  pictures 
by  masters  of  the  Cremona  school,  and  a  rich  marble  chimney-piece 
by  Gaspare  Pedoni  (1502).  Adjacent  to  the  left  is  the  Gothic 
Palazzo  dei  Ginreconsidti  (called  Pal.  dei  Militi  until  1393),  of 
1292,  restored  in  1871. 

The  *Cathedral  (PL  F,  4),  a  vaulted  structure  in  the  Lombard- 
Romanesque  style,  erected  in  1107-90,  has  a  rich  main  facade,  em- 
bellished with  columns,  and  tasteful  brick  facades  on  the  transepts, 
especially  the  S.  one.  Above  the  portal  are  statues  (Madonna  and 
saints;  ca.  1341)  in  the  style  of  Giov.  di  Balduccio ;  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Folchino  degli  Schizzi  (d.  1357)  is  by  Bonino  da  Cam- 
pione.  The  Renaissance  pediment  was  added  by  Alberto  Severo 
(1491);  the  statues  of  saints  above  the  rose-window  are  by  Pietro 
de  Rhaude  (1501),  who  designed  also  the  three  round  turrets. 

The  Interior  with  its  aisles,  and  transepts  also  flanked  with  aisles, 
is  covered  with  frescoes  by  Boccaccio  Boccaccino  (ca.  1506-18),  Bomaninn 
(1519-20),  Pordenone  (1520-22),  and  later  masters  of  the  Cremona  School. 
such  as  Camillo  Boccaccino,  Altohello  da  3Ielone,  Pietro  and  Gian  Fi-anc. 
Bembo,  the  Campi,  and  Gatti.  Over  the  arches  of  the  nave,  on  both 
sides,  are  long  series  of  frescoes.  Left  wall:  above  the  iirst  four  arches, 
Boccaccio  Boccaccino,  Life  of  the  Virgin,  in  eight  scenes:  5th  arch,  G/aw 
Francesco  Bembo,  The  Magi,  and  Presentation  in  the  Temple;  beyond 
the  organ,  Altobello  da  3Telone,  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents;  above  the  last  arch,  Boccaccino,  Christ  teaching  in  the  Temple. 
The  colossal  figures  of  Christ  and  four  saints  in  the  apse  are  by  Boccac- 
cino. Right  wall:  above  the  first  three  arches,  Ifelone,  Last  Supper, 
Christ  washing  the  Disciples'  feet,  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  Christ 
taken  by  the  soldiers,  Christ  before  Caiaphas;  above  the  ith  and  5th  a,rches, 
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Romaiiino,  *Christ  led  out  to  be  rnioified,  Scourging  of  Christ,  Crown 
of  Tliorns,  EooeHomo;  above  the  last  three  arehes,  towards  the  facade, 
Pordenone's  three  oclebrated  *Passion  Scenes:  Christ  before  Pilate,  Christ 
and  St.  Veronica,  Bearing  of  the  Cross.  On  the  front  wall,  Crucifixion 
with  the  Entombment  and  Resurrection  below,  all  hy  Porde7wne.  —  In 
tlie  1st  chapel  on  the  right,  Pordenonc,  Madonna  with  SS.Paul  and  Domi- 
nie.    The  two  pulpits  arc  embellished  with  reliefs  from   an    old  tomb, 

bv  Amad^jo  (1482).  —  The  choir  contains  fine  Renaissance  .stalls  by  Giov. 
Maria  Plntiiia  (1482-90).  Tlie  high-altar-piece  (Assumption)  is  by  Bent. 
Gatti.  The  chapel  of  the  Host  (1569),  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  is 
elaborately  frescoed  by  the  Campi.  —  In  the  right  transept  is  a  fresco, 
by  GiitUo  Campi,  representing  the  history  of  Esther;  in  the  left  transept, 
a'  relief  by  Amadeo  (St.  Himerius  distributing  alms).  —  The  sacristy 
('Camerone  dell'Economato')  contains  a  beautiful  enamelled  silver  cross  by 
Amhr.  Pozzi  and  Agost.  Hacchi  (1478).  —  In  the  crypt  stands  the  sarco- 
phagus of  SS.  Peter  and  Marcellinus,  by  Bened.  Briosco  (1507). 

Near  the  cathedral  to  the  S.  are  the  octagonal  Battistero 
(PI.  F,  4),  of  1167,  and  the  .subterranean  Campo  Santo,  in  the  pave- 
ment of  which  are  curious  old  mosaics  (Hercule.s  andNessus;  Piety 
wounded  by  Cruelty;  Faith  tearing  out  the  tongue  of  Discord,  etc.); 
key  at  the  Vescovado,  entered  through  No.  3. 

The  Piazza  Roma  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  to  the  N.W.  of  the  cathedral, 
is  laid  out  with  gardens  (music  on  Sun.  and  Thurs.  evenings). 

A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Piazza  Roma,  in  the  "Via 
Ugolani  Dati  (PL  E,  2),  stands  the  old  Palazzo  Dati,  erected  in  15fil  in 
the  late-Renaissance  style  of  Gal.  Alessi  and  now  a  hospital.  The  *Court 
and  staircase  are  very  fine.  — To  the  E.,  at  No.  7  Corso  di  Porta  Vcnezia, 
is  the  Palazzo  Fodri  (now  the  Monte  di  Pieta:  PI.  G,  2,  3),  dating  from 
the  15th  century.  The  elegant  brick  facade  is  embellished  with  a  charm- 
ing frieze  of  Nereids,  coats-of-arms,  and  portrait-heads,  and  in  the  court 
is  a  frieze  of  Bacchantes.  —  Farther  on,  near  the  Porta  Vcnezia  (p.  247), 
is  the  church  of  SanV Ahhondio  (PI.  G,  2),  rebuilt  since  1579,  with  an 
early  work  (1527)  of  Giulio  Campi  (Madonna  with  SS.  Nazarius  and  Celsus) 
and  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Altobello  da  Melone.  In  the  sacristy 
are  some  cabinets  by  G.  M.  Platina. 

From  the  Municipio  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  leads  to  the 
W.  to  the  former  Palazzo  Beale,  now  the  Istitvto  Ala  Ponzoni 
for  industriat  art,  which  contains  the  interesting  Museo  Civico 
(PI.  E,  4);  adm.  daily  10-3,  50  c;  every  alternate  Sun.  free. 

On  the  Staircase  are  sculptures,  mosaics,  etc.  —  First  Floor.  From 
Room  I  (anteroom),  with  frescoes  from  ancient  churnhes  and  small  sculp- 
tures, we  pass  tlirougli  a  handsome  Renaissance  doorway  to  Room  II, 
which  contains  enamels,  bronzes,  miniatures,  book-bindings,  ivory  carvings, 
and  terracottas.  —  Rooin  III.  Medals  and- plaquettes ;  also  Trinity,  by 
Vine.  Civerchio,  and  other  paintings.  —  Room  IV.  Paintings.  140.  Gian 
Franc.  Bemho ,  Madonna;  142.  Camillo  Boccaccino ,  Madonna  and  two 
saints;  llfi.  Boccaccio  Boccaccino,  Madonna  enthroned  with  SS.  Anthony 
of  Padua  and  Stephen  (1518);  115.   Gal.  Campi,  Madonna  and  two  saints. 

—  Room  V.  Miniatures  anil  paintings.  197.  Lor.  di  Credii'i),  Madonna; 
Carlo  CrivclU,  Ifil.  San  Nicolo   of  Tolentino  (retonchcd),   162.  Madonna. 

—  In  the  following  rooms  arc  works  by  early  Netherlandish  masters  [Jan 
Provost,  Madonna),  drawings,  modern  paintings,  sculptures,   etc. 

On  the  .Second  Fi.oou  are  old  prints,  views  of  Cremona,  designs  of 
frescoes,  weapons,  uniforms,  and  natural  history  collec^tions. 

The  Via  del  Teatro,  the  next  turning  on  the  S.  but  one  from  the 

Corso  Vittor.  Eman.,  leads  to  the  church  of  San  Pietbo  al  Po 
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(PI.  E,  5),  built  in  1563-68  by  Ripari.  Over  the  fourth  altar  to 
the  left,  Madonna  and  saints,  by  Gian  Franc.  Bemho  (1524).  The 
rich  ceiling-paintings  are  by  Ant.  Campi  and  other  masters. 

The  Via  Ponchielli  leads  to  the  N.  from  the  Museum  towards 
Sant'  Agostino  (PI.  D,  3),  a  church  of  the  14th  cent. :  first  chapel 
on  the  right,  Piet;i,  by  (xiulio  Camjn;  last  side-altar  but  one, 
*Madonna  and  two  saints,  hj  Perugino  (1494);  left,  beside  the  4th 
altar,  portraits  of  Francesco  Sforza  and  his  wife  Bianca  Maria  Vis- 
conti,  frescoes  by  Bonif.  Bemho  (retouched). 

We  now  follow  the  Via  Guido  Grandi,  passing  on  the  right  the 
small  church  of  Santa  Margherita  (PI.  D,  3),  built  and  adorned 
with  frescoes  by  Giulio  Campi  (1546),  and,  farther  on,  to  the  left, 
No.  1,  the  Palazzo  Trecchi  (PI.  C,  2),  in  the  early-Eenaissance  style. 
In  the  Piazza  Garibaldi  (PI.  C,  D,  2),  on  the  right,  stands  the 
church  of  Sant'  Agata  (PI.  D,  2),  with  a  classicist  fagade  (1845). 
To  the  right,  within  this  church,  is  the  Renaissance  monument  of 
Franc.  Trecchi,  hy  Gian  Oristoforo  Romano  (1502);  beside  the 
high-altar,  four  large  frescoes  by  Giulio  Campi  (1536). 

From  the  piazza  the  Corso  Garibaldi  leads  to  the  N.W.  to  the 
Porta  Milano  (PI.  C,  1)  and  the  station.  Near  the  gate,  adjoining 
the  church  of  San  Luca  (PL  C,  1),  is  the  Oratorio  di  Crista 
Risorto,  a  tasteful  brick  edifice  of  the  early  Renaissance  (1503); 
the  interior,  renewed  in  the  baroque  style,  contains  frescoes  by 
Malosso  (ca.  1600). 

Not  far  from  the  Porta  Milano,  at  Via  Bertesi  8  (PI.  C,  D,  1), 
stands  the  Pal.  Raimondi  (now  Repellini),  an  early-Renaissance 
brick  structure,  containing  sculptures  by  Pedoni.  In  the  Via  Pa- 
lestro  (PI.  D,  1,  2)  is  the  Pal.  Stanga,  with  a  baroque  facade  and 
a  fine  colonnade  of  the  early  Renaissance. 

About  11/4  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  Porta  Venczia  (PL  H,  2)  is  the  church 
of  San  Sigismondo,  a  magnificent  early -Renaissance  edifice  by  Bart, 
Gazzo  (14H3),  with  frescoes  and  pictures  by  Camillo  Boccaccino,  Gitdio 
and  Ant.  Campi,  and  other  Cremonese  masters;  high-altar-piece  hy  Giulio 
Campi  (1540),  Madonna  with  saints,  and,  below,  Francesco  Sforza  and  his 
wife,  founders  of  the  church.  San  Sigismondo  is  a  station  on  the  steam- 
tramway  from  Cremona  to  Casalmaggiore  (p. 269).  —  Near  the  village  of 
[^e  Torri  lies  the  beautiful  Villa  Sacerdoti. 


From  Cremona  to  Brescia,  3IV2  M.,  railway  in  IV"-!'/*  l""-  (fares 
5  fr.  95,  4  fr.  15,  2  fr.  70  c.).  —  7  M.  Olmeneta,  see  p.  259.  —  271/2  M. 
San  Zeno-Folzano,  see  p.  269.  —  SH/n  M.  Brescia,  see  p.  260. 

From  Cremoka  to  Mantua,  411/2  M.  ,  railway  in  11/2-1^/4  hi"-  (fares 
7  fr.  80,  5  fr.  45,  3  fr.  50  c).  —  18  M.  Piadena  (115  ft.)  is  the  junction 
of  the  Brescia  and  Parma  line  (p.  269).  —  21  M.  Bdzzolo  (98  ft.),  with  an 
old  castle  of  the  Gonzagas  (p.  315).  —  We  cross  the  Oglio  near  (271/2  M.) 
Marcaria.  —  34  M.  Castellucchio.  To  the  left  lies  the  Lago  Superiore 
(p.  314).  —  411/2  M.  Mantua,  see  p.  314. 

From  Cremona  to  Borgo  San  Donniko,  21  M. ,  railway  in  I-I1/2  hr. 
(express  fares  4  fr.  35,  3  fr.  5  c,  2  fr.).  —  13  M.  Busseto  (130  ft.;  Alb. 
del  Angela),  a  little  town  with  1700  inhab.,  is  the  chief  intermediate 
station.    The  Chiesa  del  Minori  Osservanti,  the  principal  church,  possesses 
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a  Pieta,  an  admirable  early  work  (ca.  1475)  by  Guido  Mazzoni  (p.  451) 
Stcam-traiiiway  to  Parma,  sec  p.  448.  —  21  M.  Boryo  San  Donnino  and 
thence  to  Bologna,  see  p.  438. 

From  Cremona  to  Piacenza,  191/4  M.,  steam-tramway  in  IV2-2  hr8. 
The  road  (comp.  PI.  D,  5)  intersects  the  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po, 
after  crossing  the  river  with  its  numerous  islands,  and  at  C'aorso  crosses 
the  river  formed  by  the  Chiavenna  and  Iii;ilio.  We  cross  the  Niire  at 
Roncaglia  and  proceed  to  the  W.  to  I'iaccHza  (p.  435). 

From  Cremona  to  Pavla,  see  p.  243;  to  Treviylio  (Milan),  see  pp.  259. 
2.58;  via  Fiorenzuola  to  Lvgagnano,  see  p.  437. 


40.  Prom  Milan  to  Bergamo. 

Railway.  Local  express  via  Treviglio  Ovest,  3OV2  M.  in  55  miu. 
(fares  6  fr.  30,  4  fr.  40,  2  fr.  85  c.).  Slow  train  via  Treviglio  (main  sta- 
tion), 33Vii  M.  in  lV2-l^/4  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  10,  1  fr.  70  c. ;  'biglietti  di  tariffa 
vicinale').     Finest  views  to  the  left. 

As  far  as  (16  M.)  Cassano  d'Adda  all  trains  follow  the  Milan 
to  Verona  line  (comp.  p.  258).  Thence  the  express  trains  run  via 
Trevkjlio  Ovest,  while  the  slow  trains  follow  the  main  line  to  Tie- 
viglio  (2Q  M. ;  p.  258).  —  Our  line  here  diverges  to  the  N.E.  247^  M. 
(or  271/2  M.)  Verdello;  SOVj  M.  (or  SB'/^  M.)  Bergamo. 


Bergamo.  —  Railway  Stations.  1.  Stazione  Ferroviaria,  or 
Ferrovie  dello  Stato  (PI.  E,  6;  restaurant),  for  the  lines  to  Milan  and  to 
Lecco  and  Brescia  (R.  42).  —  2.  Stazione  Valte  Brembana  (PI.  E,  F,  5,  6), 
for  the  electric  line  to  the  Valle  Brembana  (R.  41a).  —  3.  Stazione  Valle 
Seriana  (PI.  E,  6),  for  the  lino  to  the  Valle  Seriana  (R.  41b). 

Hotels.  In  the  new  town:  *H6tel  Modenie  (PL  a;  D,  5),  Viale 
della  Stazione,  with  restaurant  and  theatre,  R.  3-5,  P.  10-12,  omu.  1  fr. ; 
Alb.  Reale  Italia  (PI.  b;  C,  5),  in  the  noisy  Via  Venti  Scttembrc,  with 
restaurant,  R.  2'/2-3'/2,  omn.  '/a  f'"-.  good;  Hot.  Concordia  MenbU  (PI.  c; 
D,  5),  R.  21/2-4,  Viale  della  Stazione;  Alb.  C'appetlo  d'Oro  (PI.  d;  D,  5), 
with  restaurant,  R.  l'/.j-3  fr.,  same  street.  —  In  the  old  town:  Alb.  del 
Sole  (PI.  e;  B,  1),  Via  Bartolomeo  Colleoni,  with  terrace,  plain. 

Cafes -Restaurants.  Caffe-Rintorante  Carminoti,  at  the  Hot.  Mo- 
dcrne;  Caffe  Nazinnale,  good;  Caffe  C'cntralc,  both  on  the  Senticrone 
(PI.  D,  4);  Ristorante  Piemontcse,  Viale  Stazione  2(i.  —  Confectioner. 
Pastlcceria  Isacchi,  Viale  della  Stazione  10.  —  Bikueria.  Oambrinus. 
on  the  Senticrone. 

Cabs  (.stand  in  the  Piazza  Cavour).  Upper  town:  per  drive  (1-2  pcrs.) 
:;,  per  hr.  23/^  fr.  (3  pers.  1  fr.  extra);  trunk  40  c.  Lower  town:  per  drive 
1,  per  hr.  I1/2  fr.,  trunk  25  c. 

Tramways  (6  a.m.  to  10  p.m. ;  fare  10  c,  before  8  a.m.  5  c).  1.  Stazi- 
one Ferroviaria  (PI.  E,  6) -Piazza  CAvowr-Stazione  Funicolare  (P\.  C,  2). 
-  2.  Borgo  Santa  Catcrina  (PI.  F,  1)- Piazza  Cdvour-Cinqne  Vie  (PI.  B, 
5).  —  3.  (Mmitcro-Borfio  Palazzo  (PI.  F,  4,  .3) -Piazza  Ciivonr- Cinque  Vie. 

Cable  Tramway  (Funicolare;  PI.  C,  2)  from  the  Viale  Vittorio 
Emanuele  to  the  upper  town;  up  15  c.  (incl.  tramway  from  the  station 
20  c.),  down  10  c.  —  Another  (Tram  Funicolare),  with  a  tunnel  970  yds. 
long  and  a  rack-anil-pinion  section  of  370  yds.,  connects  the  Viale  Vittorio 
Emanuele  with  San  Vigil io  (p.  253). 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  D,  4),  Via  Masone,  near  the  Senticrone. 

Booksellers.  Fratclli  Bolia,  Via  Torquato  Tasso  7.  —  Photographs. 
TarameUi,  same  street  No.  22. 

Chief  Skjhts  (1  day).  Forenoon:  Piazza  Cavour  (p.  249),  San  Barto- 
lomeo (p.  249;,  Santo  Spirito  (p.  250),  San  Bernardino  in  Pignolo  (p.  250), 
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Academy  (p.  250).  Afternoon:  Piazza  Garibaldi  (p.  252),  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  with  the  Cappella  Colleoni  (p.  252),  view  from  the  ramparts  (p.  251) 
or  from  the  Castello  (p.  253). 

Bergamo  (790-1235  ft.),  a  provincial  capital  and  episcopal  see, 
with  ca.  52,000  inhab.,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Berganiasque  Alps 
(Aljji  Orobie),  at  the  junction  of  theii-  two  main  valleys,  the  Valle 
Brembana  (p.  254)  and  the  Valle  Seriana  (p.  256).  The  town  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  parts,  the  Cittd  Alta,  or  upper  town,  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  hills  and  strongly  fortified  by  the  Venetians  in 
1561-88,  and  the  much  larger  Cittd  Plana,  -or  lower  town,  in  the 
plain,  embracing  the  former  suburbs  of  Borgo  San  Leonardo,  Borgo 
Pignolo,  Borgo  Santa  Caterina,  Borgo  Sant'Antonio,  and  Borgo  Pa- 
lazzo. Bergamo  is  one. of  the  busiest  of  the  smaller  trading  and 
manufacturing  towns  of  Italy,  with  numerous  cotton,  silk,  and  other 
factories, 

Bergamo,  the  Barra  of  prehistoric  (Umhrian  ?)  times  and  the  Bcrgivio 
of  the  Conomani  (p.  261),  is  mentioned  in  documents  of  the  8th  cent,  as 
Bergamum  or  Bergomo.  After  resisting  a  siege  by  Fredericlt  Barbarossa 
in  1166  the  town  became  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  league 
of  Lombard  towns.  From  1296  onwards  it  suffered  much  from  the  feuds 
between  the  Ghibellines  led  by  the  Suardi  family  aud  the  Guelphs  under 
the  Colleoni.  The  Visconti  took  possession  of  Bergamo  in  1343,  and 
from  1428  till  1797  it  belonged  to  Venice,  with  the  exception  of  the  interval 
1509-29.  —  The  once  famous  fair  of  Bergamo  (Fiera  di  Sant'  Alessandro, 
Aug.  22nd  to  Sept.  8th)  has  lost  its  importance. 

a.  LoTver  To"wti. 

From  the  railway  station  (PI.  E,  6)  the  broad  Viale  della  Sta- 
zione  (PI.  D,  5)  leads  to  the  Porta  Nuova  (PI.  D,  4,  5)  and  the 
Piazza  Cavoue  (PI.  C,  D,  4,  5),  the  latter  with  monuments  to  Cavour, 
Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  and  Lorenzo  Mascheroni  (1750-1800),  the 
mathematician.  —  The  Sentierone  (PI.  D,  4),  the  broad  walk  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  open  space  formerly  used  for  the  fair  (see  above), 
is  the  'Corso'  of  Bergamo  (band  on  Sun.  afternoon).  Opposite  it  are 
the  Teatro  Donizetti  (PL  D,  4;  1797-99)  and  the  Piazza  del  Muni- 
cipio  (P!.  D,  4),  with  a  monument  by  Jerace  (1897)  to  the  composer 
Gaetano  Donizetti  (1798-1848),  who  was  a  native  of  Bergamo. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  Cavour,  at  tiie  corner  of  the  Via  Borfuro 
and  the  Via  Sant' Alessandro,  which  ascends  to  the  upper  town,  rises 
the  large  church  of  Sant' Alessandro  in  Colonna  (PI.  B,  C,  4),  re- 
built in  1447  and  1780,  and  containing  an  altar-piece  by  Romanino  (p.  262; 
Assumption)  in  the  left  transept.  The  church  is  named  from  the  partly 
antique  column  in  front  of  it,  at  which  St.  Alexander,  tutelary  saint  of 
Bergamo,  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  The  elaborate  and  con- 
spicuous campanile  dates  from  1905. 

At  the  end  of  the  Sentierone,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Torquato 
Tasso,  is  the  church  of  San  Bartolomeo  (PI.  D,  4),  restored  in 
the  17th  cent,  (fagade  of  1901).  Behind  the  high-altar  is  one  of  the 
chief  works  of  Lor.  Lotto,  *Madonna  surrounded  by  ten  saints 
(1516).  Fine  choir-stalls  by  Fra  Damiano  (1520).  —  At  the  end 
of  the  Via  Torquato  Tasso,  to  the  right,  is  the  church  of  — 
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Santo  Spirito  (PI.  E,  3).  The  aisleless  *Intcrior,  in  the  early- 
Renaissance  style,  is  clue  partly  to  Pietro  Isabella  (ca.  1521). 

Left,  1st  chapel :  Prcvitali,  John  the  Baptist,  surrounded  by  SS.  Bar- 
tholomew, Nicholas  of  Bari,  Joseph,  and  Dominic,  the  painter's  masterpiece 
(1515).  Left,  2nd  chapel:  Borgognone,  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  God 
the  Father,  Annunciation;  on  the  left,  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Jerome; 
on  the  right,  SS.  Augustine  and  Francis  (1508).  Left,  5th  chapel  and  in 
the  sacristy:  Tombs  of  the  Tasso  family  (see  below),  of  the  17th  century. 
Right,  Ith  chapel:  Lotto,  *Madonna  and  four  saints;  above,  angels  ina 
glory  (1521).  Right,  5th  chapel:  Prcvitali,  Madonna  and  four  saints  (1525), 
Resurrection  (finished  by  Ag.  da  Caverscgno). 

A  little  to  the  N.,  in  the  quaint  Via  Pignolo^  which  ascends 
sharply,  is  the  little  clmrch  of  San  Bernardino  i7i  Pignolo  (PI. 
E,  3;;  in  the  choir  is  a  *Holy  Family  with  SS.  Anthony  Abbas, 
Joachim,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Bernardino,  by  Lor.  Lotto  (1521).  — 
Higher  up  are  several  palaces  with  fine  courtyards  in  the  early-Re- 
naissance style,  including  tlic  Casa  Grataroli  (No.  72;  now  the 
Circolo  Artistico),  the  Casa  Casotti  (No.  76;  now  the  Casa  Rathgeb), 
and  the  Casa  Eredi  Terzi  (No.  108).  The  Casa  Tasso  (No.  80; 
now  the  Casa  Baldini)  partly  belonged  to  the  Tasso  family  (p.  255) 
in  the  16-I7th  centuries.  —  Close  by  is  the  church  of  — 

SanV Alessandro  della  Crave  (PI.  D,  2),  restored  in  the  17th 
cent,  and  containing  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  G.  B.  Moroni 
and,  in  the  sacristy,  a  portrait  by  Moroni  and  a  Crucifixion  by 
Prcvitali  (1514).  —  To  the  right  the  Via  San  Tommaso  descends  to 
the  Porta  Santa  Caterina  (tramway,  see  p.  248),  before  reaching 
which  we  come  to  the  — 

Aecademia  Cari'ara  (PI.  E,  1),  a  school  of  art  founded  by 
Count  Giac.  Carrara  in  1795,  with  a  valuable  *Picture  Gallery 
{Galleria  Carrara,  Gal.  Marelli,  and  Gal.  Lochis;  open  daily, 
10-4,  adm.  1  fr. ;  on  1st  and  3rd  Sun.  of  each  month  from  March 
to  Nov.,  free).  Director,  Sig.  Valentino  Bernardi.    No  catalogue. 

Ghound  Flock.  Rooms  I-V.  Art-industrial  Museum.  —  VI.  Room. 
Historical  and  topographical  collection  of  Bergamo. 

Upper  Floor.  Gali.eria  Carrara  and  Lochis.  —  VIL  Room.  Minia- 
tures, designs,  and  engravings.  —  VIIL  Room.  Pictures  by  less  well- 
known  Bergamasque  masters.  —  IX.  Room.  Portraits  by  Fra  Vittore 
Crhislandi  (snrnamed  Frate  di  Galgario).  —  X.  Room.  Lorenzo  Lotto, 
*53.  Holy  Family  and  St.  Catharine;  *55.  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine 
(1533);  *51.  Portrait  of  a  lady;  50-50.  Three  panels  of  the  predella  of 
Santo  Stefano  at  Fortino;  *63.  lac.  Palma  Vecchio,  Madonna  and  saints; 
G.  li.  Moroni.  *68.  Portrait  of  Bernardo  Spino,  *C,9.  Pace  Rivola  Spino, 
71.  Portrait  ot  a  child;  Giov.  Cariani,  73.  The  slave,  *71.  Portrait  of 
G.  B.  da  Caravaggio;  82,  87,  93.  Moroni,  Portraits.  —  XL  Room.  Paint- 
ings by  Frniiccnco  di  Siiiioiie  da  Sa)itacroce,  Girolamo  da  Santacroce, 
Andrea  Cordcgliaghi  (108),  Andrea  Prcvitali  (109,  110,  113,  etc.),  etc.  — 
XII.  and  XIII.  Hooras:  Modern  artists.  —  XIV.  Room.  Frescoes.  — 
XV.  Room  (Vcni'tian  .School  of  the  lath  cent.).  153.  Bart.  Moniagna, 
Madonna  and  saiiits;  Carjiaccio,  155.  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  162.  St.  Rocco 
and  a  devotee;  101.  Inc.  llclliiti,  Madonna;  *1()7.  Giov.  Bellini,  Madonna; 
*lij8.  AntoncUo  dn  Messina,  St.  Sebastian;  1()9.  I.Mzzaro  Bantiani,  Holy 
Trinity;  *l'H).  Andrea  Mantegna,  Madonna;  172.  Carlo  C'ricelli,  175. 
Bartol.    Vivarini,   Madonnas;  182.    lacobcKo  del  Fiore,    Madonna   and 
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Childs,  with  six  panels  of  the  life  of  Christ.  —  XVI.  Room.  Venetian 
Masters  of  the  16 -18th  centuries.  18.5.  Rommiino ,  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds;  186.  G.  F.  Caroto ,  Massacre  of  the  Innocents;  187.  Dom. 
TeotocopvU,  surnamed  II  Greco,  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata;  191. 
Bonifacio  Veronese,  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  Aless.  Bo7ivicino,  surnamed 
II  Moretto,  *192.  The  Redeemer  with  a  devotee,  202.  Holy  Family;  203, 
20i.  Paris  Bordo7ie,  Vintage;  205.  Giorgioue{?),  Orpheus  andEurydice; 
211-218.  Franc.  ZuccareUi,  Landscapes  and  two  portraits  of  children; 
223-225.  Pietro  Longhi,  Venetian  scenes ;  *228-233.  Franc.  Ouai-di,  Eleven 
views;  240.  Bern.  Bellotto ,  Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome;  *241-245.  G.  B. 
Tiepolo,  Sacred  subjects.  —  XVII.  Room.  Emilian,  Lombard,  Tuscan,  and 
Umbrian  Painters.  263.  Cosimo  Tura,  Mailonna;  *267.  Franc.  Francia, 
Christ  with  the  cross;  279.  Vine.  Foppa,  Mount  Calvary  with  the  three 
Crucified;  288-292.  Amhr.  da  Fossano,  surnamed  II  Bergognone,  Sacred 


paintings  of  various  schools.  329.  lacopo  di  A7itoneIlo  da  Messina,  Ma- 
donna; 332-336.  Borgognone,  Saints;  338.  Vine.  Civerchio,  St.  Francis; 
342.  Girol.  Giovenone,  Madonna  and  saints;  343.  Gaud.  Ferrari,  Ma- 
donna; 368.  Giulio  Campi,  Portrait  of  Cesare  Borgia  (?).  — XIX.  Room. 
Large  Venetian  pictures  of  the  16-18th  centuries.  379-383.  Bart.  Vivarini, 
Saints;  390.  Vine.  Catena,  Christ  at  Emmaus;  394.  Marco  Basaiti,  Por- 
trait; 395.  Marco  Marziale,  Madonna;  399.  Franc.  Bonsignori,  Por- 
trait of  Gr.  F.  Gronzaga;  400.  Vittore  Belluinano,  Crucifixion;  416.  Tin- 
toretto, Portrait  of  an  old  man;  435.  Paclovanino,  Triumph  of  Venus.  — 
XX.  Room.  Foreign  painters.  444.  Simo7i  Vouet,  Armed  youth;  455,456. 
Gas2y.  Dughet,  surnamed  Poussin,  Landscapes ;  468.  DUrer  (?),  Christ  on 
tlie  way  to  Mt.  Calvary;  475.  P.  Brueghel  the  Elder,  the  Adultress ; 
*477.  Frangois  Clouet,  Portrait;  490.  J.  van  Ruysdael,  Landscape. 

Galleria  Mokelli,  bequeathed  in  1891  by  the  well-known  art-critic. 
—  I.  Room.  To  the  left,  7.  Bern.  Lnini,  Madonna;  Franc.  PeselUno, 
9.  A  judgment,  *11.  Marriage  of  Griselda  to  the  Lord  of  Saluzzo  (from 
Boccaccio's  Decameron) ;  16.  Master  of  the  Pellegrini  Cliapel  (p.  302), 
Madonna  (group  in  clay);  17.  Pisanello,  Lionello  d'Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara; 
22.  Boltrafjio,  Christ  j  a  half -figure  (an  early  work);  23.  Baldovinetti, 
Portrait  of  himself;  26.  Ambrogio  de  Predis,  Portrait  of  a  page;  *27. 
Giov.  Bellini,  Madonna;  30.  Tim.  Viti,  St.  Margaret;  31.  Ercole  Grandi, 
St.  John;  35.  Benedetto  du  Maiano,  Angel  (figure  in  clay),  belonging  to 
the  Madonna  deirOlivo  at  Prato  (p.  543);  41.  Giov.  Bellini ,  Madonna; 
44.  Ban.  Montagna,  St.  Jerome.  —  II.  Room.  To  the  left,  *61.  Basaiti, 
Portrait  (1521);  62.  Bacchiacca,  Cain  and  Abel;  66.  Sodoma,  Monster 
(Tuomo  fantastico');  *77.  B.  Fabritius,  Satyr  and  peasant;  80.  Gov. 
Flinck  (not  Rembrandt),  Portrait  (1635) ;  90.  Lenbach,  Portrait  of  MorcUi ; 
101.  Moretto,  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria;  91.  Empress  Frederick 
of  Germany,  Transitoriness  (1882). 

The  Via  della  Noca,  a  footpath  planted  with  acacias,  ascends 
from  the  Accademia  to  the  Porta  Sant'  Agostino  (p.  253). 

b.  Upper  To-wn. 

A  pretty  avenue  of  chestnnt-trees,  the  Viale  Vitt.  Emauuele 
Secondo  (cable-tramway,  p.  248),  connects  the  Piazza  Cavour  (p.  249) 
with  the  Upper  Towx,  the  ramparts  of  which  have  been  converted 
into  promenades  and  afford  fine  views  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy 
and  the  Bergamasqne  Alps. 

From  the  upper  terminus  of  the  cable-tramway,  in  the  Mercato 
delle  Scarpe,  we  may  proceed  to  the  left  through  the  Via  G-aetano 
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Donizetti  (PI.  C,  B,  2),  with  the  former  Palazzo  Fogaccia  (No.  11 ; 
now  the  Casa  deH'Arciprete)  to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  (see  below); 
or  we  may  bear  to  the  right  to  the  Bocca  (PI.  C,  1),  or  castle  (now 
a  prison),  which  was  re-erected  in  the  12-15th  cent,  on  the  CuUe 
di  SanfEiifemia  (1235  ft.),  probably  on  the  site  of  the  Roman 
capitol;  or,  finally,  we  may  go  straight  on  by  the  Via  Gombito, 
past  the  Torre  di  Gomhito  (ca.  1100;  left),  the  only  patrician 
tower  left  in  the  town,  to  (3  min.)  the  — 

Piazza  Garibaldi  (PI.  B,  1),  the  picturesque  old  market-place. 
Here,  on  the  right,  is  the  Palazzo  Nuovo,  designed  by  Scaraozzi 
(1611)  in  the  late-Renaissance  style,  but  unfinished.  The  palace 
is  now  the  Reale  Istituto  Tecnico  Vitt.  Eraanuele  and  contains  the 
Museo  di  Storia  Naturale  (adm.  on  application  to  the  custodian). 
—  Opposite  is  the  Gothic  Palazzo  delta  Ragione  (p.  172),  or  Pal. 
Vecchio,  which  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  ca.  1513;  on  the  ground- 
floor,  an  open  colonnade,  is  a  statue  of  Torquato  Tasso  (p.  255). 
The  palace  contains  the Bibliofeca.  CVi;k«(1764),  with  150,000 vols., 
including  2000  incunabula  (open  Sun.  &  Frid.  10-1,  on  other  days 
10-3).  On  the  right  rises  the  huge  Torre  Comunale,  a  clock-tower 
and  campanile  since  the  15th  century. 

In  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  behind  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  lies 
*Santa  Maria  Maggiore  (PI.  B,  2),  begun  in  the  Romanesque 
style  in  1137,  with  a  picturesque  choir;  at  the  side-entrances  are 
Gothic  lion-portals  (that  to  the  S.  by  Giov.  da  Campione,  1360). 
To  the  right  of  the  N.  portal  is  the  Cappella  Colleoni. 

The  Interior  (usual  entranre  on  the  S.  side)  has  been  restored  in  a 
rich  baroque  style.  The  nave  contains  wall-paintings  by  Paxino  da  Xova 
(much  injured),"  under  Florentine  tapestry  (from  desig-ns  by  Al.  Allori, 
1582-86).  —  The  right  aisle  contains  the  partly  restored  tomb  of  Card. 
Longo  degli  Alessandri  (d.  at  Avignon,  1319),  by  Ugo  da  Campione,  and 
the  tomb  of  Donizetti  (p.  219),  by  Vine.  Vela  (18.i.5).  —  In  the  right  iransept 
is  a  fresco,  representing  the  tree  of  St.  Bonaventura,  by  a  follower  of 
Giotto  (1317).  —  The  choir  contains  a  large  painting  by  Luca  Giordano, 
the  Israelites  crossing  the  Red  Sea.  —  The  Renaissance  *Ch()ir  Stalls  are 
by  F.  Capodiferro  (l.'>22-32)  and  other  artists  (behind)  and  by  Giov.  Belli 
(1510-77  ;  in  front).  The  fine  intarsia  work  in  the  central  panels  (covered) 
was  partly  designed  by  Lor.  Lotto.  —  In  the  treasury  (aliove  the  sacristy) 
tre  a  large  Crucifix  (i3th  cent.  V)  and  several  works  in  niello. 

The  adjoining  *Cappella  Colleoni  (shown  by  the  sagrestano), 
erected  by  G.  A.  Amadeo  in  1470-76  in  the  early-Renaissance 
style,  has  a  facade  lavishly  covered  with  marble,  which,  however, 
was  much  altered  and  adorned  with  sculptures  from  the  interior 
when  the  building  was  modernized  in  the  18th  century. 

The  interior  contains  the  tomb  of  the  founder  Bart.  Colleoni  (d.  1475; 
p.  391),  begun  by  G.  Ant.  Amadeo  (the  ui)per  parts  later),  with  reliefs 
from  tlie  life  of  Christ.  On  the  top  is  the  gilded  equestrian  statue  of 
Colleoni  \)y  Sixtim  Sin/  of  Nuremberg  (1.501).  To  the  left  is  the  smaller, 
but  beautiful  monument  of  his  daughter  Medea  (d.  1170),  also  by  Amadeo, 
and  originally  in  the  churd)  of  Basdla.  Above  the  altar  on  the  right 
are  good  sculptures;  to  the  left,  a  Holy  Family  hy  Angelica  Kanffinami 
(covered).    Fine  intarsia-work  by  G.  D.  Caniana  (ca.  1735).    The  frescoes 
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in  the  vaulting,    by  G.  B.  Tiepolo  (1782),  represent  scenes  from  the  life 
of  John  the  Baptist  and  allegorical  figures  of  Faith,  Love,  and  Hope. 

The  adjacent  Bapfisfery  (on  the  right),  by  Giov.  da  Campione 
(1340;  thoroughly  renovated  in  1660),  originally  in  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  was  re-erected  here  in  1898.  In  the  interior  are  reliefs 
of  the  Passion  (key  in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral;  fee  30-50  c). 

Opposite  is  the  Cathedral  (PL  B,  2;  Sant'Alessandro),  on 
the  site  of  the  Lombardic  church  of  San  Vincenzo.  The  present 
edifice  was  begun  in  1459,  partly  by  Filarete  (p.  158);  the  choir 
was  added  in  1650  from  a  design  by  Carlo  Fontana;  the  dome 
(1830-53)  and  facade  (1887)  are  modern. 

Interior.  1st  altar  to  the  left:  Madonna  and  saints  by  G.  B.  Moroni 
(1576);  5tli  altar  to  the  right:  Martyrdom  of  the  Bishop  St.  John  by 
Cf.  B.  Tiepolo  (an  early  work);  behind  the  high -altar,  a  Madonna,  an 
excellent  late  work  of  Giov.  Bellini  (1512;  covered). 

At  No.  9  in  the  neighbouring  Via  dell'  Arena  (PI.  A,  B,  1,  2)  is 
the  Pio  Istituto  Musicale  Gaetano  Donizetti,  with  the  small  Do7ii- 
zetti  Museum  (Museo  Donizettiano). 

A  little  to  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  Garibaldi,  at  No.  9  Via  Barto- 
lomeo  Colleoni,  is  the  Luogo  Pio  Colleoni  (PI.  B,  1),  the  dwelling 
of  Bart.  Colleoni,  who  left  it  to  the  city  for  an  orphanage  in  1466. 
The  former  reception-room  is  richly  adorned  with  frescoes,  allegor- 
ical figures,  etc.  (after  1475);  in  an  adjoining  room  is  an  equestrian 
portrait  of  Colleoni  (fresco)  by  Moroni  (fee  Y2  f'"-)- 

We  now  return  to  the  station  of  the  cable-tramway  and  proceed 
thence,  to  the  left,  through  the  Via  di  Porta  Dipinta,  passing  the 
church  of  SanV Andrea  (PI.  C,  2),  which  contains  a  Madonna  en- 
throned with  four  saints,  by  Moretto  (altar  to  the  right;  covered). 
Fine  view.  The  street  leads  to  the  church  of  San  Michele  al  Pozzo 
Bianco  (PI.  D,  1;  key  at  Sant' Andrea),  which  contains  *Frescoes 
by  Lor.  Lotto,  representing  the  Annunciation  and  the  Nativity  and 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin  (ca.  1523;  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir; 
partly  concealed  by  the  altar-piece).  —  Farther  on  in  the  same 
street  is  the  Gothic  church  of  SanfAgostino  (1444),  now  part  of  a 
barrack,  near  which  is  the  Porta  Sant' Agostino  (PI.  D,  1). 

A  more  extensive  view  than  that  from  the  ramparts  (p.  251)  is  ob- 
tained from  the  tower  of  the  old  Castello,  an  outer  fortress  rebuilt  in 
1167  and  in  1343-45,  and  blown  up  by  the  command  of  Napoleon  I. ;  it 
lies  about  8/4  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Porta  Sant' Alessandro  (PI.  A,  1), 
on  the  Monte  San  Vigilio  (1630  ft.;  inn;  cable-tramway,  see  p.  248). 

About  IV4  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  Castello  is  the  Pasco  dei  TedescM, 
commanding  a  good  view  of  the  Valle  Brerabana. 

Steam  Tramways  from  Bergamo.  1.  From  the  rail,  station  in  the 
Via  Paloocapa  (PI.  D,  5,  6)  to  Trezzo  and  Monza,  see  p.  194.  2.  From 
the  Viale  della  Stazione  (PI.  E,  6)  to  Soncino  (p.  259;  26  M.).  Intermediate 
stations:  3  M.  Seriate  (p.  258);  71/2  M.  Ca.vernago  (660  ft.),  the  station 
for  (1  M.)  the  chateau  of  Malpaga,  the  home  of  Bart.  Colleoni's  old  age, 
with  fine  but  neglected  frescoes  by  Rnmanino  (Visit  of  King  Christian 
of  Denmark  to  Malpaga,  1474) ;  15'/2  M.  Romano  (p.  259).  —  Railway  via 
Ponte  San  Pietro  (p.  258)  to  Seregno ,  see  p.  18.  From  Seregno  to  So- 
ronno,  Bitsto  Arsizio,  and  Novara,  see  p.  85. 
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41.  The  Bergamasque  Alps. 

1.  Valle  Brembana. 

Light  Railway  (electric)  from  Bergamo  (station,  PI.  E,  6)  to  San 
Qiovanid  Bianco,  19'/2  M.  in  ca.  IV4  hr.  (fares  2  fr.  50,  1  fr.  60  c.)-  — 
Diligence  from  San  Giovanni  Bianco  to  Olmo,  twice  daily  in  ca.  l^j^hT., 
and  from  Ambria  to  Serina,  twice  daily  in  2  hrs. 

Bergamo,  see  p.  248.  —  The  Light  Railway  makes  a  bend 
towards  the  N.  to  the  station  of  (IY4  M.)  Borgo  Santa  Caterina 
(PI.  F,  1),  then,  near  (2 1/0  M.)  Valtesse  (925  ft.),  it  crosses  the 
hilly  country  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  and  reaches  the  Valle  Brem- 
bana,  or  valley  of  the  Bi'embo,  near  (7  M.)  Villa  d'Almd  (980  ft.), 
an  unimportant  village  with  a  cotton-factory,  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Imagna  Valley,  which  in  old  times  was  well  known 
for  its  armourers.  A  diligence  runs  hence  via  Capizzone,  the  station 
for  the  small  sulphur-baths  of  Sant'  Omohono  (Alb.  Centrale),  to 
Valsecca.  —  8  M.  Clenezzo  (960  ft.),  with  an  old  castle  (10th  cent.), 
is  commanded  by  the  Monte  Ubione  (2935  ft.),  once  also  crowned 
with  a  castle.  Close  by  the  Imagna  is  spanned  by  a  bridge  dating 
from  the  early  middle  ages. 

Farther  on  the  train  runs  high  above  the  Brembo  and  passes 
below  the  ancient  village  of  Botta  (on  the  right);  on  the  river  below 
are  the  Bergamo  electric-power  works.  —  Beyond  (10  M.)  Seclrina 
(1065  ft.),  the  Gothic  church  of  which  (ca.  1400)  possesses  an  altar- 
piece  by  Lor.  Lotto,  the  train  traverses  a  picturesque  gorge  to 
(10  Ya  ^i-)  Brembilla  -  Seclrina,  beside  the  Ponti  di  Sedrina,  two 
old  bridges  (1570)  and  a  new  double  bridge  crossing  the  Brembo 
and  its  affluent  the  Bi-emhilla. 

From  the  Ponti  di  Sedrina  a  road  ascends  the  Brembilla  valley  to 
the  N.W.  to  (3  M.)  the  small  sulphur-baths  of  Brembilla,  its  chief  vil- 
lage, then  crosses  the  ridge  known  as  the  Foppa  Calda  and  leads  via 
{81/2  M.)  Gerosa  (2495  ft.),  the  Forcella  di  Biira  (2975  ft.),  and  Pef/hera 
(2675  ft.),  the  church  of  which  possesses  a  fine  high-altar-piece  by  Palraa 
Vecchio,  to  (18'/2  M.)  Taleggio  (2-195  ft.),  the  largest  village  in  the  Valle 
Talege/io,  5  M.  to  the  W.  of  San  Giovanni  Bianco  (p.  255). 

We  cross  the  Brembo  to  (I2V2  M.)  Zogno  (1095  ft.;  Alb. 
Italia),  the  quaint  capital  of  the  lower  Valle  Brembana,  situated  in 
a  broad,  fertile  valley.  The  parish -church  of  San  Lorenzo  con- 
ta\ns  valuable  art-treasures.  The  Monte  Canto  Alto  (3760  it.),  to 
the  S.,  commands  a  wide  view  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy. 

1372  M.  Ambria  (1065  ft.),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val  Seriria. 

From  Ambria  a  road  (diligence,  see  above)  leads  to  the  N.E.,  first 
through  a  gorge  (Gola  d' Ambria)  and  then  past  the  little  Lago  d'Algna, 
recently  formed  by  a  landslide,  to  (7  M.)  Serina  (2690  ft.;  All),  della 
Posta;  Alb.  del  Giardinetto),  at  the  W.  base  of  the  jagged  Monte  Albert 
(6625  ft.).  Serina  was  the  birthplace  of  Palma  Vecchio  (p.  351),  parts  of 
a  large  altar-piece  by  whom  arc  in  the  parish-church.  Through  the  Valle 
Antea  to  San  Giovanni  Bianco,  sec  p.  255.  —  The  road  goes  on  to  the 
N.E.  via  Valpiana  (3520  ft.)   to   the  little  mineral  bath  of  Oltre  il  Colle 
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(S380  ft. ;  Alb.  Foute  Minerale  del  Drago ;  guide,  Luigi  Manenti),  situated 
in  a  beautiful  upland  vale  of  tbe  same  name  (witb  galena-mines),  at  the 
S.W.  base  of  tbe  Pizzo  Arera  (8240  ft.). 

I5Y2  M-  San  Pellegrino,  the  station  for  the  village  of  that 
name  (Alb.  del  Papa). 

16  M.  San  Pellegrino  Terme.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxi;  usu- 
ally crowded  in  July  and  Aug.).  *Grand-H6tei,  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie 
Brembo,  near  the  station,  first  class,  R.  3-15,  B.  I'/a,  L.  1-5,  D.  6-8, 
P.  10-25,  omn.  1  fr.,  open  May-Sept.;  Hot.  des  Thermes  et  Milan,  R.  4-6, 
B.  IV4,  L.  31/2,  D.  5,  P.  11-15  fr..  May  15th-Sept.  15th;  Eden  Grand  Hotel, 
P.  from  10  fr.,  June  15th-Sept.  15th;  Posta,  R.  2V.,-3,  P.  8-10  fr.  (incl. 
wine).  May  15tli-0ct.  3l8t;  Alb.  Cavour,  R.  21/0-4,  P.8-12fr.  (incl.  wine); 
all  these  on  the  right  bank.  —  Many  hotels  meubles  (case  d'alloggio)  and 
private  apartments.  —  Cafe.    Ca/fe- Concerto  Isacchi. 

San  Pellegrino  (1165  ft.),  prettily  situated  in  the  wooded 
Valle  Brembana,  which  is  noted  for  its  equable  climate  in  summer, 
is  now  a  very  popular  health-resort  (ca.  50,000  visitors  annually). 
The  three  thermal  alkaline  springs  (80°.  6  Fahr.),  prescribed  for 
gout  and  for  aiFections  of  the  stomach,  liver,  etc.,  rise  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Brembo.  Near  the  bathing-establishment  are  the  pump- 
room  (Palazzo  della  Fonte),  the  goigeous  Kursaal  (Grande  Casino; 
adm.  2  fr.),  and  the  Teatro  Eden.  Lower  down,  on  the  Brembo,  is 
an  old  avenue  of  chestnut-trees  called  the  Viale  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

An  electric  wire-rope  railway  (nearly  1/2  M.  long;  steepest  gradient 
65 :  100)  runs  to  the  W.  from  the  Casino  in  10  min.  to  the  Pizzo  del  Sole 
or  San  Pellegrino  Kulrn  (2460  ft. ;  restaurant).  —  Another  good  point  of 
view  is  the  Paradiso  (1705  ft. ;  Ristorante  Paradiso,  with  rooms),  1  M. 
from  the  chief  square. 

"We  cross  the  Brembo  to  (lO^a  ^■)  San  Giovanni  Bianco 
(1310  ft. ;  Hot.  Vol  Brembana ;  Alb.  della  Posta ;  Alb.  Tre  Corone), 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Enna,  which  descends  from  the  Valle 
Taleggio  (p.  254).    Electric  zinc  foundry. 

Immediately  before  San  Giovanni  Bianco  a  short  branch-road  diverges 
to  tbe  left  from  the  highroad,  leading  to  the  village  of  Fuipiano  al  Brembo 
(1520  ft.),  birthplace  of  Cariani,  the  painter  (ca.  1485-1541).  —  A  mule- 
path  leads  to  the  E.  through  the  industrial  ValJe  Antea,  with  zinc-mines 
and  the  village  of  Dossena  (3235  ft.),  to  Serina  (p.  254). 

The  Road  runs  to  the  N.  to  (2  M.)  Camerata  Cornello  (1865  ft.). 
A  tablet  here  denotes  the  ancestral  abode  of  the  Tassi  family,  of 
which  the  poets  Bernardo  and  Torquato  Tasso  were  members,  as 
well  as  Omodeo  de' Tassi,  the  alleged  founder  (in  1290)  of  the  mod- 
ern postal  system  and  ancestor  of  the  princes  of  Thurn  and  Ta.xis, 
the  former  German  postmasters -general.  —  At  (5Y2  M.)  Lenna 
(1520  ft.;  Alb.  del  Sole)  the  two  upper  branches  of  the  valley 
divide  —  the  Valle  di  Mezzoldo,  to  the  W.,  and  the  Valfondra, 
to  the  E.  Farther  on  are  (6  M.)  Piazza  Brembana  (1760  ft.;  Alb. 
Piazza  Brembana,  R.  1 V2-3  fr.),  the  capital  of  the  upper  Valle  Brem- 
bana, and  (8  M.)  Olmo  al  Brembo  (1825  ft.;  Alb.  della  Salute). 

From  Olmo  an  easy  pass  leads  to  the  N.  via  Mezzoldo  (2740  ft.), 
where  tbe  road  ends  at  present,  to  the  refuge -hut  (cantoniera)  Ca''  San 
Marco  (6010  ft.)  and  the  Passo  San  Marco  (6515  ft.),  descending  to  Albar 
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redo  per  San  Marco  (2975  ft.),   in  the  Valle  del  Bitto  di  Albaredo,   and 
thence  to  Morbegno  (p.  214),  in  the  Val  Tellina. 

From  Lenna  a  road  inns  to  the  N.E.  in  the  beautiful  Valfondra  via 
the  villages  of  (IV4  M.)  Valnei/ra  (1910  ft.)  and  Main  de'  CaU-i  (2170  ft.), 
beyond  which  a  branch-road  diverges  to  the  right  for  Bordogua  and  the 
little  summer-resort  of  Rmicobello  (3110  ft.;  Grand-Hotel  Roncobello,  R. 
2V2-5,  board  6>/,>  f r. ;  Alb.  Mileri).  The  main  road  then  traverses  the  GoJa 
di  Fondra,  a  gloomy  ravine,  to  the  villages  of  (2'/2  M.)  Fnndra  (2320  ft.), 
(33/4  M.)  Trabuchello  (2580  ft.),  and  (61/4  M.)  Branzi  (2770  ft.;  Alb.  Mo- 
nad; Alb.  Berera:  guide,  Cristof.  Mimaci),  in  tlie  upi)er  jiart  of  the 
valley.  From  Branzi  a  bridle-path  lead.s  to  the  S.E.  past  the  beautiful 
Falls  of  the  Brembo  to  the  Rifngio  ai  Laghi  Gemelli  (6t>35  ft. ;  inn), 
near  the  two  mountain-lakes  on  the  W.  slope  of  Monte  Corte  (8180  ft.), 
and  thence  over  the  Passo  d^Aviagco  to  Valgoglio  and  Gromo  (p.  257). 
in  the  Val  Seriana ;  another  leads  to  the  N.  via  Valleve  (3745  ft.)  ana 
Foppolo  (4970  ft. ;  Corno  Stella)  to  the  Passo  Dordnna  (6825  ft.)  and  thence 
through  the  Val  Madre  and  past  the  village  of  that  name  to  Fttsine  and 
the  station  of  San  Pictro  -  Berbenno  (p.  214)  in  the  Val  Tellina.  The 
*Corno  Stella  (8595  ft.),  to  the  N.E.,  may  be  ascended  from  Branzi  via 
C'arona  (3610  ft.)  and  the  Passo  di  Piiblino  (7715  ft.);  from  its  summit 
a  magnificent  view  is  obtained  of  the  Bergamasque  Alps,  tiie  Val  Tellina, 
the  Alpine  chain  from  the  Gran  Paradise  and  Monte  Rosa  to  the  Ortler, 
and  the  distant  plain  of  Lombardy  (panorama  by  Bossoli).  We  may  de- 
scend from  the  pass  to  (1  hr.)  the  Alp  di  Publino  (6860  ft.;  accommoda- 
tion), near  the  picturesque  tarns  called  the  Laghi  di  Piiblino  (6905  ft.), 
and  via  (U/j  hr.)  San  Salvatnre  (4295  ft. ;  inn),  with  a  church  said  to  be 
the  oldest  in  the  Val  Tellina  (5th  cent.?),  to  (n/j  hr.)  Albosaggia  (1575  ft.), 
whence  a  road  crosses  the  Adda  to  {^U  hr.)  So)idrio  (p.  214). 

2.  Valle  Seriana. 

Railway  from  Bergamo  (station,  PI.  E,  6)  to  C'liisone,  2OV2  M.  in 
I8/4  hr.  (fares  2  fr.  70,  1  fr.  95  c.).  —  Diligence  from  Clusone  to  Bondione 
daily  in  41/4  hrs.,  to  Lovere  in  21/4  hrs.,  and  to  Vilminore  in  5'/2  hrs. 

Bergamo,  see  p.  248.  —  The  Railway  descends  to  the  N.E. 
through  the  picturesque  and  industrial  Valle  Seriana,  or  valley 
of  the  Serio,  halfway  up  which  are  many  zinc  and  lead  mines  in 
the  dolomitic  triass.  —  4V2  M.  Alzano  Maf/giure  (dbiiO  ft.),  where 
the  church  of  Snn  Martino  contains  an  altar-piece  by  Lor.  Lotto 
(Death  of  Peter  Martyr);  goodwood-carvings  in  the  sacristy.  —  8  M. 
Albino  (1140  ft.;  Alb.  Falcone),  the  chief  place  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  valley  (3700  inhab.),  was  the  birthplace  of  G.  B.  Moroni 
ip.  262);  .the  parisli  church  contains  an  altar-piece  by  him.  — 
Farther  on  the  line  is  carried  along  a  viaduct  in  the  bed  of  the 
Serio.  —  11  M.  Gazzaniga  (1255  ft.). 

At  (17  M.)  Ponte  di  No.ssa  and  ("8  M.)  Po7ite  dclla  Selva 
'1560  ft.;  Alb.  Bifii)  are  cotton-mills  driven  by  electricity. 

20'/2  M.  Clusone  (2125  h.;Alh.  Gdmbero,  good;  Alb.  Reale; 
.lib.  Ba7-zasi),  a  small  town  with  5000  inhab.,  whence  diligences 
run  to  (S'/a  M.)  Lovere  (p.  272 ;  S.E.)  and  to  Vilminore  (p.  273 ;  N.E.). 

From  Clusone  the  Hiohroad  (diligence,  see  above)  is  joined  at 
(1 V4  M.)  Villa  d'Ogna  (1770  ft.),  wlience  it  proceeds  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Serio  via  (3  M.)  Ardesio  (1945  ft.)  to  the  (3%  M.)  Ponte 
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di  Briolta,  where  the  two  roads  up  the  valley  unite.  From  this 
point  we  follow  the  right  bank  via  (5V2  M.)  Gromo  (2220  ft.;  Alb. 
Terzi,  good;  Ristorante  della  Posta),  most  picturesquely  situated, 
(71/2  M.)  Gandellino  (2220  ft.),  and  (10  M.)  Finmenero  (2600  ft.; 
Osteria  Morandi),  finally  skirting  the  S.  base  of  the  Pizzo  Redorta 
(9965  ft.),  to  (13 V2  M.)  Bondione  (2920  ft.;  Alh.  della  Cascafa, 
E.  1 V2  fi"-!  V6ry  fair;  guides,  Serafino  Bonacorsi,  Ant.  Josi,  etc.),  the 
last  village  in  the  Valle  Seriana,  encircled  by  imposing  mountains. 

A  bridle-path  (marked  by  the  I.  A.  C.)  leads  to  the  N.E.  of 
Bondione,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Serio,  passing  picturesque  cas- 
cades and  ravines  (Goi  di  Ffmc,  Goi  del  Cd),  to  the  (2  hrs.)  magni- 
ficent *Cascate  del  Serio,  which  descend  in  three  leaps  from  a 
height  of  about  1000  ft.  into  a  romantic  cauldron  environed  by 
snow-clad  mountains  (best  view  from  the  *Belvedere,  protected  by 
iron  railings).  Above  the  falls,  on  the  Piano  del  Barbellino  (3  hrs. 
from  Bondione),  is  the  finely  situated  Rifvgio  Curb  (6220  ft.)  of 
the  Italian  Alpine  Club  (inn  in  summer). 

From  the  Rifugio  the  Pizzo  RecasteUn  (9475  ft. ;  3Vo  hrs.),  the  Monte 
Gleno  (9355  ft. ;  31/2-4  lirs.),  the  Mnnte  Tnrena  (9550  ft. ;  1  hrs.),  the  Pizzo 
del  Diavolo  (9600  ft.;  4  hr.s.),  and  the  Pizzo  di  Coca  (10,015  ft.;  5  hrs.) 
may  be  ascended  with  a  guide  (10-12  fr.).  —  Hence  we  may  proceed  over 
the  Passo  della  3Ialgina  (9065  ft.)  and  through  the  finely  wooded  Val 
Malgina  to  the  N.  to  (6  hrs.)  San  Giacomn,  in  the  Val  Tellina  (a  pleasant 
trip).  Or  we  may  pass  the  small  BarbelUno  Lake  (6995  ft. ;  to  the  N.E.) 
and  the  sources  of  the  Serio  and  ascend  to  (3  hrs.)  the  Passo  di  Caronella 
(8585  ft.);  we  then  descend  through  the  Valle  di  Caronella  to  (3  hrs.) 
Carona  (accommodation  at  the  cure's)  and  (IV2  hr.)  Tresenda  (p.  215). 

3.  Val  Cavallina. 

Steam  Tramways.  1.  From  Bergamo  (station,  PI.  E,  5)  to  Sdmico, 
221/2  M.  in  21/2  hrs.  (fares  2  fr.  20,  1  fr.  40  c);  to  Tresoore,  IOV2  M.  in 
1  hr.  (fare  1  fr.  70  c.).  —  2.  From  Trescore  to  Lovere,  171/2  M.  in  IV2  ht- 

BerfiamOj  see  p.  248.  —  The  Tramway  to  Saenico  crosses  the 
Serio  near  (3  M.)  Villa  di  Serio  (900  ft.),  then  runs  to  the  E.  through 
fertile  hilly  country,  via  (SVg  M.)  Torre  de'Roveri  (895  ft.),  to 
(IOV2  M.)  Trescore  Balneario  (890  ft.;  Alh.  Sfabilimento;  Alh. 
della  Torre,  R.  2-4,  P.  7-10  fr.),  a  small  watering-place  with  sul- 
phur-baths, at  the  end  of  the  Val  Cavallina.  Near  Trescore  is 
the  Villa  Suardi,  with  frescoes  by  Lor.  Lotto  (1524). 

From  Trescore  the  tramway  first  runs  to  the  S.  to  (IIV2  M.)  Gorlaqo 
(780  ft.),  IV4  M.  from  the  station  mentioned  at  p.  258,  then  to  the  S."E. 
to  (16  M.)  Oriimello  del  Monte  (685  ft. ;  p.  258),  whence  it  ascends  to  the 
N.E.  via  (I8V2  M.)  Caleppio  to  (22V2  M.)  Sarnico  (p.  271). 

The  Tramway  to  Lovere  ascends  the  Val  Cavallina  to  the  N.E. 
from  Trescore,  running  via  (3  M.)  Bo7-go  di  Terzo  (985  ft.)  to  (7  M.) 
Spinone  (1195  ft.),  and  thence  along  the  W.  bank  of  the  pretty 
Laxio  di  Sj)inone  or  Lago  di  Endine  (1 105  ft.)  to  (10  V2  M.)  Endine 
(1310  ft.;  Alb.  Leoni);  finally  it  descends  into  the  BorlezzaV alley, 
passing  via  (1414  M.)  Sovere-Pianico  and  (16  M.)  Castro  (p.  272), 
on  the  Lago  d'Iseo,  to  (17  Y2  M.)  Lovere  (p.  272), 
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42.  Prom  Lecco  to  Brescia  via  Bergamo. 

52  M.  Railway  In  8-31/4  hrs.  (fares  9  fr.  65,  6  fr.  75,  4  fr.  35  c.)- 
We  change  carriages  at  Rovato.  —  Views  of  the  Alps  to  the  left. 

Lecco,  see  p.  195.  —  2Vo  M.  Maijgianico ;  3^/4 M.  Ve7-cnraqu- 
San-Girolamo ;  41/0  M.  Calolzio-Olginafe,  all  stations  on  the  line 
from  Lecco  to  Monza  and  Milan  (p.  195).  —  16  M.  Ponte-San- 
Pietro-Locate,  tlie  station  for  Ponfe  Scm  Pietro  (735  ft.),  with  a 
cotton  factory,  a  pretty  church,  and  an  old  castle.  Kailway  to 
Seregno,  see  p.  18.  —  We  cross  the  Brembo  (p.  254). 

20 1/2  M.  Bergamo  (p.  248). 

Near  (231/2  M.)  Seriate  (815  ft. ;  Alb.  Cervetta)  the  Serio  (p.  256) 
is  crossed;  below  the  village  the  river  runs  for  some  distance  under- 
ground. —  28  M.  Go7-lacjo  (p.  257).  31 V2  M.  Grumello  del  Monte 
(p.  257).  —  The  Oglio  (p.  270)  is  next  crossed;  looking  down  the 
river  we  have  a  fine  view  of  — 

34  M.  Palazzolo  sul  Oglio  (545  ft. ;  Alh.  Italia)^  an  industrial 
place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to 
(6  M.)  Pardtico  -  Sdrnico  (p.  271).  On  the  left  are  the  moraine 
hills  of  the  Franciacorta,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Lago  d'Iseo.  The 
line  skirts  the  Mont'Orfdno.  —  39  M.  Coccaglio  (525  ft.). 

40^/2  ^-  Rovato,  junction  for  the  line  from  Milan  to  Verona 
and  thence  to  (52  M.)  Brescia,  see  p.  259. 

43.  From  Milan  to  Verona  via  Brescia. 

93  M.  Railway  in  2'/4-l»/4  hrs.  (fares  17  fr.  40,  12  fr.  20,  7  fr.  85  c. ; 
express,  19  fr.  15,  13  fr.  40,  8  fr.  70  c.).  'Train  dc  luxe'  (Cannes-Vienna, 
p.  30),  in  2i/4-2'/2  hrs.  (fare  25  fr.  90  c.).  Some  of  the  express  trains  have 
(lining- cars.  —  Railway  stations  at  Desenzano  and  Verona,  see  pp.  259, 
297.  —  Best  views  on  the  left. 

Milan,  see  p.  152.  —  12  M.  Melzo.  —  At  (16  M.)  Cassano 
d'Adda  (435  ft.;  Alb.  Grande)  we  cross  the  blue  Adda  (p.  214). 

About  4'/i>  M.  to  the  N.  of  Cassauo  is  the  little  town  of  Vaprio 
d'Adda  (530  ft.),  terminus  of  the  light  railway  from  Milan  via  Villa 
Fornaci.  In  the  Villa  Mclzi  is  a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  of  the  school  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

20  M.  Treviglio  (415  ft.;  Bail.  Restaurant ;  Alb.  Regina 
d'Inghilferra),  a  town  of  5900  inhab.,  is  the  junction  for  the  pass- 
enger-trains to  Bergamo  (comp.  R.  40).  Tlie  church  of  San  Martina 
contains  interesting  pictures  by  Bern.  Zenale  and  Bern.  Butinone. 

From  Tkeviglio  to  Ckemona,  40'/.^  M.,  railway  in  l'/.)-2  hrs.  (fares 
7  fr.  55,  5  fr.  30,  3  fr.  40  c).  —  31/2  M.  C'arauafinin  (365  ft.),  a  town  of 
7700  inhab.,  with  the  pilgrimage-church  of  the  Madnnna  di  Caravaf/f/lo, 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  painter  Michael  Angolo  Aincrighi  da  Caravaggio 
(ca.  1.565-1609).  —  13>/.i  M.  Crema  (260  ft.;  Alb.  Pnzzo  Nnovo),  an  in- 
dustrial town  (8000  inliab.)  and  episcopal  residence,  with  an  ancient  castle. 
The  Romauosquc  Cathedral  has  a  fine  brick  fa^.idc  of  the  13th  cent,  and 
contains  a  jiainting  (!SS.  .Sebastian,  Christoplicr,  and  Rochus)  by  Vine. 
Civerchio  (2nd  altar  on  the  left).    About  ^/^  M.  from  the  town  stands  the 
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circular  church  of  *Santa  Maria  della  Croce,  with  eflfective  subsidiary- 
buildings  in  brick,  built  after  1490  by  Giov.  Battaggio  and  others,  under 
the  influence  of  Bramante;  the  interior  is  octagonal  in  form.  Steam-tramway 
to  Soucino  and  Lodi  (Milan),  see  p.  434.  —  24  M.  Soreaina;  30  M.  Casal- 
huttano  (200  ft.) ;  331/2  M.  Olmeneta  (p.  247).  —  4OV2  M.  Cremona,  see  p.  244. 

We  cross  the  Serio  (p.  256).  —  28  M.  Romano  di  Lomhardia 
(395  ft.),  junction  for  the  light  railway  from  Bergamo  to  Soncino 
(comp.  p.  253). 

The  little  town  of  Soncino  (280  ft.;  Alb.  Aquila  cV  Oro,  well  spoken 
of),  on  the  Oglio  (p.  270),  IOV2  ^-  to  the  S.E.  of  Romano,  is  the  terminus 
of  the  above-mentioned  steam-tramway  from  Milan  via  Lodi  and  Crema, 
and  is  connected  by  a  similar  tramway  with  Brescia  (p.  269).  It  contains 
a  handsome  Castello,  built  in  1469-75  by  Ben.  Ferrini  (p.  173)  for  Gale- 
azzo  Maria  Sforza.  The  Palazzo  Viala,  with  a  tasteful  terracotta  facade, 
and  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  clelle  Grazie  (founded  in  1492),  with  frescoes 
by  Giul.  and  Bern.  Campi,  are  interesting.  —  The  Palazzo  Barbi,  at  Torre 
Pallavicina,  on  the  Oglio,  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Soncino,  has  a  charmingly 
painted  interior,  due  to  the  Campi  (introduction  necessary). 

To  the  left,  some  distance  from  the  railway,  lies  Cortenuova, 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  last  great  victor}''  gained  by  Emp. 
Frederick  II.  and  Ezzelino  over  the  allied  towns  of  Lombardy  (1237). 
—  Beyond  (32  M.)  Calcio  the  Oglio  is  crossed.  —  36 1/2  M.  Chiari 
(485  ft.),  an  old  industrial  town  with  4200  inhab.,  where  Prince 
Eugene  defeated  Catinat  on  Sept.  1st,  1701. 

4072^-  Rovato  (565  ft.;  Rail.  Restaurant).,  a  small  town 
with  5000  inhab.,  is  dominated  on  the  W.  by  the  convent  of  San 
Michele,  situated  on  the  long  ridge  of  MonV Orfdno  (1480  ft.),  the 
southernmost  hill  of  the  Franciacorta(p.270).  Kovato  is  the  junction 
of  the  line  from  Lecco  to  Bergamo  and  Brescia  (R.  42)  and  a  station 
on  the  steam-traraway  from  Chiari  to  Iseo  (p.  270). 

51  M.  Brescia,  see  p.  260. 

56  M.  Rezzato  (p.  276).  The  Chiese  (p.  276)  is  crossed.  —  Beyond 
(65  M.)  Lonato  (615  ft.),  with  an  old  fortress,  the  train  intersects 
the  "W.  edge  of  the  belt  of  moraines  (8-9  M.  wide)  that  encloses 
the  S.  end  of  the  Lago  di  Garda  from  the  Chiese  to  the  valley  of 
the  Adige,  forming  several  concentric  semicircles,  interrupted  by 
steep,  isolated  heights. 

The  line  is  now  carried  over  a  long  viaduct,  affording  an  ad- 
mirable *Survey  in  clear  weather  of  the  dark  blue  Lago  di  Garda 
(p.  279)  and  the  peninsula  of  Sirmione  (p.  281)  to  the  left,  and 
reaches  the  high-lying  station  of  — 

68V2  M.  Desenzano  (p.  280). 

From  the  main  rail,  station  (restaurant)  a  Branch  Like  (21/2  M.,  in 
10  min.)  runs  to  the  harbour-station  (Desenzano  Laqo),  2  min.  from  the 
pier.  The  fare  (55,  40,  30  c.)  is  included  in  the  through-tickets.  Travellers 
with  hand-luggage  will  find  it  quicker  to  go  by  ouinibtis  or  cab  (p.  280). 

A  Steam  Tramway  via  Lonato  (see  above)  to  Castiylione  delle  Sti- 
viere  (p.  269)  is  under  construction. 

72  M.  San  Martino  della  Battaglia.  A  monument  on  the 
right  commemorates  the  battle  of  Solferino,  where  the  French  and 
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Piedmontese  under Emp.  Napoleon  III.  and  KingVictor  Emmanuel  II. 
defeated  the  Aiistrians  under  Emp.  Francis  Joseph,  24th  June,  1859. 

Hurried  travellers  content  themselves  with  a  visit  to  the  Tower 
of  San  Martino  (360  ft.;  adm.  50,  on  Sun.  and  holidays  25  c),  ^U  M' 
to  the  Si.  (I'/j  M-  to  the  S.E.  of  Desenzano  and  6  M.  to  the  S.  of  birniiune). 
Thi.s  structure,  erected  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Solferino  and  con- 
verted into  a  military  museum  in  1893,  stands  upon  a  platform  65  ft.  in 
width  and  rises  to  a  height  of  243  ft.  We  first  enter  a  circular  chamber, 
'in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  by  Ant.  Dal 
Zotto.  On  the  walls  are  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  King,  and  on  the 
vaulting  are  eight  allegorical  figures  representing  the  chief  cities  of  Italy, 
all  by  Vitt.  Bressanin.  The  niches  contain  busts  of  ihe  eight  Italian 
generals  who  fell  in  the  wars  of  independence.  From  the  round  chamber 
an  easy  staircase  ascends  to  seven  rooTus,  all  containing  battle-paintings. 
From  the  uppermost  room  we  emerge  on  the  platform  of  the  tower,  which 
not  only  commands  the  battle-field  (chief  points  indicated  by  arrows)  but 
also  affords  an  extensive  *View  of  the  Lago  di  Garda  and  the  chain  of 
the  Alps.  Near  the  tower  are  a  post-ofBce,  a  modest  trattoria,  and  a 
Charnel  House,  surrounded  by  cypresses. 

The  village  of  Solferino  "(675  ft. ;  Colonna,  Sole,  both  plain),  which 
formed  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  position,  lies  on  the  S.W.  margin  of 
the  hills  bordering  the  Lago  di  Garda  on  the  S.,  about  71/2  M.  to  the  S. 
of  Desenzano  and  about  5  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  San  Martino. 

"We  traverse  the  Lucjana  to  (77  M.)  Peschiera  sul  Garda 
(p.  289).  On  the  left  we  have  a  view  of  the  Monte  Pastello  (p.  25), 
of  the  Corno  d'Aquilio  (5072  ft.),  on  the  W.  verge  of  the  Altipiano 
del  Lessini  (p.  313),  and  of  the  Gruppo  di  Posta  (p.  313). 

79  V2  M.  Castelnuovo  di  Verona.  —  84  M.  Sommacampagna, 
IY4M.  to  the  N.  of  the  village  of  Sommacampagna  (395  ft.;  Alb. 
Carletti)  and  5  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Custoza  (p.  314).  —  91 V2  M-  Verona 
Porta  Nuova.  The  Adicje  is  crossed.  93  M.  Verona  Porta  Vescovo, 
see  p.  297.  —  To  Venice,  see  R.  50. 


44.  Brescia. 

The  Railway  Station  (PI.  A,  l ;  Renlaurant),  for  the  lines  to  Milan 
and  Venice  (it.  13),  Bergamo  and  Leeco  (R.  42),  Edolo  (R.45b),  Cremona 
(p.  247),  and  Parma  ami  Sarzana  (p.  2G9;  R.  5!)),  lies  at  the  S.W.  end  of 
the  town.     Town  Office  at  Via  Giordano  Bruno  5  (PI.  B,  3). 

Hotels.  In  the  town  :  *Alb.  d'Italia  (PI.  b  ;  C,  3),  Corso  Zanardelli  32 
R.  2i/.i-3'/2,  B.  11/4,  omn.  '-^^  fr. ;  *Hot.  Gallo  (PI.  c;  C,  3),  Via  Paganora  3 
with  good  restaurant,  R.  from  2,  central  heating  '/ii  omn.  IV2  fr- ;  Alb. 
Brescia  (PI.  a  ;  B,  3),  Via  Umbcrto  Primo,  R.  2'/2-3'/2,  omn.  »/4  fr. ;  Okologio 
Vecchio  (PI.  e :  C.  2),  Via  Broletto,  near  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  R.  2-2V2  fr. ; 
Gambeko  (PI.  (I ;  C,  3).  near  the  Corso  Zanardelli,  R.  2,  omn.  1/2  f""-!  Pahteo 
(PI.  f;  C,  3),  Via  Gabrielc  Rosa,  R.  from  l'/4  fr.  —  Near  the  station: 
Hot.  Ioea  (PI.  g;  A,  4),  Viale  Stazione,  with  restaurant,  60  R.  from  2'/8  fr-. 
good;  Hot.  Meuble  Locatelli  (PI.  h;  A,  4),  Via  Vinceuzo  Foppa  9,  with 
small  garden,  R.  3  fr.,  very  fair;  Alb.  Volta,  plain. 

Caf68-Restaurant8.  ^liiatarante  La  Vittaria,  Caffi  ilafflo,  Bar 
Central,  etc,  in  the  Corso  Zanardelli.  —  Bar  Aqvarhim,  Corso  Zanardelli, 
good  cofl'ee.  —  Birreria.  Gambrinus,  Via  Paganora  (variety  enter- 
tuinments). 

Caba  (carrozze  pubbliche;  stand  in  the  Via  dcUo  Dicci  Qiornate,  near 
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theCorsoZanardelli):  Ifr.  per  drive  (up  to  'Ajl'i'-))  I'/afi"- after  10 p.m. ;  IVafi'- 
per  hour,  each  addit.  '/2  hi":  ^o  c-  (to  the  Castello  1  fr.  extra).    Trunk  20  c. 

Tramways  (lOc.;  not  after  10  p.m.).  1.  From  tlie  Railway  Station 
via  the  Corso  Vitt.  Eraan.  and  Corso  Zanardclli  (PI.  C,  3)  to  tlie  Porta 
Cremona  (PL  C,  4;  continuation  by  tlic  Via  Solferino  to  the  station  pro- 
jected). —  2.  From  the  Piazzalc  Arnaldo  (PL  E,  3)  via  the  Corso  Zanar- 
delli  and  Corso  Palestro  (PL  B,  3)  to  the  Piazzale  Garibaldi  (PI.  A,  2).  — 
3.  From  the  Corso  Zanardelli  via  the  Piazza  dclla  Loggia  (PL  C,  2)  to  the 
Piazzalc  Trento  (PL  C,  1). 

Post  &  Telegraph.  Office  (PL  B,  C,  3),  Via  Umberto  Primo  13. 

Bookseller.  Caatoldi,  Corso  Zanardelli.  —  Photographs,  by  Brogi 
and  Alinari  (p.  550),  to  be  had  at  the  galleries  and  at  tapitanio's,  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanuele  40. 

Collections  (comp.  p.  xxvii).  —  Biblioteca  Queriniana  (p.  264),  9-12 
&  2-6  on  week-days  (9-4  &  8-10  Oct.-March),  9-12  on  Sun.  &  holidays  (closed 
Oct.  lst-20th). 

Castello  (p.  269),  open  all  day,  adm.  20  c.;  Museo  del  Risorgimento, 
7-5,  30  c. 

31edixval  Museum  (p.  266),  week-days  10-4  (Nov.-Feb.  10-3),  Ifr. 
(incl.  adm.  to  the  Museum  of  Antiquities),  Sun.  in  summer  1-4,  free. 

3Iuseinn  of  Antiquities  (p.  265),  as  to  the  Mediaeval  Museum. 

Pinacoteca  Martinengo  (p.  267),  as  to  the  Mediaeval  Museum. 

Principal  Attractions  (I-IV2  day).  Santi  Nazzaro  e  Celso  (p.  262). 
Madonna  dei  Miracoli  (p.  262),  San  Francesco  (p.  262),  Municipio  (p.  263). 
Cathedral  (p.  264),  Museum  of  Antiquities  (p.  265),  Pinacoteca  Martinengc 
(p.  267),  San  Giovanni  Evangelista  (p.  268),  Castello  (p.  269). 

Brescia  (490  ft.),  capital  of  a  province  and  see  of  a  bishop, 
with  44,200  inhab.,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Colle 
Cidneo  (crowned  by  the  Castello,  p.  269)  and  the  Ronchi  (p.  269). 
foothills  jf  the  Brescian  Alps.  Like  the  neighbouring  Val  Tronipiii 
(p.  276)  it  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  iron  industry,  but  the  manu- 
facture of  arms,  celebrated  since  the  15th  cent.,  has  declined. 

Brescia,  the  ancient  Brixia,  probably  founded  by  the  Ligurians,  was 
the  capital  of  the  Celtic  Cenomani  from  the  6th  cent,  onward  and  after- 
wards oecamc  a  Roman  colony,  known  in  the  imperial  epoch  as  t'olonio 
Augusta  C'ivica.  Between  it  and  Verona  ran  the  busy  Via  Gallica.  Aftei- 
the  storms  of  the  barbaric  invasions  it  rose  to  renewed  prosperity  as  thf 
seat  of  a  line  of  Lombard  dukes,  and  enjoyed  the  special  favour  of  King 
Desidcrius  (p.  3).  In  1167  Brescia  became  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  league  of  Lombard  towns  (p.  151).  It  was  vainly  besieged  in  123s 
by  Emp.  Frederick  II.,  but  twenty  years  later  ^t  fell  into  the  power  of 
Ezzelinn  (p.  28).  In  1311  the  town,  after  being  partly  laid  in  ruins, 
opened  its  gates  to  Emp.  Henry  VII.;  in  1331  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Scaliger  Mastino  II.  (p.  299),  and  in  1339  into  those  of  the  Visconti. 
from  whom,  however,  it  passed  to  Venice  in  1426.  Under  Venetian  supre- 
macy Brescia  rapidly  rose  to  be  the  most  prosperous  town,  next  to  Verona, 
of  the  'Terra  Ferma',  and  in  1438-40  successfully  defied  a  Milanese  army 
under  Nice.  Piccinino.  In  1512  Brescia  was  sacked  and  burned  by  the 
French  under  Gaston  de  Foix  (p.  506)  after  an  obstinate  defence.  Five 
years  later  it  was  restored  to  Venice,  to  which  it  belonged  till  1797,  but 
It  has  never  recovered  its  ancient  importance.  After  the  unsuccessful  revolt 
of  1848  Brescia  alone  of  all  the  Lombard  towns  rallied,  under  the  youth- 
ful Tito  Speri,  to  Charles  Albert's  renewed  attempt  in  1849;  but  it  was 
bombarded  by  the  Austrians  under  Hai/nau  (the  'hyena  of  Brescia')  and 
after  ten  days  of  obstinate  street -lighting  was  taken  on  April  2nd.  — 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  a  pupil  of  Abelard,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
leaders  of  the  reforming  movement  in  Italy  in  the  middle  ages;  he  at 
tacked  the  secular  power  and  wealth  of  the  clergy,  and  after  being  ex- 
communicated by  Hadrian  IV.  was  executed  at  Rome  in  1155. 
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Brescia  is  noteworthy  iu  the  history  of  art  as  the  birthplace  of  Alea- 
sandro  Bonvicino,  surnamed  il  Moretto  (1498-1555).  Lilce  the  Veronese 
masters  he  is  distinguished  from  the  Venetian  school  by  the  comparative 
soberness  of  his  colouring  ('subdued  silvery  tone'),  although  he  vies  with 
the  Venetians  in  richness  and  brilliancy,  while  he  sometimes  reveals  a  full 
measure  of  the  ideality  of  the  golden  period  of  art.  Bonvicino  rarely 
extended  the  sphere  of  his  labours  beyond  his  native  place,  and  Brescia 
is  therefore  abundantly  stored  with  his  works.  The  churches  here  and  the 
Pinacoteca  Martincngo  display  his  fertility,  both  as  a  painter  'al  fresco' 
and  in  oils.  Other  eminent  masters  of  Bi-escia  are  Glovatmi  Girolamo 
Savoldo  (1480-1548)  and  the  brilliant  colourist  Girol.  Romani,  surnamed 
//  Romanino  (1485-1566).  Versatility  distinguishes  Moretto's  pupil  Giov. 
Batt.  Bloroni  (d.  1577),  of  Bergamo,  one  of  the  best  portrait-paintcra  of 
the  Renaissance. 

Brescia  contains  several  interesting  antiquities  (p.  265),  and  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  the  wealth  and  brilliance  of  the  mediaeval  city  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  W.  half  of  the  Moute  di  Pieta,  the  vestibule  of  the 
Madonna  dei  Miracoli,  and  the  Municipio,  three  of  the  most  charming 
creations  of  the  early  Renaissance  in  Italy.  Sculpture  was  in  the  hands 
oi  l^omhurA ( Tamagnino ;  Gaspare Pedoni)  and  Venetian  masters;  Antonio 
Calegari  (1698-1777),  a  member  of  the  native  school  of  sculpture  (of  which 
little  is  yet  known),  flourished  later. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  Piazzale  Roma,  outside  the  former  town- 
gate,  rises  a  bronze  monument  to  Giuseppe  Zanardelli (PI.  20 ;  A,  4), 
the  statesman,  a  native  of  Brescia  (1826-1903),  by  Dav.  Calandra 
(1909).    The  inscription  is:  'Reipublicse  strenue  flexit  habenas'. 

The  Corso  Carlo  Alberto  leads  from  the  gate  to  the  church  of 
Santi  Nazzaro  e  Celso  (PI.  13;  A,  3),  built  in  1780  and  con- 
taining several  good  pictures. 

*High-altar-piece  by  Titian,  in  five  sections,  the  Resurrection  being 
the  principal  subject;  on  the  right,  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  left,  St.  George 
with  the  portrait  of  Averoldo,  the  donor  (1522);  above  these,  the  Annnu- 
ciation  ('long  an  object  of  study  to  tlie  artists  of  the  Brescian  Scliool' : 
C.  &  C).  —  Second  altar  on  the  left,  *Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  SS. 
Michael,  Joseph,  Nicholas,  and  Francis  below,  hy  Moretto  (covered;  'this 
altar-piece  is  the  very  best  of  its  kind,  cold  perhaps  in  silver-grey  surface, 
but  full  of  bright  harmony  and  colour':  C.  <fc  C).  — •  Third  altar  on  the 
right,  Christ  in  glory  (1541);  fourth  altar  on  the  left.  Nativity,  with  SS. 
Nazarins  and  Celsus,  also  by  Moretto,  sadly  damaged.  —  In  the  sacristy, 
above  the  side-door,  Predeya  by  Moretto,  Adoration  of  the  Child,  Madonna 
and  angel  in  medallions.    On  the  organ-wing,  an  Annunciation  by  Foppa. 

A  few  yards  to  the  E.,  in  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  is  the 
.small  church  of  the  Madonna  dei  Miracoli  (PI.  5 ;  B,  3),  with 
an  elegant  early -Renaissance  ^Vestibule  (1487-1508),  overladen 
with  decorations  by  Gasp.  Pedoni,  Tamar/nino,  and  others.  The 
other  parts  of  the  fac^ade  and  the  interior,  with  its  unusual  com- 
bination of  domes  and  barrel-vaulting,  belong  to  an  extension  begun 
iu  1530  and  completed  in  the  18th  century.  —  A  few  paces  farther 
on,  to  the  right  (No.  13),- is  the  J^dazzo  Martincngo  Villagana, 
an  unfinished  baroque  building  by  Stefano  Carra  (17th  cent.). 

In  the  Via  Aspromonte,  a  few  yards  to  the  N.W.,  lies  the  church 
of  San  Francesco  (Pi.  B,  3;  main  entrance  in  the  Corso  Palestro), 
originally  aGotiiic  building  of  1254-65,  but  almost  entirely  modern- 
ized since  the  16th  century. 
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Interior.  3rd  altar  on  the  right,  *3Ioretto,  SS.  Margaret,  Francis, 
and  Jerome  (signed  1530) ;  over  the  high-altar,  **RomaHino,  Madonna  and 
saints,  a  masterpiece  of  brilliant  colouring  (about  1511;  restored  in  1910); 
the  magnificent  Renaissance  frame  is  by  Stef.  Lamberti  (1502).  In  the  apse 
are  remains  of  frescoes  (Madonna  with  angels  ;  15th  cent.) ;  also  paintings  by 
Romanino  (The  four  Latin  Church-Fathers,  Christ  and  the  four  Evangelists). 

The  Casa  Fortunato,  an  elegant  little  palazzo  in  tlie  Venetian 
high-Renaissance  style  (16th  cent.),  should  be  noticed  in  the  Via 
Frat.  Porcellaga  (PI.  B,  3;  No.  3,  on  the  right).  —  Not  far  oflF, 
25  Via  Dante,  is  the  Palazzo  Martinengo  delta  Fdbbrica  (now 
Salvddego,  PI.  B,  3),  of  the  16th  cent.,  with  an  interior  (freely 
modernized)  by  Aut.  Marchetti  (see  below).  A  garden-room  on  the 
Urst  floor  displays  the  original  Renaissance  decoration  and  eight 
r'rescoes  (partly  retouched)  by  Moretto,  representing  countesses  of 
Martinengo  in  fine  Alpine  scenery  (fee  30-50  c).  —  No.  38,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  is  the  Palazzo  Calzavdlia(nov,' Pagnoli), 
ivith  a  fine  Renaissance  portal  and  traces  of  the  original  coloured 
lecoration  of  the  fagade.  —  To  the  Chiesa  della  Pace,  see  p.  268. 

We  return  by  the  Via  Frat.  Porcellaga  to  the  Corso  Palestra, 
lear  the  E.  end  of  which,  on  the  right,  are  the  Case  del  Gdmbero 
PL  B,  C,  3),  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Romanino  and  Lattanzio 
>ambaro  (still  in  fair  preservation  on  the  side  next  the  Via  Um- 
)erto  Primo). 

The  centre  of  traffic  has  been  of  late  years  the  Corso  Zanaedelli 
PI.  C,  3 ;  tramways,  p.  261),  with  its  arcades  and  cafes  on  the  N.  side, 
[n  this  street  is  also  the  main  entrance  of  the  Teatro  G?'ande  (PI. 
',  3),  or  Teatro  Comunale,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1810  by  Luigi 
_'anonica  but  retains  the  handsome  auditorium  and  foyer  (ridotto) 
oy  Ant.  Marchetti  (18th  cent.);  visitors  enter  by  the  Portineria  in 
the  Via  Paganora  (fee  Ya  fi'-)- 

The  Via  delle  Dieci  Giornate  (PI.  C,  3),  with  its  numerous  shops, 
leads  hence  to  the  N.,  skirting  the  original  W.  wall  of  the  town, 
to  the  *PiAzz A  DELLA  LoGGiA  (PI.  C,  2 ;  formerly  Piazza  Vecchia),  one 
Df  the  most  picturesque  squares  in  Italy.  On  itsW.  side  rises  the  — 

*Municipio  (PL  14;  B,  C,  2),  usually  called  La  Loggia,  begun 
in  the  early-Renaissance  style  in  1492-1508  on  the  plans  of  Tomm. 
Formentone  of  Vicenza  (1489),  though  the  upper  part  was  not 
completed  until  1526-74.  The  window-mouldings  are  by  Palladio 
(1562).  The  large  saloon  on  the  upper  story  and  the  lofty  vaulted 
roof  were  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  1575.  The  exterior  of  this  magni- 
ficent structure  is  almost  overladen  with  ornamentation,  including 
a  series  of  emperors'  heads  by  Tamagnino  and  others,  and  a  charm- 
ing 'putto'  frieze  by  Sansovino  (1558).  On  the  groundfloor  is  a  deep 
colonnade;  in  front  are  pillars  and  curious  pilasters.  The  upper 
floor  recedes  considerably.  The  octagonal  addition  on  the  top  is 
due  to  L.  Vanvitelli  (1769-73). 

The  S.  side  of  the  piazza  is  occupied  by  the  Monte  di  PietA, 
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the  "W.  half  of  which  is  a  tasteful  *Loggia  ahove  an  open  colonnade, 
begun  in  the  early-Renaissance  style  in  1484,  while  the  E.  half,  by 
Pier  Maria  Bagnadore,  was  not  erected  until  1597. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  piazza,  above  an  archway  in  a  palace- 
facade,  rises  the  Tori'e  dell' Orologio,  or  clock-tower,  erected 
in  1552,  with  a  large  dial  (1  to  24).  The  bell  is  struck  by  two  iron 
figures  as  at  Venice  (p.  359).  —  To  the  left  is  the  so-called  Porta 
Bruciata  (formerly  Porta  Milanese),  the  dilapidated  gate-tower  of 
the  original  W.  town-wall.  —  We  pass  through  the  above-mentioned 
archway  to  the  S.E.  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  in  which  is  the  — 

*Duoino  Wuovo  (PI.  C,  3),  a  handsome  church  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross,  with  a  lengthened  choir.  This  edifice  was  begun  in 
1604  by  Giov.  Batt.  Lantana  on  the  site  of  the  original  Lombard 
summer-cathedral  of  San  Pietro  de  Dom,  but  the  massive  dome 
(270  ft.  high),  by  Luigi  Cagnola  and  Rod.  Vantini,  was  not  added 
nntil  1815-25.  Above  the  portal  is  a  bust  of  Bishop  Ang.  Maria 
Querini,  by  Ant.  Calegari  (1752). 

Interior.  By  the  third  altar  on  the  right  is  the  early -Renaissance 
tomb  of  Bishop  Apollonius,  transferred  hither  in  1674  from  the  crypt  of 
the  old  cathedral.  By  the  4th  altar  (very  dark)  are  *Statues  of  St.  Agnes 
and  other  saints,  by  Ant.  Calegari.  —  High-altar-piece,  an  Assumption  by 
Seb.  Conca  (18th  cent.). 

From  a  door  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  altars  23  steps  descend 
to  the  Duomo  Vecehio  (PI.  C,  3),  the  old  winter-cathedral,  gen- 
erally called  La  Rotonda  (shown  by  the  sacristan  of  the  Duomo 
Nuovo).  This  massive  domed  structure  (of  the  1 2th  cent.  ?)  is  circular, 
as  its  name  imports,  with  an  ambulatory,  and  rests  on  eight  short 
pillars  in  the  interior.  Beneath  is  the  crypt,  or  Basilica  di  San 
Filiastro  (now  lighted  by  electricity),  the  remains  of  a  basilica  of 
the  Lombard  period,  the  ground-plan  of  which  was  probably  fol- 
lowed in  the  curious  old  addition  on  the  E.  side  of  the  church, 
consisting  of  a  transept  and  choir  with  lateral  chapels. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  above-mentioned  ambulatory  is  the  tomb  of 
Bishop  Bcrardo  Maggi  (d.  1308),  by  Ugo  da  C'ampione(f).  —  Altar-piece 
in  the  added  choir,  an  *Assumption  by  Morctto  (152f));  at  the  sides,  a  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple  and  a  Visitation,  by  Komanino. 

At  Via  Mazzini  3,  behind  the  Duomo  Nuovo,  is  the  municipal 
Biblioteca  Queriniana  (PI.  4,  C  3;  adm.,  see  p.  261),  a  col- 
lection of  80,000  vols.,  founded  in  1747  by  Bishop  Querini. 

A  number  of  curiosities  are  exhibited  in  the  show-case  in  the  reading- 
room  :  Book  of  the  Gospels  of  the  9th  cent.,  with  gold  letters  on  purple 
vellum;  Koran  in  12  vols  ,  with  miniatures  and  gilding;  an  old  Book  of 
the  Gospels,  and  a  Harmony  of  tlie  Gospels  by  Eusebius  (10th  cent.),  with 
miniatures^  14th  cent.  MS.  of  Dante;  a  Venetian  MS.  of  Petrarch  (1470); 
a  Dante  with  numerous  wood-cuts,  printed  at  Brescia  in  1487,  etc. 

The  Broletto  (PI.  C,  2,  3),  the  pile  of  buildings  between  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo  and  the  Piazza  Martiri  di  Belfiore,  was  occupied 
by  the  civic  authorities  until  1421,  but  now  contains  the  courts  of 
justice  and  the  prefcttura.  The  ashlar  erection  on  the  S.  side,  with 
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the  Loggia  delle  Gride  ou  the  "W.  side  and  the  campanile  (Torre 
del  Popolo),  dates  from  1187-1234,  while  the  E.  side  of  the  pile 
was  completed  about  1250.  The  N.  portion,  in  brick,  begun  by 
Berardo  Maggi  but  not  completed  until  the  14th  cent.,  incorporates 
the  Gothic  fagade  of  the  former  church  of  Sanf  Agostino.  The 
additions  of  later  centuries  were  removed  in  1902. 

The  Vicolo  Sanf  Agostino  ascends  to  the  Piazza  Tito  Speri 
(PI.  C,  2),  at  the  entrance  to  the  Castello  (p.  269).  This  piazza,  with 
a  monument  to  Tito  Speri  (p.  261),  who  was  executed  at  Mantua 
in  1853,  was  one  of  the  most  obstinately  contested  points  in  1849. 

The  Via  del  Musei,  following  the  line  of  the  Via  ^Emilia,  the 
ancient  main  street  of  the  Roman  city,  leads  hence  to  the  E.  to  the 
Piazza  Giosue  Carducci  (PI.  D,  3),  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Forum, 
of  which  a  few  Colimms  on  the  E.  side  (next  the  Vicolo  Lungo)  and 
some  remains  of  the  Curia,  in  the  little  Piazza  Giovanni  Labus 
(2  min.  to  the  S.),  are  the  only  relics. 

On  an  artificial  terrace,  26  ft.  high,  at  the  base  of  the  castle- 
hill  and  at  the  N.  end  of  the  ancient  Forum,  stands  the  Roman 
Capitol,  a  Corinthian  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,  which,  according  to  inscriptions,  was  erected  in  A.D.  72 
by  Vespasian.  This  temple,  excavated  and  restored  by  Rod.  Vantini 
in  1823-30,  now  contains  the  municipal  — 

■■'^Museum  of  Antiquities  {Museo  Civico  Eta  Romana  or 
Museo  Patrio;  PI.  D,  2;  adm.,  see  p.  261).  The  pronaos  of  the 
temple  projects  in  the  middle  to  the  depth  of  two  columns.  It  was 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  interrupted  by  a  platform,  but 
only  the  fifteen  highest  steps  are  now  left.  The  cella  (practically 
rebuilt)  consists  of  a  main  recess  or  apse,  projecting  for  872  ft. 
towards  the  rear,  and  two  side-recesses.  Bases  for  the  statues  of 
the  gods  may  be  seen  by  the  back-wall. 

Main  Recess.  To  the  left  are  cabinets  with  Roman  bronzes  (half- 
figure  of  Attis,  etc.),  glass  (large  cinerary  urn),  etc.  In  the  first  cabinet 
to  the  left  are  objects  from  Longobard  graves,  including  14  pectoral  crosses 
of  thin  gold  plate.  In  the  centre  are  two  graves  of  the  stone  age.  By 
the  rear-wall  are  an  archaic  head  and  cases  with  Roman  coins.  —  Left 
Recess.  On  a  revolving  pedestal,  **Sfatne  of  Victory,  a  bronze  figure 
about  6  ft.  high,  resembling  the  Venus  of  Capua  (at  Naples).  The  goddess 
probably  originally  stood  as  the  charioteer  of  a  biga  (two-horse  chariot) 
on  the  pediment  of  the  temple.  Remains  of  the  chariot  and  of  the  horso 
breast-plates  are  shown  in  the  cabinet  by  the  left  wall,  and  the  adjacent 
bronze  gilt  statuette  of  a  captive  also  belonged  to  the  group.  Here  are 
also  gilded  bronze  busts  of  Roman  emperors  and  (by  the  right  wall)  two 
Roman  reliefs  in  marble  (Bacchic  Scene  and  Battle  of  Marathon).  —  Right 
Recess.  Fragments  of  the  cult-statue  of  the  temple.  In  the  centre,  case 
with  Roman  imperial  coins;  in  the  cases  to  the  left,  Roman  vases  and 
glass  (notably  a  very  elegant  little  amphora) ;  in  the  first  case  to  the 
right,  a  small  bronze  enamelled  ointment  flask  in  the  shape  of  a  bucket 
and  a  terracotta  lamp  in  the  shape  of  a  gladiator's  helmet. 

A  little  to  theE.,  in  the  court  of  the  CasaGambara,  in  the  Vicolo 

Fontanone  (PI.  D,  2),  are  a  few  traces  of  the  Roman  Theatre. 

17* 
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Farther  along  the  Via  dei  Musei,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Via  Veronica  Gambara  (see  below),  rises  a  large  block  of  buildings, 
including  three  churches.  These  are  relics  of  the  famous  Benedictine 
nunnery  of  San  Michele  (afterwards  San  Salvatore  or  Santa 
Giulia),  founded  by  Desiderius  (p.  261)  and  suppressed  in  1797. 
The  Romanesque  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Solario  (PI.  D,  2,  3; 
ll-12th  cent.)  is  richly  frescoed  in  the  interior.  San  Salvatore 
(8th  cent.),  on  the  site  of  San  Michele,  the  earliest  Lombard  church, 
and  Santa  Giidia  (1466-1599),  have  been  occupied  since  1882  by 
the  Mediasval  Museum  {Mnseo  Civico  Eta  Cristiana,  or Mu^eo 
Medioevale;  PI.  D,  2;  adm.,  see  p.  261;  no  catalogue). 

lu  the  Vestibule,  a  bust  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  (p.  387).  —  lu  the  New 
Part  of  the  church,  on  tho  wall  to  the  left,  line  Bruscian  weapons  and 
armour  (16-18th  cent.),  architectural  remains  with  interesting-  ornaments 
of  the  Longobard  period;  in  front,  the  'Cross  of  Galla  Placidia'  (p.  191), 
decorated  with  gems  of  various  periods  and  alleged  portraits  of  tlie  em- 
press, her  brother  Honorius,  and  her  son  Valentinian  III.;  in  the  large 
central  case,  ivory  reliefs,  including  tho  late-Roman  Diptychon  Queri- 
nianum,  with  a  representation  of  Paris  and  Helen,  and  consular  diptychs 
of  Nardo  Manlius  Boetius  (187)  and  Laiupadius;  medallions,  Kenaissauce 
bronzes.  On  the  N.  wall,  marble  door  (161h  cent.)  from  a  church  at  Chiari, 
Venetian  glass,  Limoges  and  Venetian  enamel,  niello  work,  and  the  'Lipsa- 
notoca',  a  cross  formed  of  portions  of  a  carved  ivory  reliquary  of  the 
■1th  centurj'.  —  In  the  Old  Part  of  the  church,  the  monument  of  the  Vene- 
tian general  Nice.  Orsini  (1510),  and  the  Mausoleum  of  Count  Marcantonio 
Martinengo  (Kith  cent.),  with  reliefs  in  bron?e,  from  the  church  of  San 
Cristo  (see  below).  The  lectern  opposite  is  adorned  with  intarsia  by  Fra 
Raffaello  da  Brescia  from  designs  by  Romanino  (l.'iOO-lS).  —  On  the 
back-wall,  a  fresco  of  the  Kjth  century.  —  Finally  we  descend  into  the 
lower-lying  church  of  San  Salvatore,  which  contains  a  collection  of  re- 
mains of  frescoes  (15-16th  cent.). 

The  church  of  San  Cristo  (PI.  D,  2)  has  a  fajade  with  inter- 
esting brick-ornamentation  (15th  cent.). 

The  Vicolo  San  Clcmente  leads  to  tho  right  from  the  Via  Veronica 
Gambara  to  San  Cleraente  (PI.  9;  D,  3),  a  small  churcli  con- 
taining a  modern  monumoiit  to  JSIorefto  (p.  262;  to  the  left)  aud 
live  of  his  works,  much  injured  by  retouching.  The  church  (closed 
9-4.30)  is  badly  lighted,  but  tiie  paintings  are  electrically  illum- 
inated on  request  (sacristan  in  the  Vicolo  San  Clcmente,  to  theW.). 

On  the  right,  2nd  altar,  *SS.  Cecilia,  Barbara,  Agnes,  Agatha,  and 
Lucia:  a  cliarming  composition,  in  which  tlie  repellant  attributes  of 
martyrdom  arc  handled  with  such  marvellous  naivete  as  almost  to  assume 
an  attractive  air  (C.  <t-  C).  On  tiie  left,  1st  altar,  St.  Ursula  and  the 
Eleven  Thousand  Virgins;  2nd  altar.  Madonna  with  SS.  Catharine  of 
Alexandria,  Catharine  of  Siena,  Paul,  and  Jerome;  3rd  altar,  Abraham  and 
Melcliisedech.  *High -altar- piece.  Madonna  with  SS.  Clement,  Dominic, 
iTorian,  Catharine,  and  Mary  Magilalen. 

A  little  to  the  S.E.  is  Santa  Maria  Cdlchera  (PI.  12;  D,  3), 
closed  11-4  (sacristan,  Vicolo  delF  Arciprete  2). 

1st  altar  to  the  left:  Simon  tlie  Pharisee  and  Clirist  hy  Moretto.  2nd 
altar  to  tlie  rigiit:  *St.  Apolloiiiiis  blessing  tiie  Host,  hy  Romaiiino.  Small 
r.hapel  behind  the  pulpit:  Pieta  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Dorothea,  by  Mo- 
retto.    High-altar:   Visitation,  liy  Calisto  IHasza  (1526). 
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In  the  adjacent  Piazzale  Arnaldo  (PI.  E,  3),  beside  the  former 
Porta  Venezia,  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Ar-nold  of  Brescia  (PI.  15; 
p.  261)  by  Odoardo  Tabacclii  (1882).  Pretty  view  of  the  Eonchi 
(p.  269).    Tramway,  see  p.  261. 

We  return  by  the  Via  Tosio  or  the  Corso  Magenta  and,  turning 
to  the  left  by  the  Via  dell'  Arsenale,  reach  the  Piazza  Moretto, 
with  a  bronze  Statue  of  Moretto  (PI.  18;  D,  4),  by  Dom.  Grhidoni 
(1898).  —  In  the  Via  Martinengo  da  Barco,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
square,  rises  the  — 

*Pinacoteca  Martinengo  (PI.  3 ;  D,  4),  the  municipal  picture- 
gallery,  especially  strong  in  works  by  Moretto  andEomanino.  Adm., 
see  p.  261 ;  no  catalogue. 

Groukd  Floou.  Sculptures :  Thorvaldsen,  Ganymede,  Day  and  Night 
(reliefs);  Canova,  Bust  of  Eleonora  d'Este. 

First  Floor.  Room  I.  Giov.  Do7iato  3f07it6rfano(?),  St.  George  and 
the  dragon;  numerous  frescoes.  —  Room  II  (main  room).  Beside  the 
entrance,  Romanino,  *10.  Christ  at  Emmaus,  *il.  Woman  taken  in  adul- 
tery (frescoes).  Over  the  door,  *27.  Moretto,  Madonna  in  clouds,  with 
St.  Francis,  an  angol,  and  the  donor  below  (1542).  On  the  entrance-wall,  to 
the  left.  Franc.  Francia,  .S2.  Madonna,  33.  Holy  Family;  14.  Tintoretto, 
Portrait;  30,  29.  Giov.  Bellini,  Portraits;  no  numbers,  Romanino,  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds  (fresco),  Moretto,  Assumption.  To  the  right,  23.  Girol. 
dai  Libri,  Miniature;  *37.  Raphael,  Eccc  Homo,  painted  in  Florence,  still 
under  Umbrian  influence  (1505;  covered);  *o4.  Lor.  Lotto,  Adoration  of 
the  Magi ;  23.  Romanino,  Bearing  of  the  Cross ;  13.  Raphael,  Angelic  head 
(a  fragment  of  the  master's  earliest  picture,  painted  in  1500  for  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Citta  di  Castello).  By  Moretto,  19.  Portrait,  39.  Salome,  36.  Annun- 
ciation (early  work),  17.  Christ  at  Emmaus,  13.  Adoration  of  the  Child. 
In  the  centre,  Moretto,  Bearing  of  the  Cross  (fresco  from  San  Giuseppe), 
SS.  Anthony  of  Padua,  Anthony  Abbas,  and  Nicliolas  of  Toleutino.  Exit- 
wall,  Bloretto,  *29.  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  **28.  Madonna  in  clouds, 
with  SS.  Euphcmia  and  Justina,  and  two  canonized  bishops  below  (from 
Santa  Eufemia),  *St.  Nicholas  presenting  school-children  to  the  Madonna 
(1539).  On  the  window-wall  are  photographs  of  other  works  by  Moretto.  — 
Room  III.  46.  Girol.  dai  Libri,  Monk  singing  (miniature);  8.  Calisto 
Piazza,  Adoration  of  the  Child  (1524;  fresco);  9.  Vi^tc.  Civerchio,  SS. 
Nicholas  of  Toleutino,  Rochus,  and  Sebastian ;  no  number,  Girol.  Savoldo, 
Adoration  of  the  Child ;  15.  Sofonisba  Anguissiola,  Portrait.  —  Room  IV. 
At  the  exit,  16.  Cloiiet,  Henri  III  of  France.  — •  Room  V.  Modern  Italian 
paintings:  16.  Franc,  flai/ez,  The  fugitives  of  Parga;  no  number,  Amlrea 
Appiani,  Toilette  of  Venus.  —  Rooms  VI-XII  contain  a  *Collection  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings  by  old  masters. 

Adjoining  the  Pinacoteca  Martinengo  is  Sant' Afra  (PI.  D,  4), 
an  ancient  church  entirely  rebuilt  in  1580  by  Pietro  Bagnadore. 

Interior.  High-altar-piece:  THj^ore^^o,  Ascension.  Over  the  S.  door: 
Titian  (?),  Christ  and  the  Woman  taken  in  adultery  (covered).  Over  the 
second  altar  on  the  N.  side:  P.  Veronese,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Afra. 

Tliecliurch  of  Sant' AleBsandro(P1.7;C,4),in  theViaMoretto, 
contains  (1st  altar  to  tlie  right)  an  Annunciation  (covered)  by  lac. 
Bellini  (?)  and  a  Pieta  by  Civerchio  (2nd  altar  to  the  right).  — 
The  Palazzo  Marfinenfjo  Colleoni  (PI.  C,  4),  at  No.  78  opposite,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Corso  Cavour,  was  built  in  1671-1710  by  Giorgio 
Bassignano  for  the  branch  of  the  family  descending  on  the  mother's 
side  from  Bart.  Colleoni's  daughter  Orsina. 
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Near  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Piazza  della  Loggia  (p.  263)  begins 
the  Corso  GofFredo  Mameli,  which,  with  its  prolongation,  the  Corso 
Garibaldi,  leads  to  the  Piazzale  Garibaldi  (see  below).  At  the  end  of 
the  first-named  street,  to  the  left,  is  the  Torre  della  Pallata  (PI.  21 ; 
B,  2),  the  gate-tower  (100  ft.  high;  battlements  modern)  of  the 
second  "W.  city-wall.  The  baroque  Fountain  is  by  Pietro  Bagnadore 
(1590?).  —  Near  another  fountain  to  the  right,  in  the  Via  Pietro 
Tambureni,  is  San  Giovanni  Evangelista  (PI.  B,  2). 

Interior.  Srd  altar  on  the  right:  Morctto,  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents, a  youthful  work  (copied  from  the  engraving  by  Marcantonio).  In 
the  choir,  behind  the  high-altar:  Moretto,  *Madonna  in  clouds,  with  John 
the  Baptist,  Zacharias,  SS.  Augustine  and  Agnes  below,  God  the  Father 
above  (unfortunately  retouched).  —  In  the  chapel  (Corpus  Domini)  on  tho 
loft,  a  model  of  harmonious  Renaissance  decoration:  Civerchio  (?),  Entomb- 
ment, in  a  magnificent  frame  (1509);  in  the  lunette  above.  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Moretto.  *Frescoes  on  the  right  by  Moretto  (youthful  works 
of  1521,  showing  the  influence  of  Romanino):  Collecting  the  manna,  Eli- 
jah, and  Last  Supper  (lunette),  on  the  pilasters,  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke, 
and  six  prophets  above.  Those  on  the  left  are  by  Romanino:  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  Mary  Magdalen  before  Christ,  and  the  Sacrament  (lunette),  on 
the  pilasters,  St.  John  and  St.  Matthew  (the  latter  damaged),  and  six  pro- 
phets above.  —  In  the  Battistero  (to  the  left  of  the  entrance):  Francesco 
Francia,  *The  Trinity  adored  by  saints,  one  of  the  artist's  finest  works. 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Torre  della  Pallata,  on  the  right  side 
of  the  Via  Giuseppe  Verdi,  is  the  fine  Chiesa  della  Pace  (PI.  6; 
B,  2),  by  Giorgio  Massari  (p.  350)  of  Venice.  The  statue  of  St.  James, 
below  the  dome,  is  by  Ant.  Calegari.  —  Opposite  (No.  17)  is  the 
baroqne  Palazzo  Uc/r/eri  (now  Ferrante),  of  the  18th  century. 

About  V2  M.  beyond  the  equestrian  Statue  of  Garibaldi  (PI.  16)  at 
the  former  Porta  Milano,  near  the  Piazzale  Garibaldi  (PI.  A,  2),  is  the 
Ciraitero,  constructed  in  the  pseudo-classical  style  by  Rod.  Vantini  in 
1815-21,  the  earliest  of  the  monumental  cemeteries  of  modern  Italy.  In 
the  centre  is  a  chapel  with  a  tower  {Faro ;  200  ft.),  commanding  a  fine  view 
(keeper,  30-50  c). 

The  Via  delle  Grazie,  the  northernmost  side -street  diverging 
from  the  Corso  Garibaldi,  leads  to  Santa  Mai'ia  delle  Grazie 
(PI.  A,  2),  a  former  convent-church,  designed  by  Lad.  Barcella. 
It  dates  from  1522,  with  the  exception  of  the  early -Renaissance 
main  portal  (ca.  1450). 

The  Interior  has  elaborate  stucco -decorations  of  the  18th  century. 
1st  altar  to  the  left.  Madonna  in  clouds,  with  four  saints  below,  hy  Foppa; 
over  the  high-altar,  a  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  by  Moretto:  chapel  to  the 
right  of  the  choir,  Madonna  in  clouds,  below,  S.S.  Sebastian,  Ambrose, 
and  Rochus  by  Moretto.  —  The  church  is  adjoined  by  a  small  early-Renais- 
sance court  and  a  modern  pilgrimage-chapel,  rebuilt  by  Ant.  Tagliafcrri. 

"We  return  by  the  Via  Elia  Capriolo  to  the  Via  delle  Battaglie 
(commemorating  the  contests  for  the  "W.  town-wall),  and  proceed 
thence  by  the  Via  Cesare  Arici  to  visit  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine 
(PI.  B,  C,  2),  dating  from  the  15th  cent.,  with  an  early-Renaissance 
portal  and  fine  brick  ornamentation  on  the  fa(;;ade.  The  lunette 
contains  a  fresco  (Annunciation)  by  Ferramola.  In  the  interior 
is  a  beautiful  colouredjerracotta  group  of  the  Entombment,  by_an 
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unknown  Lombard  master,  and  (3rd  chapel  on  the  right)  a  ceiling- 
painting  of  the  four  Fathers  of  the  Church,  by  Vine.  Foppa. 

A  little  to  the  N.E.,  in  the  Via  San  Faustino,  is  the  church  of 
Santi  Faustino  e  Giovita  (PI.  C,  1),  rebuilt  in  the  17th  cent,  by 
Santo  Caleo;ari.  The  altar-piece  (Adoration  of  the  Shepherds)  is  by 
Lattanzio  Gambara. 

The  Colle  Cidneo,  the  castle-hill,  named  after  a  mythical  Ligur- 
ian  king  and  converted  into  a  public  park  in  1882,  is  ascended 
from  the  Piazzale  Trento  (PI.  C,  1;  tramway,  see  p.  261)  or  from 
the  Piazza  Tito  Speri  (p.  265).  Above  the  tramway- terminus  is  a 
Venetian  Gateway,  with  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  (p.  297),  forming  the 
entrance  to  the  — 

Castello  (PI.  C,  D,  2;  adm.,  see  p.  261).  Beyond  the  Ristorante 
Doneda  we  reach  a  large  open  space  (view),  whence  the  road  ascends 
in  curves  to  the  old  Castle  of  the  Visconti,  passing  two  Round 
Towers  (16th  cent.),  the  chief  relics  of  the  Venetian  fortifications 
blown  up  by  the  French.  In  the  interior  of  the  castle,  which  dates 
from  the  period  of  Lucchino  and  Griovanni  Visconti  (p.  151),  are  the 
Maseo  del Risorgimento,  containing  Garibaldi's  travelling-carriage, 
etc.,  and  the  Sale  Pasini,  in  which  there  are  other  patriotic  col- 
lections. Among  the  remains  of  Roman  masonry  on  the  highest 
point  rises  the  Torre  Mirabella,  an  early  mediseval  round  watch- 
tower.  The  view  (best  towards  evening)  ranges  on  the  S.E.  to 
Solferino  (p.  260),  S.  to  the  Apennines,  and  "W.  to  Monte  Rosa.  To 
the  N.  is  the  Val  Trompia  (p.  276),  and  to  the  N.E.  the  ridge  of  the 
Ronchi,  with  its  villas  and  gardens,  separated  from  the  castle-hill 
since  1553  by  the  artificial  cutting  of  the  Pusterla. 

On  the  E.  flank  of  the  castle-hill  is  San  Pietro  in  Oliveto  (PI.  D,  2), 
a  Renaissance  church  ascribed  to  lac.  Sansovino  (1520).  —  In  the  vicinity, 
beside  the  former  Porta  Sant'  Eusebio,  are  remains  of  the  Roman  Aqueduct, 
nearly  20  M.  long,   which  comes  from  the   neighbourhood  of  Lumczzane. 

Steam  Tramways  run  from  Brescia  to  the  W.  to  (2OV2  M.)  Soncino 
(p.  259);  to  the  E.  to  (431/.3  M.)  Mantua  (p.  314;  in  ca.  4  hrs.),  via  (17  M.) 
Castiglione  delle  Stiviere  (380  ft.),  the  junction  for  the  branch -line 
(p.  259)  to  Desenzano,  (22  M.)  Medole  (203  ft.),  in  the  church  of  which  is 
a  fine  late  work  by  Titian  (Christ  appearing  to  the  Virgin),  (23'/o  M.)  Cro- 
cevia  Solferino,  3  M.  to  the  S.  of  Solferino  (p.  260),  (29  M.)  VoHa  Manto- 
vana,  and  (34  M.)  Goito  (98  ft.),  noted  for  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  by 
Charles  Albert  (p.  33)  in  1848.  —  Other  steam-tramways  run  from  Brescia 
to  the  Alpine  Valleys  described  on  p.  276;  electric,  railway  to  Toscolano 
on  the  Lago  di  Garda  (comp.  R.  46). 

From  Bkescia  to  Parma,  57  M.,  railway  in  2V2-3  hrs.  (fares  10  fr.  70, 
7  fr.  50,  4  fr.  85  c).  —  The  chief  intermediate  stations  are  (4i/..  M.)  San 
Zeno  Folzano  (p.  247),  (251/2  M.)  AsoJa  (p.  321),  (82V2  M.)  Piadena  (p.  247), 
junction  of  the  Cremona  and  Mantua  line,  and  (42  M.)  Casalmaggiore 
(p.  247),  connected  with  Cremona  by  steam-tramway.  —  The  Po  and  the 
Parmn  (p.  442)  are  crossed.  —  57  M.  Parma,  see  p.  441. 

From  Brescia  to  Cremona,  see  p.  247 ;  to  Bergamo  and  Lecco,  see 
R.  42;  to  Vobat'^no  via  Bezzato,  see  p.  276,  277. 
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45.  The  Brescian  Alps. 

a.  Lago  d'Iseo. 

Bailways.  1.  From  Brescia  to  Pisor/ne  (Val  Camonica  line ;  see  p.  273), 
281/2  M.  in  ca.  2  his.  (fares  1st  cl.  2  f'r.  50,  3rd  cl.  1  fr.  55  c);  to  Iseo, 
15  M.  in  1  hr.  (fares  1  fr.,  60  c);  branch  from  Rovato  (p.  259)  to  Paderno 
under  construction.  2.  From  (Brescia,  Bergamo)  PalazzoJo  to  Paratico- 
Sdrnico  (comp.  p.  258).  —  Steam  Tramwavs.  1.  From  (Chiari)  Rovato 
(p.  259)  to  Isco,  I'l^  M.  in  ^/^  hr.  (the  clieapest  route  from  Milan;  fares 
1  fr.  75,  50  c.).  2.  From  Bergamo  to  Sarnico  (comp.  p.  258).  3.  From 
Trescore  to  Lovere  (see  p.  257).  —  Steamer  on  the  Lago  d'Iseo  between 
Sarnico  and  Lovere  4-5  times  daily  in  21/2-3  hrs.  and  between  Iseo  and 
Lovere  in  11/0-2  hrs. ;  Sunday  tickets  (p.  xix)  are  issued  between  April 
and  Nov.  and  cheap  return  tickets  on  market  days  (Tues.,  Frid.,  Sat.). 
Iseo  and  Marone  are  the  only  intermediate  stations  touched  at  by  all  the 
boats.  —  Motor  Boat,  in  connection  with  the  trains,  between  Pisogne 
and  Lovere  (12  min. ;  15  c). 

From  Brescia  to  Pisogxe  (comp.  the  Map,  p.  254).  —  Brescia, 
see  p.  260.  —  The  Railway  run.s  to  the  N.W.,  at  first  not  far  from 
the  Milan  line,  to  (7^/2  ^■)  Paderno  Franciacorta,  and  traverses 
the  moraine  deposits  of  the  Franciacorta.  —  Beyond  (12  Yj,M.)Pro- 
vaglio  cVIseo  (755  ft.)  we  observe  on  the  left  the  Torhiera,  the  moor 
skirting  the  S.  bank  of  the  Lago  d'Iseo,  with  extensive  peat-fields. 

15  M.  Iseo  {Alh.  Leone  d'Oro,  with  restaurant,  on  the  quay, 
R.  2-3,  B.  1,  P.  incl.  wine  9  fr. ,  good),  a  quiet  lake -port  with 
3100  inhab.,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Pizzo  delVOrto  (3285  ft.), 
with  a  castle  of  the  Scaligers,  dating  from  the  time  of  Mastino  II. 
(p.  299).  The  interior  of  the  church  was  modernized  in  1827;  on 
the  fagade  is  the  tomb  of  Count  Giac.  Oldofredi  (d.  1325). 

The  *Lago  d'Iseo  (Laci/s  Sebimts ;  610  ft.  above  the  sea; 
15  V2  M.  long,  l'/4-3  M.  broad,  and  about  820  ft.  deep  in  the  centre) 
has  an  area  of  24  square  miles  and  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
of  the  smaller  Alpine  lakes.  Its  chief  affluent  is  the  0(jlio,  which 
quits  it  again  at  Sarnico.  The  surrounding  mountains,  nearly  all 
stripped  of  their  woods,  culminate  in  the  Munte  GufiHelmo  (6395  ft.). 
Its  weather -conditions  resemble  those  of  the  Lago  di  Garda;  the 
Ora  (p.  280)  frequently  blows  witli  great  violence  on  the  N.  part 
of  the  lake  about  midday.  On  the  E.  bank,  from  Isco  to  Pisogne, 
a  highroad,  commanding  magnificent  views,  runs  parallel  with 
the  railway;  on  the  W.  bank  there  arc  roads  only  from  Sarnico  to 
Tavernola  and  from  Riva  di  Solto  to  Lovere.  Iseo,  Marone,  and 
Lovere  are  favourite  resorts  in  summer. 

Immediately  beyond  Iseo  we  have  a  view  on  the  left  of  the 
lofty  Montisola  (p.  271)  and  the  snow-clad  Bergamasque  Alps  (Pizzo 
della  Presolana,  Pizzo  Rndorto,  Pizzo  del  Diavolo,  etc.).  —  From 
(I8V2  ^f-)  Sidznno  (Alb.  Aquila  Marina,  modest)  a  ferry-boat  plies 
to  Pcschiora  (p.  271).  Suizano  lies  at  tlie  foot  of  a  moraine-hill  that 
extends  to  (20 '/j,  M.)  Marasino  (Alb.  della  Posta). 
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221/0 M.  Marone  (Alb. Brescia;  Alb.  Cremona),  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sestola,  has  silk -factories,  manu- 
factures of  woollen  rugs,  etc. 

The  dolomite  ridge  of  the  *Monte  Guglielmo  (6395  ft.)  may  he 
ascended  from  Marone  viii  Cislano,  near  which  are  some  interesting  earth- 
pyramids,  and  Zone  (2260  ft.;  Alb.  Alpino)  in  41/2-5  hrs.,  or  from  Toline 
(see  below)  in  5  hrs. ;  just  below  the  summit  is  a  Rifugio  (rfmts.  and  beds). 
The  superb  view  embraces  the  lake,  the  Bergamasque  Alps,  the  Adamello 
group,  the  mountains  of  the  Val  Trompia,  and  Monte  Eosa.  The  descent 
may  be  made  on  the  E.,  via  Pezzoro  (2854  ft.),  to  (2-3  hrs.)  Lavone  (p.  276), 
or  to  the  S.  through  the  Val  d'Insino  to  (2-31/2  hrs.)  Inzino  (p.  276). 

After  leaving  (231/2  M.)  Velio  the  train  traverses  seventeen 
tunnels  in  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  Corno  clei  Trenta  Passi 
(4060  ft.).  Beyond  the  sixteenth  tunnel  we  obtain,  to  the  left,  a 
beautiful  *View  of  the  N.  end  of  the  lake  and  of  the  snow-clad 
Adamello  group,  with  the  summit  of  the  Adamello  itself,  the  Plan 
di  Neve,  and  the  Salarno  and  Adame  glaciers.  —  26 '/o  M.  Toline. 
Ascent  of  the  Monte  Guglielmo,  see  above.  —  Tunnel. 

28'/,  M.  Pisogne  (650  ft.;  Alb.  Tre  Sfelle;  Alb.  della  Posta, 
R.  2  fr.,  clean),  the  chief  place  in  the  Val  Camonica,  is  situated  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  lake,  near  the  influx  of  the  Oglio.  It  has  4200  inhab. 
and  carries  on  iron  industries.  The  handsome  church  was  built  in 
1769  by  Ant.  Marchetti  (p.  263).  The  church  of  the  hospital  has 
remains  of  frescoes  by  Romanino.  Motor-boat  to  Lovere,  see  p.  270. 
—  Continuation  of  the  railway  to  Edolo,  see  p.  273. 

The  Steamer  starts  from  Sdrnico  {Cappello,  on  the  quay, 
plain  but  good),  a  village  with  a  silk-mill,  prettily  situated  at  the 
S.W.  end  of  the  lake.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Oglio,  Y4  M.  front 
the  quay,  is  the  station  of  the  railway  from  Palazzolo  (see  p.  258). 
Beyond  it  is  the  village  of  Pardfico,  with  the  ruined  Casfello  dei 
Lanferi,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  3fonte  Alto  (2138  ft.). 

The  first  steamboat-station  is  Predore  (Angelo,  modest),  oc- 
cupying a  sunny  situation  among  olive-groves  at  the  base  of  the 
steep  and  barren  foothills  of  the  Monte  Bronzone  (4375  ft.).  — 
Opposite,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Alto,  lies  the  village  of  Clusane 
sill  Lago,  with  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Carmagnola  (p.  58),  built 
in  1428.  —  Thence  the  steamer  steers  across  the  lake  to  Iseo 
(p.  270),  with  fine  views  of  the  Montisola  and  the  Monte  Gruglielrao. 

The  next  station  on  the  W.  bank  is  Tavernola  Bercjamasca 
(inn),  a  picturesque  village  with  good  wine,  damaged  by  a  landslide 
in  1906.  On  the  (IV4  M.)  Corno  di  Tavernola,  the  promontory 
on  the  road  to  Predore,  is  the  Pozzo  Glaciale,  a  large  'glacier-mill'. 

In  the  middle  of  the  lake,  opposite  Tavernola,  lies  the  Montisola 
(1965  ft.),  a  mountainous  isle  about  1^/4 M.  long,  with  dense  chestnut- 
woods  and  a  few  olive-groves.  At  its  S.E.  extremity,  opposite  Snlzano 
(p.  270),  lies  the  fishing-village  of  Peschiera  Mararflio  (Alb.  della 
Democrazia),  and  on  its  S.W.  point  is  the  Rocca  Martinengo,  a 
ruined  castle.    From  Peschiera  and  from  the  steamboat-station  of 
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Siviano  (Alb.  Arcbetti,  modest),  on  tbe  N.  coast,  mountain -patbs 
ascend  to  tbe  Madonna  della  Sef/giola  a  pilgrimage-cbapel  on  the 
highest  point  of  tbe  island  (fine  view). 

Tbe  following  stations  on  tbe  picturesque  E.  bank  are  Sale- 
Marasino  (p.  270),  then,  beyond  tbe  Loreto  Islet,  with  tbe  modern- 
Gothic  Castello  Trinchieri,  Marone  and  Velio  (p.  271).  Opposite, 
on  tbe  W.  bank,  lies  Miva  di  Solto,  with  olive-woods. 

To  the  left  we  next  see  the  sheltered  little  bay  of  Bogn,  with 
curious  contortions  of  the  strata,  and  then,  before  tbe  industrial 
village  of  Castro,  tbe  sheer  cliffs  of  the  Presu  di  Castro.  The 
steamer  recrosses  to  Pisogne  (p.  271),  on  tbe  E.  bank.  —  Finally 
we  pass  the  marshy  mouth  of  the  Oglio  and  approach  Lovere,  with 
a  fine  view  of  the  Adamello  group  to  tbe  N. 

Ldvere.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxi).  *H6tel  Lovere,  with  garden 
on  the  lake,  R.  2i/j-4,  B.  I1/4,  L-  21/2-3,  D.  .3-4,  P.  7-9  fr.,  a  favourite  resort 
of  English  travellers  and  frequently  crowded;  Alhergo  SanVAntmiio, 
Ancora,  both  in  the  market-place,  indifferent.  —  Caffe  Nazionale.  —  Motor 
Boat  to  Pisogne.  see  p.  270. 

Lovere  is  a  busy  little  place  with  3300  inliab.,  prettily  situated 
on  a  slope  at  the  N.W.  end  of  tbe  lake.  It  has  a  silk-spinning 
factory  and  is  tbe  seat  of  the  Stabilimento  Metallurqico  Gregorini, 
a  large  iron-work  and  cannon-foundry  on  tbe  road  to  Castro.  — 
Tbe  high-lying  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Valvendra,  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  village  (Via  Venti  Settembre),  was  begun  in  1473;  it  is 
a  handsome  columnar  basilica  in  the  Renaissance  style,  with  baroque 
decorations.  The  4th  chapel  to  the  left  contains  an  early-Milanese 
altar-piece  (Marriage  of  tbe  Virgin)  and  frescoes  by  Floriano  Ferra- 
mola  and  Andrea  da  Manerbio.  On  the  outside  of  tbe  organ-shutters, 
in  tbe  choir,  to  the  right,  is  an  Annunciation  by  Ferramola  <^datcd 
1518),  on  the  inside  SS.  Faustina  and  Jovita  on  horseback,  by 
Romanino.    On  tbe  high-altar  is  an  Ascension  by  Franc.  Moronc. 

A  new  lake-promenade  leads  from  the  Piazza  Umberto  Primo 
(the  market-place)  to  a  'rondel'  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of 
tbe  mountains  of  tbe  Val  Trompia  (p.  276)  and  tbe  Adamello  group. 

—  Close  by  is  tbe  Accademia  Tadixi,  with  the  municipal  col- 
lections; the  attendant  is  to  be  found  on  the  N.  side  of  tbe  building 
(Piazza  Garibaldi  XX;  fee  '/a"!  f'"-)-   No  catalogue. 

Beyond  the  entrance-room  (unimportant)  wo  enter  Room  A  (to  tiie 
right),  containing  North  Italian  paintings  (15t  hcent.),  including  *27.  lac. 
Bellim,  Madonna  (restored ;  frame  modern).  —  Room  B.  Mnc.  C'iverchio, 
30.  Baptism  of  Christ  (1599),  37.  Madonna  and  saints;  *59.  rarmiffianino, 
Portrait  (restored).  —  Room  C.  67.  Pan's  Boirloite,  Madonna  with  SS.  Chris- 
loplier  and  George,  an  early  work  (rctouclicd).  —  Room  D.  107,  10.5,  Tin- 
toretto, Doge  and  Doparessa  (ruined).  —  In  Room  F  are  miniature-portraits. 

—  Room  L.  Franc.  Ilaiirz.  .S16.  Portrait  of  liimself,  31.5.  Crown  of  ThoruH 
(1875);  385.  Manzoni ,  Count  Faustino  Tadini  (over  the  entrance);  123. 
M()retto{f),  Portrait.  —  Rooms  0,  R,  S,  and  T  contain  natural -history 
collcctionH.  —  Room  U.  Porcelain.  —  Room  V.  Tapestries,  etc. 

The  chapel  behind  the  building  contains  the  tomb  ot  Count  TadioJ 
(d.  1790),  by  Canova. 
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A  pleasant  excnrsion  (2  hrs.)  may  be  made  by  the  new  road  vik 
the  Colle  San  Maurizio  (with  the  Convento  dei  Cappuccini).,  and 
the  Santuario  San  Giovanni  (1988  ft.)  to  the  Plateau  of  Bdssico 
(2790  ft.;  Alb.  Colonibina),  with  summer  cottages  belonging  to  the 
citizens  of  Lovere.    Attractive  views  of  the  lake  and  mountains. 

From  Lovere  to  Trescore  (Bergamo),  see  p.  257;  through  the  ravine 
(orrido)  of  Borlezza  to  Clusone,  see  p.  256;  to  Cividate,  see  below. 

b.  Val  Camoniea. 

Railway  from  Brescia  to  Edolo  (Ferrovia  di  Valle  Camoniea),  621/3  M. 
in  41/2  hrs.  (fares  7  fr.  80,  4  fr.  35  c.) ;  from  Pisogne  to  Edolo,  34  M.  in 
ca.  21/2  hrs.  (fares  5  fr.  30,  2  fr.  80  c.).  —  Steam  Tramway  from  Lovere 
to  Cividate,  13'/2  M.  in  2  hrs.  (IV2,  1  fr.).  —  Comp.  the  Map,  p.  254. 

From  Brescia  to  Pisogne,  281/2  M.,  see  pp.  270,  271.  —  The 
Railway  soon  enters  the  wide  lower  portion  of  theValCamdnica, 
which  is  watered  by  the  Offlio  and  derives  its  name  from  its  ancient 
inhabitants,  the  Camunni.  It  abounds  in  vineyards,  maize-fields, 
mulberry  plantations  (for  the  rearing  of  silk-worms),  and  iron- 
works. In  this  valley  are  the  high  tension  conduits  of  the  electric 
works  at  Gri-ossotto  (p.  215)  and  Cedegolo  (p.  275).  The  Val  Camoniea 
is  enclosed  by  lofty  wooded  mountains ;  the  dark  rocks  (verrucano) 
contrast  curiously  with  the  light  triassic  formations. 

To  the  left  we  obtain  pretty  glimpses  of  the  mountain-villages 
of  the  Costa  Volpino.  The  line  crosses  the  stony  beds  of  several 
torrents  near  (31  M.)  Gratacasolo-Piano  Camuno  and  at  (33  M.) 
Artogne-Gidnico.  At  (3572  M.)  Darfo,  near  Coma  Boario.with 
its  electric  works,  we  pass  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Oglio. 

The  Steam  Tramway  from  Lovere  to  Cividate  (fares,  see  above)  and 
the  highroad  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Oglio  via  (21/2  M.  from  Lovere) 
Volpino,  with  large  anhydrite  quarries,  and  (41/2  M.)  Rogno  (695  ft.)  to 
(71/2  M.)  Coma  Boario.  The  subsequent  stopping-places,  including  Civi- 
date (p.  274),  are  also  railway-stations. 

A  Road  (diligence  daily  from  Corna  to  Schilpario  in  5  hrs.)  leads  to 
the  N.W.  from  Casino  Boario  (p.  273)  through  the  picturesque  Vall^ 
d^Angolo,  following  the  left  bank  of  the  Dezzo  (here  almost  dry)  to 
(l'/4  M.)  Gorzone  (1145  ft.;  Alb.  Rizzonelli),  beyond  which  it  crosses  the 
stream  to  (21/2  M.)  Angola  (1375  ft.).  Farther  on  we  enter  the  imposing 
*Dezzo  Gorge  (6  M.  long),  known  also  as  the  Via  Mala  Lombarda,  the  last 
part  of  which  passes  between  the  jagged'Pisso  della  Presolana  (8270  ft.), 
on  the  left,  and  the  Coma  di  San  Fcrmo  (7630  ft.),  on  the  right.  At  the 
exit  of  the  pass  is  (IOV2  M.)  Dezzo  (2145  ft. ;  Alb.  Franceschetti,  modest), 
where  the  road  from  Clusone  (mentioned  at  p.  256)  comes  in.  Here  begins 
the  upper  section  of  the  valley,  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains  and  known 
as  tlie  Valle  di  Scalve.  The  chief  villages  are  (i3'/2  M.)  Vilminore 
(3310  ft.;  Alb.  Brescia,  P.  incl.  wine  7-9  fr. ;  Alb.  Albrici ;  Alb.  Bonicelli), 
a  summer-resort  a  little  off  the  road,  and  (16  M.)  Schilpario  (3690  ft. ;  Alb. 
Alpino,  P.  incl.  wine  6i/2-7V2fr. ;  guides,  Toramaso  Bonaldi  and  others), 
with  iron-works,  the  birthplace  of  Cardinal  Mai  (d.  1855),  the  well-known 
polyglot  scholar.  A  bridle-path  (mule  9  fr.)  leads  to  the  E.  from  Schilpario 
to  the  Passo  di  Campelli  (6210  ft.),  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  Ada- 
mello  group,  and  then  descends  through  the  steep,  shadeless,  and  mono- 
tonous Val  Clegna,  between  the  Concarena  (right)  and  Monte  Elto  (left; 
p.  275),  to  (6Va  brs.)  Capo  di  Ponte  (p.  274). 
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36  M.  Casino  Buario  (740  ft.;  H6t.  des  Thermes,  R.  2-4,  B.  1, 
P.  8-10  fr.,  open  June  15th-Sept.  15th;  Alb.  degli  Alpinisti),  with 
chalybeate  springs,  occupies  a  fine  situation.  —  The  opening  of  the 
o-loomy  Valle  delV Inferno  is  seen  on  the  right  as  we  approach 
(38  Va  M.)  Plan  di  Borno. 

39  M.  Cogno-Esine.  At  Cogno,  with  its  cotton-mill,  the  Valle 
Trobiolo  opens  to  the  left,  with  the  Convento  delV  Annumiata 
(2295  ft.;  views)  and  the  mountain-hamlets  of  Ossimo  (2850  ft.)  and 
Borno  (2950  ft.;  Alb.  Franzoni,  etc.).  Esine  (925  ft.)  is  situated 
in  the  Valle  della  Grlgiia,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Oglio. 

At  (41  M.)  Cividate - Malegno  the  steam -tramway  (p.  273) 
ends.  Cividate  Camuno  (890  ft. ;  Alb.  Contessi,  poor),  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  valley,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Oglio,  commanded  by  a  ruined  monastery. 

An  attractive  pass  leads  via  Berzo  Inferiore  (1155  ft.)  and  Bicnno 
(1465  ft.),  two  villages  in  the  Valle  della  Qrigna  (see  above),  and  throuifh 
the  Valle  dclle  Valli,  with  the  hamlet  of  Prdstlne  (1980  ft.;  Alb.  della 
Stella)  and  the  Osterla  di  C'ampolaro  (4740  ft.),  to  the  (5  hrs.)  Passo  lU 
C'roce  Domini  (6215  ft.),  whence  it  descends  through  the  solitary  Valle 
Sanyuinera  and  Val  Caffaro  to  Bagolino  (p.  277). 

Beyond  Malegno  (10 50  tt.;  Alb.  Morandini),  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Valle  di  Lozio,  watered  by  the  Ldnico,  the  railway  rounds 
a  rocky  barrier  which  projects  into  the  valley  from  the  E.,  crosses 
the  Oglio,  and  reaches  a  higher  section  of  the  valley  at  — 

43'/.,  M.  Breno  (1080  ft.;  Alh.  d' Italia,  R.  1-2  fr.,  very  fair; 
Alh.  della  Stazione;  Trattoria  del  Fumo;  guide,  ApoUonio 
Bettoni),  the  official  capital  of  the  Val  Camonica,  with  2500  inhab. 
and  a  ruined  castle.  Fine  view  of  the  dolomitic  Coma  di  Con- 
carena  (8630  ft.),  to  the  N.,  and  of  the  granite  Pizzo  Badile 
(7990  ft.),  to  the  N.E.  —  At  Braone  the  destructive  torrent  of 
Pallobio  dashes  forth  from  a  ravine  on  the  right. 

47  M.  Ceto-Cerveno.  Ceto  (1470  ft.)  lies  near  the  railway  at 
the  W.  base  of  the  Pizzo  Badile,  Cerveno  (1630  ft.)  on  a  mound  at 
the  foot  of  the  Concarcna,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  cliurch 
of  the  latter  contains  a  curious  representation  of  the  Passion,  with 
about  200  figures,  by  Beniamino  Siraoni  of  Brescia  (18th  cent.).  — 
To  the  right  we  have  a  view  of  Cimbergo  (see  below). 

50  M.  Capo  di  Ponte  (1185  ft.;  Alb.  Sant' Antonio,  plain; 
Osteria  ApoUoniu)  possesses  in  the  early-Romanesque  basilica  of 
San  Siro  (9tli  cent.)  the  oldest  church  in  the  Val  Camonica  (ancient 
font).  The  bridle-path  to  the  Val  Cicgna  and  the  Valle  di  Scalve 
(p.  273)  begins  at  the  hamlctof  Ccothio,  on  the  right.bank  of  the  Oglio. 

An  attractive  excursion  (6-6'/a  hrs.)  may  he  ma<lo  frnni  Capo  di  Ponto 
via  the  moiintain-villaf»-es  of  Cimbergo  {•il^rt  ft.;  inn),  witli  its  pictiircsquo 
mined  castle,  anil  Pasnnrdo  (.'jiio  ft.),  and  thence  by  the  W.  and  N.  slojics 
of  the  Monte  Cnl.onhd  (70f50  ft.)  to  the  *Lago  d'Arao  (5SS0  ft.),  which 
resembles  a  fjord.  Accomin>dation  if  necessary  in  ly  be  obtained  in  the 
C'asa  della  Fiiiaiizn,  at  tlie  W.  end  of  the  laite,  near  the  new  dam  of  the 
bocicta  dull'  Adainello   (see  p.  275).    A  deacont  (guide  uocossary)    loads 
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througli  the  Val  Saviore  via  Isola  (ca.  2950  ft.),  with  the  upper  electric 
power  transmission  works,  to  Cedegolo  (see  below). 

Beyond  Capo  di  Ponte  the  scenery  becomes  sterner;  mulberry- 
trees  and  raaize-ficlds  are  less  numerous.  —  We  cross  the  Oglio 
to  (51 Y2  M.)  Sellero,  a  village  (1550  ft.)  at  the  E.  base  of  the  ferri- 
ferous Monte  Elto  (7045  ft.).  —  To  the  right,  at  Grevo  and  Cede- 
golo, are  the  new  Electric  Poiver  Transmission  Worlcs  of  the 
Societa  dell'Adamello  (ca.  47,000  H.P.,  from  the  Lago  d'Arno  and 
the  Poglia,  conveyed  by  means  of  a  high  tension  line,  135  M.  in 
length,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Parma). 

53  M.  Cedegolo  (1395  ft.;  Alb.  delta  Posta,  good;  Alb.  all' 
Adamello ;  Trattoria  Sanguini)  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val 
Saviore  (watered  by  the  Poglia).,  the  two  arms  of  which  extend  up 
to  the  Adamello  group  under  the  names  of  Val  Salarno  and  Val 
Adamd  (see  Baedeker's  Eastern  Alps). 

The  *Piano  della  Regina  (8605  ft.),  the  S.W.  buttress  of  the  Ada- 
mello group,  commands  a  magnificent  view.  It  is  ascended  via  the  moun- 
tain-hamlets of  Cevo  (3145  ft.)  and  Saviore  (3960  ft.;  Trattoria  Casalini; 
guide,  Giov.  Tomaselli).  The  descent  may  be  made  to  Rino  (see  below) 
either  on  the  N.W.  via  the  hamlets  of  Zassa  and  Garda  and  then  through 
fine  chestnut-woods,  or  (more  attractive)  on  the  E.  to  the  Passo  del  Conipetto 
(8290  ft.)  on  the  3Io)ite  Marser  (9110  ft.)  and  thence  to  the  N.  by  a  steep 
desf-ent  via  the  Malga  Frino  (5575  ft.)  and  Mcdga  Premassone  (see  below). 

The  train  proceeds  through  a  ravine  (tunnels)  to  (55  M.)  Forno 
d'Aglione,  with  abandoned  iron-works,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Voile 
di  Paisco.  —  Near  (58  M.)  Malonno,  in  the  spacious  green  Prada 
di  Malonno,  we  enjoy  fine  views,  to  the  right,  of  the  jagged  icy 
peaks  of  the  Cima  delle  Granate  (10,205  ft.),  the  Roccia  Baitone 
(10,950  ft.),  and  the  Corno  Baitone  (10,930  ft.),  while  in  the  fore- 
ground rises  the  reddish  Mte.  Aviolo  (see  below).  To  the  right,  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Val  di  Malga  and  Valle  Gallinera,  lies  Pino 
(see  below).  —  Beyond  several  tunnels  we  cross  the  Oglio  to  — 

6IY2  M.  Sonico  (2135  ft.),  a  village  amidst  extensive  chestnut- 
woods,  at  the  W.  base  of  the  Monte  Aviolo. 

A  fine  excursion  (5'/.2-6  hrs.)  may  be  made  hence  via  R'mo  (2295  ft. ; 
Alb.  Mottinelli,  very  fair)  and  through  the  Val  di  Malga,  with  the  Malga 
Premassone  (5215  ft.),  to  the  *Conea  di  Baitone,  a  valley  at  the  W.  base 
of  the  Adamello,  in  whicli  lie  the  Lago  di  Baitone  and  six  other  lakes 
and  the  Rifugio  di  Baitone  (7995  ft.).    Comp.  Baedeker's  Eastern  Alps. 

At  Mil  the  railway  returns  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Oglio. 

621/2  M.  Edolo  (2265  ft.;  Hot.  Edolo,  near  the  station,  new; 
Alb.  Leon  d'Oro;  Alb.  del  Gallo;  Alb.  del  Cvmmercio ;  Caffe  del 
Risorgimento)  is  a  picturesque  little  town  with  1500  inhab.,  in  a 
broad  and  verdant  valley. 

Ihe  ascent  of  the  Monte  Aviolo  (9455  ft. ;  5-6  hrs. ;  with  guide),  the 
N.W.  buttress  of  the  Adamello  group,  is  made  via  Mu-  (see  above),  Val 
Moia,  and  the  C'onca  della  Foppa  (6560  ft.).  Fine  view  of  the  Adamello, 
Ortler,  Bernina,  and  the  Bcrgamasquc  Alps  as  far  as  the  Monte  Disgrazia. 

A  Road  (diligence  to  Tresenda  twice  daily  in  4  hrs.,  coupd  6  fr. : 
electric  tramway  projected),  leads  to  the  W.  from  Edolo  through  the  Val 
di  Corteno  (retrospects  of  the  Adamello)  via  (3  M.)  Cortetiedolo  (2975  ft.) 
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and  (51/2  M.)  Corteno  (3295  ft.)  to  the  (10  M.)  Pa3SO  d'  Aprica  (3875  ft.), 
1/2  M-  beyond  which,  near  the  prettily  situated  village  of  Aprica,  is  the 
*H6tet  Aprica  (R.  3-5,  D.  3'/2,  P-  8-12  fr.).  A  view  of  the  Val  Tellina, 
with  fciondrio  in  the  background  and  the  broad  gravelly  bod  of  the 
Adda  before  us,  is  .soon  disclosed.  Several  of  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Bernina  come  into  view  towards  the  N. ;  below,  above  Tresenda,  rises  the 
square  tower  of  Teglio  (p.  215).  On  the  road  is  the  (11  M.)  Onteria  del 
Belvedere  (3010  ft. ;  very  plain  but  not  cheap),  commanding  an  admirable 
view.  The  road  descends  through  chestnut  woods,  describes  a  wide  curve 
to  the  N.E.  by  Motta,  and  penetrates  the  rock  by  two  cuttings.  Before 
(18  M.)  Treisenda  (p.  215)  the  -idda  is  crossed. 

Over  the  I'onate  I'ass  to  Male  (San  Michele,  Mendel,  Botzen),  see 
Baedeker^s  Eastern  Alps. 

c.  Val  Trompia. 

Steam  Tramway  from  Brescia  (starting  at  the  rail,  station)  to  (18  M.) 
Tavernole,  in  2  hrs.  (fares  1  fr.  65,  1  fr.  20  c.).  —  Omnibus  from  Taver- 
nole  to  (8  M.)  Collio,  twice  daily  in  2  hrs.  —  Comp.  the  Map,  p.  251. 

The  Steam  Tramway,  quitting  Brescia  by  the  Porta  Trento 
(comp.  23. 269),  traverses  the  fertile  Val  Garza,  and  beyond  (4 '/g  M.) 
Stocchetta  runs  to  the  N.,  through  the  Val  Trompia,  which  is 
watered  by  the  Mella  and  contains  numerous  iron-mines. 

872  M.  Cogozzo.  —  121/2  M.  Gardone  Val  Trompia  (1050  ft.; 
Alb.  Beretta),  with  weapon  factories.  —  13  M.  Iiizino  (1120  ft.)  is, 
like  Lavone  (see  below),  a  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Monte 
Guylielmo  (p.  271).  —  At  (16  M.)  Brozzo  (1345  ft.)  begins  the  road 
to  Nozza,  mentioned  at  p.  277.  —  18  M.  Tavernole  is  the  terminus 
of  the  steam-tramway.  —  18y2  M.  Lavone  Val  Trompia  (1625  ft.; 
Alb.  Palazzina).  —  2OV2  M.  Bovegno  (2280  ft.). 

26  M.  Collio  (2755  ft.;  Alb.  degli  Alpinisti)  is  the  capital  of 
the  Upper  Val  Trompia,  which  is  enclosed  by  fine  mountains.  — 
The  road  ends  at  (271/2  M.)  San  Colombano  (3070  ft.). 

A  good  path  leads  from  San  Colombano  via  the  I'asso  di  Maniva 
(5175  ft.)  to  (41/2  hrs.)  Bagolitio  (p.  277).  The  Dosso  Alto  (6775  ft. ;  1  hr.), 
to  the  S.,  and  tlie  Monte  Coloinbine  (7315  ft.;  2  hrs.),  to  the  N.W.,  may  bo 
ascended  from  the  Passo  di  Maniva;  two  easy  and  attractive  expeditions. 

d.  Val  Sabbia  and  Lago  d'Idro. 

Railway  from  (Brescia)  Rezzato  via  Tormini  to  Vobarno,  16  M.,  in 
ca.  IV2  hr.  (fares  2  fr.  35,  1  fr.  30,  80  c.).  The  stations  are  numerous  and 
the  trains  arc  often  late.  Public  vehicles  for  Sato  (fare  50  c.)  are  usually 
to  be  found  at  Tormiui  (p.  278).  —  Steam  Tisamway  from  Tormini  viil 
(12  M.)  No::za  to  (12'/2  M.)  Vestune  (5  trains  daily,  in  ca.  l'/2hr. ;  fares 
1  fr.  20,  90  c).  —  HioiiKOAD  from  Brescia  to  (22'/2  M.)  Vestone  via  C'aino 
(1185  ft.),  in  the  Val  Garza,  Prescijlie  (1265  ft.),  Barghe,  and  Nozza  (dili- 
gence daily  in  5'/.^  hrs.).  From  Vestone  a  diligence  plies  twice  daily  to 
Ponte  Caffaro,  whence  a  iiiotur-diligence  goes  on  via  Coudino,  Tione,  and 
Sarche  to  Trento.  -in  electric  tramway  from  Brescia  to  Caino,  Vestone, 
and  Ponte  Caffaro  is  projected.     Comp.  the  Map,  p.  254. 

Beyond  Rezzato  (p.  259)  the  Railway  turns  to  the  N.E.,  near 
the  barren  S.E.  slopes  of  the  Brescian  Alps,  and  enters  the  Chiese 
Valley,  wiiich  is  watered  by  the  Naviglio  Grande,  a  canal  con- 
structed by  Berardo  Maggi  (p.  264)  in   1288.    The  chief  stations 
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are  (10  M.)  Gavardo  (p.  278),  wliere  we  cross  the  Chiese,  and 
(I2V2  M.)  Tornmii  (p.  278).  —  16  M.  Vobarno  (805  ft.),  with  an 
iron-foundry,  the  terminus  of  the  line,  is  situated  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Chiese,  which  above  Tormini  is  known  as  the  Val 
Sabbia.  The  valley  bends  sharply  at  Nozza  and  thence  ascends, 
enclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  to  the  Adamello  group. 

The  Steam  Tramway  from  Tormini  ascends  the  Val  Sabbia  on  the 
N.E.  to  (3  M.)  Vobarno  (see  above).  —  8M.  Sahhio  Chiese  (1030  ft.), 
with  electric  transmission  works.  The  castle  (Rocca)  contains  old 
Brescian  paintings  (14-15th  cent.).  —  At  (10  M.)  Barghe  (955  ft.) 
the  road  from  Brescia  through  the  Val  Garza  (p.  276)  enters  the 
Val  Sabbia.  —  From  (12  M.)  Nozza  (1015  ft.;  Alb.  Croce,  plain) 
a  road  leads  to  Brozzo  (p.  276),  via  (3 '/a  M.)  Casto  (1405  ft.),  (51/2  M.) 
Comero  (2260  ft.),  and  (8V2  M.)  Lodrino  (2415  ft.).  The  little 
mountain-church  of  Auro,  below  Casto,  contains  one  of  Moretto's 
chief  works.  —  12 Y2  ^-  Vestone  (1050  ft.;  Gambero;  Agnello; 
Italia),  the  capital  of  the  valley. 

The  Road  (motor-diligence,  see  p.  276)  quits  the  Val  Sabbia  at 
(3  M.)  Lavenone  (1260  ft.)  and  then  skirts  the  "W.  bank  of  the 
Lago  d'Idro  (1207  ft.),  which  is  6  M.  long  and  V4-I V4  ^I-  broad. 
To  the  right,  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  lake,  is  the  village  of  Idro 
(Alb.  Vaticano).  —  7  M.  Anfo  (1280  ft.;  Stella;  Cervo;  etc.),  with 
modern  fortifications.  Farther  on  is  the  picturesque  castle  oiRocca 
d^Anfo,  once  a  Venetian  frontier-fort. 

121/2  M.  Ponte  Cdffaro  (inn;  Italian  and  Austrian  custom- 
houses), 1  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  Lago  d'Idro,  on  the  Caffaro,  which 
here  forms  the  frontier. 

In  the  Val  Caffaro,  which  near  its  mouth  forms  an  inipas.sable  gorge, 
a  road  leads  in  wide  curves  to  the  W.  to  (3V2  M.)  Bagolino  (2395  ft.; 
Alb.  Ciapana,  very  fair),  a  large  mountain-village  (4000  inhab.),  in  a  fine 
situation.  —  From  Bagolino  over  the  Passo  di  Croce  Domini  to  Cividate, 
see   p.  274;   over   the  Passo  di  Maniva  to  the  Val  Trmnpia,   see  p.  276. 

From  Ponte  Caffaro  to  the  Lago  di  Ledro  and  to  Riva,  on  the  Lago 
di  Garda,  see  pp.  292,  291 ;  to  Conditio  and  Tione  (Sarche,  Trent),  see 
Baedeker^s  Eastern  Alps. 

46.  Prom  Brescia  to  Gargnano  on  the  Lago 
di  Garda. 

Electric  Light  Railway  (with  luggage-van)  to  Toscolano,  29  M.,  in 
21/4  hrs.  (fares  2  fr.  60,  1  fr.  95  c);  to  Gardone-Riviera,  26  M.,  in  2  hrs. 
(2  fr.  20,  1  fr.  65  c).  The  cars  start  at  the  special  station  in  the  Viale 
Stazione  (PL  A,  4)  and  make  their  first  stop  at  the  Porta  Venczia  (PL  E,  3). 
From  this  point  to  Salo  the  trains  are  often  uncomfortably  crowded. 
Best  views  to  the  left  as  far  as  Salo ;  from  Fasano  to  Maderno,  on  the 
right.  —  Diligence  (dirty)  from  Toscolano  to  (3'/2  M.)  Gargnano,  in  3/^  hr. 
(continuation  of  the  electric  tramway  projected). 

Brescia,  see  p.  260.  —  The  Light  Railway  skirts  the  Brescian 
Alps,  passing  first  the  Bo)ichi  (p.  269).  —  6  M.  Rezzato  (480  ft. ; 
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p.  276),  S'/j  M.  Mazzano,  both  with  limestone  quarries.  —  Q'/j  M. 
Nuvolera. 

12  M.  Paitone  (680  ft.;  inn);  the  church,  Y4  hr.  above  the  vil- 
lage, possesses  an  altar-piece  by  Moretto.  —  15M.  Gavardo  (650  ft. ; 
p.  277),  a  cotton-spinning  village  with  2700  inhab.,  is  situated  on 
the  Chiese  (p.  276),  which  we  here  cross.  —  Beyond  (16 '/j  M.)  Villa- 
nuova,  the  Naviglio  Grande  (p.  276)  runs  on  the  left,  and  the 
Monte  Covolo  (p.  282)  rises  on  the  right. 

18  M.  Tormini  (745  f t. ;  inn)  is  the  junction  for  the  railway 
from  Rezzato  to  Vobarno  and  for  the  steam-tramway  to  Vestone 
(p.  277).  The  two  stations  adjoin  each  other,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Monte  Selva  Plana,  which  may  be  ascended  hence  in  2^j^  hrs.  via 
Prandaglio  (1640  ft.)  and  the  church  of  Madonna  della  Neve 
(2900  ft.;  views). 

Our  line  quits  the  valley  of  the  Chiese  and  follows  the  Desen- 
zano  road  to  the  S.E.  (p.  281).  On  our  left  a  fertile  and  well-peopled 
undulating  tract  extends  to  Monte  San  Bartolomeo;  nearer  is  the 
beautiful  bay  of  Salo  (p.  281).  —  Before  we  reach  (2070  M.)  Villa 
Said  we  enjoy  a  *Vicw  of  the  'Riviera  Bresciana'  (p.  282)  as  far  as 
Fasano  and  of  Monte  Baldo  (p.  292).  —  Beyond  Cunettone  (510  ft.; 
p.  281)  our  line  descends  in  a  sharp  curve  to  the  right  (view  of 
Salo)  to  (23  M.)  Campoverde^  surrounded  by  market-gardens.  The 
Ponte  di  Sant'Anna  is  the  relic  of  a  Roman  bridge. 

231/2  M.  Salo-Piazza,  at  the  W.  end  of  Salo  (p.  281),  is  the  chief 
halt  for  that  town.    24  M.  Said- Carmine  is  at  the  E.  end. 

Our  line  follows  the  road  mentioned  on  p.  282,  via  (25 '/o  M.) 
Barharano  (p.  282),  to  (26  M.)  Gardone  Riviera  (p.  282),  with 
halts  at  the  Savoy  and  Grand  Hotels  and  at  the  Protestant  Church. 

—  271/2  ^I-  Fasano  (p.  284),  where  the  tramway  halts  in  the  vil- 
lage, 3  min.  from  the  steamboat  pier.  —  We  then  skirt  the  foot  of 
the  precipitous  Rovinato,  with  fine  views  of  the  bay  of  Madcrno 
(p.  284)  and  Monte  Baldo  to  the  right. 

28 '/o  M.  Mademo  (p.  284);  the  tramway-station  is  3  min.  from 
the  pier.  —  Thence  the  line  follows  the  highroad  across  the  luxuri- 
antly fertile  peninsula  to  (29  M.)  Ponte  Toscolano,  the  terminus, 
at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  little  town  of  Toscolano  (p.  285),  below  the 
Valle  Toscolano  (p.  285). 

The  Road  crosses  the  river  and  skirts  the  S.  side  of  the  town 
to  (291/2  M.)  Toscolano  Piazza,  at  the  harbour.  The  most  beautiful 
part  of  the  road  begins  here,  affording  in  clear  weather  a  mag- 
nificent *View  of  Monte  Baldo  and  the  S.  end  of  the  Lago  di  Garda. 

-  311/2  M.  Bo(jliaco  (p.  285). 

The  road  finally  quits  the  lake  and  runs  between  rows  of  houses, 
via  (32  M.)  Villa  di  Garynano  (p.  285)  to  (33  M.)  Gargna7io{p.  285). 
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steamboats  (comp.  p.  xix;  tolerable  restaurants  on  board).  Maiit 
Services:  1.  Between  Uesenzauo  and  Riva,  by  the  W.  bank,  thrice  daily 
in  4-5  hrs.  (express-service  in  3'/^  hrs.  between  March  1st  and  May  15thj. 
2.  Between  Peschiera  and  Kiva,  by  the  E.  bank,  once  daily  in  ca.  4Vi  brs. 
The  fast  morning-steamer  from  Deseuzano  touches  only  at  Sirmione,  Balo, 
Qardone,  Fasuuo,  Maderno,  and  Grargnano  (the  express  steamer  in  spring 
only  at  Maderno  and  (iarguano).  The  steamer  from  Peschiera  calls  also 
at  JtJogliaco  and  Gargnano  on  the  W.  bank.  —  Subsidiary  Services  :  1. 
Express  service  (March  1st -May  15th  only)  from  JJesenzano  to  Maderno 
and  Salo,  twice  daily  in  l^/^  hr.  (to  (jardone  ly^  t''-)-  2  (March  1st -May 
15th  only).  Between  Maderno ,  Salo ,  San  Vigilio,  Garda  (E.  bank) ,  and 
Peschiera,  once  daily  in  21/4  hrs.  3.  From  Desenzano  via  Sirmione,  Salo, 
Gardone,  Moderno,  and  Gargnano  to  Castellctto  on  the  E.  bank,  once  daily 
in  ca.  3  hrs.,  returning  to  Maderno  and  thence  via  Garda  to  Peschiera  in 
3  hrs.  4  I  in  summer  only).  From  Peschiera  via  Sirmione  to  Desenzano, 
daily  in  ca.  I1/4  hr.  5.  From  Peschiera  via  Garda  to  Maderno,  daily  in 
2  hrs.  (in  spring  in  1^/^  hr.).  6.  Excursion-steamer  (only  on  Sun.  and 
holidays  from  Aug.  15th  to  Oct.  15th)  from  Peschiera  via  Garda,  Maderno, 
Gargnano,  and  Malcesine  to  Kiva,  returning  by  the  E.  bank.  —  Fakes.  From 
Deseuzano  to  Kiva  4  fr.  iS  or  2  fr.  50  c.  (to  Gardone  1  fr.  70,  1  fr.  5  c.); 
from  Peschiera  to  Kiva  4  fr.  60  or  2  fr.  60  c.  Besides  Return  Ticlcets  (p.  xix; 
valid  for  IV2  day  only)  Biyiietti  FcMvi ,  or  holiday-tickets ,  valid  over 
the  entire  lake,  are  issued  between  June  30th  and  Oct.  15th  (l^'a,  1  fr., 
valid  one  day  only),  and  Fortniylitiy  Tickets,  valid  for  a  year  on  week- 
days only  (2i  fr.  60,  14  fr.  60  c).  —  in  the  following  description  the  stations 
at  which  there  are  piers  are  indicated  by  'P',  the  small-boat  stations  by 
'JB'.  —  Sea-sickness  is  not  unknown  in  rough  weather,  and  storms  or  fog 
>!ometimes  suspend  or  interrupt  the  service.  —  Luggage  undergoes  a  custom- 
house examination  at  Kiva  and  at  Torbole. 

Bailw^ay  from  Desenzano  and  Peschiera  to  Verona  and  Brescia 
(Milan),  see  K.  43;  from  Garda  to  Vomegliara  and  Veroiia,  p.  289;  from 
Kiva  to  Arco  and  Mori,  p.  25.  Arrangements  between  the  steamboat  com- 
pany and  the  Italian  State  Kailways  and  the  Kiva-Mori  Railway  enable  trav- 
ellers to  book  their  luggage  through  to  Milan,  Venice,  ..la,  or  Mori  even 
from  intermediate' steamboat  stations.  —  Details  as  to  Circular  Tour 
Tickets  and  as  to  return-tickets  to  Milan,  Venice,  etc.  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Orario  Ufhciale  (p.  xvii ;  large  edition).  —  For  the  Electric  Light  Rail- 
way from  Toscolano  to  Brescia,  see  R.  46. 

High-road  from  Maicenine  via  (18  M.)  Garda  and  (29  M.)  Peschiera 
to  (36  M.)  tyirmione,  or  to  (37V2  AI.)  Desenzano;  from  Desenzano  via 
(12Va  M.)  Sato  to  (221/2  M.)  Gargnano. 

The  *Lago  di  Garda  (210  ft.),  the  Lacm  Bendcu^  of  the 
Romans,  the  largest  of  the  N.  Italian  lakes,  is  32  M.  in  length,  and 
3-IOV4  M.  broad;  area  143  sq.M.,  greatest  depth  1135  ft.  It  belongs 
to  Italy,  except  the  N.  extremity  with  Eiva  and  Torb61e,  which  is 
Austrian.  The  chief  feeder  is  the  >Sarca,  and  it  discharges  itself 
to  the  S.  by  the  Mincio.  The  narrow  N.  portion  of  the  lake,  not 
unlike  a  Norwegian  fjord,  occupies  an  ancient  valley  between  lofty 
mountains.  The  banks  of  the  8.  portion,  which  is  very  shallow, 
especially  between  Garda,  Peschiera,  and  Sirmione,  gradually  slope 
down  to  the  extensive  moraine-circuses  left  by  the  ancient  Grarda 
glacier  (comp.  p.  259).  —  The  E.  hdink (SpondaVeronese  or  Garde- 
sana)  is  separated  from  the  valley  of  the  Adige  by  the  Monte 
Baldo  (p.  292),  a  range  about  24  M.  in  length,  terminating  to  the 
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S.W.  in  the  Monte  Luppia  and  the  cape  of  San  Viyilio  (p.  2b»;. 
The  mountains  on  the  W.  bank  arc  the  S.  spurs  of  the  Giudicarian 
Alps ;  they  culminate  in  the  Monte  Pizzocolo  (5195  it.),  on  the  S.,  and 
the  Monte  Caplone  (6505  ft.)  on  the  N.,  and  form  precipitous  cliffs 
between  Gargnano  and  Riva.  The  most  sheltered  parts  of  the  lake, 
cspeciallj'  between  Fasano  and  Salo,  are  the  lovely  coast-strip  known 
as  i)iQ  Riviera  Bresciana  and  the  calm  Bay  ofGarda.  The  N.  end 
of  the  lake  in  fine  weather  is  often  considerably  agitated  about 
midday  by  a  local  wind  from  the  S.  {Ora;  cold  in  spring  and  winter;, 
while  the  S.  end  is  exposed  to  an  E.  wind  (Vinezza).  In  a  storm 
from  the  N.  the  entire  lake  is  sometimes  almost  as  rough  as  the 
sea,  as  recorded  by  Virgil  ^Georg.  ii.  160:  'fluctibus  et  fremitu 
adsurgens  Benace  marino').  The  water  is  generally  of  an  azure  blue, 
especially  in  summer. 

The  Vegetation  is  very  luxuriant,  esijecially  on  the  more  sheltered 
stretches  of  the  coast.  Even  the  sensitive  lemon  (Umone)  arrives  at 
maturity  on  the  Riviera,  near  Limone,  and  between  Malcesine  and  Torri, 
but  in  winter  the  trees  require  to  be  carefully  enclosed  by  wooden  shelters 
(serve,  cedraie).  This  is  done  with  the  aid  of  numerous  white  brick  pil- 
lars, which  gleam  picturesquely  amid  the  sap-green  foliage.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  disease  known  as  'gumming'  and  of  low  prices  the  annual 
yield  of  lemons  is  steadily  decreasing.  Citrons  (citrus  medica)  also  are 
extensively  cultivated  on  the  Riviera.  Capershrubs  (capparis  spinosaj 
flourish  in  the  chinks  of  old  walls,  which  arc  enlivened  by  innumerable 
green  lizards  (locertng  muralis).  Groves  of  olives,  on  both  banks  of  the 
lake  and  in  the  Kacra  valley,  stretch  up  the  hill-slopes  to  a  height  of  985  ft. ; 
but  the  trees  suffer  a  good  deal  from  'scale'  (fungus;  polijponiK  f'iilt>un 
olese),  which  renders  it  necessary  to  hollow  out  the  trunks  artificially.  The 
tall  and  fragrant  laurel  trees  (laurtis  nobUi8J,  which  shade  many  of  the 
roads,  are  characteristic  of  the  Riviera.  Cypresses  and  scattered  piue-trees 
grow  on  the  mountain -slopes.  The  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  include 
palms  {cJiamxrops  e.vcelsa,  cha»ia'ropg  hinniUg,  phvnix  fl^cti/lif'e.ra,  etc.), 
yuccas  (yucca  gloriosa),  cedars  (c&lruH  Deodarn,  c.  LiSani,  C.  Atlanticaj, 
evergreen  magnolias  ( magnolia  (jraiuliflora),  and  aloes  (agace  Amvricann), 
while  the  gardens  of  Arco  are  noted  for  tlieir  beautiful  conifers. 

In  winter  swarms  of  sea-gulls  (gabbiani)  enliven  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  but  the  number  of  singing  birds  is  steadily  declining  in  consequence 
of  the  persecution  they  suffer  both  on  Italian  and  Austrian  territory.  — 
Among  the  excellent  fish  in  the  lake  are  the  trota,  or  trout,  whidi  attains 
as  lbs.,  iht  carp  to  lie.  or  h.fliiion-tront,  \hc  angtiilia,  or  eel,  and  the  <iwca, 
or  tench.     The  sardine-fisliing  is  interesting  to  see. 

Desenzano  SUl  LagO  (P).  —  HaUway  Htationg,  see  p.  2.59.  — 
Hotels  (in  the  Italian  style).  Royal  Mayer,  R.  2-5,  B.  1V2,  L.  3-3'/2, 
D.  4,  omn.  Va-Vi  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Hot.  Splendide,  R.  2-3,  B.  VU,  omn. 
Vg-^/i  fr.,  good;  these  two  at  the  pier;  Due  C'olombe,  with  terrace  on  the 
lake,  R.  2-2'/2,  B.  1  fr.,  good;  Oinrdino,  near  the  rail,  station,  unpretend- 
ing. —  Ommbi:s  or  Cab  from  the  pier  to  the  railway-station  (bargain 
advisable)  50  c.  jicr  pers. ;  trunk  25  c.  One-horse  carriage  to  Sirmione  or 
San  Martino  (p.  259)  4 ,  to  Salo  and  Gardono  Riviera  8-9  fr.  —  Boat  to 
Sirmionc  with  one  rower  5,  with  two  8  fr. 

Desenzano,  with  4300  inhab.,  lies  on  the  S.W.  bay  of  the  lake, 
and  is  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Milan  to  Verona  (p.  259).  The 
old  Castle  serves  now  as  barracks.  Fine  view  from  the  Break- 
icater.    Large  market  on  Tuesdays. 
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A  ItoAD  (carr.,  see  p.  280)  leads  to  the  X.  from  Desenzano  through 
the  Valtenese  and  past  Cnnettone  (p.  278)  to  (12'/2  M.)  tSoLd  (see  below). 
—  About  2V4  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Desenzano,  on  a  branch-road  leading  to 
Lonato  (p.  2o9j ,  lies  the  ancient  Benedictine  monastery  of  Magugzano 
(10th  cent.).  The  church,  which  has  a  Romanesque  campanile,  has  been 
modernized  since  1491. 

West  Bank  from  Desenzano  to  RrvA.    The  first  station  is  — 

Sirmioue  (P).  —  Hotels  (all  Italian;  not  for  consumptives). 
^6rra>id- Hotel  Regie  Terine,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  village,  near  the  castle, 
K.  3-5,  B.  I'/i,  L-  i,  O.  4  (With  wine  4'/4),  P.  incl.  wine  9-i2  fr.,  open  March- 
Nov.;  H6t.-±'eiis.  Sirniione,  at  the  pier,  K.  2-3  fr.,  B.  80  c.,  L.  3,  D.  3Va, 
P.  incl.  wine  l^l^-W  fr. ;  jUden  Modem  Hotel,  at  the  pier,  K.  li/3-2Vgi 
L.  21/2,  D.  3,  P.  7-8  fr. ;  Dependance-Hotel,  P.  6-7  fr.,  plain,  open  March 
15th-Uct.  15th;  Hot.  (rermaiiia  et  i'etinion  Scaligeri,  H.  i'/4-2,  P.  6-71/.^  fr., 
Italia,  Alb.  C'atuUo,  all  in  the  village,  unpretending.  —  Baths  (Stabili- 
niento  dei  Bagnij  in  the  Hot.  Kegie  'i'erme,  1  fr.  90,  1  fr.  60  c.  —  Visitors' 
Tax,  5  fr.  —  No  water-woriis ;  lew  mosquitoes. 

Sirniione,  the  Sirmio  of  antiquity,  a  'mansio'  (post-station)  on 
the  Via  (iallica  (p.  261),  and  a  favourite  resort  of  wealthy  Romans, 
is  now  a  fishing -village  frequented  by  Germans  in  spring  and 
autumn  and  by  Italians  in  summer  for  the  sake  of  its  sulphur- 
baths.  It  is  situated  near  the  N.  end  of  a  narrow  promontory, 
projecting  2^1^  M.  into  the  lake,  about  SYj  M.  to  the  E.  of  Desenzano, 
and  not  quite  half-way  to  Peschiera  (p.  26U).  Beside  the  village  is 
a  picturesque  Gothic  Castle  of  the  Scaligers  (p.  299j,  dating  from 
the  end  of  the  I3th  cent.  (*View  from  the  tower;  146  steps,  fee 
30-50  c).  The  BoioLa,  a  hot  sulphur-spring  (149°  Fahr.)  rising  in 
the  lake,  is  connected  with  the  baths  by  a  pipe  985  yds.  long. 

From  the  N.  end  of  the  village  a  pretty  footpath  leads  to  the  right, 
passing  first  the  C'ortine  Hill  (300  ft.) ,  on  whicb  stood  successively  a 
Komau  fort  and  a  nunnery  (765;,  and  then  the  olive -clad  heiglit  (315  ft.) 
crowned  by  the  little  church  of  Han  Pietro,  mentioned  in  760  and  rebuilt 
in  1320.  In  1/4  hr.  more  we  reach  the  N.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  (295  ft.), 
on  which  is  a  uroad  terrace.  Hence,  especially  towards  evening,  we  enjoy 
a  splendid  *View  of  the  entire  lake  and  of  the  so-called  Orotic  di  C'atuUo, 
the  considerable  remains  of  a  Roman  building  (4th  cent.  ?)  extending  into 
the  lake,  said  to  have  been  the  country-house  of  Catullus,  who  wrote  his 
poems  here  ('peninsularum,  Sirmio,  insularumque  ocelle').  Tennyson 
celebrates  'olive -silvery'  Sirmio  and  its  connection  with  Catullus  in  one 
of  the  most  musical  of  his  short  poems  ('Frater  ave  atque  vale'). 

For  the  excursion  to  San  Martino  and  Solferino,  comp.  p.  260. 

From  Sirmione  the  steamboat  steers  past  the  abrupt  Rocca  di 
Manerba  (715  ft.),  and  touches  at  the  villages  of  Manerba  (B)  and 
San  Felice  di  Scovolo  (B).  It  then  threads  the  rocky  channel 
between  the  Valtenese  (see  above)  and  the  crescent-shaped  Isola 
di  Garda,  with  tbe  modern  Gothic  chateau  of  Princess  Scipione 
Borghese  (no  adm.),  steers  to  the  W.,  and  enters  the  bay  of  — 

Salo  (P).  —  Hotels.  *Qrand- Hotel  Said,  in  an  open  situation 
beside  the  lake,  near  the  steam- tramway  station  Salo-Carmine  (p.  278), 
with  a  beautiful  garden,  120  beds  at  4-8,  B.  IV2,  L.  31/2,  D.  5,  P.  10-18, 
omn.  1  fr.,  closed  June-Aug. ;  Hdt.  Victoria,  50  beds  at  2-4,  B.  1,  D.  S'/g, 
P.  6Va-9fr. ;  MetropoU,  R.  I'lr'^,  P.  7-9  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Baviera,  U. 
2-4,  P.  6-7V/2  fr.,  unpretending  but  good:  these  three  at  the  pier,  with  «af*s 
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and  i-estauranis;  Pension  Villa  Bettina,  on  the  Oaidone  I'oad.  —  Cnfi' 
Roma,  Piazza  \  itlurio  Emanucli;,  witli  K.  from  2i/.j  IV.  (also  confectioner's;. 
—  Visitors'  Tax  as  at  Gardone  (p.  !!83j. 

Said,  a  town  with  5000  inhab.  and  manufactories  of  Aequo  di 
Cedro  (lemon-liqueur),  is  charmingly  situated  at  the  base  of  the  bare 
Monte  San  Bartolomeo,  on  the  \V.  shore  of  the  bay  that  opens  at 
Gardone.  In  1377  it  became  the  capital  of  the  'Magniflca  Patria  della 
Eiviera',  which  belonged  to  Venice  in  1426-1509  and  1516-1796. 

From  the  Porta  (Jarmiue,  the  E.  town  gate,  the  Luiujolago 
Giuseppe  ZauardeUi,  a  sunny  promenade  laid  out  since  the  eartli- 
quake  of  1901,  leads  to  the  long  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  on  the  W. 
Half-way  is  the  Gothic  parisli-church  of  Santa  Maria  Annunziata 
(1453),  with  a  Renaissance  portal  by  Pietro  da  Salo,  an  assistant 
of  lac.  Sansovino,  containing  several  pictures  of  the  Brescian  and 
Veronese  Schools:  on  the  pillar  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar,  Ador- 
ation of  the  Child,  by  Franc.  Torbido;  in  the  apse.  Assumption,  a 
fresco  by  Palma  Giovane.  —  In  the  modest  church  of  San  Bern- 
ardino, beyond  the  Piazza  Vittor.  Emanuele,  is  an  altar-piece  by 
Romanino  (1529;  San  Bonaventura  with  a  donor  and  angels),  by  the 
2nd  altar  on  the  left. 

A  lofty  flight  of  steps  ascends  from  the  Piazza  Vittor.  Eman 
to  the  Strada  del  Colli,  a  new  road  above  the  town,  commanding 
fine  views. 

Excursions.  From  the  steam-tramway  station  of  Ciinettone  (p.  278J, 
on  the  road  (p.  281)  to  Desenzano,  we  may  ascend  tlie  Monte  Santa  Caierina 
(660  ft.)  or  visit  Cisano  or  Sa7i  Felice  di  Scovolo  (p.  281).  —  A  line 
view  (best  by  evening-light)  is  obtained  from  the  W.  summit  of  the  Monte 
San  Bai'tolomeo  (1865  ft.),  which  is  ascended  in  I'/o  hr.  from  the  steam- 
tramway  station  Salo-Carmine  (descent  to  (iardone  IV4  hr.).  —  The  path 
on  the  K.  slope  of  Monte  Sau  Bartolomeo  way  be  taken  to  Serniya  (1405  ft.) 
and  San  Michele  (p.  284:),  whence  we  may  return  over  the  pass  of  La 
Stacca  (1510  ft.)  to  the  Valle  Madonna  dei  Bivi,  with  its  little  church 
(590  ft.),  and  thence  via  Renzano  (600  ft.)  and  the  iStrada  dei  Colli.  — 
From  Tormini  (p.  278)  we  may  proceed  to  the  N.E.  to  the  church  of  San 
Pietro  (view),  returning  via  Gazzane,  the  Madonna  dei  Rivi,  and  Kenzano; 
or  to  the  .S.W.  to  the  top  of  Monte  C600I0  (1820  ft.),  returning  to  the  E., 
via  Benecco,  tlic  commanding  Bocca  di  C'roce  (1060  ft.),  and  I'amjwverde 
(p.  278).  —  From  Tormini  to  the  top  of  Monte  Selca  I'iann  and  via 
Vestone  to  the  Lago  d'ldro,  see  p.  ill. 

At  Salo  we  reach  the  Riviera  (p.  280; ,  10  M.  long,  with 
numerous  villages  and  country-houses  (electric  railway,  see  p.  277). 
At  Barbaraiio,  halfway  along  the  monotonous  road  from  Sal6  to 
Gardone,  is  tlie  Palazzo  Martinenyo,  built  in  1577,  with  a  park 
in  the  old-Italian  style  (no  adm.).  —  The  next  station  is  — 

Gardone  Riviera.  —  Piebs  at  Gardone  di  Sotto  and  Fasana 
di  Sotto. 

Hotels  &  Pensions  (generally  overcrowded  in  March  and  April;. 
1.  In  Gardone  di  Sotto:  *Grand-H6tel  CIardokk  Kivikra,  on  the  lake, 
near  the  pier,  witli  <afe-restaurHnt,  gardens,  and  lake-batlis,  280  beds  at 
a-8,  B.  I'/a,  L.  31/2,  i».  5,  P.  10-17  fr.  (closed  from  June  to  mid-Sept.); 
*Savoy  Hotel,  in  the  village,  on  the  lake-promenade,  with  garden,  120  beds 
at  3-8,  B.  11/,,  D.    I'/a,  S.  3,  P.  9-15  fr.  (opeu  all  the  year  round):  *Roma, 
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in  an  open  situation  above  the  village,  with  pai'den,  HO  beds  from  2Va, 
B.  IV2,  D.  4,  S.  3,  P.  from  7Vo  fr.  (closed  June  Ist-Scpt.  15th);  Hot.  Month 
Baldo,  40  beds  at  2»/o-3,  B.  I1/5.  D.  3i/o.  S.  gi/a,  P.  8-12  fr..  good  (closed 
June-Sept.),  Hot.-Pens.  Hohl,  R.  2-31/2,  P-  7'/2-10  fr.,  both  on  the  lake, 
on  the  Fasano  road,  with  gardens;  Peks.  Bellevue- Frank,  in  an  open 
situation  beside  the  Casino,  with  garden,  P.  7V(,-12fr. ;  *H6t.  Germania, 
R.  2-31/2,  P-  "-9  fr-,  Hot.-Pens.  Haberlin,  Pens."  Eden-Riviera,  P.  6-8  fr., 
these  three  on  the  road  to  Gardone  di  Sopra,  with  gardens :  Hot. -Restaur- 
ant Baviera,  well  spoken  of,  in  the  village,  unpretending.  —  2.  In  Fasano 
di  Sntto,  8-10  win.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  pier,  15-20  min.  to  the  N.E.  of 
Gardone  di  Sotto,  are  the  following,  all  in  slieltered  situations,  with 
gardens,  and  all  closed  in  summer:  Grand -Hotel  Fasano,  on  the  lake, 
with  restaurant,  view-terrace,  and  baths,  R.3-8,  B.  I1/2,  D.  41/2,  S.  3,  P.  9-16, 
omn.  1  fr. ;  Pens.  Quisisana,  in  au  open  situation  above  the  road,  R.  3-8, 
B.  1  fr.  30,  D.  3  fr.  80,  S.  2  fr.  80  c,  P.  8-12i/»  fr.,  good;  Hot.  Bellavista 
GiGOLA,  R.  2i/,,-6,  B.  11/5,  D.  3,  S.  2,  P.  71/2-12  fr.,  Hot.-Pens.  Rosenhof. 
R.  2-5,  P.  7-11  fr..  Pens.  Maria  Elisabeth,  these  three  on  the  lake.  Beside 
the  pier:  Hotel  Bellariva,  with  E.  aspect  and  garden,  R.  3-5,  P.  9-15  fr., 
good  (open  all  the  year  round).  —  3.  In  Barbarano  (p.  282),  12  min.  from 
the  pier  at  Gardone:  Pens.  Villa  Sonnenburg,  above  the  road,  with  a 
pretty  garden,  40  beds,  P.  from  8  fr.,  good.  —  Sanatorium.  Villa  Prima' 
vera  (Drs.  Birral  &  KSniqer),  in  Gardone  di  Sopra.  1/2  M.  above  the  quay, 
with  a  beautiful  garden,  P.  IO-I21/2  fr.  —  Apartments  at  the  Casa  Cipani, 
next  the  Hotel  Rosenhof.  —  Gardone  is  supplied  with  excellent  drinking- 
water  from  the  Yal  di  Sur.     Mosquitoes  abound  (p.  xxiii). 

Caf^s-Restaurants  at  the  Casino  (p.  284)  and  on  the  lake-promenade. 

Post  &  Telegraph.  Office,  at  Gardone  di  Sotto,  in  the  main  street; 
branch-office  at  Fasano  di  Sotto. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Bo7-al:  Dr.  Brix  (in  Fasano);  Dr.  Briihl;  Dr. 
Frenkel  (lady  -  doctor);  Dr.  Koch;  Dr.  Udo  Kdniger ;  Dr.  Kres;  Dr. 
Rohden  fin  Fasano).  —  Dentist.  Hmska.  —  Chemist.  Pernici,  at  the 
pier  in  Gardone.  — •  Visitors'  Tax,  30  c.  per  day,  16  fr.  80  c.  per  season. 

Cabs.  Per  hour,  with  one  horse,  1-2  pers.  21/3,  3  pers.  3  fr. ;  to  the 
Toscolano  Ravine  and  Gargnano  and  back  8  &  10,  with  two  horses  14  f r. ; 
to  Tormini  5.  6,  &  9  fr. ;  to  Cunettone  6,  7,  &  10  fr. ;  to  San  Pietro.  7,  8, 
&  14  fr. ;  to  Cape  Manerba  7,  9,  &  14  fr. ;  to  Desenzano  9,  12,  &  18  fr. ;  to 
Gaino  with  two  horses  15  fr. ;  to  Solferino,  San  Martino,  and  Sirmione 
17  &  .32  fr. 

Boats.  Per  hour  with  one  rower  I1/2,  with  two  2t/o  fr. ;  to  Salo  and 
back  21/2  &  5  fr. ;  to  the  Isola  di  Garda  or  to  Maderno  3  &  5,  to  Cape 
Manerba  (two  roweis)  7,  to  the  promontory  of  San  Vigilio  (2  rowers)  10, 
to  Garda  (2  rowers)  12  fr.  —  Sailing  Boats  and  Motor  Boats  according 
to  tariff  fexcursions  to  Sirmione,  San  Vigilio,  and  Garda). 

Climate.  Gardone,  with  a  mean  winter  temperature  of  39°  Fahr. 
(minimum  17.6°)  is,  with  the  exception  of  Arco  (p.  293).  the  warmest  winter 
health-station  to  the  N.  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  excellently  sheltered  from 
the  prevalent  winter  winds  (N.  and  N.W.)  by  the  chain  of  hills  rising 
from  the  Mte.  San  Bartolomeo  to  the  Mfe.  Plzzocnlo  (p.  284)  and  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  Barhnrann  Ravive.  The  Vinezza  (p.  280),  often  very 
cold  in  early  spring,  and  the  moist  S.E.  wind  or  ficirocco  have  free  access, 
but  the  Ora  (p.  280)  is  hardly  felt  here  at  all.  The  greatest  rainfall  takes 
place  in  autumn  (Oct.  to  mid-December)  and  April,  while  the  three  winter 
months  have  usually  little  rain  or  wind,  abundance  of  sunshine,  and  a 
low  range  of  temperature  (mean  daily  range  in  Dec.  9°  Fahr.,  in  Jan.  9.5° 
in  Feb.  11.7°).  Snow  seldom  lies  long  on  the  ground.  The  relative  humi- 
dity (75  per  ceut)  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Montreux.    Fogs  are  rare. 

Gardone  Riviera,  consi.sting  of  eight  villages  (Gardone  di 
Sotto,  Gardone  di  Sopra,  Fasano  di  Sotto,  Fasano  di  Sopra, 
etc.),  has  become  since  1885  a  favourite  winter-resort,  while  in  the 
spring  and  autumn  it  is  frequented  also  by  toui-ists,  principally 
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Germans  and  Austrians.  The  chief  walks  are  the  lake-promenade, 
between  the  Piazza  Wimmer,  at  the  pier  of  Gardone,  and  the  month 
of  the  Barbarano  stream,  and  the  Fasano  road,  on  which  are  the 
German  Protestant  Church  and  the  Casino  (caf6-restanrant,  see 
p.  283;  afternoon -concerts).  The  hills  above  command  beautiful 
views  of  the  lake  and  of  Monte  Baldo  (p.  292). 

ExcnnsioNS.  The  paths  are  generally  steep,  but  are  well  pi-ovi<led 
with  benches  and  way-marks.  To  Morgnaga  and  the  'LittJe  RigV  (MO  ft.), 
returning'  hy  the  Barbarano  Bavine,  IVq  hr.  —  To  Gardnne  di  Sopra 
(425  ft.),  with  a  fine  view  and  the  beantifnl  pardens  of  the  Villa  Carqnacco 
I'no  adm.):  we  may  ascend  a  little  bevond  the  latter,  then  descend  to  the 
right  thrnnsih  the  Wimmer  Gorge  to  the  Casino,  or  by  the  'laurel  walk'  to 
Fasano  di  Sopra  r.525  ft.)  and  descend  throneh  the  shady  Fasano  Ranine  to 
Fasann  di  Sotto  (I1/4  hr.).  —  From  the  children's  hospital,  at  the  S.W.  end 
of  Gardone  di  Sopra,  a  path  ascends  to  San  MicheJe  n.S2.5  ft.),  a  hiph-lying 
church,  affordins'  a  flue  view  of  the  lake  and  of  the  Val  di  Sur,  I'/i  hr. ;  we 
may  return  alon?  the  slope  of  Monte  Lavino  ''see  below)  by  the  'hisrh  walk' 
via  Sopiane  (920  ft.)  and  Gardone  di  Sopra  dVo  hr.).  —  From  Fasano  di 
Sotto  to  the  Bornico  Ravine,  thence  immediately  to  the  left  np  to  the 
C'refeld  Bench  (view)  and  alon?  the  steep  slone  of  the  Rovinato  (see  below) 
and  throHffh  olive-wood  to  the  church  of  Monte  Maderno  C660  ft. ;  view 
from  the  parsonajje).  whence  wc  descend  to  Maderno  (see  below),  1  hr.  — 
By  boat  (I'/jbr.)  to  the  promontory  of  Manerha  ("view  of  the  whole  lake).  — 
See  also  excursions  from  Salo,  Maderno,  and  Garfrnano,  pp.  282,  285. 

Ascents.  Monte  Roccolo  (Ifion  ft. :  !'/•>  hr.\  vi5  Sopiane  (see  above). 
—  Monte  Lavino  (2975  ft. ;  2Vo-3  hrs.),  via  Stati  3TicheIe  Csee  above)  and 
Monte  Rovero  (2150  ft.);  descent  via  Mte.  Roccolo.  —  Monte  Pisz6colo 
or  Monte  Gii  (5195  ft. :  5-6  hrs.).  commanding-  an  extensive  view,  though 
inferior  to  that  from  the  Mte.  Baldo. 

The  steamer  now  proceeds  to  Fasano  di  Gardone  Riviera 
(P;  hotels,  see  p.  283),  20  min.  to  the  N.E.  of  Gardone  di  Sotto.  — 
Farther  on  we  pass  the  beantifnlly  situated  Villa  Zanardelli,  near 
the  month  of  the  Bornico,  and  the  cliffs  of  Bovinafo  (p.  278),  to  — 

Maderno  (P).  — -  Hotels  (not  for  consumptives).  On  the  lake- 
promenade,  with  gardens:  Strand-Not.  Bristol.  R.  21/2-I.  B.  IV^..  I>.  4.  S.  8, 
P.  8-12  fr.  (closed  Jnne-Aug.);  Hot.  Lionet,  R.  l'/..-.S.  D.  3.  P.  7-8i/,  fr. 
(closed  May  25th-Sept.  15th).  —  In  the  village:  TTdt.  Madfrno  et  Pens.  Villa 
delle  Rose,  with  garden,  V.  from  6  fr..  (rood:  San  Marco,  at  the  pier, 
with  cafr'.  P.  5V2-fi  fr.,  plain  but  good;  Pens.  Spernnza.  P.  from  .5>/j  fr. ; 
Pens.    Villa  Flora.  —  Visitors'  Tax,  25  c.  per  day,  5  fr.  per  season. 

Maderno,  a  picturesque  village  with  1200  inhab.,  situated  in 
a  little  bay  on  the  S.  side  of  the  fertile  delta  of  the  little  Tosro- 
lano,  is,  like  Boijliaco  and  Gargnano,  frequented  mainly  in  spring 
and  autumn.  The  Campanile  behind  the  parish-church  of  Sant' 
Ercidiano  is  the  relic  of  a  castle  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1797. 
The  old  church  of  Sanf  Andrea  has  an  ornate  Romanesque  fa(;ade 
(12th  cent.),  but  tlic  interior  was  spoiled  after  1580.  The  Palazzo 
Goiizaffa,  built  after  1600,  was  a  summer-residence  of  the  Dukes 
of  Mantua  (p.  315),  who  built  also,  in  1660,  the  Palazzina  on  the 
mountain-slope.  The  Lalie  Promenade  comraa.x\As  a  charming  view 
of  the  Isola  di  Garda  fp.  281)  and  of  the  S.  end  of  the  lake.  — 
Steamer  to  Castelletto  and  Peschiera,  sec  p.  279. 
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Maderno  is  tlie  station  for  7'oscoZarao(Cavallo  Bianco),  the  ancient 
Tusculanum,  a  straggling  industrial  village  (1300  inhab.)  at  the  K 
end  of  the  peninsula.  —  Steam-tramway  to  Brescia,  see  p.  278. 

Excursions  fmimeious  way-marks).  From  Maderno  via  Monte  Maderno 
to  Fasano,  or  via  Vigole  to  Beszuglio  and  Fasano,  see  p.  284.  —  From  the 
steam-tramway  station  of  Ponte  Toscolano  (p.  278),  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  stream,  via  the  villajres  of  Saw  Martino  (950  ft.)  and  Sanico,  to  La 
Bocca  (1245  ft.),  a  view-hill  planted  with  cj-presses;  descent  by  the  Tos- 
colano Ravine.  —  Beyond  the  ancient  bridge  over  the  Toscolano  (view)  a 
road  ascends  the  left  bank  into  the  picturesque  Toscolano  Ravine  (Valle 
Toscolano  or  Valle  delle  Camerate),  between  the  Mte.  Pizzocolo  (p.  284) 
and  the  Mte.  Castello  di  Gaino  (2848  ft.),  passing  several  tunnels,  paper- 
mills,  and  the  Riviera  electricity -works  at  Cdvoli.  The  road  proper 
ends  at  (''4  hr.  farther)  the  hamlet  of  Camerate  (970  ft.),  whence  a  rough 
cart-road  runs  to  the  S.  via  the  village  of  Gaino  (985  ft.),  the  church  of 
which  (870  ft.),  surrounded  by  cypresses,  commands  a  magnificent  view  of 
^he  lake  (steep  path  from  Toscolano  direct  in  40  min.). 

As  the  steamer  proceeds  the  Monte  Stivo  (6865  ft.)  appears 
behind  the  Monte  Comaro  (see  below).  A  *Road  skirting  the  lake 
and  affording  beautiful  views  connects  Toscolano  with  the  next 
station,  Bogliaco  (P;  Gr.-H6t.  Bofiliaco,  with  caf^-restaurant  and 
park,  R.  3V2-8,  D.  5,  P.  9-18  fr.,  closed  mid-May  to  mid-Sept.),  in 
a  somewhat  exposed  situation  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Garfjiianu.  The  large  chateau  of  Count  Bettoni,  built  in  1791, 
contains  art-collections  and  has  a  fine  park.  —  About  1 V2  M.  to  the 
N.W.  of  Bogliaco,  beyond  Villa  di  Gargnano,  is  the  village  of  — 

Qargnano  (P;  Hot. -Pens.  Cervo,  with  a  quiet  d^pendance  on 
the  lake,  R.  2-3,  B.  1,  D.  31/2,  S.  21/2,  P.  7-9  fr..  Hot.  Gargnano, 
similar  prices,  both  near  the  pier;  pop.  1200),  finely  situated  amid 
olive  and  lemon  plantations,  and  commanded  on  the  N.  by  the  pre- 
cipitous Mte.  Comaro,  the  N.  limit  of  the  Riviera.  The  former 
Franciscan  Monastery  (13th  cent.)  has  fine  Gothic  cloisters. 

ExcuBsiONS  (way -marks  abundantl.  Via  Bogliaco  to  Oainn  and  the 
Toscolano  Raviite.  see  above.  —  By  the  old  road  from  Bogliaco  via  Villa- 
vetrn,  Fornico  (680  ft.),  and  Zuino  (960  ft.),  at  the  S.  base  of  the  Mte. 
Navazso  (2295  ft.),  to  the  picturesque  plateau  of  Monte  Oargnano,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Monte  Avertis  (3015  ft.)  and  Mte.  Pier,  ou  which  are  the  villages 
of  A'o.uassr)  (1600  ft.),  i?'orHMi(/«  (1945  ft. ;  quarters  at  the  schoolmaster's), 
Liano  (1885  ft.),  and  Sasso  (1750  ft.).  A  new  direct  road  from  Gargnano 
to  these  villages  is  under  construction.  The  Monte  Denervo  (4790  ft.)  is 
ascended  in  4  hrs.  from  Sasso,  via  the  Casa  Razone  (.S160  ft.),  in  a  fine 
beech-wood,  the  hamlet  of  Ldvere,  and  the  Bocchetta  di  Lovere  (3450  ft.) : 
the  summit  commands  a  splendid  view.  We  may  descend  on  the  E.  via 
the  Malga  di  Denervo  to  Piovere  (see  below)  or  through  the  Val  Daer  to 
Muslnne  (see  below),  or  on  the  S.  via  the  Monte  Comaro  (4200  ft.)  and 
the  little  church  of  San  Valentino  (1180  ft.),  nestling  against  a  precipitous 
cliff,  to  Gargnano. 

The  mountains  between  Gargnano  and  Campione,  with  their  huge 
precipitous  clifi's,  are  very  impressive.  On  the  slope  lies  Mnslone 
(1520  ft.).  Porto  di  Tignale  (B),  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Valle  di  Vione 
(waterfall),  is'the  station  for  Piovere  (iS75  ft.),  Oldesio,  Gardola 
(1820  ft.;  inn),  and  other  villages  situated  on  a  fertile  plateau,  not 
visible  from  the  lake  (road  under  construction). 
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The  steamer  then  steers  past  the  conspicuous  Motife  Castello  di 
Tignale  (2555  ft.).  To  the  N.  appears  Monte  Brione  (p.  292).  The  next 
station  is  Campione  (P),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tic/nalfta  or  Campione. 
with  a  cotton-spinnery  and  a  fish-breeding  establishment. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  lie  made  hence  to  (2  hrs.)  tlie  Mndonna  di 
Monte  Castello  (226.5  ft.}.  Thence  we  may  descend  via  Oldesio  {y.  28.'>1 
and   Piovere  to  Porto  di  TifincJe  or  to  Garcinano. 

Porto  di  Tremosine  (B),  station  for  the  plateau  of  Treiuosine. 

The  villasre  of  Pieve  di  Treiuosine  (1.S55  ft.;  inn),  seen  hicli  ahove  tlie 
lake,  is  reached  hy  a  ziffzap  path  and  also  by  a  new  *Road  (3  M.  lonp: 
views),  ascending-  through  the  imposing:  g-ora:e  of  the  Vnlte  di  Brasa. 
Above  the  last  wide  bend,  on  the  slope  of  the  Cimte  di  Pitnner,  we 
suddenly  come  into  view  of  tlie  fertile  and  well-peopled  plateau.  The 
road  is  being  continued  via  Priezzo,  fiomvriezso.  Mugio,  Srcfistelto,  Villa, 
San  Bartolonieo,  and  VoUi.no  to  (6  M.)  Vesio  (2120  ft.),  the  largest  of  the 
seventeen  Tremosine  villages,  at  the  exit  of  the  \'fil  di  Bondio. 

An  almost  equally  good  view  is  commanded  by  the  church  of  VoJtino 
(1830  ft.),  3  M.  to  theS.E.,  beyond  the  gorge  of  the  Brasa.  On  the  cam- 
panile is  a  bilingual  inscription  of  the  Roman  period,  not  yet  entirely 
deciphered.     The  descent  may  be  made  via  IMecchio  to  (2  hrs.)  Limone. 

Beyond  the  gorge  of  the  Brasa  (waterfall)  and  the  Piivfa  di 
C'orZor  lies  Limone  (V;  Ristorante  Bella  Vista),  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Mughera.  A  few  small  'torpedo-boats'  (torpediniere)  are  stationed 
here  to  prevent  smuggling;  the  entire N.  end  of  the  lake  is  illumined 
at  night  by  their  search-lights.    To  Pref/asina,  see  p.  292. 

Beyond  the  Pvnfa  Reamol  (with  an  Italian  customs  station) 
and  the _Punf a  dei  Ldrici  we  cross  the  Austrian  frontier  and  soon 
after  pass  the  gorge  of  the  Val  di  Ledro  (below,  tlie  Ponale  Fall). 
High  above  the  lake  is  the  Ponale  Road  (p.  291). 

Riva,  see  p.  290. 

E.  Bank  from  Riva  to  Peschiera.  The  first  station,  not  al- 
ways touched  at,  is  — 

Tdrbole  (P).  —  Hotels.  On  the  lake:  *Gr.-H6t.  Torbole,  ou  the 
Riva  road,  i/.  M.  from  the  pier,  R.  .8-6,  B.  IV?.  D.  4i/a,  S.  3Va.  V.  H-^(i  K 
(closed  mid-Nov.  to  mid-Feh.);  *TT6t.  Gnrdri-See.  with  view -terrace  and 
cafd-restanrant,  R.  2-3,  P.  from  6  K :  Hofel-Garni  Helvetia,  hv  the  pier, 
B.  lV.r,-3  K:  Hot.  nenaco.  R.  from  li/a.  V.  from  6  K.  —  In  the  village:  Alb. 
del  Giardino.  R.  l-H/.,.  P.  ^-.5  K,  an  unpretending  Italian  house.  —  Motor 
Boat  and  OmNinus  to  Riva,  see  p.  290.  —  ftiTinE,  Giac.  Oivett.ini,  alias  Powc?. 

Tnrhole.  a  picturesque  fishing-village,  in  shadow  in  winter  until 
to  a.m.,  lies  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  lake,  near  the  influx  of  the 
Sarca,  commanded  by  the  N.  spurs  of  the  Monte  Altissinio  (p.  292). 
At  the  S.  end  of  the  village  are  a  narrow  lake-promenade  (views) 
and  a  fish-breeding  esta])lishment. 

Excursions.  Via  San  Nicolo  to  the  top  of  Monte  Brione  or  to  (.50  min.) 
Riva,  sec  pp.  292,  25.  By  the  lake  to  the  Pnnale  Fall  (p.  291 ;  boat  i  K). 
-•  By  the  highroad  or  by  the  old  road  to  Naqo  and  Penede,  see  p.  25.  — 
To  Arco  (p.  293)  via  Xar/o  in  J^U  hr.,  oi-  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Sarca 
via  Linfnno,  at  the  E.  base  of  Monte  Bri<jne  in  1'/^  hr.  —  Ascent  of  the 
Mo7ite  AltiHsimn  via  Na^o  and  tlie  Mahja  Casina,  see  p.  292. 

The  steamer  next  skirts  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  Monte 
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Altissimo,  used  as  a  target  for  the  practice  of  the  Austrian  artillery. 
The  Italian  boundary  lies  beyond  the  deserted  Cason  di  Tempesta, 
on  the  lonely  Punta  di  Val  Marsa.  Passing  Casello,  Navene 
Csee  below),  and  the  Sasso  di  Camjxigitolo,  we  next  reach  — 

Malc^sine  (P).  —  Hotels  (all  on  the  lake).  Gr.-H6t.  Malcesine, 
with  small  pardeii,  R.  2-5,  B.  IV4,  D.  3i/a,  S.  21/2,  P-  7-9  fr.,  good;- Alb. 
d'ltalia,  with  terrace,  P.  incl.  wine  from  5  fr.,  Hot.  Sperrle,  K.  IV2-2, 
P.  from  6  fr.,  both  unpretending.  • —  Motor  Boat  for  excursion.s. 

Malcesine.  a  little  town  (1900  inhab.),  in  shadow  in  winter 
until  11  a.m.,  is  finely  .situated  among  olive -groves  beneath  the 
rugged  cliffs  of  the  Monte  Baldo  Veronese  (p.  292),  from  which  se- 
veral ravines  stretch  down  to  the  mountain-terrace  above  the  town. 
At  the  N.  end  of  Malcesine,  almost  sheer  above  the  lake,  is  a  pictur- 
esque old  Castle  of  the  Scaligers  (13-14th  cent.),  with  an  addition  of 
the  Venetian  period  (1622;  now  customs-barracks).  Goethe,  when 
sketching  here  in  1786,  was  threatened  with  arrest  by  theVenetian 
officials  (see  his  'Italienische  Eeise').  View  from  the  tower  (100  ft.; 
fee).  —  Tlie  high-lying  church  of  Santi  Benigno  e  Caro  (1766), 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  village,  contains  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  by 
Girolamo  dai  Libri  (?).  The  gardens  of  the  Villa  Holzel,  on  the 
lake  below  the  road,  are  open  to  visitors. 

Excursions.  To  the  N.E.  to  (1  hr.)  Navene  (modest  osteria),  by  a 
road  leading  among  olive.s  via  Campagnolo,  with  its  little  fishing-harbour 
behind  the  Sasso  di  Campagnolo,  and  Preara,  with  its  quarries.  —  A  steep 
paved  path  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  above-mentioned  road,  about 
3/4  M.  from  Malcesine,  and  leads  to  the  ('/o  'n'O  fertile  plateau  of  Palas- 
zina.  The  farm  on  the  verge  of  the  mountain- terrace  here  commands  a 
fine  survey  of  the  lake  from  the  Rocea  di  Manerba  (p.  281)  to  the  Sarca 
valley  and  of  the  Giudicarian  Alps.  Beyond  the  Kocchetta,  a  promontory 
to  the  S.  with  a  similar  view,  we  reach  the  (1/2  hr.)  plateau  of  Le  Vigne, 
whence  we  may  descend  either  to  the  church  of  Malcesine  or  to  the  left 
(rough  footpath  at  first)  to  the  village  in  the  idyllic  Val  di  Sogno  ('valley 
of  dreams').  —  Ascents  of  the  Monte  Altissimo  and  the  Punta  del  Tele- 
grafo,  see  pp.  292,  293. 

The  stretch  between  Malcesine  and  Garda  (p.  288)  is  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  Gardesana  or  E.  bank.  Beyond  Malcesine, 
off  the  Dosso  del  Pis,  lie  two  uninhabited  islets,  Isola  dell'  Olivo 
and  Isola  di  Sogno,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val  di  Sogno  (see  above). 

Cassone,  finely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Cima  Val  Dritta 
and  Prd  della  Baziva  (p.  292),  3  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Malcesine,  is 
not  called  at  by  the  steamers.  In  this  village,  below  the  church 
(1761-62),  rises  the  Ri,  a  copious  rock-spring. 

Beyond  the  islet  of  Trimelone  (fortified  in  1911)  we  touch  at 
Asseir:a  (P).  The  pier  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Punta  del  Tele- 
grafo  (p.  292)  and  the  cliffs  of  the  W.  bank.  Farther  on  is  the  fisli- 
ing-harbour  of  Porto  di  Brenzone,  below  the  village  of  Castello  di 
Brenzoiie  (510  ft.),  and  a  large  magnesia-factory.  —  Magugnano 
(P;  Locanda  al  Mora)  lies  below  the  wooded  cliff's  of  the  Coal  Santo 
and  the  Cnstabella  (p.  293).  Near  Maniiga  we  see  the  church  of 
Sa)i  Giovanni  di  Brenxone,  among  dense  olive-groves. 
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At  Castelletto  di  Brenzone  (T;  Alb.  del  Sole;  ffuide.  Ant. 
Griranionti")  is  the  motlier-house  (built  1908-101  of  the  Order  of  the 
Sacra  Fainilia  ('nursin"^  sisters).  Steamers  to  Maderno  (Peschiera), 
see  p.  279.  Ascent  of  the  Punfa  del  Telegrafo,  see  p.  293.  —"We 
then  pass  the  Romanesque  church  of  San  Zeno  (lOth  cent.?)  and 
the  village  of  Pai  di  Sotfo  (via  Pai  di  Sopra  to  San  Zeno  di  Mon- 
tagna,  see  below).  From  this  point  we  have  our  final  retrospect  of 
the  N.  end  of  the  lake,  with  Mte.  Brione  (p.  2921 

Torri  del  Benaco  (P;  Alb.  Calcinardi,  modest),  the  ancient 
Castrum  Turrhim,  occupies  a  fine  position  on  a  promontory,  with 
views  of  Monte  Pizzocolo  (p.  284)  and  the  Riviera.  The  S.  towers  of 
the  mediseval  castle  date  from  1383.  Between  Torri  and  Albisano 
''sec  below)  are  large  quarries  of  coloured  marble  (many  fossils). 

The  banks  now  become  flatter.  The  picturesque  promontory 
of  *San  Vigilio  (P;  H6t.-Pens.  San  Vigilio,  R.  lV'2-2,  P.  from  6  fr'. 
plain  but  good"),  2V4  M.  to  the  W.  of  Garda,  extends  far  into  the 
lake.  The  Villa  Guarienti  di  Brenzone,  built  in  -1540  bv  San- 
micheli  and  destroyed  by  the  myrmidons  of  Vendfirae  in  1703,  with 
its  tall  old  cypresses  and  marble  carvings  by  Girol.  Campagna 
(p.  3.51),  affords  a  charming  view  of  the  Riviera  and  of  the  S.  bank 
of  the  lake  with  Sirmione  (V.,  fr.  to  the  gardener'). 

In  the  beautiful  Ba/}i  of  Garda,  sheltered  from  the  N.  bv  the 
bare  Monte  Luppia  (1370  ft.),  lie  the  Villa  Carlotti  and  the  Villa 
Alherfini -Giovanelli,  with  a  fine  park  (gardener  1  fr.). 

Garda  (P).  —  Hotels.  Terminus  Hotel,  at  the  station ,  witli 
restaurant  and  smnll  eirden,  R.  from  2>/o,  P.  frnni  8  fr.,  prnofl;  Pfins. 
Dnntc,  on  the  San  Viailio  road;  Alh.  al  Monte  Baldn,  in  the  town,  plain 
l)i)t  eood.  —  CofTI'.  MeHo,  on  the  lake,  P.  4  fr.  —  One-horse  carr.  to  San 
"Vigilio  2-S,  to  Malcesiue  15  fr. 

The  old  town  of  Garda,  at  the  influx  of  the  Tesino,  which 
descends  from  Monte  Baldo,  was  the  Pendens  of  the  ancients  and 
the  Garden  of  the  German  lore,  and  as  the  chief  town  on  the  lake 
in  the  early  middle  ages  has  given  the  latter  its  name. 

Tnininc  to  tho  loft  at  the  pari«h-rhnrr>h  of  Santa  Maria  in  the  Bnrqn, 
at  tho  S.  end  of  Oarda.  and  a  little  farther  on  to  the  riirht,  we  reaeh  in 
*}^  hr.  the  little  Oamaldnlensinn  nionasterv  "f  San  Ctiorain  or  Kremo, 
founded  on  a  wooded  heiL'ht  f  101,5  ft.l  in  Ififi't.  The  Rnr.ca  di  Garda  (SM  ft. : 
viewl.  the  foremost  summit,  is  crowned  with  the  seantv  ruins  of  a  castle 
whioh  defied  the  army  of  Frederick  Barharossa   in   11()0-62. 

From  Onrda  a  road  leads  tlirnuo-h  the  Val  Tesino,  and  another  via 
Marria.qa  C920  ft.1.  passinir  the  Maihnma  di  Marciaqa  (fine  views'),  to 
C'astiove  Vernnflxe  C1035  ft.)  and  to  Han  Zeno  di  Monfaqna  flOlO  ft. ;  Hot.- 
Pens.  Tolanda.  H.  frnrn  1"/.^.  V.b-lU.:  cuide,  Sperindio  Zauolli).  a  little 
summer-resort  situated  hi(rh  ahove  the  lake,  on  the  S.W.  slope  of  theMonlo 
■Raldi)  ehain.  San  Zeno,  which  is  tho  startiuy-point  for  the  ascent  of  the 
Punia  del  Telearrafo  fconiri.  p.  29.S),  may  he  renehed  also  from  Cavfino 
Cp.  2R9)  via  Xjiimini  C2270  ft.1.  A  mountain -path  leads  to  the  N.  from 
San  Zeno  via  Pai  di  fionradZU  ft.)  to  Hi/i  hr.)  Pai  di  Softn  fsee  ahovel.  and 
A  road  leads  to  the  S.W.  to  the  finely  situ;ited  villafrc  ni  Alhi»a.no  fioi.'i'ft.), 
whence  we  may  desecnd  either  to  the  W.  by  a  steep  path  to  (20  min.) 
Torr/ (see  above),  or  to  the  S.  throuRh  WwVolparaVaUey  to  (I'/.jhr.)  ftarda. 
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From  Garda  to  Verona,  aSVa  ^-^  local  railway  in  13/4-2  hro.  (fares 
4  fr.  20,  3  fr.  5,  1  fr.  90  c.;  recommeTided  as  far  as  Domeerliara).  The  line 
first  runs  to  tlie  S.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocca,  skirting  the  lake,  to  (2  M.) 
Bardolino  (see  below;  station  1/3  M.  from  the  pier).  Thence  it  ascends 
throngh  Inxnriantly  fertile  conntry,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  on  the 
right,  to  (4Vo  M.)  Calmasino  (535  ft.).  —  Near  (SVj  M.)  Cavaion,  a  pict- 
uresanely  sifnated  place,  we  approach  the  chain  of  hills  culininating  in 
the  3fo7ite  Moscal  (1465  ft.).  —  7Va  M.  Affi  (625  ft.;  Alb.  Mnscal),  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  ridge,  is  the  innction  for  the  branch -line  via  Coster- 
■mano  (p.  293)  to  (5  M.)  Cavrino  Veronese  (835  ft.;  Alb.  del  Leone,  good; 
Alb.  San  Marco;  gnide,  Bortolo  Battistoni,  alias  Brenzonal),  at  the  S. 
base  of  the  Monte  Baldo  chain  (to  Ferrara  di  Monte  Baldo  and  ascent  of 
the  Punta  del  Telea-rafo,  see  p.  293).  —  The  main  line  descends  (view 
on  the  left  of  the  Chiusa  di  Verona,  p.  25,  on  the  right  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Pastrengo)  to  the  S.E.  thronsrh  the  Val  Tasso  to  (Id/a  M.)  Sega 
di  Cavaion,  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige.  Fine  retrospect  of  the  Monte 
Baldo  chain,  to  the  left,  before  we  cross  the  river.  —  12  M.  Domeglidra 
(p.  25),  where  our  line  crosses  the  Brenner  railway  (stations  about  1/4  M. 
apart).  —  We  now  turn  to  the  E.  into  the  Val  PoHcella,  a  pleasant  up- 
land region,  between  the  Monti  Lessini  (p.  313)  and  the  Adige,  noted  for 
its  wine.  —  13  M.  SanV Amhroqio  di  ValpoHcella  (590  ft.),  with  largo 
quarries  of  red  (Veronese)  marble,  is  the  station  also  for  the  (li/j  M.) 
village  of  San  Giorgio  Ingannopoltron  or  di  ValpoHcella  (1230  ft.),  in 
a  magnificent  situation.  The  early-Romanesque  church  (8th  cent.?)  at  San 
Giorgio,  oriainally  oriented  to  the  W.,  was  practically  rebuilt  in  the 
13th  cent. ;  it  possesses  the  remains  of  a  Lombard  ciborium,  datins  from 
tlie  time  of  Liutprand  (p.  242),  and  picturesaue  cloisters.  —  17  M.  San 
Floriano,  with  a  Romanesque  campanile.  —  Beyond  (I81/2  M.)  Negrar  we 
skirt  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige  via  (201/^  M.)  Parona  alV Adige  (p.  26). 
—  231/2  M.  Verona  (Stazione  Porta  San  Giorgio,  p.  297). 

The  hills  farther  on  are  covered  with  olives,  vines,  and  frnit- 
trees.  Fine  view  of  the  lake,  with  Cape  Manerha  and  Sirmione  in 
the  distance.  The  next  station  is  Bardolino  (P;  Alb.  Bardolino,  in 
the  town;  rail,  station,  see  above),  a  small  town  celebrated  for  its 
wine,  with  two  little  early-Romanesqne  churches:  San  Severo,  now 
a  music  school,  and  San  Zeno,  mentioned  as  early  as  807.  —  We 
next  pass  Cisano,  the  Romanesque  church  ^8th  and  12th  cent.; 
interior  modernized)  of  vv'hich  boasts  a  Madonna  by  Franc.  Torbido, 
and  the  church  of  the  Madonna  della  Perciolana,  and  reach  Lazise 
(P),  with  a  mediaeval  town-wall,  a  castle  of  the  13th  cent.,  and  scanty 
remains  of  a  Venetian  naval  harbour;  fine  country-houses  in  the 
neighbourhood.  —  The  steamer  next  touches  at  — 

Peschiera  sul  Garda  {Hot.  Montresor  BelVArrivo,  R.  l*/»- 
3  fr.,  unpretending,  closed  in  winter),  the  ancient  Arilica,  as  early 
as  Dante's  time  an  important  frontier-fortress,  now  a  quiet  place 
with  1000  inhabitants.  It  lies  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  lake,  at  the 
efflux  of  the  Mincio,  on  which  is  a  fish-breeding  establishment 
(stazione  ittiogenica).  The  old  castle  of  the  Scaligers  has  been  re- 
placed by  extensive  fortifications  due  to  the  Venetians  (1553-56; 
perhaps  designed  by  Sanmicheli?),  Napoleon  I.,  and  the  Austrians. 
On  30th  May,  1848,  Peschiera  was  taken  by  the  Piedmontese  under 
Manno  after  a  gallant  defence  by  the  Austrian  General  Rath,  which 
lasted  sixweeks,but  recaptured  on  14th  AugustbyHaynan(p. 261).  — 
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To  Milan  or  Vey-ona,  see  R.  43.  The  station  (Restaurant,  L.  or  D. 
2-3  fr.)  is  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  about  ^U  M.  from  the  pier 
lone-horse  carr.  50  c.  each  person). 


Riva.  —  Steamboat  Piers:  Riva  C'itta ,  at  the  harbour;  Rlva 
Ferrovia  (usually  called  at  in  connection  with  the  trains  only),  at  the 
railway-station.  —  The  Railway  Statiok  CRestaurant)  lies  about  '/ai^I. 
to  the  E.  of  the  harbour. 

Hotels.  The  following,  on  the  shadeless  Torbole  road  (p.  287),  with 
gardens  and  lake-baths,  are  adapted  for  a  stay  of  some  time:  *Lido  Palace 
Hotel,  near  the  station,  with  lift  and  central  heating,  130  beds  at  3-12, 
B.  IV2'  L.  31/2-4,  D.  5-6,  P.  from  10,  bath  2V2-  omn.  1  K  (closed  mid-Nnv.- 
mid-Feb.);  *H6t.-Pen8.  See-Villa,  three  villas,  3/4  M.  to  the  E.  of  the 
station,  80  beds  at  3-3V..,  B.  1,  D.  31/2,  S.  21/2,  P.  8-10,  omn.  3/4  K;  *H6t.- 
Peks.  du  Lac,  a  few  min.  nearer  the  station  than  the  preceding,  70  beds 
at  2-3,  B.  1,  D.  3-31/2,  S.  2,  P.  from  6  iT,  omn.  60?!..  —  On  the  Ponale 
road  (p.  292):  Lukgolano  Quai  Hotel,  in  an  open  situation  on  the  lake, 
with  view-terrace  and  restaurant,  60  beds  at  2-4,  B.  1,  P.  7-10  TT,  omn.  60^; 
Hot.  Garda,  with  garden.  Hot.  Monte  Oro,  with  eafd-restauraut,  both 
unpretending.  —  Near  the  Inviolata:  Pens.  Minerva,  P.  7-8  A'.  —  In  the 
town,  for  passing  tourists :  Gr.-Hot.  Imperial  del  Sole  (marked  S  on 
the  map),  at  the  harbour,  with  terrace  on  the  lake,  110  beds  at  2V2-5, 
B.  11/5,  D.  31/2,  P-  8-12  (in  winter  6),  omn.  ^.^K:  *H6t.-Pens.  Riva,  Piazza 
Carducci,  near  the  barracks,  90  beds  at  2-4,  B.  1  A'  10  K  D.  S'/o,  S.  21/2, 
P.  71/2-I2,  omn.  1/2  ^f;  BatrischerHof,  Piazza  Castello,  with  caf^-restaurant 
(music  in  the  evening),  90  beds  at  11/2-^,  P-  6-10  iT;  Hot.  Central,  Piazza 
Benacense,  54  beds  at  2-4  K;  Kradtner's  Hot.  Post,  50  beds  at  li/.,-2V2, 
P.  51/2-8  K:  Hot.  Bohm,  45  beds  at  li/.^-3.  P.  6-8  A",  in  the  Viale  Dante  and 
near  the  station,  good;  Hot.  Mdsch,  Viale  Dante,  near  the  Porta  San 
Marco,  40  beds  at  1  A'  20-1  A' 40  h,  P.  5-6  K,  plain  but  good  ;  Buchek,  Viale 
Dante,  near  the  Porta  San  Michele,  R.  1  K  lOh-i  K,  P.  from  5  A',  well 
spoken  of;  Alb.  Lepke,  Alb.  Gallo,  both  in  the  Piazza  San  Rocco,  behind 
the  Piazza  Castello,  unpretending.  —  Board  and  medical  attendance  for 
invalids  at  Dr.  von  Uartunqen'' s  Sanatnriiim,  on  the  Torbole  road,  P. 
from  8  fr.  (lisrht  extra).  —  Private  Apartments  moderate. 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office,  Viale  San  Francesco,  near  the  station.  — 
Tourist  Office  (also  goods  agents).  Fratelli  Gondrand,  Piazzo  Brolo.  — 
Bankers.  Vine.  Andreis,  Piazza  Benacense;  Banca  Conperativa  di  Riva, 
Piazza  Brolo.  —  Bookseller,  Georr/i,  Via  Antonio  Gazzoletti. 

Lake  Baths,  below  the  Ponale  Road  and  at  the  three  first-named  hotels. 

Motor  Boat  from  the  Piazza  Catena  three  times  daily  to  the  Ponale 
Fall  and  to  Torbole  (50  h);  on  Tnes.,  Thnrs.,  &  Sat.  afternoons,  round 
trip  Riva-Limone-Malcesina,  iK20h.  — Rowing  Boats  (4  pcrs,).  Piazza 
Carducci,  per  hr.  with  one  rower  2,  with  two  rowers  4  K;  to  the  Ponale 
Fall  or  to  Torbole  3  or  4  A';  to  the  Ponale  Pall,  Torbole,  and  back  6  or 
8  K:   to  Linione  10,  to  Malccsine  12  K.  —  Sailing  Boats,  3  K  per  hour. 

Omnibus  (50  c.)  4  times  daily  to  Torbole,  starting  from  the  Hot. 
Central.  —  Motor  Diligence,  twice  daily  in  33/4-51/4  hrs.  to  Trent,  via 
Arco  and  Sarche  (where  cars  are  changed). 

Carriages.  To  the  Belvedere  (Monte  Brione),  with  one  horse  li/._., 
there  and  hack  21/.^  K,  with  two  horses  21/2  "i"  -IVa  A";  to  Varone  1  A'  60  ft 
or  3  K,  and  4  or  'ilC:  to  Torbole  2  or  3  and  31/2  or  51/2  K;  to  Arco  21/.2  or 
3  and  41/2  or  H  A':  to  the  Ponale  road  2t/.2  or  4  and  4  or  6  A";  to  Nago  31/0 
or  51/.^  and  6  or  8  A;  to  Pieve  di  Ledro  6  or  9  and  11  or  17  A':  to  Mori 
B1/2  or  10  and  13  or  17  K. 

Railway  to  Aixo  and  Mori,  sec  p.  25. 

Riva  (230  ft.),  a  fortress  and  busy  harbour  with  4100  inhab., 
is  finely  situntod  at  tiir  N.AA'.  end   of  the  lake,   at  the  base  of  the 
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precipitous  Hocchetta  (4976  ft.).  Riva  affords  pleasant  summer- 
quarters;  the  heat  is  tempered  by  the  Ora  (p.  280),  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  town  lies  in  the  shadow  of  the  hills.  Riva  formerly  belonged 
in  turn  to  the  bishopric  of  Trent,  to  Milan,  and  to  Venice ;  but  since 
1815  it  has,  with  the  whole  of  S.  Tyrol,  belonged  to  Austria. 

In  the  quaint  Piazza  Benacense,  to  the  N.  of  the  harbour,  rises 
the  Torre  Apponale {lib  ft.),  once  a  tower  of  the  old  town-wall,  but 
converted  into  a  belfry  in  1530.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  piazza  are 
the  Palazzo  Freiorio,  built  by  the  Scaligers  in  1370  and  still  used 
as  a  lawcourt,  and  the  Palazzo  del  Provveditore  (now  the  Muni- 
cipio),  erected  by  the  Venetians  in  1475. 

The  Via  Antonio  Gazzoletti  leads  from  the  E.  side  of  the  piazza 
to  the  little  Piazza  Carducci,  on  the  lake,  with  gardens,  commanding 
fine  views.  Here  stands  La  Bocca,  a  castle  of  the  12-15th  cent., 
altered  in  1850  and  now  used  as  barracks. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Rocca  is  the  Piazza  Brolo,  whence  the  Viale 
Stazione,  an  avenue  of  palms  and  magnolias,  leads  to  the  E.  to  the 
station,  and  the  narrow  Via  del  Vento  to  the  N.,  past  the  Chiesa 
Arcipretale  (Santa  Maria  Assunta),  to  the  Porta  San  Michele,  the 
N.E.  gate  of  the  town.  Thence  the  broad  Viale  Roma  leads  to  the 
church  of  the  Inviolata  (closed  12-2  p.m.),  a  sumptuous  baroque 
edifice  of  1603,  with  pretty  rococo  choir-stalls. 

ExcuKSiOKS  (coinp.  p.  294;  guides,  Paolo  Mazzarini  aud  Carlo  Miche- 
lottij.  —  An  easy  zigzag  path,  to  the  left  outside  the  Porta  San  Marco, 
the  N.W.  gate  of  the  town,  ascends  in  '/a  iir.  to  the  Bastione  (490  ft. ; 
fine  views),  a  ruined  watch-tower  of  1508,  on  the  slope  of  the  Rocehetta. 
A  pleasant  walk  leads  below  the  tower,  to  the  X.W.,  along  the  slope 
to  tlie  (20  min.)  Eistorante  Maria  Maddalena  (P.  6-7  A'),  then  by  a  narrow 
path  through  the  Albola  Valley  to  the  (Vj  hr.)  paper-mill  at  San  Giacomo, 
I'/j  M.  to  the  X.W.  of  Riva  by  the  highroad. 

A  road  (tramwav  projected)  leads  from  the  Porta  San  Marco,  towards 
the  N.W.  (to  the  right  at  the  fork  before  San  Giacoiuo)  via  Varone  (400  ft.) 
to  the  hamlet  of  Foci  d-el  Varone,  with  the  *Cascata  del  Varone,  a 
fine  waterfall  in  a  grand  rocky  gorge  (adm.  iO  h ,  electric  light  00 /t; 
cloak  desirable  on  account  of  the  spray).  Thence  we  may  proceed  either 
by  road  via  Varone  and  Ceole  to  (b  M.)  Arco  (p.  293)  or  by  bridle-path 
via  C'otogna  to  (1  hr.)  Tctwo  (1425  ft. ;  Trattoria  alia  Croce,  plain),  with 
an  old  castle  (now  private  property;  charming  view  from  the  terrace  in 
the  garden),  whence  we  may  proceed  to  the  E.  to  (U/4  hr.)  Arco  (p.  2931, 
or  go  on  to  the  N.W.  to  the  (3  M.)  lonely  Lago  di  Tenno  (1840  ft.)  and 
return  thence  to  the  S.W.,  via  (I'/o  hr.)  Pranzo,  to  Riva. 

The  Fall  of  the  Ponale  is  best  visited  by  motor-boat  (20  min.)  or 
rowing-boat  (p.  290;  ca.  3/4  hr.),  landing  at  the  modest  restaurant  below 
the  fall  (passage  20  c).  Visitors  ascend  hence  on  the  S.  side  of  the  ravine, 
past  the  Riva  electric  works  and  three  small  artificial  waterfalls,  to  the 
iV2  br.)  cart-road  to  Pregasina  and  the  Ponale  bridge  (see  below).  Those  who 
omit  the  lower  falls  may  proceed  direct  from  Riva  by  the  *Ponale  Road 
(built  in  1848-51),  usually  very  dusty  but  in  shade  after  3  p.m.,  which 
skirts  the  cliffs  of  the  Rocchetta  and  finally  passes  through  three  tunnels 
,fort).  Fine  views  best  in  the  afternoon).  At  the  {2^!.  M.)  modest  Re- 
staurant Belvedere  the  road  to  the  Val  di  Ledro  ascends  in  curves  (see 
p.  292).  A  terrace  about  2  min.  below  commands  a  good  view  of  all  the 
falls  (adm.  20  h).  —  Just  beyond  the  inn  a  cart-track  diverges  to  the  left 
from    the    road.     This   leads   to   the  Ponale   bridge  (950  ft.l,    crogeing-  the 
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stream  at  its  narrow  exit  from  tiio  Val  di  Ledro,  and  goes  ou  to  tlie  [^i^  hr.) 
view-hill  beside  Pregdgina  (1758  ft.;  inn),  overlooking  the  lalce.  Theucc 
we  may  follow  the  wooded  slope  of  tlic  Monte  tiiiU  (4335  ft.j,  to  the  S.  W., 
via  the  Famo  di  Ouil  (1090  ft.;,  to  the  (2  hrs.J  Roccoto  di  Nembra  (3805  ft. ; 
fine  viewj,  and  descend  via  the  Matga  Vctlucco  and  through  the  G^urge  of 
the  Singol  to  (2  hrs.J  Limone  (p.  286J. 

Vai  di  liedro  (oarr.  to  Pieve,  see  p.  290;  diligence  twice  daily,  to 
Pieve  in  2-3  hrs.,  2  K,  to  iStoro  in  43/4  hrs.,  3  ^  40  h,).  The  continuation 
of  the  Ponaie  road  leads  past  a  fort  and  via  (S'/a  M.j  liiaceisa  and  (5'/'^  M.) 
Molina  to  the  pretty  Lago  di  Ledro  (2150  ft.},  on  the  N.  bank  of  which 
lie  Mezzolago  (Hot. -Pen's.  Mezzolago,  K.  1  A'  60 /t-3,  B.  1,  P.  6-8  iT;  and 
(8'/-i  M.j  Pieoe  di  Ledro  (Albergo  Aipiuo,  R.  2-3,  B.  1,  P.  6-7  K).  Thence 
the  road  leads  via,  (9'/2  M.)  Bez::ecca  (Alb.  Bezzecca),  (lO'/a  M.)  Tiarno 
di  Sotto  (2380  ft.),  and  Tiarno  di  Sopra  (2455  ft. J,  and  through  the  seciues- 
tered  Val  Anipola,  to  (19  M.j  fitoro  (1340  ft. ;  AgncUoj  in  the  valley  of  .the 
Chiese,  here  called  the  Val  Buona.  Beyond  (21  M.j  JJarzo  (Ancora,  goodj, 
and  (23  M.j  Lodrone  (1245  ft.j  it  reaches  (23Va  M.j  ronte  C'aff'aro  (p.  277j. 
Thence  to  the  Lago  d'Idro  and  to   Vestone,  see  p.  277. 

Visitors  may  ascend  the  fortified  Monte  Brione  (1235  ft.),  to  the 
E.  of  Kiva,  only  as  far  as  the  (1  hr.j  Belvedere,  beside  the  IS.  battery 
(fine  survey  of  the  whole  lakej.  The  route  (indicated  by  guide- boards; 
diverges  from  the  Torbole  road,  a  little  before  the  i'ort  6an  Nicolo. 

The  ascent  of  Monte  Baldo  (p.  279j,  noted  for  its  flora  but  stripped 
of  most  of  its  woods,  is  interesting  and  varied,  but  somewhat  fatiguing 
in  winter  on  account  of  the  snow,  and  in  summer  ou  account  of  the  heat. 
This  range  consists  of  two  groups,  separated  by  the  depression  of  the 
Bocca  di  Navene  (4690  ft.j:  N.  the  Monte  Altitssimo  di  Nago  (6790  ft.j, 
and  S.  the  Monte  Baldo  Veronese  or  Monte  Maggiore,  with  the  C'ima  di 
Val  Dritta  (7270  ft.j,  the  Pm  della  Baziva  (7230  ft.j,  and  the  Funta  del 
TeUgrafo  (7218  ft.j.  —  The  Altisslmo  (6790  ft.j  is  best  ascended  from 
Mori  (p.  25j,  on  the  N.E.  side.  The  new  road  ascends  to  (2  hrs.j  Bren- 
tOnico  (2275  ft.;  Alb.  Monte  Baldoj;  thence,  with  guide,  over  Alpine  pas- 
tures via  (IV2  hr.j  San  Giacomo  (3825  ft. ;  innj  and  the  Malga  Tolghe  to  the 
(21/2-3  hrs.j  top,  on  which  is  the  Kif'ugio  Monte  Baldo  (6725  ft.;  beds  and 
provision-depot;  key  kept  by  the  Italian  guides  only).  Fine  view  of  the 
mountains,  the  N.  portion  of  the  Lago  di  Uarda,  and  the  Sarca  valley. 
Descent  either  to  the  N.  via  the  Malga  Vanina  (5  min.  above,  a  good  spring) 
and  finally  by  a  very  stony  path  to  (4  hrs.j  Nago  (p.  25),  or  to  the  S.  to 
the  Bocca  di  Navene  (see  above)  and  the  Bocca  Tratto  Spini  (5640  ft.j, 
and  thence  by  a  mule-track  via  the  finely  situated  Malga  Piombi  (3800  ft.j 
and  Le  Vigne  to  (4i/a  hr.s.j  Malcealne  (p.  287j. 

The  panorama  is  still  grander  from  the  *Monte  Baldo  Veronese. 
The  C't/fta  di  Val  Dritta  (for  experts  only)  is  ascended  either  from  the 
Bocca  di  Navene  or  direct  from  Brentonico  by  the  old  mule-path  ('Oam- 
piona'j  via  the  Artilone  Alp  (6280  ft. ;  innj.  From  the  summit  a  fine 
high-level  route  (Via  della  Oresta)  leads  along  the  E.  slopes  of  the  Frd 
della  Baziva  (see  above)  and  Fanla  Fettorina  (7190  ft.j  and  finally  through 
the  Bocca  di  Val  Larga  (6870  ft.)  to  the  (I'/a  hr.j  Funta  del  Telegrafo 
(see  belowj.  Or  we  may  descend  via  the  C'asara  Noveza  (4405  ft.),  on  the 
above-mentioned  'campiona',  Novezina,  and  Cambrigar  (3510  ft.j  to  (3  hrs.) 
Ferrara  (p.  293j.  —  The  starting-points  for  the  ascent  of  the  *Punta  del 
Tel6grafo  are  Avio  (p.  25;  mule-path  through  the  Valle  Aviana),  Peri, 
Oarda,  and  Oaprino.  From  Feri  (p.  25)  wo  ferry  across  the  Adigo  to 
Rlvalta.  Thence  we  take  the  mule-path  via  the  Fiano  di  Festa  (23iO  ft.) 
and  the  Pango  della  Crocetta  (3245  ft.)  direct  to  (3  hrs.)  Ferrara  (p.  293j. 
Or  we  may  select  the  preferable  but  very  fatiguing  route  via  {^U  ^r.) 
Brentino  (585  ft.;  innj,  by  the  steep  pilgrims'  path  (in  shade  in  the  after- 
uoonj  through  the  Vaio  dclle  Pinxotte  and,  beyond  a  bridge,  up  276  steps 
to  (2  hrs.)  the  pilgrimage-church  of  Madonna  delta  Corona  (2540  ft.;  inn), 
rebuilt  iu  1625  and  enlarged  in  1899,  beneath  an  almost  perpendicular  clifl. 
From  th«  bridge  we  climb  another  (light  of  steps  in  the  rock  (775  stepsy 
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to  the  ('/2  111'-;  village  of  Spiassi  (,3130  ft. ;  Alb.  Zanelti,  etc.j,  a  little 
summer-resort  with  a  fine  view,  whence  a  road  runs  to  the  N.  to  (1  hr.; 
Fcrrara  di  Monte  Bald o  (2805  ft.;  Alb.  Stefanini;  Alb.  Adamoli;  guides, 
Bern,  and  liiov.  Tonini}.  apiazzi  is  reached  also  from  Garda  (p.  zaS)  in 
31/2  hrs.  by  a  road  (carr.  6-8,  with  two  horses  10-12  fr.)  via  (Jostennano 
(p.  289j,  Jr-essina,  the  railway  station  of  L'aprino  (p.  289J,  and  Fazzon 
(i270  ft. J.  i'rom  iSpiazzi  wo  proceed  via  Inie  (3710  tt.),  the  Bocchetto  di 
Ndole  (5390  ft.},  and  the  Rif'ugio  ALbertini  (see  below),  to  (4  hrs.)  the 
Rifagio  Teleyrafo  (7055  ft.;  beds  and  mattresses;  provisions  and  key  as 
at  p.  292),  7  min.  below  the  summit.  From  Ferrara  this  point  is  reached  in 
2V2-i5  brs.  (mule  4  fr. j  via  Vambriyar  (p.  292),  the  Pozza  del  Fastori  (4590  ft.; 
good  water),  and  the  V'aUe  Losana.  The  view  embraces  the  Dolomites, 
the  Ortler  and  iiernina  groups,  the  Brescian,  Bergamasque,  and  Pennine 
Alps  with  Monte  Kosa,  most  of  the  Lago  di  (jarda,  and  the  plain  extend- 
iug  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Descents:  on  the  N.  side  (partly  by  sledge-tracks), 
with  tine  views  of  the  Lago  di  Uarda,  via  the  Malga  Fiabio  to  (4-5  hrs.; 
Maicesine  (p.  287;  ascent  thence  7-8  hrs.,  with  guide);  on  the  S.  side,  first 
by  the  toilsome  but  commanding  high-level  route  along  the  Cima  tias- 
cagna  (7005  ft.),  the  Vetta  deUe  Base  (7065  ft.),  and  the  Coal  Santo 
(i3»05  ft.),  to  the  (IS/4  hr.)  Rifuyio  Aibertini  (6270  ft.),  on  the  slope  of  the 
Vuslabeua  (6765  ft.),  and  then  to  the  S.W.  down  through  the  Valle  Vac- 
cara  to  the  pretty  Altipiano  di  Rrada,  with  the  so-called  Falazzina 
(3065  ft. ;  inn^  and  magnificent  views  of  the  mountains  and  lake.  Thence 
we  may  descend  steeply  to  the  N.W.  to  (2  hrs.)  t'antelletto  (p.  288 ;  as- 
cent thence  8  hrs.,  guide  6fr.),  or  to  the  S.W.,  past  the  Falazzo  del  Oervi 
(.2825  ft.),  and  strike  a  road  leading  to  (2Va  hrs.)  San  Zeno  di  Montagna 
\p.  288;  ascent  thence  7  hrs.). 

About  31/2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Riva,  up  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Sarca  (railway,  see  p.  25),  lies  — 

ArcO.  —  Hotels  (mostly  open  only  from  Oct.  to  mid-May;  nearly 
all  have  gardens).  *Urand-H6tel  des  Palmes,  on  the  Old  Kur-Promenade, 
with  lift,  central  ^heating,  and  a  covered  promenade,  R.  21/3-5,  B.  11/2, 
D.  41/2,  S.  31/2,  P.  7-12  iv;  *H6t.  Bellevue,  near  the  station,  K.  I1/2-5, 
B.  1,  U.  3-31/2,  S.  11/2,  P.  7-10  A';  *ViCTORiA,  in  Braile,  Vj  M.  to  the  N.W. 
of  the  Kur-Park,  in  a  sheltered  site,  R.  3-10,  B.  I1/2,  P.  from  7  A:;  *H6t.- 
Pens.  Stkasser,  Old  Kur-Promenade,  with  cafe  and  confectioner's,  R.  3- 
41/.J,  B.  11/5,  D.  4,  S.  21/2,  P.  7-10  K  (closed  June-Sept.) ;  Hot.  des  Boule- 
vAKDs,  at  the  Kur-Casino,  with  cafe-restaurant;  Hot. -Pens,  de  l'Europe, 
near  the  New  Kur-Promenade,  R.  2-4,  B.  I1/2,  D.  4,  S.  21/3,  P.  7-9  K;  *H6t.- 
Pens.  Rainalter,  in  the  Kur-Park,  R.  2-3,  P.  6-9  K;  *H6t.-Peijs.  Oliven- 
iiEiM,  high  up,  in  a  sunny  situation  on  the  Lomego  Promenade,  R.  21/2-4, 
P.  7-8  A;  Park-Hotel  Grommer,  beside  the  Kur-Park,  R.  2-3,  B.  1,  P.  5-7  A; 
Hot.  Germania,  Old  Kur-Promenade,  R.  2-5,  D.  3,  S.  2,  P.  6-10  A;  Hot. 
Erziibkzog  Albrecut,  at  Chiarano  (p.  294),  R.  I1/2-21/2,  P.  6-8V2  A.  — Thf 
following  are  open  all  the  year  round:  Hot.  Austria,  on  the  Kur-Prora- 
enade,  with  cafe-restaurant,  R.  1 A  60  /i-S  A,  P.  6'/2-7  A;  Hot.  Kaiserkrouk. 
Via  Ciiovanni  Segantini,  in  the  old  town,  R.  13/^-21/4,  P.  5-7  A;  Riviera, 
with  cafe- restaurant  and  good  confectioner's,   R.  1  A  60 /t-2i/.^  A,  B.  1  A. 

Pensions  (5-10  A  daily).  Pens.  Qidsisana;  P.  Sonnenheim;  P.  Villa 
Qarda;  Wioierheim ;  Sanatorium  Sonnecic,  at  Chiarano,  in  a  sheltered 
situation.  —  Wine-Room.    Silvestro,   Via  Vasocolante. 

Carriages.  To  Varone,  with  one  horse  2,  two  horses  4  A,  there  and 
back  3  and  6  A;  to  Riva  21/2  and  4,  4  and  6  A;  to  the  Ponale  Fall  4  and  6, 
6  and  8  A;  round  trip  to  Nago,  Torbole,  Riva,  and  Arco  8-12  A  (including 
Varone  10  and  16  A);  to  Rovereto  9  and  16  A;  to-Trent  14  and  24  A.  — 
DosKET  per  hr.  2  A,  each  hr.  addit.   70  h. 

Visitors'  Tax,  2  A  each  pers.  per  week  (3  days  free),  per  season  40  A; 
music  tax  for  the  whole  season  5  A.  —  Band  in  the  New  Kur-Prome*iade 
dailv  11-12.30  &  2-8.30;  in  spring  aad  autamn  3-4.30. 
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Anglican  Church  Service  in  the  Piot.  Chuicli,  near  the  railway. 
Articles  in  Olive  Wood  at  Ftamm's  tbookseller),  Bareggia'8,   in  tho 
uiurket-place,  and  Butiinsegna's,  Mogno  1  (not  a  shop). 

Arco  (300  ft.),  an  ancient  town  of  4500  inhab.,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Sarca,  is  much  frequented  as  a  winter-resort, 
mainly  by  Austrians  and  Germans.  The  old  town,  with  its  pictur- 
usque  N.  suburb  of  Stranfdrio,  forms  a  semicircle  at  the  base  of 
the  steep,  cypress -clad  rock  (930  ft.),  crowned  by  a  Castle  (see 
below),  held  since  1124  by  the  Counts  of  Arco.  In  the  Piazza  Grande 
stand  the  Chiesa  Arcipretale  (Santa  Maria  dell'Assunzione),  built 
in  1603-18,  and  the  Palazzo  Marchetti  (1501),  once  a  residence  of 
the  counts,  with  faded  frescoes.  —  Beside  the  Kur-Park  is  a 
monument  to  Giovanni  Segantiyii  (1858-99),  the  painter,  a  native 
of  Arco.  Farther  to  the  W.  are  the  handsome  Old  Kur-Promenade 
t^magnolias)  and  the  New  Kur-Promenade  (palms),  between  whicli 
are  the  Salone  Municipale  (for  concerts,  etc.)  and  the  Kur-Casino, 
with  a  covered  promenade. 

To  the  N.,  on  the  hill-slope  above  Stranforio,  is  the  former  Villa 
of  the  Archduke  Albert,  now  unoccupied  (admission  to  the  garden  on 
application  to  the  head-gardener;  no  gratuity).  —  The  Villa  Road,  tho 
continuation  of  the  Old  Kur-Promenade,  leads  past  the  Weisses  Kreiiz 
(an  Austrian  military  sanatorium)  and  the  Villa  Hildebrand  (a  convalescent 
home  for  Uerman  officers)  to  (8/4  M.)  C'hiarano.  The  Villa  Angerer,  be- 
tween Chiarano  and  Vigne,  1  M.  from  the  Kur-Park,  has  a  fine  garden 
(adra.  on  Tues.,  10-12). 

Walks  (comp.  the  list  in  the  covered  promenade  at  the  Kur-Casino). 
A  steep  bridle-path  ascends  from  Stranforio  to  the  (V2  hr.)  Castle  of 
Arco  (adm.  20  h),  passing  the  remains  of  the  large  Palas.  From  beside 
the  Keep  we  enjoy  a  beautiful  *View.  —  The  best  vijw  of  the  castle  is 
obtained  from  the  *Lom6go  Promenade,  which  leads  to  the  W.  from 
Stranforio  to  the  Dosso  KoiuarzoUo,  passing  the  Villa  Palma,  with  its 
tine  palms.  Fine  panoramas  from  the  Holm  Oak  (645  ft.),  on  the  Dosso 
Romarzollo,  ^U  hr.  from  the  Kurplatz,  and  from  the  Cam  lUanca  (85.5  ft.), 
a  solitary  farmhouse  ou  tho  Monte  Lomego. 

The  Villa  Road  leads  to  the  W.  to  (I1/4  M.)  Varignano  (Restaurant 
Belvedere),  whence  a  bridle-path  (steep  at  first),  commanding  fine  views, 
leads  to  (1  hr.)  Tenno  (p.  291).  We  may  return  via  Cologna  (680  ft.)  and 
Gavazzo  (660  ft.),  or  via  Cologna,  Varoie  (p.  291),  Ceole  (170  ft.),  and 
the  C'onvento  delle  Grazie,   to  the  road  via  Albola  mentioned  on  p.  291. 

The  romantic  Via  alia  Sega  e  Prabi,  diverging  to  the  left  on  this 
side  of  tho  bridge,  between  the  castle-rock  and  the  Sarca,  traverses  the 
remains  of  a  huge  landslip  to  (I  hr.)  C'eniga  {inn),  which  may  be  reached 
also  from  the  suburb  of  Mogno  by  the  StraiJa  delle  Marrocche  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sarca.  We  may  return  by  a  stony  path  througii  the  Laghel 
Valley,  passing  tho  cliajiel  of  Santa  Maria  di  Laghel  (578  ft.).  —  The 
village  of  Maxsone,  i)icture8quely  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mtc.  Stivo 
it!865  ft.),  is  reached  in  '/j  hr.  by  a  path  diverging  to  the  right  from  the 
highroad  immediately  l)eyond  Mogno  and  passing  the  Capuchin  Mottastery 
and  the  Restaurant  Concordia  (good  wine;  bedrooms).  We  return  viA 
the  quaint  old  village  of  Sail  Martino,  with  its  high-lying  church. 
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48.  Verona 297 

a.  Quarters  on  the  Eight  Bank  of  the  Adige  .     .     .  300 

b.  Left  Bank  of  the  Adige  (Veronetta) 308 

From   Verona   to    Caldiero   and  Cologna.     From  Verona 

and  Caldiero  to  the  Monti  Lessini,  312. 
■49.  From  Verona  to  Bologna  fFlorenceJ  via  Mantua  and 

Modena 314 

From  Verona  to  Rovigo,  314.  —  From  Mantua  to  Asola 
via  Grazie,  320.  —  From  Mantua  to  Ostiglia;  to  Viadana 
via  Sabbioneta;  to  Monselice  via  Este.  From  Suzzara 
to  Parma  and  to  Ferrara,  321. 

50.  From  Verona  to  Venice  via  Padua.    Vicenza     .     .     .  322 

From  Vicenza  to  Treviso;  to  Recoaro,  Schio,  Asiago, 
and  Bassano,  328,  329. 

51.  Padua 330 

From  Padua  to  Venice  via  Fusina,  SIO. 
5-2.   Venice .340 

a.  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  and  Environs.     Riva  degli  Schia- 
voni  and  Giardini  Pubblici 351 

b.  From  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  to  the  Academy     .      .     368 

c.  Canal  Grande 377 

d.  From   the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  to   the  Rialto  Bridge 

and  the  Northern  Quarters 385 

e.  From   the   Piazza   of   St.   Mark  to  Santi  Giovanni   e 
Paolo,   and   thence  through   the  Eastern  Quarters   to 

the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni 389 

f.  Quarters  to  the  W.  of  the  Canal  Grande  ....     396 

g.  From   the  Campo   della  Carita   to  Santa  Maria-  della 
Salute.     San  Giorgio  Maggiore.   "Giudecca       .      .      .     408 

h.  Excursions  :  The  Lido.  San  Lazzaro.  Chioggia.  Murano. 

Burano.    Torcello 410 

53.  From  Venice  to  Belluno  via  Treviso 416 

From  Belluno  to  Pieve  di  Cadore  aud  Cortina,  418. 

54.  From  Venice  to  Udine  (Pontebba)  via  Treviso.    Ex- 
cursion to  Cividale 418 

55.  From  Venice  to  Trieste  via  Cervignano.  Excursion  to 

Aquileia  and  Grado 425 


TheN.E.  part  of  Italy  is  named  II  Veneto  after  the  ancient  VenHi, 
a  people  of  lUyrian  stock  who  had  migrated  from  Asia  and  in  prehistoric 
times  had  successively  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  Ligurians,  the  Etrus- 
cans, and  the  Celts.  This  district  is  divided  into  the  eight  provinces  of 
Verona,  Vicenza,  Padova,  Rovigo,  Venezia,  Treviso,  Belluno,  and  Udine. 
Its  area,  9059  sq.  M.,  is  a  little  larger  than  that  of  Lombardy,  while  its 
population  of  3,192,700  is  considerably  smaller.  The  western  and  larger 
portion  of  the  country  only,  between  the  Mincio  and  Piave,  is  as  thickly 
peopled  as  the  eastern  and  less  prosperous  part  of  Lombardy  between 
the  Adda  and  the  Mincio;  but  the  Fritdi,  called  after  the  ancieut  capital 
of  Forum  Julii  (Cividale)  and   formerly  the    territory  of   the    patriarchs 
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of  Afjuileia,  to  the  E.  of  the  Piave,  consistN  of  very  inferior  noil,  owiug 
to  the  debris  brought  down  by  the  Alpine  streams.  The  •Ff<rlanianii\ 
the  poor  inhabitantH  of  the  Friuli ,  many  of  whom  arc  of  German  or 
iSlovcniau  origin,   speak  a  patois  of  their  own. 

The  Vksetias  Dialect  contains  no  traces  of  the  Gallic  element  like 
that  of  the  districts  from  Piedmont  to  the  Itomagna  (p.  494),  which  were 
once  conquered  by  the  Celts.  It  is  the  softest  of  all  the  Italian  clialects, 
the  flattening  and  elision  of  the  consonants  being  very  common.  Thus 
nevode  for  nipote,  guar  foi  nudare ,  foyo  for  fuoco,  sior  for  gUiiiore. 
Another  characteristic  is  the  conversion  of  g  into  s,  as  zente  for  yenle, 
zortio  for  giorno,  mazore  for  maggiore. 

The  history  of  the  country  has  always  been  influenced  by  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  sea  and  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  coast.  '  The  North 
Adriatic  Delta  is  a  vast  alluvial  region,  extending  in  a  wide  curve  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Isonzo  to  the  JUarecchia  near  Rimini,  bordered  on  the  sea- 
coast  by  a  strip  of  land,  9-12  M.  broad,  whicli  is  interrupted  by  numerous 
lagoons  and  in  antiquity  was  covered  with  pine -forests.  The  fall  of 
the  river  Po  is  very  gradual,  being  for  a  consi(lerable  distance  2'^!^  inches 
only,  and  latterly  little  more  than  '/i  inch  per  English  mile,  and  ever 
■since  the  middle  ages  its  lower  course  has  been  confined  within  huge 
embankments  to  avert  the  danger  of  inundations.  Like  the  Adige  and 
Brenta  and  the  coast-rivers  of  Friuli  (TagJiamento,  Livensa,  and  Fiavej, 
some  of  which  also  are  hemmed  in  by  dykes,  the  Po  brings  down  large 
quantities  of  alluvial  deposits,  which  the  prevailing  N.E.  and  N.  winds 
distribute  along  the  coast,  thus  forming  extensive  lagoons  (lagime),  sep- 
arated from  the  sea  by  narrow  strips  of  land  (lidi)  and  connected  with 
it  by  outlets  (porti).  The  lagoons  are  of  two  kinds,  those  which  are 
still  affected  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  (lagune  vivej  and  those 
which  are  completely  cut  off  from  the  sea  and  subject  to  malarious  ex- 
halations (lagune  morte).  The  Venetians  have  secured  the  Lagvna  Vencta 
(25  M.  long  and  91/2  M.  wide  at  its  broadest  point)  from  further  alluvial 
deposits  by  altering  the  course  of  the  coast-river  (Brenta)  and  by  build- 
ing huge  dykes  (iimrazzi)  at  the  narrower  parts  of  the  lidi,  but  outside 
it  the  coast  is  continually  encroaching  upon  the  sea.  Tlie  Valli  di  Co- 
macchio  are  all  that  is  left  of  the  ancient  Lagitna  di  Padusa,  between 
the  Po  and  the  Uso;  and  of  the  famous  seaports  of  antiquity  Spina, 
the  most  ancient,  has  completely  disappeared,  while  Hatria  (Adria), 
Altinum  (Altiuo),  Aquileia,  and  Ravenna  now  lie  U-ll  M.  from  the  coast. 
Until  1150  the  Po  flowed  towards  the  S. ;  since  then  it  has,  with  its  seven 
new  mouths,  formed  a  delta  25  M.  long  and  12'/a  M.  broad,  between  the 
Laguna  Veneta  and  the  Valli  di  Comaccliio. 

This  extensive  alluvial  territory,  which  reminds  one  of  Holland, 
called  into  activity  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants  at  an 
early  period,  and  a  temperate  and  conservative  character  has  thus  been 
imparted  to  their  history.  While  the  Romanization  of  Lorabardy  and 
Piedmont  was  attended  with  violent  struggles,  it  was  rapidly  effected 
on  the  coast  without  opposition,  from  the  time  of  the  alliance  between 
the  Veneti  and  the  Romans  (3rd  cent.  B.C.).  The  Roman  colony  oi  Aquileia 
was  founded  as  early  as  181  B.C.,  and  the  boundary  of  Italy  was  thus 
laid  down  near  the  point  to  which  it  still  extends.  Owing  to  its  maritime 
trade,  its  manufactures,  cattle-breeding,  and  agriculture,  Venefia  pros- 
pored  greatly  under  the  emperors;  and  in  competition  with  the  seaports 
Pfifiua  became  tlie  wealthiest  town  in  Italy  next  to  Rome.  After  Aqui- 
leia, Concordia,  Opitergium,  Altinum,  ami  Padua  liad  been  destroyed  by 
Attila  in  152  tlie  inhabitants  of  these  coast-towns  sought  refuge  in  the 
islands  of  the  Lagoons,  chiefly  at  Qrado  ('.\quileia  Nova'),  Cdorle, 
Unoclea,  Torcello  (Altinum  '^xvnm) ,  Mnrano ,  Malamocco ,  Poveglia 
(Popilia),  and  Vhinggia  {Clugia  Maior).  The  Longobards  (p.  1.50)  were 
confined  to  tlie  mainland  with  aid  from  tlie  Uyzantine  emperors;  but  in 
thi'  following  century,  the  necessity  of  a  closer  union  for  mutual  su])p(;rt 
led    to    the    I'Htablislimeiit    of    a    confederate    state.      In    G97    Paiilncinv 
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Anaf'estus  (d.  716)  was  elected  the  flrst  Jjitx  or  Doge  of  this  naval  uniun, 
while  Heraclea  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  government.  In  712,  however, 
the  latter  was  transferred  to  Malamocco.  Almost  entirely  removed  from 
Teutonic  influences,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
the  most  famous  of  medifeval  states  took  its  rise  hero  from  apparently 
insignificant  beginnings.  In  809  the  islands  repulsed  an  attack  of  King 
Pepin  (p.  299),  but  ou  the  capture  of  Chioggia  the  inhabitants  of  Mala- 
mocco took  refuge  on  the  island  of  Rivoalto  (Rialto). 

Rivoalto,  the  most  secure  of  all  the  islands,  was  selected  in  811  a* 
the  seat  of  government,  and  thus  the  future  prominence  of  Venice  was 
founded.  AgnelUia  I'artecipatins  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  doge 
whose  residence  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Palace  of  the  Doges. 
Situated  between  the  Byzantine  and  Prankish  empires,  Venice  became 
the  connecting  link  between  the  trade  of  each,  to  the  detriment  of  Aqui- 
leia  and  Grado,  and  the  great  depot  of  the  traffic  between  the  East  and 
the  West.  In  828  a  Venetian  fleet  brought  the  body  of  St.  Mark  to 
Venice,  and  thenceforth  the  Venetians  revered  him  as  their  tutelary  saint, 
using  his  emblem,  tlie  lion  (Rev.  iv.  7),  as  their  cognizance,  and  his  name 
as  synonymous  with  the  republic,  while  their  supreme  official  functionaries 
were  styled  'Procurators  of  St.  Mark'. 

In  the  interests  of  her  commerce  Venice  was  at  length  (after  997) 
induced  to  make  foreign  conquests.  These  were  at  first  confined  to  the 
Istrian  and  Dalmatian  coasts  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  building  mate- 
rials and  suppressing  piracy.  The  rivalry  that  sprang  up  with  Genoa 
during  the  Crusades  led  the  Venetians  to  effect  a  footing  in  the  Levant, 
and  to  establish  extensive  colonics.  At  the  same  time  the  constitution 
of  the  state  developed  into  a  rigorous  oligarchy,  which  with  terrible  im- 
partiality contrivetf  to  keep  both  the  nobility  and  people  in  check,  and 
effectually  to  curb  the  national  desire  for  liberty. 

In  the  neighbouring  towns  the  supreme  power  rested  on  a  foundation 
altogether  different.  The  republics  had  been  overthrown  by  the  despots, 
who,  supported  by  mercenary  troops  and  the  favour  of  the  lower  classes, 
had  founded  principalities  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  Such  were 
the  Visconti  in  Milan ,  the  Scaligers  in  Verona,  the  Carrara  in  Padua, 
the  Gonzaga  in  Mantua,  and  the  Este  in  Forrara.  The  danger  of  col- 
lision with  warlike  princes,  and  the  support  they  afforded  to  every  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  Venetian  constitution,  led  to  their  own  downfall.  Venice, 
having  made  conquests  on  the  mainland  (terra  ferma)  fur  the  sake  of 
her  own  safety,  soon  became  one  of  the  chief  Italian  powers,  and  was 
thus  involved  in  all  the  interminable  wars  caused  by  the  rivalry  of  the 
difl"erent  states.  She  obtained  possession  of  Treviso  in  1339,  Belluno, 
Bassano,  and  Viccuza  in  1404,  Padua  and  Verona  in  1405,  Rovcreto  in 
1417,  Cividale  in  1419,  Udine  in  1420,  the  shores  of  the  Lago  di  Garda 
and  Brescia  in  1426,  Bergamo  in  1428,  Crema  in  1454,  and  Rovigo  in 
1484.  In  the  market-places  of  these  towns  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  was 
erected  as  a  token  of  their  subjugation,  and  Venetian  nobles  were  ap- 
pointed their  governors  (capltano,  podestd,  vicarioj.  The  district  thus 
conquered  extended  to  about  13,200  sq.  M.,  besides  the  Dalmatian  posses- 
sions (4250  sq.  M.)  and  the  settlements  in  the  Levant. 

For  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Republic,  until  its  overthrow  by 
Xapoleon  in  1797,  see  pp.  849,  850. 

48.  Verona. 

Railway  Stations:  (l)  Stasione  Porta  Viscovo  (PI.  I,  t>:  restaurant, 
D.  incl.  wine  31/2  fr-,  good),  about  iVa  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  Bri 
(Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele).  —  (2)  Stazione  Porta  Nuova  (PI.  B,  6),  '/4M. 
to  the  S.W.  of  the  Piazza  Bra,  a  subsidiary  station  for  the  trains  from 
Tyrol,  Milan,  and  Bologna  (luggage  is  not  booked  by  e3q)ress-trains  from 
this  station).  —  (3'i   Stazione  Porta  Sa7i   Giorgio  (PI,  E,  1),  for  the  line 
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to  UoiuoKliara  and  Garda  (p.  iSH).  —  Tuwii  Ayency  (p.  xvii),  Via  Maz- 
zini  18:  isleeping  Car  Co.'' 8  Agent,  the  Station  Inspector  (Controllore),  at 
the  railway- station. 

Hotels  (see  p.  xxi).  Grand -Hotel  de  Lokdres  et  Royal  Deux 
Tours  (PI.  b ;  F,  S),  Corso  Sant'  Anastasia,  with  a  covered  court,  R.  5-7, 
B.  1V2-2,  L.  1,  D-  l>-'',  omn.  1-2  fr.,  high  charges  for  extras  also;  Gr.-Hot. 
CoLOMBA  d'Oro  (PI.  e;  D,  3),  Via  Coloiuha  10,  near  the  Piazza  Bra,  E.  4-6, 
B.  l'/2,  L-  3,  D.  41/2,  omn.  l-l'/.i  fr.,  good;  Hot.  Eiva  San  Lokeszo  & 
Cavour  (PI.  d  ;  D,  3j,  Corso  Cavour  34  and  Eiva  San  Lorenzo  15,  60  E.  at  3-5, 
B.  11/4,  L.  3,  I).  4,  S.  3,  omn.  1  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Hot.  Milano,  near 
the  Amphitheatre,  R.  3'/2-l'/2,  B.  IV2,  L-  4,  D.  5,  P.  12-14  fr.,  incl.  wine, 
good.  —  Less  pretentious  (with  restaurants):  Hot. -Restaurant  Accademia 
(PI.  g;  E,  3),  Via  Mazzini  19,  100  beds  from  2'/2,  omn.  '■>U  fr. ;  Europa 
ED  Aquila  Nera  (PI.  f :  E,  3),  in  the  narrow  Via  delle  Quattro  Spade 
(No.  8),  E.  2i/,^-3,  omn.  l-iv*  fr.,  well  spoken  of.  —  Alb.  T6kcolo  (PI.  k; 
D,  3,  4),  Via  Colomba  11,  K.  from  I'/a  fr.,  Alb.  Ferrata  (PI.  i;  C,  4), 
Via  Teatro  Filarmonico,  E.  from  l'/2  fr.,  Alb.  Centrale,  Piazza  delle 
Erbe  21,  R.  2-3  fr.,  very  fair.  Hot. -Pens.  Germaxia  e  Cuiave  d'Oro,  Via 
Mazzini,  R.  from  IV2  fr.,  Alb.  alla  Soala  dei  Mazzanti  (PI.  h;  E,  3), 
Via  Mazzanti,  Gabbia  d'Oro,  Corso  Porta  Borsari  6,  these  six  unpretena- 
ing.  —  In  summer  the  mosquitoes  are  troublesome  (p.  xviii). 

Caf^s-Restaurants  (p.  xsiii).  Moderno  Bistorante,  Cafi.  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  both  in  the  Piazza  Bra,  much  frequented ;  Cafe  Dante,  Piazza 
dei  Signori.  —  Birrerie  (p.  xxvi).  Birreria  Eestaurant  Ltitcenbrau, 
Piazza  Bra  20;  Birreria  alia  Taverna  (Franziskaner),  Piazza  delle  Erbe 
35;  Loicenbran,  near  the  Stazione  Porta  Nuova. 

Cabs  ('Broughams').  Per  drive  for  1-3  pers.  75  c.,  per  '/2  hr.  or 
between  the  station  and  the  town  1  fr.,  per  hr.  IV2  fr. ,  each  addit.  hr. 
1  fr.  25  c;  in  the  evening  (i.e.  after  the  lamps  are  lit)  30  c.  per  hr.  more. 
Trunk  25  c. 

TramAsrays  (10  c,  before  9  a.m.  5  c.).  1.  From  ihe  Stazione  Porta 
Vescovo  (PI.  1,  6)  via  Piazza  delle  Erbe  (PI.  E,  3),  Castel  Vecchio  (PI. 
0,  3),  and  Piazza  Bra  (PI.  D,  4)  to  the  Stazione  Porta  Nuova  (PI.  B,  6).  — 
2.  From  the  Stazione  Porta  Vescovo  \ii.  Via  Leoncino  (PI.  E,  4)  and  the 
Arena  (PI.  D,  4)  to  the  Stazione  Porta  Niiova.  —  3.  From  the  Borgo 
Trento  (comp.  PI.  E,  1)  via  the  Stazione  Porta  San  Giorgio  (PI.  E,  1), 
Ponte  Umberto  (PI.  F,  3),  and  Piazza  delle  Erbe,  to  Porta  San  Zeno 
(PI.  A,  1). 

Post  and  Telegraph  OflHce  (PI.  F,  3)  in  the  Piazza  dell'Indi- 
pendenza;   branch-utiiee  in  the  Via  Teatro  Filarmonico  (PI.  C,  4). 

Banks.  Banco  Commerciale  ItaUana  (PI.  E,  8),  Piazza  Scala  1; 
Banca  di  Verona,  Via  Mazzini  16.  —  Book  Shops.  Oberosler ,  Via 
.Mazzini  45  (information  of  any  kind);  Librerio  Dante.  Via  Mazzini  70. 
Baths.  Sfahilimento  Bagni  San  Luca,  Corso  Vltt.  Emanuele  8, 
near  the  Portoiii  della  Bra  (Pi.  0,  4).  —  Lieux  d'Aisance  (censi  piibblici ; 
10  c).  Via  dictrn  Anfiteatro  6,  to  the  E.  of  the  Amphitheatre,  and  Piazza 
Xavr)na  (PI.   F,  3). 

Theatres  (p.  xxvii).  Teatro  Filarmonico  (PI.  C,  4 ;  p.  305),  Via  Teatro 
Filarmonico,  performances  in  winter  only ;  Teatro  Dramniatico  (PI.  E,  F,  3), 
Piazza  Navona;  Teatro  Ristori  (PI.  B,  C,  4).  —  Mu.sic  on  Thurs.  &  Sun. 
evenings  in  the  Piazza  Bra. 

Chief  Sights  (I'A,,  day).  1st  Day.  Morning:  Piazza  delle  Erbe  and 
Piazza  dei  Siguori  (pp.  300,  301) ;  Tombs  of  the  Scaligers  (p.  302) ;  Sant'Ana- 
stasia  (p.  302);  Cathedral  (p.  .303);  Corso  Cavour  (p.  304);  by  tramway  to 
San  Zeno  (p.  .306);  Piazza  Bra  and  the  Amphitheatre  (p.  304).  Afternoon  ; 
San  Giorgio  in  Braida  (p.  312);  Roman  Theatre  (p.  311):  Santa  Maria  in 
Organo  (p.  310);  Giardino  (liiisti  (p.  310).  —  2nd  Day.  San  Fcrmo  Maggiorc 
(p.  307);  MuKPo  Civico  (p.  308).  —  Excursion  to  San  Miclicle,  see  p.  312.  — 
An  Inclusive  Ticket  (biglietto  cumulativo:  2  fr.)  may  be  obtained  at 
the  station-restaurant  an*    II10  I'liicf  liutcls,  admitt  ing  to  all  tlie  municipal 
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places  of  interest  (Tower  of  the  Munieipio,  Tombs  of  the  Scaligers, 
Amphitheatre,  Juliet's  Tomb,  Musoo  Lapiciario  Maffeiauo,  Museo  Civico, 
and  Roman  Theatre).  —  For  the  regulations  with  regard  to  the  fortified 
quarters,  comp.  p.  xv. 

Verona  (180  ft.),  the  capital  of  a  province,  with  61,600  inhab. 
and  a  garrison  of  6000  men,  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  rapid  Adige 
(p.  23),  which  has  been  enclosed  by  high  embankments  since  1895, 
and  near  the  hills  called  the  Altipiano  del  Lessini  (p.  313).  A 
fortress  of  the  first  class  and  seat  of  the  commandant  of  the  3rd 
Army  Corps,  it  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  town  of  the  Venetian 
'terra  ferma'.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  agricultural  produce  and 
some  manufactures.  Twice  a  year  it  is  the  scene  of  a  horse-market, 
lasting  for  a  week  from  the  second  Mon.  in  March  and  October. 

Founded  by  the  Ehfetians  and  Eugaueans  and  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  Celtic  Cenomani  (p.  261),  Verona  was  made  a  Roman  colony  in 
89  B.C.,  and  became  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  of  Upper  Italy. 
The  Ostrogoth  TJieodnric  the  Great,  the  'Dietrich  of  Bern'  (i.e.  Verona) 
of  German  lore  (d.  526),  raised  Verona,  along  with  Ravenna  and  Pavia, 
to  the  rank  of  a  royal  residence.  The  town  was  taken  by  Narses  (p.  482) 
in  555  and  by  the  Longobard  king  Alboin  in  568;  the  latter  fell  a  victim 
to  the  vengeance  of  his  wife  Rosamund,  daughter  of  the  conquered  ruler 
of  Verona,  whom  he  had  forced  to  drink  wine  out  of  her  father's  skull. 
The  Frankish  monarchs  Pepin,  son  of  Charlemagne,  and,  after  the  Caro- 
lingian  epoch,  Berengarins  /.,  ruled  here.  Emp.  Otho  the  Great  united 
the  district  of  Vernna  with  the  duchy  of  Bavaria.  After  1161  Verona 
headed  the  league  of  Venetian  cities  against  Frederick  Barbarossa.  During 
the  fierce  contests  between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  the  terrible  Ezzelino 
da  Eomano  (p.  28)  occupied  Verona  in  1227.  In  1260,  the  year  after 
Ezzelino's  death,  Mastino  deUa  Scala,  another  Ghibelline,  was  elected 
Podesta.  The  Scaligers,  the  great  princes  of  his  house,  inaugurated  a 
glorious  period  for  the  city.  Mastino  was  assassinated  in  127  7,  but  his 
brother  and  successor  Albert  (1277-1301)  secured  the  supremacy  of  bis  line. 
Romeo  and  Juliet  (comp.  p  305)  are  said  to  have  loved  and  died  in  the 
reign  of  Albert's  son  Bartolomeo  (1301-4),  and  then  also  Dante  made  Verona 
his  first  place  of  refuge  on  his  banishment  from  Florence.  The  greatest 
member  of  this  illustrious  family  was  Can  Francesco,  or  '■Can  Grande  I.' 
(1312-29),  who  captured  Viceuza  and  subdui^d  Padua  after  a  long  struggle. 
His  brilliant  court  numbered  Dante  among  its  guests.  3Iastinn  II.  (1329-51) 
at  first  conquered  Brescia,  Parma,  and  Lucca,  but  liis  rule  was  after- 
wards restricted  to  Verona  and  Vicenza  by  a  league  formed  by  Florence, 
Venice,  and  Milan.  Can  Grande  II.,  his  successor,  was  murdered  by 
his  brother  Can  Sh/norio  in  1359;  and  in  1387  the  latter's  son  Antonio. 
who  also  had  endeavoured  to  secure  his  possession  by  fratricide,  was 
expelled  by  Gian  Galeazzo  Vigconti  (p,  151).  Through  Giacomo  da 
Carrara  (comp.  p.  331)  the  town  fell  to  Padua  in  1404,  but  in  1405  it 
passed  to  the  Venetians,  from  whom  it  was  temporarily  captured  by  the 
Milanese  in  1439  and  by  Emp.  Maximilian  I.  in  1509-17.  In  1527  et  seq. 
Verona  was  surrounded  with  new  walls  and  bastions  Ijy  the  Venetians 
under  Sanmicheli.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Castello  San  Pietro  and 
the  Castello  San  Felice  (1801)  the  town  was  again  strongly  fortified  by 
the  Austrians,  who  had  taken  possession  of  it  in  1814.  Along  with 
Peschiera,  Mantua,  and  Leeuago  (p.  314)  Verona  now  formed  the  famous 
■Quadrilateral",  finally  with  a  sarrison  of  36,000  men,  the  chief  support 
of  Austrian  rule  in  Italy  until  1866. 

In  the  history  of  Architectdre  Veroun  is  important,  both  on  account 
of  its  mediaeval  buildings,  and  as  the  birthplace  of  Fra  Giocondn  (1435- 
1515),  one  of  the  most  famous  and  learned  architects  of  the  early  Re- 
naissance, whose  works  are  to  be  found  at  Venice,  Paris,  Treviso  (forti- 
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ftfatious),  and  Rome,  aud  as  the  home  of  Michele  San7nicheli  (1484-1559), 
who  songlit  to  unite  the  heanty  of  the  Doric  order  with  the  prim  strength 
of  military  fortifications  and  adorned  the  city  with  a  series  of  snmptnous 
edifices.  In  jiidffins:  of  the  Verona  palaces  we  mnst  hear  in  mind  that 
it  was  customary  here,  as  at  various  other  towns  of  the  Venetian  'terra 
ferraa',  to  adorn  the  facades  with  painting-s.  Traces  of  this  may  he  seen 
near  San  Fcrrao,  hy  the  Porta  Borsari,  in  the  Piazza  delle  Erhe,  and  else- 
where. —  The  earlier  Veronese  Painters  of  the  second  half  of  the  14th 
cent,  were  snperior  especially  in  colonring-  to  the  Florentine  school  of 
Giotto.  The  chief  of  these  masters  was  Altichiero,  to  w-hom  is  ascribed 
the  fresco  in  Sant'Aiiastasia  (p.  302),  the  only  monnment  of  the  period 
in  Verona  (other  frescoes  in  Padua,  see  pp.  33fi,  337).  A  follower  of 
Altichiero  was  Martina  da  Verona  (p.  .308),  who  was  influenced  by  Giotto 
also.  A  new  period  of  importance  began  about  1420  with  the  work  of 
Stefano  da  Zevin  (b.  1393),  an  artist  partly  of  northern  origin  and  greatly 
influenced  by  the  French  miniature  painters,  aud  of  Ant.  Pigano,  sur- 
named  Pisanelln  (ca.  1395-1455),  celebrated  also  as  a  medallist,  who  worked 
chiefly  in  Mantua,  Ferrara,  and  elsewhere.  After  them  came  Liherale 
dn  Verona  (1451-153fi),  especially  noteworthy  for  his  miniatures,  Dome- 
nico  Mnrone  fb.  1442),  Girolaino  dai  Lihri  ('1474-155R),  Francesco  Morone 
(1474-1529).  the  greatest  of  this  group,  Francesco  Caroto  (lA'iQ-lhif,).  and 
Paolo  STorando,  surnamed  Carazzdla  (148fi-1522).  Bonifazio  dei  Pitati 
(1487-1553),  though  a  native  of  Verona,  flourished  entirely  in  Venice.  On 
the  other  hand  Paolo  Calidri,  surnamed  Veronese  (1528-88),  also  resident 
in  Venice,  owed  his  artistic  development  to  the  influence  of  his  native 
place.  —  In  the  history  of  Sculpture  Verona  likewise  holds  a  place  of  some 
importance,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  Romanesque  reliefs  on  the  doorway 
of  the  Cathedral  and  on  the  facade  of  San  Zeno,  the  font  of  San  Giovanni 
in  Fontc,  and  the  Gothic  equestrian  monuments  of  the  Scaligers. 
Comp.  'The  Story  of  Verona',  by  the  Eon.  Alethea  Wiel  (1902). 

a.  Quarters  on  the  Right  Bank  of  the  Adige. 

The  *PiAzzA  DELLE  Erbe  (PI.  E,  3),  the  ancient  forum,  now  tho 
fruit  and  vegetable  market,  i.s  one  of  the  most  picturesque  squans 
in  Italy.  In  the  centre  rises  the  Capifello,  sometimes  erroneously 
called  the  J5e?-/f?? a  (pillory),  a  canopy  borne  by  four  columns,  dating 
in  its  present  form  from  the  16th  cent,  and  formerly  used  for  the 
elections  of  the  Signori  and  the  Podesti.  To  the  N.  of  it  is  a 
Fountain  (1368),  with  the  so-called  Madonna  Verona,  an  antique 
marble  statue  from  Rome  (head  and  arms  restored  in  the  middle 
ages).  The  Marble  Column  (1523)  at  the  N.  end  of  the  piazza 
bears  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  (comp.  p.  297),  restored  in  1886. 

The  brick  building  on  the  W.  side,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Pellic- 
ciai,  is  the  Casa  dei  Mercanfi,  dating  from  1301,  but  rebuilt  in 
1878  and  now  tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce.  On  the  N.  side  rises  the 
magnificent  Palazzo  Trezza  (formerly  Maffei).,  built  in  the  baroque 
style  in  1668.  with  a  curious  spiral  staircase.  The  lofty  Torre  del 
Gardello  (1370),  to  the  left  in  the  Vicolo  Monte,  served  as  a  clock- 
tower  until  1810.  The  Casa  Mazzanii,  at  the  corner  to  the  right, 
on  the  Corso  Sant'Anastasia  (p.  302),  was  originally  built  by  the 
Scaligers,  but  was  restored  in  1535.  It  is  adorned  with  frescoes 
by  Alberto  Cavalli,  an  imitator  of  Ginlio  Romano;  at  the  back,  in 
the  Via  Mazzanti  (p.  301y,  is  an  ancient  outside  staircase, 
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Pas^siug  through  an  archway  in  the  Via  Costa,  between  the 
Domns  Nova  and  the  Torre  del  Corunne  I'sce  below),  we  enter  the 
handsomely  paved  — 

*PiAZZA  DKi  SiGXORi  or  PiAzzA  Dante  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  the  old 
name  of  which  recalls  the  Scaligers.  On  its  W.  side,  between  Via 
Costa  and  the  Volto  Barbaro,  rises  the  so-called  Domvs  Nova, 
erected  in  the  13th  cent,  as  the  residence  of  the  Podesti  and  the 
judges  but  rebuilt  in  1659.  Above  the  gateway  of  the  courtyard 
is  a  fine  baroque  coat  of  arms.  —  The  group  of  buildings  on  the 
S.  side,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  delle  Erbe,  is  the  Palazzo  del 
Comune  or  Pal.  della  Ragione  (p.  172),  the  old  Municipio  founded 
in  1193.  Its  main  facade  is  of  the  Renaissance  period  (1524),  but 
the  rest  of  tbe  exterior  was  modernized  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  cent,  by  Gius.  Barbieri.  In  the  court  (Mercato  vecchio), 
which  contains  a  grand  flight  of  steps  in  tlie  Gothic  style  (1446-50), 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Torre  del  Comune  (272  ft.  high),  said  to  have 
been  erected  in  1172  but  altered  in  1448  (fine  view;  adm.  50  c.; 
laborious  ascent).  —  Farther  on,  beside  a  battlemented  tower  of  the 
Scaligers,  is  the  former  Palazzo  del  Capitano  (p.  334),  now  law 
courts  (Tribunal),  originally  a  residence  of  the  Scaligers  but  altered 
in  1530-31.  The  Porta  dei  Bombardieri  (1687),  in  the  court,  is  in 
a  florid  baroque  style.  —  On  the  E.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the 
Prefettura,  also  a  former  residence  of  the  Scaligers  (13th  cent.), 
altered  in  the  16th  cent,  for  the  use  of  the  Podesta;  the  fine  portal 
is  by  Sanmicheli.  —  On  the  N.  side  stands  the  — 

*Palazzo  del  Consiglio,  or  Old  Town  Hall,  usually  called 
La  Loggia,  one  of  the  finest  early-Renaissance  buildings  in  N. 
Italy,  erected  in  1476-93,  probably  from  designs  by  Fra  Giocondo, 
and  restored  in  1873.  By  the  door  are  two  fine  bronze  statues  by 
Girol.  Campagna,  representing  the  Annunciation.  Over  the  door 
is  the  inscription,  placed  here  by  the  Venetians:  'Pro  summa  fide 
summus  amor  1592'.  Above  are  statues  of  celebrated  ancient  Vero- 
nese: Cornelius  Nepos,  Catiillus,  Vitruvius,  the  younger  Pliny,  and 
.Emilius  Macer,  the  poet  and  friend  of  Virgil.  On  the  wall  are 
busts  of  famous  modern  Veronese.  On  the  upper  floor  (custodian 
in  the  court)  is  the  Sala  del  Consiglio  Provinciale,  with  old  frescoes 
(ca.  1600),  one  of  which  represents  the  submission  of  Verona  to  the 
Venetians  and  gives  an  early  view  of  the  Piazza  delle  Erbe. 

The  entrances  to  the  Piazza  dei  Sip:nori  are  spanned  by  archways. 
Above  the  arch  next  the  Loggia,  behind  the  monument  to  Dante  (1865), 
is  a  statue  of  the  jthysician  and  poet  Girol.  Fracastoro  (d.  1553)  by 
Danese  Cattaueo  ^1559).  In  the  W.  corner  is  a  statue  of  Scipione  Maffei, 
the  historian  (1675-17,55),  by  G.  A.  Finali  (1756);  behind  it,  in  the  Via 
Mazzanti  (p.  300),  is  a  picturesque  Well  Head  (puteale)  of  1478. 

TheVia  Santa  Maria  Antica,  the  passage  adjoining  the  Tribunal, 
leads  to  the  ancient  church  of  Santa  Maria  Antica  (restored  in 
the  original  style),  with  Romanesque  campanile,  and  the  imposing 
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*Tomb8  of  the  Scaligers  (Scaligere;  PI.  F,  3),  the  stern  Gothic 
forms  of  which  immortalize  the  masculiue  genius  of  the  dynasty. 
The  ladder  (scala),  their  crest,  often  recurs  on  the  elaborate  Gothic 
railings. 

Over  the  church-tlour  are  the  sarcophagus  auJ  a  copy  (oriffiual  in  the 
Museo  Civico)  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Can  Grande  I.  della  .S'coTfl 
(<].  1329):  adjoining  it,  the  wall-inonunient  of  Giovanni  della  Scala  (d. 
1.S50)  and  the  sarcophagus  of  Mastino  I.  (d.  1277).  Next  to  the  Piazza 
doi  Signori  is  the  monument  of  Mastino  II.  (d.  1351),  another  sarco- 
phagus with  canopy  and  equestrian  statue.  The  similar  monument  at  the 
opposite  corner  of  the  street,  executed  by  Bonino  da  Campicne  (much 
restored  in  1901)  for  Can  Sif/norio  (d.  1375)  during  his  life-time,  is  em- 
bellished witli  statues  of  Christian  heroes  and  virtues.  The  sarcophagi 
between  these,  bearing  the  same  crest,  have  no  names.  (The  custodian 
lives  in  a  house  to  the  right  of  the  church ;  fee  25  c.  each  person.) 

We  now  proceed  to  the  N.  to  the  Corso  SantA'nastasia,  at  the 
E.  end  of  which  rises  the  Dominican  church  of  *Sant' Ana  stasia 
(IM.  F,  2),  a  Gothic  edifice  erected  about  1290-1323  and  1422-81. 
It  has  an  unfinished  brick  facade  with  a  portal  in  marble,  on  the 
right  side  of  which  are  two  reliefs  of  1436,  representing  the 
Preaching  and  Death  of  St.  Peter  Martyr;  the  fresco  in  the  lunette 
dates  from  the  14th  century. 

The  luTKRioi!,  borne  by  12  columns,  is  remarkable  for  boldness  and 
symmetry  of  proportion ;  the  late-Gothic  decoration  of  the  vaulting  dates 
from  1437,  the  elaborate  altars  from  the  15-18th  centuries.  On  the  first 
columns  to  the  left  and  right  are  16th  cent,  holy  water  basins  supported 
by  hump-backed  dwarfs,  the  so-called  'Gobbi  di  Sant'  Anastasia'.  By 
the  first  altar  to  the  right  is  the  monument  of  the  Genoese  doge  Giano 
Fregoso  (d.  1529),  afterwards  a  Venetian  general,  by  Danese  Cattaneo 
(1565).  Above  the  3rd  altar,  which  is  adorned  with  exquisite  early- 
Renaissance  ornamentation,  is  a  fresco  of  the  Entombment,  by  Liberale 
da  Vernna.  The  frame-work  of  the  4th  altar  is  an  imitation  of  the  ancient 
Arco  dei  Gavi  beside  the  Castel  Vecehio,  removed  in  1805;  altar-i)iece, 
St.  Martin  by  Carnto.  —  In  the  next  small  chapel,  above  tlic  wall-tomb 
of  Gianesello  dc  Folgaria  (d.  1425),  are  an  Entombment  of  the  15th  cent., 
a  wooden  crucifix  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  a  fine  iron  lamp.  —  In  the  right 
transept  are  a  fine  earlj'-Renaissance  altar,  with  paintings  of  St.  Paul  by 
C'nvuzzoJa.  and  a  Madonna  with  saints  by  GiroJamo  dai  Lihri,  in  a 
tasteful  frame.  —  In  the  second  chapel  of  the  choir,  on  the  right  (locked), 
above  the  tcnub  of  Fed.  Cavallo  (d.  139i!),  is  a  *Fresco  by  AWchiero, 
Knights  of  the  Oavalli  family  kneeling  l)efore  the  Virgin.  The  adjoining 
Capp.  Pellegrini  (on  tlie  left)  contains  *Terracotta  reliefs  from  the  life  of 
Christ  by  a  N.  Italian  artist  of  the  early-Renaissance  (admirable  kneeling 
figure  of  the  donor,  to  the  right  of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross).  On  the 
outside,  above  tlic  arch  at  the  entrance,  is  a  fresco  of  St.  George  and 
tlie  dragon  (the  principal  figure  much  damaged),  Ijy  risanello.  —  In  the 
choir,  to  the  left,  is  the  painted  *Tonib  of  General  Sarcgo,  probably  by 
BosBO  of  Florence  (p.  572;  1424-29).  Behind  the  high-altar  are  some  fine 
early-Renaissance  stalls.  —  In  the  adjoining  Cappella  Lavagnoli  (left) 
arc  frescoe.s,  by  Benaglio,  the  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,  the  Cruci- 
fixion, and  ('hrist  preaching  liy  the  Lake  of  Galilee  (Lago  di  Garda  in 
the  background).  —  The  left  transept  contains  frescoes  by  Boninsefina 
and  Siefann  da  Zevin,  and  a  picture  Ijy  Liberale  da  Vernna,  Assumption 
of  Mary  Magdalen,  with  SS.  Catliariue  and  Juliana.  —  Above  the  4th  altar 
(from  the  entrance)  in  the  left  aisle.  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
Nice.  Giolpno  (JT^S);  above  is  the  same  subject  'al  fresco'  hy  Michele  d^ 
Vernna.     At  each  side  are  four  statues   of  saints.     Over    the   2nd  n\Xni\ 
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Christ  with  SS.  Erasmus  and  George,   by  Giolflnv.     Over  the   1st  altar, 
painted  sciilptures  by  Michele  da  Verona  (about  1500). 

To  the  left  of  the  church,  over  a  gateway,  is  the  ruarble  sarco- 
phagus of  Count  Guglielmo  da  Castelbarco,  the  Scaligers'  friend 
(p.  24);  behind  are  three  others  (14-15th  cent.).  —  The  church  of 
Sa7i  Piefro  Martire,  formerly  San  Gioryetfo  dei  Domenicani, 
contains  a  curious  allegorical  fresco  by  Giov.  Maria  Falconetto: 
Madonna  enthroned  with  kneeling  Teutonic  knights  (1514);  key  at 
the  adjacent  Collegio  Provinciale.  —  We  now  proceed  to  the  N. 
through  the  Via  Liceo  and  the  Via  Duomo  to  the  — 

Cathedral  {Duomo;  PI.  F,  1,  2),  a  Romanesque  structure  of  the 
12th  cent.,  the  nave  and  the  Gothic  windows  of  the  facade  dating 
from  the  15th.  Behind  the  colums  and  griffins  of  the  handsome 
portal  are  Roland  and  Oliver,  the  paladins  of  Charlemagne,  in  rough 
relief,  executed  according  to  the  inscription  by  Nicolans  (1135). 
On  the  outside  of  the  apse  are  pilasters  with  an  architrave,  in  the 
antique  style.  Beside  the  cathedral  rises  an  unfinished  campanile, 
designed  by  Sanmicheli,  resting  upon  an  ancient  basis. 

The  Interior  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  with  eight  red  marble  pillars. 
The  walls  adjoining  and  above  the  first  three  altars  on  the  right  and 
left  are  adorned  with  decorative  paintings  by  Falconetto  (1503).  Above 
the  rood-loft,  designed  by  Sanmicheli,  is  a  bronze  crucifix  by  Giam- 
battista  da  Verona.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  over  the  2nd  altar  to 
the  right,  is  by  Liberale  da  Verona,  with  wings  by  Giolfino.  At  the 
end  ot  the  right  aisle  is  the  Tomb  of  St.  Agatha,  a  Gothic  monument 
of  1353  enclosed  in  beautiful  Renaissance  frame-work  (1508).  In  the  choir 
are  frescoes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  executed  by  Franc.  Torbido 
from  drawings  by  Giulio  Romano.  —  Over  the  1st  altar  on  the  left. 
♦Assumption  by  Titian  (ca.  1525;  frame  by  Sansovino). 

To  the  left  of  the  choir  a  corridor  leads  to  San  Giovanni  in 
FoNTE,  the  ancient  baptistery,  of  the  12th  cent.;  excellent  I^oman- 
esque  reliefs  on  the  font  (12th  cent.);  to  the  right  of  the  choir, 
Madonna  enthroned  with  two  saints  and  donor,  altar-piece  by 
Caroto  (1513).  —  In  the  Romanesque  Cloisters,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
church,  is  an  early-Christian  mosaic  (covered;  30  c.  to  the  custodian). 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  (No.  19)  is  the  Palazzo 
DEI  Canonici  (PI.  F,  1),  containing  the  Bihlioteca  Capitolai'e  with 
its  precious  MSS.,  among  which  Niebuhr  discovered  the  Institutes 
of  Gains  in  1816  (adni.  in  the  forenoon). 

In  the  Piazza  Vescovado,  behind  the  cathedral,  is  theVEscovADO 
(PI.  F,  1),  or  bishop's  residence,  with  a  Renaissance  facade  (1502) 
and  a  chapel  containing  three  paintings  by  Liberale  da  Verona, 
a  Madonna  by  Morone,  and  a  Raising  of  Lazarus  by  Caroto  (1531). 
—  The  neighbouring  bridges  Ponte  della  Pietra  (PI.  F,  G,  2; 
p.  311)  and  Ponte  Garibaldi  (PI.  E,  1;  p.  312)  lead  to  Veronetta. 

We  now  follow  the  Stradone  Duomo  and  the  Via  Sant'Eufemia 
to  the  W.  At  the  end  of  the  latter  rises  the  church  of  Sant'Eufemia 
(PI.  E,  2,  3j,  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  13-14th  cent., with  Madonnas 
bv  Moretto  (1st  altar  on  the  left;  restored)  and  Dov}.  Brusasorci 


1 3rd  altiir  on  the  right)  aud  *Frescoes  (story  of  Tobias  etc.),  by  Ca- 
roto  (iu  the  Capp.  Spolverini,  to  the  right  of  the  choir;  much  injured). 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  Sant'Enfemia  is  the  Corso  Porta  B6rsari, 
which  begins  at  the  Piazza  delle  Erbe  and  leads  to  the  Porta  del 
Borsari  (PI.  D,  3),  a  town -gate  erected  under  Enip.  Gallienus, 
A.D.  265,  in  the  later  Roman  style;  the  entablature  has  disappeared. 

To  the  "W.  this  street  is  prolonged  by  the  Corso  Cayour  (PI.  D, 
C,  3),  once  a  chief  thoroughfare  of  Verona,  with  several  hand- 
some palaces.  To  the  right  (No.  2)  is  the  baroque  Palazzo  Carloffi 
(1665);  to  the  left  the  Renaissance PaZa220/S'ca?iHa7rtf<2  (16th  cent.; 
now  the  Banca  d'ltalia;  PI.  D,  3).  Opposite  (No.  io)  is  the  Gothic 
Palazzo  Pozzoni.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  in  a  small  piazza,  is  the 
i;hurch  of  Santi  A])ostoli  (PI.  D,  3),  with  a  very  ancient  tower  and 
a  Romanesque  apse;  below  it  is  the  church  of  Santa  Teuteriu, 
founded  in  the  8th  century.  —  Also  on  the  left  (No.  19)  is  the  hand- 
some *Pal.  Bevilacqva,  by  Sanmicheli  (1530),  a  technical  institute 
since  1905.  —  Opposite  is  the  small  church  of  San  Lorenzo  (11th 
cent.?),  a  Romanesque  edifice,  with  round  towers  on  the  facade.  The 
interior,  restored  in  1896-98,  has  galleries  supported  alternately 
by  pillars  and  columns  and  contains  remains  of  old  frescoes. 

Farther  on,  on  the  right,  are  the  Pal.  Portabqn,  by  Gaet.  Pinter 
(1802-4;  No.  38),  and  the  Pal.  Canossa,  by  Sanmicheli  (1530-37; 
No.  44).  The  latter  has  a  fine  portico  and  colonnaded  court,  with 
an  attica  added  in  1770;  the  main  saloon  on  the  upper  floor  has  a 
large  fresco  in  the  vaulting  by  Giov.  Batt.  Tiepolo  (Ascent  of  Her- 
cules to  the  Temple  of  Fame). 

The  neighbouring  Piazzetta  di  Castel  Vecchio  (PI.  C,  3)  affords 
a  picturesque  view  of  the  imposing  pinnacled  Bridge  (1354-55) 
which  connects  the  Castel  Vecchio  (PI.  C,  3),  the  castle  of  Can 
Grande  II.  (14th  cent.V  now  a  barrack,  with  the  Borgo  Trento  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Adige  (open  to  passengers  during  the  day). 

From  the  Castello  to  Saw  Zetw,  see  p.  306.  The  Stradonc  San  Ber- 
nardino leads  to  the  W.  to  San  Bernardino  (p.  30(>),  while  the  Corso  is 
prolonged  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Porta>  del  Palio  (p.  305). 

To  the  S.  of  the  Corso  Cavour,  and  connected  with  it  by  several 
lanes,  lies  the  busy  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  D,  4;  'corso' 
in  the  evening;,  still  usually  called  Piazza  Bra.  (from  ^prafvm', 
meadow),  with  an  equestrian  Stafve  of  Victor  Emmamiel  II.  On 
the  N.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  Pal.  Malfatti  (formerly  Pal. 
(ruastaverza),  by  Sanmicheli. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  piazza  rises  the  famous  Roman  •"Amphi- 
theatre M/-c»a;  PI.  D,  4),  erected  under  Diocletian  about  A.D.  290, 
and  known  in  German  lore  as  the  abode  of  Dietrich  (Theodoric)  of 
Bern  fp.  299).  It  was  105  ft.  in  height,  167  yds.  long,  and  134  yds. 
wide.  Since  the  earthquake  of  1814  the  only  remains  of  the  outer 
wall  Cala')  with  its  three  stories  are  four  arcades  on  the  N.  side, 
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Around  the  Irteriok  (entr.  from  the  W.  side  by  arcade  No.  V;  adni. 

1  fr.,  Sun.  free;  closed  at  sunset;  guide  superfluous)  rise  43  tiers  of 
steps  of  grey  or  reddish-yellow  limestone  (gradually  restored  since  the 
end  of  the  16th  cent.),  on  which  about  25,000  spectators  could  sit.  Fine 
view  from  the  highest  steps.  Two  doors  at  the  ends  of  the  longer  dia- 
meter afforded  access  to  the  arena  itself  (83  by  48V2  yds.). 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Amphitheatre,  in  the  Piazza  Miira  Gallieno. 
a  fragment  of  the  Late-Roman  City  Wall  has  been  preserved. 

Adjoining  the  Amphitheatre  on  the  S.W.  stand's  the  Municipio 
(PI.  D,  4;  formerly  a  guard-house),  erected  in  1836-38  in  the  classic- 
ist style  by  Gius.  Barbieri. 

The  wide  Via  Pallone,  beginning  behind  the  Municipio,  leads  to  the 
8.E.,  skirting  the  wall  of  the  former  Citadel  of  the  time  of  Gian  Galeazzo 
Visconti  (p.  299;  now  used  as  barracks),  to  the  Ponte  Aleardi  (PI.  E,  6;  toll 

2  c.)  and  the  Cimitero  (p.  309).  —  Immediately  to  the  left,  at  the  corner  of 
Via  Scipione  Maffei,  is  the  Palazzo  Da  Lisca  (formerly  Pa?.  Ridolfl ;  PI. 
D,  5);  it  contain.s  in  the  saloon  a  famous  fresco  by  Dora.  Brnsasorci,  re- 
presenting the  Entry  into  Bologna  of  Charles  V.  and  Clement  VII.  (p.  471). 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Via  Pallone,  on  the  Campo  di  Fiera  (PI. 
D,  E,  5,  6;  horse-market),  which  occupies  the  site  of  a  Franciscan  mon- 
astery, is  a  modern  Romanesque  cloister  (1899;  adm.  50  c.)  containing  11 
mediaeval  trough  called  the  Tomba  di  Giulietta,  or  'Tomb  of  Juliet'. 
The  whole  scene  is  prosaic  and  unattractive.  Shakespeare's  play  of 
'Romeo  and  Juliet'  is  founded  on  a  romance  by  the  poet  Luigi  da  Porto. 
A  monument  to  Shakespeare,  by  Renato  Cattani,  was  erected  hero  in 
1910.     The  house  of  the  Capuletti,  Juliet's  parents,  see  p.  307. 

The  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  Bra  is  occupied  by  the  Gran 
Guardia  Vecchia  (PI.  D,  4),  or  old  guard-house,  begun  in  1610-14 
by  Dom.  Curtoni  but  not  completed  until  1821.  Adjacent  are  the 
Portoni  della  Bra.,  an  old  gateway  with  a  tower,  probably  another 
fragment  of  Gian  Galeazzo's  fortifications. 

In  the  courtyard  of  the  Teatro  Filarmonico,  built  by  Franc. 
Bibiena  in  1716  and  rebuilt  in  1760,  is  the  Museo  Lapidario 
Maffeiano  (PI.  C,  4),  founded  by  Scipione  Maffei  (p.  301),  containing 
Etruscan,  Greek,  Roman,  early-Christian,  and  mediaeval  inscriptions, 
interesting  antique  sculptures  (under  the  porticus  of  the  theatre  to 
the  left,  on  the  wall,  728.  .^sculapius  and  Hygieia,  an  Attic  votive 
relief,  4th  cent.  B.C.),  and  columns  of  the  Lombard  ciborium  men- 
tioned on  p.  289.  Visitors  enter  by  the  iron  gate  (adm.  50  c;  open 
8-7  on  week-days,  8-2  on  Sun.,  in  winter  9-3  or  10-2). 

Passing  through  the  Portoni  we  reach  the  Corso  Vitt.  Ema- 
NUELE  (PI.  C,  B,  4,  5),  in  which  is  a  statue  of  Michele  Sanmicheli, 
'grande  nella  architettura  civile  e  religiosa,  massimo  nella  militare'. 
At  the  end  of  the  Corso  rises  the  handsome  Porta  Ni(ova  (PI.  B,  6), 
by  Sanmicheli.  Outside  this  gate  are  the  Stazione  Porta  Nnova 
(p.  297)  and  the  Canale  Industriale,  or  Adige  Canal,  completed  in 
1888,  with  several  factories. 

From  the  Porta  Nuova  an  avenue  leads  to  the  N.W.  to  the 
*Porta  del  Palio  (formerly  Porta  Stupa;  PI.  A,  4),  built  by 
Sanmicheli,  and  admired  by  Goethe.  —  "We  now  follow  the  Strad- 
one  di  Porta  Palio  and  (left)  the  Vicolo.  San  Bernardino  to  — 
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San  Bernardino  (PI.  A,  3j,  a  Franciscan  church  of  1451-66. 
"We  enter  from  the  E.  angle,  through  the  pretty  cloisters.  Above 
tiie  door  to  the  left  of  the  church  is  a  fresco,  St.  Bernardino,  by 
Cavazzola  (if  the  church-door  be  closed,  ring  in  the  corner  to  the  left). 
Interior.  1st  cliapel  on  the  right:  Frescoes  of  legendary  subjects 
l)y  Giolfino.  —  2nd  altar  on  the  right,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  SS.  George 
and  Jerome,  by  Franc.  Buonsignnri  (1 188).  —  5th  chapel :  on  the  altar- 
wall ,  copies  from  Cavazzola  (originals  in  the  Museo  Civico);  above, 
*Crucifixion  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  an  early  work  by  Fr.  Morone 
(1198);  on  the  left,  Christ  parting  from  his  mother  by  C'arotn,  and  three 
paintings  from  the  Passion  by  Giolfino.  —  At  the  end  to  the  right  is 
the  *CappeUa  Pellegrini,  by  Sanmicheli  (1557,  restored  1793),  with 
beautiful  Renaissance  decoration.  —  In  the  choir,  to  the  left.  Madonna 
enthroned,  with  saints,  by  Benaglio.  —  Organ  of  1181.  On  the  organ- 
doors  are  SS.  Bernardino  and  Francis,  and  (over  the  portal)  SS.  Bona- 
ventura  and  Lodovico,  by  Fr.  Morone.  —  The  Cloisters  and  one  of  the 
chapels  contain  frescoes  by  Giolfino  (early  works).  —  In  the  Refectory 
of  the  monastery,  formerly  the  library,  frescoes  by  Dom.  Morone,  acces- 
sible onljr  from  the  street. 

In  the  poorer  N.W.  quarter  of  the  town,  reached  hence  by  the 
Vicolo  San  Bernardino  or  from  the  Castel  Vecchio  (p.  304)  by  fol- 
lowing the  embankment  on  the  Adige,  with  its  fine  views  (tramway. 
see  p.  298),  lies  the  quiet  Piazza  San  Zeno  with  the  church  of 
*San  Zeno  Maggiore  (PI.  A,  2),  the  finest  Romanesque  building 
in  N.  Italy.  The  interior  of  this  flat-roofed  basilica,  which  dates 
from  the  11th  cent.,  is  supported  by  alternate  columns  and  pillars. 
The  nave  and  the  noble  facade  were  altered  after  1138,  the  choir 
was  rebuilt  in  1386-98,  and  the  whole  building  restored  since  1870. 
Tlie  Portal,  the  columns  of  which  rest  on  lions  of  red  marble,  is 
embellished  with  Romanesque  reliefs  of  Scriptural  subjects  by  Nicolaus 
and  Guilelmvs  or  Wiligehnus  (1139).  Below,  to  the  right,  the  Arian 
heretic  Theodoric,  as  a  wild  huntsman,  is  speeding  headlong  to  the  devil ; 
to  the  left  are  jousting  scenes  (also  badly  damaged).  At  the  top  of  th(! 
door-posts  are  the  twelve  months.  The  doors  are  covered  with  rude  bronze 
reliefs  from  the  Bible  and  the  life  of  St.  Zeno,  probably  the  work  of 
Oerman  artists  (ll-12th  cent.). 

In  the  Interior  the  curious  wooden  ceiling  of  the  nave  (14th  cent.) 
and  the  elaborate  frescoes  in  the  aisles  (12-13th  cent.)  should  be  noticed. 
On  the  entrance-wall  is  a  flue  Gothic  crucifix.  In  the  corner  to  the  right, 
an  ancient  octagonal  font;  behind  it,  a  fresco  of  St.  Zeno  (14th  cent.). 
Tlie  holy-water  basin,  by  the  1st  column  on  the  right,  rests  on  an  in- 
\erted  antique  capital;  opposite  is  an  ancient  porphyry  vase.  —  At  the 
end  of  the  right  aisle,  before  ascending  to  the  choir,  we  see  on  the  right 
an  altar  between  two  columns  of  brown  marble,  resting  upon  a  lion  and 
a  bull.  —  Ou  the  Chnir  Screen  are  marble  statues  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  (ca.  1200),  still  retaining  traces  of  colouring.  On  the  wall  below 
are  ornaments  and  figures  of  animals  in  coloured  low^  relief.  In  the 
choir,  to  the  right,  is  a  iiainted  marble  figure  of  St.  Zeno  (d.  380),  a 
fisherman  and  afterwards  Bisho))  of  Verona,  ascribed  to  the  9th  century. 
Gothic  choir-stalls.  Beside  the  high-altar,  to  the  right,  is  an  admirable 
■M'icturc  ^covered;  best  light  in  the  early  morning)  by  Mantegna  (1459): 
^ladiinna  enthroned,  with  angelic  musicians  and  saints;  ou  the  left. 
SS.  Peter,  Paul,  John,  and  Augustine;  on  the  right,  SS.  John  the  B.aptist, 
Gregory,  Lawrence,  and  Benedict,  in  solemn  attitude  and  full  of  indi- 
viduality, with  remarkably  rich  accessories.  (The  predella  pictures  are 
copies.)  —  The  8))acious  Cryi^t  contains  the  bronze  reliquarv  of  St,  Zeno, 
•     dcbigned   by  tlie  brothers  apazzi  (1889). 
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Ou  the  S.  side  of  the  facade  rises  a  slender  Romanesque  Cam- 
panile (ll-12th  cent.).  The  massive  Tower  on  the  N.  side,  with 
its  Ghibelline  battlements  (p.  562),  and  the  Cloisters  (altered  in  the 
14th  cent.),  with  graceful,  partly  Gothic,  double  columns,  are  the 
last  relics  of  a  Benedictine  convent  (suppressed  in  1770)  repeatedly 
inhabited  by  the  mediseval  German  emperors  on  their  expeditions 
to  Rome.  On  the  top  floor  of  the  tower  are  some  interesting  late- 
Romanesque  wall-paintings  (fee  to  the  sacristan,  50  c). 

To  the  N.W.  of  San  Zeno  is  the  Porta  San  Zeno  (PI.  A,  I;, 
erected  in  1540  by  Sanmicheli. 


"We  now  return  from  the  Piazza  Bra  (p.  304)  to  the  N.E.  to  the 
Piazza  delle  Erbe  by  the  narrow  Via  Mazzini  (PI.  D,  E,  4,  3),  the 
chief  thoroughfare  of  the  city. 

In  the  Via  Scala,  one  of  the  S.  side-lanes  of  the  Via  Mazzini,  is  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  dclla  Scala  {P\.  E,  3),  with  an  early-Renaissance  portal. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  Via  Cappello  (PI.  E,  3),  to  the  S.  of  the 
Piazza  delle  Erbe,  is  an  old  house  (13th  cent.;  No.  7),  now  belonging 
to  the  town  (tablet),  said  to  be  that  of  Juliet's  parents  (Capuletti; 
p.  305).  The  street  then  takes  the  name  of  Via  San  Sebastiano 
(PI.  E,  F,  3,  4),  in  which,  adjoining  the  church  of  San  Sebastiano, 
is  the  Bihlioteca  Comunale  (open  in  winter  9-3  and  6-9,  in  summer 
9-4,  on  Sun.  and  holidays  9-12),  founded  in  1792,  and  containing 
numerous  records. 

In  the  Via  Leoni  (PI.  F,  4),  the  prolongation  of  the  same  street, 
on  the  left,  beyond  No.  3,  is  the  Areo  dei  Leoni,  part  of  a  Roman 
double  gateway,  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  Porta  dei  Borsari 
(p.  304),  but  of  superior  execution,  bearing  an  inscription  partially 
preserved.    Behind  it  are  remains  of  a  still  older  arch. 

Near  this  is  the  double  church  of  *San  Permo  Maggiore 
(PI.  E,  F,  4),  erected  in  the  Romanesque  style  in  1065(?)-1143  by 
the  Benedictines;  the  upper  church,  with  the  exception  of  the  cam- 
panile and  two  apses,  was  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style  about  1313 
by  the  Franciscans.  The  interesting  facade  is  decorated  with  brick 
and  marble.  On  the  left  side  of  it  is  the  sarcophagus  of  Aventino 
Fracastoro  (d.  1368),  physician  of  Can  Grande  I. 

The  Interior,  entered  by  the  left  side-door  (visitors  knock)  has  no 
aisles.  Fine  old  roof  in  larch-wood.  Above  the  main  entrance  is  au 
early  Veronese  fresco  (llth  cent.)  of  the  Crucifixion.  Adjacent,  on  the 
left  wall,  is  the  monument  of  the  Brenzoni,  with  sculptures  by  Rosso 
(p.  302 ;  1420) ;  above  is  a  fragment  of  a  fresco  by  Pisanello,  the  Annun- 
ciation. —  Over  the  side-entrance  on  the  left,  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion 
(11th  cent.);  in  the  chapel  to  the  left,  Altar-piece  by  Caroto  (1528), 
Madonna,  St.  Anna,  and  the  Child  with  four  saints.  In  the  adjoining 
space,  behind  a  railing,  is  the  monument  of  the  physician  Gir.  della  Torre, 
by  Riccio  (the  bronze  reliefs,  now  in  the  Louvre,  are  here  replaced  by 
copies).  —  Chapel  on  the  left  of  the  choir.  St.  Anthony  with  four  other 
saints,  by  Liberate  da  Verona.  ~  3rd  altar  on  the  right  in  the  nave. 
Trinity,  Madonna  in  clouds.  Tobias  and  the  angel,  and  a  saint,  by  Franc. 
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1  oibido.  —  In  the  2nd  chapel  is  the  elaborate  tomb  of  the  jurist  Barnaba 
(la  ilorano  (tl.  1412),  by  Ant.  da  Mestre,  close  to  t)ie  Gothic  marble 
]>ulpit  ^1396)  presented  by  him.  The  fragmentary  frescoes  adjoining  this 
i-hapel  (Last  Judgment  and  legendary  scenes,  such  as  the  meeting  of  the 
three  living  and  the  three  dead)  and  the  frescoes  on  the  pulpit  (Elijah  in 
the  Fiery  Chariot,  Moses  before  the  Burning  Bush,  etc.)  are  by  Martino 
da  Verona  (p.  300). 

From  the  sacristy  we  descend  to  the  Lower  Church,  an  interesting 
Romanesque  basilica  supported  by  piers,  formerly  reached  by  means  of 
eight  stairs. 

b.  Left  Bank  of  the  Adige  (Veronetta). 

The  Via  Leoni  ends  at  the  iron  Ponte  delle  Navi  (PI.  F,  4), 
which  was  erected  in  1893  on  the  site  of  two  stone  bridges  destroyed 
liy  inundations  of  the  Adige  in  1757  and  1882.  It  affords  a  good 
survey  of  the  choir  and  transept  of  San  Fermo,  and  also  up  the  river 
to  the  Castello  San  Pietro  (p.  312). 

Just  below  the  bridge,  on  the  Lungadige  Porta  Vittoria,  is  the 
*Pala2zo  Lavezzola  Pompei  (PI.  F,  5),  which  was  erected  by  San- 
inicheli  about  1530  and  became  the  property  of  the  town  in  1833. 
Since  1854  it  has  contained  the  Museo  Civico  (open  in  summer 
9-4,  in  winter  9-3,  adm.  1  fr. ;  on  holidays  from  10  a.m.,  free; 
visitors  ring),  which  was  enlarged  and  rearranged  in  1904-10. 
Director,  Dr.  Ant.  Avena. 

Ground  Floor.  In  Room  I,  to  tlie  right  of  the  entrance,  is  a  Museo 
del  Risorgimento  (p.  176).  Room  II.  Roman  antiquities  from  the  bed 
iif  the  Adige  and  the  province  of  Verona  (in  the  centre,  a  leaden  coffin ; 
in  the  window-cabinet,  surgical  instruments).  —  Room  III.  Prehistoric 
iintiquitics  from  the  lake-dwellings  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Verona,  and  from  the  Euganaean  hills;  collection  of  vases.  — 
l?oom  IV.  Ethnographical  collections  from  Japan,  Eritrea,  and  elsewhere. 
--  Court  I.  Plaster  easts  of  modern  sculptures;  also,  in  the  centre,  the 
weather-beaten  equestrian  statue  of  Can  Grande  I.  (p.  302).  In  the  passage 
into  the  II.  Court,  Mediajval  sculptures  and  architectural  fragments.  The 
adjacent  room  on  the  right  contains  natural  history  collections  (fine  fossils 
from  Bolca,  p.  313).  — ■  Court  II.  Roman  altars,  tombstones,  architectural 
fragments,  and  marble  sculptures.  —  From  the  vestibule  we  ascend  to 
the  left  to  the  — 

First  Floor,  with  the  *Pinacoteca  or  picture-gallery  (over  2000 
pictures),  containing  a  splendid  collection  of  works  of  the  Veronese  school. 
Good  catalogue  (1910;  3  fr.).  —  On  the  staircase  are  frescoes.  —  Room  III. 
On  easels :  90.  Pisanello  (?),  Madonna  in  a  rose-garden ;  359.  Stefano  da 
Zevio,  Same  subject;  8.18.  Liberate  da  Verona,  Marriage -chest  of  the 
Sambonifacio  family,  with  the  triumph  of  Chastity  and  Love.  On  the 
entrance-wall :  Franc.  Bnonsignori,  118.  Madonna  (1483),  271.  Madonna 
enthroned,  with  SS.  Onuphrius,  Jerome,  Christopher,  and  a  bishop  (1481). 

Room  IV.  219,  20f)2.  Nice.  Girdflno,  Madonna  in  the  clouds,  with 
s:iints;  Liberate  da  Verona,  430.  Adoration  of  the  Child,  176.  Adoration 
"t  the  Magi,  377.  Descent  from  the  Cross,  798.  St.  Sebastian  (on  an  easel). 
-  Room  V.  Francesco  Carot.o,  119.  Madonna,  300.  Christ  washing  the 
disciples'  feet,  with  the  Madonna  and  David  in  the  clouds,  251.  St.  Catha- 
rine, 114.  Holy  Family  (under  (iiulio  Romano's  influcnccj,  260.  Adoration 
of  the  Child,  *343.  Tobias  witli  the  three  archangels  (on  an  easel);  Oirol. 
dai  Libri,  253.  Baptism  of  Christ,  252.  Madonna  enthroned,  with  SS. 
Rochus  and  Sebastian,  *333.  ^Madonna  in  clouds,  with  SS.  Andrew  and 
Peter  (1533),   *339.  Holy   Family   with  Tobias   and   the   angel   (fine   laud- 
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scape;  1530),  290.  Adoration  of  the  Child,  with  richly  detailed  landscape.  — 
Room  VI.  Franc.  Morone,  259.  St.  Catharine  and  the  donor,  305.  Chri.st 
washing  the  disciples'  feet,  *330.  Trinity  with  John  the  Baptist  and  Mary 
learly  work),  *182.  Madonna  (on  an  easel);  C'avazxola,  *298.  Christ  and 
St.  Thomas,  with  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Ascen.sion  in  the  back- 
ground, *335.  Madonna  with  angels,  saints,  and  donor  (1522),  from  San 
Bernardino,  the  master's  last  work,  recalling  the  school  of  Ferrara  in 
its  colouring.  Five  scenes  from  the  Passion,  also  from  San  Bernardino, 
1517  (394.  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  303.  Scourging  of  Christ,  308.  Christ 
crowned  with  thorns,  *390.  Gethsemane,  *392.  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
with  the  Adige  and  the  Castello  SanPietro  in  the  background).  — Room  VII, 
to  the  right  of  R.  V.  3.  Franc.  Torbido,  Madonna;  244.  Ant.  Badile 
(teacher  of  Paolo  Veronese),  Madonna  enthroned,  with  SS.  Peter,  Andrew, 
and  John,  in  the  background  the  Piazza  dei  Signori  (1541).  —  On  the  right 
is  a  passage  (VIII)  containing  miniatures  by  Liberate  da  Verona,  Girol. 
dai  Libri,  and  others,  and  leading  to  Room  IX,  in  which  are  pictures 
from  village  churches  in  the  province  of  Verona.  —  Room  X,   adjoining 

.on  the  right.  Paolo  Veronese,  31.  Baptism  of  Christ  (studio-piece),  248. 
Madonna  enthroned,  with  two  saints  and  the  donors,  *267.  Portrait  of 
Pasio  Guarienti  (an  early  work;  1556),  245.  Entombment.  —  We  pass 
through  R.  IX  to  Room  XI :  13.  Paolo  Farinato,  Christ  brought  before 
the  people  by  Pilate.  —  We  return  to  R.  IX  and  turn  to  the  left  into 
Room  XII,  with  works  by  unimportant  Veronese  artists  (16-18th  cent.).  — 
The  staircase  to  the  right  leads  to  Rooms  XIII-XV,  containing  modern 
sculptures  and  paintings.  In  R.  XIV:  1249.  Angelo  dnlV  Oca  Bianca, 
The  cruel  woman.  In  R.  XV:  1345.  Mos&  Bianchi,  Chioggia;  1262. 
P.  Fragiacomo,  Venetian  lagoon ;  1365.  Franc.  Sartorelli,  San  Francesco 
del  Deserto  (p.  415) ;  2053.  Ang.  dalV  Oca  Bianca,  All  Saints'  Day  (on 
an  easel).  —  We  descend  the  staircase  to  Room  XVI,  with  works  by 
Venetian  masters  (15-18th  cent.).  On  a  screen:  222,  223,  225,  959,  960. 
Franc.  Guardi  (p.  352),  Views  in  Venice;  749.  G.  B.  Tiepolo,  Sketch 
for  a  ceiling-painting;    to  the  right,  51.  Titian,  Portrait:  to  the  left,  87. 

Jlantegna,  Holy  Family  (studio-piece);  *365.  lac.  Bellini,  Crucifixion 
(restored).  On  easels:  306.  lac.  Bellini  {'?},  St.  Jerome:  *351.  Carlo 
Crivelli,  Madonna  with  angels  (an  early  work);  *77.  Giov.  Bellini,  Ma- 
donna (an  early  work).  —  Room  XVII.  1143,  1144.  Views  in  Verona 
(18th  cent.).  —  Room  XVIII  (Italians  of  various  schools).  To  the  right. 
780.  Bern.  Strozzi,  Portrait;  155.  Franc.  Francia,  Holy  Family;  to  the 
left,  *194.  Bern.  Cavallino  (of  Naples),  Christ  and  the  Woman  taken  in 
adultery.  By  the  exit,  34.  Pietro  Perugino,  Adoration  of  the  Child.  — - 
Room  XIX  (foreign  schools).  104.  Style  of  Altdorfer  (here  ascribed  to 
M.  Feselen),  Portrait  of  the  Vicar  Kolb;  830.  Jac.  Jordaens,  Susannah 
and  the  Elders  (on  an  easel).  —  Rooms  XX  &  XXI  contain  frescoes.  In 
R.  XX:  513.  Altichiero  {?}_,  Crucifixion.  In  R.  XXI:  326.  Giov.  Batt. 
Zelotti,  Allegory  of  music;  no  number.  Franc.  Morone,  Baptism  of 
Christ,  with  medallions  of  the  Evangelists. 

The  adjoining  Cappella  Pompei,  a  fragment  of  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  della  VittoriaNuo  va,  contains  frescoes  by  Franc.  Morone. 
God  the  Father  and  the  Four  Evangelists  (key  at  the  Museum). 

To  the  S.  of  the  Porta  Vittoria  (PI.  E,  5 ;  1838)  is  the  Cimitero 
(PI.  F,  6),  laid  out  on  a  grand  scale  in  1828,  with  its  cypress  avenue 
and  handsome  gateway  adorned  with  groups  in  marble  by  Spazzi; 
in  the  interior  are  Doric  colonnades  and  a  domed  church.   It  is  open 

till  sunset. 

Opposite  the  cemetery  is  the  Ponte  Aleardi  (PI.  E,  6),  leading  to 
the  Via  Pallone  and  the  Piazza  Bra  (p.  304).  —  The  avenue  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Adige  leads  across  the  Raihvay  Bridge  (fine  view)  to  the 
Pirrta  Niiova  (p.  305\ 
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In  the  Via  Venti  Setteuibre,  to  the  E.  of  the  Ponte  delle  Navl, 
rises  San  Paolo  di  Campo  Marzo  (PI.  F,  5),  with  a  fa?ade  by 
Al.  Pompei  (ca.  1763i,  who  probably  modernized  the  interior  also. 
The  church  contains  Madonnas  with  saints  by  Girolamo  dai  Libri 
^3rd  altar  to  the  right),  P.  Veronese  (right  transept;,  anABiionsignori 
(to  the  left);  over  the  high-altar.  Madonna  between  SS.  Paul  and 
Peter  by  Giov.  Caroto. 

Farther  to  the  E.  is  the  Vicolo  Fiumicello,  leading  to  the  left 
along  a  brook  to  Santi  Nazzdro  e  Celso  (PI.  H,  4;,  an  originally 
Gothic  church  rebuilt  in  the  Renaissance  style  in  1464-83. 

In  the  right  transept,  on  the  right,  two  *Paintiug»  on  panel,  John 
the  Baptist,  and  SS.  Benedict,  Nazarius,  and  Celsus,  by  Bart.  Montagna. 
A  Pieta  and  St.  Blaise  with  St.  Juliana,  in  the  sacristy,  are  by  the  same 
artist.  In  the  choir  are  frescoes  by  Farinato.  In  the  Cappella  di  San 
Biagio  (left  transept)  is  an  altar-piece,  Madonna  and  saints,  by  Btion- 
signori  (1519) ,  in  a  fine  old  frame  (accessories  by  Girol.  dai  Libri, 
1527);  in  the  altar -niche,  frescoes  by  Bart.  Montagna  (history  of  St. 
Blaise;  much  damaged);  in  the  dome,  faded  frescoes  by  Falconetto  (1498). 

Hence  we  proceed  to  the  N.,  through  the  Via  Muro  Padri,  to  the 
Via  Giardino  Giusti,  No.  10  in  which,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Pal.  Giusti  and  the  *Giarcliao  Giusti  (PI.  G,  H,  3, 4),  dating 
from  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent.  (adm.  on  week-days,  8-7.30  in 
summer,  10-5  in  winter).  Visitors  ring  at  a  gate  on  the  right  in 
the  court  (20-30  c.  to  the  gate-keeper).  This  beautiful  park  contains 
numerous  cypresses,  some  of  them  400  years  old  and  130  ft.  in 
height.  The  loftily  situated  view-terrace  (ascent  through  the  turret 
to  the  left  above  the  central  approach)  commands  a  beautiful  view 
of  Verona,  the  distant  Apennines,  Monte  Pizzocolo  (p.  284),  and 
Monte  Guglielmo  (p.  271;  evening-light  favourable). 

Just  short  of  the  Pal.  Giusti  the  Via  Disciplina  leads  to  the  W.  to 
San  Tommaso  (PI.  F,  G,  3,  4),  a  brick  structure  of  the  15th  cent., 
which  contains  a  fine  altar-piece  by  Girol.  dai  Libri,  SS.  Sebastian, 
Rochus,  and  Job  (last  altar  on  the  right). 

A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Pal.  Giusti,  in  the  Interrato  dell'Acqua 
Morta,  the  ancient  canal  that  till  1895  separated  the  island  of  the 
Adige  fi'om  Veronetta,  lies  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Organo 
(PI.  G,  3),  a  foundation  of  the  Lombard  period,  rebuilt  by  the  Bene- 
dictines in  the  Renaissance  style  in  1481,  with  an  unfinished  fa9ade 
designed  by  Sanmiclieli  (1592). 

IsTERioR  (if  main  portal  is  closed,  try  the  side-door  in  the  Via  Santa 
Maria  in  Organo).  In  the  nave  are  *Frescoes  by  Franc.  Morone,  re- 
presenting (right)  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Flood,  Abraham's  Sacrifice,  Joseph 
sold  by  his  Brethren,  (left)  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  Moses  receiving  the 
Tables  of  the  Law,  David  and  Goliath,  Elijah  in  the  Fiery  Chariot.  Third 
altar  on  the  left.  Madonna  and  Child,  with  SS.  Martin  and  Augustine 
and  two  angelic  musicians,  by  Franc.  Morone  (1.503);  1th  altar  on  the 
left,  Madonna  with  saints,  by  Savoldo  (1533).  Chapel  to  the  left  of  the 
choir,  fresco  of  the  Resurrection  by  Dom.  Britsasorci.  The  seats  in 
front  of  the  high-altar  arc  embellished  with  landscapes  by  Cavazsola 
and  Brunnnarci.  Behind  it  is  a  carved  wooden  candelabrum  by  Fra 
Giovanni  da  Verona,  wiio  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  this  church. 
*('iioiR  Stalls  with  int;irsi.T  '^views  of  the  town  above,  ornamentation  at 
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the  sides  aud  beluw),-  of  1499,  by  the  same  master.  Chapel  on  the  right 
of  the  choir:  Ascension,  Shower  of  manna.  Passover,  frescoes  by  Giolflno. 
In  the  right  transept  are  an  altar-piece  (St.  Francesca  Romana)  by  G-uer- 
cino  (16.89)  and,  on  the  wall  in  front,  above,  frescoes  by  Cavazzola  (on 
the  left  St.  Michael,  on  the  right  St.  Raphael  with  Tobias).  —  The  Sac- 
risty contains  intarsias  by  Fra  Giovanni:  the  elaborate  wainscoting  on 
the  left  is  later;  the  ceiling  and  friezes,  with  half-length  *Portraits  of 
monks  and  saints,  are  by  Francesco  Morone. 

From  the  end  of  the  Via  Santa  Maria  in  Organo  the  Via  San 
Griovanni  in  Valle  ascends  to  the  right  to  the  ancient  little  church 
of  San  Giovanni  in  Valle  (PI.  Gr,  H,  2),  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
8th  cent,  and  reconsecrated  in  1164.  It  is  a  fiat-roofed  basilica, 
borne  by  columns  with  very  early  capitals.  Over  the  entrance  Is  a 
fresco  of  the  Madonna  by  Stefano  da  Zevio,  and  in  the  crypt  are 
two  early-Christian  sarcophagi.  —  The  Vicolo  Borgo  Tascherio  and 
the  Via  Redentore  lead  back  to  the  Adige. 

In  the  vicinity,  above  the  Rigaste  Redentore,  on  the  W.  slope 
of  the  Colle  Scm  Pietro,  lies  the  *Roman  Theatre  (PL  G,  2), 
dating  from  the  time  of  Augustus  and,  next  to  the  Amphitheatre, 
the  most  important  building  of  antiquity  in  Verona.  Known  in  the 
10th  cent,  as  the  Palatium  of  Theodoric  and  occupied  .since  the  early 
middle  ages  by  churches  and  private  houses,  this  structure  was 
inadequately  explored  by  Andrea  Monga  in  1834-61  and  finally  laid 
bare  by  the  municipality  in  1904.  Adm.  50  c;  entrance  at  Rigaste 
Redentore  2,  where  the  objects  which  have  been  discovered  are  ex- 
hibited (Scavi  Monga  and  Scavi  del  Comune). 

By  the  S.  parodos,  the  tnnnel-like  passage  between  the  auditorium 
(cavea)  and  the  stage -building  (pulpitum),  we  reach  the  semicircular 
orchestra,  with  the  remains  of  the  old  conduit  (euripiis).  The  extant  re- 
mains of  the  stage-building,  which  is  peculiar  in  having  a  semicircular 
termination,  consist  of  huge  fragments  of  wall  in  reticulated  work  (opus 
retieulatum)  and  a  number  of  pillars,  which  supported  the  stage  (scieua). 
The  semicircular  auditorium  (diameter  113  yds.),  on  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
was  divided  into  two  parts  (mseniana)  by  a  passage  (prsecinctio).  The 
twenty  rows  of  marble  seats  (gradus)  of  the  lower  part,  divided  into 
wedges  by  narrow  staircases,  have  been  partially  restored.  The  southern- 
most of  the  two  single  staircases  ascending  to  the  prsecinctio  is  in  parti- 
cularly good  preservation.  Some  of  the  supporting  walls  of  the  highest 
part  of  the  auditorium,  where  the  people  of  the  lower  classes  were  accom- 
modated, have  escaped  destruction. 

A  double  flight  of  outside  steps,  dating  from  1697-1703,  leads 
from  the  lower  rows  of  seats  in  the  theatre  to  the  little  church  of 
Santi  Siro  e  Libera,  of  the  time  of  Berengarius  I.  (p.  299),  with 
a  Gothic  facade  (14th  cent.).  —  The  high  wall  to  the  left  of  this 
church,  constructed  of  stones  from  the  theatre,  is  a  fragment  of 
the  convent  of  San  Girolamo  (15th  cent.;  of  the  Gesuati);  the  little 
church  contains  a  fresco  of  the  Annunciation  by  Franc.  Caroto  (1508). 

Close  by  is  the  Ponte  della  Pietra,  of  which  the  two  arches 
next  the  left  bank  are  Roman,  while  the  three  others  and  the  tower 
on  the  right  bank  date  originally  from  the  time  of  the  Scaliger 
Alberto  I.  (1298),  but  were  almost  completely  rebuilt  in  1520. 
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Opposite  the  bridge  we  ascend  a  steep  patli  with  steps  and 
then  the  Via  San  Carlo  to  the  Castello  San  Pietro  (PI.  G,  2; 
permission  from  the  divisional  commandant,  Via  San  Tommaso),  a 
barrack  erected  by  the  Austrians  (1854)  on  the  site  of  a  castle  of 
the  Visconti,  near  which  (beside  the  former  chnrch  of  San  Pietro 
del  Castello)  Berengarius  I.  was  murdered  in  924.  From  the  entrance 
and  from  the  terrace  of  the  barracks  a  splendid  view  may  be  en- 
joyed. —  Another  barrack  was  erected  by  the  Austrians  (1840)  on 
the  site  of  the  Castello  San  Felice  (PI.  I,  1),  which  Gian  Galeazzo 
(p.  299)  and  the  Venetians  built  of  stones  from  the  Amphitheatre. 

In  the  Via  San  Carlo  stands  the  church  of  Santo  Stefano 
(Pl.G,  1),  perhaps  the  original  cathedral,  of  very  early  date  (8th  cent.  ?) 
but  rebuilt  in  the  12tli  cent,  as  a  Romanesque  flat-roofed  basilica 
with  pillars;  the  raised  choir  and  its  ambulatory  date  from  the 
14th  century.  In  the  right  transept  is  an  altar-piece.  Madonna  in 
a  glory,  by  Franc.  Caroto;  at  the  back  of  the  choir  is  an  old 
bishop's  chair  (?).  The  crypt  contains  bishops'  tombs  of  the  early 
middle  ages.  —  Hence  the  Via  Sant'Alessio  leads  to  the  "W.  to  the 
Piazza  San  Giorgio. 

The  church  of  San  Giorgio  in  Braida,  or  San  Giorgio 
Maggiore  (PI.  F,  1;  entrance  usually  by  a  side-door  on  the  N.),  was 
rebuilt  after  1477  and  completed  in  the  16th  cent,  with  the  aid  of 
Sanmicheli.  The  interior  contains  an  admirable  collection  of  well- 
preserved  paintings  by  Veronese  and  Brescian  masters. 

"W.  wall,  over  the  door:  Tintoretto,  Baptism  of  Christ;  1st  altar  on 
the  left,  Franc.  Caroto,  St.  Ursula  (1545) ;  3rd  altar  on  the  left,  Caroto, 
SS.  Rochus  and  Sebastian,  with  predella  (centre  figure  of  St.  Joseph 
modern);  above,  The  Apostles  healing-  a  demoniac,  by  D.  Brusasorci ;  in 
the  lunette,  Transfiguration,  by  Caroto;  Ith  altar  on  the  left,  Girolamo 
dai  Libri,  *Madonna  CTithroned,  between  SS.  Zeno  and  Lorenzo  Giustiniani, 
with  three  angels  with  musical  instruments  at  the  foot  (1526);  5th  altar 
on  the  left,  Moretto,  *Madonna  with  holy  women  (1540),  one  of  tliis  master's 
best  works,  with  delicate  colouring  in  a  silvery  tone.  At  the  sides  of  the 
organ  and  opposite,  Romanino,  Martyrdom  of  St.  George  (1540),  originally 
the  panel  of  an  organ.  —  By  the  choir-pillars,  Caroto,  Annunciation.  To 
the  right  in  the  choir,  Paolo  Farinato,  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand 
(1603);  to  the  left,  Fel.  Brusasorci,  Shower  of  manna.  High-altar-piece 
(covered):  P.  Veronese,  *Martyrdom  of  St.  George,  a  masterpiece,  in  which 
the  horrors  of  the  scene  are  mitigated  by  nobility  of  outline  and  richness  of 
colour.  — 4th  altar  on  the  right,  Fel.  Brusasorci,  Madonna  with  archangels. 

From  this  point  we  pass  through  the  Porta  San  Giorgio  (1525) 
and  the  adjoining  grounds  to  the  Ponte  Garibaldi  (PI.  E,  1 ;  p.  303), 
near  which  are  several  bark-mills. 


From  Verona  to  Coloona,  electric  tramway  in  13/^-23/^  hrs.,  starting 
outside  the  Porta  Vescovo  (corap.  PI.  I,  5).  —  2  M.  San  Michele  di 
Verona,  or  San  Michele  Extra,  the  birthplace  of  the  architect  J/tc7te?e 
Sanmicheli  (p.  300),  with  the  round  church  of  Madonna  di  Campagna, 
said  to  have  been  built  in  1559-61  from  his  plans  (splendid  Alpine  view 
from  the  dome).  About  IV2  M.  to  the  N.  rises  the  ruined  castle  of 
Montorio  (13th  cent.?).  The  tramway  then  passes  San  Martino  (p.  322), 
Caldiero  (p.  322),   Soave  (p.  323),   San  Bonifacio  (p.  323),   and  Lonigo 
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(p.  323).  at  the  "W.  base  of  the  Monti  Berici,  and  beyond  the  impetuous 
little  Gild,  reaches  the  little  town  of  Cologna  Veneta,  with  a  hand- 
some modern  church  containinsr  an  altar-piece  by  Bart.  Montagna  ('1522). 
The  campanile  is  a  tower  of  the  old  13th  cent,  castle  of  the  Scalisrers. 
The  Mtiseo  Civico.  in  the  Palazzo  Comnnale,  contains  Roman  antiquities. 

The  vino-clad  hills  to  the  N.  of  Verona  are  the  foothills  of  the 
Altipiano  dei  Lessini,  or  dei  Tredici  Coinnni,  a  poorly  watered 
plateau  with  extensive  pastures,  that  stretches  fan-shaped  to  the  S.  from 
the  Gruppo  di  Posta,  on  the  Austrian  frontier.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
'thirteen  parishes',  like  those  of  the  Sette  Comuni  (p.  329),  are  descend- 
ants of  Bavarian  and  Tyrolese  colonists  who  immigrated  here  after  1287 
from  the  Crerraanic  settlements  near  Vicenza.  Their  original  dialect,  a 
branch  of  Middle  High  German,  is  preserved  only  at  Giazza  and  near 
Campo  Fontana. 

The  beautiful  Vai,  Pantbna,  the  W.  main  valley  of  the  Monti  Lessini 
and  not  included  in  the  Tredici  Comuni,  is  visited  from  Verona  direct 
(diligence  daily  to  Bellori  in  21/2.  to  Chiesanuova  in  6  hrs. :  carr.  10  fr.). 
The  road  leads  via  the  villages  of  (3  M.)  Poiano  (the  ancient  Pollianum), 
Qiiinto  di  Valpolicella,  whence  a  road  diverges  for  the  so-called  Pantheon 
(a  subterranean  Roman  nymphaeum  or  templel  near  Santa  Maria  in  Stelle, 
Marsana,  and  (T'/a  M.)  Grezzana  (545  ft.),  the  chief  place  in  the  valley, 
with  an  interesting  campanile  (1213),  to  (11  M.)  Bellori  (1056  ft. ;  inn), 
where  it  forks.  —  The  right  branch  leads  to  (20  M.l  Chiesnnuoim,  offi- 
cially Bnsco  Chiesanuova  (3fi20  ft. :  Alb.  Beccherlc),  the  ancient  Frisso- 
lana  and  now  the  largest  village  (2800  inhab.)  of  the  Tredici  Comuni,  a 
favourite  summer-resort  of  the  Veronese  and  a  good  starting-point  for 
mountain  ascents  (guide,  Simoue  Faccio).  To  the  N.  a  route  leads  to 
(3  hrs.)  Podesteria  (inn)  and  thence  to  the  N.W.  through  the  Valbona 
to  (3  hrs.)  Ala  (p.  25).  The  direct  pass  through  the  Vaio  di  Sgvaranto, 
the  central  main  valley  of  the  Monti  Lessini ,  to  (21/2  hrs.)  Velo  and 
(31/4  hrs.)  Giazza  (see  below)  is  not  specially  recommended.  —  The  left 
branch  of  the  valley  leads  from  Bellori  to  (ca.  9  M.)  Fosse  (3100  ft.),  on 
the  way  to  which  we  may  visit  the  natural  arch  known  as  *Ponte  di  Veia 
(1975  ft.),  about  3  M.  from  Bellori.  The  adiacent  caves  do  not  repay  a 
visit.  From  Fosse  a  steep  and  stony  footpath  descends  to  (IV2  hr.)  Peri 
(p.  25).  An  interesting  pass  leads  from  Fosse  via  Coste  (3640  ft.),  the 
Passo  delta  Liana  (4790  ft.),  and  the  Val  Fredda  to  (4  hrs.)  Ala  (p.  25). 

The  fertile  and  attractive  Valle  d'Illasi,  the  E.  main  valley  of 
the  Monti  Lessini,  is  visited  from  Caldiero  (p.  322) ,  whence  a  steam- 
tramway  runs  to  Tfegnago.  —  41/2  M.  Illasi  (Alb.  Dorizzi),  the  church 
of  which  contains  a  fine  fresco  by  Stefano  da  Zevio  (Madonna  with 
angels).  In  the  park  of  the  adjacent  Palazzo  Pompei  is  a  picturesque 
ruined  castle  (13th  cent.).  —  7'/2  M.  Tregnaqo  (1015  ft.;  rustic  inn)  has  a 
ruined  castle  of  the  13th  cent,  and  a  small  Romanesque  church.  —  The 
road  goes  on  thence  via  (10  M.)  C'ogolo,  with  a  ruined  castle,  (11  M.)  Badia 
Calavena  (1540  ft.),  and  (151/2  M.'l  Selva  di  Progno  to  (20  M.)  Giazza.  — 
From  Badia  Calavena  a  road  leads  to  the  E.  to  the  villages  of  Vestena. 
VeccJiia  (1605  ft.),  near  which  are  some  massive  basaltic  columns,  and 
Vestena  Nnova :  and  thence  another  leads  to  the  N.W.  to  (S^/^M.)  Bolca 
(2925  ft.) ,  on  the  verge  of  the  Pm-fia  di  Bolca  (3060  ft. ;  views) ,  an 
ancient  crater.  The  environs  of  Bolca  are  rich  in  fossils.  —  Griazza 
(2485  ft.:  Inn),  Germ.  Glietzen  or  Jdt::en ,  is  situated  in  the  highest 
part  of  the  Valle  d'Illasi,  here  known  as  the  Valle  di  JRevolto.  Excur- 
sions (guide,  Dom.  Gaule) :  via  the  (2  hrs.)  Osteria  di  Eevolto  (4395  ft.; 
plain)  to  the  Passo  Malera.  or  to  the  Passo  Pertica  (5010  ft.)  and  thence 
either  to  the  N.W.  through  the  Valle  di  Ronchi  to  Ala  (p.  25),  or  to  the 
N.  to  the  (21/4  hrs.)  top  of  the  *Cima  di  Posta  (7180  ft. ;  guide  necessary), 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Gruppo  di  Posta;  from  the  Osteria  di  Revoito 
to  the  E.  via  tie  (IV2  hr.)  Passo  delta  Lora,  or  Passo  Tre  Croci  (5630  ft.), 
to  (21/2  hrs.)  Recoaro  (p.  328). 

From  Verona  via  Doinegliara  to  Garda  and  C'aprino,  see  p.  289. 
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49.  From  Verona  to  Bologna  (Florence) 
via  Mantua  and  Modena. 

86'/2  M.  TiiAiN  DB  Luxe  (Berlin  to  Naples;  Ea:ypt  Express,  p.  22)  in 
i'/a  hrs.  (fare  24  fr.);  Express  in  21/4-81/4  hrs.  (17"fr.  75,  12  fr.  45,  8  fr. 
lOc);  Ordinary  Train  in  4-51/4  hrs.  (16  fr.  15,  11  fr.  30.  7  fr.  30).  — 
To  Mantua  (251/2  M.)  in  8/4-11/4  hr.  (fares  4  fr.  80,  3  fr.  35,  2  fr.  15  c.; 
express  5  fr.  25,  3  fr.  70,  2  fr.  40  c.);  to  Modena  (631/2  M.)  in  2-33/4  hrs. 
(fares  11  fr.  85,  8  fr.  30,  5  fr.  35  c.;  express  13  fr.  5,  9  fr.  15,  5  fr.  95  c.); 
train  de  luxe  ia  1^/4  hr.  (17  fr.  60  c). 

Verona,  see  p.  297.  The  line  traverses  a  rich  plain.  Near 
Mantua  are  fields  of  rice.  Fine  Alpine  view.  —  7  M.  Dossohuono 
(220  ft.). 

Dossohuono  is  the  junction  of  the  Verona  and  Rovigo  Railway 
(621/2  M.  from  Verona,  in  31/4-41/4  hrs.).  —  29  M.  Cerea  (p.  321).  —  331/2  M. 
Legnago  (50  ft.),  a  town  of  2700  inhab.,  temporarily  fortified  by  the  Aus- 
trians  after  1S15  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  AdiD;e,  is  also  a  station  on 
the  Mantua  and  Monselice  line  (p.  321).  —  621/2  M.  Rovigo,  see  p.  458. 

11  M.  Villafranca  di  Verona  (175  ft.;  Alb.  del  Sole),  a  small 
town  with  5000  inhab.,  where  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  between 
France  and  Austria  were  concludedonllth  July,  1859,  after  the  battle 
of  Solferino.  About  31/2  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Villafranca  and  5  M.  to 
the  S.W.  of  Sonimacampagna  (p.  260)  lies  Cusfoza,  where  the  Italians 
were  defeated  by  the  Austrians  in  1848  and  1866  (cliarnel-housc^. 

23  M.  tSanf  Antonio  Mantovavo.  The  train  passes  tlie  Citadel 
of  Mantita  and  crosses  the  Ponte  dei  Molini  (corap.  p.  320). 

25 '4  M.  Mantua.    Station  (PL  A,  3)  to  the  W.  of  tlic  town. 


Mantua.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxi).  Aqnila  d^Oru  (PI.  a;  E,  3), 
Corso  Umbcrto  Primo,  with  good  restaurant,  R.  from  21/2,  omn.  1/2-^/4  fr. ; 
Senoner  (PI.  b;  B,  3),  Via  della  Posta,  with  restaurant,  R.  from  2,  omn. 
■V4  fr.,  good ;  Alb.  Nazionale,  well  spoken  of.  — In  summer  the  mosquitoes 
at  Mantua  arc  troublesome  (comp.  p.  xxiii). 

Cafes  (comp.  p.  xxvi).  Caff'e  alia  Posta,  C.  alia  Borsa,  C.  Veneziano, 
all  in  the  Corso  TJmberto  Primo. 

Photographs  at  Premi's,  opposite  the  Aquila  d'Oro. 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  B,  3),  Via  della  Posta. 

Cab  per  drive  75  c.,  first  hr.  1  fr.  50  c,  each  following  1/2  hr.  50  c.  — 
Tramway  (10  c.)  from  the  rail,  station  through  the  Corso  Vittorio  Ema- 
jiucle  and  the  Corso  Umherto  Primo  to  the  Porta  Molina  (PI.  B,  1). 

Chief  Sights  (i/.^-!  day):  Sant'  Andrea;  Cathedral;  Reggia;  Museo 
Civico;  Palazzo  del  Te.  The  hurried  traveller  should  engage  a  cab  at  the 
station  for  1  hr.,  drive  to  the  (12  min.)  Palnzzo  del  To,  wliich  may  be 
seen  iu  1/2  hr.,  and  then  to  the  Piazza  dcllc  Erbc  or  Piazza  Sordello. 

Mantua  (65  ft.),  Ital.  Mdntova,  a  very  ancient  town  founded 
by  the  Etruscans,  with  31,100  inhab.  (3000  Jews)  and  some  manu- 
factories, is  a  provincial  capital.  Its  situation,  on  the  Mincio 
("p.  279),  which  here  forms  a  lake  partly  surrounded  by  marshy 
ground,  is  considered  unhealthy.  Since  the  middle  ages  the  lake  has 
been  divided  into  three  parts,  called  the  Lago  Snpefiore  fS.W.), 
the  Larjv  di  Mezzo  (N.E.),  and  the  Lago  Inferiore  (E.),  by  means 
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of  embankments,  the  Ponte  del  Molini  (PI.  B,  1;  p.  320)  and  tlie 
Ponte  iSan  Giorgio  (PI.  D,  2 ;  985  yds.  long). 

Mantua  is  mentioned  as  the  home  of  Viryil,  who  was  born  at  the 
ancient  Amies  (now  called  Pietole,  see  p.  321),  but  it  was  not  a  place  of 
importance  till  the  middle  ages.  From  984  on  it  was,  with  Modena  and 
Ferrara,  an  imperial  lief  in  the  possession  of  the  Margraves  of  Este  (p.  460). 
During  Henry  IV. 's  campaigns  against  the  pope  Mantua  was  occupied  by 
the  royal  troops  in  1092,  and  it  was  not  recovered  by  the  Countess  Matilda 
(p.  511)  until  1114,  shortly  before  her  death.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
heroic  SordeUo,  sung  by  Dante  (Purg.  vi.  74-151)  and  by  Browning,  the 
Mantuans  repelled  a  besieging  army  under  Ezzelino  (p.  28)  in  1256. 
After  Sordello's  death  the  citizens  in  1274  elected  Pinamonte  Bonacolsi, 
tlie  Ghibelline,  to  be  'Capitano  del  Poxjolo';  in  1328,  after  the  downfall 
of  that  dynasty,  Luigi  Qonzaga,  the  leader  of  the  Cxuelph  nobility,  was 
chosen.  Mantua  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  Gronzaga  family.  They  fought 
successfully  agaiust  Milan  and  Venice,  and  extended  their  territory,  while 
they  were  liberal  patrons  of  art  and  science.  Giovanni  Fratuesco  II. 
(1407-44),  the  lirst  margrave,  invited  the  learned  Vittorino  da  leltre  to 
Mantua,  and  through  him  made  his  court  a  renowned  centre  of  culture  and 
education.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lodovico  III.  (1444-78).  The  I.eautiful 
and  accomplished  Isabella  d'Este  (1474-1539),  sister  of  Alfonso  1.,  Duke 
of  Ferrara,  and  mother  of  Eleonora  of.Urbino,  was  the  wife  of  Giovanni 
Francesco  III.  (1484-1519).  fclhe  carried  on  a  lively  correspondence  with 
the  most  eminent  men  of  her  time,  and  with  judicious  taste  collected 
valuable  books,  pictures,  and  antiquities.  In  1530  Federico  II.  (1519-40) 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  duke  by  Charles  V.,  and  in  1586  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  marquisate  of  Monteferrato ;  a  monument  of  his  reign 
is  the  Palazzo  del  Te.  In  1627,  when  Charles  de  Nevers ,  a  member  of 
a  French  collateral  line,  ascended  the  throne,  the  Mantuan  war  of  suc- 
cession broke  out  and  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  declared  the  fief  forfeited. 
In  1630  Mantua  was  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  Austrians  and  although 
the  emperor ,  hard  pressed  by  the  Swedes ,  was  obliged  to  conclude 
peace  in  1631 ,  the  town  never  recovered  from  this  blow.  Carlo  IV., 
the  last  duke,  taking  the  French  side  in  the  Spanish  war  of  succession, 
was  declared  an  outlaw  in  1703;  Monteferrato  was  awarded  to  Piedmont, 
and  Mautua  to  Austria,  of  whose  supremacy  in  Italy  it  became  one  of 
the  chief  supports.  After  an  obstinate  defence  by  General  Wurmser  the 
fortress  capitulated  to  the  French  on  2nd  February,  1797.  After  1815 
Mantua  belonged  to  the  Quadrilateral  (p.  299),  and  by  the  Peace  of  Villa- 
franca  it  was  retained  by  the  Austrians,  unlike  the  rest  of  Lombardy, 
and  was  not  ceded  to  Italy  until  1866. 

In  the  history  of  Akchitecture  Mantua  is  of  importance  on  account 
of  the  buildings  of  Leo7i  Battista  Alberti  (p.  560)  of  Florence,  who  had 
been  summoned  to  Mantua  by  Lodovico  III.  — •  Mantua  also  witnessed 
the  labours  of  several  great  lienaissance  Paikters  ,  the  first  of  whom 
was  Pisanello  (p.  300;  after  1422),  of  whose  work,  however,  no  example 
has  been  preserved  here.  Andrea  Blantegna  (p.  332)  entered  the  service 
of  Lodovico  III.  in  1463.  In  vigour  of  conception  and  in  the  fidelity  of 
his  characters  he  rivals  his  best  contemporaries,  while  he  surpasses  them 
in  accuracy  of  perspective  and  in  his  refined  taste  for  beauty  of  landscape. 
He  died  at  Mantua  in  1506  and  was  succeeded  as  court -painter  in  the 
following  year  by  Lorenzo  Costa  (comp.  pp.  461,  472).  When  liaphael's 
pupils  were  dispersed  after  his  death  (1520),  Giulio  Romano  (1492-1546),  the 
greatest  of  them,  settled  at  Mantua  in  1524,  and  there  attained  so  high  a 
reputation  as  an  architect  and  painter  that  Mantua  has  been  called  the 
'town  of  Griulio  Romano'.  After  the  example  of  Raphael's  work  in  the 
Farnesina  he  composed  mythological  decorative  paintings,  which,  though 
far  inferior  to  their  prototype,  attract  by  the  richness  of  the  motives  and 
sensuous  magnificence  of  composition,  and  are  important  owing  to.  the 
influence  they  exercised  on  later  art.    Francesco  Primaticcio  and  Niccold 
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fJeW  Abate,  pupils  of  Criulio  Romano  who  were  educated  here,  were  after- 
waiiis  summoned  to  i'outainebleau,  and  thus  formed  a  link  between  the 
Trench  and  the  Italian  Kenaissance.  Giulio  Romano's  works  must  also 
have  influenced  the  style  of  Rubens,  who  was  court-painter  at  Mantua  in 
1600-8,  under  Vincenzo  II. 

From  the  railway-station  we  follow  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele 
(PL  A,  B,  3),  and,  crossing  the  rapid  liio,  which  unites  the  Lago 
Superiore  and  Lago  Inferiore,  enter  the  Corso  Umberto  Primo 
(PI.  B,  0,  3;  formerly  Via  Sogliari),  to  the  arcades  of  which  the 
traffic  of  the  town  is  chiefly  confined.  —  A  little  farther  on,  in  the 
Piazza  Andrea  Mantegna,  rises  — 

*Sant' Andrea  (PI.  C,  2,  3),  the  most  important  church  in 
Mantua.  It  was  begun  in  1472-94  from  designs  by  Leon  Baftista 
Alberti;  the  transept  and  choir  were  erected  in  1597-1600  by 
Ant.  Viani;  while  the  dome,  designed  by  Fil.  luvara,  was  not 
added  till  1732-82.  The  white  marble  fagade,  with  its  spacious 
portico,  is  conceived  in  the  style  of  a  classic  temple;  adjoining  it 
is  a  square  Gothic  tower  of  red  brick,  with  an  elegant  octagonal 
top  (1414). 

The  Interior  (always  open),  which  is  remarkable  for  its  imposing 
proportions,  is  110  yds.  in  length,  has  no  aisles,  and  is  covered  with  mas- 
sive barrel-vaulting,  the  sunk  panels  being  painted.  The  1st  Chapel  on 
the  left  (looked)  contains  frescoes  by  Franc.  Mantegna  (1516);  the  tomb 
of  Andrea  Mantegna  (p.  315),  with  a  tine  bust  in  bronze  hy  ■  Gian- 
tnarco  CaoalLi;  and  two  late  works  hy  Mantegna,  Holy  Family  (injured) 
and  Baptism  of  Christ  (restored  in  1890).  — ■  2nd  Cuap.  on  the  left:  Ma- 
donna enthroned  and  saints,  hy  Lorenzo  Costa  (1525;  much  damaged).  — ■ 
Cappella  tJAN  LoNGiNO  (last  on  the  right) :  tjarcophagus  with  the  inscrip- 
tion: 'Longini  eius ,  qui  latus  Christi  percussit,  ossa'.  The  frescoes, 
designed  by  GiuLio  Romano  (1534-35),  represent  the  Crucifixion ;  below  is 
Longinus;  on  the  opposite  side,  the  rediscovery  of  the  sacred  blood  in 
1048  (the  saint  is  said  to  have  brouglit  some  drops  hither,  now  preserved 
in  the  crypt).  —  The  Right  Transept  contains  tlie  monument  of  Bishop 
ttiorgio  Andreasi  (d.  1519),  by  FroiiX>ero  dementi  (1551;  p.  439).  The 
swan  is  the  old  heraldic  emblem  of  Mantua.  —  Left  Transept.  Chapel 
on  the  left:  (right)  Monument  of  Pietro  btrozzi  (d.  1529),  brought  from 
the  former  Dominican  church,  with  caryatides,  designed  by  Giulio  Ro- 
inano  (best  seen  from  the  middle  of  the  nave).  — •  Choir:  Martyrdom  of 
Kt.  Andrew,  a  fresco  by  Giorgio  Anseimi  (1775),  in  the  apse. 

The  S.E.  side  of  the  busy  Piazza  helle  Erbe,  close  by,  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Torre  deW  Oroioyio  and  the  I'alazzo  della  Uagione 
(PI.  C,  3;  p.  172;,  originally  of  the  13th  cent.,  but  entirely  altered 
since  then.  In  a  niche  on  the  Gotliic  fac^ade  towards  the  little  Piazza 
Broletto  is  a  rude  relief  of  Virgil  (1227). 

A  little  farther  on  is  the  Piazza  Sordello  (PI.  C,  D,  2),  in  tlie 
centre  of  whicli  rises  a  monument  to  the  political  martyrs  of  the 
year  1851.  Here,  on  the  left,  are  situated  two  old  Gotliic  palazzi, 
crowned  with  battlements,  both  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Bona- 
colsi  (p.  315),  viz.  the  I'alazzo  Cadenazzi  (12-13th  cent.),  with  the 
lorre  della  Gabbia  (180  ft.  high),  named  from  the  iron  cage  on 
the  S.W.  side,  and  the  Falazzo  Castiglioni  (13th  cent.).  Adjoining 
the  latter  is  the  Palazzo  Vescovile  (18th  cent.). 
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The  Cathedral  of  Santi  Pietro  e  Paolo  (PI.  C,  D,  2),  tlie 
old  burial-church  of  the  Counts  of  Ganossa  and  of  the  Gonzagas, 
was  originally  a  Romanesque  edifice,  but  was  restored  in  the  Gothic 
style  in  1393-1401;  after  a  fire  in  1545  the  interior  was  skilfully 
remodelled  by  Batt.  Covo  and  G.  B.  Bertmii  from  designs  by 
Giulio  Romano.  The  baroque  fagade  dates  from  1756;  behind 
the  church  is  an  unfinished  Romanesque  campanile  (12th  cent.). 

The  Interior  (closed  in  the  middle  of  the  day)  has  double  aisles  and 
a  dome  over  the  ciossiug.  On  the  left  are  two  additions,  the  Cappella 
dell'  Incorouata  (by  Albcrtif'),  with  the  tomb  of  Margrave  Bonifacio  of 
Canossa  (d.  1052),  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Sacrament  (1652),  containing  a 
picture  by  Dam.  Brusasorci  (St.  Margaret).  Below  the  central  dome  and 
in  the  choir  are  sepulchral  monuments  of  bishops  (15-17th  cent.),  mostly 
belonging  to  the  Gonzaga  family.  The  choir  contains  frescoes  by  Dom. 
Feti,  representing  the  Trinity  with  the  Virgin,  John  the  Baptist,  and 
angels.     In  the  sacristy  is  a  line  missal  (15th  cent.). 

The  entire  quarter  between  the  Piazza  Sordello  and  the  Lago 
Inferiore  is  occupied  by  the  spacious  Reggia,  or  Corte  Reale 
(PI.  D,  2,  3),  originally  a  palace  of  the  Bonacolsi  (1302),  afterwards 
frequently  added  to  by  the  Gonzagas,  but  now  in  great  part  un- 
occupied. The  original  Gothic  facade,  with  its  battlements,  is  still 
in  good  preservation  (restored  since  1909).  The  original  splendour 
of  the  palace  is  still  represented  in  the  apartments  of  Isabella  d'Este 
(p.  315)  as  well  as  in  those  altered  for  Federico  II.  in  1525-31  by 
Giulio  Romano.  The  elegant  decorations  in  the  classicist  style, 
now  to  be  seen  in  several  of  the  rooms  devastated  by  the  Austrians 
in  1630,  date  from  the  reigns  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II.  and 
from  the  time  of  Eugene  Beauharnais. 

A  visit  to  the  palace  requires  not  less  than  1  hr.  The  custodian  is 
in  attendance  between  9  and  3.30  (fee  1  fr.).  Entrance  by  the  last  door- 
way in  the  Piazza  Sordello. 

Grround  Floor.  The  so-called  ^Soaloheria,  embellished  with  flue 
grotesques  and  frescoes  (hunting-scenes  with  Diana,  etc.),  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano,  and  the  small  garden -court  arc  now  the  solitary  relics  of  the 
Appartameuto  della  Grotta,  prepared  for  Isabella  d'Este  and  once  filled 
with  art-treasures. 

The  Upper  Floor  is  reached  by  means  of  a  handsome  staircase  dat- 
ing from  about  1610.  The  Sala  dbi  Duohi  is  hung  with  portraits  of  all 
the  Gonzagas.  —  The  Appartamento  deli.'  Imperatrice  was  altered 
under  Maria  Theresa  by  Pierniarini  (p.  159)  and  has  recently  been  fitted 
up  again.  It  contains  the  magnificent  bed  used  by  Eugene  Beauharnais 
in  1812.  — •  The  adjoining  Sala  dbi  Ficmi  is  embellished  with  allegorical 
figures  of  the  rivers  near  Mantua,  by  Giorgio  Ansel-mi  (1775).  In  front 
of  it  is  the  new  Giardino  Pensile,  or  hanging  garden.  — ■  The  Sala  dkllo 
ZoDiAco  has  ceiling-paintings  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  by  Lor.  Costa 
the  Younger;  the  mural  decorations  date  from  1808.  —  The  Apparta- 
mento dell'  Imperato  b  or  Appartamento  Verde,  altered  for  Joseph  II. 
in  1783  by  Paolo  Pozso,  has  been  tastefully  decorated  by  the  Mantuan 
artists  And.  Hones  and  G.  B.  Marconi.  On  the  left  wall  are  painted 
copies  (by  Fcl.  Vanipi)  of  the  tapestry  brought  hither  by  Maria  Theresa 
from  the  church  of  Santa  Barbara.  The  tapestry  itself  (copies  of  Raphael'M 
tapestry  in  the  Vatican)  is  now  in  Vienna  (since  1866).  —  The  Picture 
Gallery  (Galleria  dei  Quadri)  contains  unimportant  paintings  and  two 
portrait -busts  by  Marcotone,  a  pupil  of  Lor.  Bernini.      ■  The  Apparta- 
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MEKTO  DccALE,  built  by  Ant.  Viani  under  Vincenzo  I.  (1587-1612),  is  at 
present  empty.  —  We  pass  thruiigh  two  anterooms,  with  a  fine  frieze 
(views  of  towns),  into  the  *Appartamento  del  Paradiso,  consisting  of 
the  four  little  Camerini  of  Isabella  d'Este,  which  are  interesting  for  their 
early-Renaissance  decorations,  still  in  tolerable  repair.  We  observe  here 
particularly  the  intarsia,  the  reliefs  on  the  marble  door,  and  the  coffered 
ceiling.  The  motto  of  the  princess,  'nee  spe  nee  metu',  appears  several 
times.  The  corner-room  commands  a  view  of  the  garden  and  of  the  Lago 
Inferiore.  In  the  last  room  are  some  remains  of  the  old  frieze  from 
the  Sala  dello  Zodiaco  (p.  317).  —  The  sumptuous  Sala  degli  Specchi 
(room  of  mirrors)  is  embellished  with  frescoes  by  pupils  of  Giulio  Ro- 
mano. —  We  now  pass  through  the  Appartamento  di  Troia,  some  of 
the  richly  decorated  rooms  of  which  are  in  sad  disrepair:  Bala  di  Manto, 
formerly  a  banq^uet-room ;  Sala  dei  Cajjitani  or  Sala  del  Giuramento,  with 
a  (restored)  fresco  of  Luigi  Gonzaga  (p.  315)  receiving  the  allegiance  of 
the  people;  Sala  dei  Marehesi,  with  charming  stucco  ornamentation  by 
Fr.  Primaticcio :  Sala  del  Trionfo  di  Giulio  Cesare,  so  called  from  the 
series  of  nine  paintings  by  Andrea  Mantegna,  now  at  Hampton  Court; 
two  rooms  with  elegant  grotesques  (adjoined  by  a  loggia  and  the  neglected 
old  hanging  garden);  Stanza  del  Giove,  with  a  ceiling-painting  by  Giulio 
Roinano  ;  Sala  di  Troia,  with  frescoes  by  Giulio  Romaiio  (poorly  restored 
in  18i6);  and  *Sala  dei  Marnii,  tastefully  decorated  in  the  style  of  the 
ancient  thermae.  —  Next  on  the  left  comes  the  Loggia,  with  a  view  of 
the  Castello  di  Corte,  Ponte  San  Giorgio,  Lago  Inferiore,  and  Lago  di 
Mezzo.  On  the  right  we  overlook  the  Cavallerizza  ,  or  tilt-yard,  witli 
its  twisted  columns,  which  was  designed  by  Giulio  Romano.  — •  We 
proceed  through  the  Sala  dei  Fiori  to  the  Galleria  della  Mostra,  at 
one  time  occupied  by  the  natural  history  museum,  which  retains  traces  of 
its  old  ceiling-painting  by  Giulio  Romano.  —  We  are  finally  conducted 
to  the  Dvi^ARFs'  Apartments  (Appartamento  dei  Nani),  adapted  to  the 
size  of  their  inmates.  —  The  Salone  dell'  ArmerIa,  the  meeting-place 
of  the  council  of  Mantua  convened  by  Pius  II.  in  1459,  and  afterwards 
an  armoury,  is  rarely  shown. 

The  vaulted  j^assage  near  the  N.E.  end  of  the  Piazza  Sordello 
leads  to  the  right  to  the  Piazza  Castello,  in  which  rises  the  Castello 
di  Corte  (PI.  D,  2;  adm.  in  the  morning  only),  the  old  castle  of  the 
Gonzagas,  built  in  1395-1406  by  Bartolino  Floti  (p.  462). 

Several  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  (staircase  on  the  left)  were 
decorated  after  1460  with  frescoes  by  Mantegna,  but  none  have  been  pre- 
served except  those  in  the  *Camera  degli  Sposi  (1474),  which  are  among 
his  finest  creations.  Three  scenes  ou  the  entrance-wall  represent  Lodovico 
Gonzaga  meeting  his  son  Francesco  (afterwards  cardinal)  on  his  return 
from  Kome.  Above  the  door  is  a  tablet  with  an  inscription,  borne  by 
beautiful  putti  with  butterflies'  wings.  On  the  other  wall  is  the  family 
of  the  Gonzagas  with  their  court:  on  the  left,  Lodovico  Gonzaga  with 
his  wife  Barbara.  On  the  ceiling  are  portraits  of  Roman  emperors  in 
grisaille;  in  the  spandrels  are  small  mythological  scenes;  and  in  the 
centre  is  an  illusive  painting  of  an  apparent  opening,  through  which 
Cupids  and  girls  gaze  down  into  the  room.  This  last  was  the  model  for 
all  subsequent  illusive  paintings  of  the  kind. 

In  the  little  Piazza  Santa  Barbara,  to  the  right  of  the  Piazza 
Castello,  and  belonging  to  the  same  imposing  pile  of  buildings,  is 
the  cliurch  of  Santa  Barbara  (PI.  D,  2),  a  late-Renaissance  build- 
ing by  Giov.  Batt.  Bertani  (1562-65).  Over  the  high-altar,  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Barbara,  by  Dom.  Brusasorci.  By  the  same 
master  are  the  angel-musicians  on  tlie  wall  to  the  left  and  the 
angels  with  torches  on  the  right. 
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From  the  cathedral  the  Via  Fratelli  Cair61i  leads  to  the  N.W. 
to  the  Piazza  Viegiliana  (PI.  C,  2;  drill-ground),  with  a  handsome 
arena  (Anfiteatro  Virgiliano)  and  a  view  of  the  Lago  di  Mezzo. 

From  the  Piazza  Broletto  (p.  316)  the  Via  dell'  Accademia  leads 
to  the  S.E.  to  the  Piazza  Dante  Alighieri  (PI.  C,  D,  3),  with  a 
monument  to  Dante  (1871).  —  To  the  right  is  the  — 

Palazzo  degli  Studi  (PI.  0,  3),  built  in  1763,  now  containing 
the  Liihrarij,  the  important  Archivio  Storico  Gonzaga,  and  the 
*Museo  Civico,  which  includes  a  number  of  interesting  antiques, 
from  Sabbioneta  (p.  321),  etc.;  fee  ^2  ^^'• 

The  museum  occupies  a  long  gallery  on  the  first  floor.  To  the  right 
of  the  entrance,  2.  Bust  of  a  youthful  iufcrual  deity  (so-called  VirgilJ ;  9. 
Melpomene;  16.  Sarcophagus-relief,  Keveuge  and  flight  of  Medea;  26.  Torso 
of  a  boy  (so-called  Adonis) ;  29.  Sarcophagus-relief,  Labours  of  Hercules ; 
31.  Greek  tomb -relief,  so-called  funeral  supper;  36.  Female  torso;  43. 
Satyr  and  nymph  (relief);  56.  Sarcophagus -relief,  Destruction  of  Troy; 
58.  Fragment  of  an  altar;  59.  Fragment  in  relief,  Two  satyrs  with  musical 
instruments  beside  an  altar;  65.  Fragment  of  a  statue  (so-called  Narcissus) ; 
69.  Sarcophagus -reliefs  (marriage,  sacrifices,  and  barbarians  before  an 
emperor).  —  In  the  adjoining  room,  on  the  right,  the  so-called  'Seat  of 
Virgil'  and  inscriptions.  —  We  now  return  to  the  hall.  End-wall,  to  the 
right,  148.  Grreek  tomb-relief.  Side-wall,  161.  Late-Grreek  tomb-relief  with 
a  man  and  wife;  adjacent,  158,  164.  Bacchic  reliefs,  probably  imitations 
of  antiq^ues  executed  at  the  Renaissance  period;  168.  Bust  of  iEsculapius; 
174.  Belief,  Throne  with  attributes  and  eagle  of  Jupiter;  180.  Fragment 
of  a  statue  of  an  athlete;  184.  Roman  portrait -bust  of  the  time  of  the 
Republic;  186.  Frieze  with  a  battle-scene  (Greeks  and  Celts);  187.  Decora- 
tive relief,  Dionysos  and  satyrs  at  the  vintage;  190.  Roman  portrait-bust 
of  the  Republican  period ;  192.  Marcus  Aurelius  as  a  boy  wearing  the  cap 
of  a  priest  (flamen);  194.  Bust  of  one  of  the  Dioscuri.  —  In  the  ccn'.re, 
*198.  Torso  of  Venus  (much  damaged) ;  *210.  Apollo,  a  marble  copy  of 
an  archaic  bronze  statue  in  the  museum  at  Naples ;  225.  Greek  sepulchral 
urn;  237.  Statue  from  a  tomb  of  a  youth  represented  as  Hermes.  —  By 
the  window  to  the  right,  *276.  Greek  tomb -relief.  Youth  with  a  small 
servant.  —  Opposite,  to  the  right  of  the  door,  no  number.  Fine  bronze 
portrait-head  of  a  woman.  Farther  to  the  left,  281.  Colossal  female  head; 
287.  Bust  of  Homer;  292.  Roman  portrait;  309.  Votive  relief  to  a  demi- 
god; 318.  Sarcophagus -relief,  Venus  and  Adonis;  320.  Tombstone  of  a 
Roman  trumpeter  (tubicen);  324.  Fragment  of  a  statue  of  Artemis;  *328. 
Caryatid;  *336.  Bust  of  Euripides. 

The  building  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Piazza  Dante  is  the  Beale 
Accademia  Virgiliana  (PI.  D,  3),  which  was  erected  after  1767 
by  Paolo  Pozzo  for  the  Accademia  di  Scienze  ed  Arti  (founded  by 
Maria  Theresa),  with  a  classi-cist  facade  by  Gius.  Piermarini  (the 
present  main  facade  added  in  1890)  and  a  lecture-room  (Teatro 
Accademico)  by  Ant.  Bibiena  (1769).  Here  are  also  the  little  Mitseu 
del  Risorgimento  and  the  Museo  Patrio,  founded  in  1852  (en- 
trance. Via  dell' Accademia  23;  fee  1/2  f''-)- 

On  the  groundfloor  are  inscriptions,  mediaeval  and  modern  sculptures, 
^irehistoric  antiquities,  etc.  —  On  the  first  floor  are  frescoes  from  Mantuan 
churches,  paintings,  old  plan  of  Rome  (15th  cent.),  a  collection  of  coins 
and  medals,  die-stamps  from  Mantua,  Bozzolo,  Guastalla,  Monferrato,  etc. 
On  the  end-walls  of  the  last  room  is  an  early  *Work  by  Rubens,  cut  into 
two  parts,   representing  the   Gonzaga  family  adoring  the  Trinity  (1604). 
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111  the  S.  quarter  of  the  town,  in  the  Via  Giov.  Aecrbi  (PI.  B,  4), 
is  Ma/ifegna's  House  (now  the  Istituto  Tecnico),  dating  from  1476  ; 
the  exterior  has  been  entirely  altered,  but  the  courtyard  is  inter- 
esting. —  Close  by  is  the  former  church  of  San  Sehastiano 
(PI.  B,  4),  which  has  now  fallen  into  decay  and  is  not  accessible  to 
visitors;  it  was  erected  in  1459  from  the  designs  of  Leon.  Batt. 
Alberti,  and  was  the  earliest  Renaissance  church  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  Grreek  cross. 

Outside  the  neighbouring  Porta  Pusterla  is  the  one -storied 
"Palazzo  del  Te  (PI.  A,  B,  5 ;  contracted  from  Teieto),  erected 
on  the  site  of  a  stud-farm  of  the  Gonzagas  as  a  country-house  for 
Pederico  II.  in  1525-35  by  Batt.  Covo,  and  decorated  with  frescoes 
and  fine  grotesques  by  JFr.  Primaticcio,  Benedetto  da  Pescia, 
Rinaldo  Mantovano,  and  others,  the  whole  from  designs  by  Giulio 
Romano.  Morning  light  best  for  the  main  rooms.  The  palace  now 
belongs  to  the  town  (visitors  ring;  fee  Y2  ^^•)- 

1st  Room  (Sala  dei  Cavalli).  Six  excellent  portraits  of  Arab  steeds, 
the  favourite  horses  of  Federico  II. ;  fine  coffered  ceiling.  —  2rd  Koom 
(Kala  di  PsicheJ.  *Myth  of  Psyche  and  Bacchanalians  (the  upper  paint- 
ings are  in  better  preservation).  Opposite  the  entrance ,  Polj'phemus. 
Franc.  Penni  (1528)  assisted  in  the  decoration  of  this  room  (restored 
in  1907).  ^  3itD  Room  (Camera  delle  Medaglie).  In  the  lower  ovals, 
Fishing,  Market-place,  Gladiatorial  combats,  etc.;  on  the  ceiling,  the 
zodiac  (in  relief),  etc.  —  4th  Room  (Sala  di  Fetonte),  with  three  antique 
*Busts  of  Roman  empresses  and  charming  *Stucco  ornamentation,  by 
Frimaticcio  (152S),  Fall  of  Phaeton,  and  many  smaller  pictures.  —  Then 
a  fine  open  Loggia  (Grande  Atrio) ,  which  was  injurea  by  an  Austrian 
shell  in  1799  and  contains  the  History  of  David  (1533-34).  —  5th  Room 
(tiala  degli  Stucchi).  Frieze  by  Primaticcio  (Emp.  bigismund  entering 
Mantua  in  1433);  above,  stucco  figures  of  Hercules  and  Mars.  —  6th  Room 
(Sala  di  Cesare).  Frieze  of  Putti,  by  Primaticcio.  —  The  7th  Room  is 
the  Sala  dei  Giganti,  extolled  by  Vasari,  with  walls  fantastically  adapted 
to  the  painting  executed  by  Rinaldo  Mantovano  and  others  in  1532-34 
but  much  restored  (Fall  of  the  Giants,  figures  13-15  ft.  in  height).  — 
Lastly  several  Cabinets,  with  charming  Raphaelesque  decoration,  and 
an  oblong  bathroom. 

At  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  neglected  Garden  is  the  so-called  Casino 
della  Grotta,  with  its  exquisite  little  rooms  and  its  grotto  encircling  a 
small  garden. 

Giulio  Romano's  House  (PI.  B,  4)  is  No.  14  Via  Carlo  Poma. 
The  Pal.  di  Griustizia  (No.  7;  opposite),  with  its  colossal  hermae, 
was  also  built  by  him. 

From  the  Porta  Molina  (PI.  B,  1),  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town,  we  cross 
the  Punte  dei  Molini  (PI.  B,  1),  a  fortified  embankment  built  by  Alberto 
Pitcntino,  in  1198,  with  twelve  openings  at  which  mills  originally  stood. 
This  brings  us  to  the  poor  suburb  of  Vittadella,  with  the  N.  outer  gate  of 
tlie  town,  erected  by  Giulio  Romano  (1519).  On  the  rampart  of  the  Citadel 
(restored  in  1717)  Amlreas  Ilufer,  the  Tyrolese  patriot,  was  shot  by  the 
Frencli  on  20th  Feb.,  18 lU.  The  spot  is  marked  by  a  small  memorial  stone 
surrounded  by  a  railing;  his  bones  were  transferred  to  Innsbruck  in  1823. 

Steam  Tramways.  1.  To  the  W.  via  (41/2  M.)  Grasie  and  (12  M.)  Oaz- 
zoldo  deijli  Ippoliti  to  (221/2  M.)  Anoia  (p.  269).  —  The  church  of  Santa 
Maria  delle  Grazie  (1399)  at  Grazie  contains  44  life-size  figures  in  wood 
and  wax  of  famous  visitors  to  this  pilgrim -resort,    such   as  CharUs  V., 
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Ferdinand  I.,  Pope  Pius  II.,  and  the  Connefable  de  Bourbon;  an  *Altar- 
piece  (St.  Sebastian)  by  Franc.  Buonsignori ;  and  the  fine  Renaissance 
tombs  of  Count  Baldassare  Castiglioni  (1478-1529),  author  of  the  Cortigiano, 
by  Griulio  Romano  (inscription  by  Pietro  Bembo),  of  Girol.  Stanga,  and 
of  Bern.  Corradi,  the  last  two  by  Gian  Cristoforo  Romano  (1498). 

2.  To  the  N.W.  to  (431/2  M.)  Brescia,  sec  p.  269. 

3.  To  the  S.E.  via  (5  M.)  Pietole,  the  birthplace  of  Yirgil  (p.  315), 
and  (8'/2  M.)  Bagnolo  San  Vito,  the  station  for  San  Benedetto  Po  (see 
below),  to  (231/2  M.)  Ostiglia. 

4.  To  the  S.W.  via  (33/4  M.)  Montanara,  (11^/4  M.)  Gazzuolo,  and 
(191/4  M.)  Sabbioneta  to  (26  M.)  Viadana,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po. 
Near  Montanara  is  a  column  commemorating  the  battle  of  Montanara  and 
Curtatone,  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Tuscan  legion  against  the  Austrians 
(May  29th,  1848).  —  The  little  town  of  Sabbioneta  became  in  the  16th 
cent.,  under  Vespasiano  Gonzaga  (1531-91),  general  of  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  II.,  the  model  of  a  small  princely  residence -town  of  the  Renais- 
sance period.  It  was  well  fortified  and  had  broad,  straight  streets,  a  mint, 
an  academy,  a  library,  a  printing-office,  etc.  Faded  traces  of  the  former 
splendour  linger  in  the  Municlpio,  formerly  the  Palazzo  Ducale,  with 
frescoes  and  stucco-embellishments  by  Bern.  Campi,  of  Cremona,  and  Al- 
berto Cavalli  (p.  300),  and  in  the  Palazzo  del  Giardino,  the  summer-palace, 
charmingly  decorated  within  by  Bern.  Campi  and  others.  Adjoining  the 
latter  is  the  Galleria  Ducale,  or  former  museum  of  antiquities.  The 
Theatre,  built  in  1588-90  by  Vine.  Scamozzi,  follows  the  general  plan  of 
the  theatre  in  Vicenza  (p.  326).  In  the  handsome  Chiesa  deW  Incoronata 
is  the  tomb  of  Vespasiano  Gonzaga,  with  a  seated  figure  of  the  prince, 
by  Leone  Leoni. 

From  Maktua  to  Monselice,  52  M.,  railway  in  21/0-3  hrs.  (fares  9fr.  75, 
6  fr.  85,  4  fr.  40  c).  20  M.  Sanguinetto  (62  ft.),  a  small  town  with  an  old 
castle,  much  spoiled  by  alterations,  which  in  1405  was  used  by  the  Vene- 
tians as  a  prison  for  Giacomo  da  Carrara  (p.  299).  —  At  (231/2  M.)  Cerea 
(p.  314)  we  join  the  Verona  and  Rovigo  line,  which  we  follow  to  (28V2  M.) 
Legnago.  —  37V2  M.  Montagnana  (52  ft.;  Alb .  Molini ;  tramway  to 
Vicenza,  see  p.  329),  a  town  of  3500  inhab.,  has  well-preserved  mediaeval 
town-walls  with  pinnacled  towers.  In  the  picturesque  Piazza  Vittorio 
Eraanuele  Secondo  stands  the  Gothic  Cathedral  (restored  in  1431),  with 
Renaissance  door  and  choir,  two  altar-pieces  by  Giov.  Buonconsiglio 
(1511  and  1513;  retouched),  etc.  The  neighbouring  Pal.  del  Municipio, 
formerly  the  Pal.  Pretorio,  is  ascribed  to  Sanmicheli  (p.  300)  and  contains 
a  painting  by  Giov.  Buonconsiglio  in  the  large  hall  (spoiled  by  restoration). 
Near  the  Porta  Padova  stands  the  Pal.  Pisani,  by  Palladio,  adjoining 
which  is  the  Tempietto,  a  chapel  with  the  tomb  of  Admiral  Vettor  Pisani 
(p.  395).  —  47  M.  Este,  see  p.  457.  —  52  M.  Monselice,  a  station  on  the 
Padua  and  Bologna  line  (p.  457). 

From  Mantua  to  Cremona,  see  p.  247. 


The  MoDENA  Railway  crosses  the  Po  by  an  iron  tubular  bridge 
beyond  (821/2  M.)  Borgoforte  (62  ft.),,  above  which  rises  a  castle.  — 
37 Y2  ^-  Suzzara  (Rail.  Restaurant;  Alb.  Passera). 

Fkom  Suzzara  to  Parma,  271/2  M.,  railway  in  I1/4-I3/4  hr.  (fares  5  fr., 
3  fr.  50,  2  fr.  50  c),  via  (71/2  M.)  Guastalla  (Alb.  Pellegrino),  a  small 
town  near  the  Po,  with  2700  inhab.,  which  from  1538  to  1746  was  the 
seat  of  a  lateral  branch  of  the  Gonzagas.  From  Guastalla  to  Reggio,  see 
p.  441.  —  271/2  M.  Parma,  see  p.  441. 

From  Sdzzara  to  Ferrara,  51  M.,  railway  in  2^/4-33/4  hrs.  The  first 
station  of  importance  is  (10  M.)  San  Benedetto  Po  (59  ft. ;  Alb.  Aquila 
Nera,  modest),  a  town  with  1700  inhab.,  till  1798  the  seat  of  the  rich 
Benedictine  convent  of  Saw  Benedetto-  Polirone ,  founded  in  984.  The 
•Church,   a  Gothic  edifice  of  1246,   was  converted  by  Ginlio  Romano,  in 
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1539  et  seq.,  into  a  maguififieut  Renaissance  building.  It  contains  a  large 
number  of  statues  by  Ant.  Begarelli  (p.  452;  partly  studio-pieces) ;  the 
fragments  of  the  tomb  of  Marchesa  Matilda  (p.  511),  in  the  anteroom  of  the 
sacristy ;  and  a  fresco  (Transfiguration),  by  Griulio  Romano,  on  the  vaulting 
of  the  sacristy.  —  211/2  M.  Poggio  Rusco  (p.  490).  —  Beyond  (.SO1/2  M.) 
Sermide,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  lies  the  Bonl/tca  di  Burana,  a 
large  tract  of  land  (210,000  acres)  which  was  drained  in  1892-99.  —  4OV2  M. 
Bondeno.  —  51  M.  Ferrara,  sen  p.  4t;o. 

After  passing  (42  M.)  G onzaga-Reggiolo  we  enter  tlie  di.striel 
of  Emilia  (p.  431). 

54  M.  Carpi  (92  ft.;  Alb.  Carpi),  a  town  of  7200  inhab.  and 
an  episcopal  see,  with  an  old  Palace,  which  from  1327  was  the 
residence  of  the  Pio  family.  Alberto  Pio  (1475-1531),  a  pupil  of 
Aldus  Manutius  and  a  patron  of  Ariosto,  built  the  handsome  Palace 
Court  (in  the  chapel,  frescoes  by  Bernardino  Loschi)  and  began 
the  New  Cathedral  after  plans  by  Baldassare  Periizzi  (ca.  1514). 
In  the  interior,  to  the  left,  a  Christ  by  Begarelli  (p.  452),  two 
statues  by  Prospero  Clementi,  and  a  pulpit  of  the  lltli  century.  The 
Loggia  opposite  the  catliedral  and  the  Colonnades  also  testify  to 
the  taste  and  culture  of  Alberto,  who  was  expelled  by  Charles  V. 
in  1525.  The  Franciscan  church  of  *Sau  Niccolb  was  erected  in 
1493-1522  (nave  by  Peruzzi?).  Behind  the  palace  is  the  Old 
Cathedral  (La  Sacra),  founded  in  751  and  altered  after  1515.  The 
ancient  Romanesque  portal  has  l^een  inserted  in  tlie  facade  designed 
by  Peruzzi;  the  interior  contains  the  Gothic  tomb  of  Manfrcdo  Pio 
(1351).  Close  by  is  a  Romanesque  campanile  (1217-21).  The  church 
oi  San  Francesco,  rebuilt  in  1682,  contains  tlie  beautiful  toml)  of 
Marco  Pio  (d.  1418). 

From  Carpi  to  Correggio  and  lieggio,  see  p.  441. 

63 V2  M.  Modena  and  thence  to  (861/2  M.)  Bologna,  see 
pp.  451,  441. 

50.  Prom  Verona  to  Venice  via  Padua. 
Vicenza. 

7IV2  M.  Railway  in  I8/4-4  hrs.  (fares  13  fr.  25,  9  f r.  35,  6  f r.  5  c.; 
express  14  fr.  70,  10  fr.  30,  6  fr.  70  c).  Dining-cars  are  attached  to  some 
of  the  express  trains.  Finest  views  generally  to  the  left.  —  'Train  dc 
luxe'  (Siraplon  Express,  p.  3;  Cannes-Vienna  Express,  p.  30)  in  rV4  hr. 
(fare  20  fr.).  —  From  Padua  to  Venice  the  line  via  Fusina  (p.  310)  is 
preferable  in  summer,  in  fine  weather,  for  those  who  have  not  much 
luggage. 

Verona  (Porta  Vescovo),  sec  p.  297.  The  line  traverses  an  ex- 
tremely fertile  district,  planted  with  vines,  mulberries,  and  maize, 
and  intersected  with  iri'igation-trenches.  To  the  left  appears  San 
]\Iichele  (p.  312).  —  3'/2  M.  San  Martino  Buonalbergo  (150  ft.), 
with  tiie  high-lying  Villa  Musella,  amidst  cypresses. 

71/2  M.  Caldiero  (145  ft.).  Excursion  to  the  Monti  Lessini,^ 
see   p.  313.  —  The  warm  saline  springs  of  (S'/g  M.)  Bagni  di 
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Caldiero  rise  out  of  the  Monte  Rocca  (260  ft.),  a  low  basalt  hill, 
and  contain  iodine.  —  We  next  pass  Soave  (p.  312),  on  the  slope 
to  the  left,  presenting  a  good  picture  of  a  mediaeval  fortified  town, 
with  a  pinnacled  *Town  Wall,  with  numerous  towers,  dating  from 
the  time  of  Can  Signorio  (p.  299),  and  a  castle  (13th  cent.?;  the 
lower  court  of  the  Venetian  period)  restored  in  1892. 

121/2  M.  San  Bonifacio  (110  ft.;  p.  312).  On  a  hill  to  the  N. 
is  Monteforte.  Areole,  3^/4  M.  to  the  S.,  was  the  scene  of  the 
sanguinary  battles  of  15-17th  Nov.,  1796,  between  the  Austrians 
under  Alvinczy  and  the  French  under  Bonaparte,  Massena,  Au- 
gereau,  and  Lannes.  —  16  M.  Lonigo  (steam-tramway  to  the  village, 
47,  M.  to  the  S.E.,  see  p.  312).  'To  the  right  appear  the  Monti 
Berici,  a  chain  of  volcanic  hills,  with  large  quarries  worked  from 
antiquity  to  the  present  day.  —  20  M.  Montehello  Vicentino.  The 
handsome  chateau  belongs  to  Count  Arrighi.  Beautiful  view  of  the 
Alps  (to  the  left);  on  a  hill,  the  ruined  castles  of  Montecchio  (p.  328). 
—  Then  (25  M.)  Tavernelle  (steam-tramway  to  Recoaro  and  to 
Chiampo,  see  p.  328).  —  30  M.  Vicenza. 


Vicenza.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxi).  Alb.  Roma  (PL  a;  B,  3),  C'oiso 
Principe  TJmborto,  with  trattoria  and  small  garden,  R.  2V2-3,  omn.  V2  fi'-i 
good.  —  Alb.  Centrale  (PI.  c;  B,  2),  in  the  narrow  Contrada  delle  Due 
Rode,  R.  2'/o,  omn.  Va  fr.,  tolerable;  Gran  Paricji  (PI.  b;  B,  3),  same 
street,  R.  2,' omn.  Va  fr-,  unpretending;  Cavalletto  (PI.  d;  C,  3),  Piazza 
Biade,  simple. 

Cafes.    Garibaldi,  Piazza  dei  Sigiiori;  Naziunale,  in  the  Corso. 

Cab  from  the  station  to  the  town  75  c.  (at  night,  1  fr.) ;  in  the  town, 
per  hr.  Vj.^,  each  additional  hr.  I1/4  fr. ;  trunk  25  c. 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office  at  the  corner  of  Contrada  Santo  Stefano 
and  Coutr.  Giacomo  Zanella  (PI.  C,  2). 

Chief  Sights  (I  day) :  Corso  Principe  Umberto  and  Piazza  dei  Signori, 
with  the  Basilica  Palladiana  (pp.  324,  325);  Palazzi  in  the  Contrada  Porti 
and  Contrada  Giacomo  Zanella  (p.  327);  Teatro  Olimpico  (p.  326);  Museo 
Civico  (p.  325).  In  the  afternoon:  Madonna  del  Monte  (p.  328)  and  Rotonda 
(p.  328).  The  churches  are  closed  from  12  to  4  p.m.  —  The  Festa  delta 
Rua,  a  pojjular  festival,  takes  place  on  Sept.  1st. 

Vicenza  (130  ft.),  the  ancient  Vicefia,  with  24,300  inhab.,  is 
the  capital  of  a  province  and  see  of  a  bishop.  It  lies  amid  pictur- 
esque environs  at  the  N.  base  of  the  Monti  Berici  (see  above),  on 
both  sides  of  the  Bacchiglione,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Retrone. 
Although  closely  built,  the  town  possesses  many  interesting  palaces 
of  the  15-18th  cent.,  which  well  repay  a  short  visit. 

Vicenza,  like  most  of  the  larger  towns  of  N.  Italy,  boasted  in  the 
15th  cent,  of  a  School  of  Paiktikg,  which,  though  it  was  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  Mantegna  (born  here  in  1430,  but  active  in  Padua  and  Mantua 
alone)  and  never  produced  masters  of  the  highest  rank,  yielded  results 
of  considerable  importance.  The  gallery  and  the  churches  (Cathedral, 
Santa  Corona)  of  Vicenza  contain  numerous  works  by  Bartolomeo  Mon- 
tagna  (ca.  1450-1523),  of  Orzinuovi.  His  compositions  are  strongly  re- 
alistic, and  he  shows  a  predilection  for  muscular  figures  and  for  colouring 
of  a  rich  brownish  tint.  His  drapery  is  ungraceful,  but,  like  that  of 
Diirer,   boldly   defined.     Giovanni  Buonconsiglio,   surnamed  Marescalco 
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(flor.  1497-1537),  resembling  the  Venetians  both  in  conception  and  colouring, 
ranks  as  the  second  master  of  note.  His  chief  works  are  the  Pieta  in  the 
Museum  and  the  Madonna  at  San  Rocco.  —  In  the  16th  cent.  Vicenza 
lost  its  importance  as  a  school  of  painting,  but  attained  a  high  reputation 
in  the  province  of  Architecture,  having  given  birth  to  Aiidrea  Palladio 
(1518-80),  the  last  great  architect  of  the  Renaissance,  the  chief  spliere  of 
whose  operations  was  his  native  town.  By  his  study  of  the  antique  in 
Rome  he  was  enabled  to  effect  a  revival  of  what  may  be  termed  the  an- 
cient language  of  forms,  and  he  aimed  at  strict  proportion  and  organic 
connection  among  the  different  members  of  his  buildings,  thus  contrasting 
with  Michael  Angelo  and  the  masters  of  the  baroque  style.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  his  school  are  a  studious  adherence  to  impressive  sim- 
plicity of  form  and  a  very  sparing  indulgence  in  the  lavish  enrichments 
in  which  the  early-Renaissance  was  too  apt  to  revel.  His  finest  churches 
are  at  Venice  (comp.  p.  350),  but  his  palaces,  and  those  of  his  followers. 
Vine.  Scamozzi  (p.  350),  Ottone  Calderari  (1730-1803),  and  others,  imparl 
to  Vicenza  its  characteristic  appearance. 

"We  enter  the  town  hy  the  W.  gate,  Porta  del  Castello  (PI.  B,  3), 
which  has  a  lofty  tower  (13th  cent.  ?),  the  last  relic  of  a  castle  destroy- 
ed in  1812.  —  To  the  right,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Piazza  del  Castello, 
is  the  Palazzo  Giulio  Porto,  formerly  called  Casa  del  Diavolo, 
by  Palladio,  with  two  unfinished  and  very  narrow  stories  united  by 
Corinthian  columns  with  a  rich  cornice. 

To  the  left,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Corso  Principe  Umberto, 
which  intersects  the  entire  town,  lies  the  Palazzo  Bonin  (PI.  B,  3), 
by  Vine.  Scamozzi.  On  the  right,  opposite  the  church  of  San  Fi- 
lipiw  Neri,  erected  by  Giorgio  Massari  (p.  350)  in  1719,  stands 
the  Palazzo  Zileri  dal  Verme  (formerly  Pal.  Loschi),  by  Ottone 
Calderari  (18th  cent.),  with  a  fine  door-knocker.  —  The  Strada 
Loschi,  the  next  cross-street  on  the  right,  leads  to  the  — 

Duomo  (PI.  B,  3),  consisting  of  a  low  Gothic  nave  with  side- 
chapels  in  place  of  aisles,  a  lofty  Renaissance  choir  and  dome,  and 
a  crypt  of  the  18th  century.  In  the  4th  chapel  to  the  left  arc 
frescoes  and  a  Madonna  with  saints  by  Bart.  Montacjna,  in  an 
old  frame;  in  the  5th  to  the  right  is  a  Death  of  the  Virgin  by  Lor. 
Veneziano  (136).  —  To  the  right  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  is  the 
Vescovado,  or  episcopal  palace,  with  a  fagade  of  1819;  the  court 
^543)  contains  to  the  right  a  graceful  early-Renaissance  arcade  by 
Tomm.  Formentone  (1494). 

We  return  to  the  Corso.  On  the  left  is  the  Palazzo  Thiene, 
and  farther  on,  beyond  the  Contrada  Pozzo  Rosso  (p.  327),  is  the 
Pal.  Brimello  (formerly  Pal.  Braschi;  usually  known  as  the 
Casino  Vecchio),  two  Gothic  edifices  of  the  15th  century.  On  the 
rigiit,  beyond  the  Contrada  Cavour,  is  the  handsome  Palazzo  Porto 
(formerly  Pal.  Trissino-Basfon),  designed  by  Scamozzi  (1588- 
1662).    Opposite  is  the  Contrada  Porti  (see  p.  327.) 

The  Contrada  Cavour  leads  to  tlie  handsome  Piazza  dei  Signori, 
with  a  niai-ble  statue  of  Palladio  (1859),  two  columnsof  the  Venetian 
period,  and  tlic  slender  Torre  delV  Orologio,  a  brick  tower  270  ft. 
high,  formerly  belonging  to  a  nobleman's  house  (1174),  but  con- 
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verted  into  a  campanile  in  1311  and  1448.  —  Adjoining  the  tower 
on  the  right  rises  the  — 

**BasilicaPalladiana  (PI.  C,  2, 3),  with  its  grand  colonnades 
in  two  stories,  the  lower  Doric,  the  npper  Ionic,  snrrounding  the 
Palazzo  della  Bagione  (town -hall),  an  earlier  building  in  the 
pointed  style.  These  colonnades,  begun  in  1549  but  not  finished 
until  1614,  are  among  Palladio's  earliest  works.  On  the  first  floor 
is  a  large  hall  with  a  finely  vaulted  wooden  roof  (key  at  the  police- 
office  in  the  Municipio;  gratuity  30-50  c).  —  On  the  left,  opposite 
the  Basilica,  is  the  unfinished  Loggia  del  Capitanio  (p.  334),  also 
by  Palladio  (1571),  overladen  with  plastic  embellishments;  it  now 
belongs  to  the  Municipio.  On  the  right  is  the  Palazzo  del  Monte 
di  Pieta,  with  the  church  of  San  Vmcenzo,  by  Giambattista  Alba- 
nese  (1620). 

Behind  the  Basilica  are  two  of  the  most  frraeeful  of  the  older  palaces 
of  Vicenza,  the  semi-Gothic  *Casa  Fasolo  CPl.  C,  3;  formerly  Casa  Piga- 
fetta),  at  Contrada  della  Luna  5,  dating;  from  1481,  with  the  motto  'il 
n'est  rose  sans  espine',  and  the  Gothic  Casa  Caola  (formerly  Casa  Garza- 
dori),  Contrada  San  Michele. 

"We  return  to  the  Corso  by  the  Contrada  Monte  di  Pieta,  in  whicli, 
to  the  right,  is  the  Biblioteca  Betioliana  (librarian,  Mons.  Dom. 
Bortolan),  by  Ant.  Muttoni  (1704),  containing  about  170,000  vols, 
and  a  valuable  MS.  of  the  Divina  Commedia  (14th  cent.). 

To  the  left  in  the  Corso,  beyond  the  Contrada  Giacomo  Zanella 
(p.  327),  are  the  Gothic  Pal.  Schio  (formerly  Pal.  Dal  Toso),  with 
an  early-Renaissance  portal  and  a  collection  of  antiquities  (in  the 
gateway),  and,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  the  so-called  Casa  di  Pal- 
ladio (Pal.  Venzo,  formerly  Pal.  Cogollo),  the  fagade  of  which 
was  once  painted  (1566).  —  We  next  reach,  on  the  right,  in  the 
Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  the  — 

Museo  Civico  (PL  C,  2),  established  in  the  Pal.  CMericati, 
one  of  Palladio's  finest  edifices,  seriously  injured  in  1848  but 
restored  in  1855  (open  on  Sun.  &  holidays  10-1,  free;  week-days 
9-11  and  2-4,  1  fr.). 

Gkodrd  Floor:  Roman  antiquities  from  an  ancient  theatre  (Teatro 
Ber^a).  —  The  TJppeb  Floor  (entr.  to  the  right  in  the  court)  contains  the  — 

*Pinacoteca  fcataloRue  1912,  2  fr.).  —  Room  T.  Bart.  Montagna, 
*1.  Madonna  and  saints;  *2.  Same  snhjeet;  *4.  Presentation  in  the  temple; 
etc.  —  Room  II.  10.  Giov.  Speranza ,  Assumption ;  *12.  Giov.  Buon- 
conniglio.  Entombment;  Battista  da  Vicema,  13  16.  Scenes  from  the  life 
of  Pope  Silvester;  17.  Triptych.  —  Room  III.  Pictures  by  the  Bassano 
family  (see  p.  28).  29.  lacopo  da  Ponte,  Portrait  of  Vine.  Scamozzi.  the 
architect.  —  Room  IV.  Marcello  FogoUno,  34.  Epiphany,  35.  St.  Francis 
receiving  the  stigmata,  and  other  saints;  38.  Biionconsiglio,  Madonna 
and  saints.  —  Room  V.  *49.  lacnpo  da  Ponte,  the  Senators  of  Vioenza; 
51,  52,  56,  58.  AJess.  Maganza,  Portraits.  —  Room  VI.  Paintings  by 
Fr.  Aviani.  —  Room  VII.  69  and  74.  lac.  Tintoretto,  St.  Augustine  heal- 
ing the  plague-stricken;  77.  Paolo  Veronese,  Holy  Familv;  *79.  Andrea 
Meldola  surnanmed  Schiavone,  Madonna  and  Child:  86.  Paolo  Mornndo 
(Cavazzola),  Portrait  of  a  physician  disguised  as  St.  Cosmas;  87.  Lor. 
Lotto,  Portrait.  —  Room  Vltl.     94.  GiuUo   Carpioni,  Bacchanal;  97. 
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G.  B.  Pittoni,  Diana  and  Actfeon;  101.  GinnheMitw  CignaroU,  Madonna 
ami  saints;  *105.  Piazzetta,  St.  Francis  fainting  after  having  received 
the  stigmata;  106.  Dnmenico  Tiepolo,  Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Bapti.st ; 
*107.  G.  B.  Tiepojn,  Madonna.  —  Room  IX.  lio.  Sebastiano  Ricci,  The 
family  of  Darins:  112.  Moraszoiie,  St.  George.  —  Room  X.  *146.  Cima 
da  Conefih'ano,  Madonna  and  saints;  153.  Gir.  Mocetto,  Madonna;  169. 
Andria  Biisato,  St.  Anthony  of  Padna. — Room  XI.  174,  175,  176.  Litca 
Lotif/hi ,  Madonnas;  179.  Morco  Palmezzano .  Entomhment;  *190.  F.  de 
Maineri.  St.  Dominic  with  the  Holy  Child  ;  195.  Cofif/nola,  Madonna.  — 
Room  XII.  207.  Luca  Giardano,  Ulysses;  222.  EUsahettn  ^irani.  Ma- 
donna; 227,  228.  Carlo  3Iarntta,  Female  heads.  —  Rooms  XIII  and  XIV. 
Watcr-colonrs  and  copies  of  old  pictnres.  —  Room  XV.  251,  252.  Gius. 
Zais,  Landscapes;  255.  Fr.  Zuccarelli,  Landscape;  269.  Sebastiano  and 
Marco  Ricci.  View  of  ruins;  280,  282.  M.  Ricci,  Architectural  snbjects. 
—  Room  XVI.  *288.  Anthnni/  van  Di/ck,  the  Four  Aees ;  2^7.  Hans 
Memling,  Crncifixion  and  saints.  —  Room  XVII.  321.  Piet.ro  Berettini 
da  Ooriona,  328  and  330.  Ginlio  Oarpioni,  329,  331-334.  Francesco  Maffei, 
Portraits  with  allegories.  —  The  next  two  rooms  contain  modern  pictures. 
We  then  descend  the  stairs  to  the  five  rooms  of  the  Museo  Fantoni  del 
Risorgimento  (patriotic  exhihits).  —  Returning  to  R.  XVII  we  enter  the 
collection  of  engravings  on  the  left;  farther  on,  in  the  last  room  hut  one, 
is  modern  glass  from  Murano  (p.  414);  in  the  last  room  are  drawings  and 
manuscripts  of  Palladio,  etc.,  and  coins.  —  The  Natdral  History 
Collection  contains  valuable  fossils  (fish,  palms,  a  crocodile,  etc.),  most 
of  them  found  near  Vicenza. 

In  tlie  vicinity,  behind  the  so-callt'd  Terriforin,  fortifications 
of  the  Venetian  period,  is  the  *Teatro  Olimpico  (PI.  C,  2; 
custodian  on  the  K  side,  opposite  the  bathing-establishment;  fee 
V.2  fr.),  begun  from  designs  by  Palladio  in  1579,  completed  in 
1584,  after  his  death,  by  Scamozzi,  and  inaugurated  by  tlie  per- 
formance of  the  'ffidipus  Tyrannus'  of  Sophocles. 

Palladio  adhered  generally  to  the  precepts  of  Vitruvius  as  to  the 
construction  of  ancient  theatres,  hut  the  building  is  far  from  being  a 
mere  imitation.  The  auditorium  rises  in  thirteen  semi-oval  tiers  to  a  wall 
with  pilasters;  in  front,  about  5  ft.  lower  down,  are  the  orchestra  and 
the  magnificent  two-storied  stage  (p.  311).  The  three  openings  at  the 
back  of  the  stage,  a  triumphal  arch  and  two  square -headed  side -doors, 
afford  views  of  approaching  streets ,  constructed  of  wood  in  curiously 
deceptive  relief.     The  theatre  is  covered  with  a  painted  velarinm. 

A  little  to  the  W.,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Via  Venti  Settembre, 
is  the  beautiful  Gothic  Casa  Thiene  or  Began. 

The  most  interesting  churches  and  many  fine  palazzi  are  to  be 
found  in  the  quarter  to  the  N.  of  the  Corso  Principe  Urabcrto.  The 
Contrada  di  Santa  Corona,  diverging  just  before  the  E.  end  of  the 
Corso,  leads  to  the  Dominican  church  of  Santa  Corona  (PI.  C,  2), 
a  Gothic  brick  edifice  of  1260-1300,  with  a  modern  facade. 

Intekior.  2nd  altar  on  the  left,  Five  saints  bv  Bart.  Mnntagna  (in 
a  rich  Renaissance  frame);  5tb  altar  on  the  left,  *Baptism  of  Christ  by 
Giornnni  Bellini,  in  a  fine  frame,  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the 
master  (painted  about  1501?).  Chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  two  fine 
Gothic  mural  monuments  (15th  cent.). 

At  the  end  of  the  street,  to  the  left,  is  the  Banca  Cattolica 
(formerly  Pal.  Leoni-Montanari),  by  Paolo  Guidolin  (1689),  inter- 
esting on  account  of  the  staircase  and  the  loggia  in  the  court,  but  over- 
laden with  stucco  ornamentation  in  an  exaggerated  baroque  style. 
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The  Contrada  Santo  Stefano,  almost  opposite  the  church  of 
Santa  Corona,  leads  to  Santo  Stefano  (PI.  C,  2),  a  baroque  edifice 
by  Guarini;  in  the  left  transept,  *Palma  Vecchio,  Madonna 
enthroned  with  SS.  Lucia  and  George,  an  admirable  example  of  his 
middle  period  (best  light  in  the  morning). 

Opposite,  to  the  left,  in  the  Contrada  Giacomo  Zanella,  stands 
the  unfinished  Palazzo  Thiene  (now  the  Banca  Popolare),  the 
front  designed  by  Palladia  (1556),  the  rear,  an  early-Renaissance 
structure,  facing  the  Contrada  Porti.  —  Opposite  to  it,  in  the  last- 
named  street,  rises  the  richly  ornamented  Palazzo  Porto-Bak- 
BARAN  (PL  B,  C,  2),  by  Palladio  (1570),  and  at  the  JST.  end  of  the 
,  street,  to  the  left  (No.  11),  are  the  Gothic  Pal.  Porto,  with  an  attrac- 
v^ve  early-Renaissance  portal  of  1481,  and  two  Palazzi  Colleoni,  of 
wlBllftll'tee  (No.  13)  is  Gothic  (15th  cent.),  with  a  fine  colonnade  and 
0^ki(\  the  other  (No.  15)  by  Palladio  (1552). 

'  Tu   till'  Contrada  San  Marco,    beyond   the  Bacchif?lione,    on  the  right, 
are   the  P'll.  Folco   (PI.  B,  1 ;   formerly  Pal.  Franceschini),   by  Ottavio 
"Brrtotti  (1770),   and   the  Pal.  Dalle  Ore-Qioirini  (formerly  Pal.  Capra), 
with  a  beautiful  garden  in  the  early  Italian  style. 

From  the  Contrada  Porti  we  proceed  through  the  Contrada 
Riale,  past  the  PcrZ.  Cordellina,  by  Ott.  Calderari  (1776;  right), 
to  the  Contrada  San  Lorenzo,  immediately  to  the  left  in  which  is 
the  Pal.  Tecchio  (formerly  Pal.  Caldogni),  by  Palladio  (?;  1575). 
Farther  to  the  N.  rises  the  Pal.  Repeta  (now  the  Banca  d^ Italia; 
PL  B,  2),  a  baroque  structure  by  Ant.  Muttoni  (1710).  —  To  the 
left,  in  the  piazza  of  the  same  name,  stands  the  church  of  — 

San  Lorenzo  (PI.  B,  2),  a  fine  Gothic  building  of  1280-1344. 
The  interior  (restored  in  1906-11)  contains  the  tomb  of  Bart. 
Montagna  (p.  323),  the  Renaissance  mural  monument  of  Leonardo 
Porto  (d.  1562),  and,  in  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  frescoes 
of  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Peter  (injured),  by  Montagna.  —  In 
front  of  the  church  is  a  statue  of  Giacomo  Zanella  (1820-88), 
the  poet,  by  C.  Spazzi  (1893). 

In  the  S.  part  of  this  street,  known  as  the  Contrada  Pozzo  Rosso, 
is  (left;  No.  8)  the  Pal.  Valmarana  (PL  B,  2),  by  Palladio  (1566), 
and  in  the  Contrada  Cantarane  (PL  A,  B,  2 ;  right)  is  the  Pal.  Mala- 
spina  (formerly  Pal.  Vecchia),  by  (jiorgio  Massari  (1750). 

In  the  W.  part  of  the  town  is  the  church  of  San  Rocco  (PI.  A,  2), 
with  a  high-altar-piece  by  Giov.  BurinconsUillo :  Madonna  enthroned  with 
SS.  Sebastian,  Bernard,  Peter,  and  Paul,  remarkable  for  its  fine  colouring 
(1502).  —  A  little  to  the  N.  is  the  Porta  Santa  Croce  (PL  A,  1),  erected 
after  1381  by  the  Scaligers  (p.  299),  with  a  huge  circular  tower. 

In  the  Giardino  Salvi  (PI.  A,  3),  outside  the  Porta  Castello  (p.  324), 
is  preserved  a  loggia  by  Palladio.  —  In  the  Borgo  San  Felice,  which  be- 
gins here,  lies  the  Romanesque  church  of  Santi  Felice  e  Fortmiato,  dat- 
ing from  the  12th  cent,  but  modernized  in  the  interior  in  1671;  in  the 
14th  cent,  a  wall-gallery  was  added  to  the  lofty  campanile  (1160). 

Beyond  the  Villa  Arriqoni  (PL  C,  4),  on  the  other  side  of  the 
railway,  we  traverse  the  Portici  di  Monte  B6rico  (PL  C,  4,  5),  an 
Babdjjkicb's  Northern  Italy.    Htli  Edit.  gj 
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arcade  710  yds.  long,  erected  by  Ant.  Muttoni  in  1746,  which  was 
sharply  contested  in  1848  by  Italian  irregular  troops  and  the 
Austrians.  This  arcade  leads  past  the  cross-roads  mentioned  below 
to  the  pilgrimage-church  of  the  — 

Madonna  del  Monte  (PI.  C,  6),  built  in  1668  by  Af/.  Burella 
(if  Bologna,  on  the  model  of  the  Eotonda.  The  present  left  transept 
is  formed  by  the  small  Gothic  church  of  1428;  in  the  sacristy, 
*Bart.  Muntafina,  Pieta  (1500).  The  old  refectory  of  the  mon- 
astery (shown  by  the  sacristan)  contains  the  Banquet  of  Gregory 
the  Great  by  P.  Veronese  (1572),  torn  to  pieces  in  1848  but  restor- 
ed with  the  aid  of  the  copy  in  the  Pinacoteca. 

From  the  cross-roads  (PI.  C,  5;  295  ft.),  where  a  fine  view  i.s 
obtained  of  the  town  and  the  Alps,  a  road  leads  to  the  E.  al, 
the  hill  (comp.  PI.  C,  D,  5),  from  which  a  (2  aiin.)  footpath 4fv«i" 
to  the  right,  passing  the  villa  of  the  writer  ^7?/.  Fogazzarq,{184 
1911)  and  the  Villa  Valmarana  (*Frescoes  by  Tiepolo,  early  wo'  ks 
in  excellent  preservation),  to  (10  min.)  the  —  '• 

Rotonda  Palladiana,  at  the  N.E.  base  of  the  Monti  Beriei. 
This  is  a  square  building,  now  much  dilapidated,  with  an  Ionic 
colonnade  on  each  side.  In  the  centre  is  a  circular  domed  hall.  Visi- 
tors admitted  (ring  at  the  gate  of  the  farm,  to  the  right  of  the  main 
entrance;  Y2  ^^■)- 

The  Cimiteru,  laid  out  by  Giacomo  Verda,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town 
(via  the  Borgo  Scroffa,  PI.  D,  1),  contains  the  modern  tomb  of  Palladio. 

From  Vicenza  to  Tkeviso,  37>/2  M.,  railway  iu  2-2'/4  hrs.  (fares  .5  fr.  50, 
4  fr.,  2  fr.  40  c).  —  5  M.  Lisiera  is  the  station  for  the  large  villapro  of 
Qiiinto  Vicentino,  l'/>  M.  to  the  E.,  with  the  Villa  Thiciie,  designed  by 
Palladio.  — Bevond  (10  M.)  Carmiqnano  di  Brenta  we  cross  the  Brenta. — 
15  M.  Cittadeila  (160ft. ;  Alb.  Roma:  C'appeUo).  with  .SfiOO  inhah.,  juiif- 
rion  of  thu  Padua  and  Bassano  railway  (p.  29).  The  town,  with  its  well- 
preserved  mediEEval  *Walls,  was  founded  in  1220  by  the  Padnans  for  pro- 
tection against  the  Trcvisans,  who  liad  built  Castelfranoo  in  1218.  The 
Cathedral  contains  a  Last  Supper  by  Tacopo  Bassano.  About  2'/4  M.  to  the 
N.  of  Cittadeila,  on  the  Castelfranoo  road,  lies  tlic  village  of  GaUiera 
Veneta  (Sole,  modest),  with  a  handsome  cbMteaii  ami  park  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Anna  of  Austria.  —  22  M.  Castelfranco  Veneto,  sec  p.  29.  — 
371/2  M.  Trevisn  (p.  419). 

Fro.m  Vicknza  to  Recoaro,  21;  M.,  steam-tramway  in  2-2^/^  Ins. 
(fares  2  fr.  40,  1  fr.  20  c),  starting  near  the  railway -station  (PI.  A,  .S;. 
Principal  stations:  d'/j  M.  TaverneUe  {\i.  i2'A);  1  M.  Mantecrhio  Maggiore 
(235  ft.;  Alb.  Posa  d'Oro),  with  the  imposing  Villa  Cordellina  (frcsepcs 
by  Tiepolo;  to  the  right),  commanded  by  two  mined  castles;  8  M.  San 
VitaJe,  whence  a  branch-line  runs  to  Arzignann  and  Chiampo,  while  our 
line  ascends  the  Aqnn  Vallci/  between  the  basaltic  spurs  of  the  Alps.  — 
l»'/4  M.  Fn?rf(7/jf??o'(870  ft. ;  Alb.  delle  Aljiil,  a  small  town  with  6800  in- 
habitants. —  The  (2fi  M.)  chalvbeate  Baths  of  Recoaro  (1160  ft. ;  Or.- 
Not.  Giorfictti,  V.  8-12  fr..  Eden  Bold,  at  the  sjiriugs:  Alb.  Forthna, 
Alb.  Trcftencrn,  C'ittd  di  Genora,  etc.,  in  the  town:  Eeale  Stahilrmcnto 
Idroelcttrncinesitcrapicn,  a  large  bath-honse),  visited  annually  by  7-8000 
persons  in  the  season  f.Iune-Sept.) ,  are  finely  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Monte  Spits  (3040  ft.).  The  springs  rise  at  Becoaro  Fonti,  1  M. 
above  the  town.  Excursions:  over  the  Passn  della  Lora  to  Giazza,  seo 
p,  313;  from  the  Rifugio  Schio  (4880  ft,),  3  hrs.  to  the  N,W„  to  the  W. 
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via  the  Bocchctta  del  Fundi  to  the  C'ima  di  Fusta,  see  p.  313;  via  the 
Passo  Campogrosso  (1780  ft),  either  to  the  N.W.  to  (2  hrs.)  Vallarsa  (sec 
below)  or  to  "the  N.  to  3Ionte  Baffelan  (5875  ft.),  the  Corne'to  (6240  ft.), 
and  the  Piano  delle  Fugazzc  (see  below).  —  A  good  road  (motor- dili- 
gence to  Schio  and  to  Eovereto,  n.  24)  leads  from  Rccoaro  via  the  Passo 
Xon  (2200  ft.)  and  Stnro  (2070  ft.)  to  (7  M.)  Valli  del  Signori  (1145  ft.), 
situated  in  the  Leogra  Vallei/,  3  M.  above  Torrebelvicino  (see  below)  on 
the  Vicenza  road.  Thence  it  ascends  the  valley  to  the  (14  M.)  Piano 
delle  Fxgazze  (3795  ft.;  *H6t.  Dolomiti,  R.  from  S'/a,  P-  MO  fr.),  on 
the  Austrian  frontier,  between  the  Cornetto  (see  above)  and  the  Monte 
Pasuhio  (7335  ft.),  and  thence  via  (20  M.)  VaUarsa  (2670  ft.;  inu)  and 
down  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Arsa  to  (SO^/a  M.)  Rovereto  (p.  24). 

From  Vicenza  to  Schio,  20  M.,  railway  in  3/4-IV4  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  35, 
2  fr.  40,  1  fr.  50  c).  8  M.  Dueville  (185  ft.).  ISVz  M.  Thiene  (480  ft. ; 
Alb.  della  Luna),  a  town  with  7400  inhab.  and  a  chateau  containing 
frescoes  by  P.  Veronese,  is  the  junction  for  the  line  to  Rocchette  and 
Asiago  (see  below).  —  Farther  on  in  the  Leogra  valley  lies  Schio  (635  ft.; 
Alb.  Croce  d^Oro,  near  the  cathedral,  R.  from  2  fr.),  a  town  with  10,200 
inhab.,  a  glass-factory,  and  extensive  wool-factories,  the  largest  of  which 
is  the  Lanificio  Eossi,  founded  by  Al.  Rossi  (1819-98),  who  laid  out  a 
workmen's  colony.  The  cathedral  of  San  Pietro  is  of  the  18th  century. 
Schio  is  a  good  starting-point  for  eKCursions.  — ■  From  Schio  a  motor- 
diligence  plies  to  Rovereto  and  Recoaro,  and  steam-tramways  run  to  the 
W.  to  (2Vo  M.)  Torrebelvicino  (855  ft. ;  see  above),  and  to  the  N.  via 
(51/2  M.)  Piovene  (915  ft.)  and  (6V4  M.)  RoccheUe  (see  below)  to  (12  M.) 
Arsiero  (1170  ft.;  Alb.  Bortolan),  the  chief  place  in  the  Val  d'Astico. 

From  Vicenza  to  Asiago,  84  M.,  railway  and  steam-tramway  (partly 
rack- and -pinion)  in  3-3'/4  hrs.  From  Vicenza  to  flSVa  M.)  Thiene,  see 
above.  The  steam-tramway  proceeds  to  the  N.  via  fnVj  M.)  Carre  (720  ft.) 
and  (19  M.)  Chinppann-Caltrano,  then  to  the  N.W.  in  the  Val  d'Astico, 
to  (201/2  M.)  RocctLette  (665  ft.),  the  junction  for  the  line  to  Schio  and 
Arsiero  (see  above),  with  large  weaving -mills  and  a  brewery.  Beyond 
Rocchette,  where  carriages  are  changed,  we  cross  the  deep  bed  of  the  Astico 
and  ascend  in  windings  to  (22V2  M.)  C'ogollo  (1170  ft.),  where  the  rack-and- 
pinion  section  of  31/2  M-  begins  (fine  views).  —  26V2M.  CampieUo  (3115  ft.) 
and  (28  M.)  Tresch'e-Conca  (3435  ft.)  are  the  first  villages  on  the  AUipiano 
dei  Sette  Comuni.  a  barren  plateau  with  about  30,000  inhab.  of  Bavarian 
and  Tyrolese  origin,  who,  however,  now  mostlv  speak  Italian  only.  —  29  M. 
Cesima  (3450  ft.);  321/2  M.  Canove  di  Roana'i3270  ft.).  —  34  M.  Asiago 
(3280  ft.;  Alb.  Croce  Bianca;  Alb.  Venezia;  Mondo;  Paradiso;  Rosa), 
the  capital  of  the  Sette  Comuni,  frequented  as  a  summer -resort  by  the 
Venetians,  with  2000  inhab.  and  a  museum  of  prehistoric  antiquities. 
From  Asiago  through  the  Val  Frenzela  to  Valstagna,  see  p.  27;  to  (151/2  M.) 
Arsiero  (see  above)  and  via  Lavarone  through  the  Centa  Valley  to  Caldo- 
nazzo  (p.  26),  see  Baedeker's  Eastern  Alps. 

From  Vicenza  to  Bassano  (p.  27),  21  M.,  steam-tramway  in  is/^hr., 
via  (17  M.)  Marostica  (350  ft.;  Alb.  del  Cappello),  a  town  with  4300  inhab., 
numerous  straw-plaiting  factories,  a  pretty  market-place,  and  a  mediaeval 
town  wall  with  battlements. 

Steam-tramway  via  Ponte  di  Barbarano  and  Noventa  to  Montagnana 
(p.  321),  29  M.,   in"  2  St.  20  Min. 


Between  Vicenza  and  Padua  are  (35  M.)  Lerino  and  (39^/2  M.) 
Poiana  di  Granfion.    To  the  S.,  the  Monti  Euganei  (p.  456). 

431/2  M.  Padua,  see  p.  330. 

From  Padda  to  Montebelluna  (Belluno),  281/2  M.,  railway  in  I1/4- 
11/2  hr.  (fares  4  fr.  20,  3  fr.  15,  1  fr.  95  c).  This  line,  diverging  to  the 
N.  from  that  to  Verona,  crosses  the  Brenta  to  (3  M.)  Vigoddrzere  (56  ft. ; 
light  railway,  see  p.  331),  —  H  M,  Camposampiero  (79  ft.),  junction  for 
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the  lino  to  Bassauo  (p.  29).  —  18  M.  Castelfranco  Veneto,  see  p.  29.  — 
22</-,  M.  Fanzolo,  with  fine  frescoes  hy  Paolo  Veronese  and  Batt.  Zelotti, 
at  the  Villa  Emo  (1551).  —  28i/j  M.  Montebelbina,  see  p.  416. 
From  Padua  to  Venice  via  Fusina,  see  p.  340. 

To  the  left,  as  the  train  proceeds,  are  seen  the  distant  Venetian 
Alps.  At  (52  M.)  Ponte  di  Brenta  (46  ft.;  p.  340)  we  cross  the 
Brenta.  —  58 Va  M.  Dolo  (26  ft.;  p.  340).  —  Near  (61  M.)  Marano 
a  canalized  arm  of  the  Brenta  (Canale  di  Mirano)  is  crossed. 

66Y2M.Mestre  (13  ft.;  Raihvay Restaurant),  apoor  country- 
town  with  6500  inhab.,  is  the  junction  for  the  lines  via  Treviso  to 
Belluno  (R.  53)  and  to  Udine  and  Pontebba  (RR.  54,  7),  and  for  the 
line  via  Cervignano  to  Trieste  (R.  55).  Tramway  to  Mirano  (6^4  M., 
in  37  min.).  Mestre  (garage  at  the  station,  the  Piazza  Barche,  and 
the  Piazza  Umberto  Primo)  and  San  Giuliano  (electric  railway  and 
lagoon-steamer,  see  p.  345)  are  motor-car  stations  for  Venice. 

Soon,  in  the  distance,  we  see  the  towers  of  Venice,  which,  with 
Murano  and  Burano  (both  on  the  left),  rises  from  the  sea  as  we 
approach  Fort  Marghera.  On  the  right  is  Bottenigo,  the  future 
coal-port  of  Venice.  The  train  now  reaches  a  Bridge  (2V4  M.  long; 
222  arches  of  31  ft.  span),  built  in  1846  and  widened  in  1910-11, 
•  by  which  it  crosses  the  Lagnna  Veneta  (p.  296)  in  8  minutes.  To 
the  left  are  the  masts  supporting  the  high-tension  line  from  the 
electric  power-works  at  the  Cellina  Falls  (p.  421). 

71  "4  ^-  Venice,  see  p.  340.  : 

51.  Padua. 

Railway  Stations,  l.  Stazione  Ferroviaria  (PI.  D,  1),  the  princi- 
pal station,  1/2^-  from  the  Piazza  Cavour,  for  the  Verona-Venice  (R.  50), 
Venice-Bnlogna  (R.  61),  Padua-Bassano  (p.  29),  and  Padua -Montehellnna 
(p.  329)  lines.  Town-a.srency  (p.  xvii)  at  Via  Cavour  13.  —  2.  Stazione 
Santa  Sofia  (PI.  E,  3),  for  the  steam-tramways  to  Piove  di  Sacco  and  to 
Conselve  and  Bagnoli. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxi).  Gk.-Hot.  Royat.  Savoie  (PI.  a:  D,  4),  Piazza 
Cavour,  R.  3-41/2.  omn.  3/.,-l  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Gr.-Hot.  Storione 
(PI.  e;  C,  D,  4),  Via  San  Canziano,  with  restaurant  (fine  room),  R.  from 
3,  P.  8-10  fr.,  good:  Alb.  Fanti  Stem.a  d' Oro  (PI.  b:  D,  3).  Piazza 
Garibaldi,  R.  2V2-I,  omn.  1  fr.,  well  spoken  of,  also  with  a  frequented 
restaurant;  Alb.  al  Sole  (hotel  meubl(5) .  near  the  Piazza  Garibaldi, 
R.  2-4  fr.,  plainer.  —  Alb.  al  Paradiso  (PI.  c;  D,  31,  Piazza  Garibaldi, 
R.  IV2-2V2.  plain  but  good;  Alb.  Croci  Bianche  (PI.  f:  D,  E,  5),  Piazza 
del  Santo,  frer|ncnted  Ijy  pilgrims;  Alb.  Leon  Bianco  (PI.  g;  D,  4),  near 
the  Piazza  Cavour;  Alb. -Ristor arte  alla  Stazione  (PI.  d;  C,  D,  1), 
near  the  prinoij)al  station,  R.  2  fr.,  quite  unpretending.  —  The  drinking- 
water  is  excellent.    In  summer  the  mosquitoes  are  troublesome  (p.  xxiii). 

Caf6s.  The  *C'a/f(>  Pedrncchi  (PI.  C.P. ;  D,  4),  near  the  Piazza  Ca- 
vour, erected  in  1831  in  the  classicist  style  by  Gins.  .lapelli,  was  at  that 
time  the  largest  cafe  in  Europe,  and  is  still  the  pride  of  the  town  (open 
all  night);  C.  Pnsta,  opposite  Pedrocchi's;  C.  Guerrana,  at  the  corner 
of  the  Piazza  Garibaldi.  —  Restaurants  at  the  hotels;  Birrcria  Stnp- 
patn  (with  rooms),  Via  Eremitani  3  (PI.  D,  3);  Rotnnda  ('P\.  C,  1),  open- 
air  restaurant  with  a  summer-theatre,  on  the  bastion  beside  the  Barriera 
Mazzini.  -  Wine  Rooms.  Fiaschetteria  Randi,  Piazza  Garibaldi;  Fia' 
ichetteria  FratclU  Penam,  Via  Turchia  6  (PI,  C,  P,  4),  with  cq14  vJa«(l»i 
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the  Garages  Riuniti,  Piazza  Cavour  9  and  Piazza  del  Municipio. 

Tram-way  (lO  c.)  frum  the  main  station  via  the  Corso  del  Popolo 
(PI.  D,  1-3)  and  Piazza  Cavoiir  (PI.  D,  4),  to  Bassanello  (comp.  PI.  C,  8) 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  via  the  Piazza  Mazzini  (PL  C,  2),  Piazza 
dell'  Unita  d'ltalia  (PL  C,  4),  and  Piazza  del  Santo  (PL  D,  5)  to  the  Piaz- 
zale  Pontecorvo  (PL  E,  5). 

Electric  Light  Railways,  l.  From  the  Piazza  Garibaldi  via  the 
Barriera  Mazzini  (PL  C,  2)  to  Arcella  and  Yigodarzere  (p.  329).  —  2.  From 
the  main  station  to  Piazzola  sul  Brenta.  —  3.  From  the  Piazza  dell' 
Unita  d'ltalia  (PL  C,  4)  every  20  min.  via  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  Bar- 
riera Euganea  (PL  A,  5),  and  Tencarola  to  Teolo  (p.  456)  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  via,  Abano  Bagni  (30  c.)  to  Torreglia  (p.  456).  —  4.  From 
the  Piazza  Garibaldi  to  Fusina  (Venice),  see  p.  340. 

Booksellers  (also  photographs).  Libreria  alV  Universita ,  in  the 
University  (p.  333);  A.  Draghi,  Via  Cavour  9.  —  Post  &  Telegraph 
Office  (PL  U,  4),  Piazzetta  Pedrocchi,  near  the  Piazza  Cavour. 

Public  Collections,  etc.  (comp.  p.  xxvii): 

Biblioteca  Antoniana  (p.  337),  week-days,  9-12  &  2-4,  free. 

Madonna  deWAreiia  (p.  332),  week-days,  9-4,  1  f r. :  Sun.  &  holidays, 
9-2,  20  c. 

Museo  Antoniana,  see  Biblioteca  Antoniana. 

Mtiseo  Civico  (p.  337),  week-days,  9-4,  50  c;  Sun.  &  holidays,  9-1,  free. 

Salone  (p.  334),  on  week-days  at  any  time,  on  Sun.  till  2p.m.  only;  50  c. 

University  Libranj  (p.  334),  week-days,  9-4. 

Chief  Attractions  (11/2  day).  1st  Day.  Morning:  Madonna  dell'Areua 
(p.  332);  Eremitani  (p.  333);  Piazza  dei  Frutti  and  Piazza  dclle  Erbe,  with 
the  Salone  (p.  334);  Piazza  dell'  Unita  d'ltalia  (p.  334).  Afternoon:  Piazza 
del  Santo,  with  the  Scuola  del  Santo  (p.  337)  and  Cappella  San  Giorgio 
(p.  337) ;  Botanic  Garden  (p.  338) ;  Santa  Giustina  (p.  339).  —  2nd  Day. 
Morning:  Sant'  Antonio  (p.  335);  Museo  Civico  (p.  337).  —  Artists  and 
scholars  may  obtain  free  tickets  for  the  Madonna  dell' Arena  and  the 
Salone  at  the  Municipio  (p.  334;  Divisione  Terza,  on  the  3rd  floor),  for 
the  Museo  Civico  through  the  curator. 

Padua  (40  ft.),  Ital.  Pddova,  Lat.  Patavium,  tlie  capital  of  a 
province  and  see  of  a  bishop,  with  51,400  inhab.  (incl.  a  garrison 
of  3000  men),  lies  on  the  Bacchiglione,  which  flows  through  it  in 
several  branches.  Its  narrow  streets  are  generally  flanked  with 
low  '■PorticV  or  arcades,  but  some  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  have 
been  widened  by  the  removal  of  the  portici.  The  outer  quarters 
consist  largely  of  gardens.  Some  of  the  numerous  bridges  over  the 
different  arms  of  the  river  date  from  the  Roman  period.  Padua  is 
an  industrial  town  and  carries  on  an  important  trade  in  agri- 
cultural produce  (exportation  of  fowls  and  eggs). 

Padua,  according  to  Virgil,  traces  its  origin  to  Anteuor,  the  mythical 
king  of  Troy,  brother  of  Priam,  and  under  Augustus  it  was  the  wealthiest 
town  in  Upper  Italy.  It  was  probably  the  birthplace  of  Livy,  the  historian 
(59  B.C. -17  A. D.).  All  the  ancient  monuments  were  destroyed  during  the 
immigration  of  the  barbarian  hordes.  In  the  middle  ages  the  town,  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Ezzelino  da  Romano  (p.  28)  in  1237-56,  sided  with 
the  Guelphs,  and  in  1318  it  appointed  lacopo  da  Carrara  to  the  Signoria. 
The  princes  of  his  family  were  much  harrassed  by  the  Scaligers  of 
Verona  and  the  republic  of  Venice  and  at  length  succumbed  in  1405,  when 
Padua  was  annexed  to  Venetia.  The  University,  founded  by  Bishop 
Giordano  in  1222  and  extended  by  Emp.  Frederick  II.  in  1238,  rendered 
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Padua  a  fa'uous  seat  of  learning  tlironghont  the  middle  ages  and  the 
Renaissance  period,  and  N.  Italy  is  chiefly  indebted  to  her  for  its  culture. 
In  the  History  of  Art  also  Padua  is  an  important  place,  its  reputa- 
tion as  the  chief  seat  of  Italian  learning  having  attracted  many  artists. 
The  Florentine  masters  Giotto,  Andrea  del  Caatayno,  Paolo  Uccello,  Fra 
Fili])po  Lippi,  Donatello  (1443-53J,  and  Leon  Batt.  Alberti  found  abun- 
dant occupation  here.  Tlie  native  artists  were  introduced  to  tlie  antique 
by  the  Florentines  and  the  classical  scholars;  and  the  school  of  art  founded 
here  by  Francesco  Squarcione  (1397-1474)  exhibits  a  peculiar  doctrinaire 
character.  Squarcione,  though  not  a  professional  artist,  made  a  valuable 
collection  of  works  of  art  during  his  travels,  and  caused  young  artists 
to  make  drawings  from  these  models.  The  austere  style  peculiar  to  the 
Padnan  pictures  is  perhaps  due  to  this  doctrinaire  training  of  the  artists 
and  to  the  influence  of  Donatello.  The  greatest  master  of  the  school  of 
.Squarcione  and  of  lacopo  Bellini  (p.  351),  who  worked  in  Padua  for  a  time, 
was  Andrea  Mantegiia  (1430-1506;  comp.  p.  315),  who  exliibits  an  almost 
northern,  Albrecht-Diirer-like  severity  of  style.  The  chief  work  of  hi* 
early  period  is  in  the  church  of  the  Eremitani. 

From  the  Main  Raihvaij  Station  (PI.  D,  1)  we  follow  the  new 
CoESO  DEL  PopoLO  (PI.  D,  1-3;  tramway,  see  p.  331),  crossing  the 
Bacchiglione,  to  (6  min.)  the  new  Giardino  Pubblico  (PI.  D,  2). 
Adjoining  tlie  gardens  of  the  Arena,  wliich  show  the  oval  outlines 
of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  rises  the  — 

Madonna  dell'  Arena  (PI.  D,  3),  an  oblong  chapel  erected 
by  Scrovegno  in  1303  and  decorated  in  1305  with  a  series  of 
**Frescoes  by  Giotto  (pp.  xliii  et  seq. ;  restored  by  Botti  in  1869). 
Adui.,  see  p.  331.  Morning-light  best.  Catalogues  are  provided 
for  the  use  of  visitors. 

These  frescoes  represent  the  History  or  the  Virgin  and  Christ, 
from  the  apocryphal  Proto-Evangelium  and  the  New  Testament,  and  end, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  with  tlie  Last  Judgment,  painted  on  the 
entrance  wall.  The  lower  part  of  this  last  work,  much  injured,  was  prob- 
ably executed  chiefly  by  Giotto's  pupils,  but  tlie  master-hand  is  revealed 
in  the  youthful  Christ  at  the  top,  surrounded  by  apostles,  angels,  and 
saints.  The  paintings  on  the  side-walls  are  arranged  in  four  rows,  one 
above  another.  The  Uppermost  Row  (beginning  to  the  right  of  the  choir- 
arch)  relates  the  history  of  the  Virgin  from  the  rejection  of  Joacliim's 
sacrifice  to  Mary's  bridal  procession.  The  Birth  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
Presentation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Temple  show  scrupulous  fidelity  to 
nature.  —  The  Second  Row  begins  with  the  Annunciation  (choir-arch), 
and  depicts  the  youth  of  Christ  and  his  ministry  up  to  tlie  expulsion  of  the 
money-changers  from  the  Temple.  The  finest  scenes  are  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  the  Flight  to  Egypt,  and  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  —  The 
grandest  flight  of  Giotto's  imagination  is  seen  in  some  of  the  paintings 
in  the  Third  Row,  mainly  devoted  to  the  Passion.  The  representation 
of  Christ's  sorrows  as  beginning  with  the  Corruption  of  Judas  (to  the 
left  of  the  choir-wall)  is  a  fine  dramatic  touch.  In  the  Crucifixion  Giotto 
has  not  only  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  the  nobility  of  his  conception 
of  the  Sufferer,  but  has  added  a  most  effective  and  pathetic  feature  in  the 
small  winged  angels,  who  show  every  degree  of  sympathy  and  sorrow. 
The  gem  of  the  series,  however,  is  the  *Pieta,  or  Christ  wept  over  by  the 
Virgin  and  bis  friends.  —  The  IjOwest  Row  consists  of  allegorical  figures 
of  the  Virtues  and  Vices  in  grisaille,  and  leads  up  to  the  Last  Judgment. 
The  Christ  enthroned  with  angels,  above  the  choir-arch,  shows  that  Giotto 
was  as  much  at  liome  in  the  domain  of  placid  gracefulness  as  in  that  of 
(Mnotion  and  passion.  -  The  Frescoes  in  the  Choir  (Death,  Assumption, 
and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin)  are  by  a  later  hand   and  of  little  import- 
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ance.  By  the  rear  wall  is  the  monument  of  the  founder  of  the  churcli 
(d.  1336),  by  Andreolo  de  Sanctis,  of  Venice.  On  the  altar,  in  front  of 
this,  is  a  figure  of  the  Madonna  by  Giovanni  Pisano,  to  whom  also  the 
statue  of  Scrovegno,  in  the  sacristy,  to  the  left,  may  be  ascribed. 

From  the  Arena  we  proceed  to  the  Piazza  Eremitani  and  the 
Eremitani  (PI.  D,  3),  an  old  Augustine  church  of  the  middle  of 
the  13th  cent.,  restored  in  1880,  containing  *Fiiescoes  hj  Andrea 
Mantegna  and  his  contemporaries  of  the  school  of  Squarcione, 
which  are  amongthemostimportant  examples  ofNorthernltalian  art. 

Nave.  By  the  entrance- wall  are  two  painted  altars  of  terracotta, 
probably  by  Giov.  3Iinello,  that  to  the  right  with  a  fresco  of  1511.  On 
the  riglit  and  left  are  the  elaborate  Gothic  tombs  of  Ubertino  da  Carrara 
(1338-45)  and  lacopo  (il  Minore)  da  Carrara  (1345-50),  by  Andreolo  de 
Sanctis,  hrought  hither  from  the  church  of  Sant'  Agostiuo  (pulled  down 
in  1820).  In  the  centre  of  the  left  wall  is  the  tomb  of  the  jurist  Bena- 
vides  (d.  1582),  by  the  Florentine  B.  Ammanati,  executed  in  1546. 

On  the  walls  of  the  Choir  are  poor  frescoes,  ascribed  to  Guariento  : 
Astronomical  representations.  Scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Augustine  (re- 
painted), etc.  —  Sacristy  (entrance  from  the  choir,  to  the  left) :  Guido 
Reni,  John  the  Baptist. 

The  Cappella  Santi  Iacopo  e  Cbistoforo  (fee  50  c),  adjoining  the 
nave  on  the  right,  is  embellished  with  celebrated  frescoes,  damaged 
yet  still  very  attractive,  with  ornamentation  showing  the  indebtedness 
of  the  School  of  Squarcione  to  its  study  of  the  antique.  The  Evangelists 
on  the  ceiling  are  the  poorest  and  probably  the  earliest  part  of  the  work. 
The  four  upper  sections  on  the  wall  on  the  right  also  are  by  inferior 
artists;  the  two  highest  scenes,  representing  St.  James  as  a  worker  of 
miracles,  and  St.  James  before  the  king,  are  by  an  unknown  master  (Bono 
da  Ferrara?) ;  central  section,  St.  Christopher  witli  the  Infant  Christ,  by 
Bono  da  Ferrara,  Adoration  of  the  giant  saint,  by  Ansuino  da  Forii. 
The  paintings  on  the  wall  and  vaulting  of  the  recesses  of  the  choir  are 
by  Niccolo  Pizzolo,  an  able  Paduan,  who  died  young;  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin  was  probably  finished  by  Mantegna.  By  far  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  *Piotures  with  which  Andrea  Mantegna  completed  the 
cycle  between  1453  and  1459.  The  left  wall  presents  to  us  the  life  of 
St.  James  from  his  call  to  his  execution.  The  lower  scenes  exhibit  greater 
ability  and  maturity  than  the  upper,  so  that  we  can  trace  the  master's 
progress  step  by  step.  The  Execution  and  Burial  of  St.  Christopher,  the 
lowest  pictures  on  the  right  wall,  subsequently  added  by  Mantegna,  are 
sadly  injured.  —  The  large  terracotta  altar -relief  of  the  Madonna  and 
saints  is  by  Giov.  da  Pisa,  one  of  Donatello's  assistants,  but  has  been 
spoiled  by  a  modern  coat  of  paint. 

The  Corso  del  Popolo  ends  at  the  Piazza  Gtaribaldi  (PI.  D,  3), 
whence  we  follow  the  short  Via  Cavour  on  the  S.  to  the  Piazza 
Gavour  (PI.  D,  4),  which,  with  the  neighbouring  Via  Otto  Febbraio 
(PI.  D,  4),  on  the  S.,  now  form  the  chief  centre  of  life  and  business. 

In  the  Via  Otto  Febbraio,  to  the  right,  is  the  Caffe  Pedrocchi 
(p.  330).  —  On  the  left  stands  the  — 

University  (PL  D,  4),  usually  called  'II  Bo ',  from  a  celebrated 
mediteval  tavern  with  the  sign  of  the  ox  (bove)  which  existed  here 
until  1493.  In  the  handsome  colonnades  in  the  court,  erected  in 
1552  by  Andrea  della  Valle,  are  numerous  names  and  armorial 
bearings  of  distinguished  'cives  academici'.  Handsome  aula.  The 
anatomical  theatre  resembles  that  in  Bologna  (p.  477). 
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In  the  Via  San  Biagio,  to  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  Cavonr,  is  the  new 
UniverMy  Library  (PI.  D,  4;  adm.,  see  p.  331;  librarian,  Prof.  Caputo). 
—  A  little  to  the  E.,  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Santa  Sofia,  stands  the  Eoman- 
esque  church  of  Santa  Sofia  (PI.  E,  4),  the  oldest  in  Padua,  the  choir 
being  very  primitive. 

Opposite  the  University  the  short  Via  del  Sale  and  the  Largo 
del  Municipio  lead  to  the  "W.  to  the  Piazza  dei  Feutti  and  the 
Piazza  delle  Erbe  (PI.  C,  4).  At  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  latter  is 
the  Palazzo  del  Municipio  (PI.  G,  D,  4),  of  the  16th  century.  — 
Between  the  piazzas  rises  the  Palazzo  clella  Ragione,  briefly  called 
the  Salone,  a  '■Juris  Basilica'  as  the  inscription  records,  erected 
in  1172-1219.    The  logge  were  added  in  1306. 

The  Salone  or  great  hall  on  the  upper  floor,  from  which  the  building 
derives  its  name,  was  altered  in  1420.  It  has  a  vaulted  wooden  ceiling 
and  is  90  yds.  in  length,  31  yds.  in  breadth,  and  79  ft.  in  height  (adm., 
see  p.  331 ;  entr.  by  the  staircase  on  the  S.  side  of  the  court  of  the  Muni- 
cipio). The  walls  are  adorned  with  over  300  frescoes,  painted  after  1420 
by  Giov,  Miretto  and  others  (much  retouched),  representing  the  influence 
of  the  constellations  and  the  seasons  on  mankind.  By  the  entrance-wall 
are  two  colossal  Egyptian  statues  of  Neith,  and  the  'Petrone'  or  'Pietra 
del  Vitupero'  (lapis  vitiiperii  et  cessionis  bonorum) ,  a  kind  of  stone 
pillory,  formerly  in  the  market-place,  on  which  defaulting  debtors  were 
exposed  to  the  jeers  of  the  populace.  The  hall  contains  also  a  large 
wooden  horse  which  seems  to  be  copied  from  the  horse  in  Donatello's 
monument  of  Gattamelata  (p.  335).  Behind  the  horse,  on  the  wall  to  the 
right,  is  the  tombstone  of  T.  Livius  Halys,  a  freedman  of  the  family  of 
the  historian  Ijivy  (p.  331). 

Adjacent,  in  the  Piazza  dell'  Unita  d'  Italia  (formerly  P.  dei 
Signori;  PI.  C,  4),  rises  the  Loggia  del  Consiglio,  an  elegant 
early-Renaissance  work  by  Ann.  Bassano  (1501),  consisting  of  an 
open  arcade  above  a  broad  flight  of  steps.  The  interior,  by  Biagio 
Bigio,  was  not  completed  until  1523-26.  In  front  stands  an  ancient 
Column  (erected  here  in  1405)  with  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  (p.  297). 

At  the  W.  end  of  the  piazza,  where  the  castle  erected  by  Uber- 
tino  da  Carrara  (p.  333)  in  1338-44  formerly  stood,  is  the  Pal.  del 
Capitanio,  once  the  seat  of  the  Venetian  governor,  which  was  rebuilt 
by  Falconetto  in  1532,  with  a  Renaissance  portal  and  an  imposing 
clock-tower.  Of  the  castle  of  the  Carrara  there  remain  only  the  Sala 
dei  Giganti,  with  a  portrait  of  Petrarch  by  Altichiero  (the  other 
frescoes  by  Altichiero,  Avanzo,  and  Guariento  were  completely 
painted  over  in  1540),  and  a  fragment  of  a  two-storied  loggia  in  the 
court  of  the  Scuola  Reale  Carrarese  (entr.  Via  dell'  Accademia; 
PI.  B,  4). 

The  Cathedral  (PI.  B,  4),  with  an  unfinished  facade,  was  built 
by  Andr.  della  Valle  and  Ag.  Righetto  in  1551-77,  in  the  late- 
Renaissance  style.  The  Treasury  [Tesoro)  contains  miniatures  of 
the  12-15th  centuries  and  handsome  ecclesiastical  vessels.  Adjoin- 
ing the  cathedral  on  the  N.  is  the  Baptistery,  an  elegant  brick 
structure  of  the  12th  cent.,  adorned  with  frescoes  of  1380,  ascribed 
to  Giusto  Padovano  (opened  by  the  sacristan). 
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In  the  atljaceut  Episcopal  Palace  (Vescovado)  is  a  hall  with  por- 
traits of  the  bishops,  painted  in  fresco  by  lac.  da  Montagnana,  and  a 
chapel  with  charming  early-Renaissance  decoration  (1491).  The  adjacent 
library  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter  contains  an  interesting  painting  by  Nice. 
Semitecolo  of  Venice  (1367). 

The  Casa  degli  Specchi,  Via  del  Vescovado  31  (PI.  B,  C,  4),  is  an 
elegant  Renaissance  structure  in  the  style  of  the  Lombardi  (p.  350). 


From  the  Via  Otto  Febbraio  (p.  333)  the  Via  San  Francesco, 
skirting  the  S.  side  of  the  university,  leads  to  the  Ponte  San  Lo- 
renzo (PI.  D,  4).  A  doubtful  tradition  identifies  No.  9  (3358)  in  this 
street  as  Dante's  House  (comp.  p.  339).  At  the  corner  of  the  street 
almost  opposite  is  a  mediaeval  sarcophagus  of  1283,  known  as  the 
Tomb  of  Antenor  (comp.  p.  331). 

A  few  paces  farther  on  is  the  Via  del  Santo,  leading  to  the  right 
to  the  (6  min.)  Piazza  del  Santo  (PI.  D,  5 ;  tramway,  p.  331).  Here,  in 
front  of  the  church,  rises  Donatello's  famous  equestrian  **Statue 
of  Gattamelata  (i?rasmo  daNarni;  d.  1443),  generalissimo  of 
the  Republic  of  Venice  in  1438-41.  This,  the  first  great  equestrian 
monument  made  in  bronze  in  Italy  since  antiquity,  was  cast  in  1447 
and  erected  in  1453. 

Sant'  Antonio  (PI.  D,  E,  5),  commonly  called  '■II  Santo',  the 
sepulchral  church  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  (b.  at  Lisbon  in  1195, 
d.  at  Arcella  in  1231),  was  erected  in  1232-1307,  with  a  ground- 
plan  borrowed  from  earlier  French  Gothic  churches.  This  huge 
structure  is  126  yds.  long  and  60  yds.  broad  across  the  transepts. 
On  the  exterior  are  two  slender  campanili  and  seven  domes  in  the 
oriental  style,  in  rivalry  with  St.  Mark's  church  at  Venice.  The 
unskilful  heightening  of  these  domes  in  1424  has  seriously  injured 
the  appearance  of  the  building.  The  interior,  restored  and  white- 
washed after  a  fire  in  1749,  is  now  being  gradually  redecorated. 
This  church  is  visited  every  year  by  crowds  of  pilgrims. 

The  modern  bronze  doors,  by  Camillo  Boito  (1895),  replace  the  ancient 
doors  of  wood.  Four  Gothic  niches  in  the  central  portal  contain  statuettes 
of  SS.  Francis,  Louis  of  Toulouse,  Anthony,  and  Bonaventura,  the  chief 
saints  of  the  Franciscan  order.  In  the  lunette  above  are  SS.  Bernardino 
and  Antonio  holding  the  monogram  of  Christ,  a  fresco  by  Mantegna  (1452). 

Inteeior.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  borne  by  twelve  pillars ;  the 
choir,  which,  with  the  ambulatory,  was  repainted  in  1910-11,  has  eight 
clustered  columns.  —  On  the  entrance-wall,  to  the  right,  is  the  tomb  of 
Ant.  Trombetta,  by  Riccio  (1522). 

Nave.  On  the  right  and  left  near  the  beginning  are  two  holy-water 
basins,  with  statuettes  of  John  theBaptist,  perhaps  by  Tullio  Lombardi(f), 
and  Christ,  by  Tiziano  Aspetti.  —  By  the  2nd  pillar  on  the  left,  Mon- 
ument of  Aless.  Contarini  (d.  1553),  Venetian  general,  with  six  slaves  as  sup- 
porters, by  Sanmicheli,  Al.  Vittoria,  and  others.  By  the  2nd  pillar  on  the 
right,  the  simple  and  chaste  monument  of  Caixl.  Pietro  Bembo  (d.l547),  by 
Sanmicheli.    The  busts  on  both  these  monuments  are  by  Danese  Cattaueo. 

Right  Aisle.  1st  Chapel:  on  the  left,  the  sarcophagus  of  General 
Gattamelata  (see  above),  and  on  the  right,  that  of  his  son  Giovanni  da 
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Anteroom  (to  the  right  of  the  staircase).  Riccio,  Half-figures  of 
the  Madonna  and  Mary  Magdalen,  from  a  Pieta  (from  San  Canziano; 
1530),  Terracotta  bust  (from  a  statue);  Guido  i)ia«go«i  (p.  452),  Portions 
of  a  terracotta  group  (Picta);  Bai't.  iie^Zawo,  Wood-carving  of  the  Madonna 
enthroned,  with  angels.  —  To  the  left  of  the  staircase  is  the  — 

Sala  Emo-Capodilista  (in  three  divisions).  The  first  two  divisions 
contain  Italian  paintings  of  the  15-16th  cent.,  mainly  Venetian.  —  1st  Divi- 
sion :  To  the  left,  *33.  Marco  Basaiti,  Madonna  between  SS.  Peter  and 
Liberale;  36.  Morone,  Madonna;  49.  Lor.  Lotto,  Madonna  and  saints. 
In  the  centre,  50.  Giorgione,  Panel  from  a  chest  (studio-piece).  —  2nd 
Division :  To  the  left,  175.  Boccaccio  Boccaccino,  Madonna  with  two 
saints.  ■ —  3rd  Division:  Works  mainly  of  the  17th  century.  On  an  easel, 
*56.  Giorgione,  Panel  from  a  chest. 

The  Adjoining  Rooms  contain  the  smaller  collections.  R.  I.  Glass, 
majolica  (incl.  the  coat-of-arms  of  a  majolica  painter),  and  porcelain. 
R.  II.  Costumes,  valuable  textiles,  lace.  R.  III.  Bronzes,  work  in  silver, 
etc.  In  the  centre.  Bronze  candelabrum,  by  Desiderio  da  Firenze.  R.  IV. 
Furniture  and  wood-carving;  in  the  centre,  ivory  carvings,  engraved  gems, 
etc.  R.  V.  Illuminated  MSS.,  incunabula,  ancient  documents,  early  plans 
of  the  town,  etc. 

The  Corridor  to  the  right  of  the  vestibule  of  the  large  hall  contains 
paintings  (14-18th  cent.).  1st  Division:  to  the  left,  399.  Squarcione,  Altar- 
piece  in  five  sections  with  St.  Jerome  in  the  middle  (ca.  1450;  injured).  To 
the  right,  works  by  Pietro  Loiighi  and  liis  son  Al.  Longhi  (p.  352) ;  pastels 
by  Rosalba  Carriera.  2nd  Division :  to  the  left,  416.  lac.  Bellini  (V), 
Christ  in  Hades,  part  of  the  altar-piece  mentioned  at  p.  401.  To  the  right, 
536.  Rogier  van  der  Weyden,  Descent  from  the  Cross  (copy).  3rd  Divi- 
sion: to  the  left,  461.  Boccaccio  Boccaccino,  Madonna  (in  an  old  frame). 

LARCiE  Hall.  End-wall,  Flemish  tapestry  representing  a  procession 
of  knights;  farther  on,  French  tapestry  (14th  cent.).  Paintings:  617.  Doni. 
L'ampagnola,  Beheading  of  the  Baptist ;  opposite,  *655.  Al.  Longhi,  Portrait 
of  a  Venetian  admiral;  *648.  G.  B.  Tiejwlo,  St.  Patrick,  Bishop  of  Ireland, 
healing  a  sick  man.  On  an  easel.  And.  Previtali,  Madonna  adored  by  the 
donor,  an  early  work  (1501). 

Last  Hall.  Back-wall:  *669.  Romanino,  Madonna  enthroned  with 
saints,  in  a  handsome  frame,  from  Santa  Giustina  (1513) ;  to  the  left,  663. 
Romanino,  Last  Supper  (1513) ;  665.  Luca  Longhi,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Justina 
(1562) ;  to  the  right, 672.  Ro7nanino,  Madonna  enthroned  with  two  saints  (1521). 

In  the  next  room :  29  paintings  in  tempera  by  Guariento  (Angel, 
St.  Matthew,  Madonna,  etc.),  from  the  chapel  of  the  castle  of  the  Carrara 
(p.  334).  —  The  Last  Rooms  contain  coins  and  medals ;  modern  paintings  and 
sculptures.  —  Library:  MSS.,  including  the  Codice  Carrarese  (14th  cent.), 
with  seven  portraits  of  princes ;  collection  of  books  relating  to  Padua.  — 
Archives:  Original  documents  concerning  the  canonization  ufSS.  Anthony 
and  Francis;  a  'Raccolta  Dantesca',  a  'Raccolta  Petrarchcsca',  etc. 

In  the  Via  Cesarotti,  No.  21  (E.  of  Sant'  Antonio),  stands  the 
Palazzo  Giustiniani  (Pi.  E,  5),  with  two  garden-houses  built  by 
Falconetto  for  Luigi  Cornaro  in  ir)24,  which,  though  dilapidated, 
are  among  the  finest  monuments  of  that  period.  The  frescoes  and 
stucco-work  are  in  the  style  of  Raphael's  Logge  in  the  Vatican. 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Piazza  del  Santo,  at  the  end  of  the  Via 
Orto  Botanico  (p.  337),  lies  the  Botanic  Garden  (PI.  D,  E,  6), 
founded  in  1545  (ring  at  the  gate).    Director,  Prof.  Saccardo. 

Among  the  interesting  old  trees  in  this  garden  is  the  Palma  di  Goethe 
(C'ham^roiM  humilig),  planted  about  1585,  visited  and  described  by  Goethe 
in  1786,  and  enclose(l  within  a  building  of  its  own.  —  The  main  build- 
ing contains  a  valuable  library  and  portraits  of  eminent  botanists  of  all 
countries. 
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The  Via  Donatello  leads  to  the  "W.  from  the  Botanic  Grarden  to 
the  quiet  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  Seeondo  (PI.  C,  D,  6), 
formerly  the  Prato  della  Valle.  In  the  centre  is  a  shady  promen- 
ade adorned  with  a  double  series  of  82  statues  of  illustrious  men 
connected  with  Padua. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  Loggia  Amulea  (PI.  C,  6),  a 
modern  Gothic  structure  by  Gius.  Japelli,  used  by  the  judges  at  the  horse- 
races held  here  on  the  first  day  of  the  annual  fair  {Fiera  del  Santo : 
12-15th  June),  first  established  in  1275  to  commemorate  the  expulsion  of 
Ezzelino.  Below  are  marble  Statues  of  Dante  and  Giotto  (who  met  at 
Padua  in  1306),  by  Vincenzo  Vela  (1865). 

At  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Piazza  is  the  old  conventual  church  of 
*Santa  Giustina  (PI.  D,  7),  a  Renaissance  edifice  of  imposing 
proportions,  begun  by  Girol.  da  Brescia  in  1501,  continued  by 
Al.  Leopardi  in  1521-22,  and  completed  in  1532,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fa^^ade,  by  Andrea  Moroni  of  Bergamo.  The  interior 
consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  flanked  with  rows  of  chapels;  it  is 
364  ft.  long  and  98  ft.  wide,  with  a  transept  250  ft.  long.  The 
aisles  are  roofed  with  barrel-vaulting,  the  nave  with  three  flat 
domes.  The  transept  and  choir  terminate  in  semicircular  recesses 
and  are  surmounted  by  four  lofty  cupolas. 

The  church  is  paved  witli  coloured  marble.  Behind  the  high-altar, 
which  contains  the  toinb  of  St.  Justina  (d.  303),  is  the  *Martyrdom  of 
St.  Justina,  by  Paolo  Veronese  (ea.  1568).  Beautifully  carved  choir  stalls 
from  drawings  by  Campagnola  (1560),  New  Testament  subjects  above, 
Old  Testament  below.  In  the  chapel  on  the  right  of  the  choir,  a  Pieta, 
a  large  group  in  marble  by  Parodi  (17th  cent.).  The  sacristy  contains  a 
terracotta  statue  of  the  Madonna,  perhaps  by  Giovanni  Minelli.  The  old 
choir,  the  only  remnant  of  the  original  church  (entrance  by  the  door  on 
the  right  of  the  high -altar)  also  possesses  fine  carved  stalls.  —  The 
cloisters  are  now  inaccessible,  being  used  for  military  purposes. 

The  former  church  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  in  Vanzo 
(PI.  C,  5,  6),  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  Seeondo, 
contains  a  Crucifixion  by  Michele  da  Verona  (1505;  injured)  and 
a  Madonna  enthroned  with  four  saints  by  Bart.  Montagna. 


From  the  Piazza  Garibaldi  (p.  333)  the  Via  Garibaldi  leads  to 
the  KW.  to  the  Ponfe  Molino  (PI.  C,  3),  near  which  rises  a  Toiver^ 
bearing  the  vigorous  (modern)  inscription,  'mesto  avanzo  di  nefanda 
tirannide :  Ezzelino  eresse  1250',  which  recalls  _  the  tyranny  of 
Ezzelino  da  Romano  (p.  331). 

In  the  adjoining  Piazza  Petrarca  (PI.  C,  2,  3)  rises  a  mon- 
ument to  Petrarch  (p.  457),  erected  in  1874.  —  On  the  K  side  of 
the  piazza  stand  the  Church  of  i  Carmini  and  the  Scuola  del 
Carmine  (now  a  baptistery;  sacristan  in  the  cloisters),  witTi  sadly- 
damaged  16th  cent,  frescoes. 

Left  of  the  altar :  Titian,  Meeting  of  Joachim  and  Anna,  executed  in 
1511,  at  the  same  time  as  the  frescoes  in  the  Scuola  del  Santo  (p.  337; 
badly  injured);  on  the  end^wall,  Dom.  Campagnola,  Birth  of  Christ  and 
Ador<itioii  of  the  Magi;  the  others  are  by  inferior  master?. 
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FuoM  Padua  to  Venice  via  Fosina,  26  M.,  electric  tramway  and 
steamer  in  2-2«/a  hrs.  (fares  2  fr.  10,  1  fr.  35  c.)-  —  The  tramway  starts 
from  tlic  Piazza' Garibaldi  (PI.  D,  3);  lugg'ago-offiee  at  the  Fiaschetteria 
Hand!  (p.  330).  —  At  (31/2  M.)  Ponte  di  Brenta  (p.  330)  we  cross  the 
Brcnta  beyuncl  which  we  skirt  the  navigable  Naviglio  di  Brenta.  —  7  M. 
Stra  (inii),  with  pretty  country-houses  of  the  Venetians.  Less  than  V2  ^^• 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  station  is  the  *Palazzo  Pisani,  built  about  1740  for 
the  Pisani  family  of  Venice  by  Count  Frigi mclica  and  F.  M.  Preti,  and 
bouglit  in  1807  by  Napoleon  I.  for  Eugene  Beauharnais,  Viceroy  of  Italy. 
It  is  now  the  experimental  station  of  the  Magistrate  alle  Aeque,  or 
Venetian  Canal  Board.  The  magnificent  ball-room  contains  a  huge  ceiling- 
painting  by  Tiepolo :  the  Grloriflcation  of  the  Pisani  (1762).  There  is  also 
a  beautiful  garden.  —  11  M.  Dulo  (Alb.  Garibaldi),  also  a  railway-station 
(see  p.  330).  —  IS'/a  M.  3Iira  Taglio,  with  the  villas  of  many  Venetian 
families.  —  Passing  the  Venetian  advanced  fort  of  Oriago,  wo  reach 
(I8V2  M.)  Malcontenta.  —  211/2  M.  Ftisina  is  the  terminus  of  the  tramway. 
Steamer  to  Venice,  see  p.  344.  Fine  view  of  the  city  as  we  approach 
(best  by  evening-light). 

52.  Venice.  + 

The  Railway  Station  (PI.  C,  D,  3;  Restaurant,  good)  is  at  the 
N.W.  end  of  tlie  Canal  Grande.  The  town-offices  are  at  the  Tourists' 
Enquiry  Office  and  at  Fffirber's,  see  p.  345;  tlie  Inspector  at  the  station 
is  an  agent  for  the  Sleeping  Car  Co.  Opposite  the  exit  gondolas  (tariff, 
see  p.  343)  and  the  motor -launches  or  'omnibus-boats'  of  certain  hotels 
are  always  in  waiting.  The  hotel-servants  will  hail  a  gondola  for  those 
who  do  not  know  the  language.  The  landing-place  of  the  Lido  Express 
(p.  341)  and  of  the  small  steamers  mentioned  at  pp.  343,  344  (liand-luggage 
free;  trunks  or  cycles  not  carried)  is  beyond  tlie  railway-bridge.  The 
gondolas  go  to  and  from  the  station  along  side-canals. 

Arrival  by  Sea.  The  sea-going  steamers  (p.  345)  anchor  in  the 
Canale  di  San  Marco,  opposite  the  Punta  della  Salute  (PI.  G,  6).  Gondola 
tariff,  see  p.  343;  from  the  steamer  to  the  quay  (Piazzetta),  with  one 
rower  (day  or  night),  20  c. 

Hotels  (conip.  p.  xxi ;  drinking-water,  comp.  p.  xxv).  hi  tlie  Town: 
Hotel  Royal  Danieli  (PI.  a  ;  H,  5),  Riva  dcgli  Scliiavoni,  with  post  and 
railway-ticket  offices,  280  beds,  R.  7-30,  B.  2,  L.  4,  D.  7-10,  P.  15-25  fr. ; 
*H6tel  de  l'Ecrope  (PI.  h;  G,  6),  on  the  Grand  Canal,  entr.  Calle  del 
Ridotto,  120  beds  at  5-8,  B.  2,  L.  5,  D.  7,  P.  14-18  fr.,  American  and 
French  visitors;  Grand-Hotel  (PI.  o;  F,  6),  on  the  Grand  Canal,  entr.  Via 
Ventidne  Marzo,  Ramo  Minotto  2322,  350  beds  at  7-30,  B.  IVa,  L.  4,  D.  7, 
P.  1.5-25  fr. ;  *GRAND-n6TEL  Britannia  (PI.  c;  G,  6),  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
entr.  Corte  Barozzi,  with  small  garden,  300  beds  from  5,  B.  1^/^,  L.  Vj^--^, 


t  Venice  is  divided  into  the  seven  districts  (sestieri)  of  Castello, 
Sa>i  Marco,  Cannareoio,  Dorsoduro,  San  Polo,  Santa  Croce,  and 
Giiidrcca,  of  which  the  first  three  are  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Grand 
f'annl,  the  last  four  on  tlie  S.W.  The  houses  in  each  district  are 
numbered  continuously.  —  Tlie  main  centre  is  tlie  Piazza  di  San  Marco 
I'l.  G.  n,  5),  with  the  Piazzetta  di  San  Marco  and  Piazzetta  dei  Lconi 
adjoining  it.  Every  other  square  or  open  space  is  called  Campo,  or,  if 
small,  Campiello.  Calle  and  ruga  are  the  ordinary  words  for  a  street; 
nottoportico  or  corte  (iiroperly  court)  is  a  passage;  ramo,  a  short  street 
or  blind  alley;  rughetta,  a  short  side-street;  ftalizzada,  the  chief  street 
of  a  parish ;  fondamenta  or  riva,  a  street  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  canal. 
Rio  is  a  narrow  canal ;  rioterra  is  a  canal  that  has  been  filled  up.  Sacca 
means  an  open  space  (land  or  water)  at  the  point  where  a  canal  enters 
the  lagoon.  —  Comp.  Bocrio's  Dizjonarjo  del  Pjajetto  Veneto  (Venice; 
8nd  edit.,  1856), 
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!>.  (3-7,  P.  from  14  fr. ;  these  four  arc  hish-class  houses  in  old  palazzi, 
with  dependauces  in  the  adjoiuina;  houses  CR.  at  these  sometimes  inferior). 
—  Somewhat  less  pretentious:  *Grand-H6tel  d'Italie  (Bauer -Griin- 
icahl ;  PI.  h;  G,  6),  on  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  Camoo  San  Moise,  with 
S-arden-terrace  and  restaurant  (p.  312),  350  beds  at  S'/a-lo",  B.  IV-;.,  L.  -1,  D.  5-6, 
P.  11-20  fr..  patronized  by  Germans,  generally  crowded  ;  *Grand  Canai. 
Hotel  &  Monaco  (PL  1;"G,  6),  on  the  Grand  Canal,  entr.  Galle  Valla- 
resso,  R.  from  5,  B.  l'/^.  L.  4,  D.  6,  P.  from  11  fr. ;  *H6t.  Regina  (PI.  t; 
G,  6),  on  the  Grand  Canal,  entr.  Calle  Traghetto,  with  small  garden, 
MO  beds  at  5-18,  B.  I'/a,  L-  31/2-  D-  5,  P.  from  12  fr.,  English  and  American 
visitors;  Hot.  de  Milan  &  Bristol  (PL  u;  G,  6),  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
entr.  Calle  Traghetto,  R.  from  4,  B.  IV2,  L-  3-3V2.  D-  4i/„-5,  P.  from  10  fr. ; 
Hot.  Alexakdria,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  R.  31/2-6,  P.  9-11  fr.,  new;  Hot. 
Beao-Rivage  (PL  r;  H,  I,  5),  Riva  degli  Schiavoni,  110  beds  from  4,  B.  IV2, 
L.  4,  D.  5,  P.  from  10  fr.,  patronized  by  English  and  Americans;  Hot. 
Lona  (PL  f;  G,  6),  close  to  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark;  Hot.  Bellevde  & 
TIE  RnssiE  (PL  d;  G,  H,  5),  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  entr.  Calle  Larga  San 
Marco,  90  beds  at  3V2-'?'/2,  B.  11/2.  L-  3.  D.  4,  P.  9-14  fr.,  English;  Hot. 
A^ittoria  (PL  g;  G,  5),  in  the  Frezzeria  (p.  368),  Ramo  dei  Fuseri  1812, 
200  beds  from  'sVa,  B.  II/2.  L.  3'/2,  D-  5.  P-  10-1-1,  'omnibus-boat'  II/2  fr.. 
American  clientele;  Hot.  Metropole  (PL  m;  I,  5),  Riva  degli  Schiavoni 
4149,  50  R.  at  3-5,  B.  IV4,  L.  21/2,  D.  31/2,  P-  8-10  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Hot. 
Iolanda  e  Baviera  (PL  y;  H,  5),  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  4187,  with  cafe- 
restaurant  (p.  342),  90  bed's  at  3V2-5,  P.  8-12  fr.,  good;  Hot.-Pew.s.  Aurora 
(PI.  p  ;  I,  5),  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  4133,  70  beds  at  2V.r5,  P.  1^-2-12  fr. ;  Hot.- 
Pens.  Internatiokal,  Via  Yentidue  Marzo  2399,  R.  2V2-4,  B.  1,  L.  2V.2. 
P.  ;!i/^.  P.  71/Q-9  fr. ;  Hot.  Sandvitrt  (PL  q  ;  I.  5) ,  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  4111, 
150  beds  at  3-41/2,  B.  1,  P.  7-9  fr. ;  Hot. -Pens.  La  Calcina  (PL  x ;  E,  7),  Fonda- 
nienta  delle  Zattere  781,  with  restaurant,  100  beds  at  1^/^-2  fr.,  English,  nn- 
]!rotending.  —  Good  second-class  hotels,  in  the  Italian  style,  with  trattorie; 
Hot.-Restadr.  Cavalletto  (PL  s:  G,  5),  San  Gallo  1006,  near  the  Bacino 
Orseolo,  100  beds  at  3-7,  P.  from  91/.,  fr. ;  *H6t.  Centrale  Vapore  (PL  i ; 
(t,  5),  Ponte  Baratteri,  San  Marco,  near  the  Merceria  ('omnibus -boat'); 
A.LB.  Orientale  e  Cappello  Nero,  behind  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  entr. 
Proeuratie  Vecchic,  180  beds  at  2i/.,-3i/.2.  P.  9-12,  'omnibus-boat'  IV4  fr-; 
Lot.  Bonvecchiati  (PL  w;  G,  5),  Calle  Carlo  Goldoni,  with  small  garden, 
.00  beds  2i/.,-3i/2,  P.  9-11  fr.,  good;  Bella  Vbkezia,  Calle  dei  Fabbri  4710 
PL  G,  5),  Alr.-Ristorante  al  Giorgione,  Santi  Apostoli  4587,  near  the 
^a  d"Oro  (PL  G.  3),  both  unpretending.  —  Near  the  station,  for  passing 
ourists :  Hot.  Terminus  (PL  te ;  D,  3),  Rioterra  Lista  di  Spagna,  R. 
rom  3,  B.  IV4,  L.  21/2,  D-  SVa  fr. 

On  the  Lido  (comp.  Plan,  p.  411 ;  suitable  for  a  long  stay  and  pre- 
'erable  in  summer  owing  to  the  sea  breezes) :  *Excelsior  Palace  (PI.  a, 
i,  4;  Societa  dei  Bagui  di  Lido),  on  the  sea,  V/o  M.  from  the  main 
anding-place,  erected  in  1907-8  in  the  Moorish -Venetian  style  by  Giov. 
fardi  and  beautifullv  fitted  up,  with  view-tower  and  sea-bathing  estab- 
Ishment  (p.  412),  .500'beds  from  6,  B.  2,  L.  5-6,  D.  8-10,  P.  from  16  fr. ;  Gr.- 
Iot.  des  Bains  (PL  b,  0  2;  same  Co.),  near  the  Stabilimento  dei  Bagni 
p.  411).  with  park,  .500  beds  from  6,  B.  li/.,,  L.  5,  D.  7,  P.  from  14  fr. ;  Hot. 
^iLLA  Regina  (PL  e,  B  1),  80  beds  froni  5,  B.  li/.„  L.  4,  D.  5,  P.  from 
2  fr. ;  *H6t.  Splendide  (PL  d;  B,  2).  150  beds  from  a,  B.  li/„,  L.  4,  D.  6, 
'.  from  12  fr. ;  Hdngaria  Palace  Hotel  (PL  e;  B,  1),  170"beds  at  3-6, 
!.  11/2,  L.  31/.,,  D.  4i/„,  P.  10-14  fr. ;  Central  Moderne  Hotel,  with 
estaurant,  1.50  beds  from  3,  B.  I1/4,  L.  3,  D.  4,  P.  9-12  fr.,  new;  all  these 
f  the  first  class,  the  last  five  open  April-Oct.  only.  —  At  the  landing- 
dace,  with  cafes-restaurants  :  Gr.-Hot.  Lido  (PL  f ,  B  1 ;  Societa  dei  Bagni), 
.-ith  garden,  210  beds  at  4-7,  B.  I1/2,  L.  31/2,  D.  41/2,  P.  11-16  fr.,  open 
^pril-Oct.  only;  Alb. -Pens.  Laguna  (PL  h;  B,  1),  sood  ;  Pens.  Corne 
>'0r  (PL  i:  B,  2),  P.  71/2-11  fr.,  well  spoken  of.  The  Lido  Express 
motor-boats  of  the  Societa  dei  Bagni  di  Lido)  plies  7  times  daily  from 
Vpril  to  Oct,  between  the  Qarage  Reale  on  the  Piazza  Barche  at  Mesfrp 
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(p.  330),  the  station  (meeting  most  of  the  express  trains),  and  the  Excel- 
sior Palace,  whence  a  motor- omn.  runs  to  the  other  hotels  of  the  com- 
pany; the  journey  from  the  station  to  the  Excelsior  Palace  takes  Vj  hr. 
(fare  2  f r. ;  hand-luarsage  20  c.,  trunk  1  fr. ;  to  the  Hot.  des  Bains  "and 
Hot.  Villa  Regina  1  f  r.  60  c). 

Pensions  (see  p.  xxii).  Casa  Petraroa  (PI.  pe;  F,  4),  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  San  Silve.stro  1095,  San  Polo,  P.  7-9  fr.,  frequented  by  English 
and  Americans;  Pens.  Comello-Visentini,  Santa  Maria  del  Giglio  21(i5, 
8-10  fr. ;  Pens.  Minerva,  Via  Ventidue  Marzo,  7-9  fr. ;  Pens.  Gregory, 
2199  Sottoportico  Barharigo,  7-9  fr.,  English:  Pens.  Casa  Frollo,  Fonda- 
menta  Galoni  64  (PI.  E,  7),  Zatterc,  fi-7  fr. ;  Pens.  Krusner- Violin,  Fonda- 
inenta  Fenice  25.54,  Santa  Maria  del  Giglio ;  Pens.  Lanza,  Calle  della  Posta, 
San  Bartolomco,  6  fr. ;  Pens.  Falcone,  S.  Marco,  Calle  Posta  Centrale  5369a, 
7  fr.  —   Christliches  Hospiz,   Campo  Sant'Angelo  3581,  5-6'/2  fr.,  plain. 

H6tels  Meubl6s.  Moderne  Hot.  Manin  (PL  v;  G,  5),  Bacino  Orse- 
olo,  R.  3-5  fr.;  Casa  Savoia  (PL  n;  I,  5),  R.  31/2-fi  fr.,  Casa  Fontana,  R. 
21/2-5  fr.  (P.  if  desired),  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  4156  and  4161,  both  good; 
CiTTA  Di  Trieste,  Calle  Larira  370  a,  San  Marco,  R.  2-3  fr. ;  Casa  Ros."?!, 
Calle  Larga  San  Marco  and  Calle  delTAngelo  403,   R.  2-21/2  fr.,   B.  80  c. 

Furnished  Rooms.  The  following  are  recommended  even  for  a 
sliort  stay :  Casa  Poschacher,  Campo  Santo  Stefano  2957  ;  Frati  Ra7nhuseck- 
Ada^ni,  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  4150  and  Campo  San  Moise  1161:  Casa  Ohici, 
Riva  degli  Schiavoni,  entr.  Calle  del  Forno  3769;  Fran  Srhmiifz-Mofiti, 
Calle  dci  Preti  1263,  Ascensione,  San  Marco;  Fran  MaucU,  Calle  della 
Posta  5369a,  San  Bartolomeo.  —  Private  Apartments  (comp.  p.  xxii; 
distinguished  by  a  white  placard  on  the  shutters;  list  at  the  Agenzia 
Mercurio,  Calle  Canonica,  San  Marco)  are  dearest  on  the  Grand  Canal 
and  the  sunny  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  and  in  summer  on  the  Lido.  The 
Fondamenta  delle  Zattere  (PI.  D,  E,  7;  not  much  choice)  is  quiet  and 
pleasant,  though  somewhat  remote.  It  is  usual  to  pay  for  a  fortnight 
in  advance. 

Restaurants  (Trattorie:  comp.  p.  xxiii;  gratuity  to  the  head-waiter 
only).  *  Bauer  -  Griimvald,  Via  Ventidue  Marzo,  in  the  Hotel  d'ltalic 
(p.  341),  Restaurant  Pilsen,  in  the  Moderne  Hot.  Manin  (see  above),  both 
with  seats  outside,  and  often  crowded ;  Ca/fe-Ristorante  Baviera,  in  the 
Hot.  lolanda  e  Baviera  (p.  341),  Riva  degli  Scliiavoni.  —  In  the  Italian  style  : 
CappelJo  Nero  (p.  341),  entr.  from  the  Merceria;  Hot.  Centrale  Vapore 
(p.  311);  Cavalletto  (p.  Ml);  Hot.  Bonvecchiati  (p.  3U),  moderate;  Ris- 
torantc  Panada,  Calle  dei  Specchieri  647,  to  the  N.  of  the  church  of 
St.  Mark,  good  but  often  crowded.  —  Glisters  should  not  be  eaten  at 
Venice.  ^  Wine  Room.  Dogcn-Stilhel,  Piscina  San  Fantin,  near  the  Via 
Ventidue  Marzo. 

Caf6s  (comp.  p.  xxvi).  In  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark:  S.  side,  Florian, 
numerous  newspapers,  Aurora  (Borsa);  N.  side:  Quadri.  After  sunset 
hundreds  of  chairs  and  small  tables  are  placed  in  front  of  these  caf^s 
for  the  use  of  ctistomers.  —  Giacomuszi,  Calle  Vallaresso  (PL  G,  6),  good 
hincbeon  provided,  OrJ(?Hto7r,  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  4204  (much  frequented 
in  till'  evening  also),  good,  these  two  somewhat  cheaper.  —  Confectioner: 
Lareini,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark.  —  Tea  Room:  Ortes, 
Via  Ventidue  Marzo  2288. 

Tlic  Gondolas  (Gdndole:  sing.  G6ndola),  which  take  the  place  of 
'■abs  at  Venice,  are  first  heard  of  in  a  document  of  1094.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  leather  seats  for  4-6  persons  and  a  low  covering  or  cabin 
(felze),  which  may  be  removed.  In  conformity  with  a  law  passed  in  the 
15th  cent,  they  arc  entirely  black.  The  small  steamers  (p.  343)  now  plying 
have  not  affected  the  popularity  of  the  gondolas  with  tourists,  and  on 
the  side-canals  gondolas  are  still  the  only  means  of  transit.  The  heavy 
indented  iron  prow  (ferro),  resembling  a  halberd,  is  partly  intended  as 
a  measure  of  the  height  of  the  bridges,  which  cannot  bo  passed  unless 
the  ferro.  the  highest  part  of  the  craft,  clears  them,  and  partly  to  counter- 
balance the  weight  of  the  rov/er  (gondaUcre) ,  who  stan4s  at  tjie  otlier 
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end  ou  the  poppa,  whence  he  is  popularly  hailed  as  'Poppe'.  'Cavar  il 
felse'  means  'to  remove  the  cabin  or  covering'.  The  shouts  of  the  gon- 
doliers on  turning  a  corner  are  weird  and  melancholy :  a-oel  means  'look 
out',  sia  stali,  'keep  to  the  right',  sia  premi,  'keep  to  the  left',  sia  di 
lungo,  'keep  straight  on'.  The  man  who  pulls  the  gondolas  in  to  the 
landing-place  and  assists  passengers  to  embark  and  disembark  (steps 
often  slimy)  is  called  Rampino  ('hooker';  gratuity  not  obligatory,  at 
most  5  c). 

The  Tariff,  which  must  be  shown  on  demand,  distinguishes  between 
gondolas  for  hire  (servizlo  di  nolo)  and  the  ferries  (traghetti)  at  the 
fixed  points  marked  on  our  plan.  Gondola  for  Hire,  with  one  rower 
('remo'j:  inside  the  town  (p.  340),  for  the  first  hour  1-2  pers.  l^jiir., 
3-t  pers.  2  fr.,  5-6  pers.  21/2  fr-i  to  the  Lido  2,  San  Lazzaro  2'/2,  Murano 
3  fr.,  for  each  additional  half-hour  half  as  much  again.  Hand-luggago 
5  c.  each  article,  trunk  20  c.  At  night  (after  the  street  lamps  are  lit) 
50  c.  extra  for  every  hour.  For  a  whole  day  (10  hrs.)  1-2  pers.  10,  3-4  pers.  12, 
5-6  pers.  14  fr.  For  a  second  roioer  double  the  ordinary  fare  is  charged; 
one,  however,  sufiices  for  trips  in  the  town  C-basta  uno'J.  For  the  public 
festivals  mentioned  ou  p.  348  the  gondoliers  are  entitled  to  demand  15  or 
30  fr.  In  addition  to  the  fare  a  small  fee  is  always  expected  (for  half- 
day  V2-I  fr.).  —  The  chief  'stand'  for  gondolas  is  at  the  Molo  (PL  H,  6; 
p.  359j,  and  there  are  others  at  the  larger  hotels,  the  Riva  del  Carbon 
(PI.  F,  G,  4,  5),  the  rail,  station,  the  Fondamente  Nuove  (PI.  G-I,  2,  3),  etc. 
The  visitor  should  select  his  own  boat  and  on  no  account  take  one  without 
a  number  (indicated  on  the  lanterns  at  night).  If  the  gondola  is  hired 
by  the  hour  ('all  era')  the  passenger  should  show  his  watch  and  make 
the  time  of  starting  quite  clear.  Those  who  know  the  language  will 
often  be  able  to  bargain  for  less  than  the  tariff,  especially  in  the  more 
remote  parts  of  the  town.  The  insolence  of  some  gondoliers  toward.s 
visitors  who  do  not  know  the  language,  and  especially  towards  ladies 
unaccompanied  by  a  gentleman,  has  long  been  a  matter  of  complaint. 
If  any  difficulty  arises  application  should  be  made  to  a  policeman  (  Vigile 
mtcnicipale),  or  (better)  a  complaint  should  bo  lodged,  giving  the  gon- 
dola's number,  with  the  inspector  (Ispettore  del  C'orpo  del  Vigili)  in  the 
Palazzo  Loredan  (p.  380). 

Ferries  (Traghetti).  Across  the  Grand  Canal  (traghetto  diretto)  5  c. 
for  each  pers.  (at  night  1-2  pers.  10,  3-4  pers.  20,  5-6  pers.  30  c.);  oblique 
crossing  (traghetto  trasversale)  10  c.  each  pers.  (longer  distances  20  c, 
bargain  necessary).  From  the  Molo  (see  above)  to  the  Punta  della  Dogana 
(PI.  G,  6)  or  to  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  for  1-2  pers.  15  c,  3-4  pers.  20  c, 
5-6  pers.  30  c. ;  to  the  Giudecca  25  c.  each  pers.  (double  charges  at  night 
in  each  case);  to  the  steamers  in  the  Canale  di  San  Marco  20  c.  at  all 
times.  From  the  Punta  della  Dogana  or  the  Fondamenta  delle  Zattere 
to  the  Giudecca  15  c.  (at  night  30  c).  From  the  Molo  to  the  Giardini 
Pubbiici  50  c.;  thence  to  the  Lido  for  1-4  pers.  1  fr.  (double  at  night). 
Prom  the  Fondamente  Nuove  to  San  Michele  (cemetery)  or  to  Murano  for 
1-4  pers.  30  c.  (at  night  60  c).  Travellers  should  let  it  be  distinctly 
understood  when  they  wish  the  'traghetto'  only. 

Steamers.  The  small  steamboats  of  the  municipality  (Vaporetti 
delVAzienda  commiale  di  Navigazione  interna)  ply  on  the  canals,  except 
in  case  of  fog.  Passengers  pay  on  the  piers  on  quitting  the  boats,  but 
for  tlie  stage  from  the  Uiardini  Pubbiici  to  the  Lido,  on  board.  Change 
may  be  obtained  from  the  purser  on  board  the  boat. 

1.  From  Santa  Chiara  (PI.  C,  4)  to  the  Giardini  Pubbiici  (PI.  L,  7 ; 
two  piers)  by  the  Grand  Canal;  in  summer  (April-Oct.)  from  7  a.m.  to 
7  p.m.  as  far  as  the  Lido  {Santa  Maria,  Elisabetta ;  comp.  the  Plan, 
p.  411).  The  voyage  to  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  takes  25  min.,  to  the  Lido 
8/4  hr.  The  boats  start  every  10-12  min.  from  6  a.m.  to  12.30  a.m.  Between 
the  station  and  the  Riva  del  Carbon  the  steamers  ply  also  every  V2  hr. 
from  3.30  till  6  p.m.  Fare  to  the  Giardini  Pubbiici  10  c.  (in  the  early 
morning  5  c),    thence   to  the   Lido   10  c.   extra.    —    Stations  {pontoni; 
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comp.  the  Plauj:  ^anta  Lucia  (PI.  1),  i,  and  .Sca/s?  (PI.  D,  3},  I'oi  ihe 
railway-station,  the  former  for  those  going  towards  Santa  Chiara,  the 
latter  for  those  going  towards  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark ;  San  Gcremia 
(PI.  E,  3),  for  the  Cannaregio  (p.  384) ;  Museo  Civico  (PI.  E,  3 ;  p.  399) ; 
Cd  d'Oro,  for  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  387)  and  the  Galleria  d'Arte 
Moderna  (p.  398),  with  two  piers,  the  first  at  the  palace  (PI.  F,  3;  p.  381), 
for  those  going  towards  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  the  second  at  the  Callo 
della  Pegola  (PI.  G,  3,  4),  for  those  going  towards  the  station;  C'ert'rt  and 
Riva  del  C'arbdn  (Pi.  G-,  4),  for  the  Kialto  Bridge  (p.  381)  and  the  Merccria 
(p.  385),  Cerva  for  those  going  towards  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  Riva  del 
Carbon  for  those  going  towards  the  station;  San  Silvestro  (PI.  F,  4,  5), 
for  the  Galleria  d'Arte  Modcrua  (comp.  p.  348);  SanV Angela  (PI.  F,  5); 
San  Tomd  (PI.  E,  5),  for  the  Church  of  the  Frari  (p.  403) ;  AccMlimia 
(PI.  E,  6),  for  the  picture-gallery  of  the  Academy  (p.  370),  with  two  piers, 
the  first  for  those  going  towards  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  the  second  for 
those  going  towards  the  station;  Santa  Maria  del  Gigtio  (PI.  F,  6),  for 
the  Via  Ventidue  Marzo  (p.  368) ;  San  Marco  (at  the  Calle  Vallaresso, 
PI.  G,  6),  for  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  (p.  354) ;  San  Zaccaria  (PI.  H,  5), 
for  the  Kiva  degli  Schiavoni  (p.  367)  and  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark;  Brdgura 
(PI.  I,  5,  6).  for  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni;  V^neta  Marina  (PI.  K,  6),  for 
the  Arsenal  (p.  395). 

2.  From  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  (PI.  H,  5,  6)  to  the  Lido  (Santa 
Maria  Elisabetta) :  From  the  Ponte  della  Paglia  every  20  miu.  in  summer 
from  6  a.m.  till  1  a.m.  (in  April,  May,  and  Sept.  half-hourly  between 
9  p.m.  and  1  a.m. ;  in  Oct.  half-hourly  between  6  aud  9  p.m.  and  hourly 
between  9  p.m.  and  1  a.m.),  in  winter  every  '/...  hr.  till  dusk,  later  as  re- 
quired, in  1/4  111"-  (fare  15,  there  aud  back  25  or,  iucl.  adra.  to  the  Sta- 
bilimetito  dei  Bagni,  40  c. ;  the  same,  incl.  bath,  1  fr.  30  c). 

3.  From  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  (PI.  H,  5)  to  the  Lido  (Quattro 
Fontane),  via  San  Servilio  aud  San  Lazzaro  (p.  412),  hourly  in  summer 
(May-Sept.)  from  6  or  7  a.m.  till  7  or  8  p.m.,  in  winter  on  Sun.  &  holi- 
days only  (fare  15  c).  The  steamers  start  near  the  Victor  Emmanuel 
monument. 

4.  From  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  (PI.  H,  5)  to  the  Lido  (San  Nicold) 
hourly  from  6.30  a.m.  till  sunset  (10  c.).  The  steamers  start  near  the 
Victor  Emmanuel  monument. 

5.  From  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  (PI.  H,  5,  6)  to  San  Giorgio  Mag- 
giore  (PI.  H,  7),  Santa  Croce  (PI.  F,  8),  Fondamenta  delle  Zatterc  (PI. 
E,  7),  Sant'  Eufemia  (PI.  D,  7),  the  Magazzini  Generali  (PI.  A,  6),  and 
the  Stazione  Marittima  (PI.  A,  6);  half-hourly,  from  6  a.m.  till  8  (in 
winter  7)  p.m.  (10  c). 

6.  From  the  Fondamenta  delle  Zattere  (PI.  E,  7)  to  the  Giudecca 
(PI.  E,  8),  every  5-10  min.  from  5  a.m.  till  1  a.m.  (5  c. ;  free  at  midday 
.and  towards  evening). 

7.  From  the  Fondamente  Nuove  (PI.  H,  3)  to  San  Michele  (5  c.)  and 
Murano  (p.  414;  10  c);  every  20  min.,  from  6  to  8  p.m.  every  Vi  hi"->  later, 
every  hour;  terminus  near  the  Museum  during  the  day,  at  night  at  Colouna. 

The  Lagoon  Steamers  of  the  Societd  Veneta  di  Navigazione  a 
Vapore  Lagmiare  maintain  the  service  to  the  more  distant  points. 

1.  From  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  (PI.  H,  5,  6)  to  the  Fondamenta 
delle  Zattere  (PI.  E,  7)  and  Fuaina,  sixteen  times  daily  in  35  min.  (40  and 
25  c).     Electric  tramway  from  Fusina  to  Padua,  see  p.  310. 

2.  From  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  {Vl.  II,  5)  to  Malamocco,  Pelleitrina, 
aud  C'liioggia  (i>.  412),  6-7  times  daily  in  2  hrs.  (return  fares  IVa  &  */«  f ''•). 
starting  from  the  Ponte  della  Paglia. 

3.  From  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  to  Bitrano  (p.  41.5)  aud  Torceilo 
(p.  415),  excursion-steamers  on  week-days  from  April  to  Oct.,  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  about  1.30  or  2  p.m.  (faro  2  fr.),  starting  at  the  Ponte 
del  Vin  (PI.  H,  4). 

4.  From  the  Fondamente  Nuove  (PI.  H.  9)  to  Mazzorho,  Bitrano,  and 
Torceilo  (line  to  Cavazucchcriua),  once  daily  (return  faros  1  fr.  25,  70  0.). 
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5.  From   the   Rialto  (PI.  Gr,  i;  p.  344)  to  San  Gmliano   and  Mestre,  ■ 
hourly  (usually  crowded,  not  recommended;  fares  50  &  30  c.,  on  Sun.  aua 
holidays  eo&JOc.}:   electric  light  railway   from  San  Giuliano  to  Mestre 
(p.  330;  station  in  the  Piazza   Umberto  Primo). 

Motor  Boats  of  the  Societd  Veneziana  Aittomobili  NauticTie (' Svan' ), 
Veneta  Marina,  may  be  hired  for  excursions  through  the  hotels  or  the 
tourist-offices  (sec  below^. 

Sea-going  Steamers  (comp.  Baedeker's  Mediterra-nean).  Austrian 
Lloyd  (agency  in  the  Piazzetta)  and  Societd  Veneziana  di  Navigazione 
a  Vapore,  see  p.  426.  —  Uinigarian-Croatian  ISteainship  Co.  (agency  iu 
the  Piazzetta  and  at  Th.  Cook  &  Son's,  see  belowj,  on  Mun.  mornings  and 
Tues.-Sat.  evenings  (Nov.  Ist-March  17th  on  Mon.  &  Thurs.  evenings  only) 
to  Fiuine  (for  Budapest)  iu  10  hrs.  (fares  14  fr.  75,  10  fr.  50  c. ;  cabin 
2  A',  D.  5  K;  through  ticket  to  Vienna  via  Budapest  55  A' 40,  37  K  60  h).  — 
Societd  Nazionale  di  Servizi  Marittimi  (agency,  Campo  Morosini  2802^, 
once  a  week  to  Constantinople  via  Ancona,  Brindisi,  Corfu,  Patras, 
and  the  Pirxiis  (Athens),  and  twice  monthly  to  Alexandria. 

Consuls.  British,  A',  de  Zuccato,  Traghetto  San  Felice,  Grand  Canal. 
—  American,  James  Venier  Long,  Fondamenta  Bonlini,  San  Trovaso ; 
vice-consul,  Alex.  Thayer.  —  Lloyd's  Agent,  Ouido  Serena,  San 
Marco  Ascensione  1275. 

Banks.  Banca  Commerciale  Italiana,  Yia  Ventidue  Marzo  2188; 
Societd  Bancaria  Italiano ,  Bocca  di  Piazza  1239 ,  San  Marco ;  Quetta 
(American  Express  Co.),  Campo  San  Moise. 

Goods  Agents.  Fischer  &  Rechsteiner,  succ.  Poute  delle  Ballote 
4700,  near  San  Salvatore  (PI.  G,  Si;  Fratelli  Qondrand,  Palazzo  Moro- 
sini,  Campo  Santo  Stefano  2803;  Parisi,  Fondamenta  Santa  Chiara. 

Tourist  Agents.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son  (also  bankers) ,  Piazza  dei 
Leoncini,  near  tne  Piazza  of  St.  Mark;  P.  Fxrber ,  Campo  San  Moiso 
1458,  in  the  Hot.  d'ltalie  (in  summer  also  in  the  Hungaria  Palace  Hotel, 
(p.  341),  town-agent  for  the  railways.  —  Tourists'  ilnquiry  Offices. 
Associazione  Nazionale  pel  Movimento  Forestieri,  iu  the  office  of  the 
Societa  Bancaria  (see  above) ;  Touring  Office  Gondrand  (Touring  Club 
Italiano),  Pal.  Morosini,  Campo  Santo  Stefano. 

Batiis.  Bagni  San  Gituiano,  Campo  San  Gallo  1092  (PI.  G,  5).  — 
Sea  Baths  on  the  Lido,  see  pp.411.  412.  —  Lieux  d'Aisakce  {cessi; 
10  c.),  behind  the  telegraph-office,  Bocca  (li  Piazza  (see  below) ;  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  Doges'  Palace;  Campo  San  Bartolomeo,  by  the  Ponte  Kialto ; 
Rio  Terra,  near  the  station;  Fondamenta  Ca  di  Dio,  by  San  Biagio. 

Post  Office,  in  the  Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi  (PI.  G,  4;  p.  381),  near 
the  Rialto  Bridge,  open  from  8  a.m.  till  9  p.m.  —  Telegraph.  Office 
(PI.  G,  6),  Bocca  di  Piazza,  to  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark;  branch 
post-offices  here  and  on   the  Lido  (opposite   the  Stabilimeuto  dei  Bagni). 

Theatres  (com  p.p.  xxvii;  tickets  sold  also  at  Piazza  San  Marco  112, 
X.  side).  La  Fenice  (PI.  F,  5,  6),  Campo  San  Fantino,  built  by  Giov. 
Ant.  Selva  in  1791  and  restored  after  a  fire  in  1836,  holds  3000  spectators; 
operas  and  ballets  (performances  only  during  the  carnival).  Teatro  Rossini 
(PI.  F,  5),  San  Benedetto;  Teatro  Goldoni  (PI.  G,  5),  Calle  dei  Fabbri, 
San  Luca.  The  2'eatro  MaUbran  (PI.  G,  4),  Calle  del  Teatro,  San  Gio- 
vanni Crisostomo,  is  a  popular  theatre.  In  winter  interesting  Marionette 
Theatre,  Via  V^entidue  Marzo  (6-9  p.m.).  —  'Facanapa',  a  popular  Venetian 
stage -character,  may  be  seen  at  the  Marionette  Theatre.  'Pantaloon' 
('Pantaleone')  on  the  Venetian  stage  is  a  respectable  medical  man. 

Booksellers.  Ongdnia,  with  lending-library  and  art-gallery.  Piazza 
of  St.  Mark,  S.W.  corner;  Istitiito  Veneto  di  Arti  Orafiche,  Piazza  San 
Marco  40;  P.  Fxrber  (see  above),  Campo  San  Moisc  1456.  —  Rkadino 
Room.  Ateneo  Veneto,  Campo  San  Fantino  (PI.  F,  5 ;  p.  368),  with  pe- 
riodicals and  library  (adm.  25  c.}.  —  Newspapers.  La  Gazzetta  di  Venezia, 
L'Adriatico,  La  Difesa  (clerical),  and  II  Gazzettino  (socialist;  3  c.).^ 

Photographs.  Compagnia  Rotografica,  Alinari,  Salizzada  San 
Mois6  1.3-17  and  1319;   Ant.  Genova,   Naya,    Salviati  (fine   architectural 
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pieces),  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  66,  78,  and  45.  —  Photographic  materials:  Com- 
paynia  Botograflca  (p.  345);  Dr.  Jordan,  Piazza  of  St.  Marie  52,  Via 
Ventidue  Marzo  (in  summer  also  at  the  Btabilimento  dei  Bagni,  p.  411)j 
Martin  &  Michieli,  Ascensione  1300,  San  Marco. 

Shops  (comp.  p.  xxviii).  The  best  shops  are  iu  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark, 
in  tlic  Merceria(\y.  385),  in  the  Frezzeria  (PI.  Q^,  5:  p.  368),  entered  from 
the  W.  end  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Marii,  and  iu  the  Salizzada  San  Moisi 
(p.  368).  A  large  choice  of  objects  of  industrial  art  may  be  had  at  ths 
Emporium  founded  in  1910  by  Count  Graziadei  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza 
of  St.  Mark  (fixed  prices;  moderate).  —  Ulass  Manufactcrers  (comp. 
p.  414;  many  foreign  makes) :  The  Venice  &  ALurano  Co.  (Dr.  Testolini), 
Canal  Grande,  Pal.  Da  Mula  (shops  at  Piazza  San  Marco  68,  Campo  Sau 
Vio  668,  etc.) ;  Erede  Dr.  A.  Salviati  &  Co.,  Canal  Grande,  San  Grcgorio  HI5, 
and  Piazza  San  Marco  78  (factory  at  Murano) ;  Riga  &  Co.,  Pal.  iiarbarigo 
della  Terrazza  (p.  380),  Canal  Granile,  and  Campo  San  Moisc  1458;  Fratelli 
Bottacin,  Fondamcuta  dei  Fclzi  6317,  Piazza  Sau  Marco  and  Campo  Santi 
Giovanni  e  Paolo;  Fratelli  Griffon,  Piazza  Sau  Marco  77;  Ferro  Toao  * 
Co.,  Fondamenta  dei  Vetri  10,  Murano  (p.  414);  Fratelli  Toso,  Ponte  di 
Rialto  5355  (factory  at  Murano).  —  Venetian  Ornaments;  Bigo  d-  Co.  (see 
above);  Podio,  Ascensione  1301,  San  Marco.  —  Jewellery :  PaUotti, 
Piazza  San  Marco  132;  Misniaglia,  Piazza  San  Marco  124.  —  Bookbindings: 
Ongania  (p.  345),  Piazza  of  St.  Mark;  P.  Fmrber  (p.  345),  Campo  San 
Mois6  1458 ;  Toldo,  Calle  dalle  Balotte.  —  Artistic  Furniture  :  Fra- 
telli Bottacin  (see  above);  Fratelli  Griffon  (see  above);  Cadorin,  Fonda- 
menta Briati  2534,  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine.  —  Lace  (merletti,  pizzi,  comp. 
p.  415 ;  many  foreign  makes) :  Shop  of  the  Reale  Scaola  Merletti  di  Btirano 
(Royal  School  of  Lace-making  at  Burano ;  p.  415),  in  the  passage  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Piazza  San  Marco;  Jesurum  &  Co.,  Campo  Santi  Filippo 
e  Giacomo  4292,  near  the  Ponte  di  Canonica  (p.  389);  Melville  <£•  Ziff'er, 
Piazza  San  Marco  75bis,  Via  Ventidue  Marzo  2088,  and  Campo  San  Moiso 
1463;  all  these  with  fixed  prices;  Bernard i.  Via  Ventidue  Marzo;  Abolaflo, 
Piazza  San  Marco  81  and  111,  and  Via  Ventidue  Marzo  2395. 

Antiquities  and  Objects  of  Art  (comp.  p.  xxviii) :  31.  Guggenheim, 
Palazzo  Balbi  (p.  379),  Ponte  della  Frcscada,  San  Toma;  Piccoli,  San  Polo 
2083 ;  Salvadori ,  Pal.  Moro-Lin  (p.  379) ,  San  Samuele  3241 ;  Barozsi, 
Corte  del  Duca  Sforza  3056  (p.  378),  San  Samuele,  Canal  Graude;  Minerbi, 
Frezzeria  1473. 

International  Art  Exhibition  held  every  two  years  (1914, 1916,  etc.) 
in  the  Giardini  I'utililici  (p.  868),  from  April  to  Oct.;  adm.  2  fr.,  monthly 
ticket  5  fr. 

Heligious  Services.  Anglican  Church  (St.  George's),  Campo  Sau 
Vio  731;  services  on  Sun.  at  s',  10.30,  and  3.30  or  5.30.  Chaplain,  Rev. 
A.  L.  Price,  B.  A.,  CasaScomparini,  2725  Grand  Canal.  —  Scottinh  Church, 
Piazza  San  Marco  95,  Sottoportico  del  Cavalletto;  scrv.  Sun.  11  and  4. 
Minister,  Rec.  Alex.  Robertson,  D.D.,  Ca'  Struan,  I'ontc  della  Salute.  — 
Italian  Fjpincopal  Methodint  Church,  Sottoportico  del  Cavalletto.  — 
Italian  Baptigt  Church,  Campo  della  Guerra.  ■ —  Waldensiaii  Church 
(PI.  H,  4;  serv.  at  11),  Pal.  Cavagnis.  near  the  Ponte  Cavagnis  (p.  391). 
—  German  Church,  Campo  Santi  Apostoli.  —  Greek  Church,  San  Giorgio 
dei  Greci  (p.  394;  Sun.,  10  a.m.).  ^ — Sailors'  Institute,  San  Simeone  Pic- 
colo 353 ;  Missionary,  Mr.  H.  Fussey.  —  Industrial  Home  for  Destitute 
Boys,  San  Giobbe  923,  Cannaregio;  directors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antonini 
(visitors  welcome;  articles  in  carved  wood). 


The  Climate  of  Vcnii'c  is  tempered  by  the  sea,  so  that  the  winters 
are  fairly  mild,  though  cold  N.E.  winds  (Bora)  aud  thick  fogs  are  not 
uncommon.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  56.6°  Fahr. ;  that  of 
January,  the  coldest  month,  36.7";  April  56.1°;  July  76.4°;  October  58.8°. 
The  rainfall  (ca.  29  in.  annually)  is  inconsiderable,  and  chiefly  occurs  when 
the  scirocco  is  blowing;  all  the  same  the  air  is  very  humid,  and  rheuma- 
tism therefore    is  prevalent.     Its  perfect    immunity    from    dust   is  one  of 
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the  chief  advantages  of  Venice,  and  another  is  its  noiseless  highways. 
The  waterworks  supply  drinking-water  from  the  district  of  Castelfranco 
(p.  29).  Travellers  who  intend  wintering  in  Venice  should  choose  rooms 
with  a  southern  aspect  (comp.  p.  342).  The  warmest  parts  of  the  town 
are  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  and  the  Fondamenta  delle  Zattere.  —  From 
June  to  October  the  Mosquitoes  are  very  troublesome,  even  on  the  Lido 
(comn.  p.  xxiii). 

Physicians.  Dr.  Van  Snmeren  (English),  Calle  Cicogna  2406,  Via 
Vcntidue  Marzo  (2-4  p.m.);  Dr.  Wm.  Blaydes  (English),  Carapo  Sant' 
Agiiese  773  (1-3  p.m.);  Dr.  F.  Baton  (speaks  English),  Campo  San 
Moisii  1464;  Dr.  Werner  (German;  speaks  English),  Calle  dei  Berga- 
maschi  2283a,  Via  Ventidue  Marzo;  Dr.  RodeUa  (Swiss),  Riva  degli 
Schiavoni  2143:  Dr.  Maonn ,  Corte  Barozzi  2152,  Via  Ventidue  Marzo; 
Dr.  Massaria,  Corte  del  Teatro  2243.  Santa  Maria  del  Giglio.  —  Dentists. 
Sternfehl,  Calle  del  Pestrin  2316,  Via  Veutiduc  Marzo;  Dr.  RnteUi,  Sau 
Luca,  Fondamenta  Cavalli  4091 ;  Barclella,  Calle  Cicogna,  Via  Ventidue 
Marzo.  —  Chemists.  Zampironi,  Salizzada  San  Moise  1494  (p.  368); 
Bfitner,  Ponte  Sant' Antonino  3505  (also  mineral  waters);  Mantovani, 
Calle  Larga  413,  San  Marco;  Ponci,  Ponto  dei  Baratteri,  near  the  Mer- 
ceria.  San  Marco;  PisaneJIo,  Campo  San  Polo;  Baldisserotto ,  at  the 
Stabilimenti  dei  Bagni  on  the  Lido  (p.  411). 

International  Hospital  and  English  Nursing  Home,  Giudecca  149. 


Plan  of  Visit.  For  a  stay  of  about  4  days  the  following  is  recom- 
mended. 

1st  Day  (better  distributed  over  a  day  and  a  half  if  time  permit). 
Piazza  of  St.  Mark  (p.  354);  ascent  of  the  Campanile  di  S.  Marco  (p.  358); 
S.  Marco  (p.  355) ;  Palace  of  the  Dof/es  (p.  360).  In  the  afternoon,  Gon- 
dola trip  from  the  Piazzetta  (p.  359)  through  the  Grand  Canal  (p.  377) 
to  the  Cannaregio  (p.  384).  then  back  to  the  Ponte  Rialto,  where  wo 
land  to  walk  throus-h  the  Merceria  (p.  385)  to  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark. 

2nd  Day.  S.  Maria  della  Salute  (p.  408);  Accademia  di  Belle  Arti 
(p.  370).  In  the  afternoon,  Scicola  di  S.  Rocco  (p.  405) ;  Frari  (p.  403 ; 
pictures  still  in  San  Tomd,  p.  402,  in  1912). 

3rd  Day.  S.  Zaccaria  (v-  389):  ,S'.  3Iaria  Formosa  (p.  390);  SS.  Gio- 
vanni e  Paolo  (p.  391) ;  S.  Maria  dei  Miracoli  (p.  393)  or  S.  Giorgio  degli 
Schiavoni  (p.  394).     In  the  afternoon,  the  Lido  (p.  410). 

4th  Day.  S.  Salvatore  (p.  385);  S.  Giovaymi  Crisostomo  (p.  386); 
Museo  Civico  Correr  (p.  399).  In  the  afternoon,  S.  Sebastiano  fp.  406); 
Redentore  (p.  410):  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  (p.  409;  ascend  campanile). 

Admission  is  generally  obtained  to  the  Churches  in  the  early 
morning  or  forenoon,  after  which  apply  to  the  sacristan  (sagrestano) ; 
visitors  knock  at  the  church  door  and  if  the  sacristan  docs  not  then 
appear  a  boy  (5  c.)  maj'  be  sent  to  fetch  him.  St.  Mark's  and  S.  Salva- 
tore are  open  all  day,  also  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  and  the  Frari,  except 
between  12  and  2  (50  c.  charged  in  the  afternoon  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  restoration).  During  the  fortnight  before  Easter  the  altar-pieces  are 
not  shown. 

Academy  (p.  370;  with  central  heating):  week-days,  9-4,  1  f r. ;  on  Sun. 
and  holidays,  10-2,  gratis;  closed  on  national  holidays  (p.  xxvii). 

Archives  (p.  404):  week-days  10-11.30  &  1.30-3. 

Arsenal  (p.  395) :   week-days,  9-3  (no  gratuities ;  cameras  prohibited). 

Bihlintecn  NazionaJe  Marciana  (p.  359):  for  students  on  week-days, 
9-5;  exhibition-room  9-11  only;  closed  Oct.  lst-15th. 

Bitlioteca  Querlni  Stamjialia  (j).  391):  week-days  3-11  p.m.,  Sun. 
&  holidays  2-5. 

Palace  of  the  Doges  (p.  360):  week-days,  9-5,  1  fr. ;  Archseological 
Museum,  1  f r. ;  Prigioni,  50  c.;  Sun.  and  holidavs,  10-2,  gratis;  closed  on 
j  New  Year's  Day,  Easter  Sunday,  Ascension  Day,  and  Christmas  Day. 
'  Good  light  desirable.  Guide  wholly  unnecessary.  The  attendants  art- 
ready  to  give  what  information  is  required. 
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GaUeria  cfArte  Moderna  (p.  398):  wcek-daya,  9-i,  1  fr. ;  on  Sun.  and 
holidavs.  9-2,  frratis. 

Mi'neo  Civico  Correr  (p.  399):  daily,  9-4,  1  fr. ;  Sun.  and  holidays 
free.     The  Museum  is  a  steamboat-station  (p.  344). 

Pinacoteca  Querini  Stampalia  (p.  891):  Sun.,  Thurs.,  &  holidays,  10-3, 
free:  at  other  times  on  application. 

Pi^ivnte  Palaces.  The  only  iialaees  reerularly  shown  to  the  public 
are  the  PaJnzzi  PapadnpoU  (p.  380),  Michiel  dalle  Colonne  (p.  382).  Ven- 
dramin-Calerqi  (p.  383),  Labia  fp.  384),  Giovanelli  (p.  387),  and  Grimani 
(p.  390),  and  the  Ca  d'Oro  (p.  382). 

Sciwla  del  Carmini  (p.  406),  daily  8.30-12  &  1-5,  V2  fr- 

ScHola  di  San  Rocco  (p.  405):  week-days,  9-5  in  summer,  9-4  in  March, 
Sept.,  &  Oct.,  10-3  in  winter;  1  fr.,  incl.  the  Church  of  S.  Rocco. 

Seminario  Patriarcale  (p.  409):  daily  9-12  and  after  2  p.m.,  V2  f''- 

The  p-ondoliers  name  the  palaces  and  churches  as  they  pass  (comp. 
p.  377).  Interestiuf?  walks  also  may  bo  taken  with  the  aid  of  the  plan; 
some  of  the  out  of  the  way  quarters  of  the  town  are  better  avoided  by 
ladies  uuless  accompanied  by  a  ecntlemau.  Some  of  the  chief  routes, 
£.  q.  from  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  to  the  railway-station,  to  the  post- 
office,  and  to  the  8tearaer-.stations  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  from  the  pier 
beside  San  Silvestro  (p.  344)  to  the  Galleria  d'Arte  Moderna,  and  thence 
to  the  Museo  Civico,  are  indicated  by  notices  on  the  street-corners. 

The  Guides  fp.  xvi),  who  are  very  importunate,  especially  in  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  are  in  most  cases  quite  needless,  and  few,  if  any, 
can  be  trusted  to  treat  their  clients  fairly  and  squarely.  Like  the  eron- 
doliers  they  are  ahvavs  trying  to  entice  foreitrners  into  certain  glass- 
factories  and  shops,  where  they  are  well  rewarded  at  the  expense  of  the 
purchaser. 

Popular  Festivals.  In  summer  there  are  frequently  Serenad.es. 
i.e.  concerts  with  illuminations  on  the  Canal  Grande;  here  also  an  annual 
Regatta  is  held.  —  The  Festa  del  Redentore,  on  the  third  Sun.  in  July, 
when  the  Fondamenta  dello  Zattere  is  connected  with  the  Redentore 
(p.  410)  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  is  pretty;  still  more  so  is  the  Thanks- 
givinq  Day  for  the  Cessation  of  the  Plaque  (21st  Nov.),  on  which  occasion 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  dclla  Salute  fp.  408)  is  connected  with  the 
Calle  Scuola  dei  Fabbri  and  with  Santa  Maria  del  Giglio  by  bridges  of 
boats. 

History.  For  the  early  historv  of  Venice,  see  p.  297.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  Eastern  supremacy  of  Venice  was  laid  by  Dope  Enrico  Dan- 
dolo  ('1192-1205),  who  conquered  Constantinople  in  1204.  In  cbnaequenco 
of  thi.s  Venice  gained  possession  of  numerous  places  on  the  coasts  of 
the  .'Egi'an  Sea  and  of  most  of  the  Greek  islands,  including:  Crete  fCandia), 
which  was  administered  on  the  model  of  the  mother-city.  During  the 
conquest  and  administration  of  these  new  territories  there  arose  a  class 
of  nobles,  who  declared  themselves  hereditary  in  1297  and  excluded  the 
rest  of  the  people  from  all  share  in  the  government.  The  supreme  author- 
ity lay  with  the  Great  Council  (Maqqior  Consiqlin),  which  consisted  of 
all  members  of  the  Nnhili  above  twenty.  The  executive  was  vested  in 
a  Dnqe,  or  Diil'e,  and  six  counsellors,  with  whom  was  associated  the 
Council  of  the  Preqadi.  The  Pregadi  were  afterwards  united  with  the 
higher  officials  to  form  the  Senate.  The  duty  of  the  Avoqadori  di  Comune 
was  to  see  that  the  public  officials  governed  constitutionally.  After  the 
conspiracy  of  Raiamnnte  Tienolu  (1310)  the  chief  power  was  vested  in 
the  Council  of  Ten  (Consiqlin^  dei  Died),  elected  yearly  by  the  Maergior 
Consiglio:  and  this  tribun.al,  from  which  the  State  Inquisition  was  devel- 
oped in  the  16th  cent,,  controlled,  in  conjunction  with  the  doge  and  his 
councillors,  every  department  of  eovernmcnt. 

With  her  rival  Genoa  the  Republic  ranic  repeatedly  into  violent 
ciiuflict,  I'lsiuLT  many  of  her  conquests  in  the  East;  but  the  Genoese  were 
at  length  totiilly  defeated  hy  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo  in  i:f,'/2.   His  successor 
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Marino  Falieri  pluttod  for  tho  overthrow  of  the  aristocracy,  but  his 
scheme  was  discovered,  and  he  was  beheaded  on  17tli  April,  1355.  Duriiifr 
the  regime  of  Andrea  Contarini  (1367-82)  Genoa,  Naples,  Hungary,  the 
Count  of  Gorizia,  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  the  Carraras  (p.  331),  and 
the  Scaligers  (p.  299)  formed  an  alliance  against  Venice.  In  1379  tho 
Genoese  captured  Chioggia,  but  they  were  surrounded  in  the  Lagune  and 
compelled  to  surrender,  24th  June,  1380.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1381. 
In  1386  Antonio  Venter  (1382-1400)  occupied  the  island  of  Corfu,  and 
afterwards  Durazzo,  Argos,  etc.  Under  Michele  Steno  (1400-1414)  tho 
Venetian  general  Malatesta  conquered  Vieenza,  Belluno.  Feltre,  Rovigo, 
Verona,  and  Padua  (1405);  in  1408  the  Republic  gained  possession  of 
Lepanto  and  Patras,  and  in  1409  of  Guastalla  and  Casalmaggiore.  In  1421 
Tommaao  Moceniqo  (1413-23)  waged  war  successfully  against  Hungary. 
In  1416  the  Venetian  fleet  wahav  Loredan  defeated  the  Turkish  atGallipoli, 
and  in  1421  it  subdued  all  the  towns  of  the  Dalmatian  coast,  so  that 
Venice  now  held  the  entire  coast,  with  the  exception  of  Trieste,  from 
the  estuary  of  the  Po  to  the  island  of  Corfu. 

Moncenigo's  successor  was  Francesco  Foscari  (1423-57).  In  1426 
Brescia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetian  general  Cannagnola  (p.  58). 
In  1449  the  Venetians  took  Crema,  but  they  were  unable  to  prevent  the 
elevation  of  Sforza  to  the  dukedom  of  Milan  (1450).  A  sad  ending 
awaited  the  long  and  glorious  career  of  Foscari.  Suspected  by  the  Council 
of  Ten,  and  weakened  by  contentions  with  the  Loredani  and  other  private 
feuds,  he  was  deposed  in  1457  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  —  Under 
Oristoforo  Moro  (1462-71)  the  Tu»-ks  conquered  the  Morea,  where  a  few 
fortresses  only  were  retained  by  Venice.  In  1483  the  Republic  acquired 
Zaute,  and  in  1489  Cyprus  also,  which  was  ceded  by  Catharine  Cornaro, 
a  Venetian  lady,  widow  of  King  James  II.  of  Cyprus. 

The  15th  cent,  witnessed  the  zenith  of  the  glory  of  Venice.  It  rivalled 
Bruges  as  the  focus  of  the  commerce  of  Europe,  shared  with  Genoa  the 
reputation  of  being  the  leading  slave-market  in  Italy,  and  was  universally 
respected  and  admired.  It  numbered  200,000  inhab. ,  including  many 
■Tews  expelled  from  Granada  and  other  Moorish  towns  in  Spain  by  the 
events  of  1492.  Its  annual  exports  were  valued  at  10  million  ducats, 
1  millions  being  clear  profit.  It  possessed  300  sea -going  vessels  with 
8000  sailors,  3000  smaller  craft  with  17,000  men,  and  a  fleet  of  45  galleys 
carrying  11,000  men.  who  maintained  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  Republic. 
But  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  cent,  an  evil  omen  occurred:  Constantinople 
was  captured  by  the  Turks  in  1453,  and  the  supremacy  of  Venice  in  the 
East  was  thus  undermined.  The  crowning  blow,  however,  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  sea-route  to  India  at  the  close  of  the  century,  by 
which  much  of  its  commerce  was  diverted  to  the  Portuguese.  Yet  'the 
arts,  which  had  meanwhile  been  silently  developing,  shed  a  glorious 
sunset  over  the  waning  glory  of  the  mia-hty  Republic'. 

The  opening  of  the  16th  cent,  bronsht  new  losses.  In  1503  Venice 
signed  a  humiliating  peace  with  Bajazet  II.,  to  whom  she  ceded  the  whole 
of  the  Morea.  The  League  of  Cambrai,  formed  by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor, 
and  the  Kings  of  France  and  Aragon  against  Venice  in  1508,  and  the 
victory  of  the  French  at  Agnadello  in  1509  occasioned  serious  losses  to 
the  Republic.  The  wars  between  Enip.  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  of  France 
(1521-30)  were  prejudicial  to  Venice,  but  her  power  was  most  seriously 
impaired  by  her  continuous  struggle  against  the  Turks.  In  1540  she  lost 
Nauplia,  the  isla'nds  of  Chios,  Paros,  and  others,  and  in  1571  Cyprus 
also,  notwithstanding  the  brave  defence  of  Famagusta  by  Bragadino.  In 
the  naval  battle  of  Lepanto  (1st  Oct.,  1571)  the  Venetian  fleet  distin- 
guished itself  greatly  under  Doge  Sehastiano  Venier  (1577-78).  In  1669 
the  island  of  Candia  was  conquered  by  the  Turks.  The  Venetians,  however, 
under  Francesco  Morosini  ('PeloponHesiacus^ ;  1688-94)  and  Konigsniarck, 
were  victorious  in  the  Morea  in  1684,  and  conquered  Corone,  Patras, 
Corinth,  and  Athens;  in  1696  and  1698  they  again  defeated  the  Turkish 
fleets  and  bv  the  Peace   of  Carlowitz   in  1709   they  regained    the  Morea: 
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but  the  Turks  recuuquered  the  peninsula  in  1715,  ami  iu  1718  were  con- 
flrmed  in  their  possession  by  the  Peace  of  Passarowitz. 

From  this  period  Venice  ceases  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in 
history.  She  retained  her  N.  Italian  possessions  only,  remained  neutral 
in  every  war,  and  continued  to  decline  in  power.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution  Venice  at  first  stoutly  opposed  the  new  principles; 
on  the  victorious  advance  of  the  French  she  endeavoured  to  preserve  her 
neutrality,  and  repeatedly  rejected  Bonaparte's  proposals  of  alliance. 
Irritated  by  this  opposition,  he  broke  olf  his  negotiations  and  took 
possession  of  the  city  on  16th  May,  1797,  and  the  last  doge  Lodoviro 
3/artiw  (1788-97)  abdicated.  By  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio  (1797)  Venetia 
was  assigned  to  Austria,  by  that  of  Pressburg  (1805)  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  in  1814  to  Austria.  At  length  in  1848  Venice  declared  herself 
a  Republic  under  the  presidency  oi  Daniele  Manin ;  but  after  a  siege  of 
15  months  she  was  taken  by  Radetzky  in  Aug.,  1849.  Finally,  the  war 
of  1866  led  to  the  union  of  Venetia  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  See 
H.  F.  Broicii's  'History  of  Venice',  mentioned  at  p.  y52. 

In  the  History  of  Art  Venice  has  shown  herself  as  independent  of 
the  mainland  as  in  situation  and  political  history.  The  surprise  of  the 
traveller  who  beholds  Venice  for  the  first  time,  even  after  having  seen  ' 
the  rest  of  Italy,  will  be  felt  also  by  those  who  study  her  art.  The 
monuments  of  the  Romanesque  Period  at  Venice  at  once  betray  the 
fact  that  her  greatness  was  founded  on  her  oriental  commerce.  The 
church  of  St.  Mark  is  iu  the  Byzantine  style,  the  oldest  mosaics  bear  a 
Byzantine  impress,  and  the  same  type  is  observable  in  other  branches 
of  art.  Even  during  the  period  of  Gothic  Art  the  Venetians  differed 
in  their  style  from  the  rest  of  Italy.  In  ecclesiastical  architecture  these 
differences  were  comparatively  slight,  but  the  Venetian  palaces,  whicli, 
as  generally  in  Upper  Italy,  are  the  chief  Gothic  buildings,  possess  a 
more  marked  individualitj'.  Foremost  amongst  these  ranks  the  older 
portion  of  the  Doges'  Palace,  built  hy  Pietro  Basegcfioi?).  Giovanni  Bi( on 
(d.  before  14-13),  and  his  son  Bartolomeo  Biton  the  Elder  (d.  ca.  1465); 
while  the  Ca  d'Oro,  the  Palazzo  Foscari,  and  many  others  on  the  Canal 
Grande  display  a  character  of  their  own.  They  possess  a  large  entrance- 
colonnade  ;  a  loggia  (portcgo)  on  the  upper  floor,  with  windows  close 
together  in  the  middle;  wings,  treated  chiefly  as  surfaces  for  painting; 
and  everywhere  a  wealth  of  decoration  and  colour.  Still  more  zealously 
did  the  Venetians  cultivate  the  Renaissance  Architecture,  naturalized 
at  the  end  of  the  15th  ceut.,  much  later  than  in  the  rest  of  Italy.  In 
point  of  size  the  early-Renaissance  buildings  in  Venice  cannot  compare 
with  those  of  Tuscany,  but  they  are  more  richly  decorated,  and  retain 
the  articulation  peculiar  to  the  earliest  period.  Chief  among  Venetian 
architects  were  Antonio  Rizzo  of  Verona  (ca.  1430-  ca.  1498),  Pietro  Loin- 
hnrdi  (ca.  1435-1515).  head  of  a  family  of  immigrants  from  Carona,  on 
the  Lago  di  Lugano,  Moro  Cndiicci  (d.  1504),  Scarpaqnino  (d.  1549),  Idcopo 
Sanaovino  of  Florence  (1486-1570;  p.  351),  Antonio  da  Ponte  (1512-97), 
and  lastly,  the  greatest  of  all,  Andrea  Palladio  of  Vicenza  (1518-80; 
p.  324),  who  inaugurated  a  new  era,  especially  in  church-architecture,  by 
limiting  the  facade  to  a  single  order  of  massive  columns.  Under  the 
'classical'  influence  of  Palladio  and  his  successors,  Vincenxu  Scamozzi 
(1552-1616)  and  Baldassare  Lo7ighena  (160i-82),  Venetian  architecture  held 
out  longer  than  the  rest  of  Italy  against  the  rococo  style  of  Bernini's 
school.  The  exaggerated  love  of  embellishment  and  the  extravagance  of 
this  period  of  art  are  represented  in  Venice  only  by  a  few  churches 
designed  by  Giuseppe  Sardi  (1030-99).  Alessandro  Tremiqyian,  Domenico 
Rossi  (d.  1742),  and  others.  Giorgio  Massari  (flor.  ca.  1730-53),  Palladio's 
latest  follower,  forms  a  link  with  the  succeeding  'classicist'  period. 

In  the  province  of  Sculpture  the  city  possessed  at  the  end  of  the 
lltli  cent,  two  im])ortant  masters  in  the  brothers  Giacoiiicllo  and  Pierpaolo 
delle  Massegne  (flor.  ca.  1388-1117),  who  had  probably  studied  in  the 
Bchool  of  Andreolo  de  Sanctis  (d.  1377).    In  the  course  "of  the  loth  cent. 
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abundant  employmeut,  both  for  native  sculptors  and  for  numerous  others 
from  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  was  provided  by  the  plastic  adornment  of 
the  palazzi  of  the  nobles  and  the  scuole  of  the  numerous  brotherhoods 
(conrraternita),  and  still  more  by  the  growing:  taste  for  monumental  tombs 
in  the  churches.  The  most  important  names  here  are  those  of  the  Buon 
(p.  350),  Bartolnmeo  Bellano  of  Padua,  who  introduced  the  Venetians  to 
the  style  of  Donatello  (p.  560),  Antonio  Rizzo  (p.  350),  and  Pietro 
Lombardi  (p.  350).  The  classic  teudancy  within  Renaissance  sculpture 
is  represented  by  Tullio  Lombardi  (ca.  1160-1532)  and  Antonio  Lombardi 
(ca.  1462-1516),  sons  of  Pietro,  and  by  Alessandro  Leopar'di  (d.  1522), 
who  had  all  formed  themselves  by  the  study  of  Greek  sculptures.  After 
1527  Idcopo  Sangovino,  sculptor  and  architect,  was  the  leading  master 
His  works,  though  often  designed  for  pictorial  effect,  are  more  pleasing 
than  those  of  Michael  Angelo's  school.  His  chief  pupils  were  Girolamo 
Campagna  (ca.  1550-1623)  and  Alessandro  Vittoria  (1525-1608). 

Venetian  Painting  did  not  begin  to  attract  universal  attention  till 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent.  (comp.  p.  Ixiv).  In  the  11th  cent,  it  was 
far  inferior  to  that  of  other  Italian  schools,  and  though  Giotto  (p.  559) 
was  engaged  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Padua,  Venice  remained  unaffected 
by  his  influence.  In  1365  Gvariento  of  Padua  and  ca.  1120  the  Umbrian 
Gentile  da  Fabriano  and  Antonio  Pisano  of  Verona  were  invited  to 
Venice  to  decorate  the  doges'  palace.  The  native  Venetian  masters  did 
not  become  prominent  till  a  later  date.  Among  these  the  most  noted 
masters  were  Giovanni  (also  named  Alemannus  from  his  German  origin), 
Antonio ,  Bartnlomeo ,  and  Alvise  (Luigi)  Vivarini  (ca.  1446-ca.  1504), 
known  as  the  Muranesi,  Idcopo  Bellini  (ca.  1400-71),  Gentile  da  Fabriano's 
far-travelled  pupil,  who,  as  father-in-law  of  Mantegna,  influenced  the 
Paduan  school  (p.  332),  and  Carlo  Crivelli  (flor.  ca.  1468-93).  Antonello 
da.  Messina  (ca.  1430-79)  introduced  painting  in  oils  into  Venice  about 
1473,  and  the  new  method  contributetl  powerfully  to  the  development  of 
the  first  purely  Venetian  artists  in  Gentile  Bellini  (ca.  1429-1507),  the 
earliest  Venetian  historical  and  legendary  painter,  and  Giovanni  Bellini 
(ca.  1430-1516),  the  sons  of  lacopo.  Giovanni  Bellini,  who  had  many  pupils, 
is  with  Mantegna  the  most  important  master  of  the  early  Renaissance 
in  N.  Italy.  Alike  in  composition  (as  in  the  'santa  conversazione',  a 
peaceful,  yet  expressive  group  of  saints  with  the  Madonna),  in  his  love 
of  colour  and  appreciation  of  landscape,  and  in  his  conception  of  female 
figures,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  the  glorious  prime  of 
Venetian  painting.  Among  his  contemporaries  were  Vittore  Carpaccio  (flor. 
1480-1520),  an  industrious  pictorial  narrator,  and  Marco  Basaiti  (ca.  1470- 
ca.  1530),  while  to  his  school  belonged  Gian  Battista  C'ima  da  Conegliano 
(1459-1518),  Andrea  Previtali  (d.  1528),   Niccolb  RondineUi,   and  others. 

The  first  of  the  great  masters  of  the  late  Renaissance  was  Giorgione 
(Giorgio  Barbarelli?,  ca.  1477-1510),  but  unfortunately  only  the  altar- 
piece  at  Castelfranco  (p.  29)  is  thoroughly  authenticated  as  his  work; 
though  at  Venice  the  'Famiglia  di  Giorgione'  in  the  Pal.  Giovanelli 
(p.  387)  and  an  Apollo  and  Daphne  in  the  Seminario  Patriarcale  (p.  409) 
are  ascribed  to  him.  The  peculiar  glow  of  his  colouring,  combined  with 
the  new  Florentine  mode  of  formal  expression  (introduced  to  the  N. 
Italian  painters  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  others),  imparts  even  to  his 
isolated  half-figures  unwonted  life  and  poetical  charm.  The  first  artist 
who  fully  developed  that  type  of  female  beauty  in  which  simple  enjoy- 
ment of  life  is  so  admirably  expressed  was  lacopo  Palma  (Vecchio, 
ca.  1480-1528)  of  Bergamo.  The  golden  hair  of  his  sitters  recalls  the 
fashionable  practice  of  the  period  of  dyeing  the  hair  a  light  colour. 
Surpassing  all  his  fellows  in  celebrity,  in  fertility,  and  in  the  length  of 
his  career,  next  comes  the  great  Tiziako  Vecelli  (ca.  1487-157(5).  Frescoes 
by  him  may  be  seen  in  the  Souola  del  Santo  and  Scuola  del  Carmine  at 
Padua  and  in  the  Doges'  Palace  at  Venice;  and  though  his  oil-paintings 
are  distributed  throughout  the  galleries  of  Europe,  several  of  his  most 
striking  works,  chiefly  religious  compositions,  are  still  preserved  at  Venice. 
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Among  the  oonteinporarios  of  Giorgione  and  Titian  uumt  be  mentioned 
Sebastiano  del  Pinmho  fl485-1547),  a  pupil  of  Giorgione,  who  after- 
wards yielded  to  the  faseinating  influence  of  Michael  Angelo.  Bncco  Mar- 
coni, (d.  1529),  the  dreamy  Lorenzo  Lotto  (1480-155H),  Bnnifazio  dei  Pitati 
of  Verona  (1487-1553;  comp.  p.  300),  Giovanni  Antonio  (da)  Pordenone 
(1483-1539),  who  was  for  some  time  a  rival  of  Titian  and  whose  flesh-tints 
are  unsurpassed,  and  Paris  Bordove  (1500-71),  important  mainly  for  his 
portraits.  The  most  gifted  master  of  the  following  generation  was  lacopo 
Tintoretto  (Robunti,  1518-94),  called  by  Vasari  'il  piu  terrihile  cervello, 
ehe  abbia  avuto  mai  la  pittnra',  who  in  his  eagerness  for  effect  lost  the 
golden  tints  of  his  school.  Paolo  Calidri,  snmamed  Verovese  (1528-88), 
on  the  other  hand,  in  his  incomparably  luminous  symphonies  of  colour, 
maintains  the  best  traditions  of  his  school.  The  Basannos  (p.  28),  as 
•peasant-painters',  cultivated  genre  scenes  of  humbler  life.  Among  the 
latest  masters  of  the  school  of  Titian  and  Tintoretto  were  Palma  Giovane 
(1514-lfi28),  Alessandro  Varotari,  surnamed  Padovanino  (1590-1650),  and 
Fra  Vittore  Ghislandi  (1655-1743),  a  Carmelite  friar  and  portrait-painter 
from  Bergamo. 

So  sound  were  the  roots  of  Venetian  art,  so  potent  was  the  outward 
stimulus  received  from  the  brilliant  architecture  and  the  opulent  and 
varied  life  of  the  citj',  as  well  as  from  the  picturesque  charm  of  the 
lagoon-landscape,  that  the  18fh  cent,  witnessed  a  remarkable  revival  of 
art  in  Venice,  in  spite  of  the  political  downfall  of  the  city  and  in  spite 
of  the  universal  decline  in  painting  throughout  the  rest  of  Italy.  The 
architectural  painters  Antonio  Canale  (1697-1768)  and  Bernardo  Bclotto 
(1724-80).  his  pupil  (both  surnamed  CanaleUn),  have  bequeathed  us  a  rich 
series  of  beautiful  town-views.  Pietro  Lonqhi  (1702-85),  'the  Italian 
Hogarth',  depicts,  often  with  considerable  humour,  the  costumes  and 
manners  of  his  contemporaries,  both  in  the  domestic  circle  and  in  the 
profuse  festivals,  such  as  the  famous  Carnival  of  Venice.  The  portraits 
also  by  this  artist  and  those  by  his  son  Alessandro  Longhi  (1733-1813) 
have  recently  risen  into  considerable  favour.  The  talented  Francesco 
Guardi  (1712-93)  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  both  in  landscape  and 
in  genre  scenes.  The  older  period  of  art  is  brought  to  a  close  in  the 
great  decorative  painter  Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo  (1696-1770),  the  heir 
of  three  brilliant  centuries.  Working,  like  Guardi,  with  a  palette  of 
refined  delicacy,  Tiepolo  produced  ceiling-paintings  distinguished  for 
their  masterly  adaptation   to   their  position  and  for  their  spacial  effect. 

Visitors  to  Venice  should  he  provided  with  'Life  on  the  Lagoons', 
(2nd  edit.,  London,  1894),  by  Horatio  F.  Brovm,  an  excellent  little  book, 
which  furnishes  answers  to  most  of  the  questions  about  Venice  that  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  intelligent  visitor.  The  same  author's  'Venice: 
an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Republic'  (1893)  and  'Venetian  Studies'  (1887) 
are  recommended  also.  It  is,  of  course,  well  to  be  familiar  with  RiisJcin^s 
'St(  nes  of  Venice',  or  at  least  with  the  'Introductory  Chapters  and  Local 
Indices,  printed  separately  for  the  use  of  travellers'  (in  2  octavo  vols. ; 
1881).  His  'St.  Mark's  Rest,  the  Histnrj'  of  Venice  written  for  the  help 
of  the  few  travellers  wlio  still  care  for  her  Monuments'  is  issued  in  the 
same  form  as  the  better-known  'Mornings  in  Florence'.  The  'Venice'  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hare  is  an  interesting  and  convenient  manual;  the  'Venetian 
Life'  of  Mr.  W.  D.  HovicUs  is  one  of  the  most  charming  books  of  its 
kind.  Bernhard  Berensnn''s  'Venetian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance,  with 
an  index  to  their  works'  (1894)  will  be  found  useful  by  the  art-lover. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Alex.  Robertson's  'Fra  Paolo  Sarpi'  treats  a  critical  epoch 
of  Venetian  history;  liis  'Bible  of  St.  Mark'  deals  exhaustively  with  the 
history,  mosaics,  and  s(Miliiture.s  of  St.  Mark's  Church ;  and  his 'Venetian 
.Sermons'  is  a  defence  of  the  old  republic.  See  also  the  'Renaissance  in 
Italy',  by  .7.  A.  Si/nwnds:  'Venice',  by  the  Hoti.  Alethea.  Wic7,  ('Story  of 
the  Nations  Series';  1891);  'The  Makers  of  Venice',  by  Mrs.  Oliphant; 
'Venice',  by  Orant  Allen  (Historical  Guides  series);  G.  PauU's  'Vcuicc', 
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translateft  by  P.  G.  Konody  fLondon .  1904);  'The  Story  ofVenire'.  by 
Thnn.  Onlceii  (''Mcdispval  Tnwii  Series';  1905):  'Venire  on  Foot'  ("T.oiflon. 
1907)  and  'Venire  anri  her  Troasnres',  with  notes  on  the  pictnres  ytv  Mnud 
Cnitttrell  (Xonrlon.  1909),  hotli  by  Hiif/h  A.  Doi'oJag:  anH  'Venice  and 
Venetia',  hv  Edirnrd  Hi'tton  (Tjondon.  1912).  —  Mr.  Riiskin  advises  the 
traveller  -who  is  fond  of  painting's  to  devote  his  nrineinal  attention  'to 
the  works  of  Tintoret,  Panl  Veronese,  and  John  Bellini:  not  of  conrse 
neplee*^ine  Titian,  yet  remeniberinp  that  Titian  can  he  well  and  thoronp-hly 
stndied  in  ahnost  anv  great  Enropean  eallery.  while  Tintoret  and  Bellini 
can  be  indprcd  of  nvJv  in  Venice,  and  Panl  Veronese  ....  is  not  to  be 
ftiUy  estimated  until  he  is  seen  at  play  among  the  fantastic  cheqners  of 
the  Venetian  ceilings'. 

Venice,lta.\.Venez'ia,the  strongly  fortified  capital  of  the  provincp 
of  its  own  name,  a  commercial  and  naval  port,  and  tlie  seat  of  an 
archbishop  with  the  title  of  Patriarch  (corap.  p.  430),  lies  in45°27'N. 
latitude,  2Vo  M.  from  the  mainland,  in  the  Laf/unaV^vefa  (p.  296). 
Its  15,000  houses  and  palaces,  chiefly  built  on  piles  and  occupyiu"- 
an  area  about  6Vi>  M.  in  circumference,  stand  on  117  small  islands, 
formed  by  more  than  150  canals,  and  connected  by  378  brid^ces, 
most  of  which  are  of  stone.  The  canals,  generally  passable  by  small 
boats  only,  sometimes  lap  the  very  walls  of  the  houses  and  are 
sometimes  separated  from  them  by  narrow  paths.  Among  these 
houses  extends  a  labyrinth  of  Inues  and  passag-es  (conip.  v.  340). 
The  population,  which  had  dwindled  from  200,000  to  96,000  after 
its  dissolution  as  an  independent  state  (1797),  is  now  about  148,500, 
of  whom  one  fourth  are  paupers.  The  industry  of  Venice  is  practi- 
cally confined  to  the  flourishing  production  of  art-objects  (p.  346), 
ship-building,  cotton-spinning,  and  iron-working.  Its  trade,  almost 
entirely  a  transit-trade  in  raw  materials  (British  coal,  phosphates, 
etc.),  extends  onlv  to  a  part  of  Venetia,  the  Romagna  (p.  494),  and 
E.  Lonibardy.  The  ships  frequenting  the  port  are  mainly  under 
the  British,  Austrian,  or  Hungarian  flag.  The  harbour  consists  of 
the  Canale  for  Bacino)  di  San  Marm  (39  ft.  deep),  for  war-ships 
and  passenger-steamers,  and  the  new  Bacino  della,  Sfazione  Ma.rit- 
tima,  at  the  "W.  end  of  the  Giudecca  Canal,  connected  by  rails  with 
the  railwav-station,  for  rargo-steamers.  The  small  coasting-craft 
(trahdcvoli)  lie  in  the  Givdpcca.  Canal,  between  the  Dogana  di 
Mare  and  the  Fondamenta  delle  Zattere. 

The  Lagoons  are  connected  with  the  open  sea  by  four  entrances: 
Porta  dei  Tre  Pnrfi,  Porto  di  Lido,  Porto  di  Malamocco.  Porto 
di  Chiofigia.  Of  these  only  the  second  and  third  are  available  for 
large  vessels.  The  'laciima  viva'  (p.  296)  at  Venice  is  about  5  M. 
in  width.  At  high  water  innumerable  stakes  ('pali'),  rising  from 
the  water,  mark  the  navigable  channels  which  surround  the  city, 
while  at  low  water  many  mud-banks  make  their  appeai-ance.  When 
the  wind  blows  strongly  the  surface  of  the  Lagoons  is  often  agitated 
enough  to  cause  sea-sickness.  In  winter  spring-tides  faZ^a  wo»"f*f/). 
accompanied  by  a  continuous  east  wind,  sometimes  raise  the  level 
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of  the  water  about  10  ft.,  so  that  even  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco 
(only  I6Y2  in.  above  sea-level)  is  flooded  and  may  be  traversed  by 
gondola. 

a.  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  and  Environs.  Riva  degli  Schia- 
voni  and  Giardini  Pubblici. 

The  **Piazzaof  St.Mark(Pl.  G,  5),  usually  called 'iaPmzsa', 
a  square  paved  with  trachyte  and  marble,  191  yds.  in  length,  on 
the  W.  sid£  61  and  on  the  E.  90  yds.  in  breadth,  affords  the  most 
striking  evidence  of  the  ancient  glory  of  Venice.  On  three  sides  it 
is  enclosed  by  imposing  buildings,  which  appear  to  form  one  vast 
marble  palace,  blackened  by  wind  and  weather;  on-  the  E.  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Church  of  St.  Mark  and  the  Piazzetta  (p.  359). 

The  two  three-storied  palaces  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides  were  once 
the  residence  of  the  nine  'procurators',  the  highest  officials  of  the 
Republic,  whence  their  name  Procuratie.  The  ProcuratieVecchie, 
or  K  wing,  were  erected  in  1480-1517  by  Piefro  Lomhardi, 
Bartolomeo  Buon  the  Yoimger,  and  Guglielmo  Berganiasco.  The 
Procuratie  Nuove,  or  S.  wing,  begun  by  Scamozzi  in  1584,  to- 
gether with  the  adjoining  Old  Library  (p.  359)  now  form  the  Palazzo 
Reale.  The  present  arrangement  dates  from  the  18th  and  19th  cent, 
(adm.  on  Sun.  &  Thurs.  10-4,  other  davs  2.30-4;  fee  V^  fr.).  —  The 
edifice  on  the  W.  side,  the  Atrio,  or  Nuova  Fabbrica,  was  erected 
in  1810,  partly  on  the  site  of  the  church  of  San  Geminiano,  a  work 
of  lac.  Sansovino.  The  groundfloors  of  these  structures  consist  of 
arcades  and  contain  the  cafes  and  shops  mentioned  at  pp.  342,  346. 

'The  Place  of  St.  Mark  is  the  heart  of  Venice,  and  from  this 
beats  new  life  in  every  direction,  through  an  intricate  system  of 
streets  and  canals,  that  bring  it  back  again  to  the  same  centre' 
(Huivells).  On  summer-evenings  all  who  desire  to  enjoy  fresh  air 
congregate  here.  The  scene  is  liveliest  when  the  military  band  plays 
(Sun.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Frid.,  8.30-10.30).  In  winter  the  band  plays 
on  the  same  days,  2.30-4.30  p.m.,  and  the  Piazza  is  then  a  fashion- 
able promenade.   By  moonlight  tlie  piazza  is  strikingly  impressive. 

A  large  flock  of  Pigeons  (Colomhi)  enlivens  the  Piazza.  In  accord- 
ance with  an  old  custom  pigeons  were  .sent  out  from  the  vestibule  of 
San  Marco  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  these  nested  in  the  nooks  and  orauuies 
of  the  surrounding  buildings.  Down  to  the  close  of  the  Republic  they 
were  fed  at  the  public  expense,  but  they  are  now  dependent  upon  private 
charity.  Towards  evening  they  jjerch  under  the  arches  of  St.  Mark's, 
(rrain  and  peas  may  be  bought  for  the  pigeons  from  various  loungers  in 
the  Piazza :  and  those  whose  ambition  leans  in  that  direction  may  have 
themselves  photographed  with  the  pigeons  clustering  round  them. 

The  three  richly  decorated  bronze  *Pedestals  of  the  flag-staffs  in 
front  of  the  church  were  executed  by  Aless.  Lenpardi  in  1500-5. 
The  banners  of  the  Republic  which  once  waved  licre  arc  now  suc- 
(•eedf'd  on  Sundays  and  Iiolidnys  by  those  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
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The  nucleus  of  **San  Marco  (PI.  H,  5),  the  cliurcli  of  St.  Mark, 
the  tutelary  saiut  of  Venice,  whose  bones  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  by  Venetians  from  Alexandria  in  829,  is  a  Romanesque 
brick  basilica  with  three  semicircular  apses,  begun  in  830  on  the 
site  of  a  church  of  St.  Theodore  and  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  976.  In 
the  middle  of  the  11th  cent,  a  reconstruction  was  begun  in  a  Byzantine 
style  and  decorated  with  that  lavish  and  almost  oriental  magnifi- 
cence that  commands  our  admiration  to-day.  The  fanciful  effect  of 
the  exterior  was  enhanced  by  the  Gothic  additions  it  received  in 
the  15th  cent.,  probably  after  a  fire  in  1419.  The  edifice  (250  ft. 
long,  170  ft.  wide)  is  in  the  form  of  a  G-reek  cross  (with  equal  arms), 
covered  with  Byzantine  domes  in  the  centre  and  at  the  end  of  each 
arm  (comp.  the  ground-plan  at  p.  360).  The  foremost  arm  is,  in 
conformity  with  Byzantine  usage,  completely  surrounded  by  a  vesti- 
bule covered  with  a  series  of  smaller  domes.  On  the  S.  side  this 
contains  the  baptistery  and  the  Cappella  Zeno ;  and  on  the  W.  side 
it  t'oi'ms  the  facade.  Above  it  a  gallery  runs  round  the  upper  part 
of  the  church.  Externally  and  internally  the  church  is  adorned  with 
five  hundred  marble  columns  (mostly  oriental),  with  capitals  in  an 
exuberant  variety  of  styles.  The  lower  parts  of  the  walls  are  richly 
embellished  with  oriental  marble,  while  the  upper  portions  and  the 
.vaulting  are  covered  with  mosaics  (45,790  sq.  ft.)  on  a  gold  ground, 
affording  an  admirable  survey  of  the  development  of  the  art  since 
the  10th  century. 

St.  Mark's  was  the  state  chui-ch  of  the  Republic,  in  which  the 
doges  were  crowned  and  in  which  the  authorities  attended  service 
on  festivals  in  full  state.  Since  1807  it  has  been  the  cathedral, 
a  dignity  which  once  belonged  to  San  Pietro  di  Castello  (p.  396). 

Mr.  Ruskin ,  in  the  'Stones  of  Venice' ,  lays  grreat  stress  upon  the 
colouring  of  St.  Mark's,  reminding  the  reader  'that  the  school  of  incrusted 
architecture  is  the  only  one  in  which  perfect  and  permanent  chromatic 
decoration  is  possible'.  And  again:  —  'the  effects  of  St.  Mark's  depend 
not  only  upon  the  most  delicate  sculpture  in  every  part,  but,  as  we  have 
just  stated,  eminently  on  its  colour  also,  and  that  the  most  subtle,  va- 
riable, inexpressible  colour  in  the  world,  —  the  colour  of  glass,  of  transpa- 
rent alabaster,  of  polished  marble,  and  lustrous  gold'. 

"W.  Facjade.  Over  the  principal  portal  are  *FonK  Horses  in  gilded 
bronze,  5  ft.  in  height,  which  are  among  the  fiuc'^~oT  anStPnt  bronzes, 
and  the  sole  existing  specimen  of  an  ancient  quadriga.  They  probably 
once  adorned  the  triumphal  arch  of  N^ero,  and  afterwards  that  of  Trajan. 
Coustantine  sent  them  to  adorn  the  imperial  hippodrome  at  Constantinople, 
whence  the  Doge  Eurico  Dandolo  brought  them  to  Venice  in  1204  as  the 
spoils  of  war.  In  1797  they  were  carried  by  Napoleon  to  Paris,  but  in 
1815  they  were  restored  to  their  former  position  by  Emp.  Francis. 

Mosaics  :  below ,  over  the  principal  entrance ,  the  Last  Judgment, 
executed  in  1836;  on  the  right,  Embarkation  of  the  body  of  St.  Mark  at 
Alexandria,  and  its  Arrival  at  Venice,  both  of  1660:  on  the  left,  the 
Veneration  of  the  saint,  of  1728,  and  Deposition  of  the  relics  of  the  sftint 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  of  the  13th  cent,  (note  the  fajade  represented 
without  the  Gothic  additions).  —  Above,  on  the  left  and  right,  are  four 
mosaics   of  the   17th  cent..    Descent   from   the   Cross,    Christ   in    Hades, 
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Ilesurrection,  Ascensiou.  —  The  quaint  mediaeval  Sculi'tukes,  especially 
the  late-Kouianesque  reliefs  at  tlie  main  entrance  (Virtues,  Sibyls,  al- 
legorical representation  of  the  months,  ctc.j,  and  the  Byzantine  reliefs 
in  the  walls  deserve  notice.  In  the  soffit  of  the  large  central  arcli,  above 
the  four  horses,  are  late-Uothic  sculptures  by  Niccolo  d'Arczzo  of  J''lor- 
cnce,  whose  style  is  recalled  also  by  the  statue  of  at.  Mark  on  the  gable, 
the  semi-tigures  of  angels  in  the  two  smaller  arches  on  the  left,  and 
several  uru-bearers  below  the  Olothic  pinnacles. 

N.  fapacle  (on  the  Piazzetta  del  Leoni,  p.  389).  On  the  vaulting  of 
the  portal  are  late-Komauesque  carvings  of  prophets,  angels,  and  saints. 
Above  the  door  is  a  relief  of  the  >i'ativity,  showing  lingering  traces  of 
Byzantine  iuliueuce.    Below  is  the  marble  sarcophagus  of  Mauiu  (p.  350J. 

Vestibule  (Atrioj.  The  three  red  slabs  in  the  pavement  commem- 
orate the  meeting  between  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Pope  Alex- 
ander ill.  (p.  Stiij,  which,  after  their  reconciliation  (p.  ysij,  took  place 
liere  on  23r(l  July,  11T7,  through  the  mediation  of  the  JJoge  Seb.  Ziani  and 
Ulrich  II.,  Patriarch  of  Aqmleia.  According  to  an  old  tradition  the  em- 
peror kneeling  before  the  pope  said,  'nou  tibi  sed  Fetro\  to  which  the 
pope  replied,  'ef  mihi  et  Jfeiro\  —  The  Byzantine  Mosaics  (13th  cent.) 
represent  Old  Testament  subjects,  as  suggested  by  the  'Ueuesis  Cotto- 
niaua',  an  illuminated  MS.  of  the  6th  century.  The  series  begins  on  the 
right:  1st  Dome,  Creation  of  the  World,  and  Fall  of  Man;  in  the  next 
arch,  the  Deluge;  in  the  following  arch  (beyond  the  main  portal),  Js'oah, 
and  the  Tower  of  Babel;  2nd  Dome,  tlistory  of  Abraham;  3rd  (corner; 
Dome,  Joseph's  dream,  Joseph  sold  by  his  brethren,  and  Jacob's  lament; 
4th  and  5th  Domes,  Joseph  in  Egypt;  6th  Dome,  History  of  Moses.  In 
the  vaulting  above  the  principal  eutrance  to  the  church,  St.  Mark,  exe- 
cuted in  ibib  by  the  brothers  Zuccato.  —  The  Bronze  JJuors  are  adorned 
with  figures  of  saints  in  enamel  (niello);  the  central  door  is  of  Byzantine 
origin  (ca.  1085),    but  that   on   the  right  was  executed  in  Venice  in  1112. 

The  charm  of  the  **Interior  consists  in  the  beauty  of  the  main 
lines,  the  noble  perspectives,  and  the  magnificent  decoration.  The  domes 
are  each  supported  by  four  piers  connected  by  massive  round  arches. 
The  four  arms  of  the  cruciform  ground-plan  are  each  divided  in  three 
by  rows  of  columns  connected  by  low  round  arches  and  supporting  open 
galleries.  The  pavement  of  marble  mosaic  dates  from  the  I2th  century. 
The  Mosaics  represent,  above  the  door,  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  St.  Mark 
^the  most  ancient  mosaic;  10th  cent.) ;  in  the  arch  above,  the  Apocalypse 
by  Zuccalo  (1579). 

Nave.  The  foot  of  the  BenUier  on  the  right  is  enriched  with  fine 
antique  reliefs.  The  Mosaics  in  the  right  aisle  represent  Christ  in  (jcth- 
semane,  with  legends  of  the  Apostles  above  (12th  cent.);  1st  Dome,  De- 
Ni-ent  of  the  Holy  (ihost  (with  representatives  of  the  Ueutiles  looking  on); 
in  the  left  aisle,  Paradise,  and  Martyrdom  of  the  Apostles  (16th  cent.). 
At  the  beginning  of  tiie  left  aisle  is  a  gilded  Byzantine  relief  of  the 
Madonna  (10th  cent.),  and  the  Altar  by  the  central  pillar  on  the  left 
has  an  elegant  Byzantine  canopy.  —  The  Mosaics  in  the  central  dome 
represent  the  Ascension,  and  those  on  the  S.  and  W.  ribs,  scenes  from 
the  Passion  (12th  cent.).  The  other  mosaics  are  chiefly  of  the  I6th  and 
17th  centuries.  By  the  screen,  right  and  left  of  the  approach  to  the 
high-altar,  are  two  Romanesque  I'ldpits  (amboncs)  in  coloured  marble, 
supported  on  columns,  with  canopies  in  the  Byzantine -Venetian  style. 
Tbe  lower  part  of  the  double  pulpit  on  the  left  is  used  for  reading  the 
Epistle,  the  upper  part  for  reading  the  Gospel.  Upon  these  and  upon 
the  piers  supporting  the  dome  arc  richly  gilt  late-Komanesque  figures  of 
angels.  On  the  IScreen  arc  fourteen  statues  in  marble  by  GiacoDieUo 
iind  Pierpaolo  delle  Massegm  (1391):  St.  Mark,  the  Virgin,  and  the 
ApiJstles,  with  a  gilded  Crucifix.  On  the  Rood  Arch  above,  fine  mosaics 
from  designs  by  Tintoretto.  —  Left  Transept:  above,  on  the  left,  a 
Mosaic  of  1512,  representing  the  genealogy  of  Mary;  fine  Renaissance 
Altar   by    I'ietro   Lo,nl)nrdi    or  Ant.    Rizzo   (ca.    1170)    and    two    bronze 
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candelabra  bj-  Camillo  Alberti  (1520).  —  To  the  left  is  the  Capxiella  dei 
MascoH  (PI.  c),  built  in  1430,  with  an  altar  by  Giov.  and  Bart.  Buon 
and  mosaics  by  Michiel  Giambono  (left)  and  an  unknown  Paduan  Master 
(or  perhaps  Paolo  Uccello;  right).  —  Adjoining  is  the  C'aj)pella  di  SatiV 
Isidore  (Fl.  b),  with  the  tomb  of  the  saint  and  stiff  mosaics  in  the  style 
of  Giotto^s  School. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  Choir  is  tasteful  Renaissance  panelling, 
by  Fra  iSeb.  Hchiavone,  above  which  are  six  reliefs  in  bronze  (three  on 
each  side),  by  Jac.  Sansovino ,  from  the  life  of  St.  Mark.  To  the  left 
is  the  throne  (Sedia  Patriarcale)  of  the  patriarch ,  by  Saccardo  (1895). 
—  On  the  balustrade  of  the  Stalls  are  (in  the  centre)  the  four  Evangelists 
in  bronze,  by  Sansovino,  and  (outside)  four  Fathers  of  the  church,  by 
Girolamo  C'aliari  (1614). 

The  High  Altar  (Altar  Maggiore)  stands  beneath  a  canopy  of  vcrde 
autico,  borne  by  four  columns  of  marble  with  reliefs,  some  of  wliich  are 
early-Christian.  The  *Pala  d' Or o,  enamelled  work  with  jewels,  on  plates 
of  gold  and  silver,  executed  at  Constantinople  in  1105  for  the  front  of 
an  altar,  forms  the  altar-piece;  it  was  rearranged  in  the  13th  and  14th 
cent,  and  furnished  with  Gothic  additions.  It  is  uncovered  at  Easter  only, 
but  is  shown  daily  except  on  festivals,  11-2,  by  tickets  (50  c.;  obtained 
in  the  Cappella  San  Pietro,  PI.  d),  which  admit  to  the  treasury  also. 
Under  the  high-altar  repose  the  relics  of  St.  Mark ,  which  disappeared 
after  the  Are  of  976  but  were  miraculously  recovered  in  1094.  —  Behind 
the  high-altar  is  a  second  Altar  with  four  spiral  columns  of  alabaster, 
of  which  the  two  white  ones  in  the  middle  arc  translucent.  Behind  is 
a  tasteful  ciborium-door  by  lac.  Sansovino.  The  Mosaics  in  the  dome 
represent  Christ  surrounded  by  Old  Testament  saints ;  those  of  the  apse, 
Christ  enthroned  (1506).  —  The  bronze  door  leading  to  the  sacristy,  to 
the  left,  behind  the  high-altar,  bears  reliefs  of  the  Entombment  and  Ee- 
surrection  of  Christ,  and  admirable  *Hcad.s  of  Evangelists  and  Prophets 
executed  by  Sansovino  (1556). 

The  Sacristy  (SagrestiaJ,  to  the  left,  contains  some  fine  mosaics  ou 
the  vaulting  (1580;  still  early-Renaissance  in  style).  Cabinets  with  in- 
tarsia  v.'ork  hy  Fra  Seb.  Schiavone,  Antonio  a.nd  Paolo  da  Mantova,  and 
others  (1450-1520). 

The  Crypt,  restored  in  1901,  is  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  edifice 
(entr.  from  the  sacristy;  adm.  50  c,  from  Nov.  to  May;  closed  12-2). 
It  contains  a  multitude  of  short  columns  of  Greek  marble ,  and  in  the 
middle  is  an  enclosure  with  marble  railings  of  the  early-Christian  period. 

The  Right  Transept  contains  an  early -Renaissance  altar  by  Pietro 
Lombardi  (?)  and  two  very  fine  bronze  candelabra  by  Maffeo  Olivieri 
of  Brescia  (1527).  —  In  the  corner,  near  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Giov. 
Buon,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Treasury  (Tesoro  di  San  Marco;  open 
daily,"  except  festivals,  11-2;  tickets,  50  c,  in  the  Cap.  San  Pietro,  PI.  d). 
By  the  wall  to  the  right,  the  doge's  throne  from  the  choir,  in  the  Re- 
naissance style;  by  the  wall  to  the  left,  glass-case  with  valuable  Byzan- 
tine book-covers  and  an  episcopal  throne  of  the  7th  cent.,  with  symbolical 
reliefs,  from  Alexandria.  On  the  table,  two  Gothic  candelabra  (15th 
cent.);  adjacent,  bust  of  John  the  Baptist,  perhaps  of  the  11th  cent.  (V). 
By  the  rear-wall  are  an  antependium  in  beaten  silver  (11th  cent.)  and  the 
sword  of  the  Doge  Morosini  (p.  349).  In  the  centre,  sumptuous  *Church- 
furniture,  mostly  brought  as  the  spoils  of  war  from  St.  Sophia  at  Constan- 
tinople; Egyptian  vessels  in  rock-crystal  (10th  cent.);  works  in  agate 
and  turquoise. 

In  the  right  aisle,  close  to  the  jiriucipal  entrance,  is  the  Battistebo 
(closed,  30  c),  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  large  font  of  1546.  The  bronze 
lid,  adorned  with  reliefs  by  Tiziano  Minio  of  Padua  and  Desiderio  of 
Florence,  bears  a  bronze  statue  of  John  the  Baptist,  by  Francesco  Segala 
(1565).  Opposite  the  door,  the  Gothic  monument  of  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo 
(1342-54).  The  block  of  granite  on  the  altar  is  from  Mt.  Tabor.  Tho 
mosaics  in  the  vaulting  date  from  ca.   1300.     In  the  central  dome,  Christ 
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cumuiaiidiiig  liis  disciples  to  liaptize  the  CTontilcs  iu  his  name;  the  oilier 
mosaies  are  chieily  from  the  lite  of  John  the  Baptist.  —  From  the  Bap- 
tistery we  outer  the  Cappella  Zero,  which  is  visible  through  the  railing 
in  the  entrance-vestibule.  This  contains  the  bust  of  an  augel  (to  the 
right  of  the  altar),  four  statues  of  prophets  (over  the  main  entrance),  a 
relief  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  other  late-Roraanescjue  sculptures. 
In  tlie  centre  rises  the  handsome  bronze  *Monument  of  Cardinal  Giani- 
li.ittista  Zeno  (d.  1501),  designed  like  the  altar  by  Alcsnandro  Leopardi 
and  A7itonio  Lombardo  (1501-19);  on  the  sarcophagus  is  the  figure  of  the 
cardinal,  over  lifcsize;  below  are  six  Virtues  by  Paolo  tiavhto.  The 
handsome  altar  and  canopy  also  are  cast  in  bronze,  with  the  exception 
of  the  frieze  and  the  bases  of  the  columns.  Over  the  altar  are  groups 
in  bronze  of  the  *Madonna  ('della  Scarpa'),  by  Ant.  Lombardo  (1515  ?), 
and  St.  Peter  and  John  tlie  Baptist,  by  P.  Saoino;  above,  a  relief  of 
God  the  Father,  executed  hy  Ant.  Lotnbardi :  ou  the  altar  itself,  a  relief 
of  the  Resurrection  bj^  Paolo  Savino.  The  Byzantine  *Mo8aiC8  (history 
of  St.  Mark)  date  from  the  end  of  the  13th  century. 

The  visitor  is  recommended  to  walk  round  the  Gallery  inside  tlie 
church  in  order  to  inspect  the  mosaics  more  closely.  Ascent  from  tlic 
principal  portal  (adm.  50  c. ;  closed  12-2).  The  gallery  outside  the  church 
should  then  be  visited  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  bronze  horses 
(p.  355). 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  church  are  two  square  Pilasters,  with 
Byzantine  ornamentation,  brought  in  1256  from  the  church  of 
St.  Saba  at  Acre,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Venetians.  From  the 
Pietra  del  Bando,  a  block  of  porphyry  at  tlie  S.W.  corner,  the 
decrees  of  the  Republic  were  promulgated.  —  The  two  curious 
Reliefs  in  porphyry,  immured  by  the  entrance  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Doges  (p.  360),  representing  two  pairs  of  warriors  embracing  each 
other,  are  of  oriental  origin  also  and  are  the  subject  of  various 
legends  (see  Hare's  'Venice'). 

The  square  Campanile  (di  San  Marco),  325  ft.  iu  height,  at 
the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  was  originally  erected 
about  900,  rebuilt  in  1329,  and  provided  with  a  new  upper  story 
hy  Dart.  Buon  the  Younger,  after  an  earthquake  in  1512.  In 
1902  it  collapsed,  injuring  the  Loggetta  at  its  foot;  but  the  found- 
ations were  strengthened  and  the  tower  was  admirably  rebuilt  in 
1905-11  by  Piacentini.  Above  the  unadorned  brick  shaft,  160  ft. 
in  height,  is  the  bell-chamber  of  Istrian  limestone,  with  an  attica 
embellished  with  reliefs  of  Justice  and  the  hion  of  St.  Mark,  and 
svirmountcd  by  a  spire  in  reinforced  cement  covered  with  plates  of 
copper  and  supporting  the  gilded  figure  of  an  angel. 

The  Loggetta,  or  vestibule,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Campanile, 
erected  by  Haasovino  in  1540,  once  a  rendezvous  of  the  Nobili 
(p.  348)  and  afterwards  a  guard -room  during  the  sessions  of  the 
(ireat  Council,  has  a  magnificent  bronze  door  by  Ant.  Gai  (1750) 
and  is  adorned  with  bronze  statues  of  Peace,  *Mercury,  Apollo, 
and  J'allas,  by  Sansovinn  (freely  restored)  and  four  marble  reliefs, 
by  Girol.  da  Fcrrara.  In  the  interior  is  a  terracotta  group  of  the 
Holy  Family,  by  Sansovino,  which  has  been  pieced  together  again 
since  its  injury  by  the  fall  of  tlie  tower. 
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The  tower  is  always  open  (ailm.  15  c.)-  The  ascent  by  a  winding  in- 
clined plane  of  38  bends  witli  a  few  steps  at  the  top  is  easy  and  well-lighted. 
Only  one  of  the  five  hells  is  old,  viz.  the  largest,  known  as  the  Ma.rangoii-a. 
The  *View,  particularly  fine  in  the  early  morning  or  shortly  before  sunset 
in  clear  weather,  embraces  the  city,  the  lagoon,  with  the  'pali'  marking  the 
channels  (p.  3,5.3),  the  Adriatic  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  the  Alps  from 
the  Karst  (p.  427)  to  the  Lago  di  Garda.  and,  to  the  W.,  the  Monti  Euganei 
(p.  456).     The  fire-watchman  stationeil  on  the  tower  has  a  telescope. 

The  Clock  Tower  {Torre  delV  Orologio;  PI.  G,  H,  5),  at  the 
E.  end  of  the  Old  Procnratie,  erected  in  1496-99  perhaps  from 
designs  by  Moro  Coducci  (?),  rises  over  a  lofty  gateway,  which 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  Merceria  (p.  385).  The  gilded  figure  of 
the  Madonna  was  executed  in  the  studio  of  the  Lombardi.  On  the 
platform  are  two  *6iants  in  bronze  {h'^  Ant.  Bizzof)^  who  strike  the 
hours  on  a  bell.  The  custodian  explains  the  mechanism  of  the  clock 
(Y2  fr.);  entrance  under  the  archway  to  the  left  (visitors  ring). 

Between  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  and  the  Laguue, 
and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Library,  on  the  E.  by  the  Palace  of 
the  Doges,  extends  the  *Piazzetta  di  San  Marco  (PL  H,  5,  6), 
usually  known  simply  as  the  Piazzetta.  On  the  Molo  here,  the  chief 
stand  for  gondolas  (p.  342),  are  two  Granite  Columns,  from  Syria 
or  Constantinople,  erected  in  1180.  One  of  them  bears  the  Winged 
Lion  of  St.  Mark  (shattered  at  Paris  in  1815,  but  put  together  again 
in  1893);  the  other,  St.  Theodore  on  a  crocodile,  patron  of  the  an- 
cient republic,  placed  here  in  1329.  The  Venetian  phrase  ^fra 
Marco  e  Todaro'  corresponds  to  our  'between  hammer  and  anvil'. 

The  **01d  Library  (Libreria  Vecchia),  erected  by  8an- 
sovino  in  1536-53,  is  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  secular  edifice 
in  Italj'.  It  consists  of  a  double  colonnade  with  arches  and  em- 
bedded columns  in  strict  conformity  with  Roman  models,  the  lower 
orderes  being  Doric,  the  upper  Ionic.  At  the  top  is  a  parapet  with 
obelisks  and  statues.  The  somewhat  exuberant  plastic  embellish- 
ment is  due  to  Tommaso  and  Girolamo  Lombardi,  Al.  Vittoria 
(caryatides  at  the  main  portal),  and  others.  The  building,  now  the 
E.  wing  of  the  royal  palace  (p.  354),  is  at  present  occupied  by  the 
Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  (no  admission). 

Interior.  In  the  Antechamber  of  the  Library  is  a  *Ceiling-painting 
representing  Wisdom ,  by  Titian  (a  late  work),  —  The  Main  Saloon  is 
embellished  with  portraits  of  twelve  philosophers  (incl.  Diogenes  and 
Archimedes  by  Tintoretto)  and  with  ceiling-paintings  by  Paolo  Veronese 
(Geometry,  Arithmetic,  and  Music ;  1556)  and  others.  Two  large  frescoes 
by  Tintoretto,  formerly  in  the  Scnola  di  San  Marco,  represent  a  Miracle 
of  St,  Mark  (rescue  of  a  Saracen  during  a  storm)  and  the  *Transferenee  of 
the  relics  of  the  saint  from  Alexandria  (p,  355),  We  may  note  also; 
Rocco  Marconi,  The  woman  taken  in  adultery;  Bonifazio  dei  Pitati, 
Madonna  with  SS.  Homobonus  and  Barbara  (1530). 

On  the  Molo,  between  the  Library  and  the  Royal  Garden(p.  377), 
is  the  old  Zecca  (PI.  H,  6;  hence  'zecchino'  or  'sequin'),  or  Mint, 
rebuilt  by  Sansovino  in  1536.  Since  1905  it  has  accommodated  the 
celebrated  Library  of  St.  Mark  (Reale  Biblioteca  Nazionale 
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Marciana),  lounded  in  1468  by  Card.  Bessarione  and  transferred 
at  Napoleon's  command  from  the  Old  Library  to  the  Doges'  Palace 
in  1812.  The  library  contains  3r)0,000  printed  volumes  and  about 
11,000  MSS.  Admission,  see  p.  347;  entrance  by  Door  No.  7  from 
the  Piazzetta.    Librarian,  Dr.  Carlo  Frati. 

Grou.nt)  Floor.  The  vestibule  is  adorned  with  two  Atlaiites,  hy 
(Jirol.  Campagna  and  Tiziano  Aspetti  (the  latter  in  an  affected  style). 
The  fine  court  has  been  roofed  over  and  is  used  as  a  reading-room.  Tim 
staircase  on  the  right  ascends  to  the  — 

First  Floor,  on  which  is  the  Sala  Bessarione,  or  exhibition  room. 
The  large  show-case  in  the  centre  contains  a  commentary  on  the  Odyssey 
(10th  cent.);  a  M.S.  of  Dante  of  the  second  half  of  the  Mth  cent.,  with 
numerous  miniatures;  autographs  of  Titian,  Galileo,  and  Canova;  Marco 
Polo's  will  (p.  :H87);  various  ancient  maps,  etc.  In  the  show-case  by  the 
window  are  MS.S.  l)y  Petrarch ;  early  books  printed  in  Venice  (1469);  and 
book -bindings,  including  some  splendid  Byzantine  book -covers  of  the 
9-1 1th  centuries.  The  Breviario  Grimani,  a  famous  early -Flemish  bre- 
viary of  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent.,  with  beautiful  miniatures  in  tlie 
style  of  Mubttsc  and  Gerard  David,  is  represented  by  a  facsimile  only. 

The  **Palace  of  the  Doges  (Palazzo  Ducale;  PI.  H,  5)  is 
said  to  have  been  foundiid  beside  the  church  of  St.  Theodore  (p.  355) 
about  814  for  the  first  Doge  of  Venice.  It  was  rebuilt  after  con- 
flagrations in  97(5  and  1105  and  altered  under  Doge  Seb.  Zlani 
(1172-78).  The  oldest  portion  of  the  present  edifice,  the  S.  wing 
(77  yds.  long),  on  the  Molo,  was  built  in  1309-40  by  Pietro  Ba- 
seggio  (?),  while  the  W.  wing  (82  yds.  long),  facing  the  Piazzetta, 
was  erected  in  1424-38  by  Giovanni  Buon  and  his  son  Bartolomeo 
Buon  the  Elder.  Both  these  wings  arc  in  the  Gothic  style,  but  the 
transition  from  late-Gothic  to  Renaissance  is  illustrated  in  the  main 
portal,  the  so-called  Porta  della  Carta,  built  by  the  Buon  in  1438-43, 
and  in  the  N.  facade  of  the  court,  with  its  elegant  corner-tower 
(torricella),  adjoining  the  church  of  St.  Mark.  The  large  E.  wing 
of  the  palace,  presenting  its  fine  facade  to  the  Rio  del  Palazzo,  was 
begun  by  Ant.  Kizzo  in  1484-88,  continued  by  Pietro  Lomhardi 
in  1499-1511,  and  completed  hy  fScarpagnino  in  1545-49,  while 
the  little  Renaissance  fai^ade  in  the  Corte  dci  Senatori,  adjoining 
St.  Mark's  at  the  N.E.  corner,  is  attributed  to  Gnglielmo  Berga- 
masco  (1520).  The  serious  damage  caused  by  fires  in  1574  and 
1577  was  repaired  by  Antonio  da  Pont e.,  PaUadio,  and  others. 

The  Gothic  portions  of  the  palace,  which  were  thoroughly 
restored  in  1873-89,  form  an  arcade  in  two  stories  (36  columns 
below,  71  above),  surmounted  by  a  lofty  brick  upper  story,  term- 
inating in  pinnacles.  The  exterior  is  faced  with  slabs  of  coloured 
marble  with  foliage-patterns;  and  over  the  central  windows  project 
large  balconies.  The  beautiful  window-tracery  has  been  ])reserved 
only  in  the  two  end  windows  in  the  S.  facade.  The  upper  arcade, 
called  *  La  Loggia,  is  remarkably  rich.  The  capitals  of  the  short 
columns  below  (wliich  have  no  bases)  are  richly  decorated  with  foliage, 
figures  of  men.  and  animals.    The  relief  of  Venetia  enthroned,  near 
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the  right  end  of  the  W.  facade,  among  the  tracery  of  the  upper  ar- 
cade, and  the  high-reliefs  over  the  corner-columns  on  the  MoIo{  Adam 
and  Eve,  at  the  S.W.  angle,  Noah's  Transgression,  at  the  S.E.  angle) 
are  remarkable  achievements  of  Lombard  sculpture  (15th  cent.) 
Mr.  Ruskin,  who  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  the  sculptures  in 
his  'Stones  of  Venice',  affirms  that  the  capital  under  the  Adam  and 
Eve,  'in  the  workmanship  and  grouping  of  its  foliage',  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  finest  he  knows  in  Europe.  On  the  corner-pillar  next  the 
portal  are  interesting  figures  of  Numa  Pompilius,  Scipio,  Emperor 
Trajan  judging  the  cause  of  a  widow,  Justice,  etc.,  all  with  inscrip- 
tions. The  group  above  these  is  the  *Judgment  of  Solomon,  by  two 
unknown  Florentines  (1438;  injured).    All  these  are  Gothic. 

Among  the  sculptures  of  the  *Porta  della  Carta  the  figure  of 
Temperance,  below  to  the  left,  the  charming  Putti  climbing  among 
the  Gothic  foliage  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  figure  of  Strength, 
above,  are  especially  attractive.  The  relief  of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark 
with  the  kneeling  figure  of  Doge  Franc.  Foscari,  above  the  portalj 
and  the  similar  relief  over  the  balcony  on  the  W.  fagade  are  modern 
reproductions  of  works  destroyed  by  the  Radicals  in  1797. 

The  Court  {Corte;  comp.  the  Plan,  p.  360),  with  its  picturesque 
combination  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance  styles,  is  very  magnificent. 
In  the  centre  are  two  Well  Heads  in  bronze,  of  1556  and  1559. 
In  the  Renaissance  niches  of  the  N.  facade,  adjoining  the  entrance, 
are  antique  statues  (freely  restored),  a  statue  of  the  Venetian  general 
Duke  Francis  Maria  I.  of  Urbino  (d.  1538)  by  Giovanni  dalV  Opera 
(p.  571),  and  the  statue  of  a  shield -bearer  by  Ant.  Rizzo.  The 
beautiful  statues  of  *Adam  and  Eve,  on  the  so-called  Arco  Foscari, 
opposite  the  Scala  dei  Giganti,  also  are  by  Rizzo  (1464). 

The  richly  ornamented  Scala  dei  Giganti,  the  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  palace,  derives  its  name  from  the  colossal  statues  of 
Mars  and  Neptune  at  the  top,  by  Sansovino  (1554).  It  was  built 
by  Ant.  Rizzo.  On  the  highest  landing  of  these  steps,  in  the  later 
period  of  the  Republic,  the  doges  were  crowned. 

The  *Interior  (admission,  see  p.  347;  office  on  the  first  floor,  to 
the  right)  includes  the  residence  of  the  Doges  and  the  apartments 
'  in  which  the  authorities  of  the  Republic  held  their  meetings.  The 
latter  retain  much  of  their  ancient  splendour.  Since  the  fires  of  1574 
.and  1577,  which  destroyed  most  of  the  interior,  the  palace  has  be- 
come a  museum  mainly  of  later  masters,  such  as  Tintoretto,  Paolo 
Veronese,  and  Palma  Giovane,  and  presents  a  most  brilliant  display 
of  Venetian  painting,  so  far  as  executed  for  the  service  of  the  state. 
The  excellent  condition  of  most  of  the  paintings  is  noteworthy;  the 
gorgeous  colouring  of  P.  Veronese  is  nowhere  better  illustrated. 
Lists  of  the  pictures  are  placed  in  the  principal  rooms  on  week-days. 

We  ascend  the  Scala  dei  Giganti,  not  forgetting  to  notice  the 
tasteful  Renaissance  ornamentation  of  the  steps. 
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First  Flook  {Piano  delle  Logge,  comp.  the  Plan,  p.  361). 
In  the  npper  colonnade  are  modern  busts  of  Venetian  scholars, 
artists,  and  doges.  To  the  right,  beside  the  ticket-office,  is  the 
richly  decorated  Scala  d'Oro,  built  by  Sansovino  and  restored  in 
1577,  once  accessible  to  those  only  whose  names  were  entered  as 
'Nobili'  in  the  Golden  Book  (p.  404).  The  stucco-work  is  by  Al. 
Vittoria,  the  paintings  by  G.  B.  Franco.  This  staircase  ascends 
direct  to  the  third  story.  —  The  next  staircase,  the  Scala  dei  Cen- 
sori,  is  the  entrance  to  the  second  floor  (p.  364). 

Third  Flooh  (Terzo  Piano  on  the  Plan,  p.  361).  We  first  enter 
a  small  anteroom,  the  — 

I.  Atrio  Quadrato,  with  ceiling-paintings  by  Tintoretto,  Doge 
Priuli  receiving  the  sword  of  justice.  On  the  walls,  portraits  of  pro- 
curators (p.  354),  also  by  Tintoretto.  —  To  the  right  is  the  — 

II.  Sala  delle  Quattro  Porte,  restored  in  1869;  architectonic 
decorations  by  Palladio  (1575).  Entrance-wall,  in  the  centre:  *Doge 
Ant.  Grimani  kneeling  before  Religion,  by  Titian  (a  late  work;  ca. 
1555),  brought  hither  after  the  fire  of  1574;  the  figures  at  the  sides 
are  by  Marco  Vecelli.  The  side  pictures  arc  by  Titian's  pupils: 
left,  Verona  conquered  by  the  Venetians  in  1459,  by  Giov.  Con- 
tarini.  Over  the  windows  in  the  E.  wall:  Neptune  strewing  the 
treasures  of  the  deep  at  the  feet  of  Venetia,  by  Tiepolo.  Exit-wall : 
Arrival  of  Henri  III  of  France  at  Venice  in  1574,  h^  Andrea  Vi- 
centino ;  Doge  Marino  Grimani  receiving  the  Persian  ambassadors 
in  1603,  by  Gabriele  Caliari,  son  of  P.  Veronese.  Magnificent 
ceiling  with  stucco-work;  painting  by  lac.  Tintoretto. 

III.  AxTicoLLEGio,  oppositc  the  Atrio  Quadrato.  The  decoration 
and  fine  chimney-piece  were  designed  by  Scamozzi.  Opposite  the 
windows,  Jacob's  return  to  Canaan,  hy  lac.  Bassano;  *Rapc  of 
Europa,  by  P.Veronese.  Also,  four  paintings  by  Tintoretto:  Forge 
of  Vulcan,  Mercury  with  the  Graces,  Minerva  driving  back  Mars, 
and  Ariadne  and  Bacchus.  On  the  ceiling,  Venetia  enthroned  (faded), 
a  fresco  by  P.  Veronese. 

IV.  Sala  del  Collegio.  On  the  left,  chimney-piece  with  sta- 
tues of  Hercules  and  Mercury,  by  Girol.  Camjxic/na.  Over  the 
door  and  on  tiie  exit-wall :  Doge  Andrea  Gritti  praying  to  the  Virgin,' 
Xuptials  of  St.  Catharine  (with  a  portrait  of  Doge  Franc.  Donate), 
Virgin  in  glory  (with  Doge  Niccold  da  Ponte),  Adoration  of  the 
Saviour  (with  Doge  Alvise  Mocenigo),  all  by  lac.  Tintoretto.  Over 
the  throne,  a  *Mcniorial  picture  of  the  Battle  of  Lepanto  (1571; 
p.  349),  Christ  in  glory  (below,  Doge  Venier  and  St.  Justina;  left, 
Religion;  right,  St.  Mark;  at  the  back,  Venetia),  by  P.  Veronese. 
Ceiling-paintings  (considered  the  finest  in  the  palace),  Neptune  and 
Mars,  Religion,  *Venetia  on  tiic  globe  with  Justice  and  Peace,  all 
by  P.  Veronese. 

V.  Sala  del  Sevato.    On  the  W.  wall,  over  the  throne,  Descent 
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from  tbe  Cross,  by  luc.  Tintoretto,  with  portraits  of  the  Doges 
Pietro  Lando  and  Marc'  Antonio  Trevisano;  on  the  wall,  to  the  left, 
Doge  Seb.  Veuier  before  Venetia,  Doge  Pasquale  Cicogna  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Saviour,  Venetia  with  the  Lion  against  Europa  on  the 
Bull  (an  allusion  to  the  League  of  Cambrai,  see  p.  349),  all  by 
Palma  Giovane;  Doge  Pietro  Loredan  imploring  the  aid  of  the 
Virgin,  by  lac.  Tintoretto.  On  the  S.  end-wall,  Christ  in  glory, 
with  Doges  Lorenzo  and  Girolamo  Priuli,  by  Palma  Giovane.  Cen- 
tral ceiling-painting:  Venice,  Queen  of  the  Sea,  by  lac.  Tintoretto. 
Beyond  this  room  (to  the  right  of  the  throne)  is  the  Axxi- 
CHiESETTA,  Or  vestibulc  to  the  chapel  of  the  Doges,  containing  two 
pictures  by  lac.  Tintoretto,  SS.  Jerome  and  Andrew,  and  SS.  Louis, 
Margaret,  and  George.  —  The  Chapel  (Chiesetta)  contains  pictures 
(*Giov.  Bellini,  Madonna);  over  the  altar,  Statue  of  the  Madonna 
by  Tomm.  Lombardi  (1536;  not  Sansovino). 
'  We  return  to  the  Sala  delle  Quattro  Porte  and  thence  pass 
through  an  anteroom  (left)  to  the  — 

VI.  Sala  del  Consiglio  dei  Dieci  (comp.  p.  348).  Entrance 
wall:  Pope  Alexander  III.,  the  Patriarch  of  Grado,  and  Doge  Seb. 
Ziani  (p.  364),  by  Leandro  Bassano;  opposite,  the  Peace  of  Bo- 
logna between  Pope  Clement  VII.  and  Emp.  Charles  V.,  1529,  by 
Marco  Vecelli.  Back-wall:  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Aliense. 
Ceiling-paintings,  partly  copies  of  Veronese  and  partly  by  Bait. 
Zelotti  and  others;  the  *01dMan  supporting  his  head  with  his  hand 
(at  the  back)  is  by  P.  Veronese  himself. 

VII.  Sala  della  Bussola,  antechamber  of  the  three  Inquisitors 
of  the  Republic  (view  into  the  courtyard  of  the  Carceri,  p.  367). 
On  the  exit-wall  (the  former  entrance)  is  an  opening,  formerly 
adorned  with  a  lion's  head  in  marble,  into  the  mouth  of  which 
(Bocca  di  Leone)  secret  denunciations  were  thrown.  This  room 
contains  two  pictures  by  Aliense:  on  the  entrance-wall,  Taking  of 
Brescia,  1426,  opposite,  Taking  of  Bergamo,  1427 ;  chimney-piece 
by  Sansovino ;  opposite,  Doge  Leon.  Donato  kneeling  before  the 
Madonna,  by  Marco  Vecelli.  On  the  ceiling,  St.  Mark  surrounded 
by  angels,  by  Paolo  Veronese  (a  copy ;  original  in  the  Louvre).  — 
The  room  to  the  right  is  the  — 

VIII.  Sala  dei  Capi  del  Consiglio  (the  three  heads  of  the 
Council  of  Ten).  Central  ceiling-painting,  an  angel  driving  away  the 
vices,  of  the  school  of  Paolo  Veronese;  chimney-piece  by  San- 
sovino, with  caryatides  hj  Pietro  da  Said.  On  the  right  wall: 
Madonna  and  Child,  two  saints,  and  Doge  Leon.  Loredan,  by  Vine. 
Catena.  —  "We  now  return  through  the  Sala  della  Bussola  and  froiu 
the  staircase  enter  the  Piombi,  the  garret -prisons  immediately 
under  the  leads  (piombi)  of  the  palace,  which  were  rendered  access- 
ible again  in  1911.  The  reputation  of  these  cells  is  worse  than  the 
reality,  —  We  descend  the  staircase  to  the  — 
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Second  Floor  (Secondo  Piano,  Plan,  p.  361;.    To  tlie  left,  in 

the  S.  wing,  is  the  — 

Andito,  an  anteroom  with  paintings  by  Aliense,  Dom.  Thdo- 
retto  (Transfiguration),  and  others.  —  Off  this,  on  the  left,  open  the 
Sala  di  Quakantia  Civil  Vecchia,  the  former  civil  appeal-court, 
and  the  so-called  Sala  Bessarione.  The  latter  now  contains  the 
remains  of  the  large  fresco  of  Paradise,  by  Guariento  (p.  351), 
which  originally  decorated  the  Sala  del  Maggior  Consiglio  and  is 
said  to  have  been  largely  repainted  as  early  as  1524  (comp.  the  copy 
by  lacobello  del  Fiore,  mentioned  at  p.  371).  —  We  next  enter  the  — 

Sala  del  Maggior  Consiglio,  59  yds.  long,  27  yds.  broad, 
50  ft.  high,  which  was  the  assembly -hall  of  the  Great  Council 
(p.  348).  The  balcony  affords  a  *View  of  the  lagoons  with  the  is- 
lands of  San  Giorgio  and  the  Giudecca  opposite  and  the  Lido  in 
the  distance  to  the  left.  The  ceiling -paintings,  which  represent 
battles  of  the  Venetians,  are  by  P.  Veronese,  Franc.  Bassano,  lac. 
Tintoretto,  and  Palma  Giovane;  the  best  are  *Venice  crowned  by 
Fame  (in  the  large  oval  next  the  entrance)  by  Paolo  Veronese,  and 
Doge  Niccolo  da  Ponte  in  the  presence  of  Venice,  with  the  senate 
and  ambassadors  of  the  conquered  cities  (in  the  rectangle  in  the 
centre),  by  lac.  Tintoretto.  —  On  the  frieze  are  the  portraits  of 
76  doges,  beginning  with  Obelerio  Antenoreo  (804-810),  the  ninth 
doge  of  the  confederation  (p.  297).  Between  the  first  two  portraits 
on  the  W.  end-wall  is  a  black  tablet  bearing  the  inscription :  'Hie 
est  locus  Marini  Faletri  decapitati  pro  criminibus'  (comp.  p.  349). 
—  On  the  E.  wall,  formerly  covering  Guariento's  frescoe  (see  above), 
lac.  Tinto7-etto's  Paradise,  the  largest  oil-painting  in  the  world 
(72  ft.  by  23  ft.;  restored  in  1904-9),  with  a  bewildering  multitude 
of  figures,  many  of  the  heads  of  which  are  admirable. 

On  the  walls  are  21  large  scenes  from  the  history  of  the  Republic 
by  Leatidro  and  Francesco  Bassano,  Paolo  Veronese.  lacopo  and  Dotne- 
nico  Tintoretto,  and  others.  These  pictures  consist  of  two  scries.  The 
first  illustrates  in  somewhat  boastful  fashion  the  life  of  Dof/e  Sehastiano 
Ziani  (1172-78),  who  supported  Pope  Alexander  III.  during  his  strife  with 
Frederick  Barharossa  (comp.  p.  356)  and  (in  league  with  the  towns  of  Lom- 
bardy)  resisted  tlie  imperial  demands;  the  second  depicts  the  exploits  of 
Doj/e  Enrico  Dntidolo  (p.  318).  The  final  scene  of  the  former  series, 
by  Giulio  del  M(tro  (on  the  end  wall),  depicts  the  Pope  presenting  gifts 
to  the  Doge,  including  the  ring,  the  symbol  of  supremacy  wrth  which 
the  Doge  annually  'wedded  the  Adriatic',  1177  (comp.  p.  395). 

The  Corridor  contains  portraits.  —  The  Sala  dello  Scrutinio, 
or  Votiiuj  Hall,  used  at  the  election  of  the  doges  and  other  officials, 
is  decorated  similarly  to  the  preceding  room.  The  balcony  affords 
a  good  view  of  Sansovino's  Old  Library. 

•  On  the  frieze  are  portraits  of  the  last  39  doges,  from  Pictro  Loredan 
(15fi7-70)  down  to  Lod.  Manin  (1797).  Entrance-wall:  Last  Judgment,  by 
Pahna  Giovane;  above,  Prophets,  hy  Andrea  Vicentino.  —  On  the  other 
walls  and  on  the  ceiling  are  scenes  from  the  history  of  the  Republic, 
by  Marco  VecclU .  Aliense,  Andrea  Vicentino.  Inc.  Tintoretto,  and 
uihers.   —    Opposite   the   entrance :    .Muuumeut  erected   in   1G91    to   Doge 
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Francesco  Morosiui  'Peloponnesiacus',  who  in  1684-90  conquered  the  Morea 
and  Athens  (p.  349);  the  bronze  half-figure  of  the  doge  in  front  is  attri- 
buted to  G.  F.  Alberghetti. 

We  return,  to  tlie  right,  tlirough  the  Sala  di  Quaraxtia  Civil 
Nova,  the  civil  court,  which  contains  some  unimportant  paintings. 

If  time  permit,  a  visit  may  now  be  paid  to  the  Archaeological 
Museum,  in  the  E.  wing  of  the  palace  (adm.,  see  p.  347;  ticket- 
office  at  the  entrance ;  director.  Dr.  Ces.  Ruga).  "We  first  enter  the 
MEDI.EVAL  AND  MoDERN  Sectiox  (Seziohe  Meclioevale  e  Moder7ia), 
which  occupies  those  rooms  of  the  Appartamento  Diicale,  or  re- 
sidence of  the  doges,  that  escaped  the  fire  of  1574. 

Beyond  the  I.  Eoosi  (Galleria  d'Ingresso)  we  enter  the  II.  Room 
(Sala  degli  Scarlatti;  originally  the  doge's  bedroom).  Fine  early-Renais- 
sance wooden  ceiling.  Chimney-piece  by  Ant.  and  Tidlio  Lombardi. 
Over  the  entrance  is  a  relief  of  the  Doge  Leon.  Loredan  kneeling  before 
the  Virgin,  perhaps  by  Atit.  Rhzoi?);  the  relief  of  the  Madonna,  oppo- 
site, dates  from  1528. 

III.  Room  (Sala  dello  Scudo).  In  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  Sala  dei 
Filosofi(see  below)  hangs  the  famous  *Map  of  the  world  by  the  Camaldul- 
eusian  monk  Fra  Mauro  (1457-59);  adjacent,  to  the  right,  six  tablets  of 
carved  wood  from  the  planisphere  of  Haji  Mohammed  of  Tunis  (1559), 
captured  by  the  Venetians  in  the  17th  century.  On  the  walls,  other  old 
maps.  —  The  door  to  the  left  leads  into  the  — 

IV.  Room  (Sala  Grrimani),  with  a  fine  early-Renaissance  wooden  ceiling 
and  a  cliimney-piece  by  Ant.  and  TulUo  Lombardi.  Two  paintings  of 
the  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  by  lacobello  del  Fiore  (1415)  and  Vittore  Car- 
pacclo  (1516;  notice  the  old  window-tracery  of  the  Doge's  Palace).  Busts 
of  doges,  including  Andrea  Vendramin  and  Franc.  Foscari,  the  latter  a 
fragment  of  the  original  relief  over  the  Porta  della  Carta  (p.  361).  Busts 
of  iion.  Manzini  and  Al.  Contarini  by  Al.  Vittoria.  Renaissance  statuettes 
(16th  cent.).  —  Straight  on  is  the  — 

V.  Room  (Sala  Erizzo),  with  chimnev-piece  and  magnificent  wooden 
ceiling  of  the  Ifith  century.  Small  sculptures  in  marble,  bronze,  and 
ivory.     Dies  for  Venetian  coins. 

VI.  Room  (Sala  Priuli),  decorated,  like  R.  VII,  with  stucco  reliefs 
of  the  18th  century.  —  To  the   right  is  the  — 

VII.  Room  (Sala  dei  Filosofi),  the  windows  of  which  command  views 
of  the  choir-apse  of  St.  Mark's  and  of  the  court  of  the  Palazzo  Patri- 
arcale.  From  the  steps  of  the  staircase  by  the  right  wall  we  see  an 
interesting  *Fresco  or  St.  Christopher,  by  Titian,  painted  about  1524. 
In  the  wall  of  an  adjacent  corridor  is  a  memorial  of  the  monument  of 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  banished  by  Richard  II. 
The  Duke  died  at  Venice  in  1399  and  was  buried  in  the  vestibule  of 
San  Marco  (p.  356).  His  body  was  removed  to  England  in  1533,  while  his 
monumental  tombstone  remained  in  situ  till  1840,  when  it  also  was  taken 
to  England.  —  The  door  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  this  room  leads  to  the  — 

VIII -X.  Rooms  (Stanze  del  Doge),  the  private  apartments  of  the 
doges  from  1577  to  1797.  Round  the  walls  of  the  first  room  (Stanza 
Gialla)  are  bronze  sculptures  of  the  Renaissance:  Busts  of  Bern.  Scarde- 
one  and  Pietro  Beuavicies  (15th  cent.);  Ant.  Lnmbardi,  Assumption  and 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  reliefs  from  the  destroyed  monument  of  the 
Doges  Marco  and  Agost.  Barbarigo  in  the  Carita ;  Riccio  (V),  Four  reliefs 
from  the  legend  of  the  Holy  Cross;  Al.  Leopardi  (opposite),  Tabernacle 
door  from  the  church  of  St.  Servus  (destroyed  in  1812);  Camelin,  Battle- 
Bcenes;  School  of  the  Lombardi,  St.  Martin.  Tullio  Lnmbnrdi,  Double 
relief-portrait  in  marble.  By  the  entrance-wall,  a  narwhal-horn,  with 
carvings.  In  the  wall -cases  are  fine  medals  and  plaquettes  by  Pisa- 
nello,  Matteo  de'  Pasti,  Sperandio,  Leone  Leoni,   and  others.    In  the 
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middle  are  bronze  statues:  Mercury,  after  Giov.  da  Bologna;  Venus  and 
Cupid  ;  AdouiH  (I6tb  ceut.).  In  the  central  show-cases  are  seals  of  the 
doges,  coins  (oselle,  p.  400)  from  Murano,  ivory  reliefs,  and  cameos.  —  In 
the  next  room  (Stanza  Grigia)  is  a  chimney-piece  by  Pietro  Lombardii?). 
Bronze  busts  of  Hadrian  and  the  Empress  Sabina  (161h  cent.).  Tiziano 
Aspetti,  Bronze  busts  of  Mare' Antonio  Bragadino  fp.  349)  and  of  the  Doges 
Ag.  Barbarigo  and  Seb.  Venier.  A1.  Vittoria,  Terracotta  bust  of  Doge 
Marino  Grimani  (p.  396).  Some  of  the  statuettes  in  "the  centre  are  after 
the  antique.  The  cases  by  the  walls  contain  Venetian  coins.  —  The 
third  room  (Stanza  Azzurra)  contains  portraits  of  doges  and  the  hat  (como 
ducale)  of  Paolo  Renier,  the  last  doge  but  one  (1779-89). 

The  staircase  on  the  right  descends  to  the  First  Floor  {Piano 
(telle  Logge,  p.  362),  on  which  is  the  *Antique  Section  (Sezione 
Anfica)  of  the  museum,  comprising  chiefly  Greek  and  Roman  sculp- 
tures in  marble  from  the  celebrated  collection  of  Cardinal  Dom. 
Grimani,  bequeathed  to  the  Venetian  Republic  in  1523. 

I.  Corridor  (Androne).  Roman  and  Greek  inscriptions,  etc.  —  A 
narrow  passage  leads  to  the  II.  Room  (Saletta  della  Diana).  1.  Archaic 
Diana  (ca.  500  B.C.).  Greek  steles.  —  III.  Room  (Sala  Greea).  Greek 
sculptures  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C. :  10.  Draped  torso  of  a  seated  figure; 
14-lfi,  20.  Fine  female  portrait-figures. 

IV.  Room  (Sala  dei  Galli  ed  Epoca  Ellenistica).  By  the  walls:  *47. 
Bust  of  a  philosopher  (3rd  cent.  B.C.);  25.  Bust  of  Athena  (ea.  400  B.C.); 
35.  Bust  of  Apollo,  of  the  school  of  Praxiteles;  29.  Rape  of  Ganymede, 
a  Roman  work,  freely  restored;  36.  Leda;  42,  40.  Satyr  and  Maenad 
(Hellenistic);  *43.  Cupid  bending  bis  bow,  perhaps  after  Lysippus;  44. 
Ulysses  (Hellenistic  statuette).  In  the  middle,  *48-50.  Three  conquered 
Gauls,  resembling  the  Dying  Gladiator  at  Rome  and  connected  with 
similar  statues  at  Naples  and  Rome,  ancient  copies  of  the  groups  erected 
on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  by  Attains  I.,  King  of  Pergamum,  about  239 
B.C.,  after  his  victory  over  the  Gauls  at  Sardis. 

V.  Room  (Sala  degli  Iraperatori  Romani).  Busts  and  statues  of  Roman 
emperors:  64.  Geta;  62.  Lucius  Verus;  61.  Marcus  Aurelius;  60.  Hadrian; 
58.  Augustus  (colossal  statue  from  the  palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalato) ; 
55.  Trajan;  53.  Caligula;  *52.  Tiberius;  *51.  Vitcllius.  In  the  middle, 
68.  Square  Roman  altar,  with  charming  representations  of  satyrs. 

VI.  Room  (Corridoio  dei  Bassorillevi).  By  the  entrance,  87.  Bust  of 
a  Diadochos  (?;  Hellenistic).  By  the  exit-wall:  69.  Fragment  of  a  Roman 
sarcophagus-relief  representing  a  naval  battle  between  Greeks  and  Per- 
sians; 70.  Roman  relief  of  satyrs  at  the  vintage;  71.  Front  of  a  Roman 
sarcophagus,  representing  the  death  of  the  children  of  Niobe. 

VII.  Room  (Sala  dei  Busti).  Roman  busts,  chiefly  of  emperors  and 
empresses  (by  the  entrance-wall,  139.  Augustus).  —  VIII.  Room  (Salone 
d3l!c  Statue,  formerly  Cancelleria  Ducale),  with  a  16th  cent,  frieze  of 
piitti,  though  the  ceiling,  like  those  of  the  following  rooms,  is  modern. 
Hellenistic  and  GraPfo-Roman  statues  in  marble.  By  the  entrance-wall: 
151.  Bust  of  Hercules;  154.  Nereid  (ca.  .300  B.C. ;  head  modern).  By  the 
exit-wall,  175.  Statue  of  a  Muse  (Melpomene).  In  the  middle,  183.  Roman 
tripod-base,   with  armed  genii. 

IX.  Room  (Corridoio  dei  Cippi).  Marble  sepulchral  reliefs  (chieflj- 
Roman)  and  cinerary  urns.  —  X.  Room  (Sala  dclle  Statue;  formerly  Sala 
dclla  Milizia  da  Mare),  with  mural  paintings  of  the  18th  cent.  (Queen  of 
Sheba;  Venice  enthroned;  St.  Mark;  Adoration  of  the  Magi).  Smaller 
marble  sculptures:  by  the  entrance,  223.  Bust  of  Apollo;  by  the  exit. 
214.  Bacchus,  215.  Helios.  —  XI.  Room  (Prima  Sala  dell' Avogaria),  with 
portraits  of  avogadori  (ji.  348)  and  notaries  (16-18th  cent.)  and  a  painting, 
by  D'lnnto  Venezinnn,  of  SS.  Jerome  and  Augustine  with  the  Lion  of 
St.  Mark  (1461).  The  show-cases  contain  small  bronzes,  glass,  cameos 
';imong  them   Zeus    Aigiochos,  a  celebrated  Greek   specimen),   etc.    The 
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Libro  d'Oao,  or  Golden  Book  (p.  104),  was  forineiiy  preserved  in  the  ad- 
joining anteroom  (Stanzino  del  Libro  d'Oro).  —  XII.  Room  (Seconda 
Sala  deir  Avog-aria  or  Sala  del  Bellini),  with  an  early- Venetian  clock 
(16th  cent.).  On  the  entrance  -  wall ,  *Giovanni  Bellini,  Pieta  (1472); 
opposite,  lac.  Tintoretto ,  Resurrection  of  Christ,  with  three  avogadori. 
A  view  of  the  N.  side  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  is  obtained  from  the  middle 
window.  —  The  following  corridor  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

—  From  the  XIII.  Room  (Sala  dei  Censori),  which  is  empty  at  present, 
we  regain  the  colonnade  (p.  360). 

A  door  between  the  staircases  leads  to  the  steps  descending  to 
the  Prigioni,  a  number  of  gloomy  cells  with  a  torture-chamber  and 
the  place  of  execution  for  political  criminals. 

From  the  Ponte  della  Paglia  (PI.  H,  5,  6),  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
Molo,  we  have  a  view  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  {Ponte  dei  Sospiri; 
PI.  H,  5),  which  was  constructed  by  Ant.  Contino  ca.  1600  and 
connects  the  Palace  of  the  Doges  with  the  Carceri  or  Prigioni  di 
San  Marco  (PI.  H,  5),  built  in  1571-97  by  Ant.  da  Ponte  as  a 
prison  for  ordinary  criminals. 

Too  much  sentiment  need  not  be  wasted  ou  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  as 
the  present  structure  —  that  'pathetic  swindle'  as  Mr.  Howells  calls  it  — , 
serving  merely  as  a  means  of  communication  between  the  Criminal  Courts 
and  the  Criminal  Prison,  has  probably  never  been  crossed  by  any  prisoner 
whose  name  is  worth  remembering  or  whose  fate  deserves  our  sympathy. 

At  the  Ponte  della  Paglia  begins  the  *Riva  degli  Schiavoni 
(PI.  H,  I,  5;  'quay  of  the  Slavonians'),  a  quay  about  550  yds.  in 
length,  which  has  been  widened  and  paved  with  Istrian  stone  since 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Formerly  the  place  where  the  mer- 
chant-vessels from  Slavonia  unladed,  it  is  now  the  principal  quay 
for  the  city  and  lagoon  steamers  (p.  344)  and  always  presents  an 
animated  scene.  The  Hotel  Danieli  (p.  340)  was  the  home  of  Alfred 
de  Musset  and  George  Sand  in  1833.  Beyond  the  next  bridge, 
the  Ponte  del  Vin  (PI.  H,  5),  rises  an  equestrian  Statue  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  II.,  by  E.  Ferrari  (1887);  at  the  back  of  the  pedestal 
is  Venetia  enslaved,  in  front,  Venetia  liberated.  The  Sottoportico 
San  Zaccaria  leads  to  the  left  to  the  church  of  San  Zaccaria  (p.  389). 

—  Beyond  the  third  bridge  rises  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Pieta  (PI.  I,  5),  with  a  modern  fagade  (1906):  in  the  high-choir, 
above  the  principal  entrance,  *Christ  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee 
by  Moretto  (1544);  on  the  ceiling.  Victory  of  the  Faith,  bv 
G.  B.  Tiepolo. 

The  short  Fondamenta  Ca  di  Dio  (PI.  K,  6),  the  continuation 
of  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni,  leads  to  the  chnrch  ot  San  Biagio 
(PI.  K,  6),  in  front  of  which  stands  a  monument  commemorating 
the  admirable  service  of  the  soldiers  at  the  inundation  of  March, 
1882.  The  gateway  of  the  Arsenal  (p.  395)  is  visible  from  the 
drawbridge  in  front  of  this  chnrch. 

The  adjacent  steamboat-quay  of  V^neta  Marina  (p.  344;  is  the 
station  for  the  broad  and  busy  Via  Garibaldi  (PI.  K,  L,  6).  from 
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the  W.  end  of  which,  beside  the  Monument  of  Garibaldi,  an 
avenue  known  as  the  Viale  Garibaldi  (PI.  L,  6)  leads  to  the  Giar- 
dini  Pubblici,  which,  however,  are  more  conveniently  reached  by 
t.'iking  the  steamer  to  the  Giardini  Pubblici  Pier  (p.  343). 

The  Giardini  Pubblici  (PI.  L,  M,  7),  a  pretty  park,  20  acres 
in  extent,  laid  out  by  Napoleon  in  1807  on  a  space  obtained  by  the 
demolition  of  several  monasteries,  is  much  frequented  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening  in  summer.  In  the  N.E.  corner  is  the  Palazzo 
dell'  Esposizione  Artistica,  erected  for  the  biennial  art  exhibitions 
inaugurated  in  1895  (p.  346). 

Two  bridges  connect  the  Giardini  Pubblici  with  the  island  of  Sant' 
Siena  (PI.  M,  7,  8),  to  which  the  building  enterprise  of  the  city  has 
not  yet  extended.  On  the  E.  side  is  the  neglected  church  of  Sawt' £/cwfl. 
an  early-Gothic  edifice  of  1205-12,  once  rich  in  treasures  of  art. 

b.  From  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  to  the  Academy. 

The  passage  in  tlie  S.W.  corner  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  leads 
to  the  Salizzada  San  Moise,  with  its  numerous  shops.  To  the 
right  is  the  narrow  Frezzeria  (PI.  G,  5),  another  busy  street.  To 
the  left,  in  the  Campo  San  Moise,  is  the  church  of  San  Mois^ 
(PI.  G,  6),  with  a  fantastic  but  higlily  picturesque  baroque  facade 
by  Al.  Tremignan  (1668),  though  Ruskin  says  it  is  'notable  as  one 
of  the  basest  examples  of  the  basest  school  of  the  Renaissance'. 
John  Law  (1671-1729),  originator  of  the  'Mississippi  Scheme',  is 
buried  in  this  church.  Beyond  it  we  cross  the  bridge  and  proceed 
straight  on  along  the  Via  Ve.vtidue  Marzo  (PI.  G,  F,  6). 

The  second  side-street  to  the  right,  the  Calle  delle  Veste,  leads  to 
the  Campo  San  Fantino,  in  which  are  situated  the  Teatro  Fenice  (PI.  F,  6; 
p.  345);  the  Ateneo  Veneto  (see  p.  315),  a  Renaissance  building  by  Al. 
Vittoria,  formerly  the  Scuola  dl  San  Girolamo ;  *San  Fantino,  the  finest 
early-Renaissance  church  in  Venice,  built  after  1507  hy  Scarpagnino,  which, 
apart  from  its  groined  vaulting,  may  be  regarded  as  a  precursor  of  San 
Salvatore  (p.  385).  The  fine  choir  of  San  Fantino  is  by  lac.  Sansovhio 
(1519);  in  the  pavement  are  toml)stone.s  of  the   16th  century. 

From  the  end  of  the  Via  Ventidue  Marzo  the  Calle  delle  Ostregiie 
leads  to  the  left  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Zobenigo  (Pi. 
F,  6)  or  Santa  Maria  del  Giglif),  erected  in  1680-83  by  Gins. 
Sardi  for  the  Barbaro  family  {'barhuro  vionmnento  del  decadi- 
mento  dell'  arte',  as  it  lias  been  called).  On  the  showy  baroque 
facade  are  statues  of  members  of  the  family.  Below  are  plans  of 
Zara,  Crete,  Padua,  Rome,  Corfu,  and  Spalato;  above  are  represent- 
ations of  naval  battles.  In  the  choir,  to  the  left,  is  the  fine  monu- 
ment of  Giulio  Contarini,  by  Al.  Vittoria. 

Leaving  this  cliurch,  we  bear  to  the  right  across  the  Campiello 
dclia  Feltrina  and  through  the  Calle  Zaguri  to  the  Campo  San 
Maurizio,  with  the  cliurch  of  tliat  name,  and  then  follow  the  Calle 
del  Piovan  and  the  Calle  del  Spezier  to  the  large  Campo  Francesco 
MoKOSiNi  (PI.  E,  F,  6),  which  is  embellished  with  a  marble  statue 
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oi'  Nict'old  Tommaseu,  philosopher  and  teacher  (d.  1874).  To  thf 
left  is  the  Pal.  Morosini  (No.  2802),  formerly  renowned  for  its 
art-treasures,  and  to  the  right  is  — 

*Santo  St^fano  (PI.  F,  5,  6),  a  Gothic  church  of  the  14th  cent., 
with  an  elegant  facade  in  hrick  (restored  in  1904),  rich  leaf-work 
over  the  portal,  and  good  window-mouldings  in  terracotta.  The  in- 
terior has  a  peculiarly  constructed  timber  vaulting  (recently  restor- 
ed), recalling  that  of  San  Fermo  at  Verona  (p.  307),  which,  along 
with  the  wide  intervals  of  the  slender  columns,  imparts  a  very 
pleasing  appearance  of  lightness. 

By  the  entrance-wall,  to  the  left,  is  the  fine  tomb  of  the  physician 
lacopo  Suriano  (d.  1511).  The  ornamental  paintings  in  the  nave  were 
renewed  in  1903;  in  the  pavement  is  the  large  tombstone  of  the  Doge 
Francesco  Morosini  (p.  849).  —  In  the  sacristy,  Qinv.  Batt.  Pittoni, 
Marriage  at  Cana.  —  On  the  marble  screens  of  the  choir  are  statues  of 
the  twelve  Apostles  and  four  saints,  from  the  studio  of  Pietro  Lorn- 
hardi  (1475).  Renaissance  stalls  by  3Iarco  and  Francesco  Cozzi  (1465-88). 
On  the  high-altar  are  bronze  statues  by  Girol.  Campagna  (?).  —  In  the 
chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of  the  jurist  Giov.  Batt. 
Ferretti,  by  Sanmicheli  (f).  —  In  the  left  aisle,  3rd  altar,  statues  of 
St.  Jerome  and  St.  Paul  by  Pietro  Lombardi. 

Behind  the  church  stands  a  Gothic  Campa/iile  (restored  in  1903). 
—  Adjoining  the  church  on  the  left  are  handsome  Cloisters  (1532^. 
with  the  remains  of  fine  frescoes  by  Pordenone  on  the  upper  story. 

Crossing  the  cloisters  we  reach  the  C.\mpo  Sant'  Angelo  (PI.  F,  5), 
with  a  marble  monument  to  Pietro  Paledcapa,  the  engineer  (1788-1869).  — 
Farther  to  the  N.E.,  near  the  Teatro  Rossini,  is  the  Piazza  Manin  (PI. 
F,  G,  5),  adorned  with  a.  Monument  of  Daniele  Manin  (p.  350)  in  bronze. 
On  the  Cassa  di  Bisparmio  (Savings  Bank),  in  this  square,  is  a  marble 
tablet  commemorating  the  fact  that  the  famous  Aldine  Press  once  occu- 
pied this  site.  [The  tablet  on  another  house  in  the  parish  of  Sant'  Agostino, 
associating  it  also  with  Aldus,  is  probably  wrong;  comp.  'The  Venetian 
Printing  Press',  by  U.  F.  Broicn.]  We  then  traverse  the  Calle  della 
Vida  (right)  and,  taking  the  first  side-street  to  the  right,  reach  the  Palazzo 
Contarini  dal  Bovolo,  now  belonging  to  the  Congregazionc  di  Cariti. 
This  contains  the  *Scala  Minelli  or  Scnla  a  Chiocciola  (PI.  F.  G,  5),  a 
picturesque  spiral  staircase  in  a  round  tower  of  Istriau  marble,  con- 
structed  by  Giov.  Candi  (d.  1499). 

"We  now  retrace  our  steps  and  cross  the  Campo  Morosini  to  the 
S.E.  to  the  small  Campo  Pisani,  in  which  stands  the  *Palazzo 
Pisani  a  Satito  Stefano  (PI.  F,  6;  No.  2809;  now  a  conser- 
vatorium),  a  good  example  of  the  residence  of  a  rich  merchant  of  the 
baroque  period,  with  spacious  arcaded  courts  and  magnificent  in- 
terior decoration.  The  large  concert-hall  is  adorned  with  frescoes 
by  Vitt.  Bressanin  (1905),  the  Glorification  of  music. 

A  few  paces  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Campo  Morosini  lies  the  church 
of  Sax  Vitale  (PI.  E,  6;  San  Vidal  in  Venetian^  built  about  1700 
by  Andr.  Tirali.  It  contains  (behind  the  high-altar)  a  good  paint- 
ing by  Carpaccin,  of  St.  Vitalis  on  horseback,  with  eight  other 
saints  and  the  Madonna  in  clouds  (1514).  —  From  the  Campo 
San  Vidal,  on  the  S.,  we  cross  the  Grand  Canal  by  the  iron  bridge 
(p.  378)  to  the  Campo  della  Carifd  (PI.  E,  6)  and  the  Academy. 
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Tbo  **Accaddmia  di  Belle  Arti  (PI.  E,  6),  a  njodern  build- 
ing witli  a  classicist  fa^^de,  occupies  the  site  of  the  Scvola  di 
Santa  Maria  della  Carifa,  the  old  assembly-hall  of  that  brother- 
hood, which  was  founded  in  1360;  it  lies  on  the  Grand  Canal  (steam- 
boat station,  p.  344)  and  may  be  reached  on  foot  from  the  Piazza 
of  St.  Mark  in  10  minutes.  The  entrance  is  almost  opposite  the 
iron  bridge,  to  the  right,  under  a  figure  of  Minerva  with  the  lion; 
the  ticket-office  is  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  whence 
we  ascend  the  staircase. 

Adm.  see  p.  347 ;  small  catalogue  (1907),  1 Y4  fr.  Director,  Prof. 
Gino  Fogolari. 

The  gallery,  which  was  founded  in  1798,  contains  about  750  pic- 
tures, chiefly  by  Venetian  masters  (14-19th  cent.),  and  possesses  an 
abundance  of  works  of  the  first  class,  besides  many  mediocre  paint- 

ings.    The  ordinary  visitor  will 
n^ii^rf^^-  f^'^rritcu  be  most  interested  in  the  can- 

vases of  the  time  of  the  Bellini 
(p.  351).  The  historical  paint- 
ings hy  Gentile  Bellini  and  Vif- 
toi^e  Carpaccio  in  Rooms  XV 
and  XVI  present  a  lifelike  pic- 
ture of  ancient  Venice,  while  the 
brilliance  of  their  colouring 
makes  us  forget  the  poverty  of 
their  execution  and  the  want  of 
individuality  in  their  figures  and 
groups.  It  is  instructive  to 
compare  the  Venetian  manner 
with  the  mode  in  which  con- 
temporary Florentine  artists  ar- 
range their  groups  and  describe 
historical  events.  In  the  case  of 
the  pictures  of  Giovanni  Bellini 
(Room  XVIII),  who  is  admirably  represented,  the  attention  is  chiefly 
arrested  by  his  'santa  conversazione'  pieces  (p.  351),  by  the  beauty 
of  his  nude  figures,  and  by  his  vigorous  though  not  very  saint-like 
male  figures.  Boccaccio  Boccaccino  (p.  245)  is  represented  by 
one  of  his  chief  works  (Room  XVII,  No.  600),  one  of  the  best  of 
that  period.  Palma  Vecc/iio  also  is  represented  here  by  one  of 
his  best  works,  a  Holy  Family  (R..  VII,  No.  147).  The  Descent  from 
the  Cross  CR.  V,  No.  166),  recently  ascribed  to  Marco  Basaifi  but 
pei'haps  finished  by  Bocco  Marconi,  marks  the  highest  level  to 
which  Basaiti  attained  under  the  influence  of  Giov.  Bellini.  Titian^s 
masterpiece,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (R.  II,  No.  40),  requires 
no  comment;  the  glowing  rapture  of  the  apostles,  the  jubilant  delight 
of  the  angels,  the  beaming  bliss  of  the  Madonna,  and  the  magni- 
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ficence  of  the  colouring  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  eye  of  every  be- 
holder. The  gallery  comprises  also  the  last  creation  of  this  master: 
the  Pieta  in  E.  X  (No.  400),  a  composition  full  of  pathos,  with  a 
touching  figure  of  Mary  Magdalen.  His  Presentation  of  the  Virgin 
(R.  XXIV,  No.  C'26)  is  very  attractive  also,  owing  to  the  spirited 
grouping  and  the  beauty  of  the  individual  figures.  Bonifazio  dei 
Pitati's  wealth  of  colour  is  displayed  in  the  Story  of  Dives  (R.  X, 
No.  291)  and  in  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  (R.  X,  No.  319).  The 
Miracle  of  St.  Mark  (R.  II,  No.  42),  by  lacopo  Tintoretto,  and  the 
Supper  in  the  house  of  Levi  (R.  IX,  No.  203)  by  Paolo  Veronese, 
are  specially  interesting.  The  masters  of  the  18th  cent,  are  better 
represented  in  the  Museo  Civico  Correr  and  in  the  Piuacoteca 
Querini  Stampalla. 

The  double  staircase  ends  in  — 

Room  I  (Sala  dei  Maestri  Primitivi).  The  finely  carved  and 
gilded  wooden  ceiling,  by  Marco  Cozzi  (1461-84),  is  adorned  with 
paintings  by  Bai't.  Vivarini  (God  the  Father)  and  Do7n.  Campa- 
gnola.  Pictures  of  the  14-15th  cent.,  some  in  fine  original  frames. 
On  the  entrance -wall:  15.  lacohello  del  Fiore,  Justice  between 
the  archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel  (1421).  On  the  right  side-wall: 
10.  Lorenzo  Veneziano,  Altar-piece  in  numerous  sections,  in  the 
centre  the  Annunciation  (1358),  above,  God  the  Father  by  Ben. 
Diana.  Exit-wall:  1.  lacohello  del  Fiore,  Paradise,  with  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  centre,  a  copy  of  Guariento's  fresco 
(p.  364);  33.  Michele  Gianihono,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (a  copy 
of  the  original  by  Ant.  Vivarini  and  Giov.  Alemanno  in  San  Panta- 
leone,  p.  406).  Left  side-wall:  24.  Mich.  Lambertini  (Bologna; 
d.  1469),  Altar-piece  in  numerous  sections,  with  scenes  from  the 
Legend  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the  predella.  In  this  room  are  also  some 
frescoes  of  the  16th  cent.:  732.  Giov.  Buonconsiylio ,  Madonna 
enthroned;  755.  Franc.  Morone,  Madonna  and  St.  Rochus. 

Room  II  (Sala  dell' Assunta),  containing  the  masterpieces  of  the 
collection.  **40.  Titian,  Assumption  ('Assunta'),  painted  in  1516- 
18  for  the  Frari  (p.  403),  whose  high-altar  it  once  adorned,  and 
several  times  restored  (best  seen  from  Room  I). 

'There  is  nothing  so  remarkable  iu  this  enchanting  picture  as  the 
contrast  between  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  results,  and  the  science 
with  which  these  results  are  brought  about.  Focal  concentration  is  attained 
by  perspective  science,  applied  alike  to  lines  and  to  atmosphere,  at  the 
same  time  that  a  deep  and  studied  intention  is  discoverable  in  the  subtle 
distribution  of  radiance  and  gloom.  .  .  .  Something  indescribable  strikes 
us  in  the  joyful  innocence  of  the  heavenly  company  whose  winged  units 
crowd  together  singing,  playing,  wondering  and  praying,  some  in  light, 
some  in  half  light,  others  in  gloom,  with  a  spirit  of  life  moving  in  them 
that  is  quite  delightful  to  the  mind  and  the  eye.  Like  the  bees  about 
their  queen  this  swarm  of  angels  rises  with  the  beauteous  apparition  of 
the  Virgin,  whose  noble  face  is  transfigured  with  gladness,  whose  step 
is  momentarily  arrested  as  she  ascends  on  the  clouds,  and  with  upturned 
face  and  outstretched  arms  longs  for  the  heaven  out  of  which  the  Eternal 
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looks  down.  To  this  central  point  in  the  picture  Titian  invites  us  by  all 
the  arts  of  which  he  is  a  master.  .  .  .  The  apostles  we  observe  are  in 
shade.  Au  awfully  inspired  unanimity  directs  their  thoughts  and  eyes 
from  the  tomb  round  which  they  linger  to  the  circle  of  clouds  beauti- 
fully supported  in  its  upward  passage  by  the  floating  shapes  of  the 
angels.  The  lifelike  semblance  of  nature  in  these  forms,  and  the  marvellous 
power  with  which  their  various  sensations  of  fear,  devotion^  reverent 
wonder,  and  rapture  are  expressed,  raise  Titiau  to  a  rank  as  high  as  that 
held  by  Raphael  and  Michaelangelo.'  —  C'roice  &  C'avalcaselle. 

Entrance-wall:  to  the  right,  44.  Vitt.  Carpamo,  Presentation 
in  the  Temple  (1510);  to  the  left,  36.  Cinia  da  Conegliano, 
Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints  and  angel-musicians;  above,  *45. 
Paolo  Veronese,  Ceres  offering  her  gifts  to  the  enthroned  Venetia. 

—  Left  wall:  *37.  Paolo  Veronese,  Madonna  enthroned,  with 
saints.  *38.  Giov.  Bellini,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  SS.  Sebastian 
and  Dominic  and  a  bishop  to  the  right,  and  Job,  8t.  Francis,  and 
John  the  Baptist  to  the  left;  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  are  three 
angels.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  artist  (ca.  1478). 
39.  Marco  Basaiti,  Call  of  James  and  John,  the  Sons  of  Zebedee 
(1510).  —  Right  wall:  lac.  Tintoretto,  *42.  St.  Mark  rescuing  a 
condemned  slave,  from  the  Scuola  di  San  Marco  (belonging  to  the 
same  series  as  those  mentioned  on  pp.  167,  359;  1548),  43.  The 
Fall  (youthful  work).  —  The  steps  leads  to  — 

Room  III  (Sala  dei  Maestri  Italiaui  Diversi).  Entrance-wall:  62. 
Ribera,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew;  59.  Caravaggio,  Homer. 
Opposite,  56.  Garofalo,  Madonna  in  clouds,  with  four  saints  (1518). 

—  Farther  on  to  the  left  is  — 

Room  IV  (Sala  dei  Disegni),  with  ceiling-paintings  by  Benedetto 
Caliari  (Assumption)  and  Tintoretto  (Allegories).  By  the  entrance- 
wall,  in  Case  80  (left),  are  drawings  by  Albert  Dilrer,  Hans 
Baldiing  Grien,  etc.  In  the  centre  are  some  leaves  from  the  so- 
called  ^/Sketch  Book  of  Raphael^  (not  genuine;  perhaps  by  a  pupil 
of  Pinturicchio).  By  the  back-wall,  in  the  sliow-cases:  35,  38. 
Drawings  by  Michael  Angelo ;  39,  42,  43,  46.  *Drawings  hy  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci ,  including  studies  for  his  John  the  Baptist  (in  the 
Louvre),  the  missing  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  the  Last  Supper 
I'p.  181),  and  the  Battle  of  Anghiari  (p.  563).  —  We  uow  return  to 
Room  III  and  pass  to  the  left  into  — 

Room  V  (Sala  dei  Belliniani).  Entrance-wall:  *166.  Marco 
Basaiti  and  Rocco  Marconi,  Descent  from  the  Cross,  the  group 
in  the  centre  of  great  beauty.  —  Left  wall:  102.  Basaiti,  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon  (1520);  80.  Bart.  Montagna,  Madonna  enthroned, 
with  SS.  Sebastian  and  Jerome;  89.  Carpaccio,  Martyrdom  of  the 
10,000  Christians  on  Mt.  Ararat  (1515).  —  69.  Basaiti,  Christ  on 
the  Mt.  of  Olives  (1510).  —  602.  Giov.  Buonconsiglio,  SS.  Thecla, 
Cosnias,  and  Benedict  (a  fragment).  —  734.  Pier  Maria  Pennacchi, 
Two  panels  from  an  organ-case,  with  the  Annunciation.  —  We  now 
pass  through  the  first  door  to  the  right  into  — 
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Room  VI  (Sala  A.  van  Dyck),  coutainiug  unimportant  Nether- 
landish pictures.    To  the  right,  176.  A.  van  Dyck,  Crucifixion. 

Room  VII.  Left  wall:  156.  Cariani,  Holy  Family.  —  Exit- 
wall:  658.  Ci7na  da  ConegUano,  Madonna  enthroned,  withSS.  Di- 
onysius  and  Liberalis,  and,  above,  Christ  blessing,  between  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  (restored).  —  151.  Fellegrino  da  San  Daniele,  Annun- 
ciation (1519).  —  No  number,  *Romanino,  Descent  from  the  Cross 
(1510).  —  In  the  centre,  *147.  Palma  Vecchio,  Holy  Family  -with 
SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  Catharina,  an  unfinished  late  work. 

Room  VIII  (Sala  dei  Fiamminghi),  with  works  by  Netherlandish 
and  German  artists.  Entrance-wall:  180.  Ja7i  Sfeen,  Astrologer; 
368.  Ad.  Elsheime?;  Peter's  denial,  an  early  work.  —  Opposite: 
*191.  Rogier  van  dei-  Weydcn,  Portrait;  586.  Memling,  Portrait 
of  a  young  man  (copy).  —  By  the  exit,  182,  184.  H.  Bosch,  Scenes 
in  hell.  —  We  return  to  R.  V  and  ascend  the  steps  to  — 

Room  IX  (Sala  di  Paolo  Veronese).  End-wall  to  the  right:  *203. 
Paolo  Veronese,  Jesus  in  the  house  of  Levi  (1573),  a  huge  canvas 
(40  ft.  by  19  ft.),  one  of  the  most  famous  works  of  the  artist,  who 
has  used  the  biblical  incident  as  a  pretext  for  delineating  a  banquet 
of  Venetian  patricians  (much  damaged).  —  Right  side-wall:  661. 
Paolo  Veronese,  St.  Nicholas  preaching  at  Myra  and  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  (damaged),  with  the  four  evangelists,  a  ceiling-painting 
from  the  former  church  of  San  Nicoletto  della  Lattuga.  —  lac. 
Tintoretto,  725.  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  *217.  Descent  from 
the  Cross.  —  Beside  the  exit,  Al.  Vittoria,  Busts  of  Dom.  and 
Franc.  Duodo. 

Room  X  (Sala  di  Bonifazio).  To  the  left,  321.  Pordenone,  Ma- 
donna of  the  Carmelites,  with  saints  (injured). 

*291.  Bonifazio  dei  Pitati,  Banquet  of  Dives. 

'An  attractive  narrative  composition,  affording  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
private  life  of  a  Venetian  aristocrat.  In  the  splendour  of  the  colouring, 
the  beauty  of  the  forms,  and  the  charm  of  the  landscape  in  the  back- 
ground, we  may  recognize  the  influence  of  Titian's  masterpieces  of  ca. 
1510-20.'  —  Bnrckhardt. 

Bonifazio  dei  Pitati,  284.  Christ  enthroned,  with  saints  (1530), 
318.  St.  Mark;  170.  Dom.  Camjjagnola (f),  St.  Prosdocimus.  — 
316.  Pordenone,  San  Lorenzo  Giustiniani,  with  John  the  Baptist, 
St.  Francis,  St.  Augustine,  and  three  other  figures. 

*400.  Titian,  Pieta,  his  last  picture  (1576),  intended  for  his 
tomb  in  the  Frari  but  left  unfinished  owing  to  a  quarrel  with  the 
Franciscans,  and  completed  by  Palma  Giovane,  as  the  inscription 
records. 

'It  may  be  that  looking  closely  at  the  'Pieta',  our  eyes  will  lose 
themselves  in  a  chaos  of  touches;  but  retiring  to  the  focal  distance,  they 
recover  themselves  and  distinguish  all  that  Titian  meant  to  convey.  In 
the  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Christ  • —  a  group  full  of  the  deepest  and 
truest  feeling  —  there  lies  a  grandeur  comparable  in  one  sense  with  that 
whish  strikes  us  in  the  'Pieta'  of  Michaelangelo.'  —  C.  <t  C. 
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Bonifazio  dei  Pitaii,  319.  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  295. 
Judgment  of  Solomon  (1533)  ;  *320.  Paris  Bordo)ie,  Fisherman 
presenting  the  Doge  with  the  ring  received  from  St.  Mark,  one  of 
.the  most  beautifnl  ceremonial  pictures  in  existence;  516.  Giorgione, 
Storm  at  sea  (the  miracle  of  1340,  when  St.  Mark  calmed  a  spring 
flood),  finished  by  Paris  Bordone  (retouched  in  the  18th  cent.).  — 
In  the  recess,  Canova,  Original  model  for  the  group  of  Hercules 
and  Lichas.  —  ^Ye  enter  the  — 

Loggia  Palladiana,  which  chiefly  contains  mediocre  pictures 
of  the  17-18th  cent. ;  in  the  centre,  to  the  right,  343.  G.  B.  Tiepolo, 
Worshipping  the  Brazen  Serpent  (damaged).  —  The  first  room  on 
the  right  is  Room  XI  (Sala  dei  Bassani),  with  pictures  by  lacopo, 
Leandro,  and  Francesco  Bassano.  726.  lac.  Bassano,  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds.  —  At  the  end  of  the  Loggia  we  turn  to  the  right 
and  pass  through  Rooms  XIV  and  XIII  into  — 

Room  XII  (Sala  dei  Secoli  diciassette  e  diciotto).  Back-wall : 
643.  Luca  Giordano,  Descent  from  the  Cross.  —  Room  XIII  (Sala 
di  Rosalba  Carriera),  with  twelve  pastel  portraits  by  Rosalba 
Carriera.  Also,  Pietro  Longhi ,  464-469.  Domestic  scenes;  no 
number.  Portrait  of  Pope  Clement  XIII.  (p.  383). 

Room  XIV  (Sala  del  Tiepolo).  G.  B.  Tiepolo,  481.  Holy  Family 
with  St.  Cajetan,  *462.  St.  Helena  finding  the  Holy  Cross,  a  ceiling 
painting  (restored),  484.  St.  Joseph  with  the  Holy  Child  and  four 
saints.  Also,  707.  G.  B.  Pittoni,  Mary  Magdalen.  —  Farther  on, 
adjoining  Corridor  I,  are  four  new  rooms  (marked  a-d  on  our  plan). 

Room  a  (right)  chiefly  contains  unimportant  pictures  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  474.  Giambettino  Cignaroli,  Death 
of  Rachel;  483.  G.  B.  Piazzetta,  Market-scene  and  drawings.  — 
Room  b  (opposite),  with  works  by  Venetians  of  the  18th  century. 
*494.  Ant.  Canale  (Canaletto),  Scuola  di  San  Marco ;  Bern.  Belotto, 
Two  views  of  the  Grand  Canal;  *709.  Franc.  Guardi,  Islands  of 
San  Giorgio  Maggiore  (with  the  old  campanile)  and  Giudecca.  Also, 
architectural  pieces  and  landscapes  hy  Mich.  Marieschi  (b.  1743). 
—  At  the  cud  of  the  corridor,  on  the  left,  is  Room  c  (Accademia 
Veneta  Secolo  diciotto).  493.  Al.  Longhi,  Allegory  of  the  art  of 
drawing;  *463.  Ant  (janale,  Fantasy  in  architecture  ('capriccio 
architettonico').  —  Opposite  is  Room  d  (Accademia  di  Belle  Aj-ti 
Secolo  diecinovc).  On  the  left,  453.  Dom.  Pellegrini,  Portrait 
(1794);  Hayez,  Destruction  of  Jerusalem.  —  We  now  enter  — 

CoKRiDOR  II,  in  which  are  unimportant  pictures  of  the  15- 
17th  centuries.  From  the  last  window,  fine  view  of  Palladio's  mon- 
astery-court (p.  376).  —  The  middle  door  (right)  leads  into  — 

Room  XV (Sala  di  Gentile  Bellini),  with  pictuies  from  the  Scuola 
di  San  Giovanni  Evangclista  (p.  404),  representations  of  the  Miracles 
of  the  Cross,  etc.  To  the  left,  563.  Gentile  Bellini,  Healing  of  a 
sick  person  by  means  of  a  fragment  of  the  Cross  (injured);  *56G. 
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Carpaccio,  Cure  of  a  lunatic,  with  the  old  wooden  Rialto  Bridge 
in  the  background;  Gentile  Bellini,  *567.  Procession  in  the  Piazza 
of  St.  Mark  (1496),  interesting  for  the  old  view  of  the  piazza,  show- 
ing the  old  mosaics  on  the  church  of  San  Marco  and  the  window- 
ti'acery  of  the  Doges'  palace,  568.  Miraculous  finding  of  a  fragment 
of  the  'True  Cross',  which  had  fallen  into  the  canal  (1500),  570. 
San  Lorenzo  Giustiniani,  a  tempera  painting  on  canvas  from  the 
church  of  the  Madonna  del  Orto  (1465;  injured). 

Room  XVI  (Sala  del  Carpaccio),  with  nine  *Scenes  from  the 
legend  of  St.  Ursula,  painted  by  Vittore  Carpaccio  in  1490-95 
for  the  Scuola  di  Sant'  Orsola  in  Venice. 

Beginning  to  the  right  of  the  exit:  572.  The  ambassadors  of  the  pagan 
king  of  England,  father  of  Prince  Conon,  bring  to  King  Maurus  proposals 
for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  St.  Ursula;  to  the  right,  Maurus  deliberates 
over  the  matter;  573.  The  ambassadors  depart  with  the  answer  that  the 
bride  desired  the  postponement  of  the  marriage  for  three  years,  in  order 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  eleven  thousand  virgins; 

574.  Return  of  the  ambassadors  to  England  and  their  report  to  the  king; 

575.  Double  picture,  representing  the  Departure  of  Prince  Conon,  who 
has  resolved  to  share  in  the  pilgrimage,  and  his  Meeting  with  Ursula 
(on  shipboard);  576.  Apotheosis  of  St.  Ursula;  577.  Ursula,  her  compan- 
ions, and  the  prince  receive  the  blessing  of  Pope  Cyriacus  (in  the  back- 
ground rises  the  Castel  Sant"  Angelo) ;  *578.  The  saint's  dream  of  her 
martyrdom  ;  579.  Arrival  of  St.  Ursula  at  Cologne ;  580'.  Martyrdom  of  the 
saint  and  her  virgins,  who  are  pierced  with  arrows ;  and  burial  of  the  saint. 
—  The  style  in  which  the  legend  is  narrated  is  almost  too  simple,  but 
interesting  on  account  of  the  admirable  perspective  and  faithful  render- 
ing of  real  life.  The  traveller  who  has  visited  Belgium  cannot  fail  to 
compare' this  work  with  the  celebrated  shrine  of  St.  Ursula  at  Bruges, 
painted  by  Hans  Memling  about  the  same  time  (1489)  for  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John  there.  The  execution  of  the  northern  artist  is  tender  and 
graceful,  almost  like  miniature-painting,  while  the  extensive  canvases 
of  his  Venetian  contemporary  are  vigorous,   almost  coarse  in  character. 

Through  the  Vestibule  we  reach  — 

Booms  XVII  &  XVIII,  which  contain  masterpieces  of  the  close 
of  the  15th  century.  B.  XVII.  Left  side-wall:  589.  Pietro  da  Mes- 
sina, Ecce  Homo;  *588.  Mantegna,  St.  G-eorge,  grandly  conceived, 
and  executed  with  the  delicacy  of  a  miniature;  47.  Piero  della 
Francesca,  St.  Jerome,  with  adoring  donor  (damaged);  607.  Alvise 
Vivarini,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints  (1480).  —  628.  Cosimo 
Tura,  Madonna.  —  *600.  Boccaccio  Boccaccino,  Madonna  with 
SS.  Peter,  John  the  Baptist,  Catharine,  and  Bosa,  a  richly-coloured 
picture  with  beautiful  landscape;  Cima  da  Conegliano,  *611. 
Christ  with  SS.  Magnus  and  Thomas,  623.  St.  Christopher,  *592. 
Tobias  and  the  angel,  with  SS.  Nicholas  of  Bari  and  James,  603. 
Madonna  with  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Paul,  604.  Entombment; 
Moretto,  331.  St.  Peter,  332.  John  the  Baptist.  —  In  the  centre, 
Daedalus  and  Icarus,  an  early  work  of  Caiiova. 

Room  XVIII  contains  admirable  works  by  Giovanni  Bellini, 
most  of  which  have,  however,  been  freely  restored.  To  the  left, 
612.  Madonna;  583.  Madonna  (an  early  work);  *595.  Five  small 
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pictures  from  the  lid  of  a  'cassone'  (Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  Allegories 
of  Knowledge,  of  Happiness,  of  Truth,  and  of  Slander),  dating  from 
the  artist's  later  period,  some  with  delightful  landscapes.  —  *613. 
Madonna,  Mary  Magdalen,  and  St.  Catharine  ('the  three  women  are 
characterised  by  an  extraordinary  union  of  dignity,  earnestness, 
and  beauty'.  C.  &  C.)\  *596.  Madonna  of  the  Two  Trees  (1487); 
*610.  Madonna  with  SS.  Paul  and  George  (after  1483);  87.  Christ, 
fragment  of  a  Transfiguration.  —  591.  Madonna  (retouched);  *594. 
Madonna  in  a  beautiful  landscape.  —  582.  lacopo  Bellini,  Ma- 
donna. —  We  return  to  R.  XVII  and  thence  enter  — 

Room  XIX  (right),  with  16th  cent,  pictures.  1st  Section:  *314. 
Titian,  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Wilderness,  with  a  fine  silvan  land- 
scape (a  late  work);  245.  Titian  (more  probably  an  early  work  by 
lac.  Tintoretto),  Portrait  of  lac.  Soranzo;  95.  Seh.  del  Piomboi?), 
Visitation  (an  early  work;  retouched);  730.  Lor.  Lotto,  Adoration 
of  the  Child.  Opposite,  724.  Lotto,  Portrait.  —  2nd  Section:  305. 
Pordenone,  Portrait  of  a  woman ;  lac.  Tintoretto,  234.  Procurator 
Andrea  Cappello,  233.  Doge  Alvise  Mocenigo.  —  We  return  through 
the  Vestibule  (p.  375)  and  descend  the  steps  to  the  left  to  — 

Room  XX,  formerly  the  Sala  dell'  Albergo  (strangers'  room)  of 
the  brotherhood,  with  the  old  panelling  and  the  carved  and  gilded 
wooden  ceiling  of  the  15th  century.  On  the  exit-wall,  *626.  Titian, 
Presentation  of  the  Virgin,  painted  in  1539  for  this  room,  and  re- 
placed in  its  old  position  in  1892  (damaged). 

'It  was  in  the  nature  of  Titian  to  represent  a  subject  like"  this  as 
a  domestic  pageant  of  his  own  time,  and  seen  in  this  light  it  is  exceedingly 
touching  and  surprisingly  beautiful.  Mary  in  a  dress  of  celestial  blue 
ascends  the  steps  of  the  temple  in  a  halo  of  radiance.  She  pauses  on  tho 
first  landing  place,  and  gathers  her  skirts,  to  ascend  to  the  second.  .  .  . 
Uniting  the  majestic  lines  of  a  composition  perfect  in  tho  balance  of  its 
masses  with  an  effect  unsurpassed  in  its  contrasts  of  light  and  shade, 
the  genius  of  the  master  has  laid  the  scene  in  palatial  architecture  of 
grand  simplicity.  .  .  .  The  harmony  of  the  colours  is  so  true  and  ringing, 
and  tho  chords  are  so  subtle,  that  the  eye  takes  in  the  scene  as  if  it 
were  one  of  natural  richness,  unconscious  of  the  means  by  which  that 
richness  is  attained.  ...  In  this  gorgeous  yet  masculine  and  robust 
realism  Titian  shows  his  great  originality,  and  claims  to  be  the  noblest 
representative  of  the  Venetian  scliool  of  colour.'  —  C.  &  C. 

Right  wall:  *625.  Ant.  Vivarini  and  Giov.  Alemanno,  Ma- 
donna enthroned,  with  angels  and  the  four  Latin  Fathers  of  the 
Church  (1446),  a  masterpiece  of  the  early  Venetian  school  and  also 
interesting  on  account  of  tlie  peculiar  architecture. 

Adjoining  the  Academy  on  the  left  is  the  Reale  Istituto  di 
Belle  Arti.  To  the  left  of  the  first  court  is  an  unfinished,  three- 
storied  *CouRT,  with  a  double  colonnade,  a  fragment  of  the  Lateran 
convent  erected  by  Falladio  and  burned  down  in  1630,  which  is 
enthusiastically  described  by  Goethe. 

From  the  Campo  della  Carita  to  tlie  church  of  Santa  Maria 
delta  Salute,  see  p.  408. 
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c.  Canal  Grande. 

The  **Grand  Canal,  or  Canalazzo,  the  main  artery  of  the 
traffic  of  Venice,  fully  2  M.  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of 
77  yds.  and  a  depth  of  17  ft.,  intersects  the  city  from  N.W.  to  S.E. 
in  a  curve  resembling  an  inverted  S.  It  is  crossed  by  three  bridges, 
the  Ponte  di  Ferru  (PI.  E,  6),  the  Ponte  di  Rialto  (PI.  G,  4),  and  the 
Ponte  alia  Stazione  (PI.  D,  3).  This  magnificent  thoroughfare,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  adorned  with  about  two  hundred  old 
patrician  palaces,  mostly  dating  from  the  14-18th  cent.,  and  several 
churches,  and  every  bend  in  its  course  reveals  new  beauties.  For 
a  trip  on  the  canal  a  gondola  (comp.  pp.  342,  348)  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  steamers  (p.  343;  No.  1),  which  go  too  quickly.  The  gondolier 
points  out  the  chief  edifices  (comp.  also  the  Album  by  Ongania, 
II  Canalazzo  a  Venezia,  1  fr.);  the  posts  (pali)  display  the  heraldic 
colours  of  their  owners.    Our  list  begins  at  the  Piazzetta  (p.  359). 

Eight. 

Zecca  (PI.  H,  6),  see  p.  359; 
farther  on,  beyond  the  Giar- 
dino  Reale  and  the  back  of  the 
Procuratie  Nuove  (Palazzo  Re- 
ale,  p.  354),  is  the  steamboat 
station  San  Marco  (PI.  G,  6; 
p.  344). 

Palazzo  Giustinian,  now  Ho- 
tel de  I'Europe  (PI.  b;  G,  6),  a 
Gothic  edifice  of  the  15th  cent. 

Pal.  Treves  (formerly  Ba- 
rozzi-Emo),  by  Longhena(?).  It 
contains  Hector  and  Ajax,  Cano- 
va's  last  works  (fee  '/g  fi'-)- 

Pal.  Ti^polo-Ziccchelli,  now 
H6tel  Britannia  (PI.  c;  G,  6). 

Pal.  Contarini  (15th  cent.). 

*Pal.  Contarini- Fasan  (PL 
G,  F,  6),  Gothic  (14th  cent.),  the 
so-called  'House  of  Desdemona.' 

Pal.  Ferro  (Gothic;  14th 
cent.),  now  the  Grand -Hotel 
(Pl.o;F,  6). 

Pal.  Fini  (PI.  F,  6;  1688), 
united  with  the  Gr.-Hotel. 

Pal.  Gritti  (Gothic;  14th 
cent.),  another  dependance  of 
the  Grand-Hotel. 

24* 


Left. 


Punta  della  Salute  and  Do- 
gana  di  Mare  (PI.  G,  6),  the 
principal  custom-house,  erected 
by  Gius.  Benoni  in  1676-82; 
the  vane  on  the  tower  is  a  For- 
tuna  on  a  globe.  —  A  little  back, 
the  Seminario  Patriarcale 
(p.  409). 


Santa  Maria  della  Salute 

(PI.  F,  G,  6),  see  p.  408. 

Abbazia  San  Gregorio  (PI. 
F,  6),  a  decayed  Gothic  church 
of  1342,  with  tasteful  cloisters, 
restored  in  1911. 

Palazzo  Volkoff,  formerly 
Pal.  Barbara  (Gothic;  14th 
cent.). 

Pal.  Dario  (PI.  F,  6),  in  the 
style  of  the  Lombardi  (ca.  1480). 

Pal.  Venier  (^dei  LeoiiV),  the 
grouudfloor  of  a  building  plan- 
ned on  a  scale  of  irreat  maornifi- 
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Left. 
cence,  by  Lor.  Boschetti  (1749), 
with  garden. 

Pal.  Morosini-Romho,  form- 
erly Da  Mula  (Gothic;  15th 
cent.). 


Pal.  Loredan  (PI.  E,  6;  17th 
cent.),  residence  of  the  widow  of 
Don  Carlos,  Duke  of  Madrid 
(d.  1909). 

Pal.  Balhi  -  Valier  (18th 
cent.). 

Pal.  Polignac  (formerly  Con- 
tarini-Angaran),  in  the  style 
of  the  Lombardi  (15th  cent.). 


Steamboat  station  Accademia 
(PI.  E,  6),  see  p.  344. 

Ponte  di  Ferro  or  Ponte 
the  Campo  della  Carita  and  the 

Accademia  di  Belle  Arti, 
see  p.  370. 

Palazzi  Contarini  dagli 
Scrigni,  one  by  Scamozzi  (1609), 
in  the  late -Renaissance  style, 
the  other  Gothic  (15th  cent.). 

Pal.  Loredan  or  dell'Amba- 
sctatore(15thcent.),  the  German 
embassy  for  some  time  in  the 
18th  cent,  (restored  in  1900), 
with  two  statues  of  warriors  on 
the  fagade  ascribed  to  Pietro 
Lombardi. 


Right. 

Steamboat  station  Santa 
Maria  del  Giglio  (PI.  P,  6), 
see  p.  344. 

*Pal.  Comer  della  Ca 
Grande  (PI.  F,  6),  in  the  late- 
Renaissance  style,  built  by  lac. 
Sansovino  in  1532,  with  spa- 
cious colonnaded  court,  now 
seat  of  the  Prefettura  and  the 
Consiglio  Provinciale. 

The  hall  of  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cil is  adorned  with  Qciling- paint- 
ings (Triumph  of  Venice,  etc.)  and 
a  frieze,  140  ft.  long  (Procession 
of  the  Doge,  in  the  Piazza  di  San 
Marco),  by  Gius.  Viszotto-Alberti 
and  Vine.  De'  Stefani  (1897). 


Pal.  Barbara  (Gothic;  14th 
cent.). 

Pal.  Franchetti,  formerly 
Cavalli  (PIE,  6),  a  Gothic  build- 
ing of  the  15th  cent,  (restored 
about  1890);  new  staircase  by 
Camillo  Boito. 

Church  of  San  Vitale  (p.  369). 

deW Accademia  (PI.  E,  6),  between 
Campo  San  Vidal  (p.  369). 


Pal.  Levi,  formerly  Giusti- 
nian-Lolin  (PI.  E,  6),  by  Bald. 
Longhena. 

Pal.  Falier  (Gothic;  15th 
cent.),  occupied  for  some  time 
by  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells. 

Ca  (i.e.  Casa)  del  Duca 
Sforza  (PI.  E,  6),  a  plain  house 
on  the  grand  foundations  of  a 
palace  begun  for  Francesco 
Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  but  left 
unfinished  by  order  of  the  Re- 
public. 
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Left. 

*Pal.  Rezzonieo  (PI.  E,  6), 
now  Hersckel  de'Minerbi,  built 
by  Bald.  Longhena  (1680), 
with  a  top  story  by  G.  Massari 
(1745).  TMs  is  the  house  in 
which  Robert  Browning  died  in 
1889;  memorial  tablet  on  the 
wall  facing  the  side -canal.  It 
contains  an  elegant  rococo  room 
on  the  first  floor  and  ceiling- 
paintings  by  Luca  Giordano 
and  G.  B.  Tiepolo  (adm.  seldom 
permitted). 

Two  Palazzi  Gmstiniani  (PI. 
E,  5),  in  the  Gothic  style  (15th 
cent.).  In  the  first  of  these  Mr. 
Howells  wrote  his  'Venetian 
Life'.  In  the  second  (now  Pal. 
Sernaggiotto),  which  has  a  new 
outside  staircase  (1904)  and  a 
fine  court  with  a  tasteful  foun- 
tain-head, Richard  Wagner  com- 
posed the  second  act  of  'Tristan 
and  Isolde'. 

*PaL  Pdscari  (PI.  E,  5), 
called  Pal.  Giustiniani  before 
the  addition  of  the  upper  story 
by  Doge  Francesco  Foscari 
(p.  349),  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the 
15th  cent,  (restored  in  1867), 
situated  at  the  point  where  the 
Canal  turns  to  the  E.,  containing 
the  Reale  Scuola  Superiore  di 
Commercio. 

Pal.  Guggenheim  (p.  346), 
formerly  Balbi,  late -Renais- 
sance, by  Aless.  Vittoria  (1582- 
90). 

Pal.  Grimani  (a  San  Tama), 
late-Renaissance. 

Steamboat  station  San  Toma 
(PI.  E,  5),  by  the  Calle  del  Tra- 
ghetto  Vecchio,  see  p.  344. 

Pal.  P^rsico,  in  the  style  of 
the  Lombardi  (16th  cent,). 


Right. 
Pal.    Malipiero    (formerly 
Capello),  rebuilt  in  1622. 


Canipo  San  Samuele,  with 
a  church  of  that  name  (PI.  E,  6, 5). 


Pal.  Sina,  formerly  Grassi 
(Pl.E,  6,  5),  by  G.Massari(1705- 
45);  interesting  frescoes  (car- 
nival-scenes) by  P.  Longhi  on 
the  staircase. 


Pal.  Pascolato  (PI.  E,  5; 
formerly  il/oro-Z/m),  a  late-Re- 
naissance edifice  bySeb.Mazzoni 
of  Florence  (16th  cent.). 

Pal.  Contarini  delle  Figure 
(PI.  E,  5),  early -Renaissance 
(1504),  with  trophies  on  the 
walls. 

Pal.  Mocenigo,  three  conti- 
giious  palaces,  that  in  the  centre 
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Ooldoni  (1707-93),  the  writer  of 
Italian  comedies,  was  born  in  the 
interesting  Gothic  house  (good  stair- 
case) behind  this,  at  the  corner  of 
Ponte  San  Toma  (bust  and  inscrip- 
tion). 

Pal.  Tidpolo-  Valier  (15-16th 
cent.). 

*Pal.  Pisani  a  San  Polo 
(PI.  E,  5),  Gothic  (15th  cent.). 

Pal.  Barharigo  della  Ter- 
razza^  by  Bern.  Contino  (1568). 
/  Pal.  Cappello  -  Layard  (PI. 
1  E,  F,  5),  the  residence  of  Lady 
'  Layard  till  her  death  in  1912, 
'  with  a  valuable  collection  of 
I  old  pictures  bequeathed  by  Sir 
■  Henry  Layard  (d.  1894)  to  the 
London  National  Gallery. 

Pal.  Grimani  -  Giustinian 
(PL  F,  5),  in  the  style  of  the 
Lombard!  (16th  cent.). 

Pal.  Bernardo,  Gothic  (15th 
cent.),  now  a  mosaic  depot. 

Pal.  Dona,  Romanesque 
(12th  cent.). 

PaL  Papaddpoli  (PI.  F,  5), 
formerly  Coccina  -  Tidpolo ,  a 
late -Renaissance  edifice  of  the 
16th  cent.,  rebuilt  in  1874  et 
seq.  and  sumptuously  fitted  up  in 
the  styles  of  the  16-18th  cent- 
uries. It  contains  *Genre  pic- 
tures byG.  B.  Tiepolo.  Visitors 
i:sually  admitted. 


Pal.  Businello  (formerly 
Giustinian),  Romanesque  (12th 
cent.?),  freely  restored. 


Steamboat  station  San  Sil- 
vestro  (PI.  F,  5),  sec  p.  344. 


Right. 

occupied  by  Lord  Byron  in  1818.  \ 

The  second  and  third  of  these  1 

palaces  date  from  1580.  \ 
Pal.  Garzoni  (Gothic;  15th      | 

cent.).  ^ 


Steamboat  station  Sant'  An- 
gelo  (PI.  F,  5),  see  p.  344. 

*Pal.  Corner  Spinelli  (PL 

F,  5),  early  -  Renaissance,  by 
Moro  Coducci,  in  the  style  of 
the  Lombardi. 


Pal.  Costanzo,  formerly  Ca- 
valli  (Gothic;  15th  cent.). 

*Pal.  Grimani  (PI.  E,  5), 
in  the  florid  Renaissance  style, 
the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  Sanmicheli 
(p.  300;  16th  cent.),  now  the 
Reale  Corte  d'Appello;  'the 
principal  type  in  Venice,  and 
one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  of  the 
central  architecture  of  the  Re- 
naissance schools'  (Raskin). 

*Pal.  Farsetti  (originally 
Ddndulo),  Romanesque  style  of 
12th  cent. ,  now  occupied  (like 
the  following)  by  the  municipal 
offices  (Municipio).  > 

*Pal.  Loredan,  coeval  with    7 
the  last,  with  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  King  Peter  Lusignan  of 
Cyprus,  who  here  tried  to  or- 
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Pal.  Eava,  iu  the  modern 
Gothic  style,  by  Giov.  Sardi 
(1906).  This  palace  and  the 
house  adjoining  it  (Casa  Petrar- 
ca,  p.  342)  occupy  the  site  of  the 
palazzo  inhabited  by  the  patri- 
archs of  Grado  (p.  430)  in  1156- 
1451.  Here  in  1177,  after  the 
preliminary  truce  of  Chioggia 
('Trattato  Clodiano'),  the  final 
terms  of  peace  between  Emp. 
Frederick  I.  and  Pope  Alexan- 
der III.  (comp.  pp.  356,  364) 
were  arranged  by  the  mediation 
of  Doge  Seb.  Ziani  and  Patriarch 
Ulric  II.  of  Aquileia. 


Right. 

ganize  a  crusade  against  the 
Turks  in  1363  and  1366. 

'This  palace,  though  not  conspi- 
cuous,   will   be  felt  at  last, 

by  all  who  examine  it  carefully, 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  palace  in 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Grand  Canal.' 
—  Ruskin. 

Pal.  Dandolo  (PI.  F,  G,  5), 
early-Gothic,  said  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  residence  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Doge  Enrico  Dandolo 
(p. 348;  small  cafe  on  the  ground- 
iloor). 

Pal.  Bembo  (Gothic;  15th 
cent.). 

Steamboat  stations  Hiva  del 
Carbon  and  Cerva  (PI.  G,  4), 
see  p.  344. 

Pal.  Manin  (PI.  G,  4),  late- 
Renaissance,  with  fagade  by 
Sansovino,  16th  cent.,  belong- 
ed to  the  last  Doge  Lod.  Manin 
(p.  350);  now  Banca  d^ Italia. 

Steamboat  station  Rialto  (PI. 
G,  4),  see  p.  345  (No.  5). 

The  Ponte  di  Rialto  {i.e.  'di  rivo  alto';  PI.  G,  4),  built  in 
1588-92  by  Ant.  da  Ponte  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  wooden  bridge, 
is  157  ft.  long  and  72  ft.  wide,  and  consists  of  a  single  marble 
arch  of  90  ft.  span  and  25  ft.  in  height.  Down  to  1854  it  was  the 
sole  permanent  connecting  link  between  the  E.  and  W.  quarters 
of  Venice.  The  bridge  is  flanked  by  shops.  —  Description  of  the 
quarter  near  the  Ponte  Rialto,  see  pp.  385,  386,  396,  402.  It  is  the 
district  (not  the  bridge)  that  Shylock  speaks  of  in  'The  Merchant 
of  Venice'. 


Pal.  del  Camerlenghi  (PI. 
G,  4),  early-Renaissance,  erected 
in  1525  by  Gugliehno  Berga- 
masco  or  Scarpagnirio ,  once 
the  residence  of  the  chamber- 
lains or  tax-collectors  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Fab  briche  Vecchie  di  Rialto, 
by  Scarpagnino  (1514-22).  — 
In  front  is  the  Erberia{^l.  G,  4), 


Fondaco    del    Tedeschi 

(PL  G,  4;  Venetian  Fontego  d. 
T.),  a  German  warehouse  from 
the  12th  cent,  onwards,  now  ac- 
commodating the  General  Post 
Oface.  After  a  fire  in  1505  it 
was  re-erected  by  the  state  from 
a  design  by  Gir alamo  Tedesco 
a.nd.  Scarpagnino.  Of  the  paint- 
ings on  the  fagade,  by  Gior- 
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the  landing-place  of  the  boats 
bringing    vegetables    and   fruit 
froiii   Malamocco,    Pellestrina, 
and  other  places. 

Fabhriche  Nuove  di  Rialto, 
by  lac.  Sansovino  (1555),  restor- 
ed in  1860,  and  now  accoiuiuo- 
dating  the  Reale  Corte  cV Assise. 

Pescheria  or  Mercato  del 
Pesce  (PL  F,  G,  4),  the  interest- 
ing fish-market,  with  a  modern 
Gothic  market-hall,  by  Ces.  Lau- 
renti  and  Rnpolo  (1907).  — 
Behind  it  is  the  Gothic  Pal. 
Querini  (13th  cent.),  restored 
in  1908. 

Pal.  Brandolin,  formerly 
Morosini  (Gothic;  14th  cent.). 


Right. 
gione  and  Titian  (completed  in 
1508),  only  slight  vestiges  re- 
main. 

Pal.  Civran,  restored  by  G. 
Massari. 

Pal.  Lion  (13th  cent.). 


Casa  da  Mosto  (12th  cent.  ?), 
in  the  17-18th  cent,  part  of  the 
famous  Leon  Bianco  tavern. 

Pal.  Mangilli-Valmarana, 
built  by  Ant.  Visentini  (1760). 

Pal.  Michiel  dal  Brusd,  ori- 
ginally Gothic. 

Pal.  Michiel  dalle  Co- 
lonne  (PI.  G,  3,  4),  now  Dona 
dalle  Rose,  Gothic,  but  rebuilt 
in  the  17th  century. 

On  the  first  floor  are  Flemish 
*Tapestries,  of  which  ten  (16th  cent.) 
illustrate  the  history  of  Scipio  (from 
cartoons  by  Wl.  C'oxie9)  and  four 
have  scenes  of  child-life,  by  a  pupil 
of  Rubens  (17th  cent.).  In  the  Sa- 
lone,  IToretto,  *Equcstrian  portrait ; 
12  paintings  by  Pietro  Longhi;  por- 
celain and  majolica.  In  an  ante- 
chamber is  a  ceiling -painting  by 
G.  B.  Tiepolo,  who  painted  also 
the  beautiful  coats  of  arms  in  the 
gallery.  —  Entr.  from  the  Via  Vitt. 
Emanuele  (p.  387)  through  the  short 
Calle  del  Duca. 

Pal.  Sar/redo  (PI.  F,  G,  3), 
formerly  Morosini  (now  the 
Istitufo  Rava),  a  Gothic  build- 
ing of  the  14th  century. 

In  the  interior  are  an  interesting 
baroque  staircase  by  Andrea  Tirali 
and  a  painting  (Fall  of  the  giants) 
by  Pietro  Longhi  (1751). 

*Ca  d'Oro  (PI.  F,  3;  steam- 
boat station,  see  p.  344),  the 
most  elegant  Gotliic  palace  in 
Venice  (comp.  p.  350),  named 
from  the  original  gilding  of  the 
ornamentation  of  the  fajade.  It 
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Pal.  Corner  della  Regina 
(Pl.F,  3),  erected  hy  Dom.  Rossi 
in  1724,  on  the  site  of  the  house 
in  which  Catharine  Cornaro 
(p.  349)  was  born;  now  the 
'Monte  di  Pieta'  or  pawn-office. 

*Pal.  Pesaro  (PI.  F,  3),  the 
finest  late-Renaissance  palace  in 
Venice,  by  Longhena  (1679), 
but  notfinisheduntil  1710.  Since 
1899  it  has  belonged  to  the  city 
and  it  now  contains  the  Galleria 
d'Arte  Moderna  (p.  398). 

Pal.  Giovanelli,  formerly 
Foscarini,  by  Gius.  Sardi  (17th 
cent.). 

Church  of  Sant'  Eustachio 
(Pl.F,  3;  Venetian  Santo Sta8), 
built  by  Giov.  Grassi  in  1678, 
with  rich  baroque  fa5ade  by 
Dom.  Rossi  (1709). 

Pal.  Tron,  16th  century. 

Pal.  Battaglia,  by  Longhena 
(1668).  —  Adjacent  is  the  An- 
tico  Granaio,  or  former  gra- 
nary of  the  republic. 

P6ndaco  dei  TurcM  (PI. 
E,  3;  Venetian  Fontego  d.  T.), 
in  the  late-Romanesque  style  of 
the  13th  cent.,  presented  by  the 
Republic  to  the  Marquises  of 


Right. 
was  built  in  1421-36  for  Piero 
Contarini  by  Matteo  Raverti 
SiuAGiov.  BiionaniBart.  Buon 
the  Elder,  and  was  restored 
about  1895  byBaronFranchetti. 
In  the  court  are  two  well-heads 
with  representations  of  the  Car- 
dinal Virtues,  early  works  by  Bart. 
Buon  (1427). 

Pal.  Fontana,  late -Renais- 
sance (16th  cent).  Here  Pope 
Clement  XIII.  (1758-69;  Carlo 
Rezzonico)  was  born. 

Pa^.6rrmani (formerly  6rMS- 
so7u),  in  the  style  of  Sanmicheli 
(p.  300). 

Pal.  Erlzzo  (Gothic;  loth 
cent.),  altered  in  the  interior  in 
1717  by  G.Massari. 

*Pal.Vendrainm-Calergi 

(PI.  E,  3),  originally  Loredan, 
completed  in  the  early-Renais- 
sance style,  about  1509,  byilibro 
Coduccii?},  one  of  the  finest  pa- 
laces in  Venice. 

Motto  on  the  exterior,  'non 
nobl8\  —  Richard  Wagner,  the 
composer,  died  in  this  house  in 
1883  (comp.  the  novel  'II  Fuoco'  by 
Gabr.  d'Annunzio,  who  wrote  the 
inscription  on  the  memorial  tablet). 


Church  of  Santa  Marcuola 
(Pl.E,  3;  properly  Santi  Ermd- 
gora  e  Fortimato),  built  by 
6.  Massari  (1728-36),  with  un- 
finished facade. 
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In  the  intej'ior  is  an  early  work  s 
by  Titian:  The  boy  Christ  between  \ 
SS.  Andrew  and  Catharine  {to  the  ' 
left  of  the  S.  entrance);  also  a  Last  \ 
Supper  by  lac.  Tintoretto  (1547).       \ 

Farther  on,  beyondtheCanna- 
regio  (see  below),  the  church 
of  San  Geremia  (PI.  D,  E,  3), 
dating  from  1753  (steamboat 
station,  see  p.  344). 

Pal.Clery  (PL  D,  3;  formerly 
Flangini),  late-Renaissance  (un- 
finished), perhaps  by  Longh- 
ena(?). 

*CMesa  degli  Scalzi  (PI. 
D,  3;  steamboat  station,  see 
p.  344),  the  former  church  of 
the  bare-footed  friars,  begun  in 
1649  by  Bald.  Longhena,  with 
a  fine  facade  added  by  Ghis. 
Sardi  in  1683-89.  Next  to  the 
Gesuiti  (p.  388)  this  is  the  most 
sumptuous  church  of  the  Vene- 
tian baroque  style. 

The  interior  was  restored  in 
1853-62.  The  ceiling  is  decorated 
with  a  large  fresco  by  G.  B.  Tie- 
polo,  representing  the  miraculous 
removal  of  the  house  of  the  Virgin 
to  Loreto.  The  high-altar,  by  Gius. 
Pozzo,    has   eight   spiral    columns. 

Adjoining  the  Scalzi  is  the  Ponte  alia  Stazione  (PI.  D,  3), 
or  station  bridge,  completed  in  1858. 


Left. 
Ferrara  (p.  460)  in  1381,  and 
after  1621  a  Turkish  d6p6t.  In 
1861-69  it  was  restored  without 
conspicuous  success  and  was 
fitted  up  for  the  Museo  Civico 
Correr  (p.  399). 

Steamboat  station  Museo  Ci- 
vico, see  p.  344. 

Casa  Correr,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  patrician  Teo- 
doro  Correr  (d.  1830),  the  found- 
er of  the  Museo  Civico  Correr, 
now  part  of  the  Museum. 

Pal.  Nigra,  by  Giov.  Sardi 
(1904),  with  terrace. 


San  Simeone  Piccolo  (PI. 
D,  3,  4),  rebuilt  in  1718-38  by 
Giov.  Scalfarotto,  is  an  imitation 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 


Stazione  Ferroviaria  (Rail. 
Station),  see  p.  340. 

Steamboat  station  Santa  Lu- 
cia (PI.  D,  4),  see  p.  344. 


To  the  left,  near  the  point  where  the  Canal  turns  to  the  N.W., 
is  the  pretty  Giardino  Papadopoli  (PI.  D,  C,  4;  permesso  at  the 
Pal.  Papadopoli,  p.  380).  Farther  on  is  the  last  steamboat  station, 
Santa  Chiara  (PL  C,  4;  see  p.  343). 


On  the  Cannakegio,  which  diverges  from  the  Canal  Grande  at 
San  Geremia,  rises,  on  the  left,  the  Palazzo  Labia  (PI.  D,  E,  3; 
adm.,  9-5,  1  fr.),  a  handsome  but  neglected  edifice  by  Andr.  Comi- 
nelli  (1720-50),  with  *Frescoes  by  Tiepolo  in  the  principal  hall  on 
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the  first  floor  (Anthony  and  Cleopatra).  —  Following  the  Cannaregio 
farther,  we  reach,  on  the  left,  — 

San  Giobbe  (PLC,  2;  open  till  noon),  an  early-Renaissance 
church  begun  in  1451  and  finished  after  1471  by  Ant.  Gambello 
and  Pietro  Lomhardi.   It  has  a  fine  portal. 

Interior.  On  the  left  the  second  chapel,  built  by  a  Florentine  (per- 
haps Franc,  di  Simone),  has  a  handsome  marble  altar  and  a  ceiling  adorned 
with  glazed  terracotta  reliefs  of  the  Evangelists,  from  the  workshop  of 
Luca  della  Robbla.  —  On  the  right  over  the  third  altar,  Paris  Bor- 
done,  SS.  Andrew,  Anthony,  and  Nicholas.  —  In  the  Choir  and  in  the 
recess  to  the  left  are  charming  *OrnaraGnts  and  reliefs  by  Pietro  Lom- 
bardi;  on  the  floor,  the  tombstone  of  Doge  Cristoforo  Moro  (1462-71), 
founder  of  the  church.  —  In  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir  is  an 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Savoldo  (1510).  —  In  the  adjacent 
Sacristy:  Andr.  Previtati,  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  in  a  fine  old  frame; 
terracotta  bust  of  St.  Bernardino  (15th  cent.). 

To  the  N.  E.  of  the  Cannaregio  is  the  Ghetto  Vecchio  (PI.  D, 
E,  2),  with  its  tall,  many-storied  houses,  long  the  quarter  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  originally  settled  in  the  Giudecca.  The  Tempio 
Israelitico  Spacimtolo  (PI.  E,  2),  or  Synagogue  of  the  Spanish  Jews 
(p.  349),  was  rebuilt  by  Longhena  in  1655. 

Proceeding  to  the  N.E.  from  the  Ghetto  Vecchio  we  reach  the  Ghetto 
Nuovo  and  cross  the  bridge  of  that  name  to  the  Fondamenta  Ormesini,  where 
we  turn  to  the  right.  A  few  yards  farther  on  we  turn  to  the  left  through 
the  Calle  della  Malvasia  and  the  Calle  del  Capitello  to  the  aisleless  church 
of  Sant'Alvise  (PI.  E,  l;  open  till  9.30  a.m.).  The  choir  contains  a 
fine  colossal  picture  of  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  by  G.  B.  Tiepolo,  and  two 
smaller  works  by  the  same  master  (Scourging  of  Christ,  Crown  of  Thorns). 

d.  From  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  to  the  Rialto  Bridge  and 
the  Northern  Quarters. 

The  narrow  Merceria  (PI.  G,  5),  which  enters  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Mark  under  the  clock-tower  (p.  359),  is  the  principal  business- 
street  of  Venice,  containing  attractive  shops.  The  second  short 
street  to  the  right  leads  to  the  church  of  — 

San  Giuliano  {'■San  Zulian';  PI.  G,  5),  erected  by  Sansovino 
in  1554.  Over  the  portal  is  the  bronze  statue  of  the  founder,  the 
jurist  Thomas  of  Ravenna,  in  a  sitting  posture,  by  the  same  master. 

Interior.  1st  altar  to  the  left:  Boccaccio  Bnccaccino,  Madonna 
enthroned  and  four  saints.  Chapel  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar:  Gi7-o- 
lamo  Campagna^s  *Dying  Christ  supported  by  angels,  a  relief  in  marble; 
adjacent  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  bronze  statues,  also  by  Campagna.  — 
Good  light  necessary. 

Returning  to  the  Merceria,  we  soon  observe  the  lofty  choir  of 
San  Salvatore  appearing  between  the  houses. 

*San  Salvatore  (PI.  G,  5;  comp.  p.  347),  erected  by  Giorgio 
Spavento  and  Tullio  Lomhardi  in  1506-34  (baroque  facade  1663), 
is  the  finest  Renaissance  church  in  Venice.  The  interior  is  peculiar; 
it  is  roofed  by  three  flat  domes  resting  on  barrel-vaulting,  which 
is  supported  in  turn  on  square  domed  corner-spaces. 
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Right  Aisle.  On  the  and  altar:  Madonna  with  angels,  by  Cam- 
pagna;  adjacent,  Monument  of  Doge  Franc.  Venier  (1553-54),  with  a  fine 
figure  of  Hope  (r.),  hy  Sangovhio.  Over  the  3rd  altar:  *T'i'tj(iH'a  Annun- 
ciation, executed  at  an  advanced  age  (1566);  the  frame  is  by  Sansovino.  — 
RisHT  Transept.  In  the  middle  is  the  monument  of  Catharine  Cornaro 
(d.  1510),  Queen  of  Cyprus,  who  abdicated  in  1189  in  favour  of  Venice  (see 
p.  349).  —  Choir.  The  high-altar  is  by  Gngl.  Bergamasco.  The  altar- 
piece  is  a  Transfiguration  by  Titian,  painted  about  1560  (injured;  covered; 
best  light  at  midday).  The  chased  silver  reredos.  with  numerous  figures 
of  saints,  etc.,  executed  about  1290,  is  shown  only  on  high  festival.s.  — 
Chapel  on  the  left:  *Christ  at  Emmaus,  by  Giov.  Bellini  (covered).  — 
Left  Aisle.  By  the  altar  to  the  right  of  the  organ,  statues  of  SS.  Rochus 
and  Sebastian,  by  Al.  Vittoria;  statue  of  St.  Jerome,  by  Danese  C'attaneo. 
SS.  Augustine  and  Theodore  on  the  wings  of  the  organ  are  hy  Fratic.  Vecelli. 

The  Campanile  (adm.  20  c;  ascent  from  the  right  transept  or 
from  the  sacristy)  affords  a  good  survey  of  the  town. 

Then  to  the  right  (N.)  to  the  Campo  San  Bartolomeo,  in  which 
a  bronze  statue,  modelled  by  Dal  Zotto,  was  erected  in  1883  to 
Carlo  Goldoni,  the  dramatist  (p.  380).  In  the  church  of  San 
Bartolomeo  (PI.  Gr,  4),  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  organ,  SS.  Sini- 
bald  and  Louis,  and  to  the  right  and  left  in  the  aisles,  SS.  Bartho- 
lomew and  Sebastian,  all  by  Sehastiano  del  Piomho  (early  works, 
under  Giorgione's  influence).  —  The  Ponte  Rialto  (p.  381)  lies  to 
the  W.  of  the  Campo  San  Bartolomeo. 

To  the  E.  the  Calle  della  Bissa  and  the  Calle  al  Ponte  Sant'  Antonio 
lead  to  the  church  of  San  Lio  (PL  G,  I;  Venetian  for  San  Leone;  closed 
in  the  afternoon),  dedicated  to  Pope  Leo  IX.  Over  the  first  altar  on  the 
left  is  Titian'' 8  St.  lago  di  Compostella,  a  late  work  (1565);  and  to  the 
right  of  the  choir  is  the  Cappella  Gussoni,  an  early-Renaissance  structure 
by  Pietro  and  Tullio  Lombardi,  distinguished  for  its  elaborate  sculptural 
decoration.  —  From  the  end  of  the  Salizzada  San  Lio  the  Calle  delle  Bande 
leads  to  the  left  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Formosa  (p.  390). 

"We  cross  the  Campo  San  Bartolomeo  in  a  straight  (N.)  direc- 
tion, pass  the  Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi  (p.  381)  on  the  left,  and 
reach,  on  the  right  — 

San  Giovanni  Crisdstomo  (PI.  &,  4),  erected  in  the  early- 
Renaissance  style  after  1407  by  Moro  Coducci. 

Second  allar  on  tlic  left,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles, 
reliefs  by  Tullio  Lombnrdi.  First  altar  on  the  right,  *Giov.  Bellini, 
SS.  Jerome,  Christopher,  and  Augustine  in  a  beautiful  mountainous 
landscape  (his  last  signed  work,  in  his  85th  year,  1513;  restored  in  1895): 
'John  Bellini  is  the  only  artist  who  appears  to  me  to  have  united,  in 
equal  and  magnificent  measures,  justness  of  drawing,  nobleness  of  colour- 
ing, and  perfect  manliness  of  treatment,  with  the  purest  religious  feeling' 
(Ru.skin).  —  High-altar  (good  light  at  midday),  *Seb.  del  Piombo,  St.  Chry- 
sostom  with  SS.  Augustine,  John  the  Baptist,  Liberale,  Catharine,  Agnes, 
and  Mary  Magdalen,  painted  al)out  1508  perhaps  from  a  design  by  Gior- 
gione,  Piombo's  last  work  immediately  before  his  departure  for  Rome 
(restored  in  1895;  covered):  'there  is  much  to  characterise  Sebastian  in 
the  ideal  sensualism  and  consciously  attiactive  bearing  which  distinguish 
the  females  on  the  left  foreground'  (C.  &  C). 

The  Sottoportico  and  the  Corte  del  Milione,  immediately  to  the 
right  of  the  chnrcli,  lead  to  the  picturesque  court  of  the  same 
name,  in  which,  to  the  left  beside  the  Teatro  Malihran  (p.  345), 
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is  a  mucli  altered  mediaeval  Tower,  with  an  ancient  portal.  This 
is  the  sole  remaining  relic  of  the  house  of  the  celebrated  traveller 
Marco  Polo  (1259-1323),  the  rest  having  been  burned  down  in 
1597. —  To  the  church  of  Sa?da  Maria  del  Miracoli,  see  p.  393. 

Farther  on,  in  the  Campo  Santi  Apostoli,  beyond  the  second 
bridge,  is  the  church  of  the  Santi  Apostoli  (PI.  G,  3),  rebuilt  in 
1575,  but  including  the  Cai^pella  Cornaro  (second  chapel  on  the 
right),  erected  by  Gugl.  Bergamasco  about  1530,  which  belonged 
to  the  earlier  church.  This  contains  monuments  to  Marco  and 
Giorgio  Cornaro  (father  and  brother  of  Catharine  Cornaro,  p.  386 1 
and  a  beautiful  altar-piece  by  G.  B.  Tiepolo,  Last  communion  of 
Sf.  Lucia  (restored).  At  the  side-entrance  to  the  church  is  a  bust 
of  St.  Se  bastian,  by  Tullio  Lomhardi.  —  Opposite  is  the  old 
Scuola  deW Angela  Custode  (PI.  G,  3,  4;  German  Prot.  church), 
with  a  facade  by  Andr.  Tirali  (1734). 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  Campo  Santi  Apostoli  runs  the  broad  new 
Via  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  F,  G,  3),  which  crosses  the  Kio  San 
Felice  to  the  church  of  San  Felice  (PI.  F,  3),  a  Renaissance  build- 
ing of  1551-56.  The  Calle  del  Traghetto  leads  to  the  left  from  the 
Campo  San  Felice  to  the  ferry  for  the  Palazzo  Corner  della  Regina 
and  Palazzo  Pesaro  (comp.  p.  398).  —  Beyond  the  church  we  cross 
the  Rio  di  Noale  to  the  Salizzada  Santa  Fosca,  No.  2292  in  which 
(on  the  right)  is  the  — 

Palazzo  Giovanelli  (PI.  F,  3;  originally  Pal.  Dona),  of  the 
15th  cent.,  but  completely  modernized,  with  a  handsame  ball-room 
(18th  cent.)  and  a  small  but  interesting  picture-gallery  (adm.  usual- 
ly granted  on  application;  fee  72"!  f''-)- 

Bonifasio  dei  Pitati,  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine ;  Paris  Bordonc. 
Madonna  and  saints;  *Giorgione,  Landscape  with  figures  (Adrastus,  Hyp- 
sipyle,  and  the  child  Opheltes  ?),  one  of  the  master's  finest  creations, 
second  only  to  the  picture  at  Castelfranco  (p.  29);  Antonello  da  Messina, 
Portrait;  Rocco  Marconi,  The  woman  taken  in  adultery;  Bacchiacca. 
Moses  smiting  the  rock  (lid  of  a  chest) ;  Pietro  Longhi,  Portrait. 

A  few  yards  farther  on  is  the  Campo  Santa  Fosca  (PI.  F,  3), 
with  the  church  of  that  name  and  a  bronze  statue  of  Fra  Paolo 
Sarpi  (1552-1623),  the  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  Mar- 
sili.  The  monument,  which  is  close  to  the  bridge  where  FraPaoh> 
was  set  upon  by  the  papal  assassins,  was  decreed  by  the  Republii^ 
of  Venice  in  1623  and  erected  in  1892  (see  Dr.  Alex.  Robertson's 
'Fra  Paolo  Sarpi',  and  T.  A.  Trollope's  'Paul  the  Pope  and  Paul  the 
Friar').  —  Proceeding  to  the  right  from  this  point  and  crossing  two 
bridges,  we  reach  the  Campo  San  Marziale,  with  the  church  of  — 

San  Marziale  (PL  F,  2;  Venetian  for  San  Marciliano ;  open 
till  10  a.m.),  dating  from  1693,  which  contains  a  *Tobias  and  the 
Angel  by  Titian  (ca.  1540;  above  the  1st  altar  on  the  left)  and 
Tintoretto's  St.  Marcilian  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (2nd  altar  to 
the  right). 
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We  cross  the  Ponte  San  Marziale,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  church, 
turn  to  the  left  on  reaching  the  Fondamenta  della  Misericordia, 
then  take  the  second  turning  on  the  right  (Calle  Larga),  and  cross 
the  Rio  della  Sensa  to  the  Canipo  dei  Mori.  The  so-called  Mori 
are  three  curious  figures  in  oriental  garb  (probably  portraits  of 
Greek  merchants  from  the  Morea),  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
Casa  Mastelli,  to  the  right,  and  on  the  Gothic  Casa  del  Tinto- 
retto,  the  adjoining  house  in  the  Fondamenta  dei  Mori.  The  latter 
house  was  once  occupied  by  lacopo  Tintoretto.  —  The  Calle  dei 
Mori  leads  straight  on  to  the  church  of  the  — 

*Madoruia  dell'  Orto  (PI.  F,  2),  called  also  San  Cristoforo 
Martire,  with  a  beautiful  late-Gothic  fagade  of  1460  and  a  curious 
campanile  in  the  early-Renaissance  style.  Above  the  main  portal  are 
an  Annunciation  and  a  statue  of  St.  Christopher  by  Bart.  Buon 
the  Elder.  The  interior ,  with  a  flat  wooden  ceiling  supported  by 
ten  columns  and  with  modern  painted  decorations,  contains  many 
good  pictures. 

Right  Aisle  :  1st  altar,  ^Cirna  da  Conegliano,  St.  John  the  Baptist 
with  SS.  Peter,  Mark,  Jerome,  and  Paul,  an  early  work  (1489);  4th  altar, 
Daniel  van  D/jck,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence.  Above  the  entrance  of 
the  sacristy,  a  sculptured  bust  of  the  Virgin,  probably  of  the  school  of 
Ainadeo  (p.  758).  Sackisty:  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Giov.  de  Sanctis.  — 
Chapel  on  the  Right  of  the  choir:  Memorial  tablet  to  lac.  Tintoretto 
(d.  1594),  who  is  buried  here.  —  Choir:  to  the  right,  the  Last  Judgment 
(injured;  eloquently  described  and  explained  in  'Modern  Painters',  Vol.  2), 
to  the  left.  Adoration  of  the  golden  calf,  large  works  by  Tintoretto. 
Over  the  high-altar  an  Annunciation,  by  Palma  Giovane;  at  the  sides, 
Vision  of  St.  Peter,  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Christopher,  by  Tintoretto 
(formerly  the  wings  of  an  organ-case).  —  Left  Aisle  :  at  the  end,  the 
Capp.  Contarini,  containing  busts  of  six  members  of  the  celebrated  family 
of  that  name;  those  of  the  Caidinal  and  the  Procurator,  the  two  in  the 
middle  on  the  left  and  right  respectively,  hy  Alessandro  Vittoria;  altar- 
piece  by  Tintoretto,  Miracle  of  St.  Agnes ;  next  chapel :  Tintoretto, 
Presentation  in  the  Temple.  1st  Chapel:  Giov.  Bellini,  Madonna  (early 
work;  freely  restored). 

"We  return  to  the  Rio  della  Sensa  and  follow  it  to  the  left  to 
the  Ahhazia  della  Misericordia  (PI.  G,  2),  the  church -portal  of 
which  is  adorned  with  figures  of  angels  considered  to  be  the  earliest 
works  of  Bart.  Buon  the  Elder  (1425). 

Crossing  the  Rio  di  Noale  we  return  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Rio  San 
Felice  and  beyond  the  church  turn  to  the  N.E.  into  the  Rio  di  Santa 
Caterina.  The  high-altar-piece  of  the  church  of  Santa  Caterina 
here  (PI.  G,  3;  entrance  to  the  right  through  the  Convitto  Nazionale) 
is  a  *Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  by  Paolo  Veronese,  a  masterpiece 
in  admirable  preservation  (after  1572).  At  the  end  of  the  right  aisle 
is  a  Tobias  with  the  angel,  by  Orazio  Vecelli,  the  son  of  Titian. 

We  proceed  to  the  E.  to  the  Ponte  dei  Gesuiti  and,  turning  to 
the  left,  reach  the  church  of  — 

*Santa  Maria  dei  Gesuiti  (PI.  G,  H,  3),  usually  known  as 
'/  Gesuiti',  rebuilt  in  1715-30  in  the  baroque  style  hy  Dom.  Rossi 
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(elaborate  fagade  by  Giov.  Batt.  Fattoretto).  The  interior,  entirely 
lined  with  marble  inlaid  with  verde  antico,  is  sumptuously  decorated 
like  all  the  churches  of  this  order. 

In  the  1st  chapel  of  the  Left  Aisle  is  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence, 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  altar-pieces  by  Titian  (1558),  who  'never  made 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  grand  art  of  the  Florentines  than  when  he 
painted  this  piece,  in  which  he  applied  the  piinciple  of  dramatic  exe- 
cution peculiar  to  Michaelangelo'.  Unfortunately  it  is  darkened  by  age 
(seen  best  about  noon).  —  In  the  Left  Transept,  the  Assumption,  an 
altar-piece  by  Tintoretto  (retouched).  —  At  the  High  Altar  (by  GiuB. 
Pozzo)  are  ten  spiral  columns  of  verde  antico;  in  the  centre,  a  globe, 
with  God  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  high- 
altar  contains  the  Monument  of  Doge  Pasquale  Cicogna  (1585-95),  with 
the  recumbent  *Statue  of  the  deceased,  by  Girol.  Campagna. 

The  adjoining  cloisters,  the  Convento  dei  Crociferi  from  1543 
onwards,  are  now  barracks.  —  The  Oratorio  dei  Crociferi  (open 
in  the  morning),  opposite  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  contains  fres- 
coes by  Palma  Giovane  and  others,  with  excellent  portraits  of 
members  of  the  Order  (1584). 

We  may  return  from  this  point  either  along  the  Fondaniente 
Nuove  (PI.  H,  2,  3;  view  of  San  Michele  and  Murano)  and  then  to 
the  right  past  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo  to  the  Riva  degli  Schia- 
voni  (comp.  pp.  391  et  seq.),  or  we  may  combine  this  trip  with  an 
excursion  to  Murano  (steamboat,  see  p.  414). 

e.  From  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  to  Santi  Giovanni  e 

Paolo,  and  thence  through  the  Eastern  Quarters  to  the 

Riva  degli  Sehiavoni. 

The  Piazzetta  dei  leoni,  on  the  N.  side  of  St.  Mark's,  so 
called  from  the  two  lions  in  red  marble  (1722),  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  modern  Palazzo  Patriarcale  (PI.  H,  5),  occupied 
by  the  Archbishops  since  1850.  "We  turn  to  the  E.  by  the  Calle  di 
Canonica,  pass  round  the  Pal.  Patriarcale  on  the  right,  and  cross 
the  Rio  di  Palazzo  by  the  Ponte  di  Canonica,  with  a  view,  to  the 
right,  of  the  rear  of  the  Doge's  Palace  and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs 
(pp.  360,  .367).  To  the  left,  in  the  Fondamenta  di  Canonica,  is 
the  Pal.  Trevisani  (PI.  H,  5),  or  Cappello,  built  in  the  style  of 
the  Lombardi  about  1500  and  now  occupied  by  the  Camera  di 
Commercio  ed  Arti,  or  Chamber  of  Commerce.  —  We  then  proceed 
across  the  Campo  Santi  Filippo  e  Giacomo  and  beyond  a  second  ca- 
nal reach  the  Campo  San  Pr(3volo.  Thence  we  pass  through  a  portal, 
over  which  there  is  a  tine  relief,  recently  ascribed  to  Giovanni 
Buon,  of  the  Madonna  between  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Mark. 
This  leads  to  the  Campo  and  church  of  — 

SanZaccaria  (PI.  H,  I,  5),  erected  in  1458-1515  in  the  transi- 
tion style  between  Gothic  and  Renaissance,  partly  by  Ant.  GamheUo 
and  Moro  Coducci.  The  rounded  arcades  are  borne  by  six  Corinthian 
columns.   The  apse,  the  ambulatory,  and  the  radiating  chapels  are 
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Gothic.    The  facade  is  of  somewhat  later  date.    Over  the  entrance, 
a  statue  of  St.  Zacharias  bj'  Al.  Vittoria. 

Ikteriou  (adm.  in  the  afternoon  50  c).  The  walls  in  the  Nave  are 
covered  with  large  pictures,  all,  except  those  over  the  altars,  representing 
events  in  the  history  of  the  church.  To  the  left,  above  the  second  altar: 
*Madonna  enthroned,  with  four  saints  and  an  angel-musician  by  Gior. 
Bellini  (1505;  fine  old  Renaissance  frame);  the  work  is  unfortunately 
somewhat  injured  and  is  seen  to  advantage  in  its  present  position  only 
before  10  a.m.  —  Farther  on  is  the  tombstone  of  Alessandro  Vittoria 
(d.  1608),  with  a  bust  by  the  master  himself,  ^qui  vivens  vivos  duxit  e 
■marmore  vultm'.  —  On  the  right  is  the  former  Coro  delle  Monache 
(choir  of  the  nuns),  with  inlaid  choir-stalls  by  Marco  and  Francesco 
Cozzi  (1455-64)  and  a  Nativity  of  the  Baptist  by  lac.  Tintoretto  (above 
the  door).  —  In  the  Cappella  di  San  Tarasio  (to  the  right  of  the  high- 
altar;  closed,  adm.  in  the  morning  50  c.)  are  three  gilded  altars  in  carved 
wood,  by  A)it.  Vivarini  and  Giov.  Alemanno.  At  the  high-altar  is  a 
Madonna  and  saints  of  1141;  the  smaller  altars  to  the  right  and  left  are 
adorned  with  saints  of  1413. 

We  retrace  our  steps  and  from  the  Campo  San  Provolo  take  the 
Calle  San  Provolo  to  the  right  (N.),  cross  the  Ponte  del  Carmini  (to 
the  left),  and  follow  the  Calle  Corte  Rotta  to  the  Ruga  GiufFa.  At 
the  end  of  a  lane  on  the  right  is  the  Gothic  Arco  Bon  and  in  the 
Ramo  Grimani,  the  last  lane  on  the  right  (a  cul-de-sac),  is  (No.  4858) 
the  Palazzo  Gi'imani  (PI.  H,  4),  completed  in  the  high-Renais- 
sance style  in  1539.  A  room  on  the  first  floor  has  charming  Raphael- 
esqne  *Ceiling-decorations  of  1539-40  by  Giov.  da  Udine  (p.  422). 

The  Ruga  GiufFa  ends  at  the  Campo  Santa  Maria  Formosa,  at 
the  left  corner  of  which  (No.  5250)  is  the  Palazzo  Maliinero.,  an 
elegant  early-Renaissance  building  by  Saute  Lombardi  (after  1500). 

Santa  Maria  Formosa  (PI.  H,  4),  a  church  of  early  origin, 
has  been  several  times  remodelled  (for  the  last  time  in  1699). 

Interior.  1st  altar  on  the  right:  Palma  Vecchio,  **St.  Barbara 
and  four  other  saints,  with  a  Pieta  above,  in  the  best  and  grandest  form 
of  Palma's  art.  'St.  Barbara's  shape  is  grandiose  and  queenly.  The 
glance,  the  massive  hair,  the  diadem  and  vestments,  the  full  neck  and 
tliroat,  are  all  regal;  and  the  whole  impersonation  scents  of  the  Gior- 
gionesque  and  reveals  the  16th  century.  It  is  the  very  counterpart  of 
the  fine-chisellcd  and  voluptuous  fair  one  who  sits  so  gorgeously  in  her 
red  dress  and  auburn  locks  amongst  the  three  graces  of  the  Dresden 
Museum'  (C.  &  C).  —  2nd  altar:  Bart.  Vivariiii,  Birth  of  Mary,  Mary 
as  Mater  Misericordise,  and  SS.  Anna  and  Joachim  (1473).  —  A  chapel, 
to  which  a  staircase  ascends  (shown  by  the  sacristan),  contains  Madonnas 
by  Saaaof'errato  and  by  Piclro  da  Mcssitm. 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  church,  beside  the  Ponte  del  Paradise, 
the  second  bridge  over  the  Rio  Santa  Maria  Formosa,  is  the  taste- 
ful Gothic  Porta  del  Paradiso  (PI.  H,  4),  with  a  relief  of  the 
Madonna  and  worshipping  donor  and  the  arms  of  the  Foscari  and 
Mocenigo  families  (14th  cent.). 

To  the  S.  of  the  church,  in  the  Campiello  Querini,  in  the  Calle 
Querini  Stampalia  (^o.  4778),  is  the  Palazzo  Querini  Stampa- 
11a  (PI.  H,  5),  dating  from  the  17th  cent.,  and  bequeathed  to  the 
city  in  1869  by  Count  Giovanni  Querini.    From  1807  to  1850  it 
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■was  the  residence  of  the  Patriarchs  (comp.  p.  396).  On  the  first 
floor  is  the  Bihlioteca  Querini  Stampalia  (adm.,  see  p.  347; 
librarian,  Dr.  Arnaldo  Segarizzi),  comprising  ca.  50,000  vols.  (95 
incunabula)  and  1000  MSS.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  Pinacoteca 
(adm.,  see  p.  348),  a  collection  of  ca.  300  paintings,  important 
mainly  for  its  Venetian  masters  of  the  18th  century.  Written  cata- 
logue in  each  room. 

Entrance  Hall.  Maps  and  old  plans  of  Venice,  including  a  copy  of 
the  wood-engraving  by  Zuan  Andrea,  mentioned  on  p.  401.  —  Room  I  (to 
the  left).  Modern  paintings,  including  321.  Napolecnie  Nani,  Release  of 
Daniele  Manin  (p.  350)  from  prison  (1876).  —  Beyond  the  entrance-hall  is  — 

Room  II.  Early  Venetian  paintings:  5.  C'aterino  e  Donate,  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin  (1372).  —  Room  III.  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Holy  Family 
(a  circular  painting);  143.  Girol.  Savoldo,  Last  Supper;  58.  lac.  Tinto- 
retto, Ascension  (sketch);  *1.  Glorgione  Ci),  Judith.  —  Room  IV.  214. 
Ann.  Caracci,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian ;  86.  Palma  Vecchio,  Portrait 
(unfinished).  —  Rooms  V  and  VI  contain  nothing  of  importance. 

Rooms  VII  &  VIII.  Gabriele  Bella  (18th  cent.).  Views  and  popular 
festivals  in  Venice.  On  the  stands  in  the  middle  are  drawings,  wood- 
cuts, and  engravings.  —  Room  IX.  106.  Unknoicn  Artist  (ca.  1700),  De- 
arture  of  the  Bucintoro  (see  p.  395).  —  Room  X.  *219.  G.  B.  Tiepolo, 
'ortrait  of  a  procurator;  *220.  Pietro  Longhi,  Portrait  of  Daniele  Dolfin.  — 
From  CoERiDOB  XI  we  proceed  to  the  left  through  Anteroom  XII  to  — 

Room  XIII.  Genre  paintings  by  Pietro  Longhi  (27.  The  betrothal) 
and  Al.  Longhi.  —  Room  XIV.  Paintings  by  Palma  Giovane  (66.  Abra- 
ham's sacrifice)  and  others.  —  Rooms  XIV  &  XV  are  unimportant. 

Room  XVII  (to  the  left  of  R.  XV).  Portraits  by  Franc.  Maggiotto 
(1750-1805).  On  an  easel,  *3.  Palma  Vecchio,  Portrait  of  Francesco  Querini. 
—  Room  XVIII.  Artistic  furniture  by  the  Brothers  Besarel  (1875). 
G.  Michieli,  Lauro  Querini  delivering  philosophical  lectures  in  the  Piazza 
dei  Mercanti  (p.  396)  in  1400  (bronze  relief;  1882).  —  Room  XIX.  Por- 
celain, etc.  —  Room  XX.  Coins  and  medals. 

"We  leave  the  Campo  Santa  Maria  Formosa  by  the  Calle  Lunga, 
turn  to  the  left  into  the  narrow  Calle  Bragadin  before  the  Ponte 
Cavagnis,  cross  the  Ponte  Storto  or  Pinelli,  and  proceed  to  the  left 
to  the  Campo  SA^'TI  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  with  the  Dominican  church 
of  that  name. 

Immediately  in  front  of  us  stands  the  equestrian  **Statue 
of  Bartoloraeo  Colleoni  (d.  1475;  p.  253),  the  famous  con- 
dottiere,  who  was  alternately  in  the  service  of  the  Visconti  (p.  151) 
and  of  the  Republic.  The  monument  was  modelled  in  1481  by 
Andr.  Verrocchio  (d.  1488;  p.  560),  probably  assisted  by  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci,  and  was  cast  in  bronze  after  Verrocchio's  death  by 
Al.  Leopardi,  who  also  designed  the  lofty  marble  pedestal  (1493). 

'I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  more  glorious  work  of  sculpture  existing  in 
the  world  than  the  equestrian  statue  of  Bartolommeo  Colleoni.'  • —  Buskin. 

**Saiiti  Giovanni  e  Paolo  {^S.  Za7iijj6lo';  PI.  H,  4;  comp. 
p.  347),  next  to  St.  Mark's  the  most  famous  church  in  Venice,  is  a 
Gothic  domed  edifice  of  brick,  built  on  the  model  of  the  Frari 
(p.  403)  in  1333-90.  The  fagade  (1430)  is  unfinished.  The  spacious 
and  lofty  interior,  105  yds.  long  and  47  yds.  broad,  is  supported 
by  ten  round  pillars  and  is  crowded  with  works  of  art. 
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On  the  fafade,  to  the  left,  is  an  early-Christian  sarcophagus  con- 
taining the  bones  of  Dogo  lacopo  Tiopolo  (1229-49),  founder  of  the  Do- 
minican cimvent,  and  those  of  his  son  Dogo  Lorenzo  Ticpolo  (1268-75). 

Interior  (since  1904  in  course  of  restoration;  adm.  50c.).  To  the 
left  of  the  Main  Entrance  :  *Mausolcum  of  the  victorious  Doge  Pietro 
Mocenigo  (1474-76),  with  fifteen  statues  by  Pietro  Lmnbardi;  sarco- 
phagus '■ex  hostimn  manubiiS'  (from  the  spoils  of  his  enemies).  —  To 
the  right.  Tomb  of  Doge  Giov.  Mocenigo  (1478-85),  by  Ttillio  and  Atit. 
Lombanli.  —  Over  the  entrance  is  the  large  monument  of  Doge  Alvise 
Mocenigo  (1570-77)  and  his  wife. 

Right  Aisle.  Beyond  the  1st  altar:  Monument  of  Marc'  Antonio 
Bragadino  (d.  1571),  who  long  defended  Famagusta  in  Cyprus  against  the 
Turks  and  after  its  surrender  was  barbarously  flayed  alive,  as  the  picture 
above  indicates.  —  2nd  altar:  Altar-piece  in  six  sections  hy  Alvise  Viva- 
rini  (ca.  1490).  —  Farther  on,  beyond  the  large  chapel,  the  huge  mon- 
ument of  Doge  Bertucci  Valier  (1656-58),  his  wife  Elisabetta  Querini- 
Valier,  and  Doge  Silvestro  Valier  (1688-94),  a  rich  baroque  work  in  marble, 
with  sculptures  by  Pietro  Baratta  and  other  followers  of  Bernini  (ca. 
1700).  The  door  on  the  left  below  it  leads  to  the  street.  The  following 
baroque  chapel  (Capp.  di  San  Domcnico),  by  Andrea  Tirali,  contains  six 
bronze  relicts  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Dominic,  by  Gii(8.  llazsa  (1670). 
The  ceiling-painting  (Apotheosis  of  St.  Dominic)  is  by  Gian.  Batt.  Piazzetta. 

Right  Transept.  On  the  right  wall :  Bart.  Vivarini,  St.  Augustine 
(1473);  C'ima  cla  C'onegliano,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  numerous 
saints.  Above  the  latter.  Tomb  of  General  Niccolo  Orsini  (d.  1509),  with 
equestrian  statue.  By  the  1st  altar,  Lor.  Lotto,  Apotheosis  of  the  beati- 
fied Antoninus  (1542).  Over  the  door.  Tomb  of  Gen.  Dionigi  Naldo  (d.  1510), 
by  Lor.  Bregno.  By  the  2nd  altar,  Rocco  llarconi,  *Christ  with  SS.  Peter 
and  Andrew.     Stained  glass   by  Girol.  Mocetto  (1473,   restored   in   1814). 

Choir  Chapels  (from  right  to  left).  1st  Chapel  (Capp.  del  Croce- 
fisso):  Tomb  of  Baron  Windsor  (d.  1574),  of  England,  by  Al.  Vittoria. 
2nd  Chap. :  Renaissance  altar  with  a  statue  of  Mary  Magdalen,  by  Bartolo 
di  Francesco  of  Bergamo  (1523).  —  In  the  large  Central  Ciiapel,  or  choir 
proper:  Tombs  of  the  Doges:  (r.)  *Michele  Morosini  (d.  1.S82) ,  in  the 
Gothic  style,  with  a  mosaic  of  the  Crucifi.\ion  in  the  lunette,  and  Leonardo 
Loredan  (1501-21),  with  sculptures  by  Danese  Cattaneo  (1573)  and  a 
*Portrait-statue  by  Girol.  Cainpagna  (an  early  work);  (1.)  **Andrea  Ven- 
dramin  (1476-78),  by  Tidlio  and  Antonio  Lombardi  assisted  hy  Alcssandro 
Leopardi  (coiupleted  after  1493),  probably  the  most  beautiful  monument 
in  Veuice,  designed  under  the  influence  of  antique  sculptures  (tlie  two 
female  figures  hy  Lor.  Bregno),  and  Marco  Corner  (l.'iti5-67),  Gothic.  The 
magnificent  high-altar  dates  from  1619.  —  2nd  Chapel  to  the  left  of  the 
choir:  Gothic  tomb  of  the  Condottiere  lac.  Cavalli  (d.  1384),  by  Paolo 
delle  Massegtie,  son  of  Oiaconiello  (p.  350). 

Left  Transept.  Beside  the  entrance  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Rosary 
(Capp.  del  Rosario,  founded  in  1571  to  commemorate  the  l)attle  of  Lepanto 
and  burned  out  in  1867;  adm.  in  tlie  morning  50  e.)  is  tlie  fine  statue  of 
Doge  Seb.  Venier  (p.  319)  by  Ant.  Dal  Zotto  (1907).  Above  the  entrance 
is  the  monument  of  Doge  Antonio  Venier  (1382-1400),  in  the  style  of  the 
Massegne.  Witliin  the  chapel  are  sculptures  by  Girol.  C'ampagfia  and 
Al.  Vittoria  and  the  modern  tomb  of  Seb.  Venier.  Fartlier  on  in  the 
transept.  Monument,  witii  equestrian  statue  in  wood,  of  Leonardo  da 
Prato  (d.  1511). 

Left  Aisle.  On  the  right  and  left  of  tlie  door  of  the  sacristy,  ad- 
mirable wood-caiviiig  attributed  to  Andrea  Brustoloni  (1698).  —  In  the 
Sacristy:  to  the  left  of  the  altar,  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  by  Alvise 
Vivarini  (about  1500;  signature  forged;  restored).  —  Farther  on  in  the 
aisle,  monument  of  Doge  Pasquale  Malipiero  (1457-62)  by  Pietro  Lom- 
bardi; tombstone  of  the  senator  Bonzio  (d.  1508),  in  the  style  of  the 
florid  Renaissance,  notwithstanding  its  early  date,  under  it,  statues  of 
St.  Thomas   Aquinas   and   St.  Peter   Martyr    by  Antonio   Lombardi  (the 
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latter  completed  by  Paolo  Stella) ;  in  the  recess,  the  recumbent  effigy  of 
Doge  Michael  Steno  (1400-13).  *Monnment  of  the  great  Doge  Tommaso 
Mocenigo  (1413-23),  by  Piero  di  Niccolb  Lamherti  and  Giov.  di  MaHino 
of  Florence  (the  decoration  shows  the  transition  from  the  Gothic  to  the 
Renaissance  style,  the  sculptures  reveal  the  influence  of  Donatello).  Mon- 
ument of  Doge  Niccoli)  Marcello  (1473-74)  by  Pietro  Lombardi.  Over 
the  following  altar,  early  copy  of  Titian's  Death  of  St.  Peter  Martyr 
(1530),  a  celebrated  picture  destroyed  when  the  Capp.  del  Eosario  was 
burned.  Over  the  last  altar  (designed  by  Giujl.  Bergamasco)  is  a  statue 
of  St.  Jerome  by  Aless.  Vittoria;  adjoining  it,  the  monument  of  the 
Marquis  de  Chasteler  (d.  1825),  distinguished  in  the  Tyrolese  war  in  1809. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  campo  rises  the  rich  facade  of  the  *Scuola 
di  San  Marco  (PI.  H,  4),  rebuilt  in  1485-95  by  Moro  Coducci 
and  the  Lumbardi.  In  the  pediment  over  the  portal  is  a  *Relief 
representing  St.  Mark  surrounded  by  his  fraternity  (perhaps  by  a 
Florentine  artist);  beside  the  door  are  two  lions  and  two  fine  re- 
liefs (Miracles  of  St.  Mark)  by  Tidlio  Lombardi.  The  building, 
with  the  adjacent  Dominican  monastery,  has  been  used  as  a  hospital 
(OsjJedale  Civile)  since  1815.  The  chief  ward  (adm.  by  special 
permission  only)  has  a  magnificent  Renaissance  coffered  ceiling,  and 
the  library-hall  a  fine  baroque  carved  ceiling. 

On  the  Rio  dei  Mendicanti.  to  the  N.  of  the  hospital,  is  the  church 
of  San  Ldzzaro  dei  Mendicanti  (PI.  H,  3;  closed  in  the  afternoon),  built 
in  1601-36  by  Vino.  Scamozzi,  with  an  elaborate  baroque  fagade  by  Gius. 
Sardi  (1673-90).  In  the  vestibule  is  the  tomb  of  the  Procurator  Alvise 
Mocenigo,  by  Sardi,  with  statues  by  Giusto  le  Court  and  Gius.  Belloni. 
In  the  church  is  an  altar-piece  (St.  Helena)  by  Guercino. 

From  the  Ponte  Rosso,  the  most  S.  bridge  over  the  Rio  dei 
Mendicanti,  we  proceed  to  the  W.,  via  the  Calle  delle  Erbe,  to  the 
Fondamenta  Sanudo,  No.  6099  in  which,  on  the  right,  is  the  15th 
cent.  Gothic  Palazzo  Soranzo  or  Sanudo  (afterwards  Van  Axel). 
—  The  Calle  Castelli  leads  hence  to  — 

*Santa  Maria  dei  Miracoli  (PI.  G,  H,  4 ;  open  until  10  a.m. ; 
adm.  after  that  hour  50  c),  well  restored  in  1885-86,  a  small  early- 
Renaissance  church  without  aisles,  erected  in  1481-89  by  Pietro 
Lombardi,  and  richly  encrusted  with  marble  both  without  and 
within.  The  few  sculptures  on  the  exterior  are  by  Ttdlio  and 
Antonio  Lombardi.  The  quadrangular  domed  choir,  fourteen  steps 
higher  than  the  nave,  is  peculiar.  On  the  right  and  left  are  ambones, 
or  lecterns  where  the  epistles  and  gospels  are  read,  as  in  ancient 
Christian  churches.  The  barrel  vaulting,  with  its  richly  gilded 
coffers,  is  painted  by  Girol.  Pennacchi.  In  the  sacristy  (under 
the  choir)  are  statues  of  SS.  Francis  and  Clara,  by  Girol.  Cani- 
pacjna;  in  the  adjoining  passage  is  an  unfinished  relief  of  the  Last 
Supper,  by  Tidlio  Lombardi. 

We  follow  the  lane  running  to  the  E.  past  the  S.  side  of  Santi 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  and  the  baroque  Ospedaletto  Church  (PI.  H,  4; 
built  by  Bald.  Longhena  in  1674),  cross  the  Rio  Santa  Giustina,  go 
a  few  paces  to  the  right,  and  enter  the  side-street  on  the  left,  which 
brings  us  to  the  church  of  — 
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San  Francesco  della  Vigna  (PI.  I,  K,  4),  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  vineyards.  The  interior,  without  aisles,  was  restored 
in  1534  by  lac.  Sansovino  and  Fra  Francesco  di  Giorgio;  the 
facade,  designed  by  Andrea  Palladia  (1568),  was  not  completed 
until  1634. 

Interior.  1st  chapel  on  the  right:  Last  Supper,  by  Girol.  da  Santa 
C'roce;  3rd  chapel:  Monuments  of  Doges  Francesco  Contarini  (1623-24) 
and  Alvise  Contarini  (1676-84).  —  Bight  Transept  :  Enthroned  Madonna,  by 
Fra  Antonio  da  Negroponte  (about  1450).  —  In  the  Choir,  on  the  left,  mon- 
ument of  Doge  Andrea  Gritti  (1523-38).  —  To  the  left  of  the  choir,  in 
the  Cappella  Giustiniani,  is  an  altar  with  reliefs  in  marble  of  the 
15th  cent.,  from  the  workshop  of  Pietro  Lombardi:  Last  Judgment  below; 
above  (as  an  altar-piece),  St.  Jerome  and  four  other  saints,  with  the 
history  of  St.  Jerome  in  three  sections  below;  over  them  Madonna  and 
angels ;  at  the  sides  of  the  chapel  twelve  prophets  (by  Pietro  Lombardi) 
and  the  Evangelists  (by  Tidlio  and  Ant.  Lombardi);  higher  up,  the  history 
of  Jesus.  —  In  the  chapel  of  the  Cloisters,  adjacent  to  the  N.,  opposite 
the  entrance  of  the  left  transept.  Madonna  and  four  saints,  by  Giov. 
Bellini  (1507;  spoiled).  —  To  the  left:  2nd  chapel,  Altar  with  statues 
of  SS.  Eochus,  Antouins  Abbas,  and  Sebastian,  by  Al.  Vittoria;  5th  chapel, 
Madonna  enthroned  and  four  saints,  bj'  Paolo  Veronese  (1565 ;   spoiled). 

A  little  to  the  S.W.,  beyond  the  Rio  della  Pieta,  is  the  church  of 
San  Lorenzo,  an  uncompleted  baroque  edifice  by  Simeone  Sorella 
(1595-1617),  containing  a  fine  iron  screen  and  statues  of  SS.  Law- 
rence and  Sebastian  by  Girol.  Campagna  (at  the  high-altar).  —  To 
the  S.  is  the  former  Scuola  San  Giorgio  degli  Sehiavoni(Pl.  I, 
5;  best  light  about  midday),  established  by  a  Dalmatian  (Slavonic) 
Brotherhood  for  the  succour  of  poor  Dalmatian  sailors  and  others,  an 
early-Renaissance  building  with  a  high-Renaissance  facade  of  1551. 

The  Interior,  with  a  low  wooden  ceiling,  is  adorned  with  *Paintings 
by  Vittore  C'arpaccio  (ca.  1502-1511):  (r.)  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives; 
Christ  invited  to  the  house  of  Matthew;  and  three  series  illustrating  the 
lives  of  SS.  Jerome  (on  the  right),  George  (opposite  and  on  tlic  left  of 
the  altar),  and  Tryphonius  (on  the  right  of  the  altar).  Ruskin  devotes  the 
first  supplement  ('The  Shrine  of  the  Slaves')  of  'St.  Mark's  Rest'  to  a 
description  of  these  paintings.  The  oratory,  on  the  first  floor,  to  the 
left,  has  a  fine  wooden  ceiling. 

At  the  church  of  SanV  Antonino,  farther  to  the  S.,  we  cross  the 
bridge  to  the  right  to  San  Giorgio  dei  Greci  (PI.  I,  5;  comp. 
p.  346),  erected  after  1538  by  Sante  Lombardi  and  Chiona,  with 
a  graceful  leaning  campanile  (1587-92),  an  ikonostasis  adorned  with 
Byzantine  paintings  on  a  golden  ground,  and  a  few  mosaics.  —  Re- 
turning to  Sant'  Antonino,  and  resuming  a  S.  direction,  we  soon 
reach  the  Campo  della  Bnigora,  with  — 

San  Giovanni  in  Bragora  (PI.  I,  5),  a  church  of  early  origin, 
almost  entirely  restored  in  the  15th  cent,  and  again  in  1728. 

Interior.  2nd  cliap.  on  tlie  right:  Alvise  Vivarini,  Madonna.  —  Over 
the  sacristy-door  is  a  wooden  crucifix  by  Lardo ,  an  unknown  German 
master  of  1491.  —  On  the  piers  in  front  of  the  choir-chapel:  right,  Cima 
da  Conegliann,  Constautine  and  St.  Helena  by  the  Cross  (1502),  Three 
scenes  from  the  legend  of  the  Holy  Cross,  originally  a  predclla  of  ,this 
picture;  to  the  left,  Alvise  Vivarini,  Resurrection  (1498).  At  the  back 
of   the  high-altar:    ■^C'ima  da  Conegliano,  Baptism  of  Christ  (one  of  the 
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master's  chief  works;  1494).  —  In  the  left  aisle,  Lardo,  Relief  with  re- 
cumbent figure  of  St.  Johannes  Eleraosinarius  (1495;  see  p.  397).  —  On 
the  left  wall  of  the  church,  Paris  Bordone,  Last  Supper;  Bart.Vivarini, 
Madonna  with  St.  Andrew  and  John  the  Baptist  (1478).  —  This  church  can 
be  seen  to  advantage  only  in  bright  weather. 

A  little  to  the  S.,  on  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  (p.  367),  is  the 
steamboat  station  of  San  Giovanni  in  Bragora  (p.  344).  —  From  the 
Campo  della  Bragora  we  proceed  to  the  E.,  via  the  Calle  Crosera, 
the  Calle  del  Pestrin,  and  the  Fondamenta  dei  Pennini,  to  the 
church  of  San  Martirio  (PI.  K,  5),  begun  by  Sansovino  in  1540, 
completed  in  1653  (facade  of  1897).  Within  (left  aisle)  is  an  altar 
with  kneeling  angels,  a  charming  early  work  by  TuUio  Lombardi 
(1484);  above  the  main  entrance,  Last  Supper  by  Girolamo  da  Santa 
Croce  (1549).  —  A  few  yards  farther  to  the  E.,  on  the  Rio  dell'Ar- 
senale,  is  the  — 

Ai'senal  (PI.  K,  L,  5),  founded  in  1104  and  repeatedly  enlarged 
in  the  14th,  15th,  and  19th  centuries.  At  the  zenith  of  the  Repub- 
lic it  employed  16,000  workmen,  but  in  the  18th  cent.  2000-3000 
at  most,  and  at  present  about  3000.  With  its  wharfs  (cantieri),  dry- 
docks  (bacini  di  raddobbo),  and  basins  it  now  covers  an  area  of 
about  80  acres.  The  gateway  (1460),  adorned  with  a  statue  of  St. 
Justina  by  Girol.  Campagna,  is,  apart  from  the  Romanesque  cap- 
itals borrowed  from  earlier  buildings,  the  oldest  pure  early-Renais- 
sance structure  in  Venice.  The  four  famous  antique  lions  at  the 
entrance  were  brought  from  the  Piraeus  in  1687;  the  body  of  the 
large  one  on  the  left  bears  Runic  inscriptions  (by  the  Normans, 
1040).  —  Foreigners  are  not  admitted  to  inspect  the  arsenal  proper 
but  they  may  visit  the  museum  (adm.,  see  p.  347). 

Museo  d'Armi.  First  Floor :  Collection  of  models  of  ships  of  all 
periods,  including  a  model  and  the  scanty  remains  of  the  last  Bucintoro,  a 
vessel  destroyed  by  the  French,  from  which  the  Doge  was  wont  annually 
on  Ascension  Day  to  throw  the  ring  (p.  416)  into  the  Adriatic,  which  he 
thus  symbolically  wedded;  model  of  the  system  of  piles  on  which  the 
city  is  to  a  great  extent  built  (comp.  p.  353).  —  Second  Floor:  Fine  col- 
lection of  weapons;  by  the  entrance,  statue  of  Admiral  Vettor  Pisani 
(1380),  the  conqueror  of  the  Genoese,  from  his  tomb  (p.  321),  and  also 
two  Turkish  banners,  taken  at  Corfu  in  1537  and  at  Lepanto  in  1571; 
armour  of  the  Condottiere  Gattamelata  (p.  335),  of  Henri  IV  of  France, 
and  of  several  doges;  revolvers  and  breech-loaders  of  a  primitive  descrip- 
tion (16th  cent.);  a  finely-executed  culvcrin  of  steel,  adorned  with  reliefs; 
instruments  of  torture;  bust  of  Napoleon  of  1805.  Monument  to  Admiral 
Angelo  Emo  (d.  1792),  by  C'anova:  adjacent,  to  the  right,  trophies  and 
Turkish  banners  taken  in  1472  at  Friuli. 

In  front  of  the  museum  is  the  monument  of  Count  von  der  Schulen- 
hiirg,  marshal  in  the  Venetian  service  (d.  1747),  who  directed  the  famous 
defence  of  Corfu  against   the  Turks  in  1716. 

From  the  Arsenal  we  may  follow  the  E.  side  of  the  Rio  dell'Ar- 
senale  to  the  church  of  San  Biagio  (p.  367). 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  to  the  N.  of  the  Giardini  Puhhlici 
(p.  368)  but  entered  only  from  the  N.  side  of  tlie  Rio  di  San  Giuseppe 
by  the  bridge,  lies  the  church  of  San  Giuseppe  di  Castello  (PI.  L, 
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M,  6;  open  before  9  a.m.),  containing  ceiling-paintings  with  very 
efifective  perspective.  To  the  right  are  an  altar-piece  by  lac.  Tin- 
toretto, the  Archangel  Michael  and  Senator  Michiel  Buono,  and  the 
monnment  of  Doge  Marino  Grimani  (1595-1606)  and  his  wife,  by 
Vine.  Scamozzi;  behind  the  high-altar.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
by  Paolo  Veronese;  adjacent,  to  the  left,  bust  of  Girolamo  Grimani 
by  Al.  Vittoria  (1570). 

San  Pietro  di  Castello  (PI.  M,  5),  a  domed  church  of  an- 
cient foundation  on  the  island  of  San  Pietro,  separated  from  the 
squalid  lanes  of  this  part  of  the  town  by  the  broad  Canale  di  Sa7i 
Pietro,  was  the  cathedral  of  the  Patriarch  of  Venice  from  1451  to 
1807.  The  facade,  begun  by  Franc.  Smeraldi  in  1596,  is  said  to 
reproduce  a  design  of  Palladio  (1557);  the  interior  was  restored  in 
1621.  Handsome  campanile  of  1474,  rebuilt  in  1482-90  by  Mora 
Coducci  and  again  in  the  17th  century. 

Interior.  Above  the  side-entrance  on  the  left  is  a  monnment  of  the 
14th  century.  Between  the  2n(l  and  3rd  altars  on  the  right  is  a  marble 
throne  from  Antioch,  with  Arabian  ornamentation  and  verses  from  the 
"Koran  in  Cufic  characters.  By  the  third  altar  is  a  late  work  of  Marco 
Basaiti,  representing  St.  Peter  enthroned,  wilh  four  other  saints.  —  The 
high-altar,  designed  by  Lonc/hena,  enshrines  the  bones  of  San  Lorenzo 
Giustiniani  (d.  14.55),  first  patriarch  of  Venice  (comp.  p.  430).  To  the 
left,  Gregorio  Lazzarini ,  Benevolence  of  the  saint.  A  statue  of  the 
saint  (15th  cent.)  occupies  a  niche  behind  the  high-altar.  —  In  the  left 
transept  is  the  baroque  Cappella  Vendramin,  built  by  Longhena,  with  two 
alto-reliefs  in  marble,  by  Mich.  Ongaro  (17th  cent.):  Consecration  by  Popo 
Paul  V.  of  the  Patriarch  Franc.  Veudramiu  as  cardinal ,  and  an  allegory 
of  death. 

This  was  the  scene  of  the  Rape  of  the  Venetian  Maidens  by  the 
Triestine  pirates  in  914,  the  story  of  which  has  been  told  by  Rogers  in 
his  'Brides  of  Venice'.  The  pirates  were  followed  and  vanquished  and 
the  brides  brought  back  in  triumph. 

Napoleon  converted  the  adjoining  Palazzo  Patriarcale  (15- 
16th  cent.)  into  barracks  in  1807  and  transferred  the  patriarchate 
to  San  Marco. 

f.  Quarters  to  the  West  of  the  Canal  Grande. 

Near  the  Ponte  Rialto  (PI.  G,  4;  p.  381),  to  the  right  of 
the  short  Ruga  dogli  Ordfici,  are  the  Palazzo  dei  Camerlenghi 
(p.  381)  and  the  Campo  San  Giacomo  di  Rialto.  The  latter,  the 
old  Piazza  dei  Mercanti,  was  in  former  days  the  mercantile  centre 
and  exchange  of  Venice;  now,  along  with  the  Campo  della  Bella 
Vienna,  adjoining  on  the  N.W.,  it  serves  as  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
market. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  former  campo  rises  San  Giacometto  di 
Rialto  (PI.  G,  4),  the  oldest  church  in  Venice,  .said  to  have  been 
founded  about  421  or  520  and  frequently  altered  since  1071.  It 
contains  bronze  statues  of  St.  Anthony  Abbas,  by  Girol.  Campagna 
(left  aisle),  and  St.  James,  by  Al.  Vittoria  (high-altar).  —  On  the 
W.  side  of  the  piazza  is  a  short  column  of  Egyptian  granite,  to 
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which  a  flight  of  steps  ascends,  borne  by  a  kneeling  figure,  'H 
Gobbo  di  Rialto',  by  Doraenico  da  Salo.  From  this  column ,  as 
well  as  from  the  block  of  porphyry  in  the  Piazzetta  (p.  359),  were 
promulgated  the  laws  of  the  Republic. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Ruga  degli  Orefici  and  the  Ruga  Vecchia 
di  San  Giovanni  (leading  to  the  Frari;  comp.  p.  402)  is  situated 
San  Giovanni  Elemosinario  (PI.  F,  4),  built  by  Scarpagnino 
about  1525.    Entrance  by  the  gateway  adjoining  the  campanile. 

Interior  (best  light  abont  noon).  *High-altar-piece  by  Titian,  San 
Giovanni  Elemosinario  (about  1530;  mutilated  by  the  absence  of  the 
semicircular  upper  section):  —  'St.  John  the  almsgiver,  bishop  and  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria,  is  not  a  saint  of  note.  His  type  is  not  one  that 
painters  know  and  respect  as  traditionally  preserved  in  the  annals  of 
the  pictorial  craft.  A  bishop  giving  alms  might  be  the  subject  of  a  tame 
composition.  None  but  a  man  of  genius  could  give  interest  and  force  to 
such  a  theme  ....  The  forms  are  natural,  but  of  good  scantling,  moving 
boldly,  yet  appropriately,  foreshortened  with  daring  yet  without  strain, 
the  nude  correct,  the  modelling  masterly.  .  .  .  His  colouring  is  gorgeous, 
his  command  of  line  surprising,  his  touch  unsurpassable'  (C.  &  C).  — 
Chapel  to  the  right,  Altar-piece,  SS.  Sebastian,  Rochus,  and  Catharine,  a 
masterpiece  by  Pordenone  (1530). 

The  Ruga  degli  Speziali,  which  continues  the  Ruga  degli  Ore- 
fici to  the  N.W.,  leads  to  the  Campo  delle  Beccarie  (to  the  right 
of  which  is  the  Pescheria,  p.  382).  Thence  we  cross  the  canal  of 
the  same  name,  and  proceed  via  the  Sottoportico  and  the  Calle  del 
Cappeller  to  the  Calle  dei  Botteri,  where  we  turn  to  the  left.  The 
Calle  dei  Cristi,  a  turning  on  the  right,  brings  us  to  the  campo  and 
church  of  San  Cassiano  (PI.  F,  4).  This  church,  rebuilt  in  1611, 
contains  two  fine  pictures:  1st  altar  on  the  right,  John  the  Baptist 
and  four  saints,  by  Palma  Vecchio  (damaged);  choir,  *Iac.  Tinto- 
retto, Crucifixion  (1568;  covered). 

We  next  cross  the  Rio  di  San  Cassiano  to  the  "W.,  take  the  se- 
cond side-street  to  the  left  (Ramo  Calle  della  Regina),  and,  again 
turning  to  the  right,  reach  the  Campo  Santa  Maria  Mater  Domini. 
A  few  yds.  to  the  N.,  in  the  Calle  della  Chiesa,  is  the  church  of  — 

Santa  Maria  Mater  Domini  (PI.  F,  4;  open  until  10  a.m.), 
founded  in  1510,  with  a  fagade  by  lac.  Sansovino  (1540). 

On  the  entrance-wall,  to  the  left,  Giovanni  da  Pisa  (p.  333),  Relief 
of  the  Madonna  (after  Donatello);  1st  altar  on  the  right,  sculptures  by 
Lor.  Brec/HO  and  Ant.  Minelli;  right  transept,  *Finding  of  the  Cross, 
by  lac.  Tintoretto;  opposite.  Last  Supper,  by  Bonifazio  dei  Pitati; 
beneath,  a  Byzantine  relief  of  the  Madonna. 

From  the  end  of  the  lane,  turning  to  the  left,  we  follow  the 
guide-boards  ('Galleria  d'Arte  Moderna')  to  the  N.E.  to  the  Fonda- 
menta  Pesaro,  where  we  turn  to  the  right.  At  the  end  of  the 
street,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  we  enter  (to  the  right)  the  court  of  the 
Palazzo  Pesaro  (PI.  F,  3;  p.  383),  in  which  is  a  Renaissance 
fountain  brought  from  the  Zecca  (p.  359).  On  the  groundfioor  of 
the  palace  is  an  'Esposizione  Permanente  d'Arte  e  d'Industria  Ve- 
neziane'.    On  the  first  floor  is  the  — 
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*Galleria  d'Arte  Moderna,  opened  in  1902,  the  mo.st  val- 
uable collection  of  modern  art  in  Italy.  The  exhibits  were  mostly 
acquired  from  the  International  Art  Exhibitions  (p.  346).  Rearrange- 
ment frequent;  no  catalogue.   Adm.,  see  p.  348. 

Ehtrance  Hall.  Paintings:  No  number,  Joaquin  Sorolla,  Sail- 
making';  59.  Ph.  Maliavine,  Laughter  (1899);  4.  P.  A.  Besnard,  The  vision  ; 
opposite,  no  number,  Etf.ore  Tito,  Birth  of  Venus;  54.  John  Laverij, 
Mother  and  son;  6.  F.Brandeij,  Sheep-shearing.  Sculpture:  219.  Aug. 
Rodin,  The  citizens  of  Calais  (plaster);  230.  Ch.  van  der  Stappen,  Bust 
of  a  bishop ;  222.  Dnm.  Trentacoste,  Hunting  for  cigar-ends. 

Room  A.  Paintings:  22.  Ch.  C'ottet,  Procession  in  Brittany  (1900); 
4S.  Ang.  Jank,  The  iron  guard ;  88.  Wl.  Scherescheivsky,  Exiles  resting 
on  the  way  to  Siberia.  Sculpture:  209.  P.  Braecke,  Woman  gathering 
wood  (plaster);  212.  Fil.  C'ifariello,  Bust  of  Bocklin;  *217.  Const.  Mettnier, 
The  dock-labourer.  —  To  the  left  is  — 

Room  B  (with  an  ancient  ceiling).  35.  P.  Fragiacomo,  Piazza  of 
St.  Mark  (1899);  no  number,  Ces.  Laiirenti,  New  blooming;  34.  Fragia- 
como, Fishine-boats  in  a  storm;  77.  Luigi  Nona,  The  forsaken.  —  Passing 
straight  through  Room  A  we  enter  — 

Room  C.  Paintings:  Giac.  Favretto,  32.  Goldoni's  first  attempt, 
31.  The  artist's  father,  20.  Portrait;  opposite,  no  numbers,  Alb.  BaeHson, 
"Winter  scene  (1898);  Fantin-Latour,  Eve;  100.  Fr.  Thaulow,  Landscape 
in  Normandy ;  19.  <3^ugl.  Ciardi,  The  sunbeam ;  1.  M.  Aiicher,  Fishermen 
of  Skagen.     Sculpture:  216.  Meunier,  Miner. 

Room  D.  To  the  right,  4fi.  Ad.  Holrsel,  November  day;  72.  Dav. 
Mosi,  Buried  hopes  (triptych;  1897);  no  number,  Alfred  East,  Landscape; 
57.  Max  Liebermann,  Lace-makers  (1894);  27.  L.  Dettinann,  Christmas 
Eve  (1893);  86.  G.  Sauter,  Friends;  61.  Gius.  Mentessi,  The  sorrowful 
vision;  51.  Gaston  La  ToucJie,  Horrors  of  war.  Also,  Japanese  kakemonos. 

Rooji  E.  23.  Ayig.  DalV  Oca  Bianca,  Piazza  delle  Erbe,  at  Verona; 
no  number,  IT.  Anglada  y  Canuirnsa,  Horse  and  cock;  94.  Lucien  Simon, 
Maundy  Thursday;  *56.  Fr.  Lenbach,  Pope  Leo  XIII.  (1886);  78.  E.  Oppler, 
Memories  (1899);  on  easels:  no  number,  *Tr.  Leibl,  Portrait;  49.  Fern. 
KhnopfjT,  Portrait;  42.  H.  Dudley,  The  widow. 

Room  F.  Paintings:  45.  P.  Hocker,  Evening;  no  numbers,  J.  van 
Bieshroeck,  Leda,  Anders  Zorn,  Girl  by  a  brook;  *113.  Ign.  Zuloaga, 
'Aunt  Louisa'.     Also,  223.  P.  Troubetzkoy,  Russian  peasant's  cart. 

Room  G.  Paintings:  *H2.  H.  Zugel,  The  return  home;  20.  E.  Claus, 
Landscape;  87.  Ferr.  Scattnla,  Cornfield;  no  number,  Gius.  Ciardi, 
Cattle  watering;  91.  Liiigi  Selvatico ,  Locomotives  (1903);  no  number, 
Gius.  Miti  Zanctti,  'Nella  Malaria'  (lagune  morta).  Also,  Jtiles  Dalou, 
The  kiss  (bronze);  224.  Troubetzkoy,  Statuette  of  a  girl;  Jules  Lagae, 
Portrait  bust  (1003). 

Room  H.  Paintings:  1.  F.  Brangivyn,  St.  Simeon  Stylites;  11.  Vitt. 
Dressanin,  The  cheat;  no  number,  E.  A.  Walton,  Evening;  44.  O.  Hessel- 
bom,  Swedish  landscape.  Also,  *226.-  Ch.  van  der  Stappen,  David 
(plaster);  plaquettcs  by  AJ.  Charpnifinr.  —  In  the  Passage,  *Etchings 
by  Max  Klinger  (140-150)  and  Aiidi'r.'t  Zorn  (206,  207). 

Room  I.  No  number,  J.  Fr.  RaffaiMi,  The  Neapolitan  beauty;  *AL 
Murcette,  Fisherwomen  on  the  beach. 

Room  K.  *Etc|jings  by  Fil.  Rnps ,  Arm.  Rassenfosse,  W.  Leibl, 
J.  M.  Whistler,  M.  Bauer,  and  others. 

Recert  Acquisitions:  Fr.  Stuck,  Medusa;  G.  Klimt,  Judith;  Frans 
Courtens,  Rainy  day  in  Rotterdam ;  John  Lavery,  Lady  in  a  pink  dress. 

Those  who  do  not  wish  to  A'isit  the  Museo  Civico  may  reach  the 
'traghetto'  (p.  343;  ferry)  beside  the  Palazzo  Corner  della  Regina 
^p.  383)  by  following  the  Calle  Tiossi  and  Calle  Corner  to  the  left 
from  the  Fondamenta  Pesaro. 
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The  bridge  to  the  N.W.  of  the  gateway  of  the  court  of  the  Pal. 
Pesaro  leads  to  the  Calle  Pesaro,  where  we  turn  to  the  right.  Cross- 
ing the  iron  Ponte  Giovanelli  we  reach  the  campo  and  church  of 
Santo  Stae  (PI.  F,  3;  p.  383),  the  W.  side  of  which  we  pass. 
Thence  (noting  the  guide -boards  'Museo  Civico')  we  follow  the 
Salizzada  Santo  Stae  and  keep  always  to  the  right  by  the  Calle  del 
Tentor  and  the  Calle  and  Ramo  del  Megio,  cross  the  Ponte  Megio, 
and  follow  the  Calle  del  Spezier  to  the  Salizzada  del  F(3ntego  dei 
Turchi,  which  ends  at  the  Grand  Canal  beside  the  steamboat 
station  of  Museo  Civico  (p.  344).    To  the  right  lies  the  — 

FoNDAco  DEI  Turchi  (PI.  E,  3;  p.  383),  which  since  1880  has 
accommodated  the  *Mu8eo  Civico  Correr,  comprising  a  library, 
an  important  colle~tion  of  art,  and  many  interesting  historical 
mementoes.  Admission,  see  p.  348.  Excellent  illustrated  guide 
(1909),  1  fr.   Curator,  Prof.  Ang.  Scrinzi. 

Groord  Floor.  By  the  entrance  and  in  the  court  is  a  series  of 
sculptures  and  architectural  fragments  of  various  epochs,  including  several 
Venetian  well-heads  of  the  12-15th  centuries.  At  the  back  of  the  court 
is  a  colossal  statue  of  Agrippa  (freely  restored),  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Pantheon.  —  To  the  left  is  a  room  with  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  antiquities,  a  'dug-out'  of  oak,  pre -Roman  antiquities  from 
Hungary,  etc.  To  the  right  is  a  room  with  an  ethnographical  collection 
from  Africa  (RaccnJta  Miani). 

On  the  First  Floor  is  the  Librari/,  containing  some  beautiful  bind- 
ings and  a  rich  collection  of  books  relating  to  the  history  of  art  (open 
daily,  except  Snn.,  9.30-.S). 

The  Second  Floor  contains  most  of  the  Art  Collections.  —  Room  I. 
(Armeria).  Venetian  weapons  (including  beautifully  ornamented  halberds) 
and  naval  banners.  Also,  terracotta  busts  of  Franc.  Diiodo  and  Tomm. 
Rangoni,  the  scholar,  by  Al.  Vittoria.  —  The  middle  door  to  the  right 
leads  to  — 

Room  II,  containing  pictures.  1st  Section  (to  the  right):  21.  lacobello 
del  Finre,  Madonna;  31.  Vitt.  Carpaccio,  Visitation,  from  the  Scuola 
degli  Albanesi  (1504) ;  37.  Boccaccio  Boccaccino.  Madonna,  with  the  Baptist 
and  St.  Catharine.  —  2nd  Section  (to  the  right):  *78.  H.  van  der  Goes, 
Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  (injured).  —  3rd  Section  (to  the 
left):  144.  J.  van  Goyen,  River-scene.  — 4th  Section  (to  the  right):  22bis. 
Dom.  Maggiotto,  Doge  Paolo  Renier  (p.  36fi);  22ter.  Rosalha  Carriera{'>), 
Portrait  of  a  patrician  (pastel) ;  to  the  left,  195.  G.  B.  Tiepnln,  Nabal's 
feast.  On  an  easel,  Tiepolo,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agatha  (sketch).  —  We 
now  return  to  R.  I  and  pass   through   the   end-door   to   the  right  into  — 

Room  III.  Banners,  ships'  lanterns,  models  of  guns,  etc.,  from  the 
Morosini  collection.  On  the  rear-wall,  the  escutcheon  of  the  Morosini.  — 
We  now  re-enter  R.  I  and  pass  to  the  left  into  — 

Rooms  IV- VI,  containing  the  rest  of  the  Morosini  Collection,  mostly 
of  the  period  of  Doge  Francesco  Morosini  ('Pclnponnesiacus' ;  see  p.  349), 
whose  equestrian  portrait,  by  Ch-egnrio  Lazzarini,  hangs  in  R.  IV  (No.  476). 
The  collection  includes  weapons,  Turkish  banners,  and  other  spoils  of 
war;  models  of  ships;  old  geographical  globes. 

Room  VII.  On  the  walls,  unimportant  pictures.  Among  the  por- 
traits on  the  window -wall  to  the  right:  32.  Doge  Bcrtucei  Valier,  24. 
Elisabetta  Querini-Valier,  his  wife  (p.  392 ;  the  last  crowned  dogaressa, 
with  the  ducal  hat).  —  In  show-cases  A  and  B  (by  the  walls)  are  Greek  and 
Roman  coins:  in  cases  C-E,  Renaissance  *Medals  and  plaquettes.  Central 
show-cases  F-H,  Venetian  coins,  the  earliest  of  which  (9-llth  cent.)  usually 
bear  the  names  of  German  emperors,  while  the  later  coins  show  the  names 
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or  portraits  of  the  doges.  In  case  H  are  medals  (oselle)  of  Venice  and 
Murano.  Cases  L-N,  Venetian  seals,  etc.  Case  P,  Gold  ducats  (zecchini, 
'sequins')  of  all  the  doges  from  1279  onwards.  Case  0,  medals  of  the 
Napoleonic  period. 

Room  VIII  ('Sala  Albrizzi').  Venetian  laces  and  costly  fabrics ; 
puppet-show  (18th  cent.);  fans;  spectacles;  miniatures;  Gothic  wooden 
staircase  from  the  Casa  dell'Agnello  (15th  cent.).  In  the  central  show- 
cases are  a  Persian  carpet  (16th  cent.),  Venetian  high-hcelcd  shoes  (15- 
16th  cent.),  and  a  collection  of  18th  cent,  costumes.  —  Room  IX.  Church- 
furniture:  103.  Choir-stall  from  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo  (Flemish;  15th 
cent.);  150.  Choir-stalls  from  Torcello  (16th  cent.).  On  easels  are  Ma- 
donnas by  Bart.  Vivarini  (an  early  work)  and  Bart.  Montagna.  — 
The  staircase  on  the  left  leads  to  the  — 

Appartamento  Settecentesco,  a  suite  of  five  new  rooms  with  fur- 
niture and  paintings  of  the  18th  century.  In  tlie  1st  Room  is  rococo 
furniture.  The  2nd  Room,  beyond  the  central  hall,  contains  furniture 
from  the  Palazzo  Calbo-Crotta;  portrait  of  Doge  Paolo  Renier  (p.  366)  in 
a  magnificent  old  frame;  carnival  costumes  ('bauta'  or  black  domino).  — 
In  the  Central  Hall  are  fine  costume-figures.  Paintings :  56.  Fr.  Gnardi  (?), 
Portrait  of  himself;  Fr.  Guardi,  *170.  Masked  ball,  *163.  Visit  to  the 
convent.  —  To  the  left,  at  the  end  of  the  hall  is  the  Sala  Cinose.  with 
Venetian  furniture  in  the  Chinese  style  and  two  paintings  by  Pietro 
Longhi:  174.  The  artist  at  the  easel,  *175.  The  physician's  visit.  —  Op- 
posite, on  the  right,  is  the  Goldoni  Room,  with  a  portrait  of  Goldoni 
(p.  380)  by  Al.  Longhi  and  other  mementoes.  —  We  return  to  R.  IX 
and  proceed  to  — 

Room  X.  *Art-furniture  and  wood-carvings  by  Andrea  Brustnloni 
(1662-1782),  from  the  Palazzo  Venier  da  San  Vio;  Chinese  porcelain  and 
Delft  fayenee;  Flemish  tapestry  (17th  cent.),  with  scenes  from  the  life 
of  King  Solomon. 

Room  XI.  By  the  entrance-wall,  100.  Iron  prow  (ferro)  of  a  gondola 
(17th  cent.);  two  bronze  candelabra  (No.  101  restored)  and  mutilated 
marble  reliefs  by  Al.  Vittnria,  the  mangled  remains  of  the  plastic  de- 
coration of  the  Capp.  del  Rosario  in  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo  (p.  392);  work 
in  brass  and  wrought-iron ;  small  bronze  sculptures  and  utensils,  includ- 
ing a  free  copy  of  the  Thorn-extractor  (p.  579)  of  the  15th  cent,  (back 
wall);  fine  Renaissance  door-knockers  (Neptune  on  sea-horses,  etc.)  and 
an  elegant  censer  (No.  431),  all  of  the  16th  century. 

Room  XII.  On  the  entrance-wall,  2.  Andrea  Vicentino,  Coronation 
of  the  Dogaressa  Mornsina-Giimani  (1597).  Show-case  A,  Oriental  and 
Venetian  majolica;  Case  B-F,  Porcelain  from  Meissen,  Vienna,  Sevres, 
Capodimonte,  Venice,  Nove  (near  Bassauo),  etc.  On  the  exit-wall,  9. 
Aliense,  Arrival  of  Catharina  Cornaro  in  Venice  (p.  349).  Cabinets  A-E, 
*Glass  from  Murano,  etc. ;  in  division  C,  Cest5ndolo,  or  lamp-glass,  with 
the  arras  of  the  Tiepolo  (after  1500);  flaschetta  or  flask  in  clouded  glass 
(in  imitation  of  Chinese  porcelain),  with  painting  in  the  style  of  Nic. 
Fontana  (see  below;  ca.  1530);  fragment  of  a  goblet  (15th  cent.),  showing 
the  earliest  style  of  enamel-painting;  glass  from  Catalonian  factories 
founded  in  the  16tli  cent,  by  Venetian  workmen.  Case  X,  by  the  window- 
wall.  Porcelain  from  China,  Korea,  and  Japan.  In  the  central  cabinet  is 
the  *Servizio  Coricr,  a  service  of  17  majolica  plates  by  Nicola  Fontatw, 
da  Urbino ,  painted  with  mythological  and  Biblical  scenes,  after  the 
wood-cuts  in  an  edition  of  Ovid  published  at  Venice  in  1497;  912.  Glass 
wedding-goblet  from  Murano  (]5tb  cent.);  *Majolica  from  Gnbbio  (Ca- 
binet P;  No.  667  hy  Maestro  Giorgio):  enamelled  copper-ware  from  Venice 
(Nos.872,  910,  911),  and  Limoges' enamels  (*907.  Sibyl,  908.  Presentation 
in  the  Temple).  —  To  the  right  is  — 

Room  XIII.  Carvings  in  ivory  and  wood;  cameos  and  gems;  Venetian 
curiosities.  Nos.  519-551  (l)y  the  entrance-wall),  Venetian  marriage-cas- 
kets (cofanetti  nuziali),  from  the  studio  of  the  Emhriachi  (15th  cent.); 
73  (on  the  left  wall).  Banner  of  the  last  Bucintoro  but  one  (p.  395).    On 
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the  back  wall  arc  carvings  from  the  last  Bucintoro  (1729)  and  (No.  59) 
the  back  of  the  wooden  chair  of  the  Doges  in  St.  Mark's  (after  1500). 
In  the  centre  is  a  tnarriage-chcst  (cassone;  after  1500).  —  To  the  left  is  — 

Room  XIV.  Venetian  MSS.  with  beautiful  miniatures;  statutes  (ma- 
ri^gole)  of  fraternities  and  guilds;  documents  relating  to  the  coronations 
of  the  doges  (prnmissioni  ducali),  instrnctions  (capitolari)  for  the  authori- 
ties.   By  the  exit.  Sailing-book  of  the  Genoese  Pictro  Vesconti  (1318). 

Room  XV.  Pictures  of  the  14-13th  cent.:  14.  Lor.  Veneziano  {A. 
ca.  1372),  Christ  enthroned;  85.  lac.  Bellini,  Crucifixion,  from  a  predella 
(studio-piece);  43.  M.  Bnsniti,  Madonna  (early  work);  44-46,  48.  Portraits 
in  the  style  of  the  Bellini. 

Room  XVI  ('Trihuna'),  containing  the  most  valuable  paintings  of 
the  collection.  To  the  right:  1.  Ercnle  de''  Roberti  {?),  Battle-scene  (gri- 
saille); 3.  Giov.  Bellini,  Christ  mourned  over  by  two  angels  (with  forged 
monogram  of  Diircr);  *5.  Vitt.  Carpaccio,  Two  Venetian  ladies  in  a  bal- 
cony; Ginv.  Bellini,  fi.  Transfiguration,  8.  Crucifixion  with  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John  (earlj'  works);  *9.  Franc.  Conga,  Portrait  of  a  young  man; 
10.  C'osimo  Tnra,  Pieta.  Opposite:  16.  Giov.  Bellini,  Dngo  0\ov.  Mnce- 
nigo  (ca.  1478);  19.  Gentile  Bellini  {f).  Doge  Franc.  Foscari;  17,  20.  Two 
lids,  with  bridal  scenes  (15th  cent.).  In  the  middle:  12.  Ant.  Bizzo  {7), 
Bronze  bust  of  a  beardless  man  (1.5th  cent.);  13.  Giov.  Dnhnata,  Marble 
bust  of  Carlo  Zen.  —  "We  return  to  the  entrance  and  ascend  to  the  — 

Fourth  Floor.  —  To  the  left  is  Room  XVII,  containing  the  Rac- 
colta  Canoviana,  with  sketches  bv  Canova,  casts  of  his  works,  and  other 
mementoes.  —  Rooms  XVI  [I -XIX,  to  the  right,  contain  drawings  in- 
cluding, in  the  former  room  (A,  B) ,  specimens  by  G.  B.  Tiepoln  and 
P.  Lonqhi,  and,  in  the  latter  room  (A,  C),  b^  Ant.  Canale  and  Franc. 
Guardi.  —  Rooms  XX  &  XXI  contain  engravings  and  wood-cuts.  In  the 
last  room  is  a  large  bird's-eye  view  of  Venice,  printed  from  a  wooden 
block  carved  by  Ziian  Andrea  (1500),  probably  after  a  drawing  by  lacopo 
dei  Barbari;  also  the  original  wooden  block  itself. 

The  Casa  Correr  (p.  384)  now  contains  the  remainder  of  the 
collections  (entrance  by  door  No.  1729a,  on  the  Grand  Canal). 

Ground  Floor.  Models  of  modern  monuments,  etc.  —  First  Floor. 
The  first  rooms  contain  porcelain,  glass,  engravings,  etc.  R.  7.  Musical 
instruments;  R.  8.  Copy  of  Michael  Anf/elo's  Leda  (1529;  now  lost). 
R.  9.  National  memorials.  On  the  entrance-wall.  An/  Scheffer,  Portrait 
of  Daniele  Manin.  —  Second  Floor.     Natural  History  Collections. 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  Museo  Civico  Correr  is  the  church  of  San 
Giacomo  dall'  Orio  (PI.  E,  4),  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in 
Venice,  rebuilt  in  the  13th  and  16th  cent,  and  restored  in  1907-9. 

On  the  entrance-wall,  to  the  left,  Giov.  Buoncotisiglio,  SS.  Sebastian, 
Rocbus,  and  Lawrence  (1511).  —  The  Gothic  nave  retains  its  ancient  timber 
ceiling;  over  the  crossing  is  timber  groined  vaulting.  —  The  right  tran- 
sept contains  a  picture  by  Franc.  Bnssano,  John  the  Baptist  preaching, 
under  a  richly  decorated  wooden  vaulting  of  the  Renaissance  period.  In  the 
left  transept,  opposite  the  pulpit:  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Madonna  and  saints,  a 
replica  of  the  painting  at  Ancona  (1546;  injured  and  badly  lighted). 

Proceeding  to  the  W.  through  the  Ruga  Vecchia,  turning  to  the 
left,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Campo  de'  Tedeschi  to  the  right,  we 
reach  the  church  of  San  Simeone  Grande  (PI.  D,  3),  containing  a 
Last  Supper  by  lac.  Tintoretto  (early  work);  in  the  chapel  to  the 
left  of  the  choir  is  the  fine  Gothic  tomb  of  the  beatified  Simeon, 
by  a  Roman  artist  (1317). 

San  Simeone  Piccolo,  Gli  Scalzi,  and  the  station,  see  p.  384. 
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The  direct  route  from  the  Kialto  to  the  Frari  leads  past  San 
Giovanni  Elemosinario  (p.  397)  to  the  S.W.  via  the  RugaVecchia 
Sax  Giovanni  (PI.  F,  4),  and  crosses  the  Campo  Sant'  Apoiial. 
Over  the  door  of  the  Gothic  church  of  Sant'  Aijonal  (PI.  F,  4 ; 
Venetian  for  Sant'  AjJoUinare)  is  a  marble  group  of  General  Vitt. 
Cappello  (d.  1467)  kneeling  before  St.  Helena,  by  Ant.  Rlzzo  (1480). 
In  the  Campiello  Albrizzi,  a  little  to  the  N.W.  of  this  church,  is 
the  Pal.  Albrizzi  (adm.  difficult  to  obtain),  with  fine  stucco-embel- 
lishments in  the  interior,  by  Al.  Vittoria  (?). 

From  the  Campo  Sant'  Aponal  we  go  on  to  the  "W.  to  the  Campo 
San  Polo  (PI.  E,  F,  4);  on  the  neighbouring  Rio  di  San  Polo  is  the 
Pal.  Corner '  Moceniffo  (PI.  E,  4),  with  a  good  facade  by  San- 
micheli.  —  Passing  between  the  church  of  San  Polo  and  its  cam- 
panile (14th  cent.),  we  cross  the  Rio  San  Polo  and  proceed  in  a 
straight  direction  to  the  Rioterra  dei  Wjmboli.  Here  we  turn  to 
the  left,  and,  from  the  bend,  we  follow  the  narrow  side-street  to 
the  right,  finally  crossing  a  canal  to  the  — 

Campo  San  Toma  (PI.  E,  5),  which  may  be  reached  also  from  the 
steamboat  station  mentioned  at  p.  379  via  the  Calle  del  Traghetto 
Vecchio  and  the  Calle  del  Campanile. 

The  most  valuable -Altar-pieces  from  the  Frari  (p.  403)  are, 
pending  the  complete  restoration  of  that  church,  exhibited  in  the 
unimportant  church  of  San  Toma  (PI.  E,  5);  open  9-5,  adm.,  in- 
cluding the  Frari,  50  c. 

On  the  left  wall:  Bern.  Licinio ,  Madonna  enthroned  with  saints 
(1535).  **Titian,  Madonna  of  the  House  of  Pesaro  (completed  in  1526), 
from  the  left  aisle  of  the  Frari. 

'More  elaborate  and  studied,  and  in  every  sense  grandiose,  the  'Ma- 
donna di  Casa  Pesaro'  reveals  more  surely  than  the  'Annunciation'  (Scuola 
di  S.  Rocco,  p.  405)  the  breadth  of  Titian's  talent,  and  takes  us,  not 
without  preparation,  to  the  height  of  his  pictorial  fame.  He  has  brought 
to  perfection  the  last  and  finest  of  all  forms  of  presentation  pictures, 
the  noblest  combination  of  the  homely  and  devotional  with  palatial  archi- 
tecture —  the  most  splendid  and  solemn  union  of  the  laws  of  composition 
and  colour  with  magic  light  and  shade.  .  .  .  Far  away  from  those  humble 
conceptions  of  place  which  mark  the  saintly  pictures  of  earlier  times, 
the  Pcsari  kneel  in  the  portico  of  a  temple,  the  pillars  of  which  soar  to 
the  sky  in  proportions  hitherto  unseen.  .  .  .  The  Virgin  sits  on  her  throne, 
bending  down  in  a  graceful  kindly  way,  and  directs  her  glance  towards 
the  kneeling  'Baffo'  (Jacopo  Pesaro,  Bishop  of  Paphos),  her  white  veil 
falling  over  one  shoulder,  but  caught  on  the  other  by  the  infant  Christ, 
who  peeps  with  delightful  glee  from  beneath  it  at  St.  Francis  (behind 
whom,  in  the  background,  is  St.  Anthony  of  Padua).  ...  To  the  left  front 
of  the  throne  St.  Peter  at  a  desk  interrupts  his  reading,  and  marks  the 
line  with  his  finger  as  he  turns  to  look  down  at  Baffo,  who  kneels  in 
prayer  on  the  floor  below.  In  the  rear  between  both  an  armed  knight 
with  the  standard  of  the  church  unfurled  and  a  captive  Turk  bound  by 
a  rope  symbolizes  the  victory  of  the  Pesari.  Below,  to  the  right,  are 
Benedetto  Pesaro  and  the  members  of  his  family'  (C.  &  C). 

**Glooanni  BeAl'uii,  Altar-piece  in  three  sections,  Madonna  enthroned, 
with  saints  and  angelic  musicians  (1488;  from  the  sacristy  of  the  Frari), 
in  a  beautiful  Renaissance  frame  by  lacopo  da  Faenzn:  'the  gentlest 
and   most  elegant  omanatioa  of  Bellini's  art  ...  .  the  Virgin  handsome 
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and  pensive,  the  children  pretty  in  their  crowns  of  leaves,  the  saints  in 
admirable  proportion'  (C.  &  C). 

On  the  right  wall :  Bart.  Vivarini,  St.  Mark  with  four  other  saints 
(1474;  altar-piece  in  three  parts) ;  Alv.  Vivarini  and  Marco  Basaiti,  St.  Am- 
brose and  other  saints,  with  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  above;  B.  Viva- 
rini, Madonna  and  saints  (1482;  altar-piece  in  three  parts).  Also,  Giov. 
Dom.  Tiepolo,  Scenes  from  the  Passion  and  the  Ascension. 

In  the  Campo  San  Toma  lies  also  tlie  old  Scuola  dei  Calegheri 
('Cobblers'  Guild'),  founded  in  the  15th  century.  Over  the  portal 
is  a  relief  (1479)  of  St.  Mark  healing  the  cobbler  Anianus  (after- 
wards St.  Anianus),  remarkable  for  its  well-preserved  colouring.  — 
We  follow  the  Eamo  dei  Calegheri  to  the  N.W.,  then  the  Calle  Larga 
Prima  to  the  left,  and  reach  the  Campo  Santa  Maria  dei  Frari,  in 
which  stands  the  former  church  of  the  Franciscans,  or  — 

*I  Frari  {Santa  Maria  Gloriosa  dei  Frari;  PI.  E,  5),  a 
cruciform  Gothic  brick  church,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beauti- 
ful at  Venice,  erected  in  1330-1417  on  the  site  of  a  building  of 
1250.  Its  vaulting  is  supported  by  twelve  circular  piers.  It  con- 
tains numerous  monuments  and  pictures  and,  like  Santi  Giovanni 
e  Paolo  (p.  391),  is  the  last  resting-place  of  many  eminent  men. 
Over  the  principal  portal  are  a  *Statue  of  the  Madonna,  by  a  Tus- 
can sculptor  (early  15th  cent.),  and  a  statue  of  Christ  by  Al.  Vit- 
foria  (1581),  and  beside  the  portal  of  the  left  transept  is  a  fine 
relief  of  the  Madonna  and  angels,  ascribed  to  Bart.  Buon  the  Elder. 
The  interior  has  been  under  restoration  since  1903  and  is  being 
repainted  in  the  original  style  from  the  indications  aflorded  by 
the  lingering  traces  of  colour.  The  principal  altar-pieces  are  at 
present  in  San  Toma  (p.  402).  Admission  50  c.  including  San  Toma; 
entrance  by  the  left  side-door. 

Interior.  On  the  inner  wall  of  the  fagade,  to  the  right  of  the  prin- 
cipal portal,  is  the  tomb  of  Pietro  Bernardo  (d.  1538),  executed  about  1520 
by  Tullio  Lombardi,  with  figures  of  Christ,  St.  Peter,  and  the  deceased : 
'nothing  can  be  more  detestable  or  mindless  in  general  design,  or  more 
beautiful  in  execution'  (Ruski7i).  Adjacent,  to  the  right  (above),  the  un- 
pretentious monument  of  Simone  Dandolo  (d.  1360),  by  Giacomello  and 
Pierpaolo  deUe  Massegne  (1396). 

Nave.  On  the  holy  water  basins  are  bronze  statuettes  of  Innocence 
and  St..  Anthony  of  Padua,  by  Girol.  Campagna  (1593).  A  high  screen 
of  marble,  with  reliefs  and  figures  of  prophets,  by  Andrea  Vicentino 
(1475)  separates  the  monks'  choir  from  the  rest  of  the  church.  Elegantly 
carved  choir-stalls,  by  Marco  Cozzi,  semi-Gothic  in  style  (1468). 

Right  Aisle.  Monument  of  Titian  (d.  1576),  by  Ltdgi  and  Pietro 
Zandomeneghi  in  1852.  In  the  centre,  Titian  sitting  by  a  genius  and 
unveiling  the  statue  at  Sa'is;  on  the  wall  are  reliefs  of  three  celebrated 
pictures  of  Titian,  the  Assumption  (p.  871),  Death  of  St.  Peter  Martyr 
(p.  393),  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence  (p.  389);  below  are  two  figures 
with  tablets:  'Eques  et  comes  Titianus  sit.  Carolus  V.  1553',  and  'Titiano 
monumentum  erectum  sit.  Ferdinandus  I.  1839'.  —  3rd  altar,  St.  Jerome, 
a  statue  by  Alessandro   Vittoria. 

Bight  Transept.  Monument  of  lacopo  Marcello  (d.  1484  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Gallipoli),  from  the  workshop  of  Pietro  Lombardi;  above  is  a 
frieze  with  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  hero.  —  On  the  right,  near 
the   door  of  the  sacristy,   the  Gothic  monument  of  the  beatified  Paciflco 
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Buou  (d.  1437),  with  a  *Rclief  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Rosso  of 
Florence  (p.  572).  Over  the  door  of  the  sacristy,  the  monument  of  Adm. 
Benedetto  Pesaro  (d.  1503),  by  Lor.  Bregno  aud  A7it.  MinelU,  with  a 
figure  of  Mars  (right)  by  Baccio  da  MonteLupo.  To  the  left  of  the  door, 
wooden  equestrian  *Statue  of  the  Roman  prince  Paolo  Savello  (d.  1405), 
'already  breathing  the  naturalistic  spirit  of  the  dawning  Renaissance' 
(Burckhardt).  —  In  the  Sacristy  (restored  in  1905-9)  is  a  tasteful  taber- 
nacle by  Tullio  Lombardi. 

The  2nd  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir  contains  a  modern  altar  in 
the  Renaissance  style,  by  Vine.  Cadorin,  and  the  Gothic  mural  tomb  of 
Duccio  degli  Alberti  (d.  1336),  the  Florentine  ambassador. 

Choir.  To  the  right:  Gothic  mausoleum  of  the  Doge  Franc.  Foscari 
(1423-57),  by  Paolo  and  Ant.  Bregno  (f);  (1.)  Early-Renaissance  *Tomb 
of  the  Doge  Niccolo  Tron  (1471-73;,  by  Ant.  Rizzo.  Titian's  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin  (p.  371)  was  at  one  time  the  altar-piece  here. 

The  2ud  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir  contains  the  monument  of 
Melchior  Trevisano  (d.  1500),  from  the  studio  of  Fietro  Lombardi.  In  the 
centre  of  the  carved  altar,  John  the  Baptist  in  wood,  by  Donatella  (1451). 

Left  Aisle.  Baptistery:  altar  in  marble,  above,  Madonna  and  four 
saints,  in  the  style  or  the  brothers  Massegne  (about  1400) ;  on  the  font, 
a  statue  of  John  the  Baptist,  by  Sansovino  (1554);  above,  five  more  saints 
in  the  style  of  the  Massegne.  Farther  on:  Tomb  of  Bishop  lac.  Pesaro 
(d.  1547).  —  Monument  of  Doge  Giov.  Pesaro  (1658-59),  of  a  rich  baroque 
architectural  character,  occupying  the  entire  wall,  with  figures  of  negroes 
as  bearers ,  by  Melchior  Barthel  and  Bald.  Longhena.  Mausoleum  of 
Canova  (d.  1822),  ^principi  scidptormn  xtatis  SHse\  erected  in  1827  from 
the  master's  own  design  for  Titian's  monument,  executed  by  Canova's 
pupils. 

The  adjacent  monastery  contains  the  Archives  of  Venice 
{Archivio  Centrale  cli  Stato;  PI.  D,  E,  4),  founded  under  the 
Austrian  regime  in  1818-26,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  collec- 
tions of  the  kind  in  the  world,  comprising  about  15  million  docu- 
ments.    They  are  deposited  in  298  apartments  (adm.,  see  p.  347). 

The  Golden  Book,  in  which  the  names  of  all  the  Nobili  (p.  318)  were 
entered,  and  some  of  the  most  interesting  documents  are  exhibited  to 
visitors.  Among  these  arc  imperial  documents  of  883,  papal  bulls  of  1024, 
and  letters  of  the  doges  from  the  lOth  cent,  onwards,  besides  numerous 
autographs  of  artists  and  other  distinguished  persons,  and  state -papers 
of  great  historical  value. 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  Frari  is  the  Scuola  di  San  Giovanni 
Evangelista  (PI.  E,  4),  originally  the  scat  of  the  Confraternitd 
(lei  Buffisti,  which  was  founded  in  12G1  and  dissolved  in  1806, 
aud  now  the  property  of  the  Societa  delle  Arti  Edificatdrie.  The 
paintings  which  once  adorned  the  interior  —  by  the  Bellini,  Car- 
paccio,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  others  —  have  perished  with  the 
exception  of  those  mentioned  at  p.  374.  The  finest  parts  of  the 
building  are  the  outer  court,  by  Fietro  Lombardi  (1481),  and  the 
fagade  in  the  inner  court  (1512).  An  elegant  double  staircase,  by 
Moro  Codacci  (1498),  ascends  to  the  first  floor,  on  which  are  the 
Sala  Maggiore,  rebuilt  by  Giorgio  Massari  in  1727-29,  and  the 
Sala  della  Croce  (altered  in  1784),  the  resting-place  since  1369  of 
the  famous  relics  of  the  Cross  brought  from  Cyprus.  The  Sala 
deir  Albcrgo  (restored  in  1905)  is  the  solitary  remnant  of  the 
Gothic  building  of  1340-54. 
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In  the  Campo  San  Rocco,  to  the  W.  of  the  choir  of  the  Frari, 
is  the  *Scuola  di  San  Rocco  (PI.  D,  E,  5),  the  house  of  the 
Fraternity  of  St.  Rochus,  which  was  founded  in  1478  and  was  the 
only  fraternity  that  escaped  dissolution  in  1806.  The  Scuola,  built 
in  1524-60  from  the  designs  of  Barf.  Buon  of  Bergamo  (1517)  by 
Sante  Lomhardi ,  Scai'pagnino ,  and  others,  possesses  a  magni- 
ficent early-Renaissance  *Fa5ade,  and  a  handsome  old  staircase. 
The  walls  of  the  lofty  rooms  are  adorned  with  56  *Pictnres  (mostly 
hastily  executed  and  in  bad  preservation)  by  lac.  Tintoretto  (1560- 
88),  whose  important  historical  position,  as  the  first  of  the  Vene- 
tian painters  to  represent  Scriptural  scenes  in  a  perfectly  natura- 
listic manner,  is  nowhere  more  distinctly  to  be  appreciated  (adm., 
see  p.  348;  good  light  only  in  the  afternoon).  Hand-catalogues  of 
the  pictures  are  provided.  —  These  paintings  and  those  in  the 
church  of  San  Rocco  (see  below)  are  described  by  Ruskin  in  the 
'Venetian  Index'  of  'The  Stones  of  Venice'. 

Lower  Hall,  ou  the  left  wall,  opposite  the  entrance:  1.  Annuncia- 
tion; 2.  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  3.  Flight  into  Egypt,  with  attractive 
landscape;  4.  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents;  5.  Mary  Magdalen,  in  a  land- 
scape under  evening- light.  On  the  altar,  Girol.  Campagna,  Statue  of 
St.  Rochus.  Right  wall:  1.  Landscape  with  St.  Mary  of  Egypt;  2.  Presen- 
tation in  the  Temple;  3.  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  —  On  the  right  side 
of  the  staircase  over  the  first  landing  is  an  *Annunciation  by  Titian, 
painted  in  1525  and  suggestive  of  'the  distance  which  separates  the  simple 
Btaidness  of  older  pictorial  forms  from  the  gorgeous  brilliancy  of  Titian's 
time'.     Opposite,  a  Visitation  by  Tintoretto. 

At  the  top,  on  the  right,  is  a  small  room  containing  an  Ecce  Homo, 
an  early  work  by  Titian.  ■ —  In  the  Large  Hall,  above  the  door  of  the 
room  just  named.  Raising  of  Lazarus;  farther  to  the  left,  Christ  feeding 
the  multitude.  At  the  altar,  St.  Rochus  in  clouds;  at  the  sides,  statues 
of  St.  Sebastian  and  John  the  Baptist,  by  Girol.  Campagna,  who  executed 
also  the  two  seated  prophets  (showing  the  influence  of  Michael  Angelo) 
at  the  ends  of  the  balustrade.  On  the  left  wall:  1.  The  Last  Supper;  2. 
Gethseraane;  3.  Resurrection  of  Christ;  4.  Baptism;  5.  Birth  of  Christ. 
On  the  opposite  wall:  1.  Temptation  of  Christ  (below,  a  portrait  of  Tin- 
toretto, 1573);  2.  Pool  ofBethesda;  3.  Ascension.  On  the  ceiling,  Moses 
smiting  the  rock,  the  Brazen  Serpent,  the  Shower  of  manna.  Handsome 
wall-panelling,  with  figures  carved  in  wood,  by  Fianta.  The  altar-reliefs 
of  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Rochus  are  by  Giov.  Marchiori  (1720).  Fine 
marble  pavement  with  inlaid  work,  restored  by  Dorigo  in  1885-90  from 
designs  by  Sarcardo.  —  The  door  to  the  right  leads  into  the  Sala  dell' 
Albergo,  containing  Tintoretto'' s  masterpiece,  a  large  *Crucifixion  of 
1565.  Opposite,  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  Mocking  of  Christ,  and  Christ  be- 
fore Pilate  (all  three  restored  in  1904).  On  the  ceiling,  St.  Rochus  in 
presence  of  God. 

The  Santdario  or  Tesoro  di  San  Rocco  (adm.  25  c.),  built  in  1775, 
contains  the  remains  of  the  old  church  treasure  of  the  brotherhood,  includ- 
ing the  'Ombreila  di  San  Rocco',  a  canopy  embellished  with  embroidery 
on  gold  brocade,  a  doge's  throne  of  1743,  two  paintings  by  Giov.  Dom. 
Tiepolo  (Hagar  in  the  Desert,  Abraham's  angelic  visitors),  and  documents 
from  the  14th  cent,  onwards. 

The  adjacent  church  of  San  Rocco  (PI.  D,  E,  4,  5)  also  con- 
tains numerous  paintings  by  Tintoretto.  The  church  dates  from 
1490,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  fine  early-Renaissance  side- 
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portal,  was  rebuilt  in  1725.    The  facade,  by  B.  Maccaruzzi,  was 

added  in  1771. 

On  the  right,  the  Annunciation,  beyond  it,  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  and 
above  the  latter,  St.  Rochus  in  the  wilderness,  all  by  Tintoretto.  Chapel 
to  the  right  of  the  choir:  Titian,  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  ascribed  hy 
Vasari  to  Giorgione.  In  the  choir,  to  the  right,  St.  Rochus  in  the 
hospital,  above,  St.  Rochus  healing  animals,  to  the  left  above.  Arrest  of 
St.  Rochus,  below.  Angel  appearing  to  the  saint  in  prison,  all  by  Tinto- 
retto. Behind  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy,  to  the  left,  Pordenone,  St. 
Seijastian,  in  fresco.  On  the  left  side  of  the  church,  Fmniani,  Expulsion 
of  the  money-changers  from  the  Temple ;  above  it,  Pordenone,  St.  Christ- 
opher and  St.  Martin  (1528). 

The  archway  adjoining  the  Scuola  leads  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Campo 
San  Pantalon  and  the  ancient  church  of  San  Pantaleone  (PI.  D,  5 ; 
Venetian,  >S'.  Pantalo)i),  rebuilt  in  1668-75  and  adorned  with  a  ceil- 
ing-painting by  Fumiani,  representing  the  martyrdom  and  glori- 
fication of  St.  Pantaleon  (ca.  1700),  On  the  first  altar  to  the  left, 
Cristof.  Solarii?),  Head  of  Christ.  The  chapel  to  the  left  of  the 
choir  (closed)  contains  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Ant.  Vivarini 
and  Giov.  Alemanni  (1444;  covered);  on  the  marble  altar,  an  En- 
tombment in  high  relief,  ascribed  to  Marino  Cedrino  (1460). 

Crossing  the  Ponte  Santa  Margarita  (Venetian  for  S.  Marghe- 
rita),  and  traversing  the  long  Campo  Santa  Margherita  (PI.  D,  5,  6), 
we  reach  the  Carmelite  convent-church  of  — 

Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  (PI.  D,  6),  known  as  /  Carmini, 
built  in  the  Gothic  style  in  1290-1348  and  modernized  in  the 
17th  century. 

Beside  the  side-entrance  on  the  left,  *Pieta,  with  the  kneeling  donors 
Pederigo  da  Montefeltro  and  Battista  Sforza  (p.  583)  and  their  son,  a 
bronze  relief  from  Urbino  (ca.  1474),  by  Andrea  Verrocchio  (or  more  pro- 
bably an  early  work  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci?).  By  the  2nd  altar  on  the 
right,  Lorenzo  Lotto,  St.  Nicholas  with  three  angels  and  SS.  John  the 
Baptist  and  Lucy  on  clouds,  painted  in  1529,  showing  solidity  of  handling 
and  a  true  sense  of  beauty  (damaged).  —  Over  the  2nd  altar  in  the  right 
aisle,  Cima  da  Conegliano,  *Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  saints  (1504); 
4th  altar,  Tintoretto,  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  a  youthful  work. 

On  the  N.E.  side  of  the  church  is  the  Scuola  del  Carmini 
(PI.  D,  5,  6;  17th  cent.),  with  five  ceiling-paintings  by  Tiepolo  (best 
light  10-10.30  a.m.);  adm.  by  the  side-entrance,  see  p.  348. 

"VVe  may  now  proceed  to  the  S.  by  the  Calle  delle  Pazienze,  cross- 
ing the  Rio  di  San  Barnaba,  and  then  follow  the  first  cross-street 
(Calle  Lunga)  to  the  right  and  the  Calle  Avogaria  to  the  church  of  — 

San  Sebastiano  (PI.  C,  5),  erected  in  1506-48  by  Scar- 
jjagnino  and  well  restored  in  1867  et  seq.,  which  contains  ex- 
cellent works  (1555-65)  by  Paolo  Veronese  (p.  352)  and  his  tomb. 
Open  10-4  (comp.  p.  347 ;  adm.  50  c);  the  nearest  steamboat  stations 
are  Fondamenta  delle  Zattere  and  Magazzini  Generali  (p.  344;  No.  5). 

On  the  Right,  beside  the  1st  altar:  St.  Nicholas,  a  small  and  'ate 
work  by  Titian  (15G3);  2nd,  Madonna  with  saints,  a  small  picture  by 
Paolo  Veronese;  4th,  Christ  on  the  Cross,  and  the  Maries,  by  P.  Vero- 
nese; Monument  of  Livio  Podacataro   (d.  1555),   Aichbishop   of  Cyprus, 
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by  lac.  Sansovino.  —  Choir.  *Altar- piece,  Madonna  in  glory,  below, 
St.  Sebastian  and  four  other  saints ;  on  the  wall  to  the  right,  *Martyrdom 
of  St.  Sebastian ;  to  the  left,  *Martyrdom  of  SS.  Mark  and  Marcellinus 
(restored) ,  all  three  by  P.  Veronese.  In  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the 
choir  is  a  fine  pavement  of  ma.iolica  tiles  from  Faenza  (1510).  — ■  Organ. 
On  the  outside  of  the  folding  doors,  the  Purification  of  Mary,  on  the  in- 
side, the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  both  by  P.  Veronese.  To  the  right,  the  bust 
of  the  master  (d.  1588),  with  the  inscription  below  it :  'Paulo  Caliario 
Veronensi  pictori,  naturx  xmulo,  artis  miraculo,  superstlti  fatis, 
fama  victuro\  In  front,  his  tomb.  — ■  Sacristt.  Ceiling-paintings  by 
Veronese  (1555),  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  figures  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists. —  Farther  on  in  the  church,  in  the  next  chapel  on  the  right: 
1st  altar,  Bust  of  the  Procurator  Marcantonio  Grimani  (d.  1565),  by  Al. 
Vittoria;  in  the  following  chapel.  Baptism  of  Christ,  hy  Paolo  Veronese 
(restored).  Beautiful  ceiling-paintings  representing  the  history  of  Esther, 
also  by  Paolo,  aided  by  his  brother  Benedetto  Caliari. 

A  little  to  the  W.  is  the  former  Cam.po  cli  Marte  (PI.  B,  5),  a 
large  meadow  surrounded  with  avenues  of  trees.  Adjacent  is  the 
the  harbour  at  the  Stazione  Marittima  (p.  353;  steamer,  see 
p.  344). 

We  may  return  from  San  Sebastiano  hy  the  Calle  Balastro  and 
the  sunny  Fondamenta  delle  Zattere  (PI.  D,  E,  7),  which  skirts 
the  Griudecca  Canal  (p.  410)  and  affords  a  pretty  view  of  the  Keden- 
tore  (p.  410).  The  church  of  San  Trovaso  (PI.  E,  6),  near  this 
quay,  was  completed  in  the  late-Renaissance  style  in  1590. 

Interior.  In  the  right  transept  is  a  fine  early -Renaissance  altar- 
frontal,  with  angels  bearing  musical  instruments  and  the  instruments  of 
the  Passion,  perhaps  by  Agostino  di  D>iccio(?).  —  The  high-altar-piece 
is  a  Temj)tation  of  St.  Anthony,  by  Tintoretto  (1577),  by  whom  is  also 
the  hiarhly  realistic  Last  Supper  in  the  left  transept.  In  the  chapel  to 
the  left  of  the  choir,  *Iac.  Bellini  (or,  according  to  some  critics  lacobello 
del  Fiore),  Equestrian  portrait  of  St.  Chrysogonus. 

This  church  stands  on  the  border-line  between  the  'Nicolotti'  and  the 
'Castellani',  the  two  factions  into  which  the  Venetians  are  divided  (see 
H.  F.  Broicri's  'Life  on  the  Lagoons').  The  father  and  godfather  of  a 
child  christened  here,  if  of  opposite  factions,  leave  the  church  by  differ- 
ent doors. 

On  the  quay  itself  lie  the  Pal.  GiasfmianiRecanati  (No.  1402), 
with  a  number  of  antique  works  in  marble,  including  a  fine  Attic 
funeral  relief,  and  the  church  of  I  Gesuati  (PI.  E,  7)  or  Santa 
Maria  del  Rosario,  built  in  1726-43  by  Giorgio  Massari. 

The  ceiling  of  the  church  is  adorned  with  *Frescoes  by  G.  B.  Tievolo, 
representing  the  institution  of  the  festival  of  the  rosary  (in  the  middle), 
with  a  vision  of  the  Madonna  and  the  glorification  of  St.  Dominic.  By 
the  3rd  altar  to  the  left  is  a  Crucifixion,  by  lac.  Tintoretto,  and  by  the 
1st  altar  to  the  right  is  a  Madonna,  with  St.  Clara  and  two  Dominican 
nuns,  by  Tiepolo. 

Close  by  are  two  steamer- stations,  one  for  steamers  to  and 
from  the  Piazzetta  and  one  for  those  crossing  to  the  Giudecca  (see 
p.  344).  The  street  to  the  right  of  the  church  (Rioterra  di  Sant' 
Agnese)  leads  to  the  Campo  della  Carita  and  the  Academy  (p.  370). 
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g.  Prom  the  Carapo  della  Carita  to  Santa  Maria  della 
Salute.  San  Giorgio  Maggiore.  Giudecca. 
From  the  Campo  della  Carita  fp.  369;  Accademia  steamboat 
station,  see  p.  344)  we  turn  to  the  left  into  the  Kiotcrra  di  Sant' 
Agnese;  we  here  turn  to  the  left  again  almost  immediately  into 
the  Calle  Nuova  di  Sant'  Agnese  and  then  go  straight  on  througli 
the  Piscina  del  Forner  and  the  Calle  della  Chiesa  to  the  Fonda- 
menta  Venier.  From  the  end  of  the  last  we  proceed  to  the  left 
through  the  Calle  di  San  Cristoforo,  the  Calle  Barbaro,  and  tlie 
Calle  del  Bastion  to  the  Campo  San  Gregorio  with  the  Abbey  Church 
of  that  name  (p.  377);  thence  we  follow  the  Calle  dell'  Abbazia  to 
the  right  to  the  Rioterra  Catecumeni,  whence  the  Ponte  della  Salute 
leads  to  the  old  convent-church  of  — 

*Santa  Maria  della  Salute  (PI.  F,  G,  6 ;  closed  in  the  after- 
noon, comp.  p.  347;  side-entrance  to  the  left),  at  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  Canal  Grande.    This  spacious  dome-covered  church,  erected 
i    in  1631-56  by  Bald.  Longhena  in  commemoration  of  the  plague 
\  in  1630,  and  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  (p.  409)  are  the  most  conspi- 
cuous objects  in  the  view  from  the  Piazzetta.     The  octagonal  cen- 
tral portion  of  Santa  Maria,  which  has  a  portal  in  the  style  of  a 
,  Roman  triumphal  arch,  is  surrounded  by  an  ambulatory  and  flank- 
',  ed  by  six  hexagonal  side-chapels.   The  principal  dome,  round  with- 
1  out  but  octagonal  within,  rises  above  a  drum  pierced  by  sixteen 
i  large  round-arched  windows.    On  the  S.  side  of  the  church,  above 
'  the  square  choir  with  its  rectangular  altar-recess,  is  a  second  dome, 
flanked  by  two   square   towers.     The   interior   contains  excellent 
works  by  Titian  (from  Santo  Spirito). 

Chapels  on  the  Right:  1.  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  2.  Assump- 
tion, 3.  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  all  by  Luca  Giordano.  In  the  last  Chapel 
ON  THE  Left:  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Titian,  commissioned  in 
1.51i  but  entirely  repainted  by  the  master  at  an  advanced  age.  The  an- 
tique monolithic  columns  by  which  the  vaulting  of  the  choir  is  supported 
are  from  Pola  in  Istria.  —  The  Choir  contains  excellent  late-Renaissance 
stalls.  On  the  high-altar,  the  Virgin  banishing  the  demons  of  the  plague, 
a  group  in  marble  by  Giusto  le  Cotirt;  to  the  left,  a  large  candelabrum 
in  bronze  by  Atidrea  d'Alessandro  Bresciano  (1570),  of  admirable  work- 
manship. On  the  ceiling  behind  the  altar  are  eight  Medallions  with  por- 
traits of  the  Evangelists  and  fathers  of  the  church  by  Titian;  the  large 
pictures  hy  Sal viati.  —  Outer  Sacristy:  Picta,  a  relief  by  TiiUio  Lom- 
hardii'f);  kneeling  statue  of  Doge  Agostino  Barbarigo  (1486-1501),  from  liis 
tomb.  —  Large  Sacristy:  end-wall,  to  the  right,  SS.  Rochus,  Jerome,  and 
Sebastian  by  Girolamo  da  Treviso ;  on  tlic  window-wall,  Marco  Basaiti, 
St.  Sebastian,  Tintoretto,  *Marriage  at  Cana  (1561).  Next  the  altar, 
C'ristof.  Casein,  Madonna  cntlironcd  witli  saints  (1195).  Over  the  altar, 
Titian,  *St.  Mark  and  four  other  saints  (painted  in  1512  for  tlio  church 
of  Santo  Spirito;  still  reminiscent  of  Giorgione  and  Palma),  distinguished 
by  its  fine  colouring  and  the  noble  heads  of  the  saints.  *Cciling-paint- 
ings:  Cain  and  Abel,  Abraham  and  Isaac,  David  and  Goliath,  by  Titian, 
painted  about  1513  for  Santo  Spirito  under  the  iniluence  of  Correggio. 

Between  this  church  and  the  Doyana  di  Mare  (p.  377)  is  the 
convent,  built  by  Longhena  in  1670-72,  now  the  Sj^^cula  (obscrva- 
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tory)  and  Seminario  Patriareale  (PI.  G,  6).  Tlie  latter  contains  a 
few  Rcnlpturef?  and  a  small  collection  of  pictures  (adm.,  see  p.  348). 

The  Sculpture  Collection  occupies  tlie  pronndfloor  (on  the  N.  side 
nf  the  court).  On  the  entrance-wall  of  the  Oratory  is  the  tomb  of  lac. 
Sansovino,  formerly  in  San  Geminiano  fp.  3.54),  surmounted  hy  a  terra- 
cotta bust  of  the  painter  hv  Al.  Vittnria.  The  oratory  contains  also  an 
eleprant  tabernacle  by  Tidlio  Lombardi  fa  vonthfnl  work).  On  the  altar 
of  the  adjoinina:  Sacristy  are  high-reliefs  of  St.  Catharine  (I.)  and  St.  Ce- 
cilia (r.).  1)V  Ant.  LnmhayyJi. 

The  Picture  Collection  (formei-ly  known  as  the  G-alleria  Manfre- 
dini)  is  on  the  first  floor.  Opposite  the  entrance,  Giorgiorte.  Apollo  and 
Daphne  (retouched) ;  to  the  left,  Beccafnini  (ascribed  to  Baldassare  Pe- 
ruzzi),  Penelone;  to  the  rigrht,  below,  Albertinelli  (ascribed  to  Fra  Bar- 
tolomeo),  Madonna;  opposite  the  windows,  Holy  Family  with  an  an^el, 
a  copy,  with  variations,  by  Marco  d'Ogoinno  of  Leon,  da  "Vinci's  Madonna 
of  the  Grotto,  in  the  Louvre:  below,  FiUv^ino  Lippi,  Christ  and  Mary 
Maardalen  (on  tlie  left),  and  the  Samaritan  Woman  (on  the  riarht).  —  The 
Refectory  contains  a  fresco  of  Christ  at  Emmaus,  by  Tiepnio. 

"We  may  now  return  across  the  Grand  Canal  (tra^hetto,  comp. 
p.  343)  or  proceed  to  the  S.W.  to  the  church  of  Santo  Spirito 
(P1.F,7),  which  contains  a  fine  paintinjr  of  Christ  between  SS. Eras- 
mus and  Secundus,  by  Giov.  Buonconsifflio  (1534;  over  the  first 
altar  on  the  rio^ht).  —  A  little  to  the  N.W.  is  the  Fondamenta  delle 
Zattere,  with  the  church  of  the  Gesuati  (see  p.  407). 

Opposite  the  Piazzetta  to  the  S.,  and  S.E.  of  the  Dog:ana  di 
Mare  (about  Y^  M.  from  both  these  points),  is  the  small  island  of 
San  Giorgio  Maggiore  (traghetto,  see  p.  343;  steamboat  No.  5, 
p.  344),  with  — 

*San  Giorgio  Maggiore  (PI.  H,  7),  a  domed  cruciform 
church  with  apses  termiiiatinjf  the  transepts,  beffunbv  PaUadio  in 
1.565.  The  choir  (1584-89)  and  the  facade  (1602-10),  with  only 
one  order  of  columns  (comp.  p.  350),  were  added  by  Ant.  Palliari. 

Interior  ("when  closed,  ring-  on  the  ripht).  Over  the  door,  a  portrait 
of  Pope  Pins  VII.,  who  was  elected  by  a  conclave  of  cardinals  held  here 
in  1800.  Over  the  2nd  altar  to  the  right.  Crucifix  in  wood,  by  Miche- 
Zos3o(?);  3rd,  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Daraianus:  4th  (in  the  tran- 
sept). Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  the  two  last  bv  Tintnrctto.  —  Choir. 
In  front,  two  brass  candelabra,  by  Niccoletto  Foccatagliata  (1.598):  (r.) 
*Last  Supper,  (1.)  Gathering  the  Manna,  both  by  Tintoretto:  on  the  high- 
altar,  a  gronn  in  bronze  by  Girolnmo  Camnaeinfi.  representing  the  Sa- 
viour on  a  gilded  globe  borne  by  the  four  Evangelists,  beside  them,  two 
angels.  The  reliefs  on  the  sumptuous  baroque  *Cboir  Stalls  represent 
scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Benedict,  by  Gogp.  Gfitti:  the  lectern  was 
executed  by  a  Flemish  artist,  Albert  deBrnJe  (in98).  —  At  the  altar  to 
the  left  of  the  choir,  Pesurrection.  by  Tintoretto,  with  the  family  of 
the  Morosini.  —  Left  Transept:  St.  Stenhen  .  also  bv  Tintoretto.  — 
Small  Sacristy:  over  the  altar.  Pietro  Lomhardi,  St.  Mark:  Aiit.  Rizso(7), 
St.  George.  —  Cappella  dei  Morti:   Tintoretto.  *Entombnient. 

An  easy  wooden  staircase  leads  from  the  choir  to  the  summit  of  the 
Campanile  (195  ft.),  the  **Vibw  from  which  is  the  tinest  in  Venice,  ex- 
celling even  that  from  the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark  (comp.  p.  359). 

The  Benedictine  Monastery  (no  admission),  now  partly  a  bar- 
rack, founded  in  982  and  rebuilt  by  Palladia,  has  a  fine  refectory 
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(1559)  and  cloister  (1579),  the  upper  part  of  which  is  from  another 
liaiid.    Ihe  fine  staircase  is  by  Bald.  Lono-hena  (1644) 

The  adjoining  island  of  Giudecca>l.  C-H,  7,  8),  separated 
irom  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  by  the  narrow  Canale  delta  Grazia 
and  from  the  mam  part  of  the  city  by  the  Giudecca  Canal,  which 
IS  1  M.  long  and  nearly  1/4  M.  wide  at  its  widest  part,  lies  opposite 
the  Fondamenta  delle  Zattere  (p.  407;  steamboat  No.  6    p   344) 
Lnder  the  name  of  Spinalunga  this  island  was  at  one' time  the 
Jewish  quarter;  it  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  villas  and  gardens 
of  the  nobih    and  is  now  a  growing  industrial  quarter.    In  the  E 
iiait  of  the  island,  near  the  steamboat  station  of  Santa  Croce  (No  5 
p.  .^44),  stands  the  formerly  Franciscan  church  of  the  — 

*Redent6re  (PI.  F,  8),  begun  in  1577  by  Palladio  after  the 
great  plague  of  1576  but  not  finished  until  1592.  This  much 
vaunted  edifice  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  of  Palladio's  churches 
with  a  handsome  flight  of  steps  on  the  strictly  classicist  facade  and 
two  slender  round  towers  beyond  the  dome  above  the  crossing.  The 
aisieless  interior  is  especially  charming. 

Right :   ,^i<l  Chapel,  Scourginp:,  Tintoretto.     On  tub  Left •  1st  Chan 
4c^":,'r  D^'n   tT""-  JV'""""*  "^t'-''  hif,h-Hltar,  Bearing  of  Ihe  Cr« 
*Ch d  t  ,;„  1 1,    P  L      "•  ^Qc'^f '  r''^^-''  '"  ">''^*''«  ^y  G*"'«-  ^razza;  above, 
vaana         Tho'^^'  "^'^^  SS  Mark  an,l  Francis,  fine  bronze  figures  by  Ca^n- 

.UHl  otheis,  erroneously  attributed  to  Riov.  Bellini  (covered;  fee  30  c.). 

h.  Excursions. 

bv  ?/p?^„v*^  *^"  islands  in  the  Lagima  Veveta  (v.  29fi)  may  be  visited 
P  aS  moro'p3-/-''-  !^-  '  ^"^-  ^^'•«°  ''^'■^'■'''^  ^^i'l  fi"''  a  motor-launch 
ami  when  thP  H  I,?  •''"^  ^°'  «'Y,"'''''°"''  "^  '^"^  ^''"^tf'-  I"  «^1°>  ^'^ather 
t  tV^r  V  si^  tn  ^H^.f  '^f^r"";able  a  trip  in  a  gondola  is  very  attractive, 
S-'cd  rcomn  I  il]«<int_,'«lands  only  gondolas  with  numbers  should  be  en^ 
Vv  no  ^m  l,i  'L  .  \  ^"^  a  whole  day's  excursion  provisions,  including 
oV  the  fi  ,  a  ?l  -^''"-  ^  ^"f  ^^^  stringent  regulations  in  the  vicinity 
01  tiie  toits  (Lido,  Torcello,  etc.),  corap.  p.  xv. 

1.  A  visit  to  the  Lido,  with  its  numerous  hotels  (p.  341),  villas 
and  pleasure-resorts,  is  the  favourite  excursion  from  Venice,  but  it 
IS  not  recommended  on  Sundays.  Since  1872  the  Lido  has  been 
visited  by  the  Venetians  for  sea-bathing  and  it  now  ranks  with 
viareggio  (p.  145)  and  Rimini  among  the  most  fashionable  bathing- 
resorts  in  Italy.  The  passage  across  is  specially  beautiful  early  Tn 
the  morning  or  shortly  before  sunset.  Steamboats  (Nos.  1-4),  see 
pp.  .54 J,  J44  A  gondola  takes  V,  hr.  (two  gondoliers  desirable  at 
all  times  and  necessary  in  wind). 

The  two  chief  lines  of  steamers  (Nos.  2  and  1)  ply  to  the  landing- 
j)  ace  of  Santa  Maria  Elisahetta  di  Lido  (PI.  B,  1),  beside  the  little 
cnurcliot  that  name,  whence  a  tramway  runs  in  summer  by  a  circular 
course  to  the  Excelsior  Palace  (PI.  a,  A  4 ;  p.  341).  At  other  seasons 
the  tramwa^y  runs  only  to  the  Gran  Viale  a  Mare  (10  c;  no  gratuity), 
iiie  Viale  Vittorio  Emanuele  Terzo,  a  shady  road  Hanked  with  villas, 
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leads  across  the  island  from  the  landing-place,  past  the  unimportant 
Aqiiarium  (PI.  C,  1;  adm.  1  fr.)  and  the  Open-Air  Theatre,  to  the 
(^8  min.)  Stahilimento  dei  Bagni  (PI.  C,  2),  enlarged  in  1908,  on 
the  Gran  Viale  a  Mare,  which  skirts  the  sea. 

This  establishment,  including  shops,  a  view-terrace,  and  a  caf^-re- 
staurant  (L.  3,  D.  -1  fr.,  incl.  wine  50  c.  more),  is  the  rallying-point  of 
visitors  in  summer  (height  of  the  season  July  and  Aug.;  temperature  of 
tJie  water  68-80°  Fahr.).  In  spring  and  autumn  the  bathing-establishment 
proper  is  visited  almost  exclusively  by  foreigners,  most  of  whom  come 
from  Venice.  Bath  (ladies  to  the  left,  gentlemen  to  the  right)  1  fr.  20  c, 
less  to  subscribers  and  to  those  who  take  tickets  at  the  Venice  office  of 
steamboat-line  No.  2  (p.  344);  private  plunge-bath  (salt  or  fresh  water) 
2  fr. ;  for  taking  care  of  valuables  10  c. ;  fee  to  attendant  10  o.    In  summer 
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the  beach  is  occupied  by  long  rows  of  balhing-boxos  (capanne),  belong- 
ing to  the  Societa  dei  Bagni  di  Lido  and  to  the  municipality.  The  latter 
(Capanne  del  Comune)  are  the  cheaper. 

The  Gran  Viale  a  Mare  leads  to  the  S.W.  from  the  bathing- 
establishment,  past  the  Culonia  Bagni  Marini  (PI.  B,  3),  or  marine 
hospital,  the  dismantled  Forte  Quattro  Fontane,  and  the  (1  M.) 
Excelsior  Palace,  with  a  bathing-establishment  (bath  2  fr.)  and  a 
large  terrace  on  the  sea  for  pigeon-shooting  (Tiro  al  Piccione), 
to  {S^/ 2  ^i--)  Malamocco  (see  below).  Malamocco  may  be  reached 
direct  from  Santa  Maria  Elisabetta  in  I'/g  br.  by  a  road  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  island. 

"^  The  little  island  of  San  Ldzzaro,  IV4  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
Riva  degli  Schiavoni  (p.  367)  and  72  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Santa  Maria 
Elisabetta,  is  visited  in  summer  by  steamboat  No.  3  (p.  344),  which 
passes  the  islet  of  San  Sdrvolo  or  San  Servilio,  with  the  lunatic 
asylum  for  men  (manic(imio);  or  a  gondola  may  be  taken  from  the 
Molo  or  from  the  Lido  (advisable  in  the  latter  case  only  when  the 
tide  is  coming  in).  The  island,  which  owes  its  name  to  a  former 
lazar-house  or  lepers'  hospital,  has  since  1716  belonged  to  the 
Armenian  Mechitarist  order,  which  was  founded  at  Constantinople 
in  1701  by  the  monk  Peter  Bedrossian  (1676-1745),  surnamed 
'Mechitar'  or  'the  Comforter'.  The  convent,  in  which  Lord  Byron 
studied  Armenian  in  1816,  the  church  (rebuilt  in  1883  after  a  fire), 
with  its  conspicuous  tower,  and  the  Armenian  church-services  offer 
many  points  of  interest.  The  library  contains  about  2000  old  Ar- 
menian MSS.  and  30,000  printed  vols.,  including  Armenian  trans- 
lations of  the  principal  works  in  other  languages.  Visitors  are 
conducted  by  a  monk  (gratuity  to  the  gate-porter  only). 

3.  A  trip  to  Chioggia  (18 '/a  M.)  affords  an  attractive  survey 
of  the  S.  and  larger  half  of  the  lagoon.  The  lagoon  steamer 
(No.  2;  p.  344)  traverses  either  the  Cunale  della  Grazia  (p.  410) 
or  the  Canal  Orfdno,  to  the  S.E.  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  be- 
tween the  islets  of  San  Servolo  (see  above)  and  La  Grazia  (with 
a  consumption-hospital).  The  latter  channel  is  the  alleged  scene 
of  the  repulse  of  King  Pepin  in  809  (p.  297).  —  Leaving  the  Sacca 
Sf'ssola  at  some  distance  to  the  riglit  the  steamer  passes  the  old 
convent-islands  of  San  Clemenfe  (right;  with  a  lunatic  asylum  for 
women)  and  Santo  Spirito  (left;  with  a  powder-magazine)  and 
coasts  the  barren  islet  of  Poveglia,  the  ancient  Popilia  (p.  296). 

5  M.  Malamocco,  a  town  of  3000  inhab.,  with  a  dilapidated 
palace  of  the  Podesta  and  extensive  market-gardens  (vegetables, 
melons,  etc.),  is  situated  near  the  site  of  the  island  of  Malamocco, 
which  bore  the  ancient  capital  of  the  confederates  (p.  296)  but  was 
engulfed  by  the  sea  towards  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  — 
We  skirt  the  coast,  passing  a  large  new  fort,  to  (T'/j  M.)  Alberoni, 
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near  the  Porto  di  Malamocco  (p.  353),  the  channel  (three  light- 
houses) between  the  Litorale  di  Lido  and  the  Litorale  di  Pellestrina, 
which  is  defended  by  two  forts  and  is  protected  from  the  sea  by  a 
mole  (diga),  about  1^/4  M.  in  length. 

10  JVl.  San  Fietro  in  Volta  and  Portosecco  are  poor  fishing- 
villages  near  the  ancient  Alhiola,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  very  narrow 
Litorale  di  Pellestrina  {l^j^  M.  in  length),  which  is  defended  by 
three  new  forts.  —  I3Y2  ^- -f'^^^^s^^^^^  (^tabilimento  Maddalena), 
a  decayed  town  (4100  inhab.),  has  good  sea- baths,  boat- building, 
marlcet-gardens,  and  lace-making  (comp.  p.  346).  The  Museo  Jesu- 
rum,  near  the  quay,  contains  a  collection  of  lace.  —  We  then  skirt 
the  Murazzi  (p.  296),  strong  bulwarks  of  masonry  (Istrian  marble) 
constructed  in  1716-51,  40-50  ft.  thick  and  descending  towards  the 
sea  in  four  terraces.  To  the  left,  through  the  Porto  di  Chioggia 
(two  forts),  the  channel  between  the  Litorale  di  Pellestrina  and  the 
Lido  di  Sottomarina  (see  below),  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  sea,  enliven- 
ed with  the  coloured  sails  of  the  numerous  small  craft  of  Chioggia. 

18 1/2  M-  Chioggia  {Alb.  Luna,  near  the  quay,  Alh.  Gobbo, 
Corso  Vittorio  Emauuele,  both  mediocre,  bargain  advisable),  the 
ancient  Clugia  Major  (p.  296),  situated  near  the  S.  end  of  the  la- 
goon, was  conquered  at  an  early  date  by  Venice  and  at  the  battle 
of  Chioggia  in  1379  was  destroyed  by  the  Genoese.  It  is  now  the 
cliief  iisliing-port  of  Italy  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  with  21,400 
inhab.,  who  speak  a  dialect  of  their  own.  This  ancient  and  pictur- 
esque town  is  the  delight  of  artists. 

Quitting  the  quay  we  turn  to  the  left  at  a  column  with  the  lion 
of  St.  Mark  (p.  297),  cross  the  lofty  stone  bridge  over  the  Vena 
(see  below),  and  proceed  straight  on  over  the  Canale  di  San  Do- 
■menico,  the  harbour,  to  the  church  of  San  Domenico ,  which  con- 
tains Vitt.  Carpaccio's  last  work  (St.  Paul;  1520).  —  Ketracing  our 
steps  we  follow  the  Fondamenta  San  Domenico,  to  the  S.  of  the 
harbour,  turn  to  the  right  at  the  ferry  to  Sottomarina  (see  below), 
and  cross  the  picturesque  canal  of  La  Vena  to  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  the  main  street.  The  Cathedral  (rebuilt  in  the  17th 
cent.),  the  Campanile  (195  ft.),  and  the  little  Gothic  church  of 
San  Martino  (1392),  three  brick  buildings  near  the  S.  end  of  the 
street,  form  a  picturesque  group.  Behind,  on  the  canal  beside  the 
Giardino  Pubblico,  is  a  picturesque  Stone  Parapet  of  the  17th 
cent.,  with  the  Madonna  della  Marina,  a  highly  revered  statue.  — 
A  stone  bridge  of  the  15th  cent,  crosses  the  canal  to  the  station  of 
the  railway  to  Rovigo  (p.  458). 

A  steam-ferry  (5  c.)  plies  every  5  min.  from  the  harbour  to  the  small 
village  of  Sottomarina  (Stabilimento  Balneare  Marghcrita),  the  ancient 
Clugia  Minor,  with  sea- baths  and  market-gardens,  situated  ou  the  Lido 
di  Hottomaritia ,  which  is  protected  from  the  sea  by  'murazzi'  and  low 
sand-dunes. 
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4.  Steamers  (No.  7;  p.  344)  i^ly  from  the  Foiulamente  Nuove 
(Pi.  H,  3)  to  San  Michele  anU  iVIukano.  Tlie  island  ol  San 
Michele,  ^/^  M.  to  the  JM.E.  of  Venice,  was  formerly  the  site  of  a 
L'amalduleusian  convent,  the  garden  of  which,  together  with  the 
neighbouring  islet  of  fSau  Cristoforu  delta  I'aec,  has  served  as 
a  cemetery  (CiimteroJ  since  1S13.  The  entrance  to  the  cemetery 
is  to  the  right  in  the  cloisters;  on  Nov.  1st  and  2nd  a  bridge-ol- 
boats  connects  it  with  the  i'ondameute  Nuove. 

To  the  left  of  the  cloisters  stands  the  church  of  fSau  Michele, 
built  by  Moro  t'oducci  in  1469-78,  a  basilica  with  a  cassetted 
ceiling,  next  to  San  (iiobbe  (p.  385;  and  San  Zaccaria  (p.  389;  the 
oldest  Kenaissance  church  in  Venice.  To  the  left  of  the  vestibule 
is  the  tasteful  little  (Jappella  Emiliana,  erected  by  Gugl.  l>erga- 
masco  in  1527-43,  with  three  *Keliefs  in  the  style  of  Andrea  San- 
soviuo  (by  trio  v.  Ant.  AprileV),  and  in  the  vestibule  Era  Paolo 
Sarpi's  tomb  (see  liobertsou's  'Era  Paolo  Sarpi';.  6r.  F.  li.  James 
(d.  1860),  the  novelist,  Eugene  tSckayler  (d.  1890),  and  Jttawdon 
Broivii  are  buried  in  the  Protestant  Cemetery. 

Murano,  a  quiet  town  with  5000  inhab.,  lies  ^4  M.  to  the 
N.E.  of  Venice.  Since  1292  it  has  been  the  exclusive  seat  of  the 
Venetian  glass  industry,  which  was  introduced  from  Grrado  (p.  430) 
in  the  early  middle  ages,  attained  its  zenith  in  the  15th  and  16th 
cent.,  but  declined  after  the  17th  cent,  owing  to  the  preference  of 
customers  for  the  harder  clear  glass  of  foreign  makers.  At  the 
height  of  its  prosperity  Murano  had  an  independent  government 
and  minted  its  own  coins  (p.  400).  Its  splendid  palaces  have  vanish- 
ed, leaving  scarcely  a  trace,  and  its  gardens,  once  the  favourite  resort 
of  Venetian  artists  and  scholars,  are  replaced  by  vineyards.  Theglass- 
works  (p.  346;  are,  of  course,  closed  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

From  the  steamboat  station  of  Colonna,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the 
island,  we  follow  the  Eondamenta  del  Vetrai  straight  on  to  (6  min.) 
San  PiETRo  Martire,  a  simple  and  spacious  basilica  of  1509. 

Intkiuor.  To  the  I'ight,  (jiovanni  ISeUini,  Madonna  enthroned  with 
SS.  Augustine  and  Mark,  the  kneeling  JJugc  Ag.  iiarbarigo,  and  angelic 
musicians  (1188;  injured);  to  the  left,  near  the  sacristy  door,  Marco  Jia- 
naiti  {'/} ,  ^Vssuniptiou  ot  the  Virgin,  in  a  beautiful  landscape.  —  In  the 
sacristy  are  stalls  by  I'aolo  Uorandu  (a  jiupil  of  Brustoloni),  with  Biblical 
scenes  aud  half-lengths  of  Itoman  einjjcrors  and  heroes. 

We  now  cross  the  main  canal  by  the  Ponte  Vivariui  and  follow 
either  the  Eondamenta  Sebastiano  Venier  to  the  left  to  the  former 
conventual  church  of  (Santa  Ataria  deyli  Angeli,  which  has  a 
higli-altar-piece  by  Pordenoiie  (Assumption,  showing  Titian's  in- 
liuenc(y,  or  the  Eondamenta  Cavour  to  the  right,  with  the  canal  on 
our  left,  passing  the  Aluseo  steamboat  station,  to  the  — 

MusKu  t'lvico  Vetkario,  in  the  JVlunicipio,  an  interesting  ex- 
hibition of  the  products  of  the  glass-industry  (open  8-6,  Oct.-March 
9-4;  adm.  50  c.,  Sun.  free;. 
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Thence  we  go  on  to  the  church  of  Santi  Maria  e  Donato,  a 
building  of  very  ancient  origin,  said  to  have  been  completed  about 
970,  but  largely  rebuilt  since  1100  and  thoroiighly  restored  in  1858- 
73,  with  a  fine  choir. 

The  Interior  is  iu  the  form  of  a  basilica  with  nave  and  aisles,  with 
transepts  resting  on  jjiers.  The  open  roof  is  borne  by  columns  of  Greek 
marble.  The  mosaic  pavement,  which  resembles  that  of  St.  Mark's,  bears 
t'he  date  1140.  In  the  left  aisle,  over  the  door,  Madonna  with  saints  and 
angels ,  by  Lazsaro  Bastiani  (1184) ;  to  the  left,  coloured  relief  in  wood 
of  yt.  Donatus  (1310),  with  the  kneeling  donors ;  in  the  more  elevated 
chapel  adjoining  is  a  Roman  tombstone  of  the  family  Acilia,  formerly 
used  as  a  font.  In  the  apse,  a  Byzantine  mosaic  of  the  interceding  Ma- 
donna (12th  cent.);  below  it,  frescoes  of  the  15th  century. 

5.  An  excursion  to  Bueano  and  Torcello,  situated  on  two 
islands  about  5  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Venice,  is  interesting  to  students 
of  art.  Preferable  to  the  regular  lagoon-steamer  (No.  4;  p.  344) 
is  the  excursion-steamer  (No.  3,  p.  344).  The  latter  sails  round  the 
island  Sant'  Elena  {^.  368)  and  jjasses  those  of  Certosa  (right) 
and  Sqn  Pietro  (left;  p.  396).  It  proceeds,  leaving  San  Michele 
and  Murano  at  some  distance,  to  the  N.E.  past  Mazzorbo,  the  an- 
cient Maiurbium ,  the  malarious  cemetery -islet  of  Burano,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  wooden  bridge.    In  IY4  hr.  we  reach  — 

Burano  [Alb.  Roma,  on  the  Rio  di  Mezzo,  clean),  a  pictui*- 
esque  fishing-town  with  5100  inhabitants.  About  5  min.  from  the 
quay,  by  the  Rio  di  Mezzo,  is  the  Piazzo  Umberto  Primo,  No.  4a 
in  which  (on  the  left)  is  the  interesting  Royal  School  of  Lace- 
making  (p.  346),  which  employs  about  400  girls.  Venetian  lace, 
famed  far  and  wide  in  the  15-17th  cent.,  was  afterwards  supersed- 
ed by  Flemish  and  French  lace,  but  the  foundation  of  this  school 
in  1872  has  given  it  a  new  vogue.  Besides  the  ordinary  pillow-lace 
with  regular,  almost  geometrical  patterns,  the  more  costly  point- 
lace  or  Burano  lace  is  made  here.  —  Opposite  is  the  church  of 
San  Alartino,  with  a  lofty  leaning  campanile  and  paintings  by 
Girol.  da  Santa  Croce  (St.  Mark  and  four  other  saints;  1501)  and 
Gr.  B.  Tiepolo  (Crucifixion;  injured).  In  the  sacristy  is  shown  some 
16th  cent,  point-lace. 

To  the  S.  of  Burano,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Litorale  Sant' 
Erasmo  (p.  416),  is  the  islet  of  San  Francesco  del  Beserto,  shaded  by 
lofty  cypresses  but  exposed  to  malaria.  An  ancient  tradition  identifies 
this  island  as  the  residence  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  after  his  return  from 
tlie  East  in  1220.  The  Franciscan  monastery,  founded  here  in  1228,  has 
a  pretty  loggia  in  the  second  cloisters. 

After  an  hour's  halt  the  excursion-steamer  goes  on  to  Torcello, 
a  solitary  island  to  the  N.  of  Burano,  with  extensive  vineyards. 
The  quay  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  beside  two  churches  and  a 
oampanile,  the  only  relics  of  the  ancient  town  of  Altinum  (p.  296). 

The  former  Cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  Assunta,  a  columnar 
basilica  iu  the  early-Christian  style,  was  founded  in  the  7th  cent, 
and  rebuilt  in  864;  the  present  nave  dates  from  1008. 
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Ikteriok.  The  old  mosaic  pavement  .dates  from  1140.  Ou  the  W. 
wall  are  six  rows  of  freely  restored  Byzantine  mosaics  of  the  12th  cent., 
representing  a  Crucifixion  group  (at  the  top),  Christ  in  Hades,  the  Last 
Judgment,  the  Throne  of  Reconciliation,  Heaven,  and  Hell.  Ou  the  choir- 
screen  are  marble  reliefs  of  animals  (below)  and  Gothic  paintings  (above) 
of  the  Madonna  and  the  Apostles  (ca.  1400),  with  a  wooden  crucifix  above. 
A  special  point  of  interest  is  the  ancient  arrangement  of  the  seats  of 
the  priests  in  the  semicircular  tribuna  (restored  in  1890),  rising  in  tiers 
and  commanded  by  the  lofty  episcopal  throne  in  the  centre.  Above,  the 
Anuuuciation  (on  the  arch)  and  the  Madonna  and  the  Apostles  in  Byzantine 
mosaic  (12th  cent.).  Similar  mosaics  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  with 
four  angels  standing  upon  spheres,  in  the  right  apse.  —  Below  the  choir 
is  an  ancient  crypt. 

The  ruins  of  an  octagonal  Baptistery  of  1008  adjoin  the  cath- 
edral. —  The  top  of  the  Kouiauesque  Campanile  (180  ft.)  commands 
an  admirable  view  of  the  islands,  the  lagoons,  and  the  sea. 

Santa  Fosca,  built  on  a  Byzantine  model  and  dating  in  its 
present  form  from  the  12th  cent.,  is  externally  octagonal  (interior 
intended  for  a  dome,  but  at  present  covered  with  a  flat  roof)  and 
is  of  interest  for  architects.  On  five  sides  it  is  enclosed  by  an  ar- 
cade supported  by  sixteen  columns  and  four  corner-pillars.  The 
restoration  of  the  church  was  begun  in  1911. 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  ancient  Judgment  Seat  of  the  tribunes 
of  Torcello  (popularly  known  as  Attila'.s  throne)  and  two  small  museums 
of  antiquities. 

After  barely  an  hour's  halt  the  excursion-steamer  begins  the 
return-voyage,  skirting  the  Litorale  Sant'  Erasvio,  once  famous 
for  its  pine-forests,  and  passing  through  the  Porto  dei  Tre  Porti, 
the  most  N.  entrance  to  the  lagoons.  It  then  passes  the  Porto  di 
Lido  (p.  353),  the  chief  entrance,  protected  since  1894  by  a  mole 
nearly  2  M.  in  length.  Since  the  days  of  Doge  Pietro  Orseolo  11. 
(991-1008)  this  was  the  scene  of  the  iilessing  of  the  Sea  and  of  the 
symbolical  marriage  of  the  doge  with  the  Adriatic,  which  took 
place  annually  on  Ascension  Day  (comp.  p.  39.3).  We  pass  through 
the  narrow  channel  between  the  strongly  fortified  N.  end  of  the  Lido 
and  the  island  of  Le  Fi^/ioZe  (market-gardens),  with  the  picturesque 
Renaissance  Forte  Sant'  Andrea,  begun  in  1544  by  Sanmicheli 
(p.  300)  of  Istrian  marble  but  not  completed  until  1571.  At  the 
Certosa  (p.  415)  we  come  once  more  in  sight  of  San  Michele  and 
Murano. 


53.  From  Venice  to  Belluno  via  Treviso. 

72  M.  Railway  in  31/2 -4V4  lirs.  (express -fares  14  fr.  85,  10  fr.  40, 
6  fr.  75  c.,  ordinary  fares  13  fr.  50,  9  f r.  45,  6  f r.  10  c.).  Carriages  are 
changed  at  Treviso.    The  line  is  being  continued  to  Tai  di  Cadorc  (p.  418). 

From  Venice  to  (18 '/g  M.)  Treviso,  see  pp.  418,  419.  —  Our  line 
runs  thence  to  the  N.W.  via  (25  M.)  Postioma  to  (31  M.)  Monte- 
beUiuia  (495  ft.;  Alb.  alia  Stazione),  a  town  with  4300  inhab.,  on 
the  skirts  of  the  Alps.    Hence  to  Padua,  see  pp.  330,  329. 
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36  M.  Cornuda  (530  ft.;  Alb.  alia Posta,  good)  has  2300  in- 
habitants. Splendid  view  from  the  Madonna  della  Rocca,  ^/\  lir. 
to  the  N.  on  the  Fellre  road. 

Near  the  village  of  Maser,  10  iiiin.  to  the  S.E.  of  Cornuda  by  the 
Bassano  road  (p.  27),  lies  the  *Villa  Giaoomelli  (open  April-Oct.  only), 
often  called  Vila  Maser,  ererted  by  Palladia  (1565-80)  and  celebrated  for 
its  *Frei3coes  by  Paolo  Veronese.  These,  executed  iu  1566-68  for  the 
Venetian  patrician  MarcantonioBarbaro  and  ranking  among  the  master's 
best  works,  consist  of  mythological  representations  and  scenes  from  social 
life,  grandly  conceived,  while  some  of  the  illusive  figures  so  common  in 
the  later  period  of  art  are  introduced.  Thus,  by  the  entrance,  a  girl  and 
a  page ,  who  through  a  half-opened  door  apparently  watch  the  persons 
entering.  In  the  dining-room,  upon  its  fantastically  painted  architecture, 
are  seated  Ceres  with  her  train  and  Cupids.  The  ceiling  of  the  great 
hall  is  decorated  with  the  Council  of  the  Gods  and  the  Feast  of  the  Gods 
ou  Mount  Olympus.  The  chapel  attached  to  the  villa  contains  stucco-work 
by  Al.  Vittoria. 

Beyond  Cornuda  the  line  skirts  the  right  bank  of  the  Piave, 
among  the  foothills  of  the  Alps.  —  46  M.  Quero-Vas.  We  pass 
through  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Soniia,  at  the  E.  base  of  the 
Monte  Tomafico  (5240  ft.). 

53  M.  Feltre  (850  ft.;  *H6t.  Dor iguzzi- Belvedere ,  near  the 
station,  R.  2^/^-3^/'^,  omn.  Va  fr.;  Alh.'Tre  Corone),  the  Feltria 
of  the  Rhfetians,  an  ancient  town  (5500  inhab.),  the  picturesque  old 
part  of  which  lies  on  a  hill  (1065  ft.).  In  the  Cathedral  is  the 
high -Renaissance  tomb  of  Matteo  Bellati,  by  Tullio  Lombardi 
(1528).  The  modern  Venetian-Gothic  Palazzo  Guarnieri,  iu  the 
Piazza,  the  ruinous  old  Castle  (fine  view;  fee),  and  the  Roman- 
esque Santuario  Santi  Vittore  e  Corona  (12th  cent.)  may  be  noted. 

A  road  (electric  tramway  projected)  leads  from  Feltre  via  Fonzaso 
to  Primolano  (p.  27)  and  Primiero ;  comp.  Baedeker's  Eastern  Alps. 

The  railway  runs  to  the  KE.,  through  the  broad  and  fertile 
valley  of  the  Piave.  —  70  M.  S6dico-Bribano  (Excelsior  Villa 
Patt  Hotel;  Alb.  Agordino). 

72  M.  Belluno.  —  Railway  Station  (Restaurant)  at  the  W.  end 
of  the  town.  ■ —  Hotels.  Gr.-H6t.  des  Alpcs,  at  the  station,  60  K.  at  3-6, 
B.  11/2,  L.  31/2,  D.  5,  P.  from  8,  omn.  1  f r. ;  *Hdt.-Pens.  C'appello,  Via 
Carrara,  at  the  Piazza  Campitello,  R.  2'/2-l,  P.  7-9  fr. ;  Alb.  Leon  d^ Oro. 
—  Post  Office,  Piazza  Castello. 

Belluno  (1280  ft.;  6900  inhab.)  the  Bellunum  of  the  Romans 
and  the  capital  of  a  province,  is  situated  on  a  hill  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ardo  and  the  Piave.  The  town,  which  belonged  to  Venice  after 
1404,  still  presents  all  the  features  of  a  Venetian  town. 

The  Contrada  Loreto  leads  to  the  S.E.  from  the  station  to  the 
spacious  Piazza  Campitello,  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  thence 
through  the  Porta  Castello  or  Porta  Dante  to  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo.  The  early-Renaissance  Cathedral,  erected  after  1517  from 
the  designs  of  Tullio  Lombardi,  was  restored  after  an  earthquake 
in  1873.  The  facade  is  unfinished.  In  the  right  aisle  are  good 
altar-pieces  by  lac.  Bassano  (Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence)  and  Palm  a 
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Giovane  (Pieta).  The  campanile  (217  ft.  high),  bnilt  by  Fil.  Invara 
in  1732,  commands  a  beautiful  prospect.  In  the  Piazza  del  Duorao 
stand  also  the  Palazzo  del  Rett ori  (now  the  Prefettura),  a  fine  early- 
Renaissance  building  of  1496  by  Giov.  Caudi  (p.  369),  and  the  Museo 
Civico,  with  a  collection  of  paintings,  bronzes,  coins,  etc. 

From  the  Piazza  del  Mercato  Vecchio,  to  the  W.  of  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo,  the  Contrada  San  Pietro  leads  X.E.  to  the  church  of 
San  Pietro  (wood-carvings  by  Andrea  Brustoloni  in  the  left  aisle), 
and  the  Contrada  Mezzaterra  N.W.  to  the  Porta  Doiona  and  the 
Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  Secondo,  adjoining  the  Piazza  Campitello. 
An  antique  sarcophagus  adorns  the  small  piazza  in  front  of  the 
Gothic  church  of  Santo  Stefano  (1480-86),  a  few  yds.  to  the  N. 

Above  Poiite  nelle  Alpi  (see  below),  41/2  M-  to  the  N.E.  of  Belluno 
(motor-omnibu.s  from  the  station  in  20  min.),  is  the  health-resort  of  Vena- 
doro  (1600  ft. ;  Stabilimento  Climatico  Idroterapico ,  200  beds  at  2Vs-8, 
B.  11/.,  L.  3-3'/2,  D.  4-H/2,  board  6-7  fr.,  open  June-Sept.  only). 

The  *Col  Visentin  (5790  ft.;  Rifugio  Budden),  6  hrs.  to  the  S.  of 
Belluno,  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  Alps  and  the  broad  Venetian 
plain  with  the  sea  in  tlie  distance. 

From  Belldno  to  Coktina,  46'/2  M.,  motor-diligence  twice  daily  in 
4'/j  hrs.  Railway  to  Pieve  di  Cadore  under  construction  (opened  in  1912 
as  far  as  Longarone).  —  The  line  skirts  the  right  bank  of  the  broad  gra- 
velly channel  of  the  Piave.  5  M.  Ponte  nelle  Alpi  or  Capo  di  Pontc 
(1300  ft.);  a  highroad  diverges  hence  to  Vittorio  (comp.  p.  421).  Farther 
on  the  railway  skirts  the  E.  base  of  the  Monte  Serva  (7000  ft.)  and  reaches 
(IIV2  M.)  Longarone  (1555  ft.;  Posta,  Roma,  both  good),  the  present  ter- 
minus of  the  line.  —  Beyond  Longarone  the  highroad  traverses  a  ravine 
to  (22'/2  M.)  Perar(5Zo  (1745  ft.;  Corona  d'Oro),  describes  a  wide  curve  in 
the  valley  of  the  Boite  round  the  Monte  Ziicco  (3930  ft.),  and  ascends 
to  (281/aM.)  Tai  di  Cadore  {2125  ft.;  *H6t.  Cadore),  where  it  forks.  The 
right  branch  leads  to  (30  M.)  Pieve  di  Cadore  (2885  ft. ;  Hot.  Progresso. 
R.  from  2V2  fr.,  Angelo,  both  Italian),  tlie  capital  (700  inhab.)  of  the  Cadore 
district  and  the  birthplace  of  Titian  (p.  351),  beautifully  situated  on  a 
mountain-spur  high  above  the  Piave.  —  The  left  branch  ascends  the  vallev 
of  the  Boite  to  Cortina.  3OV2  M.  Valle  di  Cadore  (2695  ft.),  with  a  fine 
retrospect  of  the  Cadore  Alps;  33  M.  Venan  (2820  ft.),  at  the  S.  base 
of  the  Monte  Antclao  (10,710  ft.);  38  M.  Borca  di  Cadore  (2980  ft.; 
Palace  Hotel  den  Dolomites,  of  the  first  class;  Alb.  Pclnio;  'Pre  Coronc) ; 
39'/2  M.  tian  Vito  di  Cadore  (3315  ft. ;  Hot.  Marcora :  Alb.  Antelao).  Thence 
we  skirt  the  S.W.  base  of  the  Sorapis  (10,595  ft.),  pass  the  Dogaiui 
(3660ft.;  Italian  custom-house),  and  reach  (44  M.)  Acqiiaboiia,  the  first 
Tyrolese  village,  with  the  Austrian  custom-house.  46V2  M.  Cortina 
d'Ampezzo  (4000  ft.);  comp.  Baedeker's  Eastern  Alps. 

From  Belluno  to  Agordo  by  the  valley  of  the  Cordevolo  (electric 
railway  projected),  see  Baedeker's  Eastern  Alps. 

54.  From  Venice  to  Udine  (Pontcbha)  via 
Treviso.    Cividale. 

Si'/a  M.  R.\ii.wAY.  Train  do  luxe  (Vienna-Cannes  Express,  see  p.  30) 
in  S'/s  hrs.  (fare  23  fr.  50  c.) ;  express  in  3  hrs.  (17  fr.  40,  12  fr.  15,  7  fr.  90  c.) ; 
ordinary  train  in  33/4-4V2  hrs.  (15  fr.  80,  11  fr.  5,   7  fr.  10  c.). 

P'rom  Venice  to  (5  M.)  Mestre,  see  p.  330.  Our  line  diverges 
here  to  the  N.  from  those  to  Padua  and  Trent.    12  M.  Mogliano. 
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ISVa  ^-  Treviso.  —  The  Railway  Statiok  (PI.  D,  4;  Restaurant) 
lies  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  1/4  M.  from  the  hotels. 

Hotels.  *Stena  d' Oro  (PI.  a;  D,  3),  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele,  with 
good  trattoria,  E.  2-21/2  fr.,  omn.  30  c.;  Roma  (PI.  b;  C,  3j,  same  street; 
Cerva  (PI.  c;  D,  3),  Vicolo  Veuti  Settembre,  with  small  garden,  E.  IV2  fr. 

—  Cafe.     Caff'i  Roma,  Piazza  dei  Signori.  —  Restaurakt.     Ristorante 
Italia,  Piazza  dei  Signori. 

Cabs.  Per  drive  ^U  fr. ;  per  1/2  hr.  1,  per  hr.  IV2  fr.  (25  c.  more  at 
night).     Trunk  25  c. 

Treviso  (33  ft.),  with  16,900  inhab. ,  the  capital  of  a  province 
and  an  episcopat  see,  lies  on  the  rapid  river  Site,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Botteniga,  which  is  mentioned  by  Dante  (Paradiso,  ix.  43) 
under  the  name  of  Cagnan.  Under  the  name  of  Tarvisium  Treviso 
was  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  Roman  era,  and  from  1339 
onwards  it  belonged  to  Venice.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  three  dist- 
inguished Venetian  painters:  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Rocco  Marconi,  and 
Paris  Bordone.  Some  of  the  narrow,  winding  streets  are  flanked  with 
arcades.  The  city -walls,  bordered  by  the  Sile  and  several  canals, 
were  constructed  by  Fra  Giacondo  (p.  299)  at  the  end  of  the 
15th  cent,  and  are  still  in  good  preservation. 

Leaving  the  Railway  Station  (PI.  D,  4),  we  cross  the  Sile  bridge 
and  enter  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  C,  D,  3),  with  the  Teatro 
Sociale.  Hence  we  pass  to  the  N.,  through  the  Via  Venti  Settembre, 
to  the  picturesque  Piazza  dei  Signori  (PI.  D,  2),  in  which  are  the 
Palazzo  Provinziale  (Prefettura),  restored  by  Camillo  Boito,  and 
the  Pal.  dei  Trecento  (1184),  once  the  seat  of  the  Great  Council  of 
the  town,  restored  in  1900-1911  by  Giulio  Nivi. 

In  the  building  beside  the  fire-station  (Pompieri)  is  the  small 
PiNACOTECA  (PI.  D,  2),  containing  a  few  good  pictures  of  the  A'"ene- 
tian  school  (ring  at  the  entrance).    Director,  Prof.  Mose  Tonelli. 

Room  I.  *20.  Lor.  Lotto,  A  Dominican  (1526);  21.  Franc.  Gxardi,  San 
Giorgio  Maggiore  at  Venice:  58.  lac.  Tintoretto,  Senator  Bart.  Cappello. 

—  Room  If.    Modern   works.  —  Eoom  III.   48.  Giov.  Bellini,  Madonna 
(studio-piece;  retouched);  44.  P.  Bordone,  Holy  Family. 

From  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Piazza  dei  Signori  the  Via  Cal- 
raaggiore  leads  to  the  Cathedral  of  San  Pietro  (PI.  C,  2),  begun 
on  the  site  of  a  Romanesque  building,  but  left  unfinished.  The 
Renaissance  choir  is  by  Pietro,  Tullio,  and  Ant.  Lomhardi  (1485- 
1506).    The  church  has  five  domes,  one  behind  another. 

Interior.  By  the  1st  pillar  to  the  left.  Statue  of  St.  Sebastian,  by 
Lor.  Breg7io  (1515).  On  the  2nd  altar  to  the  right,  ^Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  by  Paris  Bordone;  opposite,  by  the  2nd  pillar.  Visitation, 
in  high-relief,  by  Ant.  Lomhardi  {7).  —  The  elegant  Cappella  del  Sagra- 
mento,  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  is  by  Ant.  Lomhardi  (1501-3)  and  con- 
tains sculptures  by  the  brothers  Lor.  and  Batt.  Brcyno.  —  In  the  choir 
are  four  large  frescoes  by  Seitz  (1880-83);  to  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop 
Zanetti  (d.  1486),  by  the  Lomhardi,  to  whom  are  due  also  the  remains 
of  the  sarcophagus  of  SS.  Teonistus,  Tabra,  and  Tabrata  on  the  high-altar, 
a  tine  work  in  the  baroque  style.  —  The  Cappella  Malchiostro,  the  large 
chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  contains  an  *Annunciation  by  Titian 
about  1517),  the  Gothic  tomb  of  Bp.  Castellano  (d.  1321),  a  coloured  terra- 
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cotta  bust  of  the  foundor,  Broccardo  Malchiostro  (1519),  and  good  frescoes 
by  Pordenone  and  Pomponio  AnutUeo  (lol9-20):  on  the  walls,  Adoratiou 
of  the  Magi,  Visitation,  etc. ;  in  the  dome,  God  the  Father  with  angels 
(showing  the  influence  of  Michael  Angelo's  Sistine  frescoes;.  In  the  antc- 
chapel  are  several  Byzantine  reliefs;  on  the  left  wall,  a  Madonna  by 
Girol.  da  Treviso  (1487).  —  The  sacristy  contains  a  painting  of  a  pro- 
cession in  the  Piazza  del  Duoiuo  (showing  the  original  cathcdral-fafade), 
by  Francesco  de'  Dominicis,  a  pupil  of  Paris  Bordone.  ~ 

From  the  W.  angle  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  the  Via  Riccati 
leads  to  the  Borgo  Cavour,  iu  which  are  the  Library,  which  is  rich 
in  old  MSS.,  and  the  Museo  Comunale  (PI.  B,  1,  2),  with  *Frescoe.s 
of  the  legend  of  St.  Ursula,  by  Tommaso  da  Modena  (p.  451),  some 
sculptures,  etc.  (open  on  Sun.,  12-3,  for  strangers  also  at  other 
times;  key  at  the  Asilo  Infantile;  curator,  Prof.  Luigi  Bailo). 

The  street  ends  at  the  Porta  Cavour  (1517),  just  before  which 
we  turn  to  the  left,  and  follow  the  Via  delle  Mura  di  San  Teonisto 
to  the  Dominican  church  of  *Sa\  NiccoLd  (PI.  B,  3),  a  large  Gothic 
edifice  of  brick  with  round  pillars  and  a  curious  vaulted  timber  roof 
(comp.  Santo  Stefano  at  Venice,  p.  369;  restored). 

Interior.  The  high-altar-piece  is  a  Madonna  enthroned,  hy  Fra 
Marco  Pensaben  and  Savoldo,  in  a  rich  Renaissance  frame  (1521 ;  covered). 
To  the  left  is  the  tasteful  tomb  of  Senator  Onigo  (d.  1490),  by  the  Lom- 
bardi,  with  a  painted  background  by  Lor.  Lotto  (an  early  work,  showing 
the  influence  of  Giov.  Bellini  and  Albrecht  Diirer).  —  In  the  side-chapol 
to  the  right  of  the  choir,  Statue  of  the  Madonna,  probably  an  early  work 
of  Ant.  Lombardi;  Christ  and  the  Doubting  Thomas,  with  six  portraits 
of  donors  below,  a  youthful  work  of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  or  of  Lor. 
Lotto.  In  this  chapel  and  on  several  of  the  piers  are  ancient  frescoes  by 
Tommaso  da  Modena.  and  others  (1352). 

To  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  dei  Signori  lies  the  Piazza  San  Leonardo  (PI. 
D,  F,  2),  whence  we  follow  the  Via  Carlo  Alberto  to  the  right,  imme- 
diately beyond  the  bridge  over  the  Botteniga,  to  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Magyiore  (PI.  F,  2),  the  transept  of  which  is  by  Tullio  Lom- 
bardi (1536).  In  the  riglit  aisle  is  the  tomb  of  theVenetian  condottiere 
Mercurio  Bua,  with  sculptures  by  Bambaia  (p.  158).  The  Via  Sant' 
Agostino  leads  to  the  left  from  the  Piazza  San  Leonardo  to  the  church 
of  Sant' Agostino  (PI.  E,  2),  decorated  in  the  rococo  style.  —  A  little 
to  the  K,  at  the  end  of  the  Vicolo  del  Vento,  is  the  church  of  Santa 
Mai'ia  Maddalena  (PI.  E,  1),  with  paintings  by  Paolo  Veronese. 

The  Via  delle  Mura,  beginning  at  the  handsome  Porta  Maz- 
zini  (1518;  PI.  E,  1)  and  following  the  N.  ramparts,  commands  a 
good  Alpine  view. 

Railway  from  Treviso  via  C'astelfranco  to  Vicenza,  see  p.  328;  to 
Bell.uno,  sec  R.  53.  —  A  branch -line  runs  from  Treviso  via  (IS'/j  M.) 
Oderzo,  the  ancient  Opitergium,  to  (211/2  M.)  Motta  di  Livenza. 

Beyond  (2772  M.)  Sjyresiano  (183  ft.)  the  train  approaches  the 
Ve)ietian  Alps,  which  it  skirts  as  far  as  Sacile.  The  lofty  Friulian 
Alts,  continue  in  sight  as  far  as  Udine  (p.  422).  The  Piave  is  crossed. 
—  31 7^  M.  Susegana.  The  village  (252  ft.),  the  church  of  which 
contains  a  good  altar-piece  by  Pordenone,  lies  l72  M.  to  the  W. 
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It  is  commauded  by  tlie  castle  of  Collalto,  the  cliurch  of  wliicli  (San 
Salvatore)  is  adorned  with  14th  cent,  mui-al  paintings  in  the  style 
of  Giotto  and  with  line  frescoes  by  Pordenone  (ca.  1508-13). 

351/2  M.  Conegliano  (203  ft.;  Alb.  Leon.  cTOro;  Alb.  Con- 
cordia, K.  I'/a-i  fi'-;  etc.),  with  46U0  inhab.,  birthplace  of  the 
celebrated  painter  Cimada  Conegliano  (1459-1518),  is  commanded 
by  an  extensive  and  conspicuous  castle  on  an  eminence.  The  Cathe- 
dral contains  an  *Altar -piece  by  Cima  (Madonna  enthroned,  with 
saints;  1492).  Several  houses  have  painted  fagades.  Conegliano  is 
noted  for  its  wine. 

Fkom  Conkgliano  to  Vittorio,  8V2  M. ,  railway  in  V2  hr.  (fares 
1  fr.  65,  1  fr.  15,  75  c).  —  Vittorio  (Hot.  Vittorio,  K.  I'/a-S,  Jb".  6i/2-«  fr., 
good,  Stella  d'Oro,  both  near  the  station;  Alb.  triraffa,  in  SerravaileJ,  a 
town  of  11,000  inhab.,  formed  in  1879  by  the  union  of  Venecia  (410  ft.)  and 
Serravalle  (525  it.),  contains  several  handsome  palaces.  The  cathedral  of 
Serravalle  has  an  *Altar-piece  by  Titian  (Madonna  with  bS.  Andrew  and 
Peter;  1547J.  The  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Marchese  Oostantini  are  situated 
in  Ceneda.  From  Serravalle  a  winding  road  leads  via  Honega  (1415  ft.)  to 
the  *Bosco  del  Cansigiio,  a  forest  of  oeech  and  pine  trees,  17,350  acres  in 
extent,  situated  on  a  plateau.  In  the  midst  of  it,  5  hrs.  from  Vittorio, 
stands  the  I'alaszo  Reale  (3380  ft.),  with  the  ofiicial  quarters  of  the  forest 
inspectors  (good  accommodation  for  summer-visitorsj. 

A  Road  (diligence  twice  daily  to  Belluno  in  5  hrs.)  connects  Vittorio 
with  the  valley  of  the  Piave.  This  traverses  a  picturesque  ravine,  pass- 
ing (S'aw  FLoriano  (430  ft.),  the  Lago  Morto  (900  ft.)  and  two  smaller 
lakes,  to  (7  M.)  FadaLto  (1385  ft.),  then  crosses  the  track  of  an  ancient 
landslip  (1600  ft.)  and  descends  to  the  (8  M.)  hamlet  of  Santa  Croce 
(Osteria  Marin),  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Lago  di  Santa  Croce  (1250  ft.; 
2'/2  M.  long).  It  then  ascends  the  valley  of  the  liai  and  crosses  the 
Piave  by  a  lofty  iron  bridge  to  (201/2  M.)  Pontc  nelle  Alpi  (p.  418). 

46  M.  Sacile  (80  ft.),  a  town  (2000  inhab.)  on  the  Livenza,  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  with  a  handsome  palace  of  the  Podesta. 

54  M.  Pordenone  (90  ft. ;  Quattro  Fontane ,  R.  2-4  fr.), 
probably  the  Fortus  Naonis  of  the  Komans,  with  8400  inhab.,  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  painter  Giovanni  Antonio  Sacchi  da  Forde- 
none  (1483-1539).  The  cathedral  contains  a  fresco  by  him  of  SS. 
Erasmus  and  Rochus  (1525)  and  two  altar-pieces,  one  a  beautiful 
Madonna  with  saints  and  the  family  of  the  donor  in  a  beautiful 
landscape  (1515),  the  other  the  Apotheosis  of  St.  Mark  (1535; 
unfinished).  Other  works  of  his  may  be  seen  in  the  Pal.  C'omunale 
(*Group  of  saints,  1525)  and  at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Torre 
(altar-piece).  —  In  the  neighbourhood  are  a  school  of  aviation  and 
the  high-tension  line  of  the  Venetian  electric  works  at  the  falls  of 
the  Cellina.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Meduna. 

63 Y2  M.  Casarsa  (144  ft.;  Rail.  Restaurant),  an  insignificant 
village,  with  a  church  containing  some  fine  frescoes  by  Pordenone 
(1525),  is  the  junction  for  the  branch  to  Fortogruaro  mentioned 
at  p.  426,  and  also  of  a  branch-line  to  (12  M.)  kipik7nbergo  (in  the 
cathedral  choir -stalls  by  Marco  Cozzi,  1477;  fine  organ-case  by 
Pordenone,  1524),  —  Beyond  Casarsa  the  train  crosses  the  broad 
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stonj'  channel  of  the  Tagliamento  by  an  iron  bridge,  '/^  M.  in 
length.  Tlie  next  stat.  (TOM.)  Cudroipo,  the  ancient  Quadruvium, 
lies  30  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

To  the  right  lie  Passaria/to  and  Campo  Forinio,  the  latter 
known  for  the  peace  concluded  between  France  and  Austria  in 
1797,  putting  an  end  to  the  Republic  of  Venice. 

84  Y2  M.  Udine  {Railway  Restaurant,  mediocre).  —  Hotels.  Gran 
Albergo  d^ Italia  (PI.  a;  B,  4),  Piazza  Veuti  iSettembre  9,  R.  2-4,  oinii. 
1  f r. ;  Alb.  Nazioiiale,  Via  Belloni  9;  C'roce  di  Jlalfa  (PI.  c;  B,  4),  Via 
Kialto  8,  11.  from  2  fr.,  clean;  Savoia,  Via  Ernies  di  (.'(lUoredo  (PI.  C,  5), 
with  cafe-restaurant;  Torre  di  Londra,  Via  Meicato  Vecchio,  R.  l'/.2  fr., 
plain.  —  Caffe  Dorta,  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele,  good.  —  Tramway  from 
the  station  to  the  town. 

Udine  (360  ft.),  the  ancient  Ltina,  situated  on  the  Roia  Canal, 
a  branch  of  the  Torre  (p.  427),  a  quaint  and  prosperous  town  with 
23,300  inhab.  and  active  trade  (flax,  hemp,  etc.)  and  manufactures 
(cotton,  machinery),  is  the  capital  of  a  province  and  the  see  of  an 
archbishop.  From  1238  till  1752  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Aquileia  (p.  427).  It  became  Venetian  in  1420.  Many  of  the  palaces 
of  the  Friulian  noblesse  have  faded  paintings  on  their  facades. 

The  Castle  (PI.  B,  0,  3),  rebuilt  by  Giov.  Fontana  in  1517, 
rises  on  an  eminence,  which  according  to  tradition  was  thrown  up 
by  Attila,  in  order  that  he  might  thence  survey  the  conflagration  of 
Aquileia  (see  p.  428).  The  tower  (watchman  20-25  c.)  commands  a 
most  extensive  prospect.  In  the  interior  is  the  Museo  Comunale, 
comprising  antiquities  and  paintings.  Adm.  daily  10-12  and  2-4 
(50  c;  tickets  at  the  Economato  Municipale;  free  on  Sun.  and  ho- 
lidays).  Director,  Prof.  Giovanni  del  Puppo. 

Ground  Floor.  Sculptures  (including  a  colossal  bust  of  Dante)  and 
remains  of  frescoes. 

First  Floor.  Entrance  Hall  (Sala  del  Gran  Cousiglio  e  Parlamento 
Friulano),  adorned  with  coats-of-arms.  Remains  of  frescoes  by  Cr.  B.  Tie- 
polo  (p.  3.=52 ;  covered).  At  the  end,  Raima  Giovane,  8t.  Mark  receiving 
from  the  Madonna  a  banner  bearing  tlie  arms  of  Udine,  with  tlic  city  in 
the  background.  The  adjoining  rooms  contain  the  Museo  Friulano  del 
Risorginiento  (p.  176)  and  the  liaocolta  Fantoni.  —  We  now  return  and 
enter  the  picture-gallery  (Pinacoteca),  to  the  left.  Room  I.  Girol.  da 
Udine,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  R.  II.  I'ordenone,  Madonna  (fresco); 
G.  li.  Tiepolo,  Chapter  of  the  Maltese  Order.  R.  III.  Modern  paintings. 
R.  IV.  Relief  by  Giovanni  da  Udine  (1187-1564),  a  pupil  of  Raphael 
whom  be  assisted  in  the  decoration  of  the  Loggie  at  the  Vatican;  sketches 
by  Raima  Giovane  and  Tiepolo.  By  the  window,  Terracotta  statue  of 
Christ,  by  Canova.  —  RR.  V  &  VI.     Modern  paintings. 

Second  Floor.  The  Museo  Friulano  here  (antiquities)  comprises  Ro- 
man antiquities  from  Aquileia,  etc.  (bronzes,  *Amber  articles,  gems  from 
Colombara  near  Aquileia),  and  a  collection  of  coins,  with  a  complete  series 
of  the  coins  of  all  the  Patriarchs  of  Aquileia. 

The  Piazza  Vittokio  Emanuele  (PI.  B,  3),  the  chief  square  of 
the  town,  lies  at  the  S.  base  of  the  castle-hill  and  is  embellished 
with  a  sitting  figure  of  the  Goddess  of  Peace,  in  commemoratiou 
of  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  (see  above).  In  front  of  the  Clock 
2'ower  are  colossal  marljlc  statues  of  Hercules  and  Cacus, 
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The  Palazzo  del  Municipio  (PI.  B,  3,  4),  or  Pal.  Civico,  was 
built  in  1457  iu  the  style  of  the  Doges'  palace  at  Venice  and  after 
the  fire  of  1876  was  restored  by  iScala.  The  statue  of  the  Madonna 
at  the  corner  of  the  building  is  by  Bart.  Buon  the  Elder  (1448; 
p.  350).  The  vestibule  contains  a  fresco  by  Fordenone  (1516; 
restored),  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  angelic  musi- 
cians. In  the  inner  hall  is  the  Invasion  of  Attila,  a  colossal  paint- 
ing by  Dora.  Someda  (1889;,  etc. 

A  few  paces  to  the  S.W.,  in  the  Via  della  Posta,  stands  the 
Eomanesque  Cathedral  (PI.  C,  4),  which  possesses  a  fine  side- 
portal  with  marble  sculptures  and  a  hexagonal  campanile.  The 
interior  (much  modernized)  contains  an  equestrian  statue  of  Count 
Anfonini,  who  fell  in  1617  before  Gradisca  as  general  of  the  Udine 
militia  (over  the  main  entrance;,  and  an  early  work  by  Pellegrino 
da  Sail  Daniele  (1501;  left  aisle).  —  Behind  the  cathedral  is  the 
small  Chiesa  alia  Furitd  (PI.  0,  4),  adorned  with  remarkable  fres- 
coes by  Giov.  Batt.  Tiepolo  and  his  son  Giov.  Domenico. 

The  narrow  Via  Lovaria  leads  from  the  cathedral  to  the  N.E. 
to  the  small  Giardino  Fubblico,  with  its  fine  cypresses.  —  Ad- 
jacent, at  No.  5  in  the  Piazza  del  Patriarcato,  rises  the  Archi- 
episcopal  Palace  {Falazzo  deW  Arcivescovado ;  PI.  C,  3). 

IsiERioR.  Tliu  Staircase  is  adorned  with  a  Fall  of  the  Angels  by 
Cr.  B.  TicpuLo,  while  the  Throne  Room  contains  the  jjortraits  of  all  the 
patriarchs  of  ^i.quileia  and  of  the  bishops  and  archbishops  of  Udine.  Other 
^Frescoes  by  Tiepulo  adorn  the  Sala  Kossa  (Judgment  of  Solomon  on  the 
fine  baroque  ceiling,  etc.)  and  the  Gallery  (history  of  Jacob,  with  Abra- 
ham's tjacritice  on  the  ceiling).  The  State  Bed  Chamber  contains  five 
frescoes  (freely  retouched)  of  iJew  Testament  scenes  and  grotesques  by 
Giovanni  da  Udine. 

From  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emauuele  we  may  proceed  to  the  N.AV. 
across  the  Mercato  Vecchio  (PI.  B,  3),  or  direct  through  the  Vicolo 
Sotto  Monte,  to  the  Falazzo  Bartolini,  which  contains  the  Muni- 
cipal Library.  Like  the  cathedral  library,  this  collection  in- 
cludes valuable  MSS.  and  is  rich  in  works  ujion  Friuli. 

A  (Steam  Tramway  (IS  M.,  in  2  hrs. ;  fares  2  fr.  10,  1  fr.  35  c.)  unites 
Udine  with  the  small  town  of  San  Daniele  del  Friuli  (825  ft. ;  Inn), 
which  is  prettily  situated  iu  a  smiling  hill-district.  In  the  Cathedral  is 
an  altar-piece  of  the  Trinity,  by  Furdeuone  (1534).  The  Gothic  chui-ch 
of  Saut'  Antonio  contains  an  extensive  cycle  of  frescoes  by  Fcllegrino 
da  San  Daniele  (1497-1522).     Fine  view  from  the  Piazza  del  Castello. 

From  Udine  to  Villach  (Salzburg,  Vienna),  by  the  Pontebba  Kailway, 
see  R.  7 ;  to  Trieste  via  Cormons  and  Gorizia,  see  Baedeker' s  Austria- 
Hungarij. 

A  Braxch  Railway  (10  M.  in  ca.  '/a  hr.;  1  fr.  65,  1  fr.  20, 
85  c.)  unites  Udine  with  — 

Cividale  del  Friuli  (440  ft.;  Alb.  al  Friuli,  plain;  post- 
office  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo),  the  Roman  Forum  Julii  and  the 
ancient  capital  of  Friuli,  now  a  quiet  town  with  4100  inhab.,  pic- 
turesquely situated  on  the  Natisone,  among  the  foothills  of  the 
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Julian  Alps.  Cividale  is  the  birthplace  oi  Adelaide  Ristori  (1821- 
1906),  the  famous  actress,  and  of  Faulus  Diaconus  (Paul  Warm- 
frid),  who  wrote  his  'Historia  Laugobardorum'  in  the  monastery  of 
Monte  Cassino  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

The  VialePrincipessaElena  leads  from  the  station  to  the  Castello 
Craigher,  the  ancient  frontier-fortress  of  the  Ostrogoths  (?j  and  the 
seat  of  the  Lombard  dukes,  which  was  restored  and  enlarged  in  1906 
by  Baron  von  Craigher.  The  main  tower  adjoins  the  oldest  town- 
wall.  The  windows  on  the  N.  side  date  from  a  structure  in  the 
Byzantine  style  and  the  beautiful  S.  fagade  is  essentially  mediceval. 

Following  the  Via  Giaciuto  Gallina  to  the  right  and  then  the 
Via  Giulio  Cesare  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  (8  min.)  Piazza  del 
DuoMo,  in  which  rise  the  Cathedral,  the  Gothic  Municipio,  the 
Palazzo  del  Frovveditore  (built  in  1552  on  the  site  of  the  Pa- 
triarch's ijalace),  and  the  Museum. 

The  Cathedral  (Santa  Maria  Assunta),  like  the  baptistery 
and  the  patriarch's  palace,  was  founded  by  Callixtus  (p.  428).  Re- 
built in  the  Gothic  style  after  1458  it  collapsed  in  1502  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lower  part  of  the  facade,  was  re-erected  in  the 
early -Renaissance  style  by  Pietro  and  Tuliio  Lomhardi.  The 
somewhat  clumsy  campanile  dates  from  1631. 

Interior.  On  the  entrance-wall  arc  the  tomb  of  the  Patriarch  Nice. 
Donate  (d.  1497)  and  the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcantonio  Manzano,  who 
fell  in  battle  against  Croatian  pirates  at  Gradisca  in  1617.  —  To  the  right 
are  the  remains  of  an  octagonal  *Baj)tistery,  adorned  with  Longobardic 
reliefs,  transferred  hither  from  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  in  1448.  —  On  the 
high-altar  is  a  Komanesi^ue  silver-gilt  'pala'  or  altar -frontal,  with  the 
kneeling  figure  of  Patriarch  Pellegrinus  III.  (1193-1204),  the  donor.  Behind 
is  the  ancient  marble  patriarchal  throne.  —  The  reliquary  of  the  sainted 
Patriarch  Paulinus  (d.  804)  is  preserved  in  the  crypt.  —  The  *Treasury 
contains  the  mitre  of  Patriarch  Kaimondo  dclla  Torre  (p.  425),  two  fine 
evangeliarum-oovers,  a  silver-relicjuary  bust  of  Ht.  Donatus,  patron-saint 
of  Cividale,  by  Donculino  (1371),  etc. 

The  *B,eale  Museo  Archeologico,  ojtposite  the  cathedral 
(No.  1),  contains  the  municipal  collection  of  antiquities,  the  former 
cathedral -archives,  including  many  works  of  art,  and  the  former 
chapter  library.  Visitors  apply  to  the  keeper  (ring).  No  catalogue. 
Director,  Prof.  Ruggero  della  Torre. 

Ground  Floor,  itoom  I.  Koman  mo.saics  and  inscriptions.  —  R.  II. 
The  marble  pavement  of  the  baptistery,  discovered  in  1906.  —  R.  III. 
Sarcophagus  of  Duke  Gisulf  (V) ;  Longobardic  and  other  architectural  frag- 
ments. 

First  Floor.  Beyond  Room  I  (library)  we  enter  Room  II,  in  which 
are  antiquities  of  the  period  of  the  Veneti  and  Celts,  and  Roman,  *Longo- 
bardic,  and  later  antiquities  (weapons,  ornaments,  coins,  etc.).  —  R.  111. 
By  the  left  end-wall,  gold  and  enamelled  reliquary  from  Limoges,  said 
to  have  been  presented  by  Knip.  Charles  IV.  (from  Sauta  Maria  in  Valle); 
small  Gothic  portable  altar  with  niello-work  (14th  cent.);  Gothic  reliquary- 
bust  and  monstrance.  Behind  are  two  psalters,  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  St.  Elisabeth  of  Thuringia  (d.  I23i),  niece  of  Patriarch  Bcrthold  of 
Andechs;  psalter  of  Bp.  Egbert  of  Treves  (977-993),  with  German  and 
Greek   miniatures;  prayer-book  of  St.  Elisabeth.    The  central  show-case 
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contains  a  Byzantine  ivory  casket  with  charming  reliefs  after  the  antique; 
ivory  pax  of  Duke  Ursus  of  Ceneda  (ca.  760);  and  an  early-Christian  evan- 
geliarum  (5-6th  cent.). 

The  narrow  Stretta  Tommasino  dei  Cerchiari  leads  from  the  N. 
side  of  the  cathedral  to  the  Ursuline  (formerly  Benedictine)  nunnery 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Valle,  probably  founded  by  Berengarius  I.,  which 
contains  (No.  26)  the  so-called  *Tenipietto,  a  chapel  built  of  Roman 
and  early-Christian  materials,  probably  in  the  10th  century. 

In  the  Interior  is  a  Romanesque  sarcophafjus,  erroneously  shown  as 
the  tomb  of  the  legendary  Lombard  queen  Peltrudis.  In  the  apse  are 
admirable  Romanesque  stucco  reliefs  of  the  12th  cent.,  showing  a  frieze 
of  vines  below  and  the  slender  figures  of  two  nuns  and  four  queens  above 
(perhaps  representing  the  four  kingdoms  of  Germany,  Slavonia,  Hungary, 
and  Italy  that  met  in  Friuli?).  These,  like  the  similar  reliefs  in  Sant' 
Ambrogio  (p.  183)  and  San  Pietro  near  Civato  (p.  202),  seem  to  be  the 
work  of  German  Benedictines.  The  fresco -remains  in  this  church  date 
from  the  same  period,  the  stalls  from  the  14th  century. 

On  the  picturesque  right  bank  of  the  Natisone,  respectively 
above  and  below  the  Ponte  del  Diavolo  (1442),  are  the  churches  of 
San  Biagio,  with  ancient  frescoes  and  a  silver  statue  of  St.  Blasius 
(1462),  and  San  Francesco,  founded,  .along  with  a  convent,  by 
Raimondo  della  Torre  (1285). 

The  church  of  San  Martino  in  the  suburb  of  Zorutti,  on  the 
left  bank,  near  the  bridge,  contains  the  altar  of  Duke  Pemmo, 
founded  by  his  son,  the  Lombard  king  Ratchis  (744-749)  and  adorned 
with  barbaric  reliefs  (Christ,  without  a  beard  and  with  long  hair 
in  the  German  fashion,  in  a  mandorla  supported  by  angels;  at  the 
sides,  the  Visitation  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi).  —  A  few  paces 
farther  on  is  Santa  Maria  dei  Battuti  (now  the  hospital-church), 
dating  from  1522,  containing  Pellegrino  da  San  Daniele's  most 
beautiful  altar-piece  (Madonna  and  saints;  1528).  The  wings  are 
by  Daniele's  assistant,  Sebastiano  Florigerio;  the  frame  is  modern. 
The  large  silver  processional  cross,  of  the  same  date,  is  the  last 
work  of  the  goldsmiths  of  Cividale. 

Madonna  del  Monte  (2040  ft.),  41/2  M.  from  the  town,  the  most  famous 
pilgrim-resort  in  Friuli,  attracting  pilgrims  even  from  Carinthia  and  Car- 
niola,  commands  a  fine  view. 


55.  Prom  Venice  to  Trieste  via  Cervignano. 
Aquileia  and  Grado. 

100  M.  Italian  State  Railway  to  Cervignano ;  Austrian  State 
Railway  thence  to  Mo7ifalcone :  and  Austrian  Southern  Railway  thence 
to  Trieste.  Express  in  4-43/4  hrs.  (fares  19  fr.  85,  13  f r.  95,  9  f r.  5  c.) ; 
ordinary  train  in  43/^  hrs.  (16  fr.  75,  11  fr.  95,  7  fr.  80  c).  Return-ticket, 
valid  for  5  days,  30  fr.  40,  21  fr.  30,  13  fr.  65  c. 

The  Steamboat  Journey  (4-5  hrs.)  is  preferable  in  summer  in  good 
weather.  The  course  lies  through  the  Porto  di  Lido  (p.  358),  then  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  flat  coast  of  Friuli,  dominated  by  the  distant 
chains  of  the  Friulian  and  Julian  Alps,  and  finally  across  the  Gulf  of 
Trieste,   with   fine  views  of  Grado,   the  Karst,   the  Istrian  coast  (light- 
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house  of  Salvorc),  and  the  Monte  Masgioro  (4580  ft.),  near  Abbazia.  — 
Steamers  of  tlie  Austrian  Lloyd  (office  in  the  Piazzetta;  at  Trieste  in 
the  Lloyd  Palace,  at  the  Old  Harbour)  leave  Venice  for  Trieste  daily  in 
summer  (on  Thurs.  in  the  moruinf;:,  other  days  at  11  p.m.)  and  in  winter 
on  Mon.,  Wed.,  aud  Frid.  at  midnight.  From  Trieste  tliey  return  every 
night  in  summer  (on  Wed.  at  midday)  and  on  Tues.,  Thurs.  and  Frid.  in 
winter.  Fares  15  or  8  K,  return-ticket  18  or  12  K,  berth  3  or  2  K  extra; 
combined  railway  and  steamer  ticket,  valid  for  a  week,  28  fr.  5,  22  fr.  45  c. 
From  May  to  Sept.  (or  Oct.)  an  excursion -steamer  leaves  Trieste  daily 
at  8  a.m.,  returning  from  Venice  at  8  p.m. ;  return-ticket  Q  K.  ■ —  A  steamer 
of  the  Societa  Veneziana  di  Navic/azione  a  Vapore  leaves  Venice  for 
(5  hrs.)  Trieste  every  Sun.  morning  (returning  from  Trieste  on  Mon.  morn- 
ing); fare  10,  return-ticket  I21/2  fr. 

From  Venice  to  (5  M.)  Mestre,  see  p.  330.  —  The  railway  di- 
verges to  the  right  from  the  line  to  Treviso  and  Udine  and  runs  to 
the  N.E.  across  the  coast -jjlain,  among  vineyards  and  groves  of 
mulberry  and  other  trees.  —  15Y.2  M.  Scm  Michele  del  Quarto 
is  the  station  for  the  humble  village  of  Alfino  (3  M.  to  the  S.E.), 
the  successor  of  the  ancient  Altimmi  (p.  296),  which  was  the  most 
frequented  bathing-place  in  Venetia  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  town  ■ 
on  the  lagoons.  —  We  cross  the  Sile,  which  lower  down  has  been 
diverted  by  means  of  the  Fossalta  di  Piave  into  the  former  channel 
of  the  Piave,  for  the  protection  of  the  Venetian  lagoon. 

Farther  on  we  cross  the  Piave,  the  boundary  of  Friuli,  and 
reach  (26  M.)  San  Dona  di  Piave. 

To  the  S.  is  the  little  bathing-resort  of  Cavazuccherina  (new  hotel), 
witli  an  excellent  beach  (steamer  to  Venice,  see  p.  344).  In  the  vicinity 
is  the  picturesque  ruined  church  of  lesolo  (11th  cent.). 

31  M.  Cef/fjia  (inn). 

From  Ceggia  a  road  (diligence  daily  in  31/2  hrs.)  leads  to  the  S.E.  to 
(20  M.)  the  small  lagoon-town  of  Caorle  (inn),  which,  though  now  sadly 
decayed,  was  a  flourishing  seaport  in  the  early  middle  ages  and  the  .see 
of  a  bishop  from  598  to  1818.  The  well-preserved  Cathedral  (1038),  with 
its  alternate  pillars  and  columns,  its  open-work  roof,  and  its  tlircc  apses, 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  early-Romanesque  style.  The  round  campanile 
is  of  the  same  period. 

We  cross  the  Livenza  to  (34  M.)  Santo  Stino  di  Livenza. 

About  3  M.  to  the  W.  lies  the  chateau  oi  Magnadole,  with  admirable 
frescoes  by  Paolo  Veronese  (painted  after  1572). 

42  M.  Portogruaro  (16  ft.;  Alh.  Italia),  the  .seat  of  a  bishop, 
has  310U  inhab.  and  lies  on  the  small  river  Lemene.  The  Museo 
Naziunale  Coticordiese  contains  Roman  and  carly-Ohristian  anti- 
quities from  Concordia  Saf/iftaria,  the  ancient  Roman  military 
station  Concordia,  situated  1'/^  M.  farther  down  the  river,  which 
preserves  an  early  mcditieval  baptistery  as  well  as  Roman  remains. 

A  Branch  Railway  runs  to  the  N.  from  Portogruaro  to  {i3'l.,M.;  in 
'/i  hr.)  Casarsa  (p.  421),  via  (10  M.)  San  Vito  al  TafiUamento. 

Beyond  (46  M.)  Fossalta  di  Portorjruaro  we  cross  the  Tagli- 
aineido  and  reach  (r)l  Jl.)  Lalis<tiia. 

62  M.  San  Giorgio  di  Nogaro,  on  the  Corno,  is  the  Italian 
customs  station  and  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  (28', '.j  M.) 
Cividale  (p.' 423)  via  (7'4  M.)  Palmanova,  a  frontier-fort  laid  out 
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in  the  form  of  a  star  by  the  Venetians  in  1593,  and  {18'-/^M.}  Udine. 
—  "We  now  cross  the  Aussa,  the  ancient  Alsa,  where  Emp.  Con- 
stantius  II.  fell  in  battle  against  his  brother  Constans  in  340. 

681/2  M.  Cervignano  (JRailwa?/  Bestairrant),  the  seat  of  the 
Austrian  custom-house,  with  terracotta  works  and  weaving-mills, 
is  the  first  village  in  the  Austrian  littoral.  A  branch -line  runs 
hence  to  Grado  (see  below).  —  From  (71  M.)  Villa  Vicentina,  a 
carriage  may  be  taken  to  Aquileia  (one-horse  2  K  4:0  h).  —  "We 
cross  the  Isonzo,  the  Sonfi\(s  of  the  ancients,  known  at  its  embou- 
chure as  Sdobba.  —  76  M.  Ronchi. 

79  M.  Monfaleone  (80  ft.),  with  a  small  harbour  and  ship- 
building yards,  is  situated  on  the  "W.  verge  of  the  Ka7'st  (Ital.  Carso), 
the  irregular  and  barren  limestone  plateau  that  extends  on  the  S. 
to  Istria.  A  branch -line  runs  hence  to  Gfradisca  and  Gorizia  (see 
Baedel-er^s  Austria-Hungary).  —  A  view  of  the  Gulf  of  Trieste 
opens  to  the  right  as  we  proceed. 

89  M.  Nabresina  (550  ft.;  Rail.  Restaurant ;  Hotel-Garni 
Andre)  is  the  junction  of  railways  from  Trieste  to  St.  Peter,  Gratz, 
and  A^ienna,  and  to  St.  Peter,  Abbazia,  and  Fiume  (see  Baedeker's 
Austria-Hnngary).  —  At  (94  M.)  Grignano  (270  ft.)  we  have  a 
view,  on  the  right,  of  the  imperial  chateau  of  Miramai',  built  in 
1854-56  by  Archduke  Maximilian  (Emp.  of  Mexico,  d.  1865). 

100  M.  Trieste,  see  Baedeker's  Austria-Hungary. 


A  Branch  Railway  (8  M.  in  ^/^  hr.)  runs  from  Cervignano 
(see  above)  to  the  S.E.  to  the  Grado  Station,  whence  a  steamboat 
(20  h;  dirty)  and  a  motor-launch  (no  luggage  carried)  ply  in  25  min. 
to  Grado  (3  K,  return-ticket  41/2  K)- 

To  the  left  of  the  railway  after  we  leave  Cervignano  lies  the 
village  of  Monastero,  until  1787  the  seat  of  a  Benedictine  nunnery, 
with  the  model-farm  (vineyards)  of  Baron  von  Ritter-Zahony. 

4'/,  ^'^-  Aquileia.  —  Hotels  (1/2  M.  from  the  station ;  quite  Italian) : 
Hotel  de  la  Poste  (PI.  a:  B,  4),  with  cafe -restaurant  and  small  garden, 
E.  2-5  K,  B.  40  h,  clean;  C'itta  di  G-rado  (PI.  b;  B,  4),  with  small  garden; 
Aquila  Neva  (PI.  c ;  B,  4).  —  Spurious  antiquities  (gems)  and  worthless 
coins  are  freely  hawked  for  sale. 

Aquileia  (Ger.  Aglar),  a  poor  town  situated  in  the  gravelly 
delta  formed  by  the  Isonzo,  Torre,  and  ISTatisone,  lies  2Y2  M.  to  the 
"W.  of  the  lagoon  of  Grado  (p.  430),  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  navigable  canal,  and  Sy.,  M.  from  the  open  sea.  The  district,  for 
centuries  rendered  uninhabitable  by  the  malaria  (p.  xxiii)  rising 
from  the  swampy  rivers  and  canals,  has  been  partly  drained  and 
re-settled  since  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa. 

The  town  of  Aquileia,  founded  by  the  Romans  in  181  B.C.  as  a  bul- 
wark against  the  Celts  and  Istrians,  was  already  a  commercial  and  trad- 
ing place  of  great  importance  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  here  received 
a  visit  from  King  Herod  of  Judca  in  10  B.C.     Its   chief  products   were 
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amber  an<l  jrlass  ware.  As  a  naval  station  and  stroiip  frontier -fortress 
it  snon  hooarae  the  chief  pnint  d'appui  of  the  Romans  in  their  campaigns 
apainst  Illyria  and  the  lands  of  the  Dannbe,  and  it  was  the  startine-point 
of  several  important  military  roads.  In  A.D.  Ifi9  Marens  Aiirelins  rc- 
pnlsed  the  O'ladi  and  the  Mareomani  from  Aquileia.  In  238  the  Emperor 
Maxirainns  Thrax,  whilst  vainlv  besiejrine  the  town,  was  murdered  by 
his  own  soldiers  outside  the  walls.  Aquileia  was  captured  by  Einp.  Julian 
the  Apostate  in  381,  and  at  the  close  of  the  same  century  it  was,  on  the 
testimony  of  Ansonius.  the  largest  town  in  Italy,  next  to  Home.  Milan, 
and  Capna.  and  the  ninth  in  size  in  the  Roman  empire.  It  resisted  the 
onset  of  the  Visigoths  under  Alaric  in  401,  but  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Attila  in  452.     In  .^fiS  it  was  conquered  by  the  Lombards. 

The  early  bishopric  of  Aquileia  (which  became  an  archbishopric  in 
3(59)  did  much  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  neisrhbouring  pagan 
lands.  In  5fiO  Paulinus  exchanged  the  title  of  archbishop  for  that  of 
patriarch,  but  on  the  approach  of  the  Lombards  Csee  above)  fled  with  all 
the  clergy  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  Grado,  which  then  succeeded 
to  the  commercial  importance  of  Aquileia.  In  627  the  Patriarch  Fortuna- 
tus  retreated  to  Cormons  and  in  730  Callixtus  removed  his  residence 
thence  to  Cividale  fp.  421").  Subsequently  the  patriarchate  was  transferred 
to  Udine  in  1238  and  finally  came  to  an  end  in  17,52,  being  replaced  by  the 
archbishoprics  of  Gorizia  and  Udine.  Aquileia  in  the  meantime  had  sunk 
into  insignificance  since  the  8th  cent.,  and  its  Roman  monuments  supplied 
building-material  for  Grado  and  the  rapidly  growing  Venice. 

The  .square  outline  of  the  original  Roman  camp  may  still  be 
traced  beside  the  two  mill-streams,  the  high-road  representing  the 
ancient  Cardo  and  the  central  cross-street  the  Decnmanus  (comp. 
p.  36~l.  The  only  visible  relics  of  Roman  erections  are  the  scanty 
fragments  of  the  Tnivn  Wall  fPl.  C,  1;  dating  from  the  Angnstan 
period)  to  the  N.W.  of  the  station  and  the  N.  mill-stream.  The 
remains  of  the  Circus  fPl.  A,  B,  1,  21  and  of  the  Amphitheatre 
(PI.  B,  3,  4)  have  been  covered  np  again. 

By  following  the  highroad  from  the  station  and  then  the  second 
cross-road  to  the  left  we  reach  the  (5  min.)  *Cathedrai-  fPl.  C,  3), 
a  fiat-roofed  basilica  with  aisles  and  transept,  erected  by  Patriarch 
Poppo  (1019-42)  and  consecrated  in  1031  on  the  .site  of  a  much 
larger  early -Christian  church  due  to  Bi«hop  Theodorus  (314?). 
Destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  134S  and  1379.  the  nave  was  rebuilt 
by  Patriarch  Markward  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  Renaissance  addi- 
tions to  th(!  choir  date  from  the  Venetian  period  (ca.  1500).  In 
1845-46  it  was  restored. 

Intf.riok  fadm.  fio  h).  In  the  left  aisle  is  a  small  circular  chapel,  in 
marble  (1031),  oritrinallv  intended  as  a  replica  of  the  Holy  .Sepulchre  fcomp. 
p.  627j.  —  A  number  of  early-Christian  mosaics  of  the  time  of  Theodorus 
were  discovereil  in  the  right  aisle  in  1910:  the  three  first  panels,  by  the 
entrance,  show  arabesque  patterns;  in  the  next  three  are  medallions  with 
portraits  and  allciroricil  forms,  with  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd;  the 
following  ('central)  panel  bears  a  Victoria  (svmbol  of  the  triumph  of  the 
church)  and  the  inscription  of  Theodorus;  while  the  last  panels,  behind 
tlie  remains  of  the  old  choir-screen,  illustrate  the  history  of  .Tonah.  The 
chapel  of  St.  Ambrose,  at  the  end  of  the  aisle,  contains  the  tomb  of 
patriarchs  of  the  Delia  Torre  family  of  Milan  (1273-130i.');  comp.  p.  1.51). 
—  The  choir  contains  an  altar-piece  by  reUeorinn  da  Snn  DnnieJe,  in  a 
fine  old  frame,  with  the  tntelars  of  .Rome  (SS.  Peter  and  Paul),  Aquileia 
(SS.  Ilermagoras   and  Fortunatus),   and  Venice  (SS.  Mark  and  Theodore). 
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The  frescoes  in  the  apse,  probahly  dating  from  the  days  of  Poppo  and 
Markward,  represent  the  Consecration  of  the  church  in  the  presence  of 
Emp.  Conrad  II.  (above)  and  the  Sufferings  of  St.  Hermagoras  (below).  — 
The  walls  of  the  crypt,  which  is  a  relic  of  the  original  early-Christian 
church,  are  painted  with  frescoes  of  the  13th  century.  Behind  a  screen 
is  an  old  reliquary. 

The  ruinous  '  Chiesa  del  Pagani\  dating  from  the  time  of  Poppo, 
connects  the  narthex  of  the  cathedral  with  the  Baptistery ,  an 
octagonal  building  of  the  4th  cent,  on  Roman  foundations. 

The  lower  part  of  the  conspicuous  Campanile  (240  ft.  high),  which 
rises  on  the  site  of  the  left  aisle  of  the  early-Christian  basilica,  is  Roman- 
esque (1031)  and  is  built  of  stones  from  the  amphitheatre.  The  upper  part 
dates  from  the  14th  century.  The  top  commands  a  superb  *View  of  the 
lagoons,  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  the  plain  of  the  Isonzo,  and  the  distant 
Friulian  and  Julian  Alps. 

We  return  to  the  highroad  and  taking  the  next  turning  on  the 
right;  reach  the  *Arch.eological  Museum  (PL  C,  4),  founded  in 
1882  and  containing  antiquities  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Aqui- 
leia.  Open  daily8-12and  2-7(8-5  in  winter);  adm.  50 /«;  visitors  ring. 
Illustrated  catalogue  (1910;  1  K).    Director,  Prof.  H.  Maionica. 

The  charming  Garden,  with  ancient  sculptures,  sepulchral  urns,  etc. 
effectively  interspersed  among  the  cedars,  cypresses,  and  palms,  recalls 
the  Villa  Albani  at  Rome. 

The  Grodnd  Floor  contains  the  sculptures.  In  the  outer  hall  are 
the  larger  monuments,  including  the  Roman  Tombs,  which,  bounded  by 
Cippi  (corner-stones),  used  to  flank  the  road  soutside  the  town-gates.  They 
are  arranged  according  to  type,  viz.  the  Stelx  (simple  tomb-stones),  Tituli 
(mural  tablets),  Arx  (altar-tombs),  Sarcophagi  of  stone  and  of  lead,  ^di- 
culsB  (chapel-shaped  tombs),  and  Cistw  (cinerary  urns).  Some  of  the  cistae 
have  tall  pyramidal  covers.  A  Roman  sun-dial,  with  a  wind-indicator,  may 
be  noted  also.  —  Room  I.  Smaller  sculptures.  Wall  C,  11.  Bust  in  the 
style  of  Polycletus  (freely  restored);  12c.  Bust  of  Livia,  wife  of  Augustus. 
—  R.  II.  Imperial  statues  (Wall  A,  1.  Tiberius;  Wall  F,  83.  Claudius)  and 
military  monuments.  —  R.  III.  Roman  municipal  monuments,  sepulchral 
inscriptions,  etc.  Wall  C,  46.  Sarcophagus-relief  of  boys  drinking.  Early- 
Christian  antiquities:  Wall  B,  31.  Fragment  of  mosaic  of  the  4th  cent.; 
Wall  C,  49a.  Relief  with  SS.  Paul  and  Peter  (4th  cent.).  —  R.  IV  (Room 
of  the  gods).  Roman  inscriptions  and  sculptures  relating  to  the  worship 
of  the  gods.  Wall  A  &  E,  24-29.  Stone  medallions  (clipea)  with  busts  of 
the  gods;  Wall  C,  74.  Reproduction  of  the  Venus  de  Medici  (p.  583);  83. 
Round  relief  of  a  dancing  Meenad.  Wall  E,  41.  Cinerary  urn,  with  watch-dog. 

On  the  First  Floor  are  the  smaller  antiquities.  —  Room  V.  Central 
Case  I.  Prehistoric  and  Roman  sepulchral  antiquities.  Case  VI.  Cameos, 
vitreous  paste  (cheap  imitations  of  gems,  including  a  *Hermaphrodite  re- 
posing), rings,  works  in  agate,  etc.  Case  III.  *Works  in  amber,  includ- 
ing a  box  with  the  bust  of  a  bacchante.  Case  IX.  Coins  and  medals. 
Wall-case  V  contains  a  number  of  flies  stamped  in  gold  (probably  from  a 
pall)  and  other  articles  in  gold.  —  R.  VI.  Metal  work :  leaden  frames  for 
sepulchral  mirrors;  works  in  iron;  bronzes.  —  R.  VII.  Terracottas,  in- 
cluding numerous  Roman  and  early-Christian  lamps.  —  R.  VIII.  *Glass, 
some  very  rare:  cinerary  urns,  ointment  and  perfume  bottles,  opalescent 
glass,  and  fragments  of  the  rare  'Murrino'  glass.  In  Case  XXVIII  is  an 
asbestos  net,  used  in  cremations. 

71/2  M-  Belvedere,  the  next  station,  is  a  village  on  the  margin  of 
the  lagoon,  with  a  fine  pine-wood  (pineta),  extensive  dunes,  and  fish- 
hatcheries.  —  8  M.  Grado  Station,  with  waiting-room  and  buffet. 
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The  Steamer  thence  to  Grado  follows  the  new  canal,  skirting 
the  railway-embankment  at  present  under  construction,  and  passes 
close  to  the  island  of  Gorgo.  On  Gorgo  and  on  the  islets  to  the  E. 
of  the  embankment  are  numerous  casoni,  or  fishermen's  huts  con- 
structed of  reeds  and  resembling  prehistoric  structures. 

Grado.  —  Hotels.  Grand-Hotel  Funzari  (PI.  a;  B,  3),  Piazza  Corte, 
K.  from  'iK;  Hot.  Egplanaxle,  Via  di  Bagni,  R.  5-7  K,  new;  Hotel  Lido 
(PI.  b;  B,  3);  Pensione  Furtino  (PL  k;  B,  3),  closed  Oct. -April;  Hot. 
Grignagchi  (PL  f ;  B,  2j,  good;  Hot.  Warner  (PL  c;  B,  3J,  R.  2-4 if,  etc. 
—  Kuraalon  (PL  B,  3). 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  A,  3),  Via  Ospizio  Vecchio.  —  Mos- 
quitoes troublesome  iu  summer  (p.  xxiiij. 

Grado,  a  fishing-town  (4U00  inhab.),  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
spit  of  land  ('^idoj,  with  three  sardine-factories,  has  recently  become 
the  most  frequented  bathing- resort  in  Austria  next  to  Abbazia. 

Originally,  under  the  name  of  Aqiix  Gradatx,  merely  a  sea-bathing 
dependency  of  the  Roman  Aquileia,  (irado  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of  im- 
portance in  the  6th  and  7th  cent.,  e.specially  under  the  Patriarch  Klias 
(572-578),  who  formally  proclaimed  it  the  Nova  Aquileia.  It  joined  the 
Venetian  naval  league  (p.  296J  in  697  and  became  the  ecclesiastical  centre 
for  all  sea -faring  places;  but  its  isolation  from  its  'hinterland'  heavily 
handicapped  it  in  the  race  with  Venice.  Its  decline  was  hastened  by  the 
numerous  floods  caused  by  the  violent  scirroccos,  which  engulfed  a  large 
portion  of  its  territory.  The  residence  of  its  patriarch  was  in  1156  re- 
moved to  Venice  and  in  1451  the  patriarchal  title  was  transferred  to  the 
new  archbishopric  of  Venice.    Since  1809  Urado  has  belonged  to  Austria. 

A  Diga,  or  mole,  now  protects  the  quaint  old  town,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  the  Piazza  Grande  (PI.  A,  2,  3)  and  the  little  Giardino 
Puhhlico,  with  an  artesian  well,  710  ft.  in  depth. 

A  little  to  the  E.  rises  the  Cathedral  (SaiiV  Eufemia),  founded 
in  the  5th  cent,  but  rebuilt  about  578  by  the  Patriarch  Elias.  It  is 
a  basilica  with  aisles  but  no  transept,  with  a  modernized  narthex. 

Intekiob  (restored  in  1869).  The  mosaic  pavement  dates  from  the 
time  of  Elias.  —  In  the  nave,  to  the  left,  is  a  Romanesque  pulpit,  with 
a  canopy  iu  the  Venetian-Byzantine  style.  —  The  high-altar  has  an  ante- 
pendium  (pala)  in  embossed  silver,  a  Venetian  work  of  1372  (covered). 
In  the  apse  are  ancient  frescoes  (13th  cent.)  and  the  patriarch's  throne, 
put  together  out  of  various  early-Christian  fragments.  —  Several  early- 
Christian  and  mediaeval  church -utensils  are  preserved  in  the  sacristy, 
from  which  we  enter  a  small  court,  containing  remains  of  Roman  and 
Christian  monuments,  including  three  Roman  sarcophagi. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  an  originally  early -Christian  Bap- 
tistery (PI.  1 ;  U,  3),  now  containing  no  font.  —  The  foundations  of 
an  8th  cent.  (?)  Basilica  may  be  seen  in  the  Piazza  della  Corte 
(PI.B,  3);  below  them  are  fragments  of  an  early-Christian  aisleless 
basilica  of  the  6tli  cent.,  with  mosaics. 

Pleasant  excursion  (^/^  hr.,  boat  with  2  hrs.'  stay  ZK  20-5  if  60 /i)  to 
the  little  island  of  liarbana,  on  which  is  an  ancient  pilgrimage -church, 
founded  in  585  and  reconstructed  in  1593-1612.  A  mariners'  procession 
takes  place  here  annually  on  the  first  Sun.  in  July. 
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Route  Page 

56.  From  Turin  to  Piacenza  via  Alessandria     ....     433 

57.  From  Milan  to  Bologna  via  Parma  and  Modena.  Pia- 
cenza.   Reggio 434 

From  Piacenza  to  Genoa  via  Bobbio.  From  Fiorenzuola 
to  Cremona  and  via  Lngagnano  to  Velleia,  437.  —  From 
Borg-o  San  Donnino  to  Salsomaggiore  and  Tabiano,  438. 
—  From  Reggio  to  Ciano  and  Canossa,  to  Sarzana  and 
Guastalla,  440,  441.     Correggio,  441. 

58.  Parma 441 

59.  From  (Milan)  Parma  to  Sarzana  (Pisa)  and  Spezia     .     449 

From  Aulla  to  Castelnuovo  di  Garfagnana,  450. 

60.  Modena 451 

From  Modena  to  Nonantola,  to  Mirandola,  to  Sassuolo 
and  Piandelagotti,  to  the  Bagni  di  Lucca  and  Pieve- 
pelasro,  to  Vignola,  455. 

61.  From  Venice  to  Bologna  via  Padua  and  Ferrara  .     .     456 

From  Abano  Bagni  to  the  Euganean  Hills,  456.  —  From 
Rovigo  to  Chioggia.     Cento,  459. 

62.  Ferrara 460 

From  Ferrara  to  Copparo,  to  Codigoro,  and  to  Ra- 
venna, 467,  468. 

63.  Bologna 468 

a.  The  Central  and  South -Western  Quarters,  472.  — 
b.  The  Northern  and  Eastern  Quarters,  479.  —  c.  En- 
virons of  Boloffna,  488. 

64.  From  Bologna  to  Florence  via  Pistoia 490 

From  Sasso  to  Prato,  490.  —  From  Pracchia  to  Pieve- 
pelasjo  and  Pistnia,  491. 

65.  From  Bologna  to  Ravenna 492 

66.  From  Ravenna  (or  Bologna)  to  Florence  via  Faenza  .     507 


The  Emilia,  embracing  the  district  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Po, 
from  the  Trebbia  (p.  433)  to  Cattolica  on  the  Adriatic,  includes  the  former 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  as  well  as  the  papal  Rmnaqna,  and  is  now 
divided  into  the  eight  provinces  of  Piacenza,  Parma,  Regqin,  Modena, 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  and  Forl'i,  covering  an  area  of  7920  sq.  M., 
with  a  population  of  2,478,000  souls.  The  dialects  spoken  here  form  the 
third  main  group  of  the  Celtic  languages  of  Upper  Italy,  and  the  nasal 
sound  of  the  vowels  will  at  once  strike  the  traveller  as  indicating  the 
aflSnity  oi  the  people  with  the  French.  The  Celts  crossed  the  Alps  in 
several  migrations.  After  the  Insiibri  had  conquered  the  district  of 
Milan  and  the  Cenoniani  Brescia  and  Verona,  the  tribe  of  the  Boii  crossed 
the  Po  about  400  B.C.  and  subjugated  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  who 
were  settled  to  the  S.  of  that  river.  They  chose  Bologna  for  their  capital, 
in  the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved  that  of  the  conquerors.  The 
Senones  next  invaded  Italy  and  took  possession  of  the  coast-district  to 
the  S.  of  the  Boii,  extending  nearly  to  Ancona.  It  was  a  horde  of  these 
Gauls  that  destroyed  Rome  in  389  B.C.  About  a  century  later  Italy, 
united  under  the  leadership  of  Rome,  began  to  reconquer  the  lost  territory, 
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In  283  the  Senoncs  wcro  exterminated.  In  269  a  colony  was  cstablislied 
at  Ariinintini,  which  became  the  strongest  frontier-fortress  in  the  pen- 
insula and  was  connected  with  Rome  by  the  Via  Flaminia.  In  224  the 
Boii  were  subjugated  and,  by  planting  the  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cre- 
mona in  219,  Rome  extended  her  frontier  as  far  as  the  Po.  Tliis  process 
of  Latinization  was  interrupted  by  the  invasion  of  Hannibal  but  vigour- 
ously  resumed  after  his  defeat;  and  in  189  Bologna,  and  in  183  Modena 
and  Parma  received  Roman  colonics.  M.  ^milins  Lepidiis,  who  was 
consul  in  187  B.C.,  constructed  a  military  road  from  Rimini  to  Piacenza, 
via  Bologna,  Modena,  Reggio,  and  Parma,  a  distance  of  150  M.,  called  the 
Via  Emilia,  whence  the  whole  district  derived  tlic  ancient  name  which 
it  still  retains.  Down  to  the  time  of  Cse.sar,  although  the  Roman  language 
and  customs  had  spread  rapidly  here,  the  district  was  officially  known  as 
Gallia  Cispadana,  the  'Province  of  Gaul  on  this  side  of  the  Po',  and  the 
Rubicon  formed  the  frontier  of  Italy;  but  in  43  B.C.  it  was  finally  united 
with  the  latter. 

The  institutions  of  antiquity  lingered  here  longer  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Italy.  In  402  the  Emperor  Honorins  transferred  his  residence  to 
Ravenna,  which  continued  to  be  the  capital  also  under  Odoacer  and  the 
early  Gothic  kings.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Gothic  domination  by 
Beligarius  (539)  and  Narses,  the  conqueror  of  Totila  (552)  and  Tela  (553), 
Ravenna  became  the  seat  of  the  Exarchs,  and  the  Italian  centre  of  the 
Eastern  Roman  Empire.  Tlie  Lombards  (p.  150)  after  568  attacked  and 
finally  took  possession  of  it,  but  it  was  soon  wrested  from  them  by  the 
Prankish  king  Pepiri,  who  is  said  to  have  presented  the  whole  exarchate, 
i.e.  the  coast-district  from  the  Po  to  Ancona,  to  the  Roman  Church  in  755. 
At  first,  however,  the  real  supremacy  over  the  district  was  held  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Ravenna.  The  States  of  the  Church  never  constituted  a 
uniform  whole  like  those  of  Milan  or  Venice.  They  consisted  of  a  number 
of  towns,  principalities,  and  monasteries,  often  estranged  from  the  ponti- 
fical throne  and  not  unfroquently  in  arms  against  it.  The  pope  appointed 
cardinals  as  his  legates  in  the  different  districts,  but  their  power  was 
limited,  since  the  most  important  prerogatives  were  usurped  by  his  sub- 
jects. Meanwhile  the  towns  in  the  Emilia  prospered  greatly  and  became 
famous  as  cradles  of  science,  notwithstanding  the  feu(is  between  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines,  princes,  nobles,  and  burghers,  which  raged  within  and 
without  their  walls.  Roman  Law,  which  after  the  Germanic  invasion  liad 
been  preserved  in  Ravenna,  Bologna,  Pavia,  and  other  towns  and  districts, 
began  to  be  studied  scientifically  in  tliis  region  in  the  11th  century.  From 
the  12th  cent,  onwards,  owing  to  tlie  unsettled  condition  of  rights,  the 
study  became  very  prevalent,  Boloi/na  licing  its  great  centre,  seconded 
by  Parma  and  Pavia,  whence  a  knowledge  of  Roman  law  gradually  ex- 
tended over  the  other  countries  of  Europe  (comp.  ji.  471). 

The  PoMTiCAL  History  of  tliesc  districts  during  the  middle  ages  re- 
cords continual  struggles  for  precedence  among  several  rival  powers.  As 
long  as  the  power  of  the  emperors  was  in  tlie  ascendant,  they  kept  the 
pretensions  of  the  popes  in  check.  Nicholas  III.  was  tlie  first  pope  to 
obtain  control  of  the  entire  Romagiia  (in  1278).  During  the  exile  of  the 
popes  at  Avignon  the  dismemberment  of  the  papal  dominions  seemed 
imminent,  but  after  protracted  combats  it  was  prevented  by  Cardinal 
d^Albnrnoz,  a  valiant  Spaniard  who  was  sent  to  Italy  by  Innocent  VI. 
in  1353.  Even  those  princes,  however,  who  consented  to  acknowledge  the 
papal  supremacy  still  continued  practically  iudcjicndent.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  how  often  the  stubborn  citizens  of  Bologna  were  subdued  by  the 
popes,  only  to  rise  again  in  successful  revolt.  Ah'.rande?'  VI.  and  his  son 
Cesare  Borgia  at  length  put  an  end  to  this  insulionlination  about  1499; 
they  extirpated  tlic  dynasties  of  the  Romagna  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
from  that  period  tlie  papal  fiefs  began  to  lie  gradually  converted  into  a 
state  in  the  modern  sense.  Under  Jidius  II.  and  Leo  X.  the  papal  sup- 
remacy was  farther  extended  to  Modena,  Parma,  and  Piacenza.  In  1545 
faul  HI.  Farnese  invested  pier  Luigi,  bis  natural  son,   wjtli  tbp  last 
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two  as  a  duchy,  which,  on  the  extinction  of  the  Farnese  in  1731,  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  In  Modena  and  Rep:gio,  the 
house  of  Este  maintained  its  supremacy  in  spite  of  the  papal  pretensions, 
while  Ferrara  in  J597  was  incorporated  with  the  States  of  the  Church. 

The  whole  of  the  existing  institutions  were  at  leuffth  overthrown  hy 
the  French  Revolution.  Napoleon  I.  united  Parma  to  Franco  and  annexed 
Modena  and  the  Roniasua  to  his  king'dom  of  Italy.  Though  thus  under 
foreiE:n  domination  the  country  now  enjoyed  a  period  of  active  and  useful 
internal  reform,  which,  however,  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  and  the  establishment  of  Austrian  supremacy.  Parma  was 
awarded  to  Marie  Louise  and  Modena  to  Archduke  Francis,  the  heir  of 
the  last  Este  (who  died  in  1S0.3  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Breisgau).  The 
worst  lot  befel  the  Roma^na.  in  spite  of  the  entreaty  addressed  by  its 
ambassadors  at  the  Conj^ress  of  Vienna,  rather  to  hand  over  their  country 
to  an  'infernal  than  to  the  papal  government'.  By  an  edict  of  15th  August, 
1814,  no  fewer  than  1824  dissolved  monasteries  and  612  nunneries  were 
re-erected  in  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  Code  Napoleon  was  abolished 
and  tlie  ecclesiastical  administration,  as  organized  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1590, 
re-established.  The  four  northernmost  provinces,  Bolog^na,  Ferrara,  Ra- 
venna, and  Forli,  were  governed  by  a  cardinal  with  the  title  of  Leqate 
(whence  these  districts  were  called  legations),  whose  sway  was  arbitrary 
and  despotic  in  the  extreme.  The  courts  of  justice  and  all  the  chief 
magistracies  were  administered  by  priests ,  and  never  probably  did  a 
government  earn  for  itself  such  a  fund  of  hatred  from  its  subjects.  In 
1821,  1831,  and  1848  the  Emilia  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  its 
dukes  and  legates,  but  on  each  occasion  the  insurrection  was  crushed  by 
Austrian  intervention.  The  war  of  1859  rendered  the  rising  under  Farini 
a  more  successful  undertaking,  and  by  the  plebiscite  of  12th  March,  1860, 
the  annexation  of  the  Emilia  to  Piedmont  was  accomplished. 

56.  From  Turin  to  Piacenza  via 
Alessandria. 

117  M.  Railway  in  3Vo-7  hrs.  (fares  21  fr.  85,  15  fr.  30,  9  fr.  85  c; 
express  22  fr.  90,  16  fr.  10,"  10  fr.  40  c). 

From  Turin  to  Alessandria,  SGVa  M.,  see  R.  13b  and  c.  Beyond 
Alessandria  we  traverse  the  battlefield  of  Marengo  (p.  62).  —  GlVoM. 
Spinetfa  (p.  62),  to  the  S.E.  of  Marenfjo.  —  65  M.  San  Giuliann 
Piemonfe.    The  train  crosses  the  Scrivia. 

At  (70  M.)  Tortona  (p.  244)  our  line  unites  with  that  from  Milan 
to  Genoa  viaVoghera  (R.  38),  which  we  follow  to  {BO'^j^M.)  Voqhera 
(p.  243). 

We  then  skirt  the  N.  spurs  of  i\\e.  Apennines.  —  86  Yg  M.  Cas- 
ie(/ffio  (445  ft.\  the  Clasfidivm  (p.  150)  of  the  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  Gauls.  —  94  M.  Bro7ii  (290  ft.). 

96  M.  Stradella  (330  ft.),  a  town  of  6600  inhabitants.  From 
Stradella  to  Bressana-BnUarone  and  Pavia,  see  p.  243;  steam- 
tramway  to  (ISVa  M^-)  Voahera,  see  p.  243. 

At  (98Vo  M.)''Arena-Po  we  enter  the  plain  of  the  Po.  103  M. 
CastelSan  Giovanni  (245  ft.).  —  Beyond  (112  M.)  San  Nicolb  we 
'traverse  the  plain  of  the  Trehhia  (ancient  Tre6ia)memorable  for 
the  victory  gained  by  Hannibal,  218  B.  C,  over  the  Romans. 

117  M,  Piacenza,  see  p.  435. 
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57.  From  Milan  to  Bologna  via  Parma  and 
Modena.    Piacenza.   Reggio. 

131  M.  Railway  in  3-6i/,^  hrs.  (fares  25  fr.  10,  17  fr.  55,  11  fr.  30  c. ; 
express  25  fr.  70,  18  fr.,  11  fr.  60  c).  To  Piacenza.  43  M.,  in  1-2  hrs. 
ff;ircs  8  fr.  5,  5  fr.  65,  3  fr.  65  e. ;  express  8  fr.  85,  6  fr.  20,  4  fr.  5  c).  A 
(lining-car  (L.  31/2,  D.  4'/2  fr.)  is  attached  to  the  fastest  trains.  The 
'lightning  express'  mentioned  at  p.  449  may  be  used  as  far  as  Parma. 

Milan.,  see  p.  152.  —  At  (4Y2  M.)  Roc/oredo  the  line  to  Pavia, 
Yo^yhera,  and  Genoa  diverges  to  the  right  (see  p.  190  and  R.  38).  — 
11  M.  Melegnano  (290  ft.),  formerly  Marignano.  Here,  on  14th 
Sept.,  1515,  Francis  I.  of  France,  in  his  campaign  against  Massi- 
niiliano  Sforza  (p.  151),  defeated  the  Swiss  allies  of  Milan,  7000 
of  whom  fell  in  the  action.  Here,  too,  a  conflict  took  place  between 
the  French  and  the  Anstrians,  on  7th  June,  1859,  resulting  in  the 
retreat  of  the  latter.  The  Parish  Church  contains  a  Baptism  of 
Christ,  by  Borgognone.  Steam-tramway  to  Sant'  Angelo  (see  below). 
—  I5V2  ^-  Tavazzano.  Innumerable  cuttings  for  purposes  of 
irrigation  and  drainage  intersect  the  plain. 

20 V2  M.  Lodi  (260  ft.;  Alh.  Sole  e  Gambero,  R.  2-214,  omn. 
V2  fr. ;  Alb.  Vignolo),  a  town  with  17,300  inhab.,  founded  by  Fre- 
derick Barbarossa  in  1162  after  the  destruction  of  Lodi  Vecchio 
(see  below),  was  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Milan  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  Napoleon's  storming  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Adda,  10th  May,  1796.  Parmesan  cheese  is  largely 
exported.  —  The  Cathedral  contSims.  an  altar-piece  by  CalistoPiazza 
of  Lodi.  San  Ijorenzo,  a  Romanesque  church  of  the  12th  cent., 
has  been  restored  in  the  original  style  since  1889.  The  church  of 
the  *Incoronafa.  erected  by  Giov.  Battagio,  Giov.  Dolcebuono,  and 
others  in  1488-94,  but  somewhat  spoiled  by  restoration,  contains 
altar-pieces  by  Borgognone  (1498")  and  CalistoPiazza,  a  fine  organ- 
gallery  by  Dan.  Gambriano  (1507),  and  elaborate  choir-stalls  by 
C.  A.  Lanzani  (ca.  1700). 

From  Ijodi  steam-tramways  runs  to  Pavia  (p.  240),  via  Sant'  Anqelo 
Lodiniann :  to  Bergamo  (p.  248),  via  Trcviglio;  and  to  Soncino  (p.  259), 
via  Crema. 

Lodi  Vecchio,  the  old  Roman  colony  of  Laxn  Pompeia.  destroyed 
l)v  the  Milanese  in  1111  and  1158,  lies  4'/.^  M.  to  the  W.  of  Lodi.  The 
unimportant  villafre  contains  some  Roman  rem.iins  and  two  interesting 
churches:  f>nn  Bnxstinvn.  a  handsome  brick  building  with  15th  cent,  fres- 
coes, and  the  Tiailia  di  San  Pietrn.  also  embellished  with  frescoes. 

32'/2  M.  Casalpvsterlevgo  ('200  ft.;  to  Pavia,  see  p.  243).  — 
35V2  M.  Codogno  (190  ft.)^  with  10,300  inhab.  and  a  large  trade 
in  cheese,  is  the  junction  for  a  branch-line  to  Cremona  (R.  39).  — 
We  cross  the  Po  immediatelv  before  reaching  Piacenza,  below  the 
iron  bridge  (Ponte  Vittorio  Emanuele  Terzo;  1905-8),  ^660  yds.  in 
length,  which  carries  the  road. 
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43  M.  Fiacenza  {^Railway  Restaurant).  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxi). 
*Alb.  San  Marco  (PI.  a ;  D,  2),  Via  San  Marco,  R.  from  4,  omn.  3/^  fr. ; 
Croce  Bianca  (PI.  b ;  D,  2),  "Via  del  Dazio  Vccchio,  opposite  the  market, 
with  good  restaurant,  R.  2V2-3V2)  omn.  ^/4  f r. ;  Italia  (PL  c;  C,  3),  Via 
Garibaldi.  —  Cafes.  C'affe  Roma  and  others,  in  the  Piazza  dei  Cavalli ; 
Caff'i.  Grande,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  Secondo  (PL  C,  3). 

Cab.  Per  drive  70  c. ;  from  the  station  to  the  town  1  fr.  (30  c.  n-ors 
at  night) ;  per  hr.  IV2  fr. ;  each  box  25  c.  —  Tramway  from  the  station  to 
the  town. 

Chief  Attractions  (V2  day) :  Palazzo  Municipale;  Cathedral;  Palazzo 
Farnese;  San  Sisto.     The  churches  are  closed  from  12  to  3. 

Fiacenza  (200  ft.),  with  35,600  inliab.,  the  capital  of  a  province 
and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  lies  '/g  M.  from  the  IS.  bank  of  the  Po. 
The  town  possesses  a  Toivn  Wall,  4  M.  in  length,  dating  from 
1525-47,  but  now  partially  robbed  of  its  bastions,  and  several 
interesting  churches  and  Renaissance  palaces. 

Piacenza  was  founded  by  the  Romans,  219  B.C.,  as  Colonia  Placentia, 
in  a  position  commanding  one  of  the  passages  of  the  Po,  which  lent  it 
importance  as  a  fortress  against  the  Gauls.  In  the  middle  ages  Piacenza 
held  a  high  rank  in  the  league  of  the  Lombard  towns,  then  it  came  under 
the  domination  of  the  Visconti,  the  Sforza,  and  the  popes,  and  finally,  in 
1545,  into  the  possession  of  the  Farnese  family  (p.  442). 

The  picturesque  Piazza  dei  Cavalli  (PI.  C,  D,  2),  the  chief 
centre  of  trafQc,  derives  its  name  from  the  affected  equestrian 
bronze  Statues  of  the  Dukes  Alessandro  and  Ranuccio  Farnese 
(pp.  442,  443),  by  Francesco  Mocchi  of  Tuscany  (1620-25).  —  To 
the  S.W.  of  the  piazza  is  situated  the  *Palazzo  Municipale,  erected 
in  1281  et  seq.  and  described  by  Burckhardt  as  'one  of  the  earliest 
instances  of  a  worthy  and  monumental  embodiment  in  stone  and  lime 
of  the  growing  spirit  of  municipal  independence'.  On  the  ground- 
floor  there  is  a  marble  arcade  with  five  pointed  arches;  in  the  upper 
floor  are  six  rich  round-arch  windows  (of  terracotta),  and  the  attic 
is  crowned  with  battlements. 

Near  the  piazza,  in  the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  which  leads  to 
the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  rises  San  Francesco  (PL  2 ;  D,  2),  a  Gothic 
brick  edifice  of  1278,  preceded  by  a  marble  statue  of  G.D.Boma- 
gnosi,  the  jurist  (d.  1835). 

The  *CatliedraI  (PI.  D,  3),  a  Lombard-Romanesque  edifice  dat- 
ing from  1122,  has  a  superstructure  added  in  the  13th  century.  On 
the  fa5ade  are  three  projecting  porches  (the  central  with  columns 
resting  on  lions),  above  which  are  a  circular  window  and  open  gal- 
leries with  dwarf  pillars;  the  sculptures  are  by  Wiliyelmus  and 
Nicolaus  (p.  xlii).  The  choir  is  fine.  The  entire  edifice  was  restored 
in  1898-1901. 

Interior.  Over  the  high -altar  is  a  rich  Gothic  reredos  (15th  cent.). 
The  church  contains  admirable  *Frescoes  by  Quercino  (prophets  and  sibyls), 
in  the  dome,  and  by  Lodovico  Caracci  (angels  strewing  flowers)  on  the 
arches  in  front  of  the  choir.     The  crypt  is  borne  by  100  columns. 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  opposite  the  Via  Ohiap- 
ponl,  rises  Sant'  Antonino  (PI.  D,  3),  formerly  the  cathedral,  dat- 
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ing  from  tliu  12th  cent,  and  several  times  restored,  the  last  time 
in  1857,  of  curious  irregular  shape.  The  wide  transept  is  near  the 
W.  end  of  the  church,  and  from  its  intersection  with  the  nave  rises 
a  tower  borne  by  eight  massive  round  columns. 

A  modern  inscription  in  the  fine  old  Gotliic  vestibule,  called  'Para- 
dise' (1350J,  commemorates  the  fact  that  the  delegates  of  the  league  of 
Lombard  cities,  assembled  in  the  church  in  1183,  there  approved  of  the 
Peace  of  Oonstanee. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  lies  the  very  ancient  church 
of  San  Savino  (PI.  E,  3),  with  a  freely  modernized  interior.  The 
mosaic  pavement  (12th  cent.)  in  the  crypt,  with  representations  of 
the  months,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  etc.,  repays  a  visit. 

To  the  N.E.  of  the  Cathedral,  at  the  corner  of  the  Strada  alia 

Dogana  is  the  Palazzo  dei  'Tribunaii  (PI.  6,  E  2;  formerly  Fal. 

■  La/idi),  by  Giov.  Battagio  (1484).    It  possesses  two  picturesque 

dilapidated  courts,  fragments  of  a  handsome  terracotta  frieze,  and 

a  rich  early-Renaissance  portal  (on  the  N.E.). 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  Palazzo  dei  Tribunaii,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Via  Felice  Cavallotti  and  the  Via  8an  Pictro,  lies  the  Biblioteca 
Comunale  (PI.  1 ;  D,  2). 

The  library  contains  about  120,000  vols,  and  2800  MSS.,  including  a 
valuable  psalter  on  red  parchment,  bound  in  silver,  which  once  belonged 
to  Engilberga,  the  consort  of  Emp.  Lewis  II.  (855-875),  and  the  'Codex 
Landianus'  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  supposed  to  date  from  1336. 

The  Strada  alia  Cittadella,  the  third  turning  to  the  right  out 
of  the  Via  Fel.  Cavalotti,  leads  to  the  huge  Palazzo  Farnese 
(PL  D,  1,  2),  erected  in  1558  et  seq.  by  Vignola  for  Duke  Ottavio 
Farnese  (see  below),  but  never  completed,  and  now  a  barrack. 

The  Via  San  Sisto,  diverging  on  the  rigiit  from  the  V' ia  Borglietto, 
the  continuation  of  the  Via  Fel.  Cavallotti,  brings  us  to  the  church 
of  *SA>f  SiSTO  (PI.  C,  1),  an  ancient  edifice,  rebuilt  in  1499-1511 
by  Alessio  Taramello  in  the  early  Renaissance  style,  with  a  fine 
Ionic  colonnade  in  front  of  the  baroque  facade. 

About  1515  Jiaphael  painted  for  this  church  the  Sistine  Madonna  (now 
at  Dresden),  which  was  sold  in  1753  to  Augustus  III.,  King  of  Poland  and 
Elector  of  Saxony,  for  20,000  ducats  and  replaced  by  a  copy  by  Fieran- 
tonio  Avanzini.  The  choir  contains  pictures  by  Camillo  Frocaccini,  Faiina 
Oiovane,  etc.,  and  also  several  mucli  damaged  intarsias  by  Bart,  da 
Bnaaeto.  In  the  left  transept  is  the  unfinished  monument  of  Margaret  of 
Austria  (d.  1586),  daughter  of  Emp.  Charles  V.  and  wife  of  Duke  Ottavio 
Farnese  (p.  142). 

From  the  Piazza  dei  Cavalli  the  Via  Umberto  leads  to  the  N.W. 
to  the  Istituto  Guzzola  (PI.  C,  2),  an  academy  of  art.  Here  is  the 
Civico  MusEO,  opened  in  19U3,  containing  prehistoric  collections 
from  'terramarc'  (p.  475),  a  bronze  representation  of  the  liver  used 
by  an  Etruscan  soothsayer  (haruspex),  Roman  antiquities,  two  fine 
pieces  of  PTemish  tapestry  (ca.  15U0),  and  some  good  pictures 
{Antunello  da  Messina,  Ecce  Homo,  1473;  Sandra  Botticelli,  Ma- 
donna and  angels).  Adm.  Frid.  &  Sat.,  10-8  (50  c. ;  catalogue  25  c). 
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Hence  wc  proceed  through  the  Via  di  Campagna,  past  the  church 
of  Sa7i  Sepolcro  (left;  PL  B,  2),  an  early-Renaissance  structure  by 
Alessio  Taramello,  completed  in  1534,  and  the  monastery  of  the  same 
name,  built  in  1503  in  the  style  of  Bramante,  to  the  church  of  — 

Santa  Maria  di  Campagna  (PL  A,  1,  2),  an  early-Renaissance 
building  by  Taramello  (ca.  1525),  disfigured  by  alterations.  It  con- 
tains admirable  *Frescoes  by  Pordenone  (1529-31):  to  the  left  of 
the  entrance,  St.  Augustine,  to  the  right,  St.  George;  in  the  two 
chapels  on  the  left  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  Ca- 
tharine; in  the  dome  prophets  and  sibyls,  etc. 

From  Piacenza  to  Turin,  see  R.  56. 

Steam  Tramways  from  Piacenza  (starting  at  the  Stazione  Tramvia, 
PI.  F,  3)  to  (191/4  M.)  Cremona  (comp.  p.  248)  and  to  Agazzano,  Rivergaro, 
Bettola,  Casteir  Arquato,  and  Lugagnano  (see  below),  in  the  Apennines. 

Rivergaro  (460  ft. ;  Alb.  Grande),  15  M.  to  the  S.  of  Piacenza,  lies  in 
the  richly-wooded  valley  of  the  Trebbia,  on  the  highroad  from  Piacenza 
to  Genoa  (88  M. ;  motor-diligence  to  Bobbio).  Beyond  Rivergaro  the  road 
ascends  the  Trebbia  to  the  S.W.  to  (29  M.)  Bobbio  (900  ft. ;  Alb.  del  Barone), 
formerly  Bobiuin,  where  St.  Columban  (d.  615),  an  Irish  monk,  founded 
a  convent  in  595,  which  became  the  most  important  in  N.  Italy ;  most 
of  the  famous  library  is  now  in  the  Vatican.  Beyond  (46'/>  M.)  Ottone 
(1675  ft.;  Alb.  Roma,  R.  1  fr.)  is  (65  M.)  Torriglia  (2505  ft.  ;'Alb.  Corona 
d'ltalia;  omn.  to  Genoa  twice  daily),  a  summer-resort  prettily  situated 
among  meadows.  The  Monte  Antola  (5245  ft.),  with  a  refuge-hut  (5100  ft.) 
and  extensive  view,  may  be  ascended  hence  in  21/2  hrs.  by  a  bridle-path. 
The  road  then  descends,  beyond  the  (70  M.)  CoUe  delta  Scoffera  (2225  ft.), 
into  the  Eisagno  valley,  passing  (76  M.)  Bargagli  (1345  ft.),  Prato  (tram- 
way to  Genoa,  see  p.  97),  (821/2  M.)  Doria  (255  ft.),  and  Staglieiio  (p.  114). 
—  88  M.  Genoa,  see  p.  95. 


The  Railway  from  Piacenza  to  Bologna  follows  the  Roman 
Via  Emilia  (p.  432),  several  traces  of  which  still  exist.  View 
of  the  Apennines  on  the  right.  Immediately  to  the  right  lies  San 
Ldzzaro  Alheroni,  with  the  Collegio  Alberoni,  an  institute  for  boys. 
The  church  contains  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Alberoni(1664-1752),  the 
all-powerful  minister  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain  in  1711-19. 

We  cross  the  Nure  to  (481/2  M.)  Pontenure  (210  ft.).  —  To  the 
right  lies  Fontana  Fredda,  where  Theodoric  the  Great  (p.  494) 
and  the  Lombard  kings  once  possessed  a  country-residence. 

We  cross  the  Arda  to  (56  M.)  Fiorenzuola  d'Arda  (270  ft.), 
a  busy  little  town  with  7800  inhab.  and  an  old  town  wall. 

From  Fiorenzuola  a  light  railway  runs  in  one  direction  via  (5  M.) 
CoHemaggiore  (165  ft.),  con:aining  altar-pieces  by  Pordenone  in  the  Chiesa 
deir  Annunziata  and  two  tombs  of  the  school  of  Amadeo  in  the  parish 
church,  to  (I81/2  M.)  Cremona  (p.  244);  and  in  the  other  direction  via  (6  M.) 
CasteW Arquato  (see  above)  to  (91/2  M.)  Lugag^iano  (see  above).  The  inter- 
esting little  town  of  Castell'  Arquato  possesses  a  castle  of  the  Visconti 
and  a  Palazzo  Comunale,  both  dating  from  the  14th  century.  In  the  Chiesa 
Principale  are  a  valuable  piece  of  oriental  material  with  a  representation 
of  the  Last  Supper  (12th  or  18th  cent.),  old  MSS.,  and  a  magnificent  crucifix 
(16th  cent.);  the  pretty  cloisters  adjoining  the  church  date  from  the  13th 
century. 

About  5  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Lugagnano  d'Arda  (750  ft. ;  Alb,  del  Moro 
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Centrale)  lie  the  remains  of  the  aucient  town  of  Velleia  (15i0  ft.),  where 
a  Roman  amphitheatre,  a  temple,  the  forum,  and  burying-grounds  of  the 
pre-Roman  epoch  were  excavated  in  1760-76. 

The  village  of  Chiaravallc  della  Colomba,  SVa  M.  to  the  E.  of  Fioren- 
zuola,  possesses  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  cloisters  in  the  Emilia  (ca.  1400), 
adjoining  the  Romanesque  parish  church  (ca.  1135^. 

641/2  M.  Borgo  San  Donnino  (235  ft. ;  Leon  d'  Oro),  a  small 
town  of  6300  inhab.,  the  ancient  Fidentia  Julia,  received  its 
present  name  in  387  in  honour  of  St.  Domninus,  to  whom  the  ancient 
*  Cathedral,  erected  about  1100,  is  dedicated.  This  is  one  of  the 
finest  Lombard -Romanesque  churches  in  N.  Italy;  the  admirable 
fagade  (unfinished)  has  lion-portals  and  numerous  reliefs  (some  by 
Benedetto  Antelami,  p.  444). 

Steam -tramways  connect  Borgo  San  Donnino  with  Soragna  (p.  -148), 
6M.  to  the  N.E.,  and  with  Salsomaggiore  (540  ft. ;  *Gr.-H6t.  des  Ther- 
mes,  R.  from  31/2,  B.  IV2,  L.  31/2,  !>•  5,  P-  from  16  fr.;  Gr. -Hot.  Milan, 
R.  5-12,  B.  IV2,  L.  4,  D.  6,  P.  12V2-I8  fr. ;  *Gr.-Hdt.  Centrale  dei  Bagni, 
P.  from  10  fr. ;  Gr.-Hot.  Detras,  these  four  of  the  first  class;  Hot.  Ajiyioli 
e  Simplon;  Hot.  Bellevue;  Hot.  Cavour,  P.  8V2-9V2  fr-),  6  M.  to  the  S.W. 
(fares  1  fr.  20,  60  c.),  a  watering-place  among  the  bleak  foothills  of  the 
Apennines,  with  strong  saline  and  sulphureous  springs,  which  have  re- 
cently come  into  favour  withf  oreigners  as  well  as  Italians  (season,  1st 
April-15th  Nov.).  Anglican  Church  Services  and  English  doctor  at  the 
Hot.  des  Thermes.  Cable-railway  up  Monte  Cucco  (920  ft.)  to  the  S.E.  — 
A  highroad  (diligence)  connects  Salsomaggiore  with  Tabiano  (1080  ft.; 
Grand-Hotel,  P.  from  9  fr. ;  Alb.  Roma;  Alb.  Curtarelli;  Alb.  dei  Bagni), 
a  small  watering-place  31/2  M.  to  the  S.E.,  with  a  very  strong  sulphureous 
spring  (season,  16th  May -30th  Sept.). 

Railway  from  Borgo  San  Donnino  to  Cremona,  see  pp.  448,  447. 

70  M.  Castelguelfo ;  1  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  station  is  the  inter- 
esting castle,  erected  by  the  Ghibelline  Orlando  Pallaviciuo  as  Torre 
d'Orlando,  but  captured  in  1407  and  re -named  by  the  Guelph 
Ottone  Terzi  of  Parma.  —  Beyond  (72  M.)  Ponte  Taro  (230  ft.) 
we  cross  the  river  Taro.  The  costumes  of  the  peasant- women  here 
are  peculiar. 

78  M.  Parma,  see  p.  441.  —  Parma  is  the  junction  for  the 
lines  to  Suzzara  and  Mantua  (see  p.  321),  to  Piadena  and  Brescia 
(p.  269),  and  to  Sarzana  (Pisa)  and  Spezia  (R.  59). 

Beyond  (82  M.)  San  Prospero  Parmense  the  train  crosses  the 
Enza,  formerly  the  boundary  between  the  duchies  of  Parma  andMo- 
dena,  and,  beyond  (85  M.)  SanV  llario  d'Enza  (190  ft.),  the  Crostolo. 

95'/^  M.  Reggio.  —  Railway  Stations.  1.  Stazione  Ferroviaria 
(PI.  F,  3 ;  restaurant),  for  the  line  to  Milan  and  Bologna.  —  2.  Stazione 
Santo  Stefano  (PI.  A,  1),  for  the  branch-line  to  Ciano  (p.  440). 

Hotels.  Alberjio  Posta  (PI.  a;  C,  3),  near  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Ema- 
nuele,  R.  2'/.2-3  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Alb.  del  Moretto.  —  Caff^  Italia, 
Piazza  Cavour. 

Cab,  per  drive  80  c,  at  night  1  fr.,  per  hour  Vj^  fr. 

Post  &  Teleokapu  Office  (PI.  D,  3),  Via  Emilia  San  Pictro. 

CuiEF  Attractions  ('/.^  day):  San  Prospero;  Cathedral;  Madonna  della 
Ghiara. 

Reyyiu  (190  ft.j,  called  Reggio  nelV  Emilia  or  Reggio  Emilia 
to  distinguish  it  from  Reggio  in  Calabria,  the  a.ncient RegiumLepidi, 
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the  capital  of  a  province  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  is  a  poor  town 
of  19,700  inhab.,  possessing  broad  streets  flanked  with  arcades.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  often  the  object  of  severe  conflicts  between 
the  Malaguzzi  and  the  Ruggeri;  from  1289  to  1597  it  belonged  to 
Ferrara,  after  that  to  the  duchy  of  Modena  (comp.  p.  461). 

In  the  Via  Emilia  San  Pietro,  the  E.  part  of  the  ancient  Via 
Emilia  (p.  432),  which  intersects  the  town,  rise  the  suppressed 
Benedictine  convent  of  Smi  Pietro  (PI.  E,  3, 4 ;  now  a  military  store), 
with  graceful  early -Renaissance  cloisters  by  Bart.  Spani  (1513), 
and  the  Palazzo  Terrachini,  formerly  called  Casa  Ruini  (same 
date),  which  possesses  three  pretty  early-Renaissance  courts. 

To  the  S.  of  the  main  street,  in  the  Piazza  San  Prospero,  is  the 
church  of  San  Prospero  (PI.  C,  3),  erected  in  1504  by  Gasparo 
Bisi  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  Romanesque  edifice,  to  which  the  six 
marble  lions  of  the  facade  (rebuilt  in  1748)  originally  belonged. 

Interiok.  Over  the  entrance  is  the  tomb  of  Rufino  Gabloneta  (d.  1527), 
by  Bart.  Upani.  By  the  4th  altar  on  the  right:  *Sodoma,  8t.  Homobonus 
giving  alms  (1518);  5th  altar:  Copy  of  Correijgio''s  Holy  Night  (transferred 
to  Dresden  in  1746),  in  the  original  frame.  —  Eight  Transept:  Statue  of 
the  Madonna,  by  Frospero  Clementi  (d.  1584),  grandson  of  Bart.  Spani 
and  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo.  —  In  the  Choir  are  frescoes  (restored)  by 
Bern.  Campi  of  Cremona  and  Camillo  Procaccini  (1585-89). 

In  the  adjacent  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  is  situated  the  Cath- 
edral (PI.  C,  3),  re-erected  in  the  15-16thcent.,  with  a  Renaissance 
facade,  completed  only  in  the  lower  part,  behind  which  interesting 
traces  of  the  earlier  Romanesque  church  of  the  12th  cent.,  with 
frescoes  of  the  13th,  are  still  observable.  Above  the  principal 
entrance  are  recumbent  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  by  Prospero 
Clementi.  Near  the  top  of  the  tower  is  a  group  in  copper  (Madonna 
and  two  donors)  by  Bart.  Spani  (ca.  1500?). 

The  Interior  has  a  lofty  choir  and  a  crypt.  In  the  3rd  chapel  on  the 
right:  Tomb  of  Valerio  Malaguzzi  (d.  1498),  uncle  of  the  poet  Ariosto, 
by  Bart.  Spani  (ca.  1530).  Chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir :  Monument  of 
Ugo  Rangoni,  Bishop  of  Reggio  and  nuncio  of  Paul  III.  at  the  court  of 
Charles  V.,  by  P.  Clementi  (1566).  Chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir:  Tomb 
of  Bishop  Buonfrancesco  Arlotti  (d.  1508),  by  Bart.  Spani;  admirable 
statue  of  Christ,  on  the  altar,  by  Clementi.  Near  the  entrance,  in  the  left 
aisle,  is  the  tomb  of  Cherubino  Sforzani,  the  alleged  inventor  of  the  hour- 
glass, by  Clementi  (1560);  beside  the  1st  chapel  in  the  same  aisle  is  the 
tomb  of  Clementi,  with  his  bust,  a  fine  work  by  his  pupil  Franc.  Fac- 
chioni  (1588).  —  In  the  Cappella  del  Sautuario,  near  the  sacristy,  are  two 
silver  reliquaries  with  busts  of  St.  Chrysanthus  and  St.  Daria,  by  BaH, 
Spani  and  his  son  Giov.  Andrea  Spani  (1538);  also  a  silver  pax,  by 
Lelio  Or  si. 

On  the  "W.  side  of  the  piazza,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  del  Pa- 
lazzolo  and  Via  della  Rosa,  is  the  house  (almost  entirely  rebuilt)  in 
which  Lodovico  Ariosto  (p.  461),  the  poet,  was  born.  His  father, 
Niccolo  Ariosti  of  Ferrara,  had  married  Daria  Malaguzzi  while  he 
was  commandant  of  the  citadel  of  Reggio.  —  Proceeding  hence  to 
the  W.  by  the  Via  San  Pietro  Martire,  we  reach  the  baroque  church 
of  the  — 
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*Madonna  BELLA  Ghiara  (PI.  A,  B,  3),  built  after  1597  by 
Al.  Balbi  of  Ferrara,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  with  a  dome 
over  the  crossing.  It  was  finished  after  Balbi's  death  by  Franv. 
Pacchioni  and  restored  in  1890  (closed  12.30-4). 

The  Interior  is  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its  proportions  and 
for  its  charming  decorations  in  stucco.  It  is  adorned  with  frescoes  in  the 
nave  an  in  the  left  transept  by  Luca  Ferrari  (1605-54)  of  Reggio,  a  pupil 
of  Guid  Reni.  The  frescoes  in  the  choir  are  by  Al.  Tiarini  and  those 
in  the  dome  and  the  right  transept  are  by  Lionello  Spada,  both  of  the 
school  o  the  Caracci.  In  the  lett  transept  is  a  fine  altar-piece  (Cruci- 
tixion)  b  Guercino ;  and  in  the  right  transept  is  a  highly-revered  figure 
of  the  Madonna,  drawn  by  Lelio  Orsi  (1569;  covered). 

The  MusEDM  (PI.  C,  2)  contains  the  natural  history  collection 
of  the  celebrated  physiologist  Lazzaro  Sx>allcmzaid  (1729-99),  an 
interesting  palseo-ethnological  collection  illustrative  of  the  history 
of  the  province,  and  a  'Gliptoteca',  containing  sculptures  from  the 
province  of  Reggio.  —  The  Teatro  Municipale  (PI.  C,  2),  erected 
about  1855  by  Ces.  Costa,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Italy. 

The  Bihliofeca  Municipale  (PI.  B,  4),  Via  Farini  5,  contains 
56,000  vols,  and  about  1000  MSS. 

On  the  Via  Emilia,  about  2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Barriera  Vittorio 
Emanuele  (PL  E,  F,  4),  lies  the  village  of  San  Blaurizio  (diligence  from 
Reggio  thrice  daily).  Beyond  the  stream  called  the  Rodano  is  a  Renais- 
sance triumphal  arch  (16th  cent.),  forming  the  entrance  to  the  J/aHris/rt)*!;) 
or  Villa  dell'Ariosto,  the  unpretentious  summer-residence  of  the  Mala- 
guzzi,  where  the  poet  was  often  a  guest.  The  three  Stanze  dell'  Ariosto, 
which  have  been  freely  restored  and  contain  furniture  of  a  later  period, 
still  retain  the  original  Renaissance  decoration.  In  the  first  room  are 
poor  frescoes  by  Nice,  dell'  Abate  (?),  representing  the  poets  of  ancient 
and  modern  Italy  (including  a  portrait  of  Ariosto). 

From  Reggio  to  Ciano,  19'/4  M.,  local  railway  in  1  hr.  (station,  see 
p.  438).  The  line  runs  to  the  W.  to  (5  M.)  Cavriago  (255  ft.)  and  then 
skirts  the  foothills  of  the  Apennines  to  (7  M.)  Barco,  the  junction  for 
the  branch-line  to  Montecchio  mentioned  on  p.  449.  —  To  the  right,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Enza,  we  see  the  castle  of  Monteehiarugolo  (p.  449).  — 
91/j  M.  Bibbiano  (430  ft. ;  inn),  a  town  with  3700  inhab.,  is  the  station  for 
Quattro  Castella  (625  ft.),  I'/aM.  to  the  S.,  with  the  ruins  of  four  castle-s 
which  once  belonged  to  the  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany  (p.  511).  —  13  M. 
San  Polo  d'Enza  (545  ft.),  in  the  Enza  valley  (road  to  Traversetolo,  see 
p.  449).  On  the  right  is  tlie  Rocca  di  Guardasonc  (p.  4-49),  on  the  left 
appear  the  castles  of  Rossena  and  Canossa.  —  18Va  M.  Canoasa;  191/4  M. 
Ciano  d^Enza  (695  ft. ;  inn) 

From  Ponte  Vico,  near  the  station  of  Canossa,  a  cart-road  leads  to 
the  S.E.  through  a  bleak  region,  skirting  the  S.  base  of  the  precipitous 
rock  on  which  stand  the  castle  of  Rossena  (1620  ft.)  and  the  Torre  di 
Rossanella,  to  (2  hrs.)  the  castle-rock  of  Canossa  (1890  ft, ;  custodian  in 
the  uppermost  house  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Canossa,  1  fr.).  This 
ruined  castle,  once  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  Emilia,  was  erected  in 
910  and  destroyed  in  1255.  It  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  penance  imposed 
here  in  1077  upon  Emp.  Henry  IV.  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.  The  latter,  who 
had  taken  refuge  at  Canossa  with  Countess  Matilda  on  Henry's  appearance 
in  Italy,  refused  to  grant  absolution  until  Henry,  clad  as  a  penitent,  and 
his  wife  Berta,  had  stood  for  three  days  (25-28tb  Jan.)  outside  the  castle. 
The  scanty  ruins  arc  now  a  national  monument;  in  the  interior  is  a  small 
museum  (key  with  the  attendant).  Magnificent  view  of  the  Apennines, 
with  the  castle  of  Rossena  in  the  foreground,  and  of  the  vast  plain  of 
the  Po  towards  the  N.,  with  Parma,  Reggio,  and  Modona. 
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Two  monotonous  Highroads  (motor-diligence  and  omn.),  the  one  via 
Puianello,  Pecorile  (785  ft. J,  and  Torre  del  Lago  (2330  ft.),  the  other  via 
Puianello  and  Vezzano,  connect  Keggio  with  Uasina  (1885  ft.;  Alb.  Vit- 
toria),  31arola  (2650  ft.),  with  an  old  abbey,  FeUna  (2200  ft.),  and  (30  M.) 
the  inconsiderable  town  of  Castelnovo  Me'  Monti  (2295  ft. ;  Alb.  Tre  Re, 
R.  I'/a  fr.).  From  Feliua  a  road  runs  to  the  little  hill-town  of  Carpineti 
(1825  ft. ;  inn),  the  old  castle  of  which  was  once  a  refuge  of  the  quarrel- 
some monk  Hildebrand,  afterwards  Pope  Gregory  VII.  Castelnovo  lies 
on  the  N.W.  tlank  of  the  abrupt  rocky  peak  of  the  Pietra  Bismantova 
(3435  ft.) ,  which  Dante  mentions  in  his  'Purgatorio'  (iv.  25).  The  top 
affords  an  admirable  view  of  the  chain  of  the  Apennines.  —  Prom  Castel- 
novo the  highroad  runs  via  (43V2  M..)  Collatjna  (2725  ft.),  in  the  valley 
of  the  Heccfiia,  and  the  Alb.  cleUa  GabeUina  (3265  ft.;  good),  frequented 
as  a  summer-resort,  on  the  hill-route  to  Pontremoli  (p.  449)  mentioned  at 
p.  450,  and  thence  via  the  (51  M.)  Fasso  del  Verreto  (4135  ft.)  to  (621/2  M.) 
Fivizzano  (1045  ft.;  Alb.  della  Po.sta;  comp  p.  450),  with  an  old  town 
wall  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  Thence  it  proceeds  past  Soliera  (p.  450), 
across  tlie  stream  of  Aulella  (p.  450),  and  via  the  (75  M.)  Foce  it  C'liccn 
(1730  ft.)  and  (77  M.)  Fosdinovo  (1640  ft.),  a  finely  situated  village  with 
a  town-wall  and  a  well-preserved  castle  of  the  Malaspina,  in  which  Dante 
(p.  559)  wrote  several  stanzas  of  his  'Inferno',  to  (82  M.)  Sarzana  (p.  143). 
Or  from  Fosdinovo  we  may  follow  the  picturesque  road  over  the  Monte 
Spolverina  and  via  C'astelpoggio  to  (8V2  M.)  Carrara  (p.  144). 

From  Reggio  to  Guastalla,  18  M.,  railway  in  1-2  hrs.  (fares  3  fr.  40, 
2  fr.  40,  1  fr.  55  c.).  —  5  M.  Bagnolo  in  Fiano ;  11  M.  Novellara  (79  ft.), 
on  the  Canale  di  Molini,  a  principality  of  the  house  of  Gonzaga  (p.  315) 
down  to  1737.  —  18  M.  Guastalla,  see  p.  321. 

From  Bagnolo,  on  the  railway  just  described,  a  Brakch  Lime  (12  M. 
in  3/4-1  hr.)  runs  to  Carpi  (p.  322).  The  chief  intermediate  station  is  (5'/2  M.) 
Correggio  (105  ft. ;  Alb.  della  Pasta),  the  capital  until  1630  of  a  princi- 
pality afterwards  belonging  to  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  and  the  birthplace  of 
the  celebrated  painter  Antonio  Allegri  da  Correggio  (p.  443).  The  Piazza 
San  Quirino  is  embellished  with  a  statue  of  tlie  master  by  V.  Vela  (1880). 

Another  branch-line  runs  to  the  S.E.  from  Reggio  via  (8  M.)  Scaiidiano 
and  (13  M.)   Veggia-  Castellarano  (p.  455)  to  (141/2  M.)  Sassuolo  (p.  455). 


103  M.  Rubier  a.    The  Secchia  is  then  crossed. 

Ill  M.  Modena  (Rail.  Restaurant),  see  p.  451. 

The  train  crosses  the  Pandro.  —  II8Y2  M.  Castelfranco 
d^ Emilia  (140  ft.),  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Forum  Gallorum 
where  Antony  was  defeated  by  Octavian  and  Hirtius,  43  B.C.  — 
Beyond  (123M.)  Samoggia  the  train  crosses  the  river  of  that  name 
and  then  the  narrow  Reno,  the  ancient  Rhenus  or  Amnis  Bono- 
niensis.  The  Madonna  di  San  Luca,  on  the  Monte  della  Guardia 
(p.  489),  is  conspicuous  to  the  right. 

134  M.  Bologna,  see  p.  468. 

58.  Parma. 

The  Railway  Station  (PL  D,  l ;  Restaurant)  for  the  Piadena-Brescla 
(p.  269),  Guastalla-Suzzara-Mantua  (p.  321),  Milan-Bologna  (R.  57),  and 
Milan-Parma-Sarzana  (Pisa)-Spezia  (R.  59)  lines  lies  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
town,  a  good  1/2  M.  from  the  hotels. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxi).  Albergo  Crooe  Bianca  (PI.  a;  D,  4),  Strada 
Garibaldi  13,  near  the  Steccata,  R.  3-5,  omn.  Vrl  fr. ;  Italia  (PI.  b;  E,  3), 
Strada  Cavour  37,  with  good  trattoria,  R*  2-4,  omn.  ^Uh\;  Alb.  La  Maciha 
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(PI.  c;  E,  3,  4),  I'iazzalc  della  Macina,  R.  3-5  fr.,  good  cuisine;  Hot.  Con- 
cordia (PI.  d;  D,  3J,  Borgo  Angelo  Mazza,  plain  but  good;  Moderns 
Hotel  Meuble,  at  the  station,  H.  iiVa  tr-(  recommended. 

Cafes.    Marchesi,  Piazza  Garibaldi;    Violi,  Strada  Garibaldi. 

Post  &  Telegraph.  Office  (PI.  D,  3),  Strada  Carlo  Pisacane  (side- 
entrance,  Strada  Macedonio  Melloni). 

Cab  to  or  from  the  station  1  fr.,  two-horse  1  fr.  60  c.;  at  night  IV4 
or  2  fr. ;  per  hour  1  fr.  60  c.  or  2  fr.,  each  addit.  hr.  1  fr.  20  or  1  fr.  50  c. 
Trunk  25  c. 

Tramways  (10  c).  l.  From  the  railway-station  via  the  Piazza  della 
Prefettura  (PI.  D,  3)  and  the  Strada  Cavour  (PI.  D,  E,  3)  to  the  Piazza 
Garibaldi  (PI.  D,  4).  —  2.  From  the  Barriera  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  G,  4) 
via  the  Piazza  Garibaldi  to  the  Barriera  Massimo  d'Azeglio  (PI.  A,  4).  • — 
3.  From  the  Barriera  Garibaldi  (PI.  D,  Ij  by  the  Strada  di  Uirconvallazione 
back  to  the  Barriera  Garibaldi.  —  4.  From  the  Piazza  Garibaldi  via  the 
Strada  Fariui  and  the  Poute  Caprazucca  (PI.  D,  5J  to  the  Barriera  Nino 
Bixio  (PI.  B,  C,  6). 

Public  Collections,  etc.  (comp.  p.  xxvii) : 

Oonoentu  di  tSan  Paulo  (p.  448),  week-days  10-4  (adm.  1  fr.,  including 
the  Picture  Gallery,  see  belowj ;  closed  on  Sunday.  Visitors  are  conducted 
by  a  custodian. 

Library  (p.  447),  week-days  9-4. 

Museum  (p.  446),  week-days  9-4,  1  fr.  (inel.  the  Teatro  Farnese,  see 
below) ;  Sun.  &  holidays  10-2,  free. 

Picture  Gallery  (p.  4-16),  week-days  10-4,  1  fr.  (incl.  the  Convento  di 
San  Paolo);  Sun.  &  holidays  10-2,  free. 

Teatro  Farnese  (p.  418),  as  to  the  Museum.  Visitors  are  conducted  by 
a  custodian. 

Chief  Attractions  (l  day).  Madonna  della  Steccata  (p.  443),  Bap- 
tistery (p.  444),  *Cathedral  (p.  444),  San  Giovanni  Evangelista  (p.  445); 
afternoon,  *Picture  Gallery  (p.  446). 

Parma  (170  ft.),  formerly  the  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  same 
name  and  now  the  capital  of  a  province,  lies  near  the  Apennines, 
on  the  river  Farma,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Po.  The  town  is  of 
entirely  modern  appearance,  although  of  very  ancient  origin,  with 
straight,  uniform  streets  and  46,700  inhahitants.  It  is  an  episcopal 
see  and  possesses  a  university. 

The  foundation  of  Parma  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  consul 
M.  4;;milius  (183  B.C.),  though  the  discovery  of  a  lake- dwelling  of  the 
bronze  period  proves  that  a  human  settlement  existed  here  in  prehistoric 
times.  The  town  offered  a  determined  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Ligurians,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  Mark  Antony  as  the  birthplace  of 
Cassius,  one  of  Ctesar's  murderers.  Under  Augustus,  who  named  it  Colonia 
Julia  Augusta  Parma,  it  attained  to  new  prosperity,  and  repeated  devast- 
ations in  the  early  middle  ages  proved  only  temporary  checks  to  the  growth 
of  its  importance,  which  arose  from  its  large  woollen  manufactories  and 
from  its  university,  founded  in  the  11th  cent,  and  renowned  for  its  'Glos- 
sators' (p.  471)  from  the  time  of  Uberto  di  Bobbio  (1214-28)  onward.  Parma 
participated  in  the  general  development  of  the  towns  of  Upper  Italy, 
zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Guelphs,  and  in  1247-48  was  long 
unBUccessfully  besieged  by  Emp.  Frederick  II.  In  1303  Giberto  da  Cor- 
regyio  obtained  possession  of  the  supreme  power.  In  1346,  after  various 
vicissitudes,  Parma  came  into  the  hands  of  the   Visconti,   and  from  that 

?eriod  down  to  1512  it  was  generally  united  with  the  Duchy  of  Milan, 
n  1545,  after  it  had  been  annexed  to  the  States  of  the  Church,  it  was 
presented  by  Pojie  Paul  III.,  with  Piacenza,  to  his  infamous  son  Pier 
l/uigi  Farnese.  This  prince  was  assassinated  in  1547  at  Piacenza  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ottavio  Farnese  (1547-86),  Alexander  Farnese  (1586-92), 
who  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto  (1571)  and  afterwards  attained  groat 
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military  distinction  as  viceroy  of  the  Netherlands  under  Philip  II. ,  and 
Ranuccio  I.  Famese  (1592-1622),  under  whom  the  university  attained 
world-wide  fame.  The  male  line  became  extinct  in  1731.  Elizabeth,  the 
daugrhter  and  sole  heiress  of  Duke  Ranuccio  II.  Farnese  (d.  1694),  was 
married  to  Kinc/  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  and  by  the  quadruple  alliance  con- 
cluded at  London  in  1718  the  succession  was  secured  to  their  son  Charles, 
who,  however,  ascended  the  throne  of  Naples  in  1734,  whither  he  trans- 
ferred the  Farnese  art-treasures.  By  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748 
the  duchy  was  ceded  by  Austria  to  his  youngrer  brother  Philip;  in  1807  it 
was  annexed  to  France,  and  in  1815  awarded  to  Marie  Louise,  the  wife 
of  Napoleon  I.  In  1847,  after  her  death,  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Bourbons,  who  had  hitherto  been  indemnified  with  Lucca.  Charles  II. 
(d.  1883)  was  banished  in  1848,  Charles  III.  was  assassinated  in  the  open 
street  in  1854,  and  in  1859  his  widow  withdrew  along  with  the  Austrian 
garrison. 

Parma  owes  its  importance  in  the  History  op  Art  to  Antonio  AUec/ri 
of  Correggio  ('1494-1534 ;  p.  Ixiv),  who,  after  his  early  studies  in  Mantua 
and  Ferrara,  lived  here  in  a  quiet  and  modest  style  and  died  early.  It 
was  not  till  a  later  period,  when  his  merits  were  pointed  out  by  Vasari 
(p.  561)  and  the  Caracci,  that  he  was  duly  appreciated.  The  best-known 
of  his  pupils  is  Francesco  Mazzola,  surnamed  Parmigianino  (1503-40), 
an  excellent  portrait-painter  and  one  of  a  large  family  of  artists  in  Parma. 

The  ancient  Via  Emilia  (p.  432)  intersects  the  town,  from  the 
Barriera  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  G,  4)  to  the  Barriera  Massimo 
d'Azeglio  (PI.  A,  4),  crossing  the  Piazza  Garibaldi  (PI.  D,  E,  4), 
in  which  stand  the  Palazzo  del  Governo,  fonnded  in  1286  and 
altered  in  1673  and  1760,  and  the  Palazzo  Municipale,  rebuilt  in 
1627-73  by  Giov.  Batt.  Magnani  and  others.  Beside  the  latter  is  a 
statue  cf  Correggio. 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  Piazza  Garibaldi,  in  the  Strada  alia  Corte 
d'Appello,  rises  the  University  (PI.  D,  4),  erected  in  its  present 
form  by  Galeazzo  Alessii?),  in  the  time  of  Ottavio  Farnese,  as  a 
Jesuit  college.  It  contains  various  natural  history  collections.  The 
palseontological  department  and  the  Museo  Zooloqica  Eritreo 
Bottego,  a  collection  illustrating  the  fauna  of  the  Italian  colonies 
in  Africa  (entrance  Strada  dell'  Universita,  No.  7),  are  especially 
worthy  of  inspection. 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  Piazza  Garibaldi,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Strada  Garibaldi  (leading  from  the  station)  and  the  small  Piazza 
della  Steccata,  stands  the  church  (open  in  the  morning  only)  of  the  — 

*  Madonna  della  Steccata  (PI.  D,  3),  an  imitation  of 
St.  Peter's  (a  Greek  cross  with  rounded  ends),  built  by  Bernardino 
Zaccaqni  in  1521-39. 

Interior.  Near  the  entrance  is  the  tomb  of  Field  Marshal  Count 
Neipperg  fd.  1829),  the  morganatic  husband  of  the  Empress  Marie  Louise 
after  the  death  of  Napoleon,  by  Lor.  Partolini  (1841).  —  In  the  corner- 
chapel  between  the  choir  and  the  left  transept,  monuments  (r.)  of  Duke 
Ottavio  Farnese  (p.  442)  and  (1.)  of  Sforzino  Sforza  ,  the  latter  by  Giov. 
Franc,  da  Grado  (1529).  —  The  choir-arch  is  adorned  with  badly-liebted 
frescoes  by  Parmigianino,  the  dome  with  paintings  by  Bern.  Gatti  of 
Cremona,  and  the  tribune  with  frescoes  by  Michelnnqelo  Anselmi.  — 
Corner-chapel  on  the  ria-bt  of  the  choir:  monument  of  Gnido  da  Correggio, 
bv  G.  Fr.  dn  Grado.  The  1st  chapel  on  the  right  contains  the  monuraent 
9I  Beltrando  l^ossi  (1527), 
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A  few  paces  farther  on,  on  the  left,  is  the  Teatro  Regio  (PI.  D,  3), 
by  Nic.  Bcttoli  ('1821-29). 

From  the  adjacent  Piazza  della  Prefettura  (p.  445)  we  turn  to 
the  right  through  the  StradaCarloPisacane  and  the  Strada  al  Duomo, 
with  a  splendid  view  of  the  cathedral,  the  campanile,  and  the  bap- 
tistery, to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  (PI.  E,  3).  Here,  immediately  to 
to  the  right,  stands  the  octagonal  — 

*Baptistery  (Baffistero ;  PI.  E,  3),  begun  in  the  Lombard- 
Romanesque  style  in  1196-1216  by  Ben.AnMlami  and  consecrated 
in  1270,  though  the  Gothic  upper  story  was  not  completed  until 
1302.  It  is  constructed  of  Veronese  marble,  and  consists  of  five 
stories  with  colonnades  and  three  exterior  round -arched  portals; 
the  fiat  roof  is  surmounted  by  seven  pyramidal  turrets  and  by  a 
belfry  added  in  the  17th  century.  Around  nearly  the  whole  exterior 
of  the  building  runs  a  series  of  medallions,  representing  various 
animals  of  symbolical  import.  The  portals  are  adorned  with  Scrip- 
tural subjects  on  a  larger  scale,  by  Ben.  Antelami,  who  is  named 
in  the  inscription  at  the  N.  portal. 

At  the  N.  Portal,  abov«,  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Mag:i ;  then  the  History 
of  John  the  Baptist:  on  the  door-posts  are  gcnealoijieal  trees  of  Jaeoh  and 
of  Jesse.  —  At  the  W.  Portal,  above,  a  niirions  representation  of  the  Last 
Judgment.  On  the  door-posts  to  the  left,  Christ  performing:  works  of 
mercy:  on  the  rieht,  the  .six  ases  of  man.  —  On  the  S.  side  is  an  Allegory 
of  Death  from  the  story  of  Barlaam  and  .Tosaphat. 

The  Interior  (knock  at  the  S.  portal ;  sexton  lives  opposite,  in  tlic 
house  No.  2)  is  sixteen -sided,  witli  thirteen  niches  and  three  doorways 
below  and  two  galleries  above,  and  srraoefnl  columns  on  the  walls.  The 
sculptures  have  been  only  partly  completed.  Above  the  doors  are  sculp- 
tures of  the  l.Sth  cent.,  and  on  the  E.  .Tide  of  the  lower  .ealleries  is  a  series 
of  *Reliefs  of  the  months  (■incomplete)  and  other  works  of  the  13th  century. 
The  late-Romanesqiie  frescoes  in  the  dome  (1.3th  cent.),  from  the  history 
of  John  the  Baptist  and  prophets,  are  of  interest  to  students  of  art.  — 
The  font  dates  from  1294. 

The  *Cathedral  (Duomo;  PI.  E,  3),  an  admirable  e.-tamjile  of 
the  Lombard-Romanesque  style,  begun  in  10.58  but  not  completed 
till  the  13th  cent.,  is  a  cruciform  building  (76  yds.  by  28  yds.)  with 
a  dome  over  the  crossing.  The  handsome  choir  is  somewhat  raised 
■ibovc  a  crypt,  the  broad  facade  has  a  triple  columnar  gallery,  and 
each  of  the  fjortals  is  embellished  with  two  lions  of  red  marble. 
The  main  jportal  is  by  Giov.Bono  of  Bissone  (1281)  and  the  beauti- 
fully-carved Renaissance  doors  are  by  Lncc.hino  Bianco  (1493). 

The  Intkkior,  consistini?  of  nave  and  aisles,  rests  on  fourteen  picr.s. 
above  which  runs  a  fine  triforinra.  The  vaultinar  of  the  nave  was  painted 
by  Girnlamn  Mazznla  and  by  jAittanzio  G'imhnra  of  Brescia  (ca.  1570). 
:^rd  chapel  on  the  rifrht,  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  in  relief  by  Benedetto 
Antelami.  (1178):  4th  chapel,  frescoes  of  the  1.5th  cent. ;  5th  chapel,  frescoes 
by  Franc.  JlfmfJnni.  a  pupil  of  Oorreeffio.  —  5th  chapel  on  the  left, 
frescoes  of  the  14th  cent.,  on  the  left  History  of  St.  Peter,  on  the  right 
Histories  of  SS.  Sebastian  and  Catharine. 

The  oetaeronal  Dome  is  adorned  with  an  **Assumption  by  Corregqin 
(l.'526-.30;  best  litrht  about  noon).  'It  seems  as  if  some  mighty  upward 
impulse  had  impelled  the  whole  aj-inies  of  Christendom  to  soar  away  from 
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earth  in  joyful  bliss.  A  striking  feature  of  the  work  is  that  the  figures 
seem  to  cleave  the  vaulting  and  to  be  in  the  act  of  forcing  their  way  out 
of  the  church-walls  into  bright  ether.  The  masterly  and  almost  playful 
manner  in  which  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the"  work  have  been  overcome 
has  ever  been  an  object  of  the  highest  admiration'  ('Correggio'',  by 
Dr.  Julius  Meyer).  Visitors  may  ascend  into  the  dome  to  examine  the 
painting  more  closely  (V2-I  fr. ;  fatiguing  but  repaying);  a  fine  view  is 
commanded  from  the  outside  gallery  (for  persons  free  from  dizziness  only). 
In  the  Choir  are  good  semi-Gothic  stalls  by  Cristoforo  da  Lendinara 
(1473).  The  reliefs  on  the  high -altar,  with  the  exception  of  the  nine 
apostles,  are  youthful  works  by  Ben.  Antelami,  who  executed  the  carv- 
ings on  the  bishop's  throne  also.  —  The  Crypt,  a  spacious  cruciform 
structure  with  thirty -eight  columns,  contains  monuments  of  the  jurist 
Prati  (d.  1542)  and  of  Bishop  San  Bernardo  degli  Uberti,  by  Prospero 
dementi.  —  The  Sacristy  contains  frescoes  of  the  14th  cent,  and  intarsias 
by  Cristof.  da  Lendinara. 

To  the  right  of  the  fagade  of  the  cathedral  rises  the  Campanile, 
207  ft.  high,  dating  from  1284-94.  —  We  tnrn  to  the  E.  by  the 
Strada  del  Seminario  and  reach  the  Piazzale  San  Giovanni.  On  the 
E.  side  rises  the  convent-church  of  — 

*San  GiovarLrd  Evangelista  (Pl.E,  3),  an  elegant  cruciform 
early-Kenaissauce  structure,  with  a  dome  over  the  crossing,  aisles, 
and  two  series  of  chapels.  It  was  erected  in  1510  by  Bernardino 
Zaccagni ;  the  sumptuous  baroque  fagade  is  by  Simone  Mosckino 
(1604),  and  the  fine  tower  by  G.  B.  Magnani  (1614). 

Ihterior.  In  the  first  two  chapels  on  the  left.  Frescoes  by  Parmigia- 
nino  (SS.  Lucia  and  Apollonia,  two  deacons,  SS.  Giorgio  and  Agata);  in 
the  2nd  chapel  on  the  right,  an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Giacomo 
Frajicia  (1519).  In  the  recesses  of  the  transepts  are  four  terracotta  statues 
by  A7it.  BegareUi  (1561) ;  to  the  left,  Madonna  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
to  the  right,  St.  Felicitas  and  St.  Benedict.  —  The  sombre  Dome  is  adorned 
with  *Frescoes  by  Correggio,  representing  Christ  in  glory,  surrounded  by 
apostles  and  angels,  painted  in  1521-23  (much  injured  by  damp;  freely 
restored  in  parts  in  1901-4).  The  best  time  to  see  them  is  at  noon  or 
4  p.m. ;  they  are  shown  by  electric  light  in  the  evening  for  3  fr.  The 
semi-dome  of  the  choir,  containing  a  Coronation  of  Mary  by  Correggio, 
was  removed  in  1584  (the  original  of  the  principal  group  is  in  the  Library, 
p.  447;  copies  of  other  parts  are  in  the  picture-gallery,  p.  446).  The  new 
dome  of  the  choir  was  adorned  with  a  copy  of  the  complete  work  by 
Ces.  Aretusi  in  1586.  The  handsome  choir -stalls  are  by  3Iarc'  Antonio 
Zucchi  and  the  brothers  Gianfrancesco  and  Pasquale  Testa  (1512-38).  — 
In  the  archway  of  the  door  in  the  left  transept,  *St.  John  the  Evangelist 
by  Correggio  (1521?). 

The  fine  cloisters  of  the  old  Benedictine  Monastery,  which  is 
now  a  barrack,  are  shown  on  application  at  the  guard-room. 

In  the  Piazza  della  Prefettuea  (PI.  D,  3),  with  its  pretty 
gardens,  are  the  old  Palazzo  Due  ale,  now  the  Pal.  della  Prefettura, 
built  in  1836-37  by  Nic.  Bettoli  on  the  site  of  the  S.E.  wing  oft  he 
Farnese  palace,  and  the  unsightly  Politeama  Reynacli  (1867). 

From  the  W.  side  of  the  piazza  the  Strada  alia  Pilotta  leads  to 
the  Parma,  intersecting  the  Pilotta  (PI.  D,  3),  the  huge  Farnese 
palace,  begun  in  1583  by  Giov.  Boscoli{?)  but  never  completed, 
with  three  large  courts.  The  S.W.  wing,  reached  by  the  broad 
staircase  to  the  left  in  the  flue  entrance -hall  beyond  the  Oortile 
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della  Pilotta,  contains  the  collection  of  antiquities,  the  picture- 
gallery,  the  library,  the  Teatro  Farnese,  and  the  state  archives. 

In  the  entresol  is  l;he  Museo  Reale  d'AntichitI.,  founded  in 
1760  (adm.,  see  p.  442;  no  catalogue;  curator,  Giov.  Mariotti). 

I.  Room.  Collection  of  Coins.  The  two  glass-cases  contain  Parmesan 
coins  and  medals.  —  II.  Room.  Bronzes  from  Velleia  fp.  438)  and  Parma; 
in  the  case  to  the  rig-ht  of  the  window,  *Drunken  Hercnles,  Bacchus, 
Alexander  the  Great,  Victoria.  By  the  entrance-wall,  golden  necklaces, 
bracelets,  and  clasps  of  the  later  imperial  epoch  ;  bronze  tablet  with  the 
Lex  Rubria  de  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  other  inscriptions  on  bronze,  all 
from  Velleia.  On  the  back-wall,  the  Tabula  AUmeyitaria  of  Trajan,  con- 
taining directions  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  children;  to  the  left,  fine 
portrait  of  a  girl  in  bronze;  to  the  right,  head  in  gilded  bronze  (resem- 
bling Hadrian).  —  III.  Room.  Architectural  fragments  and  fragments  of 
mosaics  from  the  Roman  theatre  of  Parma.  —  "We  pass  through  an  ante- 
room on  the  right  into  the  IV.  Room,  with  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases,  and, 
on  the  right,  the  V.  Room,  containing  Etruscan  tombs  and  objects  discovered 
in  tombs.  —  We  return  to  the  anteroom  and  enter  the  VI.  Room  (on  the 
right),  containing  Egyptian  antiquities.  —  Returning  to  the  III.  Room 
we  turn  to  the  right  into  the  VII.  Room.  Marble  statues  and  fragments 
from  Parma,  Velleia,  and  elsewhere;  by  the  window  on  the  left,  colossal 
head  of  Zeus;  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  basalt  torso  (resembling  the 
torso  of  the  Belvedere  in  attitude):  near  the  window  on  the  right,  torso 
of  Eros.  —  VIII.  Room.  Clioir-stalls  by  Bernardino  Canocio  da  Lendi- 
nara  (1494);  cabinets  and  'cassoni'  (lfi-17th  cent.).  —  IX.  Room.  Table- 
ornament  with  many  figures,  in  the  Empire  style,  by  the  Spaniard  Dam. 
Compenj/  (1804);  tapestries.  —  We  ascend  the  steps  to  the  X.  Room. 
Sculptured  capitals  from  the  cathedral  pulpit,    by  Ben.  Antelami  (1178). 

—  XI.  Room  (to  the  right).  Punches  and  stamps  from  the  mint  of  Parma; 
mediaeval  seals;  furniture  (lfi-17th  cent.).  —  XII.  Room  (adjoinine-  on  the 
left).  Panelling  and  furniture  from  the  bedroom  of  the  Abbess  Giovanna 
da  Piacenza  (p.  448).  —  XIII.  Room.  Wooden  figures  representing  the 
Annunciation,  from  the  Capucliin  convent  (Ifith  cent.);  chandelier  and  glass 
from  Murano  (p.  414) ;  furniture  of  the  17th  century.  —  XIV.  Room  (to 
the  left).    Majolica  pavement  from  the  convent  of  San  Paolo  (1471-82). 

A  staircase  descends  from  the  first  room  to  the  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor.  —  Room  I.  Roman  inscriptions  and  tombstones.  —  Room  II.  Pre- 
historic antiquities  found  in  the  province  of  Parma  ("flint,    bronze,    iron). 

—  Room  III.  Similar  antiquities  from  the  lake-dwellings  in  the  plain  of 
the  Po.  —  Rooms  IV-VII.  Ethnographical  collections.  —  Room  VIII. 
Porcelain  and  majolicas.  —  Room  IX.    Stoves  of  the  rococo  period. 

The  extensive  *Picture  Gallery  (Reale  Galleria),  on  the  first 
floor,  was  founded  in  17.52  (adm.,  see  p.  442;  illustrated  catalogue 
4  fr. ;  curator,  Laudedeo  Testi). 

I.  Room:  nothing  worthv  of  note.  —  II.  Room.  On  the  left,  *371. 
Ginlin  Romano  (after  a  sketch  by  Raphael  in  the  Louvre),  Christ  en- 
throned, with  the  Madonna,  the  Baptist,  and  SS.  Paul  and  Catharine.  On 
the  left  side-wall,  3fit.  Tn  the  Style  of  Miirillo.  Job;  11,5.  Rihera.  The 
Apostles.  —  III.  Room  or  Rotunda.  Two  colossal  Roman  statues  of  Her- 
cules and  Bacchus  with  Ampelus.  in  basalt,  found  on  the  Palatine  at  Rome 
in  1726.  To  the  rieht:  216.  G.  Ti.  Tievnln,  St.  Fidelis  of  Sigmarineen  and 
St.  Lawrence  of  Brindisi  overcoming  Heresy:  231.  Tan.  Tintoretto,  Descent 
from  the  Cross:  Cimn  da  Conef/liaiio,  370.  Midas  deciding  between  Apollo 
and  Pan.  373.  Endymion,  *3fil,  *3fin.  Madonnas  with  saints;  429.  Fra  An- 
geliro.  Madonna  with  .Tohn  the  Baptist  and  SS.  Paul,  Francis,  and  Dominic. 

IV- VT.  Large  Saloon.  In  Room  IV,  on  the  entrance-wall,  *2n9-212. 
Copies  from  Correggio's  Coronation  of  Marv  (p.  4^47),  by  Annihale  and 
Agoftino  Qaracci.    On  the  right  side- wall,  395.  Battista  J)osai,  Macjonnai 
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Dosso  Dossi,  391.  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  398.  Holy  Family;  369.  Garo- 
falo,  Madonna  in  clouds ;  Franc.  Francia,  123.  Pieta,  130.'  Madonna  en- 
throned, with  SS.  Benedict,  Placidus,  Scholastica,  and  Justina  (1515),  359. 
Holy  Family.  —  In  Room  V,  Canova,  Marble  statue  of  Marie  Louise. 
—  In  Room  VI,  on  the  right,  Crist.  Caselli,  Madonna  and  angels,  with  St. 
Hilary  and  the  Baptist  (1499) ;  122.  Lodovico  da  Parma  (7),  Annunciation, 
with  SS.  Sebastian  and  Catharine.  Back-wall,  141.  Girol.  Mazsola,  Imma- 
culate Conception.  —  Straight  ahead  are  Rooms  VII  and  VIII,  with  the 
modern  pictures. 

From  R.  V  we  turn  to  the  right  into  Rooms  IX-XIII,  which  contain 
the  collection  of  portraits.  In  RR.  IX  and  X  are  portraits  of  the  Farnese 
(X.  300.  Alex.  Farnese,  hy  Sir  A.  More);  XI,  Bourbons;  XII,  Portraits  of 
the  16-17th  cent,  (over  the  entrance -door,  302.  Seb.  del  Piombo,  Pope 
Clement  VII.  and  a  chamberlain,  unfinished  (about  1532);  opposite,  *355. 
Holbein  the  Younger,  Erasmus  (painted  about  1580);  XIII,  Portraits  of 
the  17-19th  centuries.  —  Adjoining  is  Room  XIV,  which  contains  mediocre 
engravings  by  Toschi  (d.  1854),  after  Correggio,  etc.  —  We  now  return 
to  Room  III  and  pass  to  the  right  into  the  — 

XV.  R00.M.  Water-colour  copies  of  Correggio's  works,  by  Toschi  and 
his  pupils.  —  XVI.  Room.  Drawings  and  paintings  by  Parmigianino  : 
in  the  entry,  313.  Portrait  of  himself;  to  the  left,  192.  Betrothal  of 
St.  Catharine. 

Rooms  XVII-XXI  are  devoted  to  C'orreqgio  and  form  the  chief  part 
of  the  gallery.  —  XVII.  Room.  **1  (350).  Repose  on  the  flight  into 
Egypt  ('Madonna  della  Scodella'),  painted  about  1528  for  the  church  of 
San  Sepolcro  (in  the  original  frame).  'The  picture  breathes  a  spirit  of 
cheerful  and  calm  emotion  and  is  suffused  in  a  soft  and  sunny  glow.  The 
figures,  marked  by  the  most  delicate  gradations  of  light  and  shadow, 
stand  out  clearly  against  the  darker  wooded  background,  the  tone  of 
which  is  of  a  juicy  greenish-brown'  (Meyer,  Correggio).  —  XVIII.  Room. 
2  (758).  Annunciation  (badly  damaged),  fresco  from  the  church  of  the  San- 
tissima  Annunziata  (p.  448).  —  XIX.  Room.  *3  (31).  Madonna  della  Scala, 
a  celebrated  fresco  (much  injured);  **4  (351).  Madonna  di  San  Girolamo, 
also  known  as  'II  Giorno'  (ca.  1527;  the  figure  of  the  Magdalen  is  espe- 
cially admired).  —  XX.  Room.  Photographs  of  works  by  Correggio.  — 
XXI.  Room.  *6  (353).  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Placidus,  Flavia,  Eutychius, 
and  Victorinus  (ca.  1525).  'The  artist's  principal  aim  is  to  produce  a 
pleasing  picture.  The  tragic  scene  is  transacted  in  a  rich  and  charming 
landscape.  The  wonderfully  picturesque  execution  and  the  harmony  ot 
the  lively  and  yet  subdued  tints  are  most  attractive.  Even  the  shadows 
produce  an  effect  of  light,  and  define  the  form  clearly  and  decidedly. 
The  figures  as  it  were  float,  breathe,  and  move  in  an  atmosphere  of 
brilliant  light'  (Meyer).  —  *5  (352).   Descent   from   the  Cross   (ca.  1525). 

XXII.  Room.  Florentine,  Siencse,  and  Modenese  paintings  of  the 
14-15th  centuries.  —  XXIII.  Room.  Architectural  paintings  by  Bern. 
Belotto  (p.  352)  and  others.  —  XXIV.  Room.  Landscapes  by  Italian 
masters.  —  XXV.  Room.  Landscapes  by  foreign  masters.  —  XXVI.  Room. 
Views  of  buildings  in  the  province  of  Parma. 

The  door  opposite  the  picture-gallery  ou  the  same  floor  leads  to 
the  Library  (Beale  Bihlioteca  Palatina),  founded  in  1763  (adm., 
see  p.  442;  director,  Ed.  Alvisi). 

The  library  contains  more  than  200,000  vols,  and  4500  MSS. ;  several 
of  the  latter  are  of  oriental  origin,  amongst  them  the  Koran  which  the 
Emp.  Leopold  I.  found  in  1683  in  the  tent  of  the  grand -vizier  Cara 
Mustapha  after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Vienna;  the  'livre  d'heures' 
(prayer-book)  of  Henri  II;  two  14th  cent.  MSS.  of  Dante's  'Divine  Co- 
medy'; a  MS.  of  the  De  Prospcctiva  Piugendi  by  Petrus  Pictor  Burgensis 
(Picro  della  Franccsca);  a  letter  of  Luther;  Byzantine  and  Jewish  minia- 
tures ;  bust  of  Duchess  Marie  Louise  by  Canova.  Hero  is  also  the  orig- 
inal   *  Fresco    of    Correggio'' 8    Coronation    of   Mary   from    Sau    Giovanni 
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(p.  445),  -which  may  be  viewed  on  application  to  the  library -attendant 
(uscicre;  fee  30  c.).  —  The  (formerly)  ducal  Tipografia,  founded  in  1766 
by  Budoni  (p.  53),  is  celebrated  for  its  admirable  printing. 

The  *Teatro  Farnese,  also  situated  here  (adm.,  see  p.  442),  is  a 
stepping-stone  between  the  Teatro  Olimpico  (p.  326)  and  modern  theatres. 
It  was  erected  in  1618-28  by  Giambattista  Aleotti,  a  pupil  of  Palladio, 
and  was  then  the  largest  theatre  in  the  world,  holding  4500  spectators. 

The  custodians  of  the  picture-gallery  conduct  visitors  to  the 
Convento  di  San  Paolo  (PI.  D,  E,  2,  3;  comp.  p.  442),  formerly 
a  Benedictine  nunnery,  now  a  school,  containing  admirably  preserved 
*Frescoes  by  Correggio  in  a  room  thus  decorated  by  order  of  the 
abbess  Griovanna  da  Piacenza  in  1518-19:  over  the  chimney-piece 
Diana,  on  the  ceiling  Cupids  and  emblems  of  the  chase  (the  cele- 
brated 'Putti  del  Correggio'),  on  the  frieze  the  Graces,  Fortuna, 
Adonis,  etc.    The  most  favourable  light  is  in  sunny  weather. 

'Thi.s,  his  first  work  of  a  monumental  character,  shows  the  painter 
as  already  possessed  of  his  full  powers.  The  execution  is  in  the  highest 
degree  painstaking  and  minute,  his  handling  even  in  fresco  is  delicate 
and  at  the  same  time  broad,  soft,  and  warm.  As  in  the  later  paintings 
in  the  domes  of  the  C:),thedral  and  San  Giovanni  Evangelista,  the  de- 
corative arrangement  scorns  to  transcend  the  limits  of  the  building,  and 
force  its  way  through  the  ceiling,  forming  an  arbour  through  which  the 
light  of  heaven  appears  to  find  tree  ingress.'  —  Meyer^s  Correggio. 

The  ceiling  of  the  adjacent  room  is  adorned  with  exquisite, 
slightly -figured  arabesques  on  a  dark  blue  ground  by  Al.  Araldi. 
From  the  Pilotta  Palace  we  cross  the  Ponte  Verdi  (PI.  C,  3), 
and  reach  the  Giardino  Pubhlico  (PI.  B,  C,  2,  3;  closed  at  7  p.m.), 
formerly  the  ducal  garden,  at  the  N.  end  of  which  is  the  Palazzo 
del  Giardino  (PI.  B,  C,  2;  now  a  school  of  musketry),  erected  in 
1.564  by  Giov.Boscoli  and  enlarged  in  1767  hy  Ennetnondo  Petitot, 
a  Frenchman.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  fine  frescoes  by  Agostino 
Caracci:  Rape  of  Europa,  Triumph  of  Venus,  Marriage  of  Peleus 
and  Thetis,  etc.  The  so-called  Peschiera  (PI.  A,  3),  the  pond  at 
the  W.  end  of  the  garden,  with  a  small  island,  dates  from  the  time 
of  Ottavio  Farnese. 

In  the  Strada  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  the  main  street  of  Parma 
Vecchia  (the  poor  quarter  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream),  stands 
the  church  of  the  Santissima  Annunziata  (PI.  C,  4),  a  baroque 
edifice  by  Giov.  Batt.  Fornovo  (1566),  with  a  peculiar  ground- 
plan.  The  dome,  by  Girol.  Rainaldi  (1626-32),  is  strikingly  bold 
in  construction. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  town  lies  the  Stradone  or Passeggio  Pubblico 
(PI.  E,  F,  5,  6),  a  pretty  avenue  between  the  botanic  garden  (Orto 
Botanico)  and  the  castle  {Cittadella ;  PI.  F,  G,  6).  The  last  was 
erected  in  1591-99  and  is  the  military  headquarters  of  the  district 
and  a  barrack. 

Steam  Tramways  from  Parma,  starting  from  the  Suburbio  Garibaldi 
(PI.  E,  1).  To  the  N.W.  to  (12  M.)  FonfaneUaf.o,  with  an  interesting 
castle  (Rocca)  of  Count  Sanvitale,  containing  good  frescoes  by  Parmi- 
gianino  (Diana  and  Act?eon),  and  thence  via  (17'/2  M.)  Soragna  (p.  438) 
to  (28Va  M.)  Busseto  (p.  447).  —  To  the  S.  to  (15  M.)  Langhirano,  in  the 
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upper  valley  of  the  Parma,  via  (12  M.)  Torrechiara,  with  a  loftily-situated 
castle  of  the  Sforza  Cesarini,  built  in  1448-60.  The  Camera  d'Oro  in  the 
latter  has  painted  wall-tiles  and  frescoes  by  Ben.  Bembo.  —  To  the  S.E. 
to  (6  M.)  PUastrello  and  thence  on  the  one  hand  to  (10  M.)  Montechia- 
rugolo  (415  ft.),  with  one  of  the  finest  castles  in  the  Emilia,  and  (11  M.) 
3Iontecchio  (320  ft. ;  railway  to  Barco,  p.  440,  21/2  M.  in  7  min.),  and  on 
the  other  to  (13  M.)  Traversetolo,  3  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  San  Polo  d'Enza 
(p.  440),  near  the  Rocca  di  Guardasone,  which  rises  above  the  Torre  della 
Guardiola,  both  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Petrarch. 

59.  From  (Milan)  Parma  to  Sarzana  (Pisa) 
and  Spezia. 

From  Parma  to  Sarzana,  72  M. ;  ordinary  train  (carriages  changed 
at  Santo  Stcfano  di  Magra)  in  Z^l^-i  hrs.  (fares  18  fr.  50,  9  fr.  45,  6  fr. 
10  c);  'lightning  express'  (from  Milan  to  Rome  via  Pisa)  in  2V2  hrs. 
(fares  14  fr.  85,  10  fr.  40  c.).  —  From  Parma  to  Spezia,  741/2  M.,  rail- 
way in  3-33/4  hrs.  (fares  13  fr.  95.  9  fr.  75,  6  fr.  30  c.;  express  15  fr.  35, 
10  fr.   75  c.,   7  fr.). 

From  Milan  to  Parma,  78  M.,  see  R.  57.  —  The  line  runs  to 
the  S.W.  of  Parma  to  (71/2  M.)  Collecchio  (400  ft.),  and  near  (12  M.) 
Ozzano  Taro  enters  the  bonlder-strewn  valley  of  the  Taro,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Po,  which  it  ascends  to  Borgotaro,  passing  through  twelve 
tunnels. 

Near  (I4V2  M.)  Fornovo  di  Taro  (460  ft.)  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,  retiring  over  theCisa  (see  below)  in  1495,  repulsed  an  attack 
of  the  Milanese  and  Venetians,  who  sought  to  embarass  his  march 
through  N.  Italy.  —  217,  M.  Lesignano  di  Palmia;  26  M.  Val- 
mozzola.  —  28 '/g  M.  Berceto  (ca.  980  ft.). 

Berceto  is  the  station  for  (7  M.)  the  village  of  Berceto  (2590  ft.;  Alb. 
Poggio,  R.  IV4-IV2  frO^  the  Romanesque  church  of  which  contains  pri- 
mitive sculptures,  and  for  the  highroad  to  Pontremoli.  About  V3  M.  above 
Berceto,  near  the  prettily  situated  hamlet  of  Poggio  di  Berceto  (2760  ft. ; 
Alb.  alia  Posta,  rustic),  this  road  unites  with  one  from  Fornovo  (see 
above),  before  ascending  to  the  S.W.,  with  continuous  fine  views  (in 
clear  weather  the  Alps  are  visible  to  the  N.),  to  (12  M.)  the  pass  of 
La  C'isa  (3415  ft. ;  view  limited  to  the  S.),  beyond  which  it  descends 
via  (15  M.)  the  little  summer-resort  of  Montelungo  Superiore  (2705  ft. ; 
Hot.  Appennino,  R.  from  I1/2,  P-  incl.  wine  61/2-7  fr.)  to  (23  M.)  Pontre- 
moli (see  below),  in  the  valley  of  the  Magra. 

38  M.  Borgotaro.  The  little  town  (1350  ft.;  Alb.  Dati),  with 
a  well-preserved  town-wall,  lies  in  a  small  brown-coal  basin,  Yg  ^• 
beyond  the  Taro,  on  the  highroad  to  Sestri  Levante  (p.  137). 

The  line  pierces  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines  by  the  Bor- 
gallo  Tunnel,  which  is  nearly  5  M.  in  length  (transit  in  9  min.). 
At  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  in  the  valley  of  the  Torrente  Verde,  lies 
(43 '/a  M.)  Grondola-Guinadi.  —  Passing  through  six  tunnels, 
the  train  descends  the  valley  of  the  Magra  to  — 

49  M.  Pontremoli  (770  ft.;  Alh.  Flora,  R.  2  fr.,  plain  but 
good),  a  little  town  with  4100  inhab.,  amid  fine  mountain  scenery. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  possesses  a  cathedral  and  a  castle 
commanding  fine  views. 
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From  Pontremoli  we  may  ascend  the  Monte  Gottero  (5375  ft. ;  p.  139), 
to  the  W.,  via  the  Gordana  Valley,  in  ca.  6  hrs. ;  or  the  Monte  Orsaro 
(6005  ft.),  to  the  N.E.,  in  4-5  hrs.,  descending  to  the  new  refuge -hut 
(Rifugio)  on  the  picturesque  Lago  Santo  (4945  ft.),  whence  a  fine  high- 
level  walk  may  be  taken  to  the  S.E.  via  Monte  Drusd  (5895  ft.),  Site. 
Silla)-a  (6105  ft.),  and  Mte.  Malpasso  (5630  ft.)  to  the  lasso  di  Laga- 
streUo  (3935  ft.).  The  little  Lago  Sqinncio  (4090  ft.),  11/4  M.  to  the  N. 
of  the  pass,  the  neighbouring  Vallone  del  FaduU,  and  the  four  small 
tarns  on  the  N.  slope  of  Monte  Malpasso  have  all  been  recently  con- 
verted into  reservoirs  for  the  transmission- work.s  of  the  Societa  Idro- 
elettrica  Ligurc,  at  Rimagna  and  Isola  in  the  Val  di  Cedra,  which  have 
high-tension  lines  to  Spezia,  the  Luuigiana,  Carrara,  and  elsewhere.  To 
the  E.  of  the  pass  we  may  reach  the  Alhergo  delta  Gabelliiia  (p.  441)  in 
9  hrs.,  via  the  steep  rocky  crest  of  the  Alpe  di  Succiso  (6620  ft.)  and 
the  Monte  C'asarola  (6495  ft.). 

The  railway  descends  the  broad  valley  of  the  Magra  (seven 
tunnels),  through  the  fertile  Lunujiana  (p.  143).  In  the  distance, 
on  the  right,  appears  the  huge  mass  of  the  Apuan  Alps  (p.  147).  — 
56  M.  Villafranca- Bagnone.  Beyond  the  station,  on  the  right, 
near  Villafranca  in  Lunigiana  (410  ft.),  is  the  ancestral  castle  of 
the  ancient  family  of  theMalaspina,  now  much  spoiled  by  alterations. 
—  To  the  right  lies  the  old  hill-town  of  Barharasco,  with  a  castle 
and  fragments  of  the  town  wall.  —  We  cross  the  Taverone  to  — 

62  M.  Aulla  (210  ft.;  Alb.  Italia),  a  beautifully  situated  little 
place,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Anlella  with  the  Magra,  dominated 
by  old  castles  and  the  fortress  of  Brunella  (1543). 

From  Aulla  a  Highroad  leads  through  the  Aulella  valley  to  Soliera 
(505  ft. ;  p.  441)  and  thence  in  one  direction  (diligence)  to  the  little  sulphur- 
baths  of  (15  M.)  Equi  (755  ft.;  Hot.  Radium,  P.  .5-6  fr.  incl.  wine),  at 
the  N.  base  of  the  Plzzo  d' Ucello  (5845  ft.),  which  belongs  to  the  Apuan 
Alps  (p.  147),  and  in  the  other  direction  (carr.  40  fr.)  via  (lO'/j  M.)  Fh^irj- 
zano  (p.  441),  whence  a  route  to  Rcggio  diverges  on  the  left,  (15  M.) 
Terenzano  (1695  ft.),  and  (20i/o  M.)  Monteflore  (1685  ft.),  to  the  (24  M.) 
Foce  di  Carpinelli  (2755  ft.),  the  pass  between  the  Apuan  Alps  and  the 
Etruscan  Apennines.  Thence  the  road  descends  through  wood  to  (31  M.) 
Piazza  al  Serchio  (1645  ft.)  in  the  Garfagnana,  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Serchio,  and  passes  through  an  imposing  gorge  vifi  (34  M.)  C'amporgiano 
(1560  ft.;  inn)  to  (41  M.)  C'asielnuovo  di  Garfagnana  (910  ft.;  Alb.  il 
Globo),  the  former  capital  of  the  Garfagnana,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  tlie  Turrite  and  the  Serchio,  on  the  highroad  (p.  455)  between  (Modena) 
Sassuolo  and  the  Bagni  di  Lucca.  The  castle  (Rocca)  of  Castclnuovo  is 
now  the  sotto- prefottura.  About  l'/2  M.  to  the  W.  lies  the  frontier- 
fortress  of  Monte  Alfonso  (1485  ft. ;  now  a  prison),  erected  in  1579  by 
Alfonso  II.,  Duke  of  Fcrrara. 

"VVe  cross  the  Aulella.  —  66  M.  Caprigliola- Alhiano,  where 
the  highroads  to  Sarzana  and  Spezia  part  company. 

67  M.  Santo  Stefano  di  Magra  (165  ft.),  with  an  old  town-wall. 

The  Line  to  Sarzana  remains  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Magra.  — 
72  M.  Sarzana  and  thence  to  Pisa,  see  pp.  143-147. 

The  Line  to  Spezia  intersects  the  broad  valley  of  the  Magra  to 
the  S.W.  and  crosses  the  river.  —  6972  M.  Vezzano  Ligure,  junction 
of  the  line  from  Genoa  to  Pisa  (R.  23),  which  we  follow  to  (74V2M.) 
Spezia  {p.  140). 
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Rail'way  Stations,  l .  Stazione  Ferroviaria  (PI.  D,  i),  for  the  Milan- 
Bologna  line  (R.  57)  and  the  Verona-Mantua-Modena-BologTia  line  (R.  49),  at 
the  X.E.  end  of  the  town^  3/^-1  M.  from  the  hotels.  —  2.  Stazione  Ferrovie 
Economiche  (PI.  D,  5),  tor  the  branch-railways  mentioned  at  p.  455. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxi).  Albergo  Reai-e  (PI.  a;  C,  5),  Via  Emilia, 
R.  2'/.2-5  fr.,  omn.  80c.,  variously  judged;  Alb.  Italia  (PI.  b;  C,  3),  Via 
Fonte  d'Abisso  3,  near  the  Piazza  Reale,  with  restaurant,  R.  2-2i/2  fr., 
omn.  60  c,  plain;  Alb.  San  Marco  (PI.  c;  B,  4),  Strada  Posta  Vecchia, 
with  restaurant,  R.  21/2-8  fr.,  omn.  60  c,  commercial;  Alb.-Ristorarte 
Centuale  (PI.  d;  C,  4),  same  street;  Scudo  di  Francia  (PI.  e;  B,  4), 
Contrada  dei  Bagni,  with  trattoria,  unpretending. 

Restaurant.  Fratelli  Molinari,  Strada  San  Carlo,  cor.  of  the  Via 
Emilia  (PI.  C,  4),  good.  —  Caf6.  Cajfe  Nazionale,  Via  Emilia,  near 
the  Alb.  Reale.  —  Birreria  Nazionale,  Via  Emilia,  near  the  Alb.  Reale. 

Cab,  per  drive  80  c.,  at  night  1  fr.  30  c.;  per  hour  1  fr.  60  c.,  each 
additional  half-hour  50  c. ;  each  trunk  20  c. 

Tramways  (10  c).  From  the  Ban-iera  Garibaldi  (PI.  D,  5)  by  the 
Via  Emilia  to  the  Porta  SanV Agostino  (PI.  A,  3) ;  and  by  the  Piazza 
Reale  (PI.  C,  3)  to  the  Central  Station  (PI.  D,  1). 

Chief  Attractions  (V2  day):  *Cathedral  (p.  452);  San  Giovanni 
Battista  (p.  453);  *Pictixre  Gallery  (p.  453);  San  Francesco  (p.  454). 

Modena  (115  ft.),  a  town  with  26,800  inhab.,  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  between  the  Secchia  and  the  Pa?iaro,  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  duchy  of  that  name  and  now  that  of  a  province  and  the  see 
of  an  archbishop,  possesses  broad  streets,  spacious  arcades,  a  uni- 
versity, and  an  academy  of  art.  Cotechino  and  ZamjJone,  varieties 
of  prepared  meats,  are  specialties  of  Modena. 

Modena,  the  ancient  Mutina,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Gallic  Boii, 
became  a  Roman  colony  in  183  B.C.,  and  was  a  place  of  some  importance. 
After  the  murder  of  Caesar  Decimus  Brutus  was  besieged  here  by  Antony 
for  four  months,  Dec.  44  to  April  43  B.C.  (BeUum  Mutinense) ;  but  the 
latter  was  defeated  by  Octaviau  with  the  consuls  Pansa  and  Hirtius  and 
forced  to  raise  the  siege.  —  After  984  Modena  belonged  to  the  Este 
family  (p.  460)  and  later  to  the  Countess  Matilda  (p.  511),  but  it  after- 
wards obtained  its  independence  and  became  the  scene  of  violent  conflicts 
between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  until  in  1288  it  finally  returned 
to  the  possession  of  Obizzo  IV.  (p.  461).  On  the  death  of  Alphonso  II. 
without  issue  (1597)  the  states  of  Modena  and  Reggio  (but  not  that  of 
Ferrara)  fell  to  his  kinsman  Cesare  W Este  (1598;  p.  461),  husband  of 
Virginia  de'  Medici,  daughter  of  Grand-duke  Cosimo  I.  of  Tuscany.  On 
the  death  of  Francis  II.  (d.  1694)  this  collateral  line  became  extinct, 
and  the  succession  was  taken  up  by  Rinaldo  (d.  1737),  younger  son  of 
Duke  Francis  I.  Hercules  III.  (d.  1803),  who  married  Duchess  Maria 
Theresa  of  Massa  (1744-90)  and  lost  Modena  in  1801  by  the  Peace  of  Lune- 
ville,  was  the  last  of  the  second  collateral  line.  Through  his  daughter 
Maria  Beatrice,  who  married  Archduke  Ferdinand,  Modena,  along  with 
Massa  and  Carrara,  came  to  their  son,  Archduke  Francis  IV.,  in  1814. 
The  insurrections  of  1821,  1831,  and  1848  were  quelled  with  cruel  severity. 
Francis  V.,  the  last  duke,  quitted  his  dominions  in  1859  and  went  over 
to  the  Austrians.  After  his  death  in  1875  the  name  of  Este  passed  to  the 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  the  present  heir  to  the  throne  of  Austria. 

In  the  14th  cent.  Modena  was  the  seat  of  an  important  school  of 
painting  (Tommaso  and  Barnaha  da  Modenaj,  but  in  the  history  of  art 
its  name  is  more  especially  connected  with  the  sculpturing  of  Terra- 
cottas, in  which  the  aim  of  the  artists  was  to  represent  dramatic  groups 
rather  in  accordance  with  pictorial  than  plastic  principles  and  therefore 
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calculated  only  for  being  exhibited  in  niches.  This  branch  of  art  was 
developed  here,  under  the  influence  of  Niccold  dall'  Area  (p.  472),  by  the 
strongly  realistic  early -Renaissance  master  Oaido  Mazznni  (1450-1518), 
who  worked  also  in  Naples  and  at  the  court  of  France.  Tlic  art  was  later 
practised  in  a  more  refined  style  by  Antonio  Begarelli  (1498-1565),  who, 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  High  Renaissance,  usually  rejected  the  aid  of 
painting  and  brought  it  to  the  utmost  perfection  of  which  it  seems  capable. 

In  the  Piazza  Grande,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  near  the  Corso 
della  Via  Emilia  (p.  453),  stands  the  — 

*Cathedral  (PI.  B,  4),  begun  in  the  Romanesque  style  in  1099 
hyLan franco.,  by  order  of  the  Countess  Matilda  (p.  511),  and  con- 
secrated in  1106,  with  a  superstructure  of  later  date.  The  facade 
is  relieved  by  a  large  rose-window  and  a  colonnade,  which  is  con- 
tinued round  the  whole  building.  The  portals  are  adorned  with 
marble  lions.  The  sculptures  of  the  fagade,  representing  the  Creation 
and  the  History  of  Man  down  to  Noah,  are  by  Nicoluiis  and  Wili- 
gelmiis  (after  1099;  conip.  pp.  306,  463);  on  the  last  S.  portal, 
near  the  choir,  is  the  history  of  St.  Geminianus,  an  early  work  by 
Agostino  di  Duccio  of  Florence  (1442).  The  choir  has  a  tripartite 
semicircular  termination. 

The  Interiok  has  been  restored  since  1897.  The  nave  and  aisles  are 
supported  by  alternate  pillars  and  columns,  over  which  runs  atriforium; 
the  vaulting  is  pointed.  By  the  first  column  to  the  right  is  an  old  holy- 
water  basin,  made  out  of  a  former  capital.  —  Right  Aisle.  By  the 
1st  altar  is  a  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment,  by  Cristoforo  da  Lendinara. 
In  a  niche  between  the  3rd  and  4th  altars  is  a  small  terracotta  group  of 
the  Nativity,  by  Ant.  Begarelli.  —  Left  Aisle.  On  the  2nd  altar  are 
late-Gothic  terracotta  reliefs,  by  an  early  Modcnese  master  (under  the 
influence  of  lac.  dclla  Querela);  3rd  altar,  a  Coronation  of  Mary,  with 
saints,  by  Seraflno  rfe'  Serafinl  (1385);  4th  altar,  *Madonna  in  clouds, 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Sebastian,  and  John  the  Baptist,  by  Dosso  Dossi.  By 
the  opposite  pillar  is  the  Gothic  pulpit  of  1321.  —  In  the  Choir,  to  the 
left,  is  the  tomb  of  Franc.  Molza,  by  Bart.  Spani  of  Reggio  (1516).  On 
the  right,  behind  the  right  approach,  sculptures  by  Alberto  and  Anselmo 
da  C'ampione,  representing  the  Passion  (ca.  1160).  Above  these  are  old 
frescoes  of  St.  Christopher  and  the  Annunciation  (14th  cent.?).  The  fine 
choir-stalls  are  by  Cristoforo  da  Lendinara  (1465),  to  whom  is  due  also 
the  intarsia-work  in  the  sacristy.  —  The  lofty  Crypt,  with  lions  and 
dwarfs  at  the  entrance,  and  supported  by  thirty  slender  columns,  most 
of  them  with  Romanesque  ca])itals,  the  fiiitcd  columns  in  front  of  the  high- 
altar  being  antique,  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Gemininnus.  The  realistic 
*Group  over  the  altar  on  the  right,  a  Madonna  and  Christ,  with  a  nun, 
St.  Joseph,  and  a  most  unattractive  servant,  is  by  Guide  Mazzoni  (badly 
restored  in  1851). 

The  Archives  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter  contain  a  large  number 
of  manuscripts. 

The  *Campanile,  or  Torre  Ghirlandina  (PI.  8 ;  B,  4),  erected 
in  1224-1319,  335  ft.  in  height,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  N.  Italy. 
It  leans  a  little  towards  the  back  of  the  cathedral,  which  is  itself 
slightly  out  of  the  perpendicular.  In  the  interior  is  preserved  an 
old  Sccchia,  or  bucket,  which  the  Modenese  captured  from  the 
Bolognese  at  the  battle  of  Rapolino  in  1325.  The  ascent  is  recom- 
mended (easy  stair;  custodian  50  c).  —  Adjacent,  in  the  small 
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Piazza  della  Torre,  is  a  statue  of  the  poet  Alessandro  Tassoni 
(1565-1635),  who  has  humorously  described  the  incident  mentioned 
above  iu  bis  celebrated  epic  poem  'La  Secchia  Rapita'. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Piazza  Grande  is  the  old  Palazzo  della 
Ragione  (recently  partly  restored),  now  the  Cassa  di  Risparmio, 
or  Savings  Bank  (PI.  1). 

On  the  right  in  the  Coeso  della  Via  Emilia,  the  chief  street, 
stands  the  church  of  Sa7i  Giovanni  Battisia  or  San  Giovanni 
Decollato  (PI.  B,  3,  4),  a  plain  round  structure  containing,  to  the 
left  of  the  high-altar,  a  painted  *Group  (Pieta)  by  Guido  Mazzoni 
(1480;  badly  restored  in  1853).  —  Farther  on,  in  a  small  piazza,  is 
a  statue  (PI.  5;  B,  3)  of  the  historian  Lod.  Muratori  (1672-1750). 

At  the  end  of  the  Via  Emilia  is  the  church  of  Saxt'  Agostino 
(PI.  A,  3),  a  'Pantheon  Estense',  built  in  the  17th  cent,  by  one  of 
the  Bibiena  family  (p.  471),  'one  of  the  most  fantastic  flat -roofed 
creations  of  the  baroque  style'  (Burckhardt).  To  the  right  of  the 
entrance  is  a  Pieta,  an  early  work  by  Begarelli. 

Adjacent  stands  the  Albergo  Arti  (PI.  A,  3),  built  by  Duke 
Francis  III.  in  1767,  now  accommodating  the  municipal  collections. 

The  Court  contains  a  statue  of  Duke  Borso  of  Este  (p.  461),  by 
Feid.  Pellicia  (1813),  and  the  Museo  Lapidario,  comprisiug  chiefly 
Roman  inscriptions  and  sarcophagi ;  in  the  passage  to  the  left,  two  me- 
diaeval monuments  of  1312  and  1309,  and  the  tomb  of  the  jurist  Giov. 
Sadoleto,  by  C'ristof.  Stoporone  (1517). 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  Biblioteca  Estense,  with  90,000  vols,  and 
3000  MSS.,  transferred  by  Cesare  d'Este  from  Ferrara  to  MoUena  in  1598, 
when  Pope  Clement  VIII.  claimed  the  Duchy  of  Ferrara  as  a  vacant  fief 
(p.  461).  Some  of  the  MSS.  are  very  valuable,  e.g.  a  collection  of  Pro- 
vencal poems  by  Ferrari  (1254),  Dante  with  miniatures  (the  'Codice 
Estense' ;  14th  cent.),  prayer-book  of  Elector  Albert  of  Mayence  (d.  1545), 
with  miniatures  by  A.  Glockendon.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  week-days, 
9.30-12  and  1.30-6,  generally  also  during  the  vacation  (Aug.  &Sept.).  No  fees. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  Museo  Civico  (adm.  10-3;  1  fr.): 
plaster  casts;  Holy  Family,  group  in  terracotta  hy  Begarelli;  memorials 
of  the  revolutions  of  1821,  1831,  and  1848;  modern  paintings;  photographs 
of  monuments  of  art  in  the  province  of  Modena;  valuable  collection  of 
Arab  tombstones;  costly  textile  fabrics ;  ethnographical  collection;  coins 
and  medals;  prehistoric,  Roman,  and  Etruscan  antiquities,  etc. 

The  third  floor  accommodates  the  celebrated  *Picture  Gallery  (Reale 
Qalleria  e  Bledagliere  Estense),  presented  to  the  city  by  Francis  V.  in 
1869  and  since  augmented  by  the  collection  of  the  Marchese  Campori 
(open  10-4,  adm.  1  fr. ;  Sun.  &  holidays,  11-2,  free).  No  catalogue.  Director, 
Dr.  G.  Bariola. 

Room  I  ('Dipintl  e  Busti  in  marmo').   Bernini,  Bust  of  Duke  Francis  I. 

Room  II  (Scuola  Ferrarese).  To  the  left,  50.  Ercole  cW  Roberti, 
Death  of  Lucretia;  440.  Battista  Dossi,  Adoration  of  the  Child;  Dosso 
Dossi,  450.  Alfonso  I.,  Duke  of  Ferrara;  no  number,  Buffoon.  —  *437. 
Dosso  Dossi ,  Madonna  on  clouds,  with  SS.  George  and  Michael ;  454. 
Garofalo ,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints.  —  185.  Garofalo ,  Pieta; 
350.  ScarselUno,  Adoration  of  the  Child. 

Room  III  (Scuola  Modenese,  Bologncse,  e  Correggio).  To  the  left, 
486.  Barnaba  da  Modena,  489.  Tommaso  da  Modena,  Small  altar-pieces ; 
485.  Cristof.  da  Lendinara,  Madonna  (1482) ;  480.  Bartolomeo  Bonasia, 
Pieta  (1485) ;  476.  Franc.  Bianchi- Ferrari  (said  to  have  been  Correggio's 
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teacher),  Annunciation  (1510) ;  483.  Marco  Meloni,  Madonna  enthroned, 
with  saints  (1504).  —  C'orreggio,  *17.  Madonna  (Madonna  Campori),  51. 
Rape  of  Ganymede,  in  fresco  (school-piece).  —  No  number,  Niccold  dell' 
Abate,  Frescoes  from  the  chateau  of  Scandiano  (p.  441),  comprising  nine 
scenes  from  the  jEneid  (transferred  to  canvas).  —  On  an  easel:  Niccold 
delV Abate,  Octagonal  painting  with  musicians. 

Room  IV  (Scuola  Veneta,  Lombarda,  Toscana).  To  the  left,  *470. 
Cima  da  C'onegliano,  Pieta;  464.  Vi7ic.  Catena,  Madonna,  with  saints 
and  donors;  467.  Bonifazio  dei  PUati,  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  57.  Titian, 
Portrait  (copy).  —  5.  Bart.  Montagna,  Madonna.  —  449.  Verrocchio, 
Adoration  of  the  Child  (studio-piece).  —  7.  Andrea  Solai-io,  Bearing  ot 
the  Cross.  —  On  the  upper  part  of  the  walls:  lac.  Thitoretto,  Ceiling- 
paintings  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  —  To  the  right  is  — 

Room  V  (Scuole  Diverse).  To  the  left,  407.  Lod.  C'aracci,  Assump- 
tion.—  Guide  Rent,  448.  St.  Rochus  in  prison,  *414.  Crucifixion;  Giier- 
citw,  466.  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  255.  Portrait. 

Room  VI  (Scuola  Spagnuola,  Francese,  Tedesca,  Fiamminga).  To 
the  right,  163.  3IoMer  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Anna  with  the 
Virgin  and  Child  (injured).  —  *472.  Velasquez,  Duke  Francis  I.  of  Este 
(1637;  unfinished). 

Room  VII  (Scuola  Fiamminga,  Francese,  Tedesca).  Pictures  of  the 
17-18th  centuries.  —  Room  VIII  (Passaggio).     Drawings. 

Room  IX  (Scuole  Antiche  e  Moderne).  Italians  of  the  17-19th  cen- 
turies. Left  wall :  348.  Salvator  Rosa,  Landscape ;  33.  C.  Cignani,  Por- 
trait. —  Right  wall :  243.  Lion.  Sjiada,  Gipsy. 

Room  X  (Sculpture  and  Articles  of  Vertu).  By  the  walls :  Sculptures 
hy  Begarelli,  including  a  fine  coloured  Madonna;  coins  of  Italian  cities; 
*Plaquettes  and  medals  of  the  Renaissance;  larger  bronzes;  inkstand  by 
C'aradosso.  —  In  the  middle:  Harp,  with  miniatures  by  a  Ferrareso  master 
of  the  16th  cent. ;  violin  and  violoncello  made  for  Duke  Francis  II.  by 
Dom.  Gain  in  1687  and  1691,  with  exquisite  wood-carving;  ivory  saddle 
(15th  cent.)  and  other  carvings;  bronze  vase  by  Riccio.  —  In  the  Ante- 
uooM  are  antique  vases,  fine  majolica  (16th  cent.),  etc. 

San  Francesco  (PI.  A,  5),  a  Gothic  church  of  the  14th  cent., 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  town,  contains  a  *Descent  from  the  Cross  (in 
the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir),  by  Begarelli,  an  imposing  com- 
position in  terracotta,  with  13  lifesize  figures,  among  which  the 
group  of  the  women  is  specially  beautiful. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  town  rises  San  Pietro  (PI.  C,  6),  erected 
in  1476  by  Pietro  Barahani,  with  an  admirable  brick  fagade  of 
the  early  Renaissance. 

Interior.  1st  altar  on  the  right,  *Pieta,  by  Ortolano,  with  a  beau- 
tiful prodella  (Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian).  —  In  the  chapel  to  the  right 
of  the  choir,  Pieta,  in  terracotta,  one  of  Antonio  BegareUV 8  chief  works. 
In  front  of  it,  to  the  right,  in  the  transept:  Madonna  in  clouds,  with 
four  saints  below,  begun  in  1553  by  Begarelli  (whose  remains  were  in- 
terred here  in  1875)  and  completed  by  his  nephew  Lodovico.  Six  statues 
in  the  nave  by  the  same  master.  —  2nd  altar  in  the  left  aisle.  Franc 
Bianchi-Ferrari,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Sebastian. 

The  church  of  San  Vincenzo  (PI.  C,  4;  open  till  9  a.m.),  a  little 
to  the  N.  of  the  Via  Emilia,  begun  in  1617,  was  not  finished  until 
1761  (by  Nice.  Gasp.  Pauletti).  The  interior,  distinguished  for 
its  rich  stucco  decorations,  contains  the  tomb  of  the  last  duke, 
Hercules  III.  Rinaldo  of  Este  (d.  1803),  and  an  altar-piece  by 
Guercino  (Madonna  with  SS.  John  and  Gregory). 
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Between  the  Piazza  Reale  (PL  C,  3)  and  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emannele 
is  the  Palazzo  Ducale,  now  the  Palazzo  Reale  (PI.  C,  3;  military 
school),  begun  under  Francis  I.  in  1634,  with  an  imposing  coni't 
added  by  the  Roman  Bartolomeo  Avanzini. 

From  the  Corso  Cavour  we  enter  the  beautiful  Giardino  Puh- 
blico  (PI.  D,  2,  3;  closed  in  rainy  weather).  —  The  former  Ram- 
parts of  the  town  also  afford  pleasant  walks. 

The  little  town  of  Nondntola  (79  ft.),  7  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Modeua 
(diligence  thrice  daily  in  1/2  '"'•)>  possesses  two  interesting  Romanesque 
churches. 

From  Modena  to  MrRANDOLA,  191/2  M.,  railway  in  IV2  lii'-  (fares 
2  fr.  30,  1  fr.  55  c.).  —  From  (151/.^  M.)  C'avezzo-ViUafranca  a  branch 
diverges  for  Finale  Emilia  (121/2  M.),  via  San  Felice  sul  Paiiaro  (p.  490).  — 
191/2  M.  Mirandola  (59  ft.),  on  the  old  road  from  Verona  to  Bologna, 
a  town  with  3200  inhab.  and  many  picturesque  antiquated  buildings, 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Pico  family,  of  whom  the  Tuost  remarkable 
member  for  abilitv  and  learning  was  Count  Giovanni  (Pico  della  Miran- 
dola, 1463-94;  p.  559).  Alexander  I.  (1619)  was  the  first  of  the  family 
who  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of  Mirandola  and  Concordia.  Francesco  Maria, 
the  last  duke,  a  friend  of  the  French,  sold  his  dominions  to  Modena  in 
1710.  The  old  Palace  of  the  dukes,  the  Cathedral,  and  the  church  of  Gesii 
should  be  visited.  Diligence  to  (3  M.)  the  station  of  Mirandola  ou  the 
line  from  Bologna  to  Revere  (p.  490). 

Another  Railway  unites  Modena  with  (IO1/2  M.,  in  3/4  hr. ;  fares 
1  fr.  30,  85  c.)  Sassuolo  (405  ft.),  a  small  town  with  5600  inhab.,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  Secchia,  with  a  former  ducal  villa  and 
park.  In  the  neighbourhood,  near  3Ionte  Gibbio,  are  naphtha  springs 
and  mud-fountains  which  have  been  known  since  very  early  times ;  the 
last  considerable  outbursts  took  place  in  1771  and  1835.  —  From  Sassuolo 
and  the  station  of  Veggia-CastcUarano  (p.  441)  pleasant  highroads  ascend 
the  valley  of  the  Secchia  to  Castcllarano  (510  ft. ;  with  an  old  castle), 
Roteglia,  Sa7i  Casciano,  and  C'eredolo.  We  then  traverse  the  valleys 
of  the  Dolo  and  Dragone  to  Vitriola  (with  a  chalybeate  spring),  below 
the  little  town  of  Monteflorino  (2615  ft.),  with  a  decayed  chateau  of  the 
Montecuculi,  whence  a  side-route  (diligence)  leads  to  Frassinoro  (3600  ft.), 
with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey.  The  main  road  next  passes  C'alvario, 
a  curiously  shaped  serpentine  crag,  and  a  gaseous  spring.  Farther  on 
are  the  diligence-stations  of  Sassatella,  Cargedolo,  and  Piandelagotti 
(3965  ft.;  Alb.  Ajtpennino),  frequented  as  a  summer-resort.  Hence  we 
may  proceed  either  via  the  Foce  delle  Eadici  (5013  ft.),  C'astelnuovo  di 
Garfagnana  (p.  450),  Gallicaiio,  and  Bolognano  to  the  Bagni  di  Lucca 
(p.  535),  or  via  Sant'  Anna  Pelago  to  Pieiepelago  (see  below).  —  From 
Sassuolo  to  Regffio,  see  p.  441. 

A  Narrow  Gauge  Railway  runs  from  Modena  to  the  S.  to  (IO1/2  M., 
in  1  hr.)  Maranello  (575  ft.) ,  situated  on  the  Road  (91  M.  long)  from 
Modena  to  Pistoia.  This  road,  constructed  about  1770,  leads  via  (211/.2  M.) 
3Ionfesti.no  (2295  ft.),  (30  M.)  Pamillo  (2235  ft.),  and  (531/2  M.)  Pieve- 
pelago  (2500  ft.).  A  diligence  runs  once  daily  in  summer  from  Maranello 
to  Pievepelago.  Continuation  of  the  road  (to  Fiumalbo,  the  Abetone  Pass, 
San  Marcello,  etc.),  see  p.  492. 

From  Modena  to  Vignola,  16  M.,  railway  in  II/4  hr.  (fares  1  fr.  95, 
1  fr.  30  c.).  Vignola  (410  ft.) ,  prettily  situated  on  the  Panaro  and 
dominated  by  a  castle,  is  the  birthplace  of  the  famous  architect  Giac. 
Barozzi,  surnaraed  Vignola  (1507-73;  see  p.  li).  The  Palazzo  Bon- 
compagni  is  the  only  work  of  his  hand  in  Vignola.  A  motor-diligence 
runs  via  (71/2  M.)  Gniglia  (1585  ft. ;  Alb.  Svizzero;  Hydropathic)  to  (16  M.) 
Zocca  (2490  ft.;  several  inns)  and  (Sn/j  M.)  Montese  (2760  ft.;  Alb.  Mon- 
tese),  whence  highroads  load  to  Vergatn  and  Bagni  della  Porretto.  (p.  491). 
—  From  Vignola  to  Bologna,  see  p.  469, 
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61.   From  Venice  to  Bologna  via  Padua 
and  Perrara. 

991/2  M.  Railway  in  2^U-&'U  hrs.  (faros  18  fr.  60,  IS  fr.,  8  fr.  40c., 
express  20  fr.  15,  14  fr.  10,  9  fr.  15  c.);  to  (70  M.)  Ferram  in  2-4'!^  hrs. 
(fares  13  fr.  15,  9  fr.  20,  5  fr.  90  c.,  express  14  fr.  45,  10  fr.  10,  6  fr. 
60  c.).  'Train  de  luxe'  (Vienna- Rume  express,  comp.  p.  3z;  on  Tues., 
Frid.,  &  Sun.  only;  on  Men.,  Wed.,  &  Sat.  in  the  other  direction)  from 
Venice  to  Bologna  in  3  hrs.  (fare  27  fr.  85  c).  Some  of  the  'lightning 
expresses'  have  restaurant-cars. 

From  Venice  to  (23  M.)  Padua,  see  p.  330,  329.  We  skirt  the 
W.  side  of  Padua  and  cross  the  Bacchiglione.  —  Farther  on  the 
line  runs  S.E.,  between  the  navigable  Canale  di  Battaglia  (left) 
and  the  Colli  Eugdnei  (1980  ft.;  right),  an  isolated  volcanic  group, 
traversing  a  luxuriously  fertile  region,  which  abounds  in  hot  springs 
containing  sulphur  and  iodine  and  hot  mud-ponds  of  volcanic  origin. 

29  M.  Abano  Bagni.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxi).  Stahilimento  e 
Hotel  Orologio,  150  beds  at  4-6,  P.  9-12,  onin.  1  fr.,  Stahilimento  Hotel 
Todeschini,  72  beds  at  2>/2-3V2'  P-  ^-^  (inel.  wine),  oran.  1  fr.,  botli  belong- 
ing to  the  same  company,  with  park,  open  Jnnc-Sept.;  Stabilimento 
Cortesi-Meggiorato ;  Stabilimento  Tennale  e  Hot.  Due  Torri;  Stabili- 
mento ilolino,  well  spoken  of;  Stabilimento  Hot.  Casino  Nimvo,  P.  5-9  fr. 
(incl.  wine).  —  Cabs.  Drive  from  the  station  to  the  balhs  IV2  ff-i  3  pers. 
1  fr.  80,  4  pers.  2  fr.  20  c.  (25  c.  extra  at  night;  trunk  25  c);  per  hr.  2  fr., 
i  fr.  70,  or  3  fr.  20  c,  each  addit.  1/2  ^^-  1  fr-)  1  fr-  30,  or  1  fr.  60  c.  — 
Light  Railway,  see  p.  331. 

Abano  Bagni  (46  ft.),  the  Aqusa  Patavinse  or  Fons  Ap07ii  of 
the  Romans,  I'/s  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  station,  is  much  frequented  in 
summer.  The  hot  springs  (maximum  heat  189°  Fahr.),  which  rise 
on  a  rockj'  terrace,  are  cooled  in  large  basins  where  they  form  a 
deposit  of  mud  (fango)  elBcacious  in  cases  of  gout  and  rheumatism. 

Excursions.  To  the  S.E.  to  (3/^  hr.)  the  former  monastery  of  San 
Daniele  in  Monte,  on  an  isolated  hill  (285  ft.),  returning  by  Monte  Ortone 
(see  below).  —  To  the  W.  via  Monte  Rosso,  on  the  hill  of  that  name 
(575  ft.),  to  Praglia  (69  ft.),  a  large  Benedictine  abbey  founded  in  1080, 
at  the  foot  of  the  olive-clad  Monte  Lonzina  (770  ft.).  The  church  is  a 
Renaissance  edifice  by  Tullio  Lombardi  (p.  351).  The  refectory,  restored 
in  1727,  contains  paintings  by  Batt.  Zelotti  and  Bart.  Montagna  and 
wood -carvings  by  Biasi  of  Padua.  —  By  the  light  railway  via  Monte 
Ortone  (43  ft.;  Alb.  Monte  Ortone,  P.  7''/2-10  f ''•  i  incl.  wine  and  baths', 
Jstabilitnonto  Oiacon,  P.  6-9  f r. ,  botli  open  in  summer  only),  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  that  name  (550  ft.),  aiul  Tramonte  (46  ft.),  at  the  foot 
of  Monte  Lonzina  (see  above),  to  Torreglia  (Alb.  della  Torre),  the 
terminus.  Hence  we  may  go  to  the  N.W.  to  (25  min.)  Liivigliano, 
now  the  summer-residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Padua;  or  we  may  ascend 
to  the  S.W.  via  (20  min.)  the  village  of  Torreglia  (440  ft.)  to  the  top  of 
Monte  Venda  (1980  ft. ;  view),  the  highest  point  of  the  Colli  Euganci, 
with  extensive  quarries  of  trachyte  and  the  ruins  of  an  Olivctan  mon- 
astery (13th  cent.).  Interesting  descent  either  to  the  N.  to  Teolo  (540  ft.; 
liglit  railway  to  Padua,  see  p.  331)  or  to  the  E.  via  the  Monte  Riia  (1365  ft.), 
with  a  Camaldulensian  monastery  (ladies  not  admitted)  founded  in  1339, 
and  Galzignano  (72  ft.)  to   Valsanzibio  (p.  457). 

31  M.  Montegrotto  (33  ft.;  Terme  Neroniane  e  H6t.  Mingoni- 
Selmi,  P.  from  lO'/g  fj'-  incl.  wine  and  baths,  open  May  15th- 
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Sept.  30tli)  is  the  station  also  for  Sa7i  Pietro  Montagnon  (36  ft.  ; 
Stabilimento  Termale,  P.  9  fr.  iucl.  baths,  open  May  16th-0ct.  15th), 
a  small  watering-place  2^4  M.  to  the  W.  —  The  line  runs  through 
a  tunnel  piercing  a  spur  of  Monte  Ceva  (840  ft.). 

34  M.  Battaglia.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxi).  *Stahilimento  Hot. 
delle  Tenne,  with  the  dependaiice  SanV  Elena  (P.  5  fr.,  plain),  open 
April-September.  —  Alb.  al  Monte,  Alb.  Italia,  both  plain,  with  clean 
restaurants. 

Battaglia  (36  ft.),  with  2100  inhab.,  is  noted  for  its  four  hot 
mud-ponds,  from  which  the  'fango'  (p.  456)  is  extracted,  and  for  its 
four  hot  springs  (140-169°  Fahr.).  The  baths  and  lodging-houses 
lie  in  a  park  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  SanV  Elena  (280  ft.),  up 
which  a  staircase  leads  to  the  Castello  di  Sant'  Elena,  a  chateau 
built  in  1648.  In  the  trachyte  rocks  of  this  hill  is  a  vapour  grotto 
in  which  the  temperature  is  100-116°  Fahr.  (bath  3  fr.). 

About  3/^  M.  to  the  N.  of  Battaglia  is  the  chateau  of  Cattaio,  erected 
about  1573  by  the  Venetian  general  Pio  Enea  Obizzi  and  now  the  property 
of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  of  Este  (p.  451).  The  frescoes  by  Zelotti 
are  worth  seeing.  The  Oratorio  San  Michele.  the  chapel  of  the  chateau, 
contains  good  early  Italian  pictures.     Fine  park. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  village  of  Valsansibio 
(69  ft.;  good  inn),  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  hill  of  Sant'  Elena;  at  the  foot 
of  the  Monte  Gallo  (1265  ft.)  lies  the  Villa  Dona  dalle  Rose  (p.  382), 
formerly  Michiel  Barbarigo,  dating  from  1669,  with  an  interesting  old  deer- 
park  and  fine  fountains.    Ascent  of  Monte  Rua  and  Bite.  Vencla,  see  p.  456. 

About  5  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Battaglia,  41/2  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Mon- 
selice,  and  6  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Este,  on  the  picturesque  S.  slope  of  the 
Monte  Ventolone  (1340  ft.),  is  situated  Arqua  Petrarca  (modest  trat- 
toria), a  village  noted  for  its  wine,  where  Petrarch  (1304-74)  lived  and  died. 
His  monument  in  front  of  the  church  consists  of  a  sarcophagus  of  red 
marble,  bearing  the  inscription: 

Frigida  Francisci  lapis  hie  tegit  ossa  Petrarce, 
Suscipe,  virgo  parens,  animam !  Sate  virgine,  parce! 
Pessaque  nam  terris  celi  requiescat  in  arce. 
MCCCLXXIIII.     XVIIII.  Julii. 
On  the  top  is  a  bust  of  Petrarch,   dating  from  1547.     His  house,   charm- 
ingly situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village,  with  painted  wooden  ceil- 
ings  and   faded   frescoes   of   scenes   from  his  poems,   was  bequeathed  to 
the   town   of  Padua  in  1875.     It  contains   a  few  mementoes   of  the  poet 
(adm.  1/2  fr.). 

3772 M.  Monsilice  (39  ft.;  Stella  d'ltalia,  plain;  one-horse  carr- 
to  Battaglia  via  Arqua  Petrarca  about  5  fr.),  a  town  of  3600  inhab., 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  S.E.  verge  of  the  Colli  Euganei,  at 
the  foot  of  Monte  Ricco  (1110  ft.),  still  partly  preserves  its  old 
walls.  On  a  rock  surrounded  by  trachyte  quarries  are  the  ruins  of 
a  castle  {Rocca;  500  ft.)  built  by  Emp.  Frederick  II. 

From  Monselice  via  Este  to  Mantua,  see  p.  321. 

We  cross  the  Battaglia  Canal  to  (41  M.)  SanV  Elena-Este. 

An  electric  light  railway  (3^/4  M.  in  23  min.;  fares  75,  50  c, 
return  1  fr.  20,  75  c.)  runs  from  this  station  to  the  N.W.  to  Este. 

Este  (49  ft.;  Hot.  Centrale,  Via  Museo,  R.  IV2-IV4  f'"-!  ^^b- 
Cavallino,  Via  Cavour,  plain ;  Caff^  Colli  Euganei,  Piazza  Vittorio 
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Emanuele;  post  and  telegraph  oflice,  l*ia;sza  Garibaldi;,  a  town  with 
8700  iuhab.,  called  in  antiquity  Afeste,  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  House  of  Este  (p.460)  from  961  to  1288,  then  belonged  in  turn 
to  the  Carrara,  Scaliger,  and  Visconti  families,  and  from  1405  to 
1797  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians.  The  town  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  Monte  Calaone  (1360  ft.),  the  S.  spur  of  the  Colli  Euganei 
(p.  456),  and  possesses  a  dilapidated  mediaeval  *Town  Wall,  retain- 
ing only  one  of  its  gates  (Torre  di  Porta  Vecchia). 

The  light  railway  runs  past  the  station  of  the  Mantua  line 
(p.  321)  and  terminates  at  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  or  Piazza 
Maggiore,  the  centre  of  traiBc.  Hence  we  proceed  to  the  right  along 
the  Via  Museo  to  the  — 

MusEO  Nazionale  Atestino,  one  of  the  most  interesting  pro- 
vincial collections  in  Italy,  opened  in  1902  in  the  former  Palazzo 
del  Castello  or  Pal.  Mocenicjo  (16th  cent.).  Adm.  9-12  &  3-6,  Oct.- 
March  1-4,  Sun.  &  holidays  9-1 ;  no  catalogue.   Director,  A.  Alfonsi. 

The  first  floor  contains  the  *Collczionc  Preromana,  a  rich  collection 
of  prehistoric  objects  from  the  necropolos  of  the  environs  and  from  lake- 
dwellings  near  Arqna,  including  fine  bronze  buckets  (Situla  Benvenuti, 
etc.),  sacrificial  dishes,  ornaments,  *Bronze  tablets,  votive  offerings  with 
early- Venetian  inscriptions  (resembling  Etruscan  inscriptions),  and  bronze 
*Votive  nails,  with  ornamentation  and  inscriptions. 

On  the  groundfloor  is  the  Seziono  Roraana,  including  the  Lapide  del 
Venda,  a  boundary -stone  of  141  B.C.,  the  Lex  Rubria  (a  bronze  tablet 
with  the  fragment  of  a  Roman  law),  and  a  bronze  *Relicf  of  the  Medusa 
(early  imperial  period). 

The  high-lying  Castello  Carrarese  was  founded  about  1056  by 
Marquis  Alberto  Azzo  II.,  but  was  rebuilt  in  1339  by  Ubcrtino  da 
Carrara  (p.  333). 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Consolazioni  possesses  a 
Madonna  by  Cima  da  Conegliano  (1504).  —  The  Basilica  di  Santa 
Tecla,  or  'Duomo',  which  was  consecrated  in  1052  but  altered  in 
the  15th  and  17th  cent.,  is  elliptical  in  plan  with  a  raised  choir. 
It  contains  a  picture  by  G.  B.  Tiepolo  (Este  delivered  from  the 
plague  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Thccla).  —  In  the  neighbouring  Via 
Cappuccini  arc  the  Villa  Benvenuti,  with  a  fine  park  (1846),  and 
the  Villa  Kvnlder  (fine  views),  in  which  Byron  resided  in  1817-18. 

Diligence  (50  c.)  from  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  to  tlie  Bagnl  di 
Val  C'alaona  (13  ft.;  ytabiliracnto  Termale,  P.  Z^U-l^k  fr-j  incl.  wine 
and  baths,  open  June  Ist-Sept.  15fh),  2'/2  M.  to  the  N.,  at  the  N.  base 
of  the  Monte  Calaone,  with  'fango'  baths  (p.  456). 

From  Este  to  Arqiid  I'etrarca,  see  p.  157. 

Farther  to  the  S.W.  the  line  crosses  the  Gorzone  Canal.  — 
46  M.  Statujhella  (23  ft.).  The  country  is  fertile,  but  marshy. 
Near  Boara  the  Adige  is  crossed. 

SO'/o  M.  Rovigo  (23  ft.;  Rail.  Restaurant ;  Corona  Ferrea, 
with  restaurant,  R.  2-272,  omn.  V2  f'"-,  good;  Caff^  Vittorio  Ema- 
nuele; omn.  from  the  station  to  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele,  15  c), 
a  pleasant  town  on  the  Naviylio  Adigetto,  the  capital  of  a  province, 
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with  6000  iiihab.,  belonged  to  Venice  from  1484  downwards.  — 
An  avenue  of  plane-trees,  continued  by  the  Via  Porta  Adige  and  the 
Via  Angeli,  leads  from  the  station  to  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
passing  (on  the  left)  the  Palazzo  Roncali,  a  handsome  Renaissance 
building  by  Sanmicheli  (1555).  In  the  piazza,  adjoining  the  cafe, 
is  the  entrance  (marked  'Accademia  dei  Concordi')  to  the  — 

Palazzo  C'omiinale,  which  contains  the  municipal  collections. 

The  First  Floor  contains  the  Librar//  (ca.  80,000  vols.),  some  tapestry 
(17th  cent.),  and  a  Picture  Gallery.  Among  the  best  work.s  in  the 
latter  are  the  following :  194.  Copy  of  Titian,  Madonna  (original  in  the 
Museum  at  Vienna) ;  208.  Copy  of  Gent.  Bellini,  Madonna ;  203.  Style 
of  Giorgione,  Portrait;  Giorgionei?),  200.  Scourging  of  Christ,  202.  Bear- 
ing of  the  Cross;  83.  Angelica  Kauff'mann,  Innocence;  *186.  Pahna 
Vecchio,  Madonna  with  SS.  Helena  and  Jerome  (retouched)^  79.  Mabiise, 
Venus ;  206.  Giov.  Bellini,  Madonna ;  above,  Dosso  DoBsi,  117.  SS.  Bene- 
dict and  Bartholomew,  151.  SS.  Lucia  and  Agnes;  35.  Andrea  Schiavonc, 
Apollo  and  Daphne,  after  Giorgione  (comp.  p.  409);  75.  North  German 
Master  (not  Holbein),  Portrait  of  Ferdinand  I.  (1525);  38.  Batt.  Dossi, 
Madonna  and  saints;  80.  Palma  Vecchio  (copy),  Adam  and  Eve. 

Second  Floor.     Pictures,  coins,  and  Egyptian  antiquities. 

A  mediaeval  Gate -Tower  has  been  preserved  near  the  Piazza 
Vitt.  Emanuele.  To  the  W.  of  the  Adigetto,  in  the  Piazza  Castello, 
are  two  surviving  towers  of  an  old  castle. 

From  Rovigo  to  Verona,  see  p.  314. 

From  Rovigo  to  Chioggia,  35'/2  M.,  railway  in  2'/2-2'/4  hrs.  (fares 
3  fr.  45,  1  fr.  75  c).  The  chief  intermediate  station  is  (151/2  M.)  Adria 
(13  ft.;  Stella  cV Italia,  very  fair),  a  town  with  11,300  inhab.,  situated  on 
the  Canal  Bianco,  on  the  site  of  the  very  ancient  Etruscan  town  of  Hatria 
(p.  296),  whence  the  Adriatic  derives  its  appellation.  The  sea  has  grad- 
ually receded  from  it,  and  is  now  over  ISVa  M.  distant  (comp.  p.  296), 
leaving  remains  of  the  old  sandhills.  In  the  Miiseo  C'ivico  and  in  Signer 
BocchVs  collection  are  numerous  antiquities  (chiefly  fragments  of  vases). 

—  23  M.  Lorio  (10  ft.),  on  the  C'anale  di  Loreo,  which  connects  the  Po 
with  the  Adige  and  the  Laguna  Veneta,  but  can  be  navigated  by  small 
craft  only.  —  331/,  M.  Brdndolo,  the  Brundidum  of  antiquity,  is  the 
station  for  the  Porto  di  Brondolo,  the  harbour  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Vene- 
tian lagoon,  near  the  new  mouth  of  the  Brenta  (Face  del  Brenia).  — 
85'/2  M.  Chioggia,  see  p.  413. 

The  line  runs  towards  the  S.  to  (551/2  M.)  Arqvd  Polesine, 
then  crosses  the  Canal  Bianco,  and  near  (59  M.)  Polesella  (20  ft.) 
reaches  the  Po,  here  the  boundary  between  Venetia  and  the  Emilia. 

—  We  follow  the  left  bank  to  the  S.W.  before  crossing  the  river 
to  (671/2  M.)  Pontelagoscuro,  with  sugar-refineries  and  a  chemical 
factory. 

70  M.  Perrara,  see  p.  460. 

The  train  crosses  the  Cava  Tassone  Canal,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  Po  di  Primaro,  and  traverses  flat,  well -cultivated 
land,  with  rice-fields  here  and  there. 

841/2  M.  San  Pietro  in  Casale  (56  ft.). 

From  San  Pietro  in  Casale  a  diligence  plie-s  in  IV4  hr.  to  Cento 
(49  ft.),  a  small  town  (4300  inhab.)  on  the  Ecno ,  the  birthplace  of  the 
painter  Giovanni  Francesco  Barbieri,  surnamcd  Guercino  or  'the  squint- 
ing' (b.  1591 ;  d.  at  Bologna  1666).    The  Pinacoteca  Comunale  and  several 
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of  the  churches,  particularly  that  of  the  Madonna  del  Rosario,  contain 
works  by  hitn,  but  his  chief  works  are  at  Rome,  Genoa,  and  Turin.  — 
Near  Cento  is  situated  Pieve  di  Cento  (steam-tramway  from  Bologna,  see 
p.  469),  a  small  town  with  the  pilgrimage-church  of  Santa  Maria  Asannta; 
the  high-altar-piece  is  a  fiue  Assumption  by  Guido  Rent. 

88  M.  San  Giorgio  di  Piano;  98 '/a  M.  Castelmaggiore  (82  ft.). 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  increases  as  Bologna  is  approached. 
9972  M.  Bologna,  see  p.  468. 

62.  Ferrara. 

Rail^way  Station  (PI.  A,  2,  .3 ;  Restaurant),   at  the  N.W.  end  of 

the  town,  3/^-1  M.  from  the  hotels  (tramway,  see  below). 

Hotels  (bargain  desirable,  comp.  p.  xxi).  Albergo  Europa  (PI.  b; 
E,  4),  Corso  dclla  Giovccca  49,  opposite  the  post-office;  Modern  Hotel, 
Via  Cortevecchia  23;  Alb.  Stella  d'Oro  (PI.  a;  D,  4),  opposite  the  castle, 
R.  2-3,  omn.  1/2  fr.,  well  spoken  of,  all  three  with  restaurants;  Alb. 
Pellegrino  e  Gaiana  (PI.  c;  D,  4),  Piazza  Torquato  Tasso,  with  trattoria, 
R.  11/2-2  fi'-,  plain  but  good.  —  Mosquitoes  troublesome  (p.  xxiii).  Good 
drinking-water. 

Caf6s.  Villani,  Piazza  del  Commercio;  FolcMni,  Corso  della  Gio- 
vecca,  opposite  the  post-ofiice. 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  E,  4),  Corso  della  Giovecca. 

Cabs.  Per  drive  V2  f^.,  at  night  1  fr.,  with  two  horses  1  fr.  and 
1  fr.  30  c.;  from  the  station  to  the  town  1  fr.,  with  two  horses  I'/a  fr- 
(at  night  2  fr.) ;  per  hour  IVa  fr.,  with  two  horses  2  fr.,  each  additional 
1/2  hr.  50  or  80  c. ;  trunk  over  55  lbs    25  c. 

Tramways  (10  c).  l.  From  the  Station  via  the  Cathedral  to  the 
Sobborgo  San  Luca  (PI.  B,  C,  7,  8).  2.  From  the  Station  to  the  Porta 
Mare  (PI.  G,  3).     3.  From   the  Cathedral  to  the  Porta  Romana  (PI.  F,  8). 

Principal  Attractions  ('/2-I  day):  Castello  (p.  462) ;  Cathedral 
(p.  463);  Museo  Sehifanoia  (p.  464);  Palazzo  doi  Diamanti  (p.  465). 

Ferrara  (30  ft.),  with  32,400  inhab.  and  some  industries  (sngar- 
refineries,  etc.),  is  the  capital  of  a  province  and  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop and  of  a  university.  It  lies  3  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Po,  in  a 
monotonous  plain,  which,  however,  has  been  very  fertile  since  the 
recent  improvements  and  possesses  several  ship-canals.  The  broad 
streets,  the  huge  castle,  and  the  fine  Renaissance  palaces  recall 
Ferrara's  golden  period,  when  it  was  a  prosperous- commercial 
place,  numbering  100,000  inhab.,  and  the  seat  of  the  celebrated 
court  of  the  House  of  Este.  Many  of  tlie  streets,  which  are  now 
very  quiet,  were  regularly  laid  out  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  15th 
century. 

The  family  of  Este,  whose  renown  in  the  history  of  art  and 
science  is  immortal,  was  probably  descended  from  Carolingian  gov- 
ernors of  Teutonic  origin.  Oberto,  son  of  Count  Azzo  I.  of  Canossa, 
received  Este  (p.  457)  from  Emp.  Otho  the  Great  in  961,  whence  the 
family  derived  its  feudal  name;  in  984  Mantua,  Modena,  and  Ferrara 
(coinp.  p.  315)  were  granted  also  as  imperial  fiefs.  Margrave  Albert 
Azzo  II.  transferred  his  residence  to  Este  in  1056.  His  eldest  son 
Folco  was  acknowledged  as  margrave  by  Emp.  Henry  IV.,  while  his 
son  W'elf  was  invested  with  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria  and  through  his 
son  Henry  the  Proud  became  the  founder  of  the  families  of  Brunswick 
and  Hanover.  Folco's  son  Ohlzzo  I.  was  thrice  Podesta  of  Padua  and 
imperial  vicegerent  of  the  March  of  Trevlso,  while  his  grandson  Azzo  VI. 
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(1196-1212)  was  imperial  vicegerent  and  Podcsta  at  Verona,  Padua,  and 
Ferrara.  Asso  VII.  (1212-64)  was  driven  from  Este  by  Ezzelino  (p.  28) 
in  1238,  but  in  1256  he  captured  Padua  and  in  1259,  at  the  head  of  the 
Guelph  'crusaders',  he  annihilated  Ezzclino's  army  at  Cassano  (p.  258). 
Obizso  IV.  (d.  1293),  who  made  Ferrara  his  official  residence,  established 
a  permanent  dominion  over  Modena  in  1288  and  Reggio  in  1289,  and  con- 
siderably extended  the  power  of  his  house.  Nlccold  III.  (d.  1441)  sum- 
moned to  his  court  in  1424  the  erudite  Guarino  (1870-1460),  who  here  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  prosperous  school  of  liberal  learning.  In  1452  Nic- 
colo's  son  Borso  (d.  1471)  received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Modena  and  Reggio 
from  Erup.  Frederick  III.,  and  in  1470  that  of  Duke  of  Ferrara  from 
Pope  Paul  II.  His  brother  Hercules  I.  (1471-1505),  and  the  son  of  the 
latter,  Alphonso  I.  (1505-34),  whose  second  wife  was  the  infamous  Lu- 
cresia  Borgia,  were  powerful  and  influential  princes.  Lodovico  Ariosto 
(1474-1533;  p.  439),  tlie  greatest  Italian  poet  of  the  Kith  cent.,  whose 
father,  Nice.  Ariosti  (p.  439),  had  returned  from  Reggio  to  P'errara  in 
1486,  was  in  the  service  of  Alphonso  from  1518.  Though  bloody  feuds 
distracted  the  ruling  family,  the  city  steadily  grew  in  prosperity.  Her- 
cules II.  (1534-58),  son  of  Alphonso,  was  the  husband  of  lienata  (Renie), 
daughter  of  Louis  XII  of  France,  patroness  of  the  Reformers  Calvin  and 
Marot,  to  whom  she  accorded  an  asylum.  Having  declared  herself  in  favoiu- 
of  the  reformed  doctrines,  she  was  separated  from  her  husband  and  children. 
Her  eldest  daughter  Anna  (1531-1607)  was  married  first  to  Franfois,  Due 
de  Guise,  and  then  to  Jacques,  Due  de  Nemours;  the  second  daughter 
Lucrezia  (1534-98),  who  was  a  patroness  of  art,  became  the  wife  of  the 
youthful  Duke  Francesco  Maria  of  Urbino,  but  did  not  leave  Ferrara; 
the  youngest  daughter  FJeonora  (1537-81)  was  delicate  and  remained  un- 
married. Ronec's  son  Alphonso  II.  (1558-97)  increased  the  well-being  of  his 
dominions  by  the  construction  of  a  network  of  canals  205  M.  long  (choked 
up  again  at  a  later  period),  for  the  irrigation  of  the  extensive  marshy 
region,  and  raised  the  glory  of  his  capital  to  its  culminating  point;  but 
with  him  the  family  became  extinct,  his  three  marriages  being  childless. 
He  was  the  patron  of  the  poets  Tasso  (1544-95)  and  Guarini  (author  of 
the  'Pastor  Fido' ;  born  at  Ferrara  in  1537,  died  at  Venice  in  1612).  Goethe 
in  his  'Torquato  Tasso'  has  drawn  a  faithful  picture  of  the  court  of  Fer- 
rara about  the  year  1575,  although  a  somewhat  ideal  colouring  is  given 
to  some  of  the  characters.  His  description  of  the  attachment  of  Tasso 
to  Eleonora  seems  to  have  a  poetical  foundation  only.  The  scene  of  the 
drama,  the  chateau  of  Belriguardo,  now  a  dilapidated  farm,  lies  2V2  M. 
to  the  N.E.  of  Montesanto  (p.  468);  Lucrezia's  country  house,  Consandolo, 
is  to  the  S.W.  of  Portomaggiore  (see  p.  468).  Alphonso  II.  was  succeeded 
by  Cesare  d'Esfe,  descendant  of  a  natural  son  of  Alphonso  I.,  but  only 
as  Duke  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  Ferrara  and  Comacchio  having  been 
claimed  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  in  1597  as  vacant  fiefs. 

The  art  ot  Painting  was  liberally  patronized  at  Ferrara,  as  at  all 
the  other  Italian  courts,  but  the  Ferrarese  painters  did  not  succeed  in 
maintaining  full  independence.  In  the  15th  century  they  were  chiefly  in- 
fluenced by  the  Paduan  school,  by  PisancUo  (p.  300),  who  spent  some  time 
in  Ferrara  in  1443-44,  and  by  Piero  della  Francesca  of  Umbria.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Cosimo  Tura  (ca.  1430-95),  of  Fran- 
cesco C'ossa  (1435-77),  whose  easel -paintings  are  frequently  crude  and 
stiff,  and  of  Ercole  de'  Roberti  (ca.  1450-96),  the  most  eminent  of  the 
early -Renaissance  painters  of  Ferrara  next  to  Tura.  The  chief  works 
of  this  period  are  the  frescoes  in  the  Palazzo  Schifanoia.  —  Lorenzo 
Costa  (1460-1535),  another  Ferrarese  master,  left  his  home  in  his  youth 
and  came  into  intimate  relations  with  Francesco  Francia,  the  chief 
master  of  the  Bolognese  school  (comp.  pp.  472,  315).  In  the  16th  cent, 
the  first  places  among  the  painters  of  Ferrara  are  occupied  by  Dosso 
Dossi  (ca.  1479-1542),  who  shows  the  influence  of  Ariosto  in  his  poeti- 
cally conceived  genre  works  and  of  Giorgione  in  his  landscapes,  and 
Ortolano  (properly  Giambattista  Benvenuti;   ca.  1460-1529),   who  rivals 
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Dosso  Dossi  in  colouring  and  far  excels  him  in  the  dramatic  force  of 
his  grouping-.  BenventUn  Ti-sl  (1481-1559),  usually  known  as  Gardfalo 
from  his  birthplace,  long  associated  with  Dossi,  is  best  represented  in 
the  galleries  of  Rome.  The  attempts  of  this  somewhat  prosaic  master 
to  rival  the  idealistic  conceptions  of  Raphael  resulted  disastrously.  The 
productions  of  his  later  period,  many  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Pal.  dci  Diamanti,  become  tedious  through  the  insipid  sweetness  and 
empty  conventionality  of  the  heads.  Lodovico  Ma~zolino  (14S1-1530)  is 
known  for  his  fiery  red  colouring,  but  sinks  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  his  tliree  contemporaries. 

Comp.  'The  Story  of  Ferrara',  by  Miss  E.  Noyes  (1904;  Mediaaval 
Town  Series),  and  'Dukes  and  Poets  in  Ferrara',  by  E.  G.  Ga?TZ«er  (1904). 

"We  approach  the  town  from  the  station  by  the  iormer  Po7-ta  Po 
(PI.  B,  2),  the  N.W.  gate  of  the  town-wall  (once  SYg  M.  in  circuit), 
and  the  broad  Viale  Cavour  (PI.  B,  C,  D,  2-4),  with  its  lime-trees. 
—  At  the  end  of  this  street,  beyond  the  little  Public  Park,  with 
a  tasteful  monument  to  Garibaldi,  rises  the  — 

*Castello  (PI.  D,  4),  a  picturesque  edifice  with  four  towers, 
surrounded  by  a  moat.  It  was  built  after  1385  hy  Bartoli no  Plot i 
of  Novara  for  Niccol6  II.,  and  partly  restored  after  a  fire  in  1554 
and  after  the  earthquake  of  1570  by  Alberto  Schiatti.  The  building 
is  now  occupied  by  the  prefect  and  other  local  authorities  (adm. 
9-12  &  2-5,  1st  Nov.-31st  March  10-12  &  1.30-3.30;  from  the  N. 
entrance  visitors  ascend  the  staircase  to  the  left  in  the  second  gate- 
way; fee  '/a  f''-)-  The  Sala  del  Consiglio  Provinciale  and  the 
adjacent  Sala  di  Napoli,  in  the  apartments  of  the  prefecture,  con- 
tain frescoes  of  the  school  of  Dosso  Dossi,  representing  athletic 
exercises  of  the  ancient  palaestra.  The  frescoes  in  the  next  room, 
the  Sala  delV  Aurora  (said  to  be  Eleonora's  room),  representing 
the  four  stages  of  the  day  (aurora,  meriggio,  vespero,  notte)  with 
a  beautiful  frieze  with  cliildren  ('putti'),  are  finer.  Adjacent  is  a 
cabinet  with  three  Bacchanalia  by  followers  of  Garofal'o. 

The  custodian  shows  also  a  dungeon  at  the  base  of  the  'lion  tower', 
where  the  Marc/rave  Nicholas  III.  confined  his  faithless  wife  Parisina 
Malatesta  and  his  natural  son  Hugo,  her  paramour,  before  beheading  them 
(May  21st,  1425).  Lord  Byron  in  his  poem  of  'Parisina'  substitutes  the 
name  of  Azo  for  Nicholas  as  being  more  metrical.  Visitors  see  also  the 
prison  in  which  Alphonso  I.  confined  for  life  his  brother  Julius  and  the 
Prince  Fcrranto  d'Estc  after  their  conspiracy  in  1506. 

In  the  small  Piazza  Torquato  Tasso,  to  the  W.  of  the  castle,  is 
the  elegant  Gothic  church  of  San  Giuliano  (PI.  2;  D,  4),  dating 
from  1406.  —  In  the  Piazza  Savonarola  (PI.  3),  on  the  S.  of  the 
castle,  rises  a  monument  to  Girolamo  Savonarola,  the  Dominican, 
who  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1452  ('in  tempi  corrotti  e  servili  dei 
vizi  c  dei  tiranni  flagcllatore';  p.  557). 

The  large  group  of  buildings  extending  from  the  Piazza  Savo- 
narola to  the  Piazza  della  Catteduale  (PI.  D,  5)  is  the  Palazzo 
del  Municipio  (PI.  D,  4,  5),  the  residence  of  the  Este  family,  largely 
modernized  in  1739.  The  entrance  is  in  the  Piazza  della  Cattcdrale, 
under  the  columns  of  the  so-called  Volta  del  CavalVo,  M'hich  is  all 
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that  remains  of  the  loggia  erected  by  Hercules  I.  in  1503  and 
adorned  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Nicholas  III.  until  1796.  In 
the  court  is  a  iine  staircase  of  the  same  period;  in  the  interior  is 
a  room  said  to  have  been  decorated  byDosso  Dossi.  At  the  back  is 
the  old  arsenal  of  the  Este  family,  a  brick  building  with  three  aisles. 

The  ^Cathedral  {San  Giorgio;  PI.  D,  5)  has  an  imposing 
fagade  with  three  series  of  arches,  one  above  the  other,  an  admirable 
example  of  the  Lombard  style.  The  lower  part  of  the  front  and 
the  lateral  facades  date  from  1135;  the  upper  part  is  of  the  13th 
cent.,  the  sculptures  mainly  of  the  13th  and  14th.  The  projecting 
portal,  embellished  with  two  lions,  was  added  at  a  later  period; 
the  reliefs  are  of  a  much  earlier  date,  some  of  them  being  by 
Nicolaus  and  Wiligelmus  (pp.  306,  452). 

The  fine  Interior,  with  its  aisles  and  double  transepts,  does  not 
correspond  with  the  fagade,  as  it  was  modernized  in  the  baroque  style 
hy Franc. Maszarelli  in  1712.  —  lu  the  2nd  Transept  on  the  right;  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Lawrence  by  Guercino  (injured);  on  the  altar,  Crucifixion  with 
the  Virgin,  St.  John,  St.  George,  and  St.  Maurelins,  five  figures  in  bronze, 
by  Niccolo  Baroncelli  of  Florence  and  Dom.  di  Paris  of  Padua  (1453-68) ; 
terracotta  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  in  the  transepts  by  Alfonso 
Lombardi  (1524;  repainted).  —  In  the  Choir,  to  the  right,  *Annunciation, 
to  the  left,  St.  George,  by  C'osimo  Tura  (1469;  originally  organ-panels). 
^  6th  altar  to  the  left,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  saints  below,  by  Fr. 
Francia  (late  work).  —  3rd  altar  on  the  left,  Madonna  enthroned  with 
saints,  by  Garofalo  (1524).  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  principal  door, 
SS.  Paul  and  Peter,  in  fresco,  by  the  same  master  (retouched).  —  In  the 
rooms  adjoining  the  sacristy,  Garofalo,  Annunciation;  lac.  della  Qu-ercia, 
*Statue  of  the  Madonna  (1408),  to  which  the  statue  of  a  bishop  (St.  Mau- 
relius?)  in  the  chapter-room  of  the  canons  probably  originally  belonged. 

At  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  cathedral  rises  a  handsome  but  un- 
finished Campanile  in  four  stories,  erected  in  the  earlj'-Renaissance 
style  in  1451-93  (top  story  at  the  end  of  the  16th  cent.).  —  Opposite 
to  it  is  the  Pal.  della  Bagione,  a  Gothic  brick  building,  erected 
in  1321-26,  restored  in  1833-41,  and  still  containing  the  courts  of 
justice.  —  Beyond  it,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Romano,  is  the  former 
church  of  San  Romano,  an  elegant  brick  building  now  used  as  a 
storehouse ;  on  the  W.  side  are  the  remains  of  ancient  cloisters. 

The  Seminario  Arciveseovile  (PI.  1;  D,  4),  formerly  the 
Palazzo  Trotti-Estense,  Via  Cairoli  32,  contains  frescoes  in  gri- 
saille, in  the  style  of  Raphael's  Stanze,  hy  Ga7-ofalo,  in  two  rooms 
on  the  groundfloor  (best  light  about  midday;  fee  Ys  fr-i  closed  on 
Sun.  &  holidays). 

The  paintings  (1520)  in  the  1st  Room  (vestibule)  are  much  injured.  — 
Those  in  the  2nd  Room  (1519),  though  too  sombre  for  ceiling-paintings, 
are  artistically  of  great  beauty  and  are  in  perfect  preservation.  Tasteful 
ornamentation.  David  and  Goliath,  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  Prometheus, 
etc.,  are  represented.  In  the  centre  is  an  illusive  painting  of  persons 
looking  down  over  a  parapet. 

San  Paolo  (PI.  D,  5),  built  in  the  late-Renaissance  style  about 
1573  by  Alberto  Schiatti,  contains,  on  the  pillar  to  the  right,  a 
bust  by  Aless.  Vittoria  of  Ant.  Montecatino,  the  friend  and  minister 
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of  Alphonso  II.;  the  paintings  on  the  vaulting  are  by  Scarsellino 
and  Carlo  Bonone. 

The  U.vivERSiTY  (PI.  D,  E,  5,  6),  now  attended  by  about  250  stud- 
ents, occupies  a  building  erected  by  G.  B.  Aleutti  in  1587.  In  the 
court  are  Latin  inscriptions,  Roman  and  eariy-Christian  sarcophagi, 
and  a  few  Romanesque  sculptures. 

The  University  Library  (adin.  on  week-days  10-4;  librarian,  Prof. 
Gins.  Aguullij,  founded  in  1746,  possesses  about  100.000  vols,  and  2000  MSS. 
Among  the  latter  are  several  cantos  of  the  'Orlando  Furioso'  in  Ariosto'8 
handwriting,  and  a  transcript  of  Tnsso's  'Gernsaleuiiiio  Liberata',  both  with 
numerous  corrections;  letters  and  poems  written  by  Tasso  in  prison  (.sec 
p.  467);  and  GuarinVs  MS.  of  the  'Pastor  Fido'.  Among  tiic  printed 
books  arc  fifty-two  early  editions  of  Ariosto.  His  monument,  erected  by 
G.  B.  Alcotti  in  1610-12,  was  brought  hither  from  San  Benedetto  (p.  466) 
in  1801.  Autographs  of  the  Este  family,  the  poets  Alfieri  and  Carducci, 
etc.,  are  shown  also. 

San  Francesco  (PI.  E,  5),  a  brick  church  in  the  early-Renais- 
sance style,  erected  after  1494  by  Biagio  Russetti,  is  entirely  covered 
with  domes,  and  each  aisle  is  flanked  with  chapels  and  elaborately 
painted.  The  frieze  of  'putti'  and  foliage  is  by  Girulamo  da  Carpi 
(ca.  1550).  In  the  1st  chapel  on  the  left  are  frescoes  by  Garofalo, 
the  Kiss  of  Judas,  with  portraits  of  the  donors. 

The  dilapidated  Casa  Rumei  (PI.  E,  5),  Via  Savonarola  28 
(visitors  ring;  small  gratuity),  with  its  pretty  court  and  graceful 
grotesques  of  the  school  of  Dosso  Dossi,  aifords,  in  the  interior, 
a  good  idea  of  an  aristocratic  residence  of  the  Renaissance  period. 

In  the  choir  of  the  old  convent-church  of  Corjnis  Domini  (PI. 
E,  6)  are  the  tombs  of  Alphonso  I.  and  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  of 
Hercules  II.  and  his  daughters  Lucrezia  and  Eleonora  (p.  461). 

Santa  Maria  in  Vado  (PI.  F,  6)  is  one  of  the  oldest  churches 
atFerrara,  but  was  altered  in  the  early-Renaissance  style  after  1495 
by  Biagio  Rossetti  and  Bartolomeo  Tristani  according  to  plans  by 
Ercole  Grandi;  the  nave  has  a  flat  ceiling  resting  on  ten  columns, 
and  the  crossing  is  surmounted  by  a  dome.  It  contains  fine  frescoes 
by  Carlo  Bonone. 

At  No.  23,  Via  Scandiana,  is  the  Palazzo  Scandiana,  usually 
called  the  Pal.  Schifanoia  (Pi.  F,  6;  'Sanssouci'),  once  a  chateau 
of  the  Este  family,  and  now  the  property  of  the  town.  It  was  begun 
by  Alberto  d'Este  in  1391  and  completed  under  Borso  by  Pietro 
Benvenidi  in  1466-69.  Over  the  handsome  portal  is  the  unicorn 
from  Borso's  armorial  bearings.  In  1898  the  palazzo  was  fitted  up 
as  the  MusEo  Civico  Schifanoia,  for  the  municipal  collection  of 
antiquities.    Adm.  10-4  (Oct.-March  11-3),  1  fr..  Sun.  free. 

The  Principal  Saloon  (1st  floor)  contains  celebrated  *Frescoc8,  by 
Franccisco  Cossa  and  others,  completed  about  1470.  Only  .seven  of  tlie 
original  twelve  scenes  arc  preserved  and  these  are  much  ibiniaged.  The 
finest  are  on  tlie  E.  wall,  opposite  the  entrance.  In  the  Ui>per  row  are 
the  gods  of  the  months  in  triiiiiiiihal  chariots  and  allegorical  represen- 
tations of  the  months;  in  the  middle  are  the  signs  of  the  zodiac;  in  the 
lower  row  arc  scenes  from  the  life  of  Borso  and  employments  of  men  in 
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the  various  months.  —  The  show-cases  contain  31  *Ch6ir  Books  from  the 
University  Library,  13  dating  from  1449,  witli  miniatures  by  Guinifofte 
Viiniiiercato  of  Milan,  the  remainder  from  1468;  also  a  MS.  Bible  written 
by  Matteo  d^Alensandria  (1469-76j ;  and  an  early  Paduan  printed  copy  (1474) 
of  the  Decretuiii  Gratiani,  with  exquisite  miniatures. 

The  Sala  degli  Stuccui  (the  former  vestibule),  richly  decorated  with 
fine  mouldings  (frieze  and  ceiling)  by  Dom.  di  Paris  (1467),  and  an  ad- 
joining room  contain  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Christian  antiquities, 
and  also  a  valuable  collection  of  coins.  The  latter  includes  400  Ferrarcsc 
coins  besides  Renaissance  medals  and  plaquettes  by  Piscmello,  Matteo  rfe' 
Pasti,  Marescutti,  Speraudio,  etc.  The  Venetian  r-nstri,  or  ships'  prows, 
arc  trophies  from  the  naval  battle  on  the  Po  in  1509,  in  which  Ariosto, 
then  in  the  service  of  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Estc,  probably  took  part. 

To  the  S.  of  Santa  Maria  in  Vado,  in  the  Via  Porta  d'Aiuore,  is 
the  Palazzo  Costabili  or  Palazzo  Scrofa-Calcagnini  (PI.  F,  7), 
originally  erected  by  Biagio  Rossetti  for  Lodovico  il  Moro  (p.  151), 
with  a  fine  court  (uncompleted).  On  the  grouudfloor  to  the  left  are 
two  rooms  with  beautiful  ceiling  -  frescoes  by  Ercole  Grandi 
(ca.  1500):  in  the  first,  prophets  and  sibyls;  in  the  second,  scenes 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  grisaille. 

In  the  neighbouring  Via  Formignana,  on  the  S.E.  verge  of  the 
town,  is  the  elegant  little  Renaissance  church  of  La  Madonnina 
(PI.  F,  7),  by  Alb.  Schiatti.  —  Behind  it,  by  a  bastion  of  the  same 
name,  rises  the  Montagnone  (PI.  G,  7),  extolled  by  Tasso,  and  now 
a  reservoir  of  the  waterworks. 

Outside  the  Porta  Romaua  (PI.  F,  8 ;  tramway,  see  p.  460)  is  the  church 
of  San  Giorgio,  where  Pope  Eugene  IV.  opened  the  Council  convened  in 
1438  with  a  view  to  effect  a  union  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Greek  Einp.  John  Palseologns.  In  1439  the  scat  of  the 
Council  was  transferred  to  Florence.  The  church  (interior  modernized 
after  1700)  contains  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Lor.  Roverella,  by  Ambrogio  da 
Milano  (1475),  the  statuettes  executed  in  the  studio  of  Ant.  Rossellino. 
The  fine  brick  tower  was  built  by  Biagio  Rossetti  (1485). 


The  N.  Quarter,  regularly  laid  out  by  Biagio  Rossetti  for  Her- 
cules I.  in  1492  et  seq.,  is  traversed  by  two  main  streets,  the  Corso 
Vittorio  Emannele  and  the  Corso  di  Porta  Po  and  di  Porta  Mare, 
which  look  now  very  deserted.  At  their  intersection  (PI.  D,  E,  3) 
are  situated  four  handsome  palaces,  the  finest  of  which  are  the 
Renaissance  PaZazzojPros/jeri  (formerly  Sacrati),  built  about  1500, 
with  a  fine  portal  (Porta  dei  Leoni),  and  the  — 

Palazzo  dei  Diamanti  (PL  D,  3),  so  called  from  the  peculiar 
facets  of  the  stones,  a  handsome  early-Renaissance  structure,  erected 
for  Sigismondo  d'Este  by  Biagio  Rossetti  after  1492,  though  not 
completed  until  1567.  Since  1842  it  has  belonged  to  the  town  and 
it  now  contains  the  Ateneo  Civico,  with  the  Municipal  Picture 
Gallery,  most  of  the  works  in  which  belong  to  the  school  of 
Ferrara.  Adm.  daily  10-4,  on  Sun.  &  holidays  12-4,  1  fr.;  entrance 
to  the  left  in  the  court;  good  light  necessary.  Catalogue  (1896) 
50  c.    Director:  Prof.  Aug.  Droghetti. 
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I.  Room  (to  tho  Icftl.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  Rncco  Marconi 
(not  Palma  Vecchio),  The  Tribute  Money  (retonched).  —  II.  Room.  To 
the  right,  Dom.  Panetti  (Garofalo's  teacher),  Anmineiatiou;  to  the  left, 
PeUegrino  Mimari,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  SS.  Geniiuianus  and  Jerome 
(1509).  —  III.  Room  (r.).  C'ogimo  Turn,  Two  round  pictures  with  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Maurelius;  also,  Ercole  Grandi{'i),  Adoration  of  the 
Child;  Tura  (?) ,  St.  Jerome.  —  We  return  through  the  second  room  to 
the  IV.  Room:  Garofalo ,  The  Old  and  New  Testament,  an  allegorical 
fresco  from  Sant'  Andrea.  —  V.  Room  (fine  Renaissance  ceilings  in  this 
and  the  following  rooms).  Ercole  Grandi  (V),  Pieta ;  Garofalo,  Raising 
of  Lazarus  (1532).  —  VI.  Room.  Dosso  Dossi,  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in 
Patmos ;  Garofalo,  Madonna  del  Pilastro  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1549) ; 
Ortolano,  Adoration  of  the  Child  (1513);  Garofalo,  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
with  a  carnation  (garofalo)  painted  in  the  foreground  by  way  of  signature 
(1537) ;  Lod.  Mazzolino,  Adoration  of  the  Child,  with  SS.  Benedict  and 
Albericus  (the  only  picture  by  this  master  with  large  figures) ;  Garofalo, 
Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  —  VII.  Room.  Guercino,  Decapitation  of 
St.  Maurelius;  Garofalo,  *Madonna  among  clouds,  with  SS.  Jerome  and 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  donors  (1514);  Vitt.  Carpaccio,  Death  of  Mary  (1508); 
Ercole  Grandi  (?) ,  St.  Sebastian ;  Garofalo,  Massacre  of  the  Innocents 
(1519),  San  Niccolo  da  Tolentiuo  celebrating  mass.  —  VIII.  Room.  Dosso 
Dossi,  Annunciation  ;  Timuteo  Viti  (?),  Assumption  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt. 
—  IX.  Room.  Rear-wall,  Dosso  Dossi,  *Altar-piece  in  six  parts.  Madonna 
enthroned  with  SS.  Augustine  and  Sebastian  on  the  left,  and  SS.  Ambrose 
and  George  on  the  right,  above,  the  Resurrection,  one  of  the  master's  finest 
works  (ruined  by  retouching) ;  Garofalo,  Miraculous  resuscitation  on  the 
finding  of  the  Cross  (1536),  *Madonna  del  Riposo  (1525). 

Adjoining  Room  IV  is  the  little  Mnseo  del  Risorgimento.  —  We  retrace 
our  steps  and  straight  opposite  the  entrance  pass  into  the  X.-XII.  Rooms, 
which  contain  modern  pictures.  —  XIII.  Room.  Drawings  and  engravings 
(incl.  Gaet.  Previati,  The  plague). 

In  the  Corso  di  Porta  Po,  a  little  farther  to  the  "W.,  is  the  Re- 
naissance church  of  San  Benedetto  (PI.  C,  2,  3),  hegiin  in  1496 
and  finished  about  1550  by  Giamhaftista  and  Alberto  IVistani, 
consisting  of  nave  and  aisles  supported  by  pillars  and  flanked  with 
chapels.  The  barrel-vaulting  of  the  nave  is  interrupted  by  cupolas. 
On  the  last  altar  on  the  left:  Carlo  Bonone,  Christ  in  glory,  with 
nine  Benedictine  saints.  The  left  transept  contains  paintings  by 
Scarsellino.  —  The  old  monastery,  now  a  barrack  (adin.  on  appli- 
cation at  the  guard-room),  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Scarsellino 
and  Dosso  Dossi  (?);  that  of  the  ante-chamber  of  the  refectory  re- 
presents Paradise,  with  saints  and  angels,  among  whom  Ariosto 
caused  himself  to  be  painted. 

The  House  of  Ariosto  (PI.  C,  D,  2),  which  he  erected  for  himself 
after  1526  and  in  which  he  died  in  1533,  Via  dell'  Ariosto  No.  67, 
has  been  the  property  of  the  town  since  1811.   It  contains  a  few  me- 
mentoes of  Ariosto  and  bears  the  inscription,  composed  by  himself: 
'Parva,  sod  apta  mihi,  sod  nulli  obuoxia,  sed  non 
Sordida,  parta  meo  sed  tamen  sere  domus.' 

A  Statue  of  Ariosto  by  Franc.  Vidoni,  on  a  lofty  column  in  the 
Piazza  Ariostea  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  was  placed  there  in  1833.  The  column 
was  originally  intended  for  a  monument  to  Hercules  I.;  till  1796 
it  bore  a  statue  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  then  one  of  Freedom,  and 
in  1810-14  one  of  Napoleon.    One  the  S.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the 
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Pal.  BoncagaUi-Zatti,  and  on  the  W.  side  the  Pal.  Mazzucchi- 
Bevilacqna,  the  latter  with  a  fine  colonnaded  court.  —  At  the 
corner  of  the  Via  Borso,  which  leads  to  the  cemetery,  stands  the 
Pal.  Massari  (PI.  E,  3;  16th  cent.),  with  a  valuable  picture  gallery 
and  a  fine  park. 

The  church  of  San  Cristoforo  (PL  E,  P,  2),  in  the  Campo  Santo, 
formerly  a  Carthusian  monastery  (suppressed  in  1796),  is  a  hand, 
some  Renaissance  building  (1498-1553).  The  cemetery  (adm.  Sun- 
&  Thurs.  only,  free)  contains  a  bust  of  the  art-historian  Count  Leo- 
poldo  Cicognara  (1767-1834)  by  Canova,  and  several  modern  monu- 
ments by  Tenerani,  Tadolini,  Bartolini,  and  others. 

The  "church  of  Santa  Maria  delta  Rosa  (PI.  C,  D,  3;  1624), 
in  the  Via  degli  Armari,  contains  (in  the  right  aisle)  a  Pieta,  a 
painted  terracotta  group  by  Guido  Mazzoni  (p.  452). 

The  Chiesa  del  Gesu  (PI.  D,  E,  4)  possesses  a  good  painting  by 
Grius.  Maria  Crespi  (3rd  altar  on  the  right),  representing  the  Swoon 
of  St.  Stanislaus.  Beneath  the  choir-gallery  is  the  handsome  tomb 
of  Barbara  d'Austria  (d.  1572),  second  wife  of  Alphonso  II.  —  Close 
by  is  the  Palazzo  Crisjii  (PI.  D,  4),  a  dignified  late -Renaissance 
building  by  Girol.  da  Carpi. 

The  Akcispedale  Sant' Anna  (PI.  D,  E,  4),  Corso  della  Giovecca 
No.  41,  is  interesting  as  the  place  where,  by  order  of  Alphonso  II., 
Tasso  was  kept  in  confinement  from  1579  to  1586  on  account  of 
his  mental  alienation.  A  cell  is  shown  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  incarcerated,  with  the  names  of  Byron,  Lamartine,  and  other 
poets  written  on  the  walls.  —  Adjoining  the  hospital  is  the  former 
Pal.  Roverella,  erected  in  1508  and  possessing  a  tasteful  early- 
Renaissance  fagade  with  beautiful  terracotta  ornamentation. 

Near  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Corso  della  Giovecca,  to  the  right 
(No.  174),  stands  the  Palazzina  Estense  (PI.  F,  5;  now  belonging 
to  the  town),  a  garden-pavilion  erected  in  1559  and  retaining  traces 
of  graceful  decorative  paintings  of  the  school  of  Dosso  Dossi. 

From  Ferraka  to  Copparo,  12  M.,  railway  in  3/^  hr.  (fares  1  fr.  75, 
1  fr.  25,  80  c).  Stations  unimportant.  The  little  town  of  Copparo  (13  ft. ; 
Alb.  Italia),  with  6700  inhab.,  is  the  starting-point  of  the  highroads  to 
the  Boniflca  delle  Valli  d^Atnbrogio,  the  'polders'  of  the  so-called  'first 
improvement  district',  of  which  the  village  of  loJanda  marks  the  centre. 

A  Steam  Tramway  (station,  PI.  A,  2)  runs  to  the  E.  from  Forrara, 
at  first  near  the  Po  di  Volano  and  the  Boniflca  di  Denore,  then  via  (20  M.) 
Ostellato  (p.  168),  to  the  little  town  of  (33  M.)  Codigoro  (13  ft. ;  Leon 
d^Oro),  with  sugar-refineries.  Here  arc  enormous  puinping-works,  said 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  for  the  drainage  of  the  surrounding  country. 
—  About  IV4  M.  to  the  E.  of  Codigoro,  on  the  old  road  from  Ravenna  to 
Venice,  lies  the  once  famous  *Badia  Santa  Maria  in  Pomposa  (9th 
cent.),  abandoned  in  the  middle  ages  on  account  of  the  malaria.  The 
Forestcria,  the  refectory,  and  some  others  of  the  conventual  buildings, 
with  14th  cent,  frescoes  by  painters  of  the  school  of  Rimini,  are  still 
standing.  The  church,  an  edifice  of  1036,  in  the  style  of  the  early-Christian 
basilicas,  with  a  vestibule  of  1050,  has  a  fine  old  mosaic  pavement.  The 
campanile  (164  ft.  high)  dates  from  1063  and  is  still  in  good  preservation. 
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From  OsteVntn  (10  ft.),  a  humble  little  town  (6300  iiihah.)  on  the  N. 
verge  of  the  Valle  del  Mezznnn.  the  larger  W.  half  of  the  Valli  di  Co- 
vwcchlo  (p.  296),  which  aboiinil  in  tish  (famous  eels),  a  highroad  (diligence 
thrice  daily  in  21/2  hr.s.)  runs  to  the  E.  to  (13  M.)  the  old  fishing-town  of 
Comacchio  (3  ft.;  Alb.  del  Corso),  the  chief  town  on  the  Lagune. 

From  Fekrara  to  Ravenna  (Rimini),  46  M.,  railway  in  1^4-2  lirs. 
(fares  8  fr.  60,  6  fr.  5,  3  fr..90  c. ;  express  train  on  Mon.,"We(l.,  &  Frid. 
in  1 V2  hr.,  fares  9  fr.  45,  6  fr.  65,  4  fr.  30  c.).  The  district  traversed 
is  monotonous,  with  few  villages  and  many  maize-fields.  lO'/g  M. 
Montesanto  (to  Belrigiiardo,  see  p.  461);  15  M.  Porfomagf/io/'e 
(10  ft.),  the  junction  of  a  branch  via  (3  M.)  Consandolo  (p.  461)  and 
Budrio  to  (29  M.)  Bologna;  21  M.  Argenta  (13  ft.).  The  Reno 
(p.  441)  is  crossed.  26  M.  Lavezzola  (junction  for  Lngo,  p.  493); 
35  M.  Alfonsine  (30  ft.).  —  46  M.  Ravenna,  see  p.  492. 

Railway  from  Fcrrara  to  Suzsara,  see  pp.  322,  321.  _ 

63.  Bologna. 

Bailway  Stations.  1.  Stazione  Ferrovie  delJn  Stnto  (PI.  D.  E,  l; 
Restanrnnt ,  L.  or  D.  incl.  wine  S'/a  fr. ;  good  provision  for  passing 
travellers),  outside  the  Porta  Gnlliera,  for  the  lines  Milan-Bologna-Pistoia- 
Florence  (RR.  57,  64),  Modena-Mantna-Verona  (R.  49),  Ferrara-Padua-Ve- 
nicc  (RR.  61,  50),  Castel  Bulognese-Ravonna  (R.  65),  and  Castel-Bolognese- 
Faenza- Florence  (R.  66).  Town-office  (p.  xvii)  in  the  Palazzo  Comiinale 
(p.  473),  Piazza  del  Nottnno;  slccping-car  agency  at  the  rail,  restaurant. 
—  2.  Stazinne  San  Vitnle  (PI.  H.  3),  at  the  end  of  the  Viale  Fanstino 
Malaguti,    for   the  branch -line  to  Bndiio  and  Portomaggiore  (sec  above). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxi).  *  Grand -Hotel  Brun  (PI.  a;  C,  4),  in  the 
Palazzo  Ghislieri,  Via  Ugo  Bassi  32,  German,  an  old  established  house, 
130  beds  from  i,  B.  IV2.  !>•  31/2-  D.  5V2-7,  P.  12-15,  omn.  I-I1/2  fi". ;  *Grand 
H6tel  d'lTALiE  (PI.  d;  D,  4),  in  the  Palazzo  Mattel,  cor.  of  Via  Ugo 
Bassi  and  Via  Pietrafitta,  R.  from  41/2.  B.  I1/2.  L.  SVa-  D.  41/2-  P.  12-20  fr. ; 
*Gr.-H6t.  Baglioni,  Via  Indi])cndcnza  6-8,  150  beds  and  25  private  baths, 
R.  4-10,  B.  11/2-  L.  3'/2,  D.  6,  P.  12-18,  omn.  I'/j  fr. ;  all  those  of  the  first 
class.  —  *H6t.  Pellegrino  (Pl.c;  D,  4),  Via  Ugo  Bassi  7,  R.  from  3,  central 
heating  1/2'  B.  1,  L.  3,  D.  4,  P.  from  9  (incl.  wine),  omn.  1  fr.  (founded 
in  1500;  visited  by  Lord  Byron  in  1819,  according  to  the  memorial  tablet 
with  an  inscription  by  Carducci);  Stella  d'Italia  (PI.  f:  E,  4),  Via 
Rizzoli  6,  with  frequented  restaurant,  R.  i^j.^i^j^,  omn.  1  fr.,  Italian,  good: 
Hot.  Trb  Re  &  Metropole  (PI.  h;  E,  4),  Via  Rizzoli  26,  with  good 
restaurant,  R.  2-3,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Palace  Hut.  San  Marco  (PI.  1;  E,  2),  Via 
deir  Indipendenza  60;  Hot.  on  Paro  &  Corona  d'Italia  (PI.  e;  E,  2),  Via 
dell'  Indipendenza  65.  —  Less  pretentious,  without  lifts  or  central  heating: 
Hot.  Centrale  &  CoMMEitcio  (PI.  i;  E,  4),  Via  Orefici  2,  R.  Vj^-i^k  fr. , 
much  frequented;  Alb.  Roma  (PI.  k;  D,  5),  Via  d'Azeglio  11;  Quattro 
Pellegrini  (PI.  g ;  E,  4),  Via  Rizzoli  25  a  ;  Alb.  Due  Torri,  Via  Mazzini  5, 
near  the  Leaning  Towers  (p.  480);  Alb.  Tre  Zocchette,  Via  della  Canepa  2 
(PI.  E,  4),  R.  l'/a-2  fr.  —  Hotel  Bologne  Meuble,  opposite  the  central 
station,  75  R.  fr<pin  2  fr.  —  Mosquitoes  (p.  xxiii)  troublesome  in  summer. 
Good  drinking-water. 

Caf^s  (comn.  p.  xxvi).  Caffh  San  Pietro,  Via  deU'Indipendcnza  5, 
near  the  Piazza  del  Ncttuno,  Bar  Central,  Piazza  del  Ncttnno  (ror.  of  Via 
deU'Indipendcnza),  both  much  frequented  in  the  evening;  Caff'e  delle 
Scienze,  Via  Farini  24  ;  Caffe  del  Commercio,  Via  Ugo  Bassi  (concerts  in 
the  evening).  —  roNFECTiOKERs :  Maiani,  Via  dell'  Indipendenza,  opposite 
the  Caffe  San  Pietro,  fashionable;    Viscardi,  Via  Rizzoli  32. 

Restaurants  (comp.  p.  xxiii).    At  the  hotels;  also,  Ristorante  Eden 
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(see  below).  Via  dell'  Indipcndonza  69,  good,  but  sometimes  closed  ;  *Risto- 
rante  al  Cfiinnti,  Via  Rizzoli  20b;  C'nffe  del  Risnrgimento,  Piazza  del 
Nettnno;  Ristorante  Flrenze,  Via  dcirindipondenza  10. 

Birrerie  (comp.  p.  xxvi).  Birrena  Ronznni,  Via  Spaderie,  in  the 
Hot.  Centrale  &  Commorcio;  Birreria  Belletti,  with  good  restaurant,  open- 
air  establishinont  in  summer,  outside  the  Porta  d'Azoglio. 

Post  Office  ^P1.80:  D,  4).  in  the  Palazzo  Comunale  (p.  473),  Piazza 
del  Ncttuno.  —  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  31;  D,  4),  also  in  the  Palazzo 
Comunale,  entrance.  Via  Ugo  Bassi  2. 

Cabs  (one-horse).  Per  drive  in  the  old  town,  incl.  the  stations  1,  at 
night  (10  p.m. -6  a.m.)  I'/jfr.;  inside  the  octroi  limits  (cinta  daziaria)  per 
J/2hr.  11/2-  at  night  2,  for  the  first  hr.  2,  each  following  "/.^  hr.  1  fr.  To 
San  Miehele  in  Bnsco  3  fr.  (electr.  tramway  15c.,  see  below);  trunk  50  c. 
(luggage  inside  the  cab  free).  —  Motor  Cabs  (vettu-c-antomobili ;  stand 
in  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuelc),  per  500  metres  1  fr.,  each  adilit.  250  m. 
or  21/2  min.  waiting  20  c. ;  luggage  as  above.  —  Auto  Garage  'Bologna', 
Via  Anrelio  SafB  60. 

Electric  Tram-ways  (10-15  c.)  traverse  the  town,  starting  from  the 
Piazza  Vittorio  E  uanuele  Secondo  (PL  E,  4,  5).  Chief  lines:  1.  By  the  Via 
dell'  Indipendenza  to  the  chief  rail,  station  (PI.  D,  E,  1),  with  a  branch 
(No.  10)  to  Zucca.  2.  By  the  Via  d'Azcglio  to  the  Strada  San  Maraolo  (PI. 
P,  7).  4.  Bv  the  Via  Rizzoli  and  Via  Mazzini  to  the  Piazza  di  Porta  Mag- 
giore  (PL  H.  6).  5.  By  the  Via  Saragozza  (PL  C,  B,  6)  to  Meloncello  (see 
below).  6.  By  the  Via  Farini  and  Via  Santo  Stefano  to  the  Piazza  di  Porta 
Santo  Stefano  (PL  H.  7).  8.  Bv  the  Via  Rizzoli  and  Via  Zanboni  to  the 
Strada  San  Donato  (PL  H,  3).  il.  Bv  the  Via  Barberia  and  Via  Sant'  Isaia 
(PL  C-A,  5,  4)  to  the  Certosa  and  Meloncello.  12.  Bv  the  Via  Garibaldi  (PL 
E,  6)  to  the  Strada  Castislione  (PL  F,  7)  and  San  Miehele  in  Bosco  (p.  489). 

Steam  Tramways,  l.  From  the  Piazza  Malpighi  (PL  C,  4;  with  an 
electric  brnnch-line  to  Casalecchio)  by  the  Porta  Saragozza  (PL  A,  B,  6)  to 
(13/4  M.)  Melnncello  (1st  class  15,  2nd  class  10  c.)  and  to  (33/4  M.)  Casa- 
lecchio (p.  490),  both  at  the  foot  of  the  Madonna  di  San  Luca  (p.  489),  and 
to  (141/2  M.)  Bazznno  and  (20  M.)  Vignola  (p.  455).  —  2.  From  the  Porta 
Galleria  (station  about  300  yds.  to  the  N. ;  PL  E.  1)  to  (I81/2  M.,  in  13/4  hr.) 
Piece  di  Cento,  whence  there  is  a  diligence  to  Cento  (comp.  pp.  460,  459). 
—  3.  From  the  Porta  Galliera  to  the  N.E.   to  (231/2  M.)  Malalbergo. 

Baths.  Villa  Rosa  ('Casa  di  Salute'),  beyond  the  Piazza  di  Porta 
Castiglione;  Bagni  di  Santa  Lucia,  Via  Castiglione  43;  Bagni  del  Reno , 
Via  San  Felice  74. 

Theatres.  Teatro  Comunale  (PL  60;  F,  4),  Via  Zaraboni  30,  erected 
by  Ant.  Bibiona  in  1756-63,  performances  usually  in  late  autumn  only; 
Teatro  del  Cnrso  (PL  62:  F,  5),  Via  Santo  Stefano  31,  opened  in  1805, 
reconstructed  in  1902;  Teatro  Dnse{V\.  64;  F,  6),  Via  Cartoleria  42;  Teatro 
Verdi  (PL  E,  1,  2),  Via  Galliera;  Teatro  Contavalli  (PL  61;  F,  3),  Via 
Mentana  2,  established  in  1814  in  the  former  church  of  the  Carmelites 
(performances  in  dialect).  —  Eden  Music  Hall  (PL  E,  1),  Via  dell'  Indi- 
pendenza 69,  sometimes  closed. 

Open-air  Concerts  (comp.  the  newspapers)  generally  on  Sun., 
1.30-3  p.m.,  in  the  Piazza  Galvaui,  at  the  back  of  San  Petronio ;  in  summer 
in  the  Giardini  Margherita  fp.  488). 

The  Griuoco  del  Pallone,  or  ball -game,  in  a  building  erected  by 
Gins.  Tubertini  in  1822  (PL  65;  E,  F,  2)," is  well  worth  seeing  (in  July- 
Sept,  only:  charge  for  admission). 

Booksellers.  ZanicheUi,  in  the  Portico  del  Pavaglione  (p.  477), 
under  the  arcades  of  the  Via  dell'Archiginnasio.  —  Exhibition  of  In- 
dustrial Art,  jEmilia  Ars,  Via  Ugo  Bassi  21.  —  Photographs.  Poppi, 
Via  d'Azcglio  19;  at  the  Colomba,  in  tlie  Pavaglione.  —  Photographic 
Materials.  Liuzzi,  Via  Rizzoli  16.  —  Newspapers.  II  Reato  del  Carlino; 
La  Gnzzetta  delP Emilia;  L' Avvenire  d' Italia  (clerical). 

Bank,  Banca  Commerciale  Italiana,  Via  Rizzoli  (Piazza  del  Nettuno). 

Shops  (comp.  p.  xxviii).    The  best  are  in  the  Portico  del  Pavaglione 
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(p.  477),  Via  Rizzoli,  Via  Ugo  Bassi,  Via  dell'  Indipendenza,  etc.  —  Spe- 
cialties of  Bologrna  are  Tagliatelle,  also  Tortellini  or  CappeJletti  (rolled 
maccaroni  filled  with  meat,  for  siup)  and  Salami  or  Moi'tadella  (Bologna 
sausage).    Bologna  liqueurs  (bibite)  also  are  esteemed. 

Anglican  Church  Service  in  the  Hotel  Bruu  in  Dec.  &  Jan. ;  chap- 
lain, Dr.  Streaiie.  —  Italian  Protestant  Church,  Via  Castiglione  10  (first 
floor):  service  at  10.30a.m. 

Church  Festivals.  On  the  Sat.  before  Ascension  Day  the  picture 
of  the  Madonna  di  San  Luca  (p.  489)  is  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
cathedral,  and  on  the  following  Wed.  to  San  Petronio.  On  Ascension  Day 
it  is  brought  back  in  similar  style  to  its  ordinary  resting-place.  —  The 
Festa  delV Addobbo ,  with  processions  of  children,  takes  place  in  the 
various  parish-churches  on  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  Sun.  of  June. 

Collections,  etc.    The  principal   churches,   with   the  exception  of 
San  Domenieo  (p.  477)  and  San  Francesco  (p.  479),  are  open  all  day. 
BibUoteca  Comunale  (p.  477),  week-days  10-4  (Nov. -March  7-10  p.m.  also). 
Museo  C'ivico  (p.  475),  week-days  9-4  (Nov. -March  10-3),  1  f r. ;  Sun.  & 

holidays  10-12,  free. 
Museo  di  San  Petronio  (p.  475),  daily  10-3,  25  c. 
Picture  Gallen/  (Reale  Pinacoteca;  p.  485),  week-days  9-3  (April-Oot. 

9-4),  1  fr. ;  Sun.  &  holidays  11-2,  free. 
University  Library  {BibUoteca  Uiiiversitaria;  p.  484),  week-days  9-4. 

Principal  Attractions  (IV2-2  days).  1st  day:  Piazza  del  Nettuno 
and  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  (p.  472),  *S.  Petronio  (p.  473),  S.  Domenieo 
(p.  477),  S.  Giovanni  in  Monte  (p.  482),  Mercanzia  (p.  481),  Museo  Civico 
(p.  475);  in  the  afternoon,  S.  Francesco  (p.  479)  and  excursion  to  the  Ma- 
donna di  S.  Luca  (p.  489).  —  2nd  Day:  S.  Giacomo  Maggiore  (p.  483), 
S.  Cecilia  (p.  484),  *Picture  Gallery  (p.  485).  —  Artists  and  scholars  may 
obtain  free  tickets  at  the  Palazzo  Comunale  (p.  473). 

Bologna  (165  ft.),  with  110,000  inhab.,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  important  towns  in  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  Emilia,  and  a  strong- 
fortress,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  intersected  by  navigable 
canals,  at  the  base  of  the  Apennines,  between  the  Beno  (p.  441), 
the  Aposa,  and  the  Savena.  It  possesses  a  venerable  and  cele- 
brated university,  whence  the  inscription  on  old  coins  'Botwnia 
docef,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  6th  army  corps.  Commercially  the  town  is  of  importance,  hav- 
ing a  considerable  trade  in  books,  factories  for  macaroni  and  sau- 
sages, and  turbine-building  establishments.  The  usually  long  and 
often  narrow  streets  with  arcades  (p.  471),  the  numerous  fine  palaces 
and  churches  (130  in  number)  of  ancient  date,  the  curious  towers 
of  the  nobles  (originally  200  in  number),  and  the  remnant  of  the 
mediaeval  town-wall  (nearly  5  M.  long;  13-14th  cent.),  all  combine 
to  give  Bologna  a  character  of  its  own.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture is  2°  Fahr.  lower  than  that  of  Florence.  Drinking-water  is 
brought  to  the  town  by  an  aqueduct  (12  M.  long;  p.  491). 

History,  The  town,  perhaps  founded  by  the  Ligurians,  was  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  Umbrians  (ca.  800-600  B.C.  ?)  and  the  Etruscans 
(ca.  600-400  B.C.),  who  ir.imail  it  Felsitm.  It  was  subsequently  conquered 
by  the  Gallic  Boii  and  by  them  called  Bonnnia.  In  the  Punic  War  it 
espoused  the  cause  of  Hannibal,  after  which,  189  B.C.,  it  was  converted  into 
a  Roman  colony,  a  little  before  Parma  and  Mutina  (Modcna),  by  the  consul 
C.  Laelius,  and  as  such  was  a  place  of  great  importance.  It  afterwards 
belonged  to  the  Greek  Exarchate  and  then  to  the  Lombards  and  Franks. 
In  1112  Emp.  Hcury  V.  constituted  Bologua  a  free  town  (whence  its  motto 
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'liibertas').  The  University,  said  to  have  beeu  originally  founded  by 
Theodosius  the  Great  (425),  acquired  a  European  reputation  as  a  school 
of  juri.sprudence  under  Irjieriug,  who  introduced  the  study  of  Roman 
law  about  1088,  and  his  successors,  the  'Glossatores'.  Students  streamed 
to  it  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Italy  but  also  from  the  countries  of  the 
North.  In  the  12-13th  cent,  their  number  was  generally  3-5000  and  in  1262 
it  is  said  to  have  attained  to  nearly  10,000.  The  anatomy  of  the  human 
frame  was  first  taught  here  in  the  14th  cent.,  and  galvanism  was  discovered 
here  by  Luiqi  Galvani  in  1789.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  uni- 
versity of  Bologna  has  numbered  women  among  its  professors.  Thus, 
in  the  14th  cent.,  Novella  d' Andrea,  a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  concealed  by  a  curtain  during  her  lectures ; 
at  a  subsequent  period  Laura  Bassi  (d.  1778;  mathematics  and  physical 
science),  Signora  Mazsolini  (d.  1774;  anatomy),  and  more  recently  Clo- 
tilda Tambroni  (d.  1817;  Greek). 

Bologna  acted  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  contests  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines;  as  a  member  of  the  league  of  Lombard  cities  it  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  former  in  1167,  and  allied  itself  with  the  Pope  against  Erap. 
Frederick  II.  In  a  sanguinary  encounter  at  Fossalta,  in  May,  1249,  King 
Enzlo  or  Enzo,  son  of  the  Emperor,  was  captured  by  the  Bolognese,  who 
kept  him  in  confinement  for  the  rest  of  his  life  (comp.  p.  473).  The 
possession  of  Bologna  was  energetically  disputed  in  the  14th  cent,  by  the 
Pepoli  of  Bologna,  the  Viscotiti  of  Milan,  and  the  popes;  but  in  1401  the 
powerful  family  of  the  Bentivoglio  succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters 
of  the  city.  Protracted  feuds  with  the  papal  throne  followed,  until  in 
1506  Pope  Julius  II.  incorporated  Bologna  with  the  States  of  the  Church. 
In  1515  the  interview  of  Pope  Leo  X.  with  Francis  I.  of  France  took  place 
at  Bologna,  and  in  1529,  1530,  and  1582  those  of  Clement  VII.  with  Emp. 
Charles  V.  Here,  too,  the  Council  of  Trent  held  a  meeting  in  1547.  In 
1796  Bologna  was  annexed  to  the  'Cisalpine  Republic'  by  Napoleon;  in 
1815  it  Again  became  subject  to  the  States  of  the  Church;  in  1831  and 
1848  revolutions  broke  out,  and  in  1860  the  town  finally  united  itself  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Art  History.  In  Architecture  Bologna  did  not  attain  to  any 
distinction  till  the  Gothic  era,  when  the  church  of  San  Francesco  was 
erected.  The  cathedral  of  San  Petronio,  built  by  Antonio  di  Vincemo 
(ca.  1350-1401?),  owes  its  origin  to  the  ambition  of  the  citizens  to  possess 
within  their  walls  the  largest  church  in  Italy;  unfortunately,  however, 
it  remained  a  torso.  The  Renaissance  and  Baroque  styles  are  abundantly 
represented  here.  The  prevailing  use  of  brick  iu  building  the  palazzi  and 
the  custom  of  constructing  their  groundfloors  opening  in  arcades  towards 
the  street  (comp.  p.  482),  as  a  protection  against  the  frequent  snow-storms, 
impart  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  town.  Among  native  architects  the  follow- 
ing were  the  most  eminent.  In  the  loth  cent.:  Fieravnnte  Fieravanti 
(ca.  1380-1447),  the  restorer  of  the  Palazzo  Comunale,  and  his  son  Rodolfo 
or  Aristotele  Fieravanti  (d.  1486,  in  Russia),  who  worked  in  Milan  for 
a  long  time,  and  as  an  architect  and  engineer  was  a  forerunner  of  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci.  In  the  16th  cent.,  during  which  BahUissare  Peruzzi  (1481- 
1537),  the  famous  Sienese  architect,  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  Bologna: 
Andrea  Marchesi.  i^nruFtmcd  Fo7-migine  (flor.  1515-30);  Sebastiano  Serlio 
(1475-1552),  after  Vignola  (p.  455)  tlie  greatest  theoretician  (trattatista)  of 
the  Italian  late-Renaissance  period ;  Bartolomeo  Triachini  (1500-65);  An- 
tonio Morniidi.  snruamed  Terribilia  (d.  1568),  and  Pellegrino  Tibaldi 
(p.  158).  The  Bolgnese  school  of  theatre- architects  and  scene-painters, 
founded  by  Serlio,  was  made  famous  by  the  Bibicna  family  from  Tus- 
cany, Ferdinnndo  Bibiena  (1657-1743)  and  his  son  Antonio  Bibiena 
(1700-74),  iu  particular,  completely  transformed  the  arts  of  theatre-building 
and  scene-painting  both  in  Italy  and  in  other  countries,  and  brought  them 
to  a  higher  pitch  of  perfection  than  they  have  ever  reached  since. 

SccLPTDRE  was  practised  almost  entirely  by  foreign  masters.  Thus,- 
as   early  as  about  1267  Niccold  Pisano  (p.  513)  and  his  pupils  were  en- 
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gaged  to  embellish  the  tomb  of  San  Domcnico;  the  reliefs  on  the  prineipal 
portal  of  San  Potronio  were  executed  by  Incnpn  deJla  Quercin  (1374-1138) 
of  Siena,  one  of  the  fonmiers  of  Renaissance  sculpture  and  a  forerunner 
of  Michael  Anj^elo.  A  little  later  the  most  prominent  sculptors  were 
Southern  Italians:  Niccnlb  daJVArcn  fca.  14-10-91)  of  Bari ,  Vincenzo 
Onofri,  and  Fornilgine  (p.  471).  Michael  Am/eJo  worked  here  more 
than  once.  In  1491,  when  a  fugitive  from  Florence  shortly  before  the 
banishment  of  the  Medici,  he  fdind  occupation  in  the  church  of  San  Do- 
menieo;  and  in  150fi-8,  at  the  order  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  he  executed  for 
the  fafailc  of  San  Pctronio  a  bronze  statue  of  that  pope,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  populace  in  1511  and  melted  down  and  made  into  a  cannon  ('Ginliano') 
by  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  Of  the  other  late-Runaissance  masters  Alfonso 
Lomhardi,  or  properly  Ciftndella  (1497-1.537),  holds  the  highest  rank;  ho 
was  the  son  of  a  native  of  Lucca  who  had  emigrated  to  Ferrara  in  1496. 

In  the  province  of  Painting  we  are  struck  by  Bologna's  close  connec- 
tion with  the  School  of  Ferrara,  due  probably  to  the  dearth  of  important 
native  masters  (comp.  p.  461).  The  first  Boloijnese  master  who  attained 
more  than  a  local  reputation  was  Francesco  Francia  (1450-1517;  p.  Ivii), 
the  goldsmith,  who  owed  much  to  Lorenzo  Costa  of  Ferrara.  In  the  devo- 
tion and  gracefulness  of  his  female  figures,  as  well  as  in  his  portraits, 
he  almost  rivals  Perugino.  Francia  must  be  judged  by  his  easel-paint- 
ings (in  S.  Oiacomo  Miggiorc,  S.  Giovanni  in  Monte,  Pinacoteea),  not 
by  his  frescoes,  in  which  he,  like  Costa,  is  far  inferior  to  his  Floren- 
tine contemporaries.  Titnnteo  Viti  (1467-1523),  a  nupil  of  Francia,  is 
mentioned  as  Raphael's  first  master  at  Urbino.  With  Francesco's  son 
Giacomo  Francia  (1485-1557),  for  a  time  influenced  by  the  Venetian 
school,  besjius  a  period  of  decline,  which  was  not  arrested  even  by  Ra- 
phael's influence,  represented  in  Bologna  by  BartnJ.  Ramenqhi,  surnaraed 
Bac/nacavallo  (1481-1512),  and  Innncenzo  da  Iindia  (1494-1550).  Bologna 
attained  its  greatest  importance  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  The 
mannerism  into  which  Italian  painting  had  gradually  lapsed  was  resisted 
by  the  Eclectics,  whose  style  was  mainly  introduced  by  Lodovicn  Caracci 
(1555-1619).  In  teaching  at  his  academy  he  inculcated  a  thorough  mastery 
of  the  elements  of  art.  a  comprehensive  education,  and  a  careful  study 
of  the  great  masters.  The  school  was  afterwards  carried  on  by  his  cousins 
Af/ostinn  (1.557-1602)  and  Annihale  Caracci  (1560-1609),  the  latter  of  whom 
in  particular  possessed  a  refined  sense  of  colour,  developed  by  the  study 
of  CorrcKgio.  To  this  school  belonged  G'lidn  Rcni  (1574-1642),  Dnmcni- 
chino  (D'imenico  Zampieri:  1582-1641),  Lionel! n  Snada  (1576-1621),  A'es- 
sandro  Tiarini  (1577-1668),  Guercino  (p.  459),  and  Francesco  Albani  (1578- 
1660),  all  distinguished  for  talent  and  technical  excellence,  who  exercised  a 
great  influL'uce  on  Italian  art  in  the  17th  cent,  and  effected  a  temporary  revi- 
val of  good  taste.  They  afterwards  came  into  collision  with  the  naturalists, 
chiefly  at  Rome  and  Naples,  but  at  Bologna  their  sway  was  undisputed. 

a.  The  Central  and  South -"We stern  Quarters. 
Tlio  life  of  the  town  centres  round  the  *Piazza  Vittorio  Ema- 
NUELE  (PI.  E,  4,  5),  formerly  Piazza  Mac/c/ioi-e,  and  the  Piazza 
DEL  Nettu.vo  (PI.  E,  4),  wliich  lie  at  right  angles  to  one  another 
and  together  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  town-squares  in  Italy. 
In  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanucle  stands  a  Monument  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  II.,  representing  the  king  on  horseback  at  the  battle 
of  San  Martino  (p.  259).  Tlie  Piazza  del  Nettuno  is  adorned  with  a 
*Pountain  by  Ginv.  da  Bolor/na  [Jean  Boulncpie,  see  p.  561),  one 
of  the  ntost  effective  works  of  the  late  Renaissance,  erected  in 
1563-67  from  the  design  of  Tomm.  Laurati  of  Palermo,  with  a 
huge  statue  of  Neptune  and  'putti'  and  sirens  upon  dolphins. 
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On  theW.  side  of  the  two  squares  rises  the  Palazzo  Comunale 
(PI.  D,  4,  5),  an  extensive  Gothic  building  begun  in  1290  (?);  the 
N.  half  of  the  building  was  rebuilt  in  1425-30  by  Fieravante 
Fieravanti  after  a  fire,  and  the  whole  of  it  was  restored  in  1885-87. 
The  cloek -tower  dates  from  1444.  The  bronze  statue  of  Pope 
■  Gregory  XIII.  (Ugo  Buonconipagni  of  Bologna),  over  the  main  en- 
trance, is  by  Ment/anfi  (1580).  Above,  to  the  left,  is  a  terracotta 
relief  of  the  Madonna  (formerly  gilded)  by  Niccolb  daWArca  (1478). 

A  wiilc  staircase,  asnihcd  to  Flramnnfe,  ascends  from  the  N.W.  angle 
of  the  anterior  court  to  the  first  floor.  The  Horcnlcs  Room  here  contains 
a  terracotta  figure  of  Hercules  by  Alf.  Lombnrdi  0520)  and  a  damaged 
fresco  by  Franc.  Francin  (1505),  representing  the  Madonna  del  Terrcmoto 
(the  Madonna  in  clouds  above  the  city  of  Bologna).  —  On  the  second  floor 
is  the  Sala  Farnese,  with  frescoes  by  Carlo  Citjnani. 

Opposite,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Nettuno,  stands  the 
Gothic  Palazzo  di  Re  Fnzin,  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
cent,  and  restored  in  1904-5,  in  which  the  young  and  poetically- 
gifted  King  Enzio  (p.  471)  was  kept  a  prisoner  by  the  Bolognese 
from  1249  to  1272.  According  to  tradition  he  was  solaced  by  the 
attachment  of  the  beautiful  LuciaViadagola,  from  whom  the  Benti- 
voglio  family  claims  to  be  descended. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emannele  rises  the  former 
Palazzo  del  Podesta  (PI.  29;  E,  4),  of  1201,  but  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  in  the  early-Renaissance  style  in  1492-94.  The  building  is 
at  present  under  restoration.  The  tower  with  its  battlements  dates 
from  1263-68  and  contains  terracotta  statues  of  the  four  patron 
saints  of  Bologna,  hy  Alf.  Lombardi.  In  the  great  hall  the  conclave 
for  the  election  of  Pope  John  XXIII.  was  held  in  1410. 

The  E.  side  of  the  square  is  bounded  by  the  Portico  dei  Banchi, 
erected  in  1400,  rebuilt  by  Vignola  (?)  in  1560-62,  and  restored  in 
1888.  —  The  S.W.  corner,  between  the  Via  dei  Pignattari  and  Via 
d'Azeglio  (p.  478),  is  occupied  by  the  Gothic  Palazzo  dei  Notai, 
erected  in  1381-1440  by  Lor.  di  Bagnomarino  and  others  and 
restored  in  1908. 

The  church  of  Sauta  Maria  deUa  Vita  (PI.  17;  E.  5),  in  the  Via 
Clavature,  was  rebuilt  in  the  baroque  style  after  1688  by  G.  B.  Bergonzoni. 
It  contains  an  oratory,  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  in  which  is  a  Picta,  a 
remarkably  realistic  terracotta  group  by  Nice.  dall'Arca  (1163),  and,  in 
an  nppcr  room,  to  the  left,  is  a  Death  of  the  Virgin,  a  terracotta  group 
by  Alfonso  Lombardi  (1519). 

In  the  Via  delle  Asse  (PI.  D,  4,  5),  the  shortest  route  to  the  Piazza 
Malpighi  (p.  479),  on  the  left  (No.  26),  is  the  Palazzo  Movtpe7isier  (1603), 
and  on  the  right  (No.  5)  the  Palazzo  Blarescalchi  (PI.  D,  4),  erected  by 
Dom.  Tibaldi(?)  and  containing  frescoes  by  Lod.  Caracci  and  Guido  Reni. 
—  The  neighbouring  church  of  San  Salratore  (PI.  22;  D,  5)  was  rebuilt 
in  the  baroque  style  by  Tomm.  Martelli  and  Giov.  Ambr.  Magenta  in 
1605-25.  1st  chapci  to  the  left,  Garofalo,  Zacharias,  St.  John,  and  saints; 
left  transept,  Tiarini,  Nativity. 

In  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  rises  — 

*San  Petronio  (PI.  E,  5),  the  largest  church  in  the  town, 
dedicated  to  St.  Petronius  (d;  430),  its  patron-saiut.    Begun  in  emu- 
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lation  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence  in  the  Gothic  style  in  1390  from 
a  design  by  Antonio  di  Vincenzo  (comp.  p.  471),  the  building  was 
planned  as  a  cruciform  basilica,  with  a  row  of  chapels  on  either 
side,  double  aisles  on  the  choir,  and  a  central  octagonal  dome  flanked 
by  four  towers.  The  projected  length  was  upwards  of  700  ft.,  that  of 
the  transept  460  ft.,  while  the  dome  was  to  be  500  ft.  high.  Only  the 
nave  and  aisles  as  far  as  the  transept  were  completed,  and  they  are 
now  terminated  by  a  wall  and  an  apse  of  the  breadth  of  the  nave. 
Length  384  ft.,  breadth  157  ft.  The  huge  nave  is  132  ft.  high  and 
47  ft.  broad;  its  pointed  vaulting,  made  quadripartite  by  Girol. 
Rinaldi  in  1 626-54  (?),  is  borne  by  twelve  pillars.  Below  the  vaulting 
are  small  round  windows.    The  aisles  are  about  half  as  broad. 

Of  the  Facade  only  the  lower  portion  has  been  completed  (after 
1556),  after  a  drawing  by  Dom.  da  Varignana  (1518).  The  *Sculp- 
tures  of  the  principal  entrance  are  by  lacopo  della  Quercia 
(1425-38):  on  the  pilasters  in  front.  Scenes  from  Genesis,  above  the 
door,  Life  of  Christ,  in  the  pediment.  Madonna  with  SS.  Petronius 
and  Ambrosius;  also  statues  of  prophets  by  Ant.  Minelli  (1510-16). 
The  sculptures  of  the  side -doors  are  by  Triholo  (1525)  and  J.^/". 
Lombardi. 

The  *Interior,  the  most  highly  developed  creation  iu  Gothic  church 
architecture  in  Italy,  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Duomo  at  Florence  in 
its  beautiful  proportions  and  abundant  overhead  lighting,  is  adorned  with 
numerous  sculptures  and  pictures.  Most  of  the  chapels  are  enclosed  by 
handsome  marble  .screens,  dating  from  the  14-16th  centuries. 

Right  Aisle.  1st  chapel:  altar-piece  (God  the  Father  with  angels) 
by  Giacnrno  Francia  (1518;  the  master's  earliest  work);  behind  is  the  so- 
called  Madonna  della  Pace,  by  Hans  Fer'rabech  (1420),  a  German.  —  2nd 
chapel:  (r.)  frescoes  of  the  year  1417.  —  4th  chapel:  fine  stained  glass 
by  Jacob  of  Ulm  (1466).  —  6tli  chapel:  altar-piece,  St.  Jerome,  by  an 
imitator  oi  Franc.  Cossa.  —  8th  chapel:  Renaissance  stalls  by  Fra  Raf- 
faello  da  Brescia  (1521).  —  9th  chapel  (di  Sant'  Antonio):  statue  of  the 
saint,  an  early  work  of  Sansovino,  and  the  eight  Miracles  wrought  by 
him,  in  grisaille,  by  Girolamo  da  Treviso ;  tine  stained  glass  from  designs 
hy  Michael  AtifjeJo(?).  —  11th  chapel:  Assumption  of  Mary,  a  high-relief 
by  Trihnlo  (1526),  the  two  angels  by  his  pupil  Properziade'  Rossi  (d.  1530), 
one  of  the  few  women -sculptors.  —  Opposite  to  it  is  a  Pieta,  a  group 
by  Vincenzo  Onofri  (repainted). 

Under  the  canopy  of  the  Choir  Charles  V.  was  crowned  emperor  by 
Pope  Clement  VII.  on  24th  Feb.,  1530,  this  being  the  last  occasion  on 
which  a  German  emperor  was  crowned  in  Italy.  Charles  had  previously, 
with  his  own  hands,  placed  the  iron  crown  (p.  194)  on  his  head  in  the 
Palazzo  Coraunale. 

Left  Aisle.  Between  the  2nd  and  3rd  chapels  (before  reaching  the 
museum  mentioned  at  p.  475)  is  an  old  Romanesque  stone  cross  from  the 
Via  Castiglione.  —  The  5th  chapel  (Capp.  Baciocchi)  contains  the  monument 
of  Princess  Elisa  Baciocchi  (d.  1820;  p.  529)  and  of  her  husband  Felix. 
Over  the  altar  is  a  *!VIa(li>nna  enthroned  by  Lorenzo  Costa  (1492),  by  whom 
the  fine  stained-glass  windows  also  were  designed.  By  the  pillar  to  the 
right  of  the  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Ces.  Nacci  (d.  1501),  by  Vine. 
Onofri.  In  front  of  it,  on  the  pavement,  is  the  meridian-line  drawn  by 
Oinv.  Domenico  Cnssini  in  1656  and  renewed  in  1776.  —  7th  chapel  (Capp. 
Marescotti):  altar-piece,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  by  an  imitator  of 
Franc.  Cossa,  to  whom  are  ascribed  also  the  Auuunciatiou  and  the  Twelve 
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Apostles  on  the  side-walls.  Fine  carved  stalls  by  Giac.  de'  Marchis  (1495). 
Pavement  of  glazed  tiles  from  Faenza  (1487).  —  The  8th  chapel,  the  oldest 
in  the  church,  consecrated  in  1392,  contains  frescoes  of  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  cent.:  Paradise  and  Hell  to  the  left,  recalling  Dante's  poem;  carved 
wooden  Gothic  altar  and  stained  glass,  by  Jacob  of  Ulm(?),  also  worthy  of 
note.  Between  this  and  the 9th  chapel  is  a  15th  cent,  fresco  of  St.  Christopher. 
—  Between  the  10th  and  11th  chapels  is  another  Romanesque  stone  cross 
(12th  cent.),  which  formerly  stood  near  the  Porta  Ravegnana.  —  Opposite, 
on  the  onter  side  of  the  1st  pier,  is  a  fresco  (ca.  1450)  representing  Joan 
of  Arc ,  the  daughter  of  the  Bolognese  patrician  Ferrante  Ghislieri,  or 
F.  d'Arco,  who  had  fled  to  Domremy,  with  the  banner  of  her  family  (?). 
The  small  Museo  di  San  Petronio,  founded  in  1893  in  the  former 
Fahhnceria  (workshop),  at  the  end  of  the  N.  aisle,  also  deserves  a  visit 
(adm.,  see  p.  470;  catalogue,  1893,  25  c.).  —  Room  I.  On  the  walls  are 
fifty  designs  and  sketches  for  the  fagadc,  by  BaM.  Peruzzi,  Giiilio  Ro- 
mano, Vignola,  Palladio,  and  other  masters  of  the  16-17th  cent. ;  also  two 
copies  (Nos.  7,  8)  of  the  design  by  Dom.  da  VarUjnana.  and  a  new  model 
by  Ceri  (1906).  —  Room  II  contains  the  relics  of  the  church  treasury 
plundered  by  the  French  in  1796.  In  Case  1  are  vestments  of  the  17-18th 
■  I'cnturies.  In  Case  2  are  church-vessels  of  the  13-18th  centuries.  The  lower 
part  of  Case  3  contains  the  choir-books  of  San  Petronio  (1473-1544);  above, 
autographs  of  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Palestrina,  and  other  musicians.  In  the 
centre:   51.  Wooden  model  of  the  church,    by  Ardwino  Arrigiiszi  (1514). 

To  the  S.E.  lies  the  *Museo  Civico  (PI.  27;  E,  5),  founded  in 
1712  and  accommodated  since  1881  in  the  Palazzo  Galvani,  Via 
dell' Archiginnasio  2;  entrance  under  the  arcades  of  the  Portico 
della  Morte.  Adm.,  see  p.  470;  catalogues  only  for  the  Egyptian 
antiquities  (1895 ;  10  fr.)  and  for  the  vases  (1900;  20  fr.).  Director: 
Prof.  Gherardo  Gherardini. 

We  pass  through  the  Vestibule,  containing  a  few  Roman  monuments 
and  two  tombs  from  the  Etruscan  cemetery  discovered  in  1869  in  the  Cer- 
tosa  (to  the  right,  the  ticket-office),  and  enter  the  tastefully- restored 
Colonnaded  Court  of  the  old  Ospedale  della  Morte  (1450),  in  which  the 
ancient  and  mediaeval  inscriptions  are  preserved.  —  Prom  the  N.E.  angle 
of  the  court  we  pass  through  a  vestibule  (R.  IV)  on  the  left,  containing 
Roman  remains  found  in  Bologna,  into  the  Mttseo  del  Risorgimento,  with 
reminiscences  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  Italian  War  of  Independence 
(memorials  of  Garibaldi,  etc.).  In  the  centre,  weapons  belonging  to  Murat 
—  In  a  second  court  fine  terracotta  ornaments  (14-I6th  cent.). 

The  Upper  Floor  contains  the  Museo  d'Antichit^,.  —  Room  I  (r.) : 
Relics  of  the  primitive  dwellers  in  caves,  pile-dwellings  on  land  (terra- 
mare),  and  lake-dwellings  (palafitte)  in  the  province  of  Bologna,  consisting 
of  flints,  bones,  and  crescent-shaped  handles  of  implements.  Adjacent  on 
the  right  is  a  room  chiefly  containing  prehistoric  antiquities  found  in  Itah' 
and  in  foreign  countries.  —  We  pass  through  Room  II  into  Rooms  III-V, 
containing  Egyptian  antiquities.  In  Room  III:  Steles:  in  the  centre  a 
limestone  statue  of  a  kneeling  youth.  Room  IV:  Mummies  and  raummy- 
eofSns ;  statuettes  of  gods  in  bronze,  wood,  and  enamel.  Room  V:  Lime- 
stone reliefs  with  scenes  from  domestic  life;  basalt  statuette  of  King 
Nefcr-hotep  (about  2000  B.C.);  papyrus-leaves;  and  (in  the  centre  cabinet, 
upper  shelf)  two  gilded  scarabaei  with  the  figure  of  King  Ramses  III.  (14th 
cent.  B.C.).  —  Room  VI:  Graeco-Roman  antiquities.  In  the  middle:  *A. 
Head  of  Athena  (without  helmet) ,  an  admirable  copy  of  the  so-called  Athena 
Lemnia  of  Phidias  (more  probably  a  copy  of  a  bronze  head  by  Alkamenes 
the  Elder?);  B.  Antique  gold  ornaments,  silver  vessels,  above,  drinking 
cups  (the  second  from  the  left,  on  a  revolving  stand,  especially  note- 
worthy), Attic  Iccythi  with  designs  on  a  white  ground ;  C.  Less  impor- 
tant marble  fragments,  incl.  a  head  (bearded)  in  the  Pcrgamcnian  style; 
D.  Glass  vessels,   Attic  vases  (lecythi   to   the  left);  E.  Greek  portrait- 
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head,  bearded.  In  the  wall-cases :  F,  G.  Grreek  and  Italic  vases ;  to  the 
right  of  G,  at  the  window,  Finely  carved  triangular  pillar  with  a  marble 
vase.  By  the  window- wall:  H-M.  Sculptures,  the  best  (uuder  I  and  L; 
on  the  entrance-wall  above  L,  a  modeiu  wuik  with  the  forged  signature 
of  Salpion)  being  some  fragments  of  reliefs;  under  M  is  a  Greek  tomb 
relief  of  a  woman  standing,  and  to  the  left  of  it  a  fine  fragment  bearing 
a  ram's  head.  In  wall-case  N.,  terracottas.  —  Room  VII:  Less  impor- 
tant sculptures;  in  the  corner  to  the  right  is  a  boy's  head  with  a  (modern) 
hat  of  Hermes.  —  Room  VIII  (Monumenti  Itaiico-Etruschij :  Etruscan 
cinerary  urns  and  terracotta  figures,  bronze  statuettes,  mirrors,  buckles 
(fibulae),  etc.  By  the  window- wall,  black  'Vasi  di  bucchero'.  In  the 
corner-case  by  the  rear- wall:  Etruscan  bronze  helmet;  statuette  of  a 
warrior  with  a  similar  helmet;  copy  of  a  similar  helmet  at  Turin.  The 
*Sculptures  (Celts  plundering  a  temple,  carrying  off  captives,  etc.)  are 
fraguients  from  the  pediment  of  an  Etruscan  temple  at  Arcevia  in  the 
Marches.  —  Room  IX  (Monumenti  Romauij:  By  the  window-wall,  marble 
fragments;  opposite,  H.  Bronze  weights,  scales,  keys,  spoons,  bells, 
rings;  I.  Lamps,  glasses;  in  the  centre,  B.  Good  bronze  statuettes,  ivory 
carvings,  glass  vessels,  lamps.  ' 

Room  X  (Monumenti  della  Nccropoli  Fclsinea)  contains  the  most  im- 
portant objects  of  the  collection,  affording  an  excellent  survey  of  the 
successive  degrees  of  culture  through  which  the  inhabitants  of  Felsina 
(see  p.  470)  passed.  Cases  A-D,  0-T,  and  V,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
room,  contain  the  earliest  objects  (Uinbrian  I'eriodj,  including  early- 
Italic  vases  (the  oldest  with  scratched  or  engraved  patterns,  those  of  a 
later  date  with  stamped  ornaments),  bronzes,  etc.  In  B  and  C  are  various 
small  ivory  articles,  which  indicate  intercouise  with  nations  beyond  the 
sea.  There  are  still  more  of  these  in  D,  which  contains  also  Phoenician 
enamelled  scarabaei.  —  The  cases  in  the  rear  part  of  the  room  illustrate 
the  Etruscan  Period:  steles  with  reliefs,  several  complete  graves,  etc., 
the  result  of  the  systematic  excavations  recently  carried  on.  The  earliest 
finds  are  by  the  window-wall  (and  in  Room  II,  see  p.  475}.  In  front  of 
the  l8t  window,  a  bronze  vessel  with  a  sacrifice  and  procession,  found 
in  the  Certosa;  in  front  of  the  2nd  window,  gold  and  silver  objects 
(6-5th  cent.  B.C.).  In  E-G  (middle)  are  vessels  of  bronze,  bone,  glass, 
and  Greek  vases  of  the  5th  cent,  (imported,  like  the  vases  of  the  6-5th 
cent,  in  I-M,  by  the  rear-wall).  By  the  end-wall:  *H.  Objects  fuund  in 
an  Etruscan  tomb  in  the  Giardini  Marglierita,  including  a  fine  Attic 
amphora  (with  design  representing  Menelaus  and  Helen)  and  a  beautiful 
Etruscan  bronze  candelabrum.  —  In  a  suiall  room  to  the  right  are  the 
contents  of  some  Roman  and  Celtic  Tombs  that  were  discovered  below  a 
Roman  necropolis,   and  leaden  pipes  from  a  Roman  aqueduct  (p.  491). 

Room  XI  Contains  about  14,000  Uinbrian  bronze  articles,  found  in 
1877  in  a  'fonderia'  in  the  Piazza  San  Francesco. 

The  following  rooms  contain  the  Museo  Medioevale  e  Moderno.  — 
Room  XII:  Weapons  and  armour  (including  a  lady's  suit  of  armour); 
ivory  saddle  of  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent.;  spur  of  gilded  bronze 
of  the  10th  cent.;  Turkish  weapons;  North  American  Indian  antiquities; 
modern  weapons  from  Abyssinia  and  the  Sudan.  —  Room  XIII:  Majolica 
ware:  A.  Spanish-Moresque,  including  a  platter  with  the  Medicean  arms 
and  the  motto  -glovis'  (si  volgc  la  fortunaj;  19.  Jar  (Faenza,  1499;;  31. 
Coronation  of  Charles  V.  (Faenza);  32.  Myrrha  (Fano) ;  31.  Fontana  d'amore 
(Faenza);  *355.  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  by  Maestro  G io ry iu  {Qwhhio, 
1532);  338.  Batiiing  women  (Pasaro);  384.  Trophies  (Castel  DurantCy ;  in 
the  centre,  G.  Glass;  blue  vase  with  the  Flight  into  Egypt  and  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Berovier  ul  Murano  (14th  cent.) ;  glass  vessels 
made  for  the  marriage  of  Giovanni  II.  Bentivoglio  and  Giuevra  Bforza 
in  14()5.  On  the  entrance-wall,  F.  Clay  vessels  from  Pern,  Morocco,  and 
Algeiia.  —  Room  XIV:  A,  B.  Limoges  enamels,  ivory  articles,  etc.  C-F. 
Musical  instruments.  In  the  centre.  He,  Hd.  Ivory  reliefs  of  the  early 
middle  ages,  combs  of  the  14th  cent.,  and  Runic  calendars. 
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Room  XV:  Sculptures  of  the  16-19th  cent.,  including,  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  N.  MuJol  of  Giovanni  da  Bologna's  Neptune;  in  the  middle 
and  by  the  walls,  ancient  Jewish  tombstones;  by  tlie  wall  on  the  left 
(P),  bronze  bust  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  by  Al.  Mcnijanti,  and  a  marble 
relief  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  by  Jac.  della  (^iiercia;  above,  on  the 
right,  the  fine  tomb  of  Pietro  Canonici  (d.  J502),  professor  of  law,  in  the 
style  of  Vine.  Onofri.  In  the  show-cases:  E,  F.  Seals;  G,  H.  *Medal8 
of  the  Renaissance,  including  portraits  of  Galcazzo  Marcscotti  by  Sper- 
andio,  Isotta  da  Rimini  and  Leon  Battista  Alberti  by  Matteo  de'Pasti, 
and  Niccolo  Piccinino  by  Fisanello. 

Room  XVI:  Sculptures  of  the  8-15th  centuries.  In  the  middle,  copies 
of  the  Romanesque  stone  crosses  in  Butrio  (8th  cent.),  San  Giovanni  in 
Monte,  and  San  Petronio.  On  the  entrance-wall,  marble  reliefs  of  the 
Madonna  and  St.  Michael,  by  lac.  della  Querela.  By  the  window-wall, 
H.  Bronze  statue  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  (d.  1303)  by  Manno ,  a  Bolo- 
gucse  goldsmith.  Numerous  monuments  to  Bolognese  professors,  includ- 
ing, near  the  entrance,  the  *Tomb  of  Giov.  da  Lcgnago  (d.  1383),  ascribed 
to  the  brothers  Giacomello  and  Pierpaulo  delle  Massegne  (p.  350).  — 
Room  XVII.  On  the  walls,  mediseval  crucifixes  and  altar-pieces  (198. 
Mareo  Zojipo,  Adoration  of  the  Child);  also  fine  choir-books.  On  the 
window-wall,  choir-uiantlc  of  the  14th  century.  In  the  centre,  two  Lom- 
bard pectoral  crosses  (Case  I);  bishops'  rings;  old  *Guild-books,  among 
the  most  interesting  of  which  is  (Case  \J)  that  of  the  weavers  (Societa 
dei  Drappieri  or  StracciaiuoliJ,  of  1411,  with  a  view  of  their  warehouses 
near  the  Porta  Ravegnana. 

The  other  rooms  of  the  Palazzo  Galvani  have  been  occupied  since 
1878  by  the  Archivio  di  Stato  (entr.  Via  Foscherari  2). 

A  few  yards  to  the  S.,  past  the  busy  Portico  del  Pavaglione, 
with  its  shops,  the  scene  of  the  corso  of  the  fashionable  world  in 
winter  (4.30-6  p.m.),  is  the  Archiginnasio  Antico  (PI.  E,  5), 
erected  as  a  university  in  1562-3  by  Franc.  Terribilia,  and  since 
the  removal  of  the  latter  (p. 484)  used  for  the  Biblioteca  Comunale, 
founded  in  1801  (adm.,  see  p.  470;  193,000  vols,  and  5700  MSS.). 
The  former  anatomy  lecture-room,  built  hy  Ant.  LevaJifi,  panalled 
with  wood,  is  worth  seeing.  In  the  same  building  is  the  little  il/e/seo 
Gozzadini,  with  prehistoric  antiquities  and  a  library.  —  In  the 
Piazza  Galvani,  in  front  of  the  Archiginnasio,  is  a  marble  Statue 
of  Galvani  (1737-98;  p.  471),  who  was  a  native  of  Bologna. 

"We  now  proceed  to  the  S.  to  the  Piazza  Cavouk  (PI.  E,  5), 
which  contains  on  the  right  the  Banca  d^ Italia  (PI.  24;  E,  5),  by 
Cipolla  (1865).  —  The  Via  Garibaldi  and  the  Via  Rolandino,  in 
which  (No.  1)  is  the  Casa  dei  Gradi  or  Casa  Caracci,  a  tasteful 
brick  building  of  the  15-16th  cent.,  both  lead  hence  to  the  Piazza 
Galileo  (PI.  E,  6),  in  which  rise  two  columns  with  statues  of  St. 
Dominic  and  the  Madonna  and  the  Gothic  tombs  of  Bolayidino 
Passeggieri  (d.  1300),  the  teacher  of  law,  and  of  Egidio  Foscherari. 

The  adjoining  church  of  SanDomenico  (PI.  E,  6;  closed  12-2) 
was  begun  about  1235  in  honour  of  8t.  Dominic,  who  was  born  in 
Castile  in  1170  and  died  in  Bologna  in  1221.  The  choir  was  not 
completed  until  after  1350;  the  facade  remained  unfinished  and 
has  been  robbed  of  its  portico.  The  interior  was  completely  re- 
modelled in  the  baroque  style  by  C.  Franc.  Dotti  in  1728-31. 
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Ihteriok  (choir  and  Chapel  of  San  Doinenico  opened  by  a  lay-brother). 
—  In  the  centre  of  the  right  aisle  is  the  magnificent  Cappella  di  San 
DoMENico  (restored  1596-1605),  containing  the  Area  di  San  Donicnico,  the 
tomb  of  the  saint.  The  *Sarcophagus  of  white  marble,  completed  in  1270, 
with  good  reliefs  by  Niccold  Pisano  and  his  pupil  Fra  Gtiqlielmo  (p.  538), 
was  originally  supported  on  pillars,  but  now  rests  on  a  base  with  three 
reliefs  by  Alfonso  Lombardi  (1532).  In  front  of  this  base  are  two  kneel- 
ing *Angels,  holding  lights.  The  one  on  the  left  is  a  graceful  early- 
Renaissance  work  by  Niccold  dalVArca,  who  received  his  surname  from 
this  sarcophagus,  and  who  executed  also  the  rich  cover,  with  its  beau- 
tiful wreaths  of  fruit  held  by  putti  (1469-73).  The  angel  on  the  right  is 
an  early  work  of  Michael  Angela  (1494),  to  whom  also  is  due  the  St.  Petro- 
nius  immediately  over  the  sarcophagus,  with  the  church  in  his  hand  (iu 
the  style  of  lac.  della  Querela).  In  the  semi -dome  over  the  area,  an 
♦Apotheosis  of  St.  Dominic,  a  fresco,  by  Guido  Reni.  To  the  right  of 
the  entrance  to  the  chapel:  Al.  Tiarinl,  St.  Dominic  resuscitating  a  boy; 
to  the  left,  Lionello  Spada,  St.  Dominic  burning  heretical  writings. 

In  the  Choir,  magniiicent  inlaid  *StalIs  by  Fra  Damiano  da  Bergamo 
and  others  (1528-50).  The  finest  are  those  in  the  centre,  where  the  artist's 
name  is  seen,  to  the  left,  and  that  of  the  restorer,  Antonius  de  Viceiitia 
(1744),  to  the  right.  —  In  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir:  Filijipino 
Lippi,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints  (1501).  —  Between  the  1st  and 
2ud  chapels  on  the  left  of  the  choir  is  the  monument  of  'Hencius  Rex', 
orKing  Enzio  (p.  471),  repeatedly  restored  (last  iu  1731);  in  the  2nd  chapel 
(r.)  that  of  Taddco  Pepoli  (d.  1347),  ascribed  to  lacopo  Lanfrani  of  Venice ; 
opposite  Enzio's  tomo  is  a  portrait  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (?;  retouched). 

Left  Aisle:  The  large  Cappella  del  Rosario  (in  the  centre)  con- 
tains the  tombs  of  Guido  Reni  (d.  1642;  to  the  left  a  memorial  stone; 
his  grave  under  a  slab  in  the  centre)  and  the  talented  painter  Elisabetta 
Sirani  (died  of  poison  in  her  27th  year,  in  1665).  The  frame  round  the 
altar-piece  consists  of  small  paintings  by  Guido  Reni,  the  C'aracci,  Elisa- 
betta Sirani,  etc.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  side-entrance  (to  the  right  in 
going  out)  is  the  early-Renaissance  monument  of  the  jurist  Alessandro 
Tartagui  (d.  1477),  by  Francesco  di  Simone  of  Florence. 

To  the  S.  of  this  point,  in  the  Piazza  dei  Tribunali,  is  the  Pa- 
lazzo DI  GiusTiziA  (PI.  E,  6),  originally  Palazzo  JRuini,  with  a 
facade  in  the  style  of  Palladio  and  an  oval  double  *Staircase  in 
the  baroque  style  by  G.  B.  Piacentini  (1710?). 

"We  now  follow  the  Via  delle  Tovaglie  to  the  W.,  crossing  the 
Via  d'Azeglio  (p.  473),  to  the  Via  Tagliapietre,  in  which  rises  the 
church  of  Corpus  Domini  (PL  D,  6;  ^La  Santa'),  erected  by 
St.  Catharine  Vigri  (d.  1463)  in  1456  and  restored  in  1478-81. 
The  early-Renaissance  brick  fagade  is  unfinished;  the  decorations 
of  the  portal  are  probably  by  Sjoerandio.  The  interior,  remodelled 
in  1688  and  decorated  by  Marcant.  Franceschini  and  Heinrich 
Hajfner  with  stucco  ornamentation  and  pictures  in  a  fantastic  ba- 
roque style,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  creations  in  this  manner. 
It  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Catharine  Vigri  (to  the  right  of  the  altar). 

In  the  Via  d'Azeglio  (No.  31)  is  the  *Palazzo  Bevilaequa 
('PI.  D,  6),  formerly  Pal.  Sanuti,  an  early-Renaissance  structure  of 
1481-84,  with  no  arcade  on  the  groundfloor,  but  with  a  portal  by 
Franc,  di  Simone  (sec  above)  and  a  superb  court.  In  1547  the 
Council  of  Trent  (p.  24)  sat  here  for  a  sliort  time.  —  The  Via 
Urbana  leads  hence  to  the  W.  to  the    - 
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CojLLEGio  Di  Spaona  (PI.  D,  6),  at  tlie  corner  of  the  Via  Sara- 
gozza,  erected  in  1365-67  by  Cardinal  d'Albornoz  (p.  432)  and  re- 
stored in  1565.  Tlie  Eenaissance  portal  is  by  Formigine  (?).  The 
fine  court  is  adorned  with  frescoes  (restored)  by  Ann.  Caracci, 
and  in  the  sacristy  of  the  chapel  (San  Clemente)  is  a  Madonna 
and  saints,  an  altar-piece  in  several  sections,  by  Marco  Zoppo. 
—  Farther  on,  Via  Saragozza  26,  to  the  left,  is  the  unfinished 
Palazzo  Albergati  (PI.  V,  6),  of  1519;  the  upper  part  of  the  facade 
was  not  completed  till  after  1540. 

A  little  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Collegio  di  Spagua,  in  the  Via  dei 
Oarbonesi,  is  the  church  of  San  Paolo  (PI.  20;  D,  5),  erected  by 
Ct.  a.  Magenta  in  1611,  with  pictures  by  Lod.  Caracci  (2ud  chapel 
on  the  right.  Paradise)  and  Giac.  Cavedone  (3rd  chapel  on  the  right), 
and  two  statues  by  Al.  Algardi,  at  the  high -altar  (Beheading  of 
St.  Paul).  —  Obliquely  opposite  to  it  (No.  11)  is  the  Pal.  Zanibec- 
cari  di  San  Paolo  (PI.  58;  D,  5),  now  the  Banca  Popolare  di 
Credito,  and  in  the  Via  Val  d'Aposa  is  the  suppressed  chapel  of 
Spi7'ito  Santo  (PI.  D,  5),  with  a  charming  early-Renaissance  fa§ade 
in  terracotta  (restored  1893). 

The  Via  Barberia,  in  which  (No.  13,  on  the  right)  is  the  baroque 
Pal.  Salina-Rusconi  (by  C.Fr.  Dotti,  the  fagade  by  Alfonso  Torreg- 
giani),  leads  to  the  W.  from  San  Paolo  to  the  long  Piazza  Malpighi 
(PLC, 4, 5),  on  the  W.  side  of  which,  next  the  choir  of  San  Francesco, 
are  the  tombs  of  the  jurists  J.cc?frsM(s  (d.  1230),  Odofredus  (d.  1265), 
and  (to  the  right)  Bolandino  dei  Romanzi  (d.  1285),  destroyed  in 
1598  aud  1803  and  restored  in  1892  by  Alf.  Rubbiani. 

The  early-Gothic  church  of  *San  Francesco  (PI.  C,  4;  closed 
12-3),  in  the  adjoining  (W.)  Piazza  dei  Marchi,  was  built  hy  Marco 
da  Brescia  about  1236-63  on  the  model  of  French  churches.  Long 
used  as  a  military  magazine,  it  was  restored  to  its  sacred  uses  in 
1887.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  apse  is  a  fine  brick  tower  by  Ant.  di 
Vincenzo  (1397-1405). 

The  Interior  (entrance  opposite  the  market)  is  in  the  form  of  a 
basilica  with  aisles,  and  has  an  ambulatory  with  nine  recently  redecorated 
chapels.  It  is  now  being  restored  by  Alf.  Rubbiani.  The  left  aisle 
contains  the  tomb  of  Alexander  V.  (d.  lliO),  with  the  recumbent  figure 
of  that  pope,  in  terracotta,  by  Sperandio  (1482).  The  large  Gothic  marble 
*Altar  in  the  Choir,  with  numerous  figures  and  reliefs,  is  the  earliest 
known  work  of  the  brothers  Giacomello  and  Pierpaolo  delle  Massegne 
(p.  350;   1388). 

b.  The  Northern  and  Eastern  Quarters. 

From  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Nettuno  (p.  472),  whence  a 
glass-arrade  to  the  Via  Rlzzoli  is  projected,  the  Via  dell'  Ixdipbn- 
DEXZA  (PI.  E,  4-2;  p.  488),  laid  out  in  1888,  runs  to  the  N.  to  the 
central  railway-station.    Immediately  to  fhe  right  rises  the  — 

Cathedral,  or  church  of  San  Pietro  Metropolitana  (PI.  E,  4), 
founded  in  910  as  the  third  cathedral  of  Bologna  (comp.  p.  481), 
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rebuilt  in  the  Komanesque  style  in  1161-65,  and  altered  in  ihe 
Gothic  style  in  1392-1406.  The  present  choir,  by  Dom.  Tibaldi, 
dates  from  157.5,  while  the  handsome  nave  was  restored  in  1605 
et  seq.  in  tiie  baroque  style,  by  Giov.  Amhr.  Magenta.  The  baroque 
fagade  is  by  Alf.  Torreggiani  (1743-48).  The  spacious  nave  has 
barrel-vaulting,  the  aisles  having  chapels  with  lofty  galleries.  In 
the  crypt  is  a  Pieta,  a  terracotta  group  in  the  style  of  ALf.  Lombardi 
(1504);  in  the  sacristy,  a  Crucifixion  with  three  saints  by  Bagna- 
cavallo;  and  in  the  chapter-room,  St.  Peter  and  the  Apostles  with 
the  mourning  Madonna  by  Lod.  Caracci.  —  Adjoining  it,  in  the 
Via  del  Monte,  are  the  Palazzo  Arcivescovih  (PI.  28),  with  a  fine 
court  by  Tibaldi  (1577),  and  (No.  8)  the  Palazzo  Boncampagni- 
Benelli  (PI.  39;  E,  4),  an  attractive  Renaissance  edifice  of  1545.  — 
No.  16  in  the  Via  Goito,  close  by,  is  the  Palazzo  Piella  (PI.  52; 
E,  8, 4),  formerly  the  Pal.  Bocchi,  built  by  Vignola  (p.  455)  in  1545. 
In  the  Via  Manzoni,  to  the  N.  W.  of  San  Pietro,  is  the  small 
church  of  the  Madonna  di  Galliera  (PI.  13;  D,  E,  4),  rebuilt  in 
1479,  with  a  fine  early-Eenaissance  brick  facade  by  Donato  da  Cer- 
nobbio  (1510-18).  —  Opposite  is  the  Pal.  Fava  (Vi.  41 ;  D,  4),  with 
frescoes  by  the  Caracci  from  the  myths  of  Jason  and  ^neas. 

There  are  several  other  interesting  palazzi  in  the  neighbouring  Via 
Galliera:  No.  8  (on  the  left),  Palazzo  Aldovrandi,  now  Pal.  Montanari 
(Pi.  D,  3},  a  large  structure  in  the  florid  baroque  taste,  by  Alf.  Torreggiani 
and  others  (1748-58),  with  a  noteworthy  staircase  and  ball-room;  No.  13  (to 
the  right),  Casa  Aria,  and  No.  14  (left),  Palazzo  Pallavicim-Fibhio  (PI.  42 ; 
D,  3),    two  brick  edifices  of  the  end  of  the  15th  cent,  (restored  in  190B). 


The  Via  Rizz6i.i  (PI.  E,  4;  now  being  widened),  one  of  the 
busiest  streets  in  Bologna  and  a  favourite  'corso'  on  warm  evenings, 
also  issues  from  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Nettuno,  and  leads 
to  the  Piazza  di  Porta  Ravegnana  (PI.  F,  4).  Here  stand  the 
Leaning  To'wers,  two  square  brick  buildings,  the  most  singular 
structures  in  Bologna.  The  Torre  Asinelli  (PI.  32;  F,  4),  erect- 
ed about  1109  beside  the  ancestral  castle  of  the  Asinelli,  is 
320  ft.  in  height  and  4  ft.  out  of  the  perpendicular.  A  rough 
staircase  of  447  steps  leads  to  the  summit,  which  commands  a  fine 
view.  (Entr.  Via  Mazzini  2;  solitary  visitors  are  not  allowed  to 
ascend;  fee  50c.)  The  unfinished  and  now  isolated  Torre  Garisenda 
(PI.  33),  begun  in  1110  by  Filippo  and  Oddo  Garisenda,  is  156  ft. 
high  only,  but  is  8  ft.  out  of  the  perpendicular.  Dante  (Inferno 
xxxi.  136)  compares  the  giant  Antaeus,  who  bends  towards  him, 
to  this  tower  'when  a  cloud  passes  over  it'.  —  On  the  W.  side  of  the 
piazza  stands  the  handsome  Guild  House  of  the  Weavers  (Arte  dei 
Drappieri),  now  the  Casa  Malaguti,  built  in  the  early-Renaissance 
style  by  Giov.  Piccinini  (Tf  Como  in  1486-96  and  restored  in  1620. 

From  the  leaning  towers  five  streets  radiate  to  the  gates  of  the 
same  names:  the  Via  (Jastiglione,  Santo  Stefano,  Mazzini,  SanVitale, 
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and  Zamboni.  To  the  right,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Santo  Stefauu 
and  Via  Castiglione,  is  situated  the  Gothic  *Mercanzia  (PI.  F,  5), 
or  Loggia  dei  Alercanti,  also  called  Foro  dei  Alercanti  (Chamber 
of  Commerce),  erected  in  1382-84  bj'  Lor.  di  Bagnomarino  and 
restored  in  1888-90  by  Alf.  Rubbiani. 

In  the  Via  CAsxmiJONE,  to  the  left,  is  the  Pal.  P^poli  (PI.  51 ; 
F,  5),  of  1344,  the  formerly  castellated  residence  of  the  Pepoli 
family,  the  most  powerful  in  the  city  in  the  14th  cent.,  with  rich 
gateways  and  an  imposing  court  with  a  colonnade  on  one  side  and 
vaulted  passages  on  the  three  others.  —  Farther  on,  to  the  right, 
rises  the  Casna  di  Risparmio  (PI.  25;  E,  5),  built  in  1868-76  of 
Veronese  marble  by  Gius.  Mengoni  (p.  137).  —  Adjacent,  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Piazza  Minghetti  (PI.  E,  5),  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
the  statesman  Marco  Minghetti  (1818-86). 

The  Via  dei  Pepoli  leads  hence  to  the  E.  to  the  Via  Santo 
Stefanu,  in  which  is  situated  — 

Santo  Stefano  vPl.  F,  5),  consisting  of  eight  different  edifices, 
the  oldest  of  which,  the  former  second  cathedral  of  Santi  Pietro 
e  Paolo,  was  probably  founded  as  early  as  the  4th  century.  Three 
of  the  churches  have  their  entrances  on  the  street. 

The  present  Main  Church  {C'hiesa  del  Crociflsso;  1637)  has  a  pulpit 
of  the  12th  cent,  on  its  old  fafade.  —  We  proceed  thence  to  the  left  into 
the  second  church,  *San  ISepoicro,  perhaps  originally  an  early-Christian 
baptistery,  which  after  its  destruction  by  the  Hungarians  iu  902  was 
rebuilt  in  the  10th  or  11th  cent,  as  an  octagonal  building  with  wings, 
embellished  with  coloured  brick  ornamentation.  It  was  well  restored 
about  1880.  A  brick  column  was  placed  adjacent  to  each  of  the  seven 
antique  columns,  and  in  the  12th  cent,  an  imitation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem  was  added  (comp.  p.  627J.  —  The  passage  to  the  left  leads 
to  the  third  church.  This  is,  the  Romanesque  basilica  of  Santi  Pietro  e 
Paolo,  rebuilt  in  1019  after  its  destruction  by  the  Hungarians  and  fre- 
quently altered,  while  the  exterior  was  rebuilt  iu  1880-85.  The  roof  is 
supported  by  columns  and  pillars  alternately.  In  the  interior,  adjoining 
the  choir  on  the  left,  are  two  sarcophagi  dating  from  the  9th  cent,  and 
containing  the  bones  of  St.  Vitalis  (d.  382)  and  of  the  martyr  Agricola 
(9th  cent.;.  —  Behind  San  Sepolcro  is  a  Colonnade,  the  Atrio  di  Pilato, 
dating  in  its  present  form  from  the  llth  cent. ;  in  the  centre  is  a  font 
with  an  inscription  mentioning  the  Lombard  king  Liutprand  (d.  744^ 
Chapel  on  the  left,  Crucilixion  and  saints,  altar-piece  by  Giac.  Francia 
(1520).  —  Immediately  in  front  is  the  fifth'  church,  C'hiesa  della  Trinita, 
resting  on  piers,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  series  of  columns  with  Ro- 
manesque capitals.  In  the  3rd  chapel  to  the  right  is  a  painted  terracotta 
group  (14th  cent.)  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  in  tlie  4th  chapel,  an 
altar-piece  by  Al.  Tiariui  (St.  Martin  restoring  a  child  to  life).  —  Turning 
to  the  right  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  fifth  church  we  enter  the 
sixth  building,  the  Oratorio  delta  Consolazione,  to  the  right  from  which 
is  the  seventh  building,  the  Romanesque  Confessio  or  Crypt  (enclosed 
by  a  screen),  under  the  choir  of  the  first  church,  dating  from  the  llth 
century.  —  The  door  straight  iu  front  admits  to  the  Cloisters  (llth  cent.) 
of  the  suppressed  Celestine  monastery. 

Opposite,  on  the  right,  are  (No.  11)  the  Pal.  Amorini-Bolognini 
(PI.  34)  of  1526,  and  (No.  19)  the  Gothic  Pal.  Bovi-Silvestri,  now 
Tacconi. 
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A  short  sido-street  to  the  right,  beside  the  Via  Farini,  leads  to 
San  a-iovanni  in  Monte  (Pi.  F,  5,  6),  in  the  Gothic  style,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  (St.  Petronius  (?),  rebuilt  in  1221,  1286, 
and  1442-73,  and  restored  in  1824  and  1844.  It  consists  of  a  low 
nave  with  aisles  and  a  short  transept.  The  dome  is  by  Archiino 
Arriguzzi  (1517).  Above  the  entrance  is  an  eagle  in  terracotta, 
by  Nicvolo  daU'Arca  (1473). 

Inter. OR  (very  darkj.  The  W.  window  (St.  John  and  the  seven 
golden  caudle.sticks)  is  by  Uussa.  —  In  the  central  ai.sle,  Konianesquo 
stone  cross  on  an  antique  column.  —  3rd  chapel  on  the  right,  Wt.  Josepli 
and  the  infant  Christ,  on  the  riglit,  by  Oi(e,rcino.  7th  chapel,  *Ma(lonna 
enthroned  with  four  saints  and  angelic  musicians,  by  Lorenzo  Costa 
(1497 ;  best  light  early  in  the  niorningj.  In  the  Choir,  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  with  saints,  in  an  attractive  landscape,  by  L.  Costa  (ca.  1.505; 
best  light  early  in  the  morning  or  after  noon;;  tasteful  choir-stalls  by 
Paolo  tSacca  (1017-2tj;  above  ihein,  the  busts  of  the  twelve  apostles  in 
terracotta,  by  Alfonso  Lovibardi.  The  N.  transept  contained  Kaphael's 
St.  Cecilia  down  to  1796  (p.  480;  the  fine  frame  tiy  Formiginc,  with  a 
poor  copy  of  the  painting,  is  the  original). 

The  Via  Santo  Stefano  farther  on  is  bordered  by  fine  palaces: 
No.  43  (on  the  right)  Palazzo  Ranuzzi,  by  Triachini,  No.  56  (left) 
Pal.  Trotti,  now  Rossi  (PI.  57 ;  G,  6j ;  farther  on,  on  the  right, 
Pal.  Agucchi  (PI.  G,  6),  a  baroque  work  by  0.  Fr.  Dotti  (1740). 

From  the  end  of  the  Via  (Santo  iStefano ,  near  the  gate,  the  Via  del 
Baraccano  (PI.  G,  H,  7}  leads  to  the  right  to  the  church  of  Madonna 
del  Baraccano,  which  possesses  a  fine  portions  by  Ag.  Barelli  (1677) 
and  contains  a  faded  fresco  by  Cossa,  the  Virgin  with  Uiov.  Bcnti- 
voglio  I.  and  his  wife  Maria  Vinciguerra  (1472).  The  frame-work  sur- 
rounding the  niche  of  the  high-altar  is  by  Fropcrzia  de'  Rossi. 

By  the  Via  Fondazza  or  by  the  wide  new  Via  Dante  (PI.  H,  7)  we 
may  proceed  hence  to  the  Via  del  Piombo  (PI.  H,  6),  No.  4  in  which 
(close  to  the  town-wall)  is  the  house  once  occupied  bj'  Oiosue  Cardvcci 
(1836-1907),  the  most  famous  modern  Italian  poet,  who  was  a  native  of 
Valdicastello,  near  Pietrasanta  (p.  145). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Mazzini  (PI.  F,  G,  H,  5),  opposite 
the  Leaning  Towers,  is  the  church  of  San  Bartolomko  di  Porta 
Ravegnana  (PI.  F,  4),  erected  in  1516-30  by  Formigine,  with  a 
handsome  colonnade.  In  the  interior,  remodelled  by  G.B.  Natali 
in  1655,  are  ceiling-paintings  hy  Angela  Colonna.  At  the  4th  altar 
on  the  right  is  an  Annunciation,  one  of  the  best  works  of  Franc. 
Alhani  (1632),  and  beside  it  are  a  Nativity  and  a  Flight  into  Egypt, 
by  the  same  master;  in  the  5th  chapel  on  the  left  is  a  Madonna, 
by  Guido  Rent.  —  Farther  on  in  the  Via  Mazzini,  on  the  right, 
No.  19,  is  the  13th  cent.  Casa  Isolani  (I'l.  47a;  restored  1877), 
with  a  projecting  upper  story  supported  by  oaken  beams  resting 
upon  bases  of  selenite,  the  earliest  form  of  the  Bolognesc  arcade 
ip.  471).  —  Opposite,  on  the  left,  No.  24,  is  the  — 

Pal.  Sampieri  (PI.  54;  F,  5),  with  the  inscription  '■Galleria 
Samjjieri',  containing  admirable  frescoes  from  the  myth  of  Hercules 
by  the  C'aracci  (1593)  and  Crvercino.  The  easel-pictures  are  of 
little  value  (fee  7g  fr.). 
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2nd  Room.  Frescoes  oa  the  cciliuR-:  *Hercules  contending  with  Jupiter; 
iiRht  wall,  Ceres  seeking  Proserpine,  by  Lod.  Caracci.  —  3rd  R.  On 
the  ceilinff:  The  path  to  virtne  is  difflcu't;  ripht  wall.  Giant  strnck  by 
lifirhtning-,  both  by  Ann.  Caracci. — 4th  R.  Ceiling:  Hercules  and  Atlas; 
wall  on  the  right.  Hercules  and  Cacns,  by  Af/ost.  Caracci.  —  5tb  R. 
Ceiling-painting:  Hercules  and  Antaeus,  by  Ouercino.  —  6th  R.  Ceiling- 
painting:  Genius  of  strength,  by  Guercino. 

The  adjoining  House  of  Rossini  (PI.  59;  No.  26)  was  erected 
by  the  great  composer  in  1825  and  adorned  with  inscriptions  from 
Cicero  and  Virgil.  —  The  Palazzo  Davia-Barp:ellmi  (PI.  35; 
Gr,  5),  ISTo.  44,  on  the  left,  is  a  baroque  structure  by  Bart.  Provaqlia 
(A.  1672),  with  a  massive  portal  supported  by  two  'giganti',  a  stair- 
case in  three  arms  (1730),  and  a  collection  of  Bolognese  and  other 
paintings. 

The  fine  Gothic  church  of  Santa  Maria  dei  Servi  (PI.  G,  5), 
built  hy  Fra  Andrea  Manfredi  in  1383  et  seq.,  with  a  fore-court 
and  a  porticus  borne  by  remarkably  thin  columns  placed  very  far 
apart,  is  adorned  with  17th  cent,  frescoes  (much  damaged)  on 
the  facade. 

Interior.  2nd  altar  on  the  left:  Franc.  Albani,  Christ  and  Mary 
Magdalen;  over  the  adjacent  side-portal  is  the  tomb  of  Lod.  Gozzadini 
(d.  1536),  in  stucco,  by  Glov.  Zacchi.  6th  altar:  Innocenzo  da  Imnla, 
Annunciation,  in  an  old  frame.  —  Over  the  high -altar,  by  Mmitorsoli 
fl561),  the  Risen  Christ  with  Mary  and  St.  John,  below  (1.)  Adam,  (r.) 
Moses,  at  the  back,  the  portrait  of  the  donor.  —  In  the  choir-ambulatory, 
to  the  left,  are  the  tomb  of  a  cardinal,  in  the  stylo  of  lac.  della  Quercia, 
and  the  tomb  of  lac.  and  Andr.  Grati  C1504);  to  the  right  is  a  (repainted) 
terracotta  relief  of  the  Madonna  and  SS.  Lawrence  and  Eustace  with  two 
angels,  by   Vincenzo  Onofri  (1508). 

The  Palazzo  Ercolani  (PI.  G,  5),  to  the  right,  by  Ang.  Venturoli 
(d.  1825),  has  a  noteworthy  atrium. 

Santi  Vitale  ed  Agricola  (PI.  23;  G,  4),  in  the  Via  San  Vitale, 
said  to  have  been  consecrated  by  St.  Petronius,  has  been  repeatedly 
restored.  The  large  chapel  on  the  left  contains  an  altar-piece  (covered) 
by  Ft.  Francia.  Adjoining  is  the  ancient  crypt  (restored  in  1891) 
of  the  church  of  San  Vitale  in  Arena.  —  Opposite  (No.  23)  is  the 
Palazzo Cloetta,iorm(tr\yFantuzzi(^\.4:0\Gr, A),  built  byFormigine 
(1517-22),  with  a  superb  baroque  staircase  by  P.  Canali  (17th  cent.). 

The  northernmost  of  the  streets  radiating  from  the  Piazza  di 
Porta  Ravegnana  is  the  Via  Zamboni  (PI.  F,  G,  H,  3,  4;  tramway 
No.  8,  p.  469),  to  the  right  in  which  is  rNo.  13)  the  Pal.  Malvezzi- 
Medici  (PI.  49;  F,  4),  built  by  Bart.  Trlachini  in  1560.  —  On  the 
left  is  (No.  20)  the  handsome  Pal.  Magnani -  Salem  (PI.  48),  by 
Dom.  Tibaldi  (1576-87),  with  admirable  frescoes  (History  of  Bomulus) 
by  the  Caracci.  No.  22,  adjoining,  is  the  Pal.  Malvezzi-Campeggi 
(PI.  50),  by  Formigine  (1522),  with  an  interesting  court. 

Opposite,  in  the  small  Piazza  Rossixi,  which  is  named  after 
the  celebrated  composer  (see  above),  who  attended  the  neighbouring 
T/iceo  Rossini  (PI.  26;  music-school)  in  1807-10,  is  — 

San  Giacomo  Maggioi'e  (PI.  F,4),  founded  in  1267,  consisting 
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of  a  nave  with  barrel-vaultino^,  with  a  fine  portico  erected  in  1477-81. 
The  interior,  altered  in  1493-1509,  contains  several  good  pictures. 

In  the  5th  chapel  on  the  right:  Bart.  Passerotti.  Madonna  enthroned, 
with  five  saints  and  the  donor  (1565).  7th  chapel :  Innocenzo  da  Imola, 
Marriage  of  St.  Catharine  (1536),  in  a  fine  Renaissance  frame  hy  Fnrmi- 
tjine;  llth  chapel,  erected  hy  Pellec/rino  Tiboldi,  and  decorated  hy  him 
with  frescoes.  —  The  3rd  chariel  in  the  retro-choir  contains  a  gilded  altar 
with  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  numcrons  saints,  by  lacoiio  di 
Paolo  (U20) ;  to  the  left,  on  the  wall,  a  larg-e  painted  crucifix  hy  Simone 
de'  Croceftssi  (1370).  The  6th  chapel,  Capp.  Bentivoglio  (1186),  paved  with 
coloured  and  glazed  tiles,  contains  a  *Madonna  with  anKclic  musicians  and 
four  saints  (1499),  the  finest  work  of  Fr.  Francia.  In  the  lunette  above 
is  a  Vision  of  St.  John  (Rev.  xvii.  1-8)  by  Lor.  Costa.  At  the  sides 
are  frescoes  by  Lor.  C'nsta,  representing  the  Triumph  of  life  and  death, 
after  Petrarchj  on  the  left,  and  the  *Madonna  enthroned  with  the  Benti- 
voglio family,  on  the  right  (1488;  earliest  known  work  of  this  master). 
The  frescoes  above  are  by  unknown  artists.  The  equestrian  relief  of 
Annibale  Bentivoglio  (d.  1445),  on  the  right,  is  ascribed  to  Niccojd  daW 
Area  (1458);  to  the  right,  by  the  chapel-entrance,  is  a  small  relief-por- 
trait of  Giovanni  II.  Bentivoglio  (1497),  perhaps  bv  Vine.  Onnfri. 
Opposite,  in  the  ambulatory,  the  *Monnment  of  the  jurist  Antouio  Benti- 
voglio (d.  1435),  by  lacopo  della  Querela. 

The  sacristan  (fee  50  c.)  keeps  the  keys  of  the  adjacent  oratory 
of  Santa  Cecilia  (PI.  4;  F,  4),  a  rectangular  edifice  erected  about 
1504-6  for  Giovanni  II.  Bentivoglio.  The  fine  frescoes  (restored 
in  1874)  are  by  Lor.  Costa,  Franc.  Francia,  and  their  pnpils. 

To  the  left:  *1.  Franc  Fravcin.  Marriaee  of  St.  Cecilia  with  the 
pagan  nobleman  Valerian;  2.  Lor.  Onsfa,  St.  TJrbanus  converting  Valerian : 
8.  Ces.  Tamarocci.  Baptism  of  Valerian;  4.  O.  M.  Chindnrnjn,  Angel 
crowning  SS.  Cecilia  and  Valerian;  5.  Ainico  Aapertini.  Martyrdom  of 
SS.  Valerian  and  Tibnrtius.  —  To  the  right:  1.  Am.  Aspei-tini,  Burial 
of  SS.  Valerian  and  Tibnrtius,  with  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo  in  the 
background  (much  injured);  2.  Chiodarolo .  Vindication  of  St.  Cecilia 
before  the  Roman  prefect;  3.  Tamarocci,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Cecilia  in 
the  oil-cask;  *4.  Costa,  St.  Cecilia  bestowing  alms;  5.  Fr.  Francia, 
Burial  of  St.  Cecilia. 

Farther  on,  on  the  left  side  of  the  street,  is  the  Teatro  Comunale 
(p.  469),  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  palace  of  the  Bentivoglio 
family,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  aristocratic  residences  in  Italy, 
torn  dowji  by  the  populace  in  1507.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  is  the  — 

University  (PI.  G.  3, 4;  conip.  p.  477),  the  old  Palazzo  Celesi, 
which  was  built  by  Pellegrino  Tihaldi  and  has  a  magnificent  court 
by  Bart.  Triachini.  This  palace,  occupied  by  the  university  from 
1803,  accommodates  also  the  University  Library  and,  in  the  tower 
(1725;  view),  the  Oh^ervntory. 

The  extensive  University  Library  (ndra.,  see  p.  470)  contains  about 
200,000  vols,  and  .5000  MSS.  Among  the  MSS.  are  the  oldest  codex  of 
Lactantins.  a  Dante  MS.  of  tlie  14th  cent.,  letters  from  Voltaire  to  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  etc.  Ttie  celebrated  liniiuist  Giuseppe  Mezsofanti  (born 
at  Bologna  in  1776,  died  at  Naples  in  1849)  was  once  librarian  here.  At 
the  age  of  36  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  18  languages,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  no  fewer  than  42. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  old  Jesuits'  College,  at  Via  dellc  Belle 
Arti  No.  54,  containing  the  — 
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Accademia  di  Belle  Arti  (PL  G,  3).  On  the  groundfloor 
are  casts  and  works  of  modern  art.  On  the  first  floor  (r.)  is  the 
valuable  *Picture  Gallery,  or  Reale  Pinacoteca.  Adm.,  see  p.  470 
(ticket -office  on  the  first  floor).  Catalogue  (1907),  1  fr.  Director, 
Prof.  A.  Guadagnini. 

The  visitor  imbued  with  the  modern  tasto  for  the  period  of.  the  Re- 
naissance will  find  little  attraction  in  the  Bolognbse  Works  of  the 
17th  Centory,  which  form  the  chief  boast  of  this  gallery.  In  the  de- 
partment of  fresco-painting  the  works  of  these  Bolognese  eclectics  (see 
p.  472)  are  most  numerous  at  Rome,  but  they  are  admirably  represented 
here  by  a  series  of  oil-paintings.  We  may  first  mention  several  works 
by  Guido  Rent,  the  most  talented  master  of  this  school:  No.  131,  Ma- 
donna della  Pieta,  remarkable  for  its  masterly  grouping,  which  again 
occurs  in  No.  136,  the  Crucifixion,  and  places  these  two  pictures  on  a 
level  with  the  finest  works  of  the  16th  cent,  in  point  of  composition ; 
No.  135,  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  exceptionally  harmonious  and 
dignified  in  character;  No.  139,  Sant'  Andrea  Corsini,  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  Guido's  powers  as  a  colourist;  No.  142,  a  masterly  drawing  in 
chalks  for  the  Ecce  Homo  which  was  so  popular  in  the  17th  century. 
The  most  interesting  work  of  Lodovico  C'aracci  is  probably  No.  45,  the 
Nativity  of  the  Baptist.  Annibale  CaraccVa  Madonna  and  saints  (No.  36) 
has  the  merit  of  stately  architectural  arrangement.  The  Communion  of 
St.  Jerome  (No.  34)  by  Agostino  Caracci  is  very  inferior  to  Domenich- 
ino's  treatment  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Vatican.  Domenichino^ a  scenes 
of  martyrdom  are  far  from  pleasing,  but  Guercino's  Madonna  with  the 
two  Carthusian  monks  (No.  13)  is  a  devotional  picture  of  profound  senti- 
ment. —  The  gallery  possesses  also  several  valuable  works  of  the  Earlier 
Period  of  Italian  art.  Thus  No.  78,  a  Madonna  enthroned,  by  Fr.  Francia., 
bears  important  witness  to  Francia's  artistic  relation  with  Lorenzo  Costa. 
—  The  gem  of  the  gallery,  however,  is  RaphaeVs  St.  Cecilia  (No.  152), 
the  indelible  impression  produced  by  which  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
master's  unrivalled  genius  in  exalting  his  figures  into  the  regions  of  the 
supernatural,  and  yet  making  them  human  and  pleasing.  Everything  has 
been  maturely  considered,  the  broken  instruments,  the  angels'  song,  the 
distribution  and  graduation  of  the  characters,  —  and  yet  the  picture  appears 
as  simple  and  natural  as  if  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  arranged  otherwise. 

We  turn  to  the  right  from  the  ticket -office  and  traverse  Cor- 
ridor I,  which  contains  paintings  by  Bolognese  masters  of  the 
second  half  of  the  17th  and  of  the  18th  cent,  (rooms  on  the  right, 
see  p.  488).    Straight  in  front,  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  is  — 

Room  A  (Sala  di  Guido),  containing  prominent  works  of  Guido 
Reni  (p.  472).  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  *137.  Samson,  victorious 
over  the  Philistines,  drinking  out  of  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass;  138. 
Madonna  del  Rosario,  painted  on  silk  in  1630  (as  a  processional 
banner);  140.  St.  Sebastian;  **134.  Madonna  della  Pieta,  below 
are  SS.  Petrouius,  Carlo  Borromeo,  Dominic,  Francis,  and  Proculus 
(painted  in  1616  for  the  town  council);  139.  Sant'  Andrea  Corsini; 
*136.  Crucifixion,  with  the  Madonna,  Mary  Magdalen,  and  St.  John; 
*135.  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  —  In  this  room  are  also:  Franc. 
Albani,  2.  Baptism  of  Christ,  3.  Madonna  del  Rosario;  566.  Carlo 
Cifpiani,  Madonna  with  saints.  By  the  approach  to  the  next  room : 
142.  Gtddo  Reni,  Chalk  drawing  for  the  'Ecce  Homo' ;  30.  Simone 
Canfarini,  Portrait  of  Guido  Keni.    On  a  stand  in  the  midde  of 
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the  room :  360.  Niccold  da  Foligno,  Adoration  ol  the  Child,  with 
the  Annunciation  on  the  back. 

Room  B  (Sala  (lei  Caracci).  To  the  right:  12.  Guercino, 
St.  William  of  Aquitaine  receiving  the  robe  of  the  order  from 
St.  Felix;  43.  Lod.  Caracci,  Transfiguration;  206.  Domenichiiio, 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes;  26.  Ann.  Caracci,  Madonna  on  clouds, 
with  SS.  Louis,  Alexis,  John  the  Baptist,  Francis,  Clara,  and  Ca- 
tharine; 35.  Ag.  Caracci,  Assumption;  13.  Guercino,  St.  Bruno 
and  another  Carthusian  worshipping  the  Virgin  in  the  desert;  55. 
Giac.  Cavedone,  Madonna  on  clouds,  with  saints;  Lod.  Caracci. 


48.  Madonna  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Francis,  45.  Nativity  of  the 
Baptist;  34.  .4^.  Caracc/,  Communion  of  St.  Jerome;  Domenichino, 
207.  Madonna  del  Rosario,  208.  Death  of  St.  Peter  Martyr  (p.  185). 

Room  C  (Sala  del  Tiarini)  contains  works  by  the  Procaccini 
(p.  159)  and  hy  Pellegrino  Tihaldi,  Al.  Tiarini  (182.  Descent  from 
the  Cross),  and  other  Bolognese  contemporaries  of  the  Caracci. 

Room  D  (Sala  di  Raffaello).  To  the  right:  294.  Giidiano 
Bugiardini,  Madonna;  210.  Studio-copy  of  Ba])hael's  Youthful 
St.  John  (p.  584);  116.  Parmigianino,  Madonna,  with  SS.  Margaret, 
Jerome,  and  Augustine. 

**152.  Raphael,  St.  Cecilia  surrounded  by  four  other  saints, 
ordered  in  1513  by  Cardinal  Lorenzo  Pucci  for  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  in  Monte  (p.  482),  but  probably  not  painted  before  1515. 
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It  was  at  Paris  froDi  1798  to  1815,  where  it  was  transferred  from 
panel  to  canvas,  being  much  'restored'  in  the  process. 

'The  youthful  and  beautiful  patron  saint  of  music  has  just  ceased 
playing  the  organ  to  her  friends,  and  a  heavenly  echo  falls  upon  their 
ears.  Six  angels,  resting  on  the  edge  of  a  cloud,  have  caught  up  the 
melody  and  continue  it  in  song.  Raphael's  painting  depicts  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  celestial  music.  The  saints  on  earth  are  silent 
in  presence  of  the  heavenly  choir.  St.  Cecilia  lets  her  hands  rest  mecha- 
nically upon  the  organ,  but,  with  head  and  eyes  turned  upwards,  listens 
entranced  to  the  song.  St.  Paul,  to  her  left,  is  differently  affected.  Sunk 
in  deep  meditation,  he  also  seems  completely  oblivious  of  the  actual 
world.  In  pleasing  contrast  to  these  two  figures,  Mary  Magdalen,  who 
stands  on  the  right  of  St.  Cecilia  and  holds  a  box  of  ointment  in  her 
hand,  shows  her  delight  simply  and  openly.  ...  In  the  second  line  stand 
SS.  John  the  Evangelist  and  Augustine  (or  Petronius  V).  ...  A  crowning 
touch  is  added  to  the  careful  distribution  of  the  figures  and  well-balanced 
discrimination  of  expression  by  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  the  col- 
ours  The  toning  down  and  blending  of  the  ground-tints  is  effected 

through  the  two  saints  in  the  background,  who  thus  fulfil  the  same  func- 
tion in  regard  to  the  colouring  that  they  do  with  respect  to  the  expression 
and  composition.'  —  Prof.  A.  Sprinijcr^s  'Raffael  and  Michelangelo'' . 

89.  Innocenzo  da  Imola,  St.  Michael;  198.  Giorgio  Vasari, 
Banquet  of  Gregory  the  Great  (1540);  197.  Pietro  Perugino,  Ma, 
donna  in  glory,  with  SS.  Michael,  John  the  Evangelist,  Catharine- 
and  Apollonia;  61.  Cima  da  Conegliano,  Madonna  (old  frame). 

Room  E  (Sala  del  Franeia),  with  important  works  by  Francesco 
Francia  (p.  472):  371.  Annunciation,  with  SS.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Francis,  George,  and  Bernard  (1500);  499.  Madonna  and  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi;  83.  Christ  mourned  over  by  angels;  586.  Tw^o  niello  works 
in  silver  by  Francia,  specimens  of  the  Pax  used  in  the  celebration 
of  the  mass;  82.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  Holy  Family,  and 
Crucifixion,  in  a  fine  landscape;  370.  Madonna  enthroned,  with 
SS.  Paul  and  Francis  (a  late  work);  80.  Madonna  enthroned,  with 
SS.  Augustine,  John  the  Baptist,  George,  and  Stephen;  79.  An- 
nunciation, with  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and  Jerome;  81.  Adoration 
of  the  Child  (1499);  *78.  Madonna  enthroned,  with  six  saints,  an 
angelic  musician,  and  the  donor  (1494;  early  work);  372.  Cruci- 
fixion with  several  .saints (by  the  entrance).  —  In  this  room  are  also: 
84.  Giac.  Francia,  Holy  Family,  with  four  saints;  778.  Marco 
Zoppo,  St.  Jerome;  204.  Timofeo  Viti,  Mary  Magdalen  (1508); 
297.  Amico  Aspertini,  Adoration  of  the  Child  (ca.  1495;  early 
work);  Lor.  Costa,  65.  St.  Petronius  supported  by  SS.  Francis  of 
Assisi  and  Thomas  Aquinas  (1502),  376.  Marriage  of  the  Virgin 
(injured);  64.  Franc.  Cossa,  Madonna  with  St.  Petronius,  St.  John, 
and  the  donor,  chief  work  of  this  rare  old-Ferrarese  master  (1474). 
—  We  now  proceed  to  the  left  to  — 

Corridor  V,  containing  chiefly  old  paintings.  Opposite  the 
passage:  102.  Giotto,  Madonna  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  and  the 
archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel,  an  altar-piece  in  three  sections 
from  the  church  dcffli  Anffioli.    On  the  end- wall:  20^).  Atit.  and 
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Bart.  ]'ivarini;  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints,  in  a  rich  Gothic 
frame  (^l-ioOj.  —  ^Ve  descend  a  few  steps  and  enter  — 

CoKKiDOK  II.  To  the  left:  77y.  Gvido  Heni,  Portrait  of  his  mother; 
53.  Lixi.  Varacci,  St.  Bochiis:  14.  Guercino,  i>X.  Peter  Martyr.  —  Cob- 
RiDOK  III:  651.  Caracaggio,  Daughter  of  Herodias;  676.  Luca  Giordano, 
Pieta.  —  Corridor  IV  :  275.  Ant.  itaphael  3lengg,  Portrait  of  Clement  XIII. 
—  Parallel  with  this  corridor  is  Corridor  VI,  containing  a  rich  collection 
of  engravings  and  wood-cuts. 

Of  the  three  Rooms  adjoining  Corridor  I  (p.  485),  the  first  contains 
a  number  of  small  pictures  by  old  masters.  On  the  entrance-wall:  562. 
Bart.  Pavsarutti,  Madonna  and  saints;  563.  Garofalo,  Holy  Family;  561. 
Ortvlano,  Madonna  with  angelic  musicians.  —  The  two  other  rooms  con- 
tain modern  pictures. 

The  Geological  Museum  (PL  G,  H,  3),  Via  Zamboni  65,  contains 
a  cast  of  the  Dipiodocus  Carnigiei  (78  ft.  in  length,  from  North 
America),  a  mastodon  recently  fonnd  in  Piedmont,  interesting  fossils 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna,  prehistoric  anthropological 
curiosities,  etc.  —  Of  the  new  university-buildings  the  JSfineral- 
ogical  Institute  is  situated  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Zamboni,  to  the 
left,  the  Anatomical  and  the  Physical  Institutes  in  the  Via  Irnerio, 
which  here  diverges  to  the  W. 

Traversing  the  Via  delle  Belle  Arti  (p.  484),  we  next  reach  the 
imposing  Fal.  Bentivoglio  (Pi.  36;  F,  3),  erected  in  1620  (?).  —  A 
little  to  the  8.W.,  in  the  Piazza  San  Martino,  is  the  Carmelite 
church  of  San  Martino  i^Pl.  E,  F,  3),  in  the  Gothic  style  (1313).  The 
facade  of  1491-15UU  was  reconstructed  in  1879  by  Gitis.  Mudenesi. 

1st  chapel  on  the  left:  *Enthroned  Madonna,  with  SS.  Rochus.  Ber- 
nardinus,  Anthony,  and  Sebastian,  by  Fr.  Francia;  above,  Pieta,  below, 
Bearing  of  the  Cross.  The  window  above  represents  St.  James  of  Compo- 
stella,  after  a  cartoon  by  Fr.  Francia.  Last  altar  to  the  left,  an  Assump- 
tion and  a  Resurrection  in  the  lunette,  by  Lor.  Costa  (V);  5th  altar  on  the 
right,  Amico  Aspertini,  Madonna  with  SS.  Lucia  and  Nicholas.  Adjoining 
the  sacri-sty-dour  is  the  tomb  of  the  scholar  Beroaldus,  with  his  bust  by 
Vincenzo  Onofri  (1504). 

On  the  N.  verge  of  the  old  town,  on  the  former  site  of  the 
CasteUodi  GaUiera,  rises  the  slight  eminence  of  LaMontagnola 
(PI.  E,  F,  1,  2),  with  public  gardens  and  the  Giuoco  del  I'aUone 
(p.  469).  To  the  W.  is  the  Scalea  della  Montagnola,  a  handsome 
flight  of  steps,  built  iu  1893-96  by  Tito  Azzolini,  descending  to 
the  Via  dull'  Indipendenza  (p.  479)  and  to  the  I'orta  GaUiera  (PI. 
E,  1),  which  was  rebuilt  by  Bart.  Provaglia  in  1661. 

c.  Environs  of  Bologna. 

Beyond  the  Porta  Santo  Stefano  and  the  Porta  Castiglione  (tram- 
ways Nos.  6  &  12,  p.  469;,  on  the  foothills  of  the  Apennines,  are 
the  beautiful  Giardini  Margherita  (PI.  H,  G,  7),  laid  out  in  1889, 
the  favourite  promenade  of  the  Bolognese.  The  park  contains  a 
pond  (rowing-boatsj  and  a  music  pavilion  (concerts,  see  p.  469). 

Outside  the  Porta  Castiglione,  to  the  leit,  is  the  former  convent- 
church  of  the  Misericordia  (PI.  F,  7),  rebuilt  after  1473. 
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Interior  (when  closed  ring  at  the  door  to  the  rig-ht).  2nd  chapel  on 
the  ri^ht,  stained  glass  designed  by  Francia,  Madonna  and  the  Savionr; 
in  the  window  of  the  last  chapel  on  the  right,  John  the  Baptist,  by  the  same. 
Above  the  high-altar  a  fignre  of  Christ,  and  at  the  sides  Madonna  and 
Angel  of  the  Annunciation,  by  Lor.  Costa  (1499).  At  the  3rd  altar  on.  the 
left,  G.  M.  Cfrespi,  St.  Nepomnk. 

From  the  end  of  the  StradaCastiglionefcomp.  Pl.F,  7),  the  tram- 
way No.  12  (p.  469)  ascends  in  5  min.  to  San  Michele  in  Bosco 
(440  ft.),  an  Olivetan  mona.stery  dating  from  1437  (suppressed  in 
1797),  now  an  Orfhopsedic  Insfitnte.  From  the  front  of  the  church 
fine  view  of  Bologna  and  the  plain.  To  vi.sit  the  interior,  apply  to 
the 'Dimostratore' (custodian)  to  the  right  of  the  church  (fee '^fi'-)- 
The  church,  rebuilt  after  1514,  has  a  fine  portal  by  Bald.  Penizzi 
(1523);  the  aisleless  interior  contains  remains  of  frescoes  hyBapia- 
cavallo  and  others.  In  the  cloisters  are  scanty  remains  of  frescoes 
by  the  Caracci  and  their  pupils,  from  the  history  of  SS.  Benedict, 
Cecilia,  and  Valerian.  —  At  the  crossing  of  the  roads  near  San 
Michele  lies  the  Villa  Revedin,  which  is  shown  in  the  absence  of 
the  proprietor;  its  grounds  command  charming  views. 

A  few  paces  from  the  tramway  terminus  in  the  Strada  Castialione  the 
steep  Via  del  Monte  (PI.  D,  C,  7)  ascends  to  the  ('U  hr.)  ViJla  Mezsaratta 
(590  ft.;  fine  views;  adm.  free).  Close  by  is  the  little  church  of  SanV 
Apollonia,  containing  Bolognese  frescoes  of  the  lith  cent,  (closed). 

About  1 V4  M.  outside  the  former  Porta  Sant'  Isaia  (PI.  A,  4), 
to  the  W.  of  the  town,  on  the  branch  of  the  arcade  leading  to 
Meloncello  (see  below),  is  situated  the  Certosa  (formerly  a  Car- 
thusian monastery),  founded  in  1333,  and  consecrated  in  1801  as  a 
Campo  Santo.  Since  1869  the  cemetery  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  new  cloisters  and  magnificent  colonnades.  Open  daily 
8-6  (in  winter  9-4).  The  entrance  is  on  the  E.  side,  3  min.  from 
the  station  of  the  electric  tramway  No.  5  (p.  469);  guide  desirable; 
Y2-I  fr.  to  the  custodian. 

The  Chdrch  contains  paintings  by  Elisabetta  Sirani  (p.  478)  and  Bart. 
Cesi  and  carved  stalls  of  1539  and  1611.  —  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Cloisters  are  ancient  tombstones  from  suppressed  churches,  arranged 
according  to  centuries.  Then,  modern  monuments,  including  many  illustri- 
ous names  such  as  those  of  the  philologist  Gaspare  Garatnni  (d.  1817), 
Clotildn^  Tnmbroni  (d.  1817  ;  v.  471).  and  Ginsi'e  Ca.rdiicci  (d.  1907  ;  p.  482). 
The  monument  of  Letisla  Mtirat  PepoJi  (1802-59),  with  a  statne  of  her 
father  Joachim  Murat,  King  of  Naples  ('propugnatore  dell'  italica  indipen- 
denza'),  was  executed  hy  Vine.  VeJa.  A  rotunda  here  contains  the  busts  of 
celebrated  professors:  Mezzofanti,  Galvani,  Costa,  Mattel  (teacher  of 
Rossini),  and  others.  —  Near  by  is  the  Forno  Crematoria  (for  burning 
the  dead). 

On  the  fortified  Monte  della  Guardia,  an  eminence  3  M.  to  the 
S.W.  of  the  Porta  Saragozza  (PI.  A,  6),  rises  the  handsome  pil- 
grimage-church of  the  Madonna  di  San  Luea  (940  ft.),  erected 
hyC.Fr.Doftim  1723etseq.,  and  so  called  from  an  ancient  picture 
of  the  Virgin,  ascribed  to  St.  Luke  and  brought  from  Constantinople 
in  1160.    The  hill  is  ascended  in  about  V^  hr.  by  an  Arcade,  or 
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Porticiis,  2  M.  in  length,  consisting  of  666  arches  with  numerous 
chapels,  constructed  in  1674-1739.  This  begins  a  short  way  beyond 
the  gate  and  from  the  beautiful  Arco  del  Meloiaello  (tramways, 
see  p.  469),  designed  by  Franc.  Bibiena,  sends  a  branch,  added  in 
1811,  to  the  Campo  Santo  ('p.  489).  A  carriage-road  (cab  ca.lOfr., 
bargain  necessary)  also  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  through  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Ravone^  and  then  in  a  wide  curve.  The  *Vlew, 
particularly  from  the  S.  ascent  to  the  portal  of  the  church  and 
from  the  dome,  now  used  as  an  observatory  (staircase  from  the  roof 
of  the  church;  adm.  30  c),  is  remarkably  fine  and  extends  from  the 
Apennines  to  thcAdi'iatic.  In  very  clear  weather  the  Alps  are  visible. 

The  Highroad  from  Bologna  to  Florence  f65  M. ;  motor-omn.  to 
San  Piero  a  Sieve),  constructed  in  1762.  leavinj^'  tlie  former  city  by  the 
Porta  Santo  Stcfano  (PI.  H,  7),  leads  through  the  valley  of  the  Savena 
to  (9V«  M.)  Pianoro ,  and  thence  ascends  via  Livergnano,  Sahhiv.no, 
(181/2  M.)  Loiano  (2360  ft.),  and  (23V2  M.)  MorifiJiidoro  (2705  ft.;  inn)  to 
the  (28  M.)  Passo  della  Raticosa  (3175  ft.).  It  then  leads  through  the 
upper  valley  of  tlie  Santerno  to  (281/3  M.)  Pietramala  (2855  ft.;  a  little 
to  the  E.  of  which  are  the  subterranean  fires  known  as  the  Fuochi  di 
Pieti'amala)  and  alonp  tlie  E.  slopes  of  the  Monte  Bent  (-1124  ft.)  to 
(30  M.)  La  Mazzetta  (Hot.  Montebeni  Quisisana,  P.  5-7  fr.)  and  (32  M.) 
Covigliaio  (2860  ft.;  Gr.  Alb.  Covigliaio,  P.  8-10  fr.,  two  summer-resorts 
of  the  Florentines,  at  the  base  of  the  Sasso  di  Castro  (4190  ft.).  Thence 
we  cross  the  (Sfii/g  M.)  Passo  deUa  Fida  (2960  ft.)  and  descend  the  valley 
of  the  Sieve  to  San  Piero  a  Sieve  (p.  507).  [This  point  is  reached  also 
by  another  road,  diverging  a  little  before  Covigliaio  and  leading  via 
Firenzuola  (1.S85  ft. ;  Alb.  Quisisana),  the  pass  of  11  Giogo  (2885  ft.),  and 
Scarperia.]  From  San  Piero  the  road  follows  a  billy  course  via  (56  M.) 
Vaglia  (p.  508)  and  Pratolino  (p.  673)  to  (65  M.)  Florence  (p.  515). 

A  Branch-Line  (11  M.  in  3-31/4  brs.)  runs  to  the  N.W.  from  Bologna 
to  Revere,  via  (26  M.)  San  Felice  sul  Panaro  (p.  455),  (SOVa  M.)  Miran- 
dola  (comp.  p.  155),   and  (37  M.)  Por/gio  Rusco  (p.  322). 

64.  From  Bologna  to  Florence  via  Pistoia. 

821/2  M.  Railway.  'Train  ile  luxe'  (Egyptian  Express  from  Berlin, 
p.  22)  in  3'/a  hrs.  (fare  23  fr.) ;  'lightning  express'  (dining-car)  in  3-3' '4  brs. 
or  ordinarv  express  in  ca.  31/2  hrs.  (17  fr.,  11  fr.  90,  7  fr.  75  c.);  slow 
train  in  I3/4-51/4  brs.  (15  fr.  15,  10  fr.  80.  6  fr.  95  c).  The  Berlin  to  Naples 
and  Vienna  to  Rome  expresses  (pp.  22,  30)  run  via  Faenza  (R.  66).  —  This  is 
a  boldly-constructed  lino,  with  fine  views  of  the  valleys  and  ravines  of 
tlie  Apennines  (generally  to  the  left)  and  of  the  rich  plain  of  Tuscany. 

Bolof/iia,  see  p.  468.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Reno  (p.  468)  and 
follows  the  left  bank,  near  the  Monte  della  Guardia  (p.  489).  On 
an  island  in  the  Reno,  not  far  from  Bologna,  the  Second  Triumvirate 
was  concerted  by  Octavian,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  in  43  B.C. 

3  M.  Boryo  Panuiale.  Near  (6  M.)  Casalecchio  di  Reno  tlie 
army  of  Giovanni  I.  Bentivoglio  was  defeated  by  Gian  Galeazzo 
Visconti  in  1402,  and  in  1511  that  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  under  the 
Duke  of  Urbino,  by  the  French.    Steam-tramway,  see  p.  469. 

The  valley  of  the  Reno  contracts.  —  12  M.  Sasso  (420  ft.). 

A  pirtHres(|uc  Highroad  leads  from  Sasso  over  the  Apennines  to 
(49  M,).  I'rato  (motor-diligence   starting   from  Casalecchio).    Thu   road    at 
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first  asL-uuils  tu  the  8.  iu  the  valley  of  the  .small  river  Setta,  from  which 
n  subterranean  aqueduct,  constructed  by  Augustus  and  restored  in  1881, 
leads  to  Bologna.  The  chief  places  on  the  road  are  (7  M.)  Vado  (495  ft.), 
Lagaro  (171/2  M. ;  1310  ft.),  in  the  valley  of  the  Brasimone,  and  (25  M.) 
Castiglione  dei  Pvpoli  (2265  ft.;  *Stabilimeiito  Ruggeri,  P.  7-10  fr., 
fashionable,  open  June-Aug.),  at  the  foot  of  the  wooded  Monte  Gatta 
(3800  ft.).  Thence  we  ascend  to  the  (26V2  M.)  Serra  (2625  ft.),  the  crest 
of  the  ridge.  On  the  S.  side,  on  the  ridge  of  the  Montepiano,  lies  the 
village  of  (SO'/a  M.)  Montepiano  (2285  ft.;  Alb.-Pens.  Alleanza,  Alb.- 
Pens.  Gemmi,  both  good,  P.  incl.  wine  6-8  fr. ;  Alb.  Appennino; 
Pens.  Firenze),  a  favourite  summer-resort  in  a  wooded  neighbourhood 
The  road  then  descends  in  many  windings  into  the  valley  of  the  Fiumenta, 
and  reaches  San  Qiiirico  di  Vernio  (885  ft. ;  Alb.  della  Posta),  usually 
known  as  Vernio,  in  a  picturesque  situation.  Below  Vernio  begins  the 
beautiful  and  industrious  Vol  di  Bisenzio,  in  which  the  road  passes 
(36V2  M.)  Mercatale  (810  ft. :  rustic  inn),  Vaiano  (43  M. ;  540  ft.),  Briglia, 
Santa  Lucia  (near  a  gorge  known  as  Tl  Cavalciotto),  and  Coiano  (250  ft.). 
—  49  M.  Pratu,  see  p.  542. 

17  M.  Marzabotto,  witli  the  Villa  Aria  (important  art-collec- 
tions; adm.- tickets  at  the  Casa  Aria,  p.  480)  and  the  remains  of 
the  Etruscan  town  and  necropolis  of  Misa.  Between  this  point 
and  Pracchia  there  are  22  tunnels.  —  At  (24  M.)  Vergato  the  valley 
expands.  —  29  M.  Riola  ;  ou  the  left  rise  the  steep  rocky  peaks  of 
Mte.  Ovolo  and  Mte.  Vigese  (3580  ft.);  a  landslip  from  the  latter 
destroyed  the  village  of  Vigo  in  1851.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Reno  is  the  prettily  situated  castle  of  Saviqnano. 

36V2  M.  Bagni  della  Porretta  (1155  ft.;  Hotel  Helvetia, 
P.  12-16  fr.,  good,  Hot.  Pallazzina,  Gr. -Hot.  Porretta,  all  open 
June-Sept,  only;  Hot.-Pens.  Brunetti ;  Alb.  di  Roma,  with  restaur- 
ant, R.  2-4  fr.;  Pens.  Morandi),  a  village  with  frequented  sul- 
phurous springs  and  baths.  Attractive  walks  to  the  (1/4  hr.)  Ma- 
donna del  Ponte  and  to  (4  hrs.)  Pracchia.  —  The  narrow  and 
romantic  ravine  of  the  Reno  above  Porretta  abounds  in  waterfalls, 
])articularly  in  spring. 

46  M.  Pracchia  (2020  ft.;  *Albergo  Appennino,  R.  3-5,  P., 
incl.  wine,  8-12  fr. ;  Alb.  Fiornovelli,  similar  charges,  well  spoken 
of;  Alb.  Orticaia,  plain),  the  highest  point  on  the  line,  a  pleasure- 
resort  both  in  summer  and  in  winter. 

At  PoHtepetri  (2180  ft.),  l-V.j  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Pracchia,  the  road 
from  Bologna  joins  the  old  Apennine  road  (p.  455)  from  Modena  to  Pistoia 
(motor-diligence  from  Pracchia  to  Pievepelago).  From  the  latter,  bej-ond 
Pontepetri  in  the  direction  of  Modena,  a  brand)  leads  to  the  right  (dili- 
gence from  Pracchia  twice  daily  in  I'/j  hr.)  to  Maresca  (2885  ft.;  Alb.- 
Pens.  Villa  Bizzarri,  P.  6-7  fr. ,  light  extra,  good;  Pens.  Teso;  Pens, 
(rirard),  a  summer-resort  prettily  .situated  among  wood.s  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Teno  and  the  starting-point  for  the  ascents  of  the  Monte  UcceUiera 
(■5950  ft.)  and  the  Corno  alle  Scale  (6380  ft.).  The  descent  from  the  latter 
may  be  made  to  Gavinana  (see  below)  or  via  the  Bifugio  Duca  degli 
Abriczzi  and  past  the  little  Lago  Sca/faiolo  (5855  ft.)  to  San  Marcello 
or  Cutigliano  (p.  192). 

The  branch-road  goes  on  to  (3'/4  M.)  Bardalone  (2695  ft.),  a  small 
summer-resort  at  the  N.  base  of  the  Piano  Pratale  or  Le  Lari  (3940  ft. : 
view  of  Pistoia,  Prato,  and  Florence),  whence  a  carriage-road  leads  to 
the  summer-resort  of  (iavinana    (2665  ft.;  Alb,  Ferruccio;  Pusta ;  Pen.«, 
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Minerva,  good;  Pens.  Selvareggi),  situated  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Montr 
Crocicchio  (t-185  ft.),  10  M.  from  Pracehia  (diligence  twice  daily  in  l^U  '""•)• 

The  Modena  road  next  passes  the  summer-resorts  of  (S'/g  M.)  lAmestre 
and  (7'/.j  M.)  San  MarceUo  Pistoiese  (2045  ft.;  Posta;  Alb.  -  Ristorante 
Filippini;  Pens.  Villa  Vittoria;  Pens.  Villa  Marghcrita),  in  the  valley 
of  the  Lima,  whence  a  road  leads  to  the  Bagni  di  Lucca  (p.  536).  The 
main  road  ascends  the  valley  via  (15  M.)  C'ntigliano  (2225  ft. ;  Alb.  Ca])pcl 
d'Orlando;  Pens.  Pagaini;  Pens.  La  Salute),  a  good  centre  for  excursions 
(to  the  Corno  alle  Scale,  see  p.  491),  and  (I61/2M.)  Piansindfico  (3115  ft.; 
Antica  Posta),  to  (2OV2M.)  Boscolunf/o  (4475  ft.;  Alb.  Bicci;  Hot.  Cimonc), 
situated  near  the  (211/2  M.)  Passo  dell'  Abetone  (4555  ft. ;  *Exce1sior 
Hotel,  P.  10-15  fr.,  of  the  first  class;  *Gr.  Alb.  Abetone,  P.  9-15  fr.). 
From  the  wooded  summit  of  the  pass  the  ascents  of  the  Tre  Potenze 
(6365  ft. ;  2  hrs.)  and  the  Monte  Rondinaio  (6435  ft.)  may  he  made  to 
the  S.W. ;  those  of  the  Monte  Maiori  (5120  ft.)  and  the  Libro  Aperto 
(6455  ft.;  11/2-2  hrs.)  to  the  E.  Farther  on  the  road,  commanding  pretty 
views,  descends  via  Serrabassa  (Hot.  Piramidi,  P.  10-15  fr.;  Alb.  Chiara- 
fonte)  and  (25  M.)  Fiumalbo  (3095  ft.;  Alb.  Ghiacciaio;  Alb.  il  Cimone) 
to  (28  M.)  Piecepeloqo  (p.  455).  Fiumalbo  is  the  starting-point  for  the 
ascent  of  *Monte  Cimone  (7103  ft. ;  3  hrs. ;  Rifugio-Osservatorio,  wine 
only),  the  highest  summit  of  the  Northern  Apennines,  commanding  a 
survey  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Ligurian  Sea. 

From  Pontepetri  (p.  491)  the  beautiful  Road  to  Pistoia,  a  favourite 
route  for  motor-cars,  ascends  to  the  S.W.  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Reno  to  (51/2  M.)  Piastre  (2520  ft.;  Pens.  Corsini  e  Posta,  modest),  beyond 
which  it  descends  to  the  S.E.  into  the  Ombrone  valley  (see  below)  and 
proceeds  via  (7V2  M.)  Ctre/y^io  (diligence  to  Pistoia  twice  daily  in  IV2  hr.) 
and  (121/2  M.)  Ca^w  Strada  to  (131/2  M.)  Pistoia  (p.  538). 

Beyond  Praccliia  the  train  crosses  the  watershed  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  by  a  tunnel  about  l^.^^-  i"  lengthy 
and  enters  the  valley  of  the  Ombrone  (p.  509),  which  is  traversed 
by  a  lofty  viaduct.  Between  this  point  and  Pistoia  there  are  viaducts 
and  tunnels  in  constant  succession.  Beautiful  *Views.  —  Beyond 
(SOy^  M.)  Corhezzi  a  view  is  at  length  revealed  of  the  lovely  and 
populous  plain  of  Tuscany  and  of  Pistoia  far  below. 

61 '/2  M.  Pistoia  (p.  538);  thence  to  Florence,  see  pp.  542-544. 


65.  Prom  Bologna  to  Ravenna. 

52  M.  Railway  in  2-21/2  brs.  (fares  9  fr.  75,  6  fr.  85,  4  fr.  40  c.; 
return -ticket  14  fr.  20,  9  fr.  95  c.).  The  train  follows  the  main  line  to 
Faenza,  Ancona,  and  Brindisi  as  far  as  Caatel  Bolognese,  whence  Ravenna 
is  reached  by  a  branch-line  (change  of  carriages  usually  necessary). 

Bolocpia,  see  p.  468.  The  train  follows  the  direction  of  the  Via 
.Emilia  (p.  432)  as  far  as  Castel  Bolognese.  —  7  M.  Mirandola- 
Ozzano.  —  15  M.  Castel  San  Pielro  d' Emilia  (230  ft.),  with  a 
chAteau  built  bv  the  Bolognese  in  the  13th  cent.,  on  the  Sillaro. 

21 V2  M.  Imola  (140  ft.;  Alh.  d' Italia,  good;  Cajfi  Grande), 
on  the  SanternOj  an  ancient  town  with  12,100  inhab.  and  the  seat 
of  a  bishop  since  422,  was  the  Roman  Forum  Cornelii,  named  after 
its  founder  L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  but  it  is  mentioned  as  Imolse  as 
early  as  the  8th  century.  In  1480,  after  a  chequered  career,  the 
town,  along  with  Forli,  came  into  the  possession  of  Girol.  Riario, 
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nephew  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  and  after  his  assassination  (1488j  it 
was  held  by  his  widow,  Catharine  Sforza,  until  her  expulsion  bv 
Cesare  Borgia  in  1499. 

The  Cathedral  of  San  Cassiano,  built  in  1187-1271  but  mo- 
dernized in  the  18th  cent,  by  Cos.  Morelli,  contains  the  tomb  of 
St.  Petrus  Chrysologus,  Archljishop  of  Ravenna  (d.  499),  who  was 
born  at  Imola.  —  In  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  are  the  Mtini- 
cipio,  another  specimen  of  Morelli's  renovations,  and  the  former 
Ospedale  Vecchio  (now  the  Palazzo  Sersanfi).,  built  in  1480  in 
the  early-Renaissance  Bologncse  style.  —  The  handsome  Palazzo 
Eiario-Sforza  (now  Pal.  Paterlini)  in  the  Via  Cavour  was  built  in 
1483  by  Giorgio  Marchissi  of  Tuscany  on  the  model  of  the  Pal. 
Riccardi  (p.  610).  —  Other  interesting  edifices  are  the  picturesque 
Citadel  CRocca)  and  the  church  oi  Sanf  A(/ostino,  built  by  Morelli. 

The  little  church  of  Madonna  del  Piratello,  a  brick  structure 
by  Dom.  della  Lobia  (1492;  campanile  of  1506),  and  the  elegant 
chapel  known  as  the  Edicola  or  Trihuna  di  Ghdio  Secondo,  two 
early -Renaissance  buildings  outside  the  town,  recall  the  style  of 
Bramante  (p.  158). 

Beyond  Imole  the  train  crosses  the  Santerno  to  (26  M.)  Castel 
Bolognese  (135  ft.;  Rail.  Pesfatiranf,  good),  an  ancient  strong- 
hold of  the  Bolognese,  where  the  Florentines  unter  Niccol6  da  To- 
lentino  and  Gattamelata  were  defeated  by  the  Milanese  under  Pic- 
cinino  in  1434.  —  Hence  to  Faenza,  see  p.  507. 

The  line  to  Ravenna  next  passes  (30  M.)  Solarolo,  with  the 
scanty  remains  of  a  castle  (altered  in  1532)  occupied  in  her  old 
age  by  Isabella  d'Este  (p.  315).  In  the  Municipio  is  a  relief  of  the 
Madonna  by  Ant.  Eossellino.  —  35  M.  Lvgo,  with  12,900  inhab. 
and  a  castle  (Rocca)  of  the  15-1 6th  cent.,  is  the  junction  of  a  line 
to  Lavezzola  (14 V2  M. ;  p.  468),  via  Massalomharda.  —  38  M. 
Bagnacavallo  (36  ft.),  with  3700  inhab.;  in  the  church  of  San 
Pietro  in  Silvis,  founded  in  the  5th  cent.,  are  the  remains  of  a 
7th  cent,  ciborium  and  old  frescoes  of  the  14th  century.  —  52  M. 
Ravenna. 


Ravenna.  —  Hotels  (bargain  advisable ;  ssG  p.  xxi).  Grakd- 
HoTEL  Byron,  Via  Giuseppe  Mazzini  16,  in  the  former  Palazzo  Rasponi 
(PI.  17,  D  5;  oconpied  by  Lord  Byron,  see  p.  495),  with  trattoria  and 
garden,  R.  4-6.  B.  IV^.  omn.  1  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Hot. _Bptal_San 
Marco  (PI.  a;  E,  4),  Via  Liiip-i  Carlo  Farini,  with  trattoria,  K.  2i/.2-5,"omn. 
377^r.,  good;  Alb.  del  Commercio  (PI.  d;  D,  4),  Via  Mentana,  with 
trattoria,  B.  2-2V2.  omn.  1  fr.,  clean;  Alb.  al  Pellegriko,  Via  Poute 
Marino  2,  well  spoken  of;  Alb.  Cappello  (Pl.  b;  D,  3),  Via  Urbano 
Rattazzi  9,  with  trattoria.  P.  7  f r. ;  Alb.  Centrale  (PI.  c:  D,  4),  same 
street,  witli  trattoria,  R.  from  IV4  fr.  —  The  somewhat  indifferent  drink- 
ing-water  is  brought  from  Faenza.     Mosquitoes  troublesome  in  summer. 

Caf^s.  Caffi  del  Commercio,  Bar  Central  (good  coffee),  both  in  the 
Piazza  Vitt,  Emanuele. 
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Cabs:  per  drivel,  two-horse  I'/a  fr.  (at  night  30  c.  extra) ;  first  huiir 
:;  or  3  fr.,  each  additional  V4  lir.  '/a  or  ^U  fr-j  beyond  the  town  2  fr.  40  c. 
or  1  fr.   per  hour,  each  additional  1/4  hr.  60  c.  or  1  fr. 

Steamboat  to  Trieste  or  Fiume,  every  Wed.  morning. 

Photographs.    Ricci,  Via  Luigi  Carlo  Farini  U  (PI.  D,  E,  4). 

Post  Office  (PI.  D.  J),  Piazza  Dante  Alighieri.  —  Telegraph 
Office  in  the  Palazzo  Qovernatlvo  (PI.  15;  D,   1). 

Principal  Attractions  (l  day).  Forenoon:  Museum  (p.  497),  Bap- 
tistery of  the  Orthodox  (p.  499),  Cathedral  (p.  499),  San  Vitale  p.  500), 
Mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia  (p.  501),  Mausoleum  of  Theodoric  (p.  503). 
Afternoon:  *Sant'  Apollinarc  Xuovo  (p.  503),  *Sant'  Apollinare  in  Classe 
(p.  505),  Pinota  (p.  506).     The  churches  are  closed  from  12  to  2  p.m. 

Ravenna  (13  ft.),  a  quiet  provincial  capital,  with  11,700  inhab., 
is  situated  in  a  formerly  marsliy  but  now  drained  depression  near 
tlie  united  rivers  (Fiiimi  Uniti)  Montone  (the  Roman  Utis)  and 
Ronco  (the  Roman  Bedesis),  which  at  one  time  waslied  its  wall. 
Next  to  Forll  it  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Romagna.  It  was  originally 
a  town  on  the  Lagune  and  a  seaport,  like  Venice,  but  is  now  nearly 
.')  M.  distant  from  the  sea  and  is  connected  with  Po/"/o  Corsi7ii,  its 
I'oreport  (founded  in  1736),  by  the  Candiano  or  Canale  Corshii 
only,  a  narrow  channel,  6  M.  long,  beginning  at  the  Ddrsena 
Baccarini  (PI.  &,  3,4),  the  small  new  harbour  opposite  the  station. 

Ravenna,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Italy,  probably  owes  its 
earliest  importance  to  tlie  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Celts,  when  the  Um- 
i)rians  and  Etruscans,  fleeing  from  the  mainland,  settled  here  on  the  is- 
lands in  the  Padusa  lagoon.  It  was  an  early  ally  of  the  Romans,  but  as 
a  punishment  for  espousing  the  cause  of  Marius  it  was  incorporated  with 
Oallia  Cisalpina,  and  sank  to  the  level  of  a  provincial  town.  Augustus 
was  the  first  to  recognize  the  advantageous  situation  of  Ravenna.  He 
enlarged  the  Partus  Classis  till  it  could  accommodate  250  sail,  and  ap- 
pointed it  the  naval  base  of  the  Adriatic  fleet;  an  arsenal  and  large 
ship-building  yards  were  established  in  the  new  town  of  Classis,  which 
rapidly  extended,  while  the  industrial  suburb  of  Cxsarcn  sprang  up  on 
the  Via  Cxsaren,  the  road  uniting  the  two  towns.  When  the  lagoon 
began  to  be  filled  up  by  the  deposits  of  the  rivers,  Ravenna  was  sur- 
rounded by  walls  by  the  Emp.  Claudius  in  A.D.  11.  Its  situation  was, 
however,  still  regarded  as  so  impregnable  that  in  102,  amid  the  dangers 
of  the  barbarian  invasion,  the  Emp.  Hnnoriiis  transferred  his  residence 
tliither  from  Rome.  In  439,  during  the  regency  of  his  sister  Galla 
Placidia  (d.  4.')0),  widow  of  the  Visigothic  king  Athaulf  (d.  415)  and 
Constantius  III.  (d.  421)  and  mother  of  Valentinian  III.,  tlie  brilliant 
imperial  city  was  erected  into  an  archiepiseopal  see.  According  to  the 
legend,  Christianity  had  been  introduced  in  A.D.  44,  by  St.  Apollinaris, 
a  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  .\fter  tlic  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  in  476 
Ravenna,  the  Rabeii  of  the  'Xiebelnngen-Lied',  became  the  residence  of 
the  Herulian  Odoacer,  king  of  Italy,  and  after  493  that  of  Theodoric 
the  Great  (d.  526),  king  of  the  Ostrogotlis,  both  of  whom  were  Arian 
heretics.  Belisarius,  the  general  of  Justinian,  recaptured  the  city  from 
King  Vitiyes  in  5.39,  which  then  became  the  seat  of  tlie  exarch  or  gover- 
nor of  the  Eastern  Roman  or  Byzanine  Emperors.  But  in  spite  of  the 
numerous  privileges  lavished  on  its  church  by  Justinian  and  his  succes- 
sors, it  fell  rapidly  into  decay.  The  Lomhard.s  razed  the  town  of  Classis 
to  the  ground,  and  in  751  their  duke  Aistnlf  expelled  Eutycliins,  the 
last  exarch,  and  took  possession  of  Ravenna.  Shortly  afterwards,  how- 
ever, it  was  captured  by  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks  (p.  299),  and  handed 
over  to  the  pope,  along  with  the  whole  of  the  former  exarchate  (755). 
The  papal  rule  was  at  first  entirely  nominal,    for   tlic   archbishop.s,   wl\o 
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ahsumud  the  title  uf  exarchs,  also  succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters 
of  a  great  part  of  the  Romagna.  At  a  later  period  Ravenna  was  usually 
to  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  German  emperors.  In  1297  the  &hibellino 
Polentani  family,  of  whom  favourable  mention  is  made  by  Dante,  ob- 
tained the  supreme  power,  and  in  1318  they  added  also  the  title  of  duke. 
In  1441  Ravenna  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Venetians,  under  whom 
its  prosperity  materially  increased;  in  1509  it  was  conquered  by  Pope 
Jnlivs  II.;  and  in  1512,  after  the  battle  of  Ravenna  fp.  506),  it  was 
plundered  by  the  victorious  French  army  and  lost  its  prosperity  for  ever. 
Thenceforward  until  1797,  and  again  in  1815-60,  it  belonged  to  the  States 
of  the  Chnrch.  In  Aug.,  1849,  Garibaldi  found  refuge  at  Ravenna  from 
the  pursuing  Austrians,  while  his  wife  Anita  succumbed  to  the  fatigues 
of  the  flight. 

Lord  Byron,  who  preferred  Ravenna  to  all  the  other  towns  of  Italy, 
and  was  influenced  in  some  measure  by  his  intimacy  with  the  Countess 
Guiccioli,  a  member  of  the  Gamba  family  of  Ravenna,  spent  two  years 
here  (June,  1819,  to  October,  1821)  in  the  Palazzo  Rasponi,  now  the  Hotel 
Byron  (tablet;  p.  493). 

The  only  Roman  remains  at  Ravenna  are  the  foundatinn-walls  of  the 
Porta  Aurea  (PI.  A,  B,  6),  hut  in  the  history  of  Early  Christian  Art 
of  the  5-8th  centuries  it  is  the  most  important  place  in  Italy  next  to  Rome 
(comp.  p.  xxxviii).  Most  of  the  other  Italian  cities  fell  into  decay  after 
the  barbarian  invasion,  but  Ravenna  saw  new  and  imposing  structures 
rising  in  her  midst  at  that  period.  The  early-Christian  buildings  of  Ra- 
venna, which,  like  those  of  Venice,  are  built  upon  piles,  belong  to  two 
different  periods,  the  first  being  that  of  Honorius  and  his  sister  Galla 
Placidia,  402-450  (San  Vittore,  San  Giovanni  Evangelista,  SanV  Agata, 
Santa  C'roce,  MausnJei/m  of  Galla  Placidia,  Archiepiscnpal  CJiapel,  and 
Baptistery  of  the  Orthodox) ;  the  second  a  Gothic  period  from  493  to  about 
539  (Cathedral  of  the  Arians  or  Sa7iV  ApoUinare  Nuovo,  Spiritn  Santo, 
Baptistery  of  the  Arians  or  Santa  3Iaria  in  Cosmedin,  the  Palace  and 
Mausoleum  of  Theodoric,  San  Vitale,  and  SanV  ApoUinare  in  Classe, 
the  last  two,  however,  not  completed  until  the  Byzantine  period).  The 
palaces  and  basilicas  of  Ravenna  differ  from  the  Roman  in  being  built 
of  materials  expressly  brought  for  the  purpose  from  the  quarries  of  Istria 
and  not  from  other  buildings.  Here,  as  at  Constantinople,  at  that  time 
also  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  architectural  activity,  the  traveller  will  ob- 
serve how  the  capitals  of  the  columns  were  gradually  remodelled  and  a 
new  style  of  ornamentation  introduced.  The  round  arch  is  consistently 
used  with,  in  many  cases,  corresponding  articulation  on  the  external 
walls  (San  Vittore,  Baptistery  of  the  Orthodox,  Sant' ApoUinare  in 
Classe).  This  last  feature  appears  also  in  Diocletian's  buildings  atSalona. 
The  rich  mosaic  decorations  of  the  buildings  of  the  earlier  period  and 
the  sarcophagus-sculptures  since  the  period  of  Galla  Placidia  betray  the 
influence  of  artists  from  North  Africa,  who  had  fled  hither  from  the 
Vandals;  while  in  the  Mausoleum  of  Theodoric  recent  critics  claim  to 
detect  the  earliest  contact  of  antique  art  with  isolated  elements  of  Ger- 
manic decoration.  San  Vitale,  the  first  purely  'Ryzaritine  building  on 
Italian  soil,  connects  Constantinople  with  the  domed  structures  of  Lom- 
bardy,  such  as  San  Lorenzo  in  Milan  and  the  old  Cathedral  of  Brescia. 
The  Palace  of  Theodoric  seems  to  have  served  as  a  model  for  the  palaces 
of  the  Carloving-ian  emperors  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Ingelheim.  And  the 
Palace  of  the  Exarchs,  the  final  link  in  this  long  chain  of  development, 
exhibits  early-Romanesque  features.  Even  the  round  campanili  peculiar 
to  Ravenna,  which  begin  to  appear  about  the  middle  of  the  9th  cent.(?), 
art-,  like  the  crypts,  already  early-mediseval  in  structure. 

From  the  station  (PI.  Gr,  3),  in  front  of  which  rises  a  monnment 
to  the  Italian  patriot  Luigi  Carlo  Farini  (p.  433),  we  pass  the 
Piazza  Anita  Grarihaldi,  with  the  church  of  — 
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San  Giovanni  Evangelista  (PI.  F,  4),  erected  in  424  by  the 
Empress  Galla  Placidia  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  during  a 
voyage  from  Constantinople,  but  almost  wholly  rebuilt  in  1747, 
except  the  tower  (11th  and  14th  cent.).  The  court  in  front  has  re- 
tained the  form  of  the  ancient  atrium.  The  reliefs  above  the  beauti- 
ful portal  of  the  Gothic  vestibule  (1316)  refer  to  the  foundation  of 
the  chui'ch. 

The  Interior  (if  closed,  knock  at  the  door),  with  its  unpleasing  harrel- 
vaulting,  consists  of  nave  and  aisles  borne  by  twentv-four  antique 
columns.  The  pavement  has  been  raised  about  6  ft.  The  vaiiltinp  of 
the  4tli  chapel  on  the  left  is  adorned  with  frescoes  (retouched)  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  with  their  symbols  above  them,  and  tlie  four  Latin  fathers 
of  the  church,  SS.  Gregory,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Jerome,  by  Giotto 
(who  had  come  to  Ravenna  between  1317  and  1320  on  a  visit  to  his  friend 
Dante).  In  the  closed  chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew  (left  of  choir)  are  re- 
mains of  a  rude  Mosaic  Pavement  of  1213,  representing  scenes  from  the 
Fourth  Crusade.  The  modern  crypt  contains  the  ancient  altar  of  the 
church  (5th  cent.). 

We  cross  the  Corso  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  (p.  502)  and  proceed 
straight  on  through  the  Via  Luigi  Carlo  Farini  (with  the  Baptistery 
of  the  Arians  and  the  Spirito  Santo  on  the  right,  p.  502)  to  the  — 
Piazza  Vittokio  Emanuele  (PI.  D,  4),  the  centre  of  the  town. 
In  front  of  the  Palazzo  Miinicipale  (PI.  16;  built  in  1681),  in  this 
piazza,  rise  two  lofty  Columns  erected  byPietro  Lombardi  (p.  350) 
in  1483  for  the  Venetian  government,  bearing  statues  of  SS.  Apol- 
linaris  and  Vitalis  (1640).  Adjoining  is  a  Colonnade  of  eight  co- 
lumns of  granite,  perhaps  a  fragment  of  the  church  of  Sant'  Andrea 
dei  Goti  (p.  503).  Theodoric's  monogram  is  discernible  on  four  of 
the  capitals. 

From  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  piazza  we  cross  the  Piazza  Dante 
Alighieri  (PI.  D,  4)  to  the  Via  Dante  Alighieri  (PI.  D,  4,  5),  in  which 
stands  a  modernized  Palace  of  the  Polenfani  (PI.  11;  D,  5),  near 
another  (PI.  12)  at  the  "W.  end  of  the  Via  Guido  da  Polenta. 

v-Here  is  also  Dante's  Tomb  (PI.  23,  D  5;  adm.  9-12  &  3-5). 
The  poet  died  at  'Ravenna,  where  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Guido 
da  Polenta,  on  13th  Sept.,  1321,  at  the  age  of  56,  and  was  tempor- 
arily interred  in  the  narthex  of  the  church  of  San  Francesco. 

In  1482  Bernardo  Bembo,  the  Venetian  governor  (father  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Cardinal  Bembo),  caused  a  mausoleum  to  be  erected  from  designs 
by  Pietro  Lombardi,  but  it  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1780  by  CamiJIo 
Morif/ia.  It  is  a  square  structure  with  a  dome,  embellished  with  med- 
allions of  the  poet's  teachers  and  patrons  (Virgil,  Brunetto  Latini,  Can 
Grande  della  Scala,  and  Guido  da  Polenta);  opposite  the  entrance  is  a 
half-length  relief  of  Dante,  above  Ihe  sarcophagus,  a  marble  urn  in 
which  now  contains  the  poet's  remains.  The  epitaph  was  composed  by 
ner)).   Canaccin  in  13.57:  — 

Jura  Mnnarchltc,  Superos,  Phleqethnnta  lacitsqiie 
Ltistrando  cecini,  voliienmt  fata  qnon.^qiie, 
Sed  quia  pars  cessit  melinrihus  hospita  caatrls, 
AfH)ctnremqiie  S'lum  pctHt  felicior  astris, 
Hie  clatidnr  Dantes,  vatriis  extorris  ab  oris, 
Quern  gennit  parvi  Floi-entia  mater  amoria. 
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A  few  paces  farther  ou,  in  the  Via  Ant.  Santi  (PI.  D,  5),  is  the 
so-called  ISepolcreto  di  Braccioforte,  a  small  court  with  eleven 
early -Christian  sarcophagi,  some  of  which,  however,  were  found 
elsewhere.  The  largest  (4th  cent.)  has  a  representation  of  Christ 
between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with  the  Annunciation  and  Visitation 
at  the  sides.  —  Adjoining,  in  the  Piazza  Byron,  rises  the  church  of  — 

San  Francesco  (PI.  D,  5),  formerly  San  Fietro  Maggiore, 
founded  by  St.  Petrus  Chrysologus  (p.  493),  but  entirely  mod- 
ernized (1793)  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  and  the  crypt.  The 
narthex  was  removed  in  1660.  The  church  belonged  to  the  i>ancis- 
cans  from  1261  to  1810. 

The  iNTERiOK  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  with  22  columns  of  coloured 
marble.  Unpleasing  modern  ceiling.  At  the  entrance  are  several  ancient 
tombstones;  on  the  right  that  of  Ostasio  da  Polenta,  of  1396;  on  the  left 
that  of  Enrico  Alfleri,  who  died  in  1405,  at  the  age  of  92,  as  general  of 
the  Franciscans,  below  which  is  a  Christian  sarcophagus  (3rd  cent.  ?j,  with 
a  relief  of  the  youthful  Christ  as  ruler  of  the  world,  with  eight  Apostles. 
—  In  the  chapel  on  the  right  of  the  choir  is  an  early-Christian  sarcophagus 
(ca.  300  ?j,  used  for  the  interment  of  BLshop  Liberius  111.  (374-378J.  At 
the  end  of  the  left  aisle  is  the  fine  Renaissance  monument  of  Luffo 
Numai,  by  Tovim.  Flamberti  (1509J.  The  crypt  (lOth  cent.  ?J  is  generally, 
under  water. 

Sant'  Agata  (PL  D,  6 ;  entrance  Via  Giuseppe  Mazzini  46 ;  if 
closed,  ring  at  No.  48),  a  little  to  the  S.,  a  basilica  consisting  of 
nave  and  aisles  with  an  inner  vestibule,  dates  originally  from  the 
oth  cenc.  but  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  including  the  round  cam- 
panile, in  1476-94.  In  1893  it  was  restored  in  the  original  style. 
It  contains  beautiful  antique  marble  columns  and  an  ancient  ambo, 
or  pulpit,  shaped  like  the  hollowed  drum  of  a  column. 

The  short  Via  Gasparo  Pignata  leads  hence  to  the  W.  to  the 
Via  Alfredo  Baccarini,  No.  5  in  which  (on  the  left)  is  the  secularized 
Camaldulensian  monastery  of  Classe,  built  in  1515  et  seq.  by 
the  monks  of  Sant'  Apollinare  in  Classe  Fuori.  It  now  contains 
the  Museum  (PI.  D,  6),  which  is  about  to  be  transferred  to  the  clois- 
ters of  San  "Vitale  (p.  500),  and  the  Library  (PI.  C,  D,  6). 

On  the  groundfloor  is  the  Museo  Nazionale  (adm.  on  week-days  9-3, 
Sun.  &  holidays  9-12,  free;  no  cataloguoj.    Director,  Dr.  Giusejjpe  Gerola. 

We  first  enter  the  fine  Cloisters,  built  by  Giulio  Morelii  of  Florence 
in  1620,  which  contain  Greek,  Etruscan,  Roman,  and  Byzantine  inscrip- 
tions and  fragments  of  Roman  buildings  and  statues.  E.  Walk:  229.  Re- 
lief representing  the  Apotheosis  of  Augustus;  fragment  of  the  same  work, 
with  procession  of  sacrificial  animals;  295,  296.  Capital  and  fragment  of 
the  cotfered  ceiling  of  the  Porta  Aurca  (p.  495j,  pulled  down  in  1582.  N. 
Walk:  64.  Tomb-relief  of  the  Longidiena  family;  21,  23.  Fragment  of  a 
Hellenistic  relief  of  Amphion  and  Zethos,  in  the  style  of  the  reliefs  at 
the  Pal.  Spada  in  Rome.  —  We  now  enter  (to  the  right)  the  Vestibulb 
OF  THE  Refectory,  with  a  bust  of  Pope  Innocent  X.  by  Bernini.  —  In 
the  Refectory  are  old  furniture,  a  collection  of  coins  and  medals,  and  a 
fresco  of  the  Wedding  at  Cana,  by  Liica  Lonijhi  (1580J. 

In  the  CoRKiDOR  leading  to  the  church  are  architectural  fragments, 
inscriptions,  and  mosaics  from  the  churches  of  Ravenna;  early-Roman- 
esque terracotta  ornaments;  Renaissance  terracotta  cornice.  Also  a  num- 
ber of  early-Christian  sarcophagi:  31.  Sarcophagus  of  the  3rd  cent.,  still 
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with  some  pagan  representations;  47.  Christ  in  glory  with  SS.  Paul  and 
Peter  (3rd  cent.  ?),  533.  Christ  in  the  attitude  of  blessing,  Raising  of  La- 
zarus, Daniel  in  the  lions'  den  (5th  cent.).  —  In  an  adjoining  room  is  a 
wnoden  window-frame  from  Sant'  Apollinare  in  Classe  Fuori  (6th  cent.). 

The  old  Convent  Church  of  San  Romualdo,  restored  by  Luca  Danesi 
in  the  baroque  style  in  1630,  contains  early-Christian,  Byzantine,  mcdise- 
val,  and  Renaissance  sculptures  in  marble.  Also,  651.  Pietro  Braccio, 
Seated  figure  of  Pope  Clement  XII.  (1738),  transferred  hither  from  the 
Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  in  1867.  —  Adjacent  are  small  and  tasteful  Clois- 
ters, brought  from  Santa  Maria  in  Porto  in  1886,  and  containing  some 
Roman  terracottas. 

The  former  Sacristt  contains  the  main  part  of  the  collections.  In 
the  middle,  Case  1.  Parts  of  a  Byzantine  set  of  jewels,  found  in  1877  in 
the  crypt  of  San  Francesco;  remains  of  a  costly  suit  of  gold  armour (V), 
probably  Theodoric's,  found  in  the  Darsena  in  1854.  Case  2.  Works  in 
ivory,  including  an  early-Christian  diptych  from  San  Michele  in  Murano 
(6th  cent.).  On  the  walls:  embroidery  (including  the  Velo  di  Classe,  of 
the  9th  cent.,  withp  ortraits  of  bishops  of  Verona),  wood-carvings,  bronzes, 
fine  majolica,  terracottas,  etc.  —  A  Side  Room  contains  Egyptian,  early 
Italic,  and  Roman  antiquities;  municipal  seal  of  the  15th  cent,  showing 
the  double-towered  Porta  Aurea. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  Biblioteca  Comunale  (admission  daily, 
10-2,  except  on  Sun.:  closed  Sept.  Ist-I5th),  founded  in  1707,  containing 
80,000  vols,  (including  760  incunal)ula)  and  800  MSS.  Among  the  latter 
are  the  celebrated  MS.  of  Aristojihanes  of  the  11th  cent.;  one  of  Dante 
of  1369;  letters  of  Cicero  of  the  15th  cent.;  prayer-book  of  3Iary  Stuart, 
with  miniatures ;  Visitors'  Book  from  the  Tomb  of  Dante.  The  rare 
editions  include  the  Decretals  of  Boniface  VIII.,  printed  by  Fust  at 
Mayeuce  in  1165.  Here  is  shown  also  the  chest  (rediscovered  in  1865) 
in  which  the  bones  of  Dante  were  preserved  since  1677  (see  p.  496). 

The  Toiver,  which  is  used  as  a  meteorological  observatory,  afford.s  a 
fine  panorama. 

In  the  same  street,  No.  3,  is  the  Accad^mia  di  Belle  Arti 
(PI.  D,  5),  founded  in  1827  (open  9-2,  Sun.  &  holidays  9-11 ;  ring  at 
the  gate,  50  c;  director,  V.  Gitaccima?mi). 

Ground  Floor.  Plaster  casts  ;  two  Roman  mosaics  ;  53.  Thorvahlscn, 
Bust  of  St.  Apollinaris  (p.  506). 

First  Floor.  At  the  entrance,  *Monument  with  recumbent  statue  of 
Guidarello  Guidarelli  (d.  1501),  by  TuUio  Lomhardi  (head  from  a  death- 
mask).  The  rooms  straight  on  contain  unimportant  paintings  and  a  col- 
lection of  arms  (16-l(th  cent.);  in  the  last  room,  Canova,  Endymion 
(plaster).  —  We  return  to  the  entrance  and  pass  through  a  narrow  corridor 
to  Room  I.,  in  which  is.  a  large  Roman  mosaic  found  in  1875  at  Sant' 
Apollinare  in  Classe.  Paintings:  Nice.  RondinelU,  6.  Madonna  with  SS. 
Jerome  aud  Catharine,  7.  Madonna  ami  saints;  16.  Luca  Longhi,  Nativity  ; 
35.  Carlo  Cignani,  St.  Benedict :  33.  Oiiercino,  St.  Romualdus.  —  Room  II. 
102.  Qiov.  Batt.  i[/t/.?i  (pupil  of  Vcrrocchio),  Madonna;  portraits  hy  Luca 
Longhi.  —  Room  III.    32.  Al.  Tiarini,  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

The  short  Vicolo  Ginanni  next  leads  us  to  the  W.  to  the  Piazza 
.h'civescovado,  No.  1  in  wliicli,  ou  the  left,  is  the  Archiepiscopal 
Palace  (Palazzo  Arcivescovile ;  PI.  C,  5),  restored  at  the  end  of 
tin;  16th  century.  On  the  first  floor  are  a  small  Museum  and  the 
Cappella  di  San  Pier  Crisoloqo  (p.  493),  a  square  vaulted  chamber 
of  the  5th  cent,  (fee  30-50  c.).' 

The  Hala  Lapidaria,  or  anteroom,  contains  the  Museum  :  ancient  and 
early -mediaeval  inscriptions;  fragments  of  Roman  and  early -Christian 
sarcophagi,    including  the    mutilated  Barcophagu.s  of  Seda  (d.  541),    Theo- 
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doric's  chamberlain;  Roman  torso  in  porphyry;  *Relief  with  childreu,  a 
fragment  of  the  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Neptune  (p.  501) ;  the  cope  of  the 
canonized  bishop  St.  Johannes  Angeloptes  (?),  perhaps  dating  from  the 
9th  century. 

The  chapel  is  adorned  with  ancient  Mosaics;  in  the  arches,  saints; 
in  the  centre,  on  the  groining,  four  angels  holding  the  monogram  of  Christ; 
under  them  the  symljols  of  the  four  Evangelists;  in  the  centre  of  the 
arch,  Christ  as  a  young  man  without  beard.  The  so-called  Throne  of  the 
canonized  Archbishop  Maximian  (546-552),  in  the  case  to  the  right,  is  more 
probably  an  Egyptian  seat  (6th  cent.?)  presented  by  Pietro  Orseolo  II., 
Doge  of  Venice,  to  the  Emp.  Otho  IH.  in  1001  and  brought  by  the  latter 
to  Ravenna.  The  throne  is  adorned  with  reliefs  in  ivory,  representing 
John  the  Baptist  in  the  centre  in  front,  the  four  Evangelists  on  the  right 
and  left,  the  history  of  Joseph  (in  ten  graphic  reliefs)  at  the  sides,  and 
the  life  of  Christ  on  the  back,  in  7  (originally  16)  scenes.  The  scenes  are 
surrounded  with  charming  ornamentation  (animals  in  rich  foliage,  includ- 
ing two  jerboas,  characteristic  of  the  desert). 

The  archiepiscopal  Archives  comprise  about  11,000  documents  on 
parchment. 

A  few  paces  to  the  N.W.,  adjoining  the  Cathedral,  is  the  — 
*Bapti8tery  of  the  Orthodox  {Battistero  degli  Ortodossi; 
PI.  0,  5),  orSan  Giovanni  in  Fonte,  an  octagonal  brick  structure, 
with  a  cupola  constructed  of  clay -vessels.  According  to  Corrado 
Ricci  this  was  originally  part  of  a  Roman  bath,  converted  to  Chris- 
tian uses  by  Archbp.  Neon  (449-452).  The  building  was  restored 
in  1865-85.    Custodian,  Via  del  Battistero  2  (fee  30  c). 

The  IsTERiOE,  the  pavement  of  which  has  been  raised  nearly  10  ft., 
contains  two  arcades,  one  above  the  other,  the  lower  one  with  four  semi- 
circular recesses.  The  ^Mosaics  of  the  5th  cent,  (partly  restored)  are 
among  the  best  and  most  ancient  at  Ravenna.  On  the  lower  part  of  the 
walls  is  golden  foliage  on  a  blue  ground,  witli  figures  of  prophets  (?)  at 
the  corners.  In  the  cupola  is  the  Baptism  of  Christ  -(the  head  of  Christ 
with  a  beard  is  a  later  restoration)  with  the  river-god  of  the  Jordan  on 
a  gold  ground  and  the  twelve  Apostles  on  a  blue  ground.  Under  these 
runs  a  broad  frieze,  on  which,  between  the  groups  of  light  columns,  are 
represented  alternately  marble  screens  and  thrones  with  cushions  and 
crosses,  and  chairs  and  altars  with  the  open  books  of  the  gospels.  The 
upper  arcades  of  the  wall  are  adorned  with  sixteen  crude  figures  of  pro- 
phets (?)  and  architectonic  enrichments,  in  stucco.  The  large  font  in 
white  marble  and  porphyry  is  of  the  16th  cent.,  but  its  parapet  is  ancient. 

In  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  stand  a  Granite  Column  of  1605 
nnd  the  — 

Cathedral  (PL  C,  5)  of  SanV  Orso.  or  Basilica  Ursiana,  built 
iu  f734-44  iirthe  baroque  style  by  Gianfrancesco  Buonamici  on 
the  site  of  a  church  founded  by  Bishop  Ursus  (d.  396).  The  present 
building  consists  of  nave  and  aisles  with  transept,  surmounted  by 
a  dome  (rebuilt  in  1780-82)  above  the  crossing.  The  campanile 
and  the  (inaccessible)  crypt  are  the  only  relics  of  the  ancient  church, 
which  was  the  oldest  and  finest  in  Ravenna. 

Ikterior.  2nd  chapel  on  the  right:  sarcophagus  of  the  canonized  bishop 
Elxupeiantins  (425-432),  in  which  also  the  bones  of  St.  Maximian  (see  above) 
were  deposited  in  1809.  —  In  the  S.  Transept  is  the  ehapel  of  the  Ma- 
donna del  Sudore,  built  in  16.30-59  and  containing  two  early-Chrisiiau 
marble  sarcophagi :  one,  the  so-called  Rinaldo  Sarcophagus,  with  Christ  as 
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a  young  man  enthroned  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  (ca.  300?),  after- 
wards used  for  the  remains  of  the  canonized  Archbishop  Rainaldus  (d.  1312), 
the  other  said  to  be  that  of  St.  Barbatian,  confessor  of  Galla  Placidia.  — 
In  the  Choir,  to  the  right,  is  the  Croce  di  Sant'  Affnello,  a  silver  cross, 
originally  Romanesque  but  freely  restored  in  the  16th  and  18th  cent.,  with 
portraits  of  37  bishops  and  3  archbishops.  —  In  the  Ambulatory,  on  each 
side,  are  several  marble  slabs  with  figures  of  animals,  birds,  and  fishes, 
dating  from  the  6th  cent.,  being  fragments  of  a  pulpit  ('ambo')  erected 
by  Archbishop  Agncllus  (556-569),  with  the  inscription  'Servus  Christi 
Agnellus  episcopus  hunc  pyrgum  fecit'.  To  the  left  are  choir -screen 
panels  of  the  5th  centnrv.  —  In  the  lunette  above  the  entrance  to  the 
sacristy,  to  the  right,  *Elijah  in  the  desert,  fed  by  the  angel,  a  fresco  by 
Quidn  Reni.  —  In  the  Sacristy  is  an  Easter  Calendar  from  532  to  626.  — 
The  chapsl  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  fl612)  in  the  N.  Transept  contains  the 
Shower  of  Manna,  also  by  Quido  Reni;  the  frescoes  on  the  ceiling,  Christ 
in  glory,  are  by  his  pupils. 

"We  now  proceed  to  the  N.E.  by  the  Via  Gioacchino  Easponi  to 
the  Piazza  Venti  Settemhre  (PI.  C,  D,  4),  in  which  rises  a  Granite 
Column  of  1609,  and  thence  to  the  N.  by  the  Via  Cavour  to  the 
chnrch  of  San  Domenico  (PI.  C,  3,  4),  fonnded  in  1269  and  rebuilt 
by  G.  B.  Contini  in  1699-1703;  it  is  adorned  with  four  paintings 
by  N.  Rondinelli. 

The  Via  Cavour  ends  to  the  "W.  at  the  Porta  Adriana  (PI.  B,  3), 
restored  in  1582.  —  A  little  to  the  S.W.,  at  the  end  of  the  Via 
Giarabattista  Barbiani,  is  the  picturesque  little  church  of  Santi 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  (PI.  B,  3,  4),  of  ancient  foundation  but  rebuilt 
by  Dom.  Barbiani  in  1758;  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  belongs  to 
the  original  edifice.  An  ambo  of  596  in  the  interior  resembles  that 
in  the  cathedral  (see  above).  —  To  the  N.  of  the  Via  Cavour,  at  the 
I'nd  of  the  Via  Cesare  Grossi,  rises  the  church  of  — 

**San'Vitale  (PI.  C,  2,  3),  an  outwardly  unadorned  brick  edi- 
fice, bofruii,  during  Theodoric's  lifetime,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Julian  us  Argentaritis  ('the  treasurer')  by  Archbp.  Ecclesius 
(521-534)  on  the  spot  where  St.  Vitalis  suffered  martyrdom,  but  not 
consecrated  until  547  (by  St.  Maximian).  The  church  is  an  octa- 
gonal domed  structure  in  the  Byzantine  style  (38  yds.  in  diameter), 
with  a  choir -apse,  three -sided  on  the  exterior  and  round  in  the 
interior,  and  two  circular  chapels.  The  vestibule  adjoining  the 
church  obliquely  on  the  W.  side  was  originally  flanked  by  two 
staircase-towers,  of  which  that  on  the  S.  was  replaced  at  an  early 
date  by  a  campanile,  restored  in  1688.  Visitors  ring  at  the  irou 
ijate  (fee  50  c,  inclnding  the  Mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia). 

The  Interior,  remodelled  in  1530-40,  was  restored  by  C'orrado  Ricci 
in  1898-1902  and  freed  from  inappropriate  additions,  with  the  exception 
of  the  baroque  frescoes  in  the  dome.  It  is  divided  by  eight  massive  pil- 
lars into  a  central  space  and  a  surrounding  ambulatory.  Between  the 
pillars  are  semicircular  niches  with  pairs  of  columns  and  round  arches, 
openinff  below  on  the  ambulatory  and  above  on  the  gallery  (Matronoeum, 
see  p.  501).  The  transition  from  the  walls  to  the  dome  is  effected  by 
means  of  spherical  pendnntivcs,  as  is  the  case  also  in  the  contemporary 
churcli  of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus  at  Constantinople,  which  is,  moreover, 
;illiod  in  ground-plan.     The  dome   is   constructed  of  two  rows  of  earthen 
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vessels.  Each  of  its  windows  is  flividpfl  by  a  miilHon  into  two  ronnd- 
arohed  lights.  The  lower  parts  of  the  pillars  are  still  incrusted  with  their 
original  coatine  of  rare  marble  f'Affricano').  The  upper  columns  have 
comnosite  capitals,  the  lower  cnliimTis  basket-canitals,  all  displavinR  rich 
plaited -work  ornamentation.  The  arches  rise  from  imposts.  The  pave- 
ment has  been  raised  abont  2>/2  ft.  in  the  course  of  centuries. 

The  Choir  Apse  is  adorned  with  Mnsaics  of  the  period  of  the  Exar- 
chate (a  memorial  of  the  Byzantine  conquest),  admirable  in  colour  but 
far  inferior  in  style  to  those  of  earlier  date  in  the  Baptistery  of  the 
Orthodox  (v-  499)  and  in  the  Mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia  (see  below): 
Christ  enthroned  on  the  srlobe,  aneels  on  both  sides;  on  the  left  St.  Vi- 
talis,  and  on  the  riffht  St.  Ecclesius  with  the  church  itself.  Below,  (\.) 
Eiup.  Justinian  with  the  Arehhp.  Maximian  and  attendants,  and  (r.)  the 
Empress  Theodora  with  the  ladies  of  her  court,  both  presenting-  offerinars. 
Above  these,  under  the  windows,  are  represented  Jerusalem  fon  the  left) 
and  Bethlehem  Ton  the  rieht).  Above,  on  the  walls  of  the  ambulatory, 
the  four  Evangrelists  sittine,  with  Old  Testament  scenes  beneath :  on  the 
left,  in  the  centre,  the  three  ansrels  entertained  bv  Abraham,  Sarah  at 
the  door,  and  sacrifice  of  Isaac:  beside  it,  to  the  rig-ht.  Mo.ses  receiving- 
the  Tables  of  the  Law.  to  the  left,  Jeremiah.  On  the  riffht,  in  the  central 
scene,  the  blond-sacrificc  of  Abel  and  the  bloodies.^  offering-  of  Melchise- 
dech;  beside  it,  to  the  left,  Moses  as  a  shepherd  and  Cabove)  Moses  put- 
tine  off  his  shoes  before  the  burning  bush,  to  the  right,  Isaiah.  In  the 
arcbwav,  busts  of  Christ  (repainted),  the  Apostles,  and  SS.  Gervasius  and 
Protasius,  sons  of  St.  Vitalis.  The  beautiful  Altar  of  translucent  oriental 
alabaster,  intended  to  be  illumined  by  lights  placed  within  it,  was  recon- 
structed in  1898,  —  At  the  entrance  to  the  choir-apse,  two  Roman  *EeJief's 
from  a  frieze  in  a  temple  of  Neptune,  representing  .his  throne  with  three 
putti  holding  shells  and  tridents. 

In  the  AsfBULATORY,  whirh  was  adorned  in  1902-3  with  antique  marble 
slabs,  are  placed  two  early-Christian  sarcophagi.  —  In  the  X.  tower  are 
traces  of  the  old  winding-staircase  that  led  to  the  "Women's  Gallery  (Ma- 
tmnmum).  The  gallery  is  now  reached  by  a  modern  staircase  in  the 
S.W.  angle  of  the  church  (applv  to  the  sacristan),  behind  a  vault  with 
Byzantine  ornaments  in  stucco  (fith  cent.).  In  the  gallery  are  two  'pozzi 
tesornri',  hiding-places  for  the  church  treasures  in  time  of  need. 

The  Cappella  Sancta  Sanctorum  (restored  in  1904).  to  the  right  of  the 
choir,  nnw  contains  an  earlv-Christian  sarcophagus  of  the  3rd  cent.,  with 
reliefs  (Diniel  in  the  lions'  den.  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Raising-  of  La- 
zarus), afterwards  used  as  the  tomb  of  the  Greek  Exarch  Isaac  (d.  641). 
The  remains  of  ancient  glass  also  may  be  noticed. 

Bevond  the  court  of  San  Vitale  lies  the  — 

*Maue9leum  of  Galla  Placidia  (PI.  24;  C,  2),  now  Santi 
Naznnn  e  Celsn,  foimded  about  440  by  that  empress  (p.  494) 
beside  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  (p.  502).  The  mausoleum  also  is 
in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  49  ft.  lonff,  41  ft.  broad,  with  barrel- 
vaulting  and  a  dome.    On  the  exterior  walls  are  blind  arcades. 

The  Intertor,  the  pavement  of  which  is  about  5  ft.  above  the  original 
level,  was  restored  in  1899-1902  and  lined  with  costly  marble  slabs.  It  is 
adorned  with  beautiful  *3frisnic8  on  a  dark  blue  ground  :  in  the  dome,  a 
Latin  cross  between  the  .symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists;  in  the  four 
arches,  eight  Apostles,  between  whom  are  doves  drinking  out  of  a  vase: 
under  the  vaulting  of  the  rieht  and  left  transept  are  the  other  four 
Apostles  in  gilded  mosaic:  beside  them  in  the  lunettes  are  stags  at  a 
spring.  Over  the  door  is  *Christ  as  a  young  shepherd,  with  long  hair; 
opposite  is  the  triumnh  of  Christian  faith,  with  St.  Lawrence  (d.  ca.  258) 
on  the  way  to  the  stake,  and  an  adjacent  cabinet  containing  the  gospels. 
—  Behind  is  the  large  marble  Sarcophagi's  of  GalJa  Placidia  (d.  450: 
gutted  by  fire  in  1577),  in  which,  according  to  a  mediaeval  tradition,  the 
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empress  was  interred  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  *Sarcopha(rns  with  the 
three  lambs  (Christ  and  SS.  Peter  and  Panl)  in  the  garden  of  Paradise  is 
said  to  be  that  of  the  emperor  Constantins  III. ;  while  the  third  passes 
for  the  sarcophagus  of  Honoriiis  or  Valentiiiian  III. 

The  cliurch  of  Santa  Maria  Maqgiore  (PI.  7 ;  C,  3),  founded 
by  Archbp.  Ecclesius  (p.  500),  nearly  opposite  San  Vitale,  was 
rebuilt  in  1671,  the  only  relics  of  the  original  church  being  the 
columns  and  the  campanile. 

The  basilica  of  Santa  Croce  (Tl.  2;  C,  2),  built  near  her  palace 
as  a  court  church  by  Galla  Placidia,  was  the  first  church  in  Ravenna 
to  have  a  transept.  In  1602  the  anterior  portion  was  pulled  down 
to  make  way  for  a  new  street. 

The  Via  Pietro  Alighieri  leads  to  the  E.  from  Santa  Croce  to 
the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Battista  (PI.  D,  3),  erected  by  Ba- 
duarius  for  Galla  Placidia  (?)  but  almost  entirely  rebuilt  after 
1683  by  Pietro  Grossi.  The  substructures  of  the  tower  and  the 
interior  columns  belong  to  the  original  church.  —  A  little  to  the 
S.W.,  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Girolamo  Rossi,  is  the  Torre  Comunale 
(PI.  26;  D,  3),  a  tower  of  the  11th  or  12th  century. 

We  turn  to  the  E.  by  the  Via  Paolo  Costa  and  then  take  the  second 
turning  on  the  right  (Vicolo  degli  Ariani)  to  reach  the  church  of  — 

Splrito  Santo  (PI.  E,  3,  4),  or  San  Teodoro,  erected  by 
Theodoric  for  the  Arian  bishops,  but  rebuilt  in  the  16th  century. 
It  is  aflat-roofed  basilica,  with  a  vestibule  and  a  Renaissance  portal, 
and  is  adorned  with  fourteen  marble  columns  in  the  interior.  In 
the  1st  chapel  on  the  left  is  the  ancient  pulpit.  —  The  sacristan 
(in  the  house  No.  8)  keeps  also  the  key  of  the  adjacent  — 

Baptistery  of  the  Arians,  afterwards  the  oratory  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Cosmedin  (PI.  E,  4).  This  was  originally  the  octagonal 
hall  of  a  Roman  bathing- establishment  (comp.  the  Baptistery  of 
the  Orthodox,  p.  499),  which  occupied  also  the  adjoining  house  (Casa 
di  Droedone,  with  Arian  crosses  built  into  its  walls). 

The  octagonal  dome  is  adorned  with  Mosaics  of  the  (ith  cent,  ffreely 
restored):  in  the  centre.  Baptism  of  Christ;  on  the  left,  tlie  river-god  of 
tlie  Jordan,  surrounded  by  the  Apostles.  The  present  pavement  is  about 
7  ft.  above  the  original  level. 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  Via  Girol.  Rossi  is  the  basilica  of  San 
Vittore  (Pl.D,  2),  erected  for  this  Milanese  saint  by  Honorius  (?), 
probably  the  oldest  existing  church  in  Ravenna.  On  the  exterior* 
walls  are  blind  arcades.  The  interior,  modernized  in  the  16th  cent, 
and  restored  in  the  original  style  in  1906-7  (tower  and  painting  of 
the  choir-apse  modern  i,  contains  the  antique  sal-cophagus  of  C.  Sosius 
Julianua,  a  physician. 

The  CoRso  GiFSEPPE  Garibaldi  (PI.  E,  F,  2-6)  traverses  a  quarter 
of  the  town  that  sprang  up  under  the  Ostrogoths.  To  the  E.  of  it 
are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Rocca  di  Brancahone  (PI.  F,  1,  2), 
it  citadel  built  after  1457  by  the  Venetians  with  material  yielded  by 
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the  church  of  Sant'  Andrea  dei  Goti  and  a  j^alace  of  the  Polentani. 
In  its  turn  it  supplied  building- material  for  the  convent  of  Olasse 
and  for  the  Ponte  JMuovo  (p.  5U5). 

About  V2  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  Porta  Serrafa  (PI.  D,  E,  1,  2), 
the  N.  town-gate,  restored  in  1585,  beyond  the  railway  and  the 
custodian's  house  (fee  50  c),  in  the  N.E.  suburb  at  one  time  rich 
in  churches,  is  the  *Mausoleum  of  Theodorie  the  Great  (PI. 
G,  1),  or  /Santa  Maria  deiia  Hotonda,  as  it  was  called  after  the 
remains  of  the  heretic  were  scattered  by  Belisarius  and  the  church 
became  an  orthodox  Catholic  place  of  worship.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  the  church  of  the  adjoining  Benedictine  monastery  and  the 
central  point  of  the  Pantheon  of  Ravenna,  but  it  was  disengaged 
again  from  the  surrounding  buildings  in  1719.  Probably  erected  by 
Theodorie  himself  (about  520),  it  is  a  massive  structure  in  the  style 
of  the  ancient  Roman  tombs,  of  square  blocks  without  mortar,  and 
consists  of  a  decagonal  lower  story,  with  ten  round-arched  recesses 
separated  by  pillars,  and  a  somewhat  retreating  upper  story,  sur- 
mounted by  a  Hat  dome,  36  ft.  in  diameter,  formed  of  a  single  huge 
block  of  Istrian  rock,  said  to  weigh  470  tons.  The  ornamentation 
is  supposed  to  show  traces  of  Germanic  influence.  A  door  within 
a  recess  on  the  W.  side  admits  to  a  chamber  in  the  shape  of  a 
Greek  cross,  with  barrel  vaulting.  The  upper  story,  accessible  since 
1776  by  a  double  outside  staircase,  is  occupied  by  a  circular  cham- 
ber, with  a  projection  for  the  altar. 

In  the  Corso  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  to  the  S.  of  the  Piazza  Anita 
Garibaldi  (p.  495),  rises  — 

*Sant'  ApoUinare  Nuovo  (PI.  E,  F,  4,  5),  a  basilica  erected 
after  500  by  Theodorie  the  Great  as  an  Arian  cathedral  and  court- 
church,  and  converted  by  the  Archbishop  St.  Agnellus  into  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  (St.  Martinus  in  Ccelo  Aureo)  in  560.  It  has  borne 
its  present  name  since  the  8th  or  9th  century.  The  campanile  is 
ancient.  The  atrium  and  apse  were  removed  in  the  16th  and  18th 
cent.,  but  the  nave  still  aifords  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  well-preserved 
interior  decoration  of  the  early-Christian  period.  The  ceiling,  how- 
ever, was  modernized  in  1611.  The  custodian,  who  shows  also 
the  Palace  of  the  Exarchs,  lives  in  the  adjoining  house  No.  39  (fee 
30  c). 

The  Intekior  contains  twenty -four  marble  columns  brought  from 
Constantinople.  On  the  right  is  an  ancient  ambo.  The  walls  of  the  nave 
are  adorned  with  interesting  ^Mosaics  of  the  6th  rent.,  partly  of  the  Arian 
and  partly  of  the  liom.  Cath.  period,  afterwards  frequently  restored  (most 
recently  in  1898-99J:  on  the  left  the  town  of  Classis  with  its  Roman 
buildings,  the  harbour  with  two  lighthouses,  the  sea  and  ships,  and  twenty- 
two  virgins  with  the  Magi  approaching  the  Madonna  enthroned  between 
angels  (Byzantine  work;  the  K.  half  badly  restored);  on  the  right  the 
city  of  Kavenna  with  its  churches  (still  without  towers),  the  Palatium, 
the  palace  of  Theodorie,  and  twenty-six  saints  with  wreaths  approaching 
Christ    enthroned    between    angels    (Byzantine:    the    last   group    has    been 
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freely  restored).  These  mosaics  betray  a  tendency  to  the  showy  style 
of  the  later  period,  but  the  thirty -two  figures  of  prophets  above  them, 
between  the  windows,  are  executed  in  a  freer  and  more  pleasing  manner. 
Above  the  windows,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  on  each  side,  are 
thirteen  interesting  compositions  from  the  New  Testament.  On  tlie  left, 
the  sayings  and  miracles  of  Christ  (without  a  beardj;  on  the  right,  the 
history  ot  the  Passion  from  the  Last  Supper  to  the  Kesurrection  (Uhrist 
with  a  beard,  the  earliest  instance  of  tnis  method  of  representation  in 
Ravenna).  The  omission  of  the  Crucifixion  itself  points  to  the  origin  of 
these  mosaics  at  an  early  period  when  representations  of  the  kind  were 
abhorred.  —  The  last  chapel  [Vappella  delie  Meiiquie;  lockedj  on  the  left, 
in  which  the  marble  lining  of  the  walls  still  remains,  contains  an  ancient 
marble  episcopal  throne,  pierced  marble  screens  wiiich  belonged  to  the 
am  bo  of  the  nave,  and,  on  the  wall,  a  portrait  of  Justinian  in  mosaic, 
badly  restored  in  1863.  At  the  altar  are  four  porphyry  columns,  perhaps 
from  the  ancient  ciborium. 

A  portion  of  the  cloisters  (16th  cent.)  is  the  only  relic  of  the 
Convent  founded  on  the  S.  side  of  the  church  in  the  lUth  cent.,  now 
mainly  belonging  to  the  (Jollegio  del  Salesiani. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Via  Alberoni,  a  few  paces  to  the  S.  of 
Sant'Apollinare  Nuovo,  are  some  remains  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Sxarciis  (Pi.  10;  E,  .5),  which  seems  to  have  adjoined  the  W.  side 
of  the  Palace  of  Theodoric.  The  remains  include  a  two-storied 
brick  structure,  probably  the  main  guard- house,  already  in  the 
early  Komanesque  style  (8th  cent.?).  The  elaborate  facade  has  a 
central  projection,  three  round-arched  portals,  and  a  central  niche 
in  the  upper  story  Hanked  by  blind  arcades.  The  columns  have 
been  obtained  from  earlier  buildings.  Behind  are  a  colonnade  in 
two  stories  (excavated  in  1898  and  freely  restored  like  the  rest), 
the  substructures  of  two  round  towers,  etc. 

The  foundations  of  the  Palace  of  Theodoric  (PI.  F,  4,  5) 
have  been  excavated  since  1908  in  the  Via  Alberoni  behind  the 
cloisters  of  Sant'  ApoUinare.  Its  principal  facade  fronted  the  S. 
and  its  E.  gate  gave  upon  the  Gothic  town-wall  mentioned  on  p.  505. 
The  palace  was  plundered  by  Belisariu.s  in  539  and,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  built  upon  piles,  early  fell  into  decay.  In  784 
Charlemagne  removed  its  treasures  of  art  and  most  of  its  columns 
to  Aix-la-(Jhapelle.  The  tower,  the  last  fragment  left  standing, 
collapsed  in  1295.  We  enter  the  ruins  opposite  the  house  No.  13. 
So  far  nothing  has  been  identilied  except  the  large  central  court, 
once  surrounded  with  a  triple  colonnade,  in  wliich  is  a  statue-base 
(perhaps  for  the  equestrian  statue  of  Theodoric)  and  the  banquet- 
ing-room,  with  a  projection  at  the  N.E.  angle  perhaps  representing 
the  ancient  'triclinium  ad  mare'. 

Still  farther  to  the  S.  is  Santa  Maria  in  Porto  (PI.  F,  6),  a 
conventual  church  erected  by  Bern.  Tavella  in  1553  et  seq.  from 
the  remnants  of  San  Lorenzo  in  (Jsesarea  (p.  494),  and  embellished 
with  ornamentations  from  Santa  Maria  in  Porto  Fuori  (p.  505);  it 
was  restored  in  1895-96.  The  fa?ade  dates  from  1784.  The  church 
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consists  of  nave  and  aisles  with  transept  and  an  octagonal  dome, 
ibe  roof  borne  by  columns  and  pillars  placed  alternately.  In  the 
N.  transept  is  a  Byzantine  marble  relief  of  the  Virgin  (10th  cent.  ?). 
The  adjacent  LateraneTisian  Moiiastery,  transferred  hither 
from  Santa  Maria  in  Porto  Fuori,  and  now  archives,  has  fine  Re- 
naissance cloisters  of  1496-1505  (by  Pietro  Lombardi?)  and  a  hand- 
some loggia  of  1508-14,  the  latter  restored  in  1903-4.  —  In  the  Ippo- 
dromo,  behind  the  loggia,  is  preserved  a  fragment  of  the  Ostrogothic 
Town  Wall  (6th  cent.;,  which  stood  close  to  the  sea  down  to  1098. 


About  2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  rail,  station,  on  the  Canale  Corsini 
(p.  494)  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pineta  San  Vitale,  is  the 
Cimitero  Monume7itale,  laid  out  since  1879  (fine  monuments).  The 
pineta,  which  is  a  remnant  of  the  pine-forest  mentioned  on  p.  296, 
extends  nearly  to  the  Valli  di  Comacchio  (p.  468). 

About  2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Porta  Nuova  (PI.  F,  7)  and  not  far 
from  the  ancient  harbour  of  Ravenna,  which  has  been  entirely  silted 
up  since  1736,  is  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Porto  Fuori, 
a  basilica  with  an  open  roof,  erected  by  the  Blessed  Pietro  degli 
Onesti  ('Pietro  il  Peccatore')  in  1096  et  seq.  and  altered  ca.  1300. 
It  afterwards  belonged  to  a  Lateransian  monastery  (see  above).  The 
left  aisle  contains  an  early-Christian  sarcophagus  (3rd  cent.?)  with 
reliefs  of  the  youthful  Christ  enthroned,  8t.  Paul  (bearded),  and 
seven  Disciples  as  young  men;  it  was  afterwards  used  for  the  bones 
of  the  founder  of  the  church  (d.  1119).  The  choir  and  the  side- 
chapels  contain  beautiful  frescoes  by  masters  of  the  Rimini  school 
(14th  cent.).  The  massive  substructures  of  the  lofty  square  cam- 
panile (1173-87)  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  lighthouse.  The 
church  is  mentioned  by  Dante  (Paradiso  xxi.  123). 


No  traveller  should  quit  Ravenna  without  visiting  the  church  of  Sakt" 
Apollinare  IK  Classe,  situated  3  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Porta  Nuova.  This 
may  be  done  either  by  carriage  (with  one  liorse,  there  and  back,  3-4  fr. : 
comp.  p.  494),  or  by  the  railway  between  Ravenna  and  Rimini  (station, 
C'lasne:  fares  60,  45,  30  c.).  About  halfway  both  the  road  and  the  railway 
cross  the  Fiumi  Uniti  (p.  494),  the  former  by  means  of  the  Ponte  Nuovo 
(1736).    The  church  lies  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  station. 

*Sant'  Apollinare  in  Classe  Fuori,  erected  under  Arch- 
bishop Ursicinus  (535-38)  by  Julianus  Argentarius  outside  the 
gates  of  Classis,  was  consecrated  in  549  by  St.  Maximian,  after- 
wards belonged  for  a  long  period  to  a  Canialdulensian  monastery 
(comp.  p.  497),  and  was  restored  in  1779.  This  is  the  largest  and 
best-preserved  of  the  basilicas  still  existing  at  Raveuna  and  was 
finally  freed  from  encroaching  buildings  in  1900-4.  It  consists  of 
a  nave  and  aisles,  with  a  vestibule  at  the  W.  end,  and  a  handsome 
ronnd  campanile.    The  exterior  exhibits  traces  of  an  attempt  to 
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relieve  the  surfaces  of  tlie  walls  with  indicatious  of  pilasters  and 
arches.    (For  unlocking  the  doors,  50  c.) 

The  .spacious  Interior  (now  almost  destitute  of  colour)  rests  on 
24  Proconnesian  marble  columns,  and  has  an  open  roof  added  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  walls  of  the  Nave  and  Aisles,  which  were  stripped  of  their 
marble  panelling  by  Sigismondo  Malatcsta  in  1449,  have  been  adorned  since 
the  18th  cent,  with  portraits  of  bishops  and  archbishops  of  Ravenna,  an 
unbroken  series  of  131,  from  the  first  successor  of  St.  Apollinaris,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  in'  79  under  Vespasian,  to  the  present  archbishop. 
Each  aisle  contains  four  marble  sarcophagi  of  archbishops  (5-8th  cent.). 
In  the  left  aisle  is  a  mural  inscription  relating  to  the  penance  performed 
here  by  Emp.  Otho  III.  in  1001  at  the  instigation  of  St.  Romuald.  Farther 
on  is  an  ancient  capital  used  as  a  holy  water  basin.  At  the  end  of  the 
aisle  is  the  tabernacle  of  St.  Eleucadius  (9th  cent.),  with  an  altar  of  the 
t3th  century.  — ■  The  Navb  contains  a  marble  altar,  in  the  ancient  fashion, 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  St.  Maximian.  —  The  Crvpt  (12th  cent.),  a 
kind  of  corridor  in  which  the  remains  of  St.  Apollinaris  were  deposited 
in  1173,  has  an  ancient  bronze  window -grating,  seen  also  from  without. 
—  Above  the  crypt  is  the  broad  flight  of  steps  (restored  in  1723)  leading 
to  the  Tribuka,  with  the  high-altar.  At  each  end  of  the  choir- bench  is 
a  half  of  the  episcopal  throne  of  St.  Damianus  (688-705),  which  has  been 
sawn  in  two.  The  apse  is  adorned  with  Mosaics  of  the  6th  and  7th  cent, 
(restored  in  1907-8  and  many  times  pre-  viously):  in  the  centre,  a  large 
cross  on  a  blue  ground  with  gilded  stars,  with  the  Transfiguration,  at  the 
sides,  Moses  and  Elias,  below  whom  is  St.  Apollinaris  amid  his  flock; 
below,  on  the  right,  are  the  sacrifices  of  Abel,  Melchisedech,  and  Abra- 
ham; on  the  left,  the  three  brothers  Constantine  IV.,  Heraclius,  and  Ti- 
berius, bestowing  privileges  on  Archbishop  Reparatus  (ca.  671-77);  bet- 
ween them  are  the  four  archbishops  Ursicinus,  St.  Ursus,  St.  Severus, 
and  Ecclesius.  —  The  Rood  Arch  also  is  embellished  with  mosaics:  in 
the  centre  a  bust  of  Christ,  at  the  sides  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists, 
and  below  them  twelve  Apostles  (symbolized  as  sheep)  hastening  to  Christ 
from  the  towns  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem. 

The  celebrated  Pine  Foi-est  of  Ravenna,  or  La  Pineta  di 
Classe,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Odoacer  and  has  been  extolled 
by  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Dryden,  and  Byron,  begins  about  1^4  M. 
beyond  the  church  of  Sant' ApoUiiiare.  In  spite  of  havoc  wrought  by 
frost  and  fire  it  is  still  worth  a  visit.  We  enter  it  (carr.,  see  p.  494; 
driving  in  the  forest  forbidden)  at  the  Fosso  Ghiaia,  near  the  rail- 
way-crossing, 2Y2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Sant'  Apollinare. 

About  2  Al.  to  the  S.  of  Ravenna,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ronco  and  near 
the  Panic  delta  C'ella  station  of  the  light  railway  to  Forli  (starting  at  the 
Piazza  Anita  Garibaldi ;  PI.  E,  1),  rises  the  Culonna  di  Gaston  dc  Foix, 
erected  in  l.')o7,  a  memorial  of  the  victory  gained  on  11th  April,  1512,  by 
the  united  armies  of  Louis  XII  of  France  and  Duke  Alphonso  I.  of  Fer- 
rara  over  the  Spanish  troops  and  those  of  Pope  Julius  II.  The  bravo 
Gaston  dc  Foix  (p.  175)  fell  at  the  moment  of  victory.  The  poet  Ariosto 
was  present  at  the  battle.  —  Near  the  station  of  San  Bartolo,  farther 
upstream,  some  remains  of  an  Aqueduct  built  by  Trajan  may  be  seen  in 
dry  weather  in  the  bod  of  the  Ronco.  This  structure,  which  was  restored 
by  Theodoric,  supplied  Ravenna  with  water  from  the  mountains  near 
Teodorano,  23'/j  M.  distant. 

Railway  from  Ravenna  to  Ferram,  see  p.  468;  to  Rimini,  nee  Baed- 
eker's Central  Itnly. 
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66.  Prom  Ravenna  (or  Bologna)  to 
Florence  via  Faenza. 

94  M.  Railway  in  41/2-6V2  'irs.  (fares  17  fr.  55,  12  fr.  30,  7  fr.  90  c). 
Carriages  are  cliangcd  at  Castel  Bolognese  and  Faenza. 

From  Ravenna  or  Bologna  to  (26  M.)  Castel  Bolognese,  see 
pp.  493,  492. 

31  M.  Faenza  (115  ft.;  Corona,  R.  1-2  fr.;  Vittoria,  R.  IV2- 
2  fr. ;  Fosta),  the  Faventia  of  the  Celtic  Boil,  a  pleasant  town  with 
13,300  inhab.,  on  the  Lamone  (the  ancient  Anemo),  was  famous 
in  the  15-16th  cent,  for  its  pottery  ('fayence').  The  spacious  Piazza 
Vittorio  Emanuele  is  surrounded  by  the  Torr-e  deW  Orologio,  the 
Palazzo  del  Comime,  and  the  fine  Cathedral  of  San  Pietro.  The 
latter,  a  basilica  with  nave  and  aisles,  was  begun  in  1474  by  Giu- 
liano  da  Maiano,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Savinus,  by  Bene- 
detto da  Maiano  (1472).  — .  See  Baedeker's  Central  Italy. 

The  Railway  to  Florence  describes  a  wide  curve  round  Faenza, 
and  by  means  of  a  short  tunnel  passes  from  the  plain  into  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Lamone  (see  above),  which  it  continues  to  ascend, 
frequently  crossing  the  stream,  to  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines. 

39Y2  M-  Brisighella  (375  ft.),  a  pleasant  town  with  3700  inhab., 
situated,  with  its  pretty  villas,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  on 
a  mountain -slope  crowned  with  a  castle.  The  Pieve  del  Todel 
(8th  cent.)  contains  Roman  columns. 

At  (53  M.)  Marradi  (1075  ft.)  the  mountains  approach  nearer 
to  each  other.  Between  this  point  and  Borgo  San  Lorenzo  we  tra- 
verse 32  tunnels.  On  a  conical  mountain -peak  to  the  right  is  a 
ruined  castle.  —  56  M.  Fantino-Palazzuolo. 

Beyond  (59  M.)  Crespino  we  enter  the  main  tunnel  of  the  line 
(2^2  M.  long;  5  min.  transit),  which  pierces  the  ridge  of  the  Apen- 
nines beneath  the  Foggio  Allocchi  (3345  ft.).  The  highest  point  of 
the  line  (1895  ft.)  is  reached  in  its  middle.  The  line  now  rapidly 
descends  and  the  long  Monzagnano  Tunnel  (11/4  M.)  brings  us  to 
the  narrow,  mountain- enclosed  valley  of  the  Rozzolo,  which  we 
soon  quit  by  another  series  of  tunnels  to  enter  the  valley  of  the 
Elsa  at  the  church  of  Madonna  dei  Tre  Fiumi. 

Beyond  (65  M.)  Bonta  the  train  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Elsa, 
and  runs  through  a  fertile  hilly  district  to  (70  M.)  Fanicaglia.  The 
beds  of  several  torrents  are  spanned  by  large  bridges  and  viaducts. 

7272  M.  Borgo  San  Lorenzo  (635  ft.;  Alb.  Pergola)  is  the 
chief  place  (5100  inhab.)  in  the  Mzigello,  a  beautiful  wide  valley, 
enclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Central  Apen- 
nines. The  valley  is  watered  by  the  Sieve,  which  joins  the  Arno 
at  Pontassieve  (p.  655). 

The  train  crosses  the  stream  a  little  before  reaching  (76  M.)  San 
Piero  a  Sieve  (690  ft.;  p.  490)  and  then,  following  the  monotonous 
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valley  of  the  Carza,  ascends  the  S.W.  parallel  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines, which  culminates  in  the  Monte  Giovi  (3255  ft.)  and  the 
Mo7ite  Morello  (3065  ft.;  p.  649).  —  80  M.  Vaglia  (900  ft.),  on  the 
highroad  from  Bologna  to  Florence  (p.  490).  Ascent  of  the  Monte 
Morello,  see  p.  649;  of  the  Moute  Senario,  pp.  654,  653.  Between 
the  tunnels  we  catch  a  momentary  glimpse  to  the  left  of  the  Monte 
Senario,  with  its  convent. 

A  tunnel,  2^/4  M.  in  length,  now  pierces  the  E.  spur  of  the  Monte 
Morello,  beyond  which  we  reach  (85  M.)  Mo7itorsoli  (855  ft. ;  p.  653). 
—  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  a  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Mugnone, 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  railway;  in  the  distance,  Florence  and 
its  hills.  We  cross  the  Mugnone  to  — 

89  M.  Caldine,  on  the  left  bank.  Below  the  station  the  valley 
contracts  between  the  hills  of  Monterinaldi,  on  the  right,  and 
Fiesole  (p.  651),  on  the  left.  "We  finally  descend  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mugnone  to  the  well-tilled  valley  of  the  Arno. 

94  M.  Florence,  see  p.  545. 
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67.  Pisa 511 

68.  From  Pisa  to  Leghorn  (Kome) .  523 

69.  From  (Genoa)  Pisa  to  Florence  via  Empoli  ....   526 

70.  From  Pisa  to  Florence  via  Lucca  and  Pistoia    .     .     .   528 

The  Batlis  of  Lucca,  535. 

71.  Florence 545 

a.  Piazza  della  Signoria,  Piazza  del  Duomo,  aud  their 
Neighbourhood,  562.  —  b.  The  Uffizi  Gallery,  575.  — 
c.  From  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  to  Santa  Crocc  and 
the  Piazza  d'Azeglio.  National  Museum,  590.  —  d.  From 
the  Piazza  del  Duomo  to  the  Piazza  dell'Annunziata. 
Archaeological  Museum,  601.  —  e.  From  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo  to  the  Piazza  San  Marco  and  Piazza  dell'  In- 
dipcndenza  by  the  Via  Cavour,  609.  —  f.  From  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo  to  San  Lorenzo  and  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  619.  —  g.  From  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emannele 
to  the  Piazza  Santa  Trinita  and  the  Lungarno  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  626.  —  h.  Districts  of  the  City  on  the  left 
bank  of  tlie  Arno,  630. 

72.  Environs  of  Florence 642 

a.  Viale  dei  Colli.  San  Miniato,  642.  —  b.  Poggio  Im- 
periale.  Torre  del  Gallo,  644.  —  c.  Certosa  and  Im- 
pruneta,   645.    —    d.  Monte  Oliveto.     Bellosguardo,  6i7. 

—  e.  The  Casciue.  647.  —  f.  Poggio  a  Caiano,  648.  — 
g.  Villa  Careggi.    Villa  Petraia,  648.  —  h.  Fiesole,  651. 

—  i.  Monastery  of  San  Salvi,  654.  —  k.  Bagno  a  Ri- 
poli,  654. 

Excursion  to  Vallombrosa,  654. 

73.  The  Casentino 656 


Tuscany,  which  covers  an  area  of  9287  .sq.  M.  and  contains  2,567,200 
inhab.,  is  divided  into  eight  provinces  of  very  different  sizes;  viz.  Massa- 
Carrara,  687  sq.  M.  in  area,  long  an  independent  duchy  and  afterwards 
united  with  Modena  down  to  1859;  Lucca,  575  sq.  M.  in  area,  also  long 
independent,  but  incorporated  with  the  duchy  of  Parma  from  1814  to  1847; 
Florence,  the  largest  province,  2267  sq.  M.  in  area;  Leghorn,  the  smallest, 
about  126  sq.  M.  in  area;  and  Pisa,  Arezzo,  Siena,  and  Grosseto.  With 
the  exception  of  the  coast-districts  and  the  valleys  the  country  is  hilly, 
being  occupied  by  the  Apuan  Alps  (p.  147)  and  by  ramifications  of  the  Sub- 
Apennines.  The  various  chains  are  separated  Ijy  the  small  rivers  Chiana, 
Pesa,  Era,  and  Elsa,  while  the  Arno  breaks  through  them,  receiving  its 
tributaries  from  the  valleys  parallel  with  the  main  axis.  The  plain  of 
the  Arno  between  Florence  and  Pisa  is  divided  into  three  sections  by  the 
Mojite  Albano  and  the  Monti  Pisani.  The  highest  section,  watered  by 
the  Ombrone,  was  at  one  time  a  fresh-water  lake,  while  the  two  lower 
sections  were  a  bay  of  the  sea,  which  has  been  gradually  filled  up  by  the 
deposits  of  the  stream.  The  part  of  Tuscany  adjoining  the  Arno  is  most 
fertile,  the  plains  and  slopes  or  the  hills  being  covered  with  farms  aud 
richly  cultivated,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  metayer  system  (Ital. 
mezzadria),  according  to  which  landlord  and  tenant  share  the  produce  of  the 
land  in  equal  shares.     A  strong  contrast  to  this  smiling  region  is  presented 
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by  the  marshy  coast  district  below  Leghorn,  wiiuic  malaria  lias  prevailed 
since  the  depopulation  which  took  place  in  the  middle  ages,  but  even 
here  agriculture  has  begun  to  make  some  progress.  The  soil  of  the  in- 
land hill  country  also  is  poor,  but  some  compensation  is  afforded  for 
this  by  its  copper  and  other  mines.  Tuscany,  indeed,  possesses  greater 
mineral  wealth  than  any  other  part  of  Italy,  and  to  this  circumstance  is 
due  the  fact  that  it  was  earlier  civilized  ttian  the  rest  of  the  peninsula. 

Tuscany  still  retains  the  name  of  its  first  inhabitants  known  to  history, 
the  Tusci  or  Etrusci  (Greek  Ttjrrhenians).  The  excellent  iron  of  Elba 
and  the  rich  copper  mines  of  Volterra  afforded  them  materials  for  estab- 
lishing thriving  industries,  the  products  of  which  were  in  demand  far  and 
wide  at  an  early  period,  as  for  example  at  Athens  and  in  Germany.  The 
art  of  navigation  was  simultaneously  developed.  The  earliest  naval  battle 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean  handed  down  by  tradition  (about 
B.C.  537)  was  fought  between  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans  for  the  possess- 
ion of  Corsica,  and  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  latter,  who  thus  ob- 
tained supremacy  over  the  sea  still  known  as  the  Tyrrhenian.  The  League 
of  the  Etruscan  Towns,  which  extended  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  was  instrumental  in  promoting  civilization,  as  it  was  the 
means  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  writing,  as  well  as  of  the  mechanical 
arts,  and  to  some  extent  intluenccd  even  Latium  and  Rome  itself.  The 
Etruscan  Museum  at  Florence  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  artistic  products  of  this  ancient  people  and  obtain- 
ing an  insight  into  their  gloomy  and  realistic  disposition.  At  Ficsole 
our  attention  will  be  attracted  by  the  huge  stone  structures  erected  by 
the  Etruscans  to  defend  their  frontier  against  the  predatory  Ligurians  of 
the  Apennines.  The  connection  between  antiquity  and  modern  times  is 
not  very  apparent  in  this  part  of  the  country,  for  the  classic  soil  of 
Etruria  lies  somewhat  to  the  S.  of  the  limits  prescribed  to  the  present 
Handbook.  None  of  the  twelve  great  cities  which  divided  among  them 
the  supremacy  over  the  whole  country  lay  on  the  Arno;  the  beautiful 
valleys  which  now  delight  the  eye  of  the  traveller  were  then  exposed 
to  the  continual  incursions  of  the  Ligurians  and  remained  marsliy  and 
desolate  down  to  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  and  did  not  prosper  till  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  The  history  of  the  ancient  Etruscans  may  nevertheless 
appropriately  be  kept  in  view.  If  Florence  reminds  the  visitor  at  every 
step  that  modern  Italy  owes  its  noblest  aspirations  and  richest  intellec- 
tual inheritance  to  this  city  and  this  land,  the  student  of  history  will  be 
interested  in  remcuiboring  that  the  same  office  of  disseminating  civili- 
zation among  their  compatriots  was  performed  by  the  Etruscans  2000  years 
before  the  modern  development  of  the  country. 

The  power  of  the  ancient  Etruscans  attained  its  zenith  in  the  6th  cent. 
B.C. ;  but  owing  to  the  want  of  political  coherence  in  their  widely  rarai- 
fled  confederation,  they  were  unable  permanently  to  maintain  their  sup- 
remacy. As  Corsica  and  Sardinia  had  been  conquered  by  the  Carthaginians, 
the  whole  of  N.  Italy  by  the  Celts,  and  Campania  by  the  Samnites  (in  424), 
80  the  Romans  and  Latins  from  the  lower  Tiber  gradually  encroached  on 
Etruria,  and  after  protracted  struggles  wrested  city  after  city  from  the 
confederation.  In  the  3rd  cent,  the  entire  country  thus  became  subject 
to  the  authority  of  Home,  and  by  the  establishment  of  numerous  colonies 
and  abundant  grants  of  the  Roman  citizenship,  it  was  gradually  Latin- 
ized. The  Etruscan  language,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  several 
thousand  still  undeciphcred  inscriptions,  was  superseded  by  Latin.  Some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Tuscan  dialect,  such  as  the  slight  aspiration 
of  the  c  before  a  (chasa  for  casa),  arc  thought  to  be  referable  to  the 
old  language  of  the  country,  but  this  is  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  The 
traveller  acquainted  with  Italian  will  have  little  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing the  people  of  the  country,  as  the  modern  written  Italian  language 
(lingua  vulaaria,  vulgare  latinum,  lingua  toscana)  is  mainly  derived 
from  the  dialects  of  Central  Italy,  and  particularly  that  of  Tuscany.  This 
langaag^a   is  proved  to  liave  been   used   as  early  as  the  lOtb  cent,  by  the 
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educated  classes,  as  well  as  Latin,  but  Dante  and  tho  other  great  Tuscan 
poets  and  prose  writers  were  the  first  to  give  it  grammatical  regularity 
and  precision.  Though  closely  allied  with  the  popular  dialect,  it  is  by 
no  means  identical  with  it;  'I'italiana  c  lingua  letterata,  fu  scritta  sempre 
enon  mai  parlata'  (Foscolo). 

During  the  later  imperial  epoch  the  country  formed  the  province  of 
Tuscia,  and  it  was  afterwards  a  Frankish  margraviate  under  the  same 
name.  The  extensive  domains  enjoyed  by  the  countess  Matilda,  the  friend 
of  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  were  dismemuered  after  her  death  (1115),  even  before 
which  municipal  liberty  had  begun  to  spring  up  in  the  towns.  Among 
the  rival  communities  PiSa,  owing  to  its  situation,  attained  the  greatest 
maritime  power,  and  like  Milan,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  seemed  destined  to 
form  the  centre  of  a  new  state.  At  that  time  it  was  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Tuscan  cities,  and  while  the  citizens  were  commemorating 
their  victories  by  the  erection  of  imposing  buildings,  Florence  had  hardly 
begun  to  exit.  iPloreaca,  not  wuoUy  unimportant  in  the  llth  cent., 
began  gradually  to  come  to  the  front  after  its  wars  with  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  (p.  oooj.  The  decline  of  Pisa  and  the  fall  of  the  Hohenstaufcn 
monarchs  transferred  the  supremacy  in  Tuscany  to  the  Guclphs  of  Florence. 
That  city,  after  establishing  a  more  or  less  lasting  dominion  over  various 
smaller  Tuscan  towns,  obtained  possession  of  Prato  in  1350,  of  Pistoia 
in  1351,  of  San  Miniato  in  1369,  of  Pisa  in  1105,  of  Cortona  in  1410,  of 
Leghorn  in  U21,  and  of  the  Casentino  in  1402  and  1440.  When  at  length 
the  free  constitutions  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy  were  superseded  by 
principalities,  Florence  did  not  escape  the  general  fate,  but  the  change 
took  place  in  the  must  favourable  manner  possible.  Among  all  the  Italian 
dynasties  by  far  the  first  in  rank  was  that  of  the  Medici  (p.  557j,  not 
only  owing  to  their  munificent  patronage  of  art  and  science,  but  to  their 
prudent  administration,  their  endeavours  to  improve  the  lower  classes, 
and  their  care  for  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  material  interests  of 
their  subjects.  At  a  later  period  their  example  was  followed  by  the 
princes  of  Lorraine  (p.  558),  and  down  to  modern  times  Tuscany  enjoyed 
the  enviable  lot  of  being  the  most  enlightened  and  civilized  and  the  best- 
governed  state  in  Italy.  The  fact  that  Tuscany  unreservedly  participated 
in  the  national  aspirations  for  unity  and  freedom,  and  voluntarily  recog- 
nized the  hegemony  of  a  comparatively  distant  and  unsympathetic  section 
of  the  Italian  race,  affords  the  strongest  possible  evidence  of  the  earnest- 
ness of  that  remarkable  revolution  which  led  to  the  unity  of  Italy. 


67.  Pisa. 

The  Railway  Station  (PI.  D,  7;  Restaurant)  is  on  the  S.  side  of 
he  town.  Hurried  travellers  may  leave  their  luggage  at  the  station 
toomp.  p.  xix)  and  take  a  cab  (p.  512)  or  a  tramway-car  direct  to  the 
(Piazza  del  Duomo. 

Hotels  (bargaining  desirable;  comp.  p.  xxi).  In  the  Lungarno  Regie, 
prettily  situated:  *HorEL  Victoria  (PI.  b;  D,  I),  R.  from  4,  13.  IVa,  L.  4, 
D.  6,  P.  11-15,  omn.'CTufPge  extra)  l"7r.,  patronized  by  the  English  and 
Americans;  Grand -Hotel  &  Hotel  de  Lonures  (PI.  a;  D,  4),  R.  4-10, 
B.  IV2,  Li-  3V.J,  D.  5,  P.  10-16,  omn.  1  f r. ;  Hot.  Nettuno  (PI.  c;  D,  4),  R. 
from  3,  heating  I'/a,  omn.  3/4-I  fr.,  Italian,  generally  well  spoken  of,  with 
a  frequented  restaurant.  —  At  the  station:  Grand-Hotel  Minerva  (PI.  d; 
D,  7),  with  garden,  R.  3'/i!-6,  B.  I'/a,  L.  S'/n,  D.  5  fr.,  omn.  gratis,  good; 
Alb.  M.lano  e  Commbrc.o  (PI.  f ;  D,  7),  R.  3  fr..  Hot.  National  et  dks 
Etrangers  (PI.  g;  D,  7),  R.  I'/a'-Va  fr-,  Alb.  Venezia,  R.  2  fr.,  these  throe 
with  restaurants,  unpretending.  —  Petition  Internaziouale ,  Lungarno 
Regio  19,  P.  6V2-7  fr. ;  Fern,  di  Pretc,  Lungaruo  Regio,  7-7'/j  fr.  —  The 
drinking-water  at  Pisa  is  good.     Mosquitoes  troublesome  in  summer. 

Restaurants.  Ristorante  il  Dado,  Lungarno  Regio  5;  Nettuno  (see 
above). 
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Caf^s.  Ciardelli  (also  confectioner's),  Lungavno  Regio  1 ;  Fratelli 
Fietromani,  Lungarno  ilediceo,  near  the  Ponte  di  Mezzo. —  (Jokfeotioker's 
&  Tea  ttooM,  Ca/le  BazzcU,  Piazza  Garibaldi  (Pi.  D,  E,  4J. 

Cabs.  With  one  horse :  per  drive  in  the  town  (incl.  to  or  from  the 
station)  80  c,  at  night  1  fr. ;  first  hr.  1  fr.  80  e.,  each  additional  1/2  hi"-  80  c. 
Each  trunk  20  c.    With  two  horses,  one-third  more. 

Tramways.  1.  From  the  Hailway  Station  via  the  Porta  a  Mare 
(PI.  B,  7j,  Ponto  Solferino  (PI.  B,  C,  5j,  Lungarno  Regio,  and  Lungarno 
Mediceo  (PI.  E,  F,  4,  5)  to  the  Foliteama  (PI.  G,  6,  7).  —  2.  From  the 
Railway  Station  by  the  Via  Vittor.  Emanuele,  Ponte  di  Mezzo  (PI.  D,  E,  4), 
and  Piazza  dei  Cavalieri  (PI.  D,  3j   to   the  l'iaz::a  del  Duomo  (PI.  B,  1), 

Light  Railways,  beginning  at  the  Stazione  Tramvia  (PI.  C,  D,  7), 
run  to  tlie  W.  via  San  Piero  a  Grado  to  Marina  (p.  522),  in  a/4  hr.  (fares 
80  c,  50  c);  and  to  the  E.  to  Pontedera  (p.  526j,  in  l-lVi  ^r.  (85  c.,  50  c); 
a  branch,  diverging  at  Navacc/iio  (p.  526j,  runs  to  the  JN.  across  the  Arno 
to  C'alci  (p.  522;  from  Pisa  in  s/^-i  hr. ;  75  c,  45  c). 

Post  and  Telegraph.  Office  (PI.  D,  4,  5),  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,   below  the  Poiite  di  Mezzo. 

Bookseller.    Jinr.  Spoerri,  Lungarno  Regio  8. 

Anglican  Church  (PI.  B,  5),  ,'ervices  at  8,  10.30,  &  3  from  Oct.  to 
May;  cuaplain,  Reo.  P.  6r.  Bowes.  —  Waldensian  Church,  Via  del  Museo  9. 

Chief  Attractions  (V2-I  day).  Cathedral  (p.  513) ;  Campanile  (p.  515) ; 
Baptistery  (p.  51.^;;  Caiupo  Santo  (p.  5l5j;  Museo  Civico  (p.  519).  —  The 
numerous  guides  and  beggars  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  should  be  ignored. 

Pisa,  a  quiet  town  with  27,200  inhab.,  the  capital  of  a  province, 
the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  university,  is  situated 
on  both  banks  of  the  Arno,  6  M.  from  the  sea  and  about  4  M.  from 
the  base  of  the  Monti  Fisani  (p.  522).  Its  climate  is  fairly  mild, 
but  the  town  has  always  had  the  reputation  of  being  rainy.  It 
carries  on  a  few  manufactures  (cotton,  mirrors,  porcelain).  Galileo 
Galilei  (1564-1642)  was  born  at  Pisa. 

Pisa  was  the  Pisx  of  the  ancients  and  once  lay  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Arnus  and  Auser  (Sercliio),  which  last  has  now  an  estuary  of  its  own. 
It  became  a  Roman  colony  in  180  B.C.  Augustus  gave  it  the  name  of 
Colonia  Julia  Pisana,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  throughout  the  entire  imperial  epoch,  though  all  its  ancient 
monuments  have  disappeared  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scanty  relics 
of  some  thermae  ('Bagni  di  Neronc')  near  the  Porta  Lucca  (PI.  D,  1;  tablet). 
In  the  11th  cent.  Pisa  was  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  and  seafaring 
towns  on  the  Mediterranean  and  a  rival  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  It  was 
chiefly  indebted  for  its  power  to  the  zeal  with  which  it  took  the  lead  in 
the  wars  against  the  Infidels.  In  1025,  with  the  aid  of  the  Genoese,  the 
Pisans  expelled  the  Zirites  (the  Tunisian  governors  for  the  Fatimites  of 
Egypt)  from  Sardinia  and  took  permanent  possession  of  the  island.  In 
1030  they  a^ain  defeated  the  Zirites  at  Tunis,  in  1063  they  destroyed  their 
fleet  near  Palermo,  and  in  1087  they  captured  Mehdia,  the  Zirite  capital. 
Pisa  conquered  tlic  Balearic  Islands  in  1114  and  soon  afterwards  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Crusades.  In  the  12th  and  13th  cent.,  down  to  the 
battle  of  Castel  del  Bosco  (p.  55t)),  the  power  of  tlie  Pisans  was  at  its 
zenith;  their  trade  extended  over  the  entire  Mediterranean  and  their  sup- 
remacy embraced  the  Italian  islands  and  the  whole  of  the  coast  from  .Spezia 
to  Civita  Vecchia.  In  the  intestine  wars  of  the  peninsula  Pisa  was  the 
most  powerful  adherent  of  the  Ghibellines,  and  therefore  sustained  u 
severe  shock  through  the  downfall  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  The  protracted 
wars  with  Genoa  led  to  the  disastrous  Pisan  defeat  at  Meloria  near  Leg- 
horn in  1284  (p.  100),  and  the  peace  concluded  in  1300  compelled  the  Pisans 
to  evacuate  Corsica  and  other  possessions.  In  1323  Sardinia  was  lost  to 
the  kings  of  Aragon.    The  city  was  farther      oakened  liy  internal  dissen- 
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sions  and  fell  a  victim  to  tlie  ambition  of  Ugucciiine  della  Fnc/f/iunla  of 
Arezzo  (p.  556)  and  other  rondottieri.  In  1405  it  was  sold  to  Florence,  but 
on  the  arrival  of  Charles  VIII.  (1491)  it  cndeavonred  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  its  arrogant  neighbour.  In  1509,  however,  it  was  besieged  and  again 
occupied  by  the  Florentines,  to  whom  it  thenceforth  continued  subject. 
In  tlie  History  of  Art  Pisa  occupied  an  important  position  at  an 
early  period,  but  was  obliged  to  yield  its  artistic  precedence  earlier  than 
its  political  to  the  more  fortunate  Florence.  Apart  from  the  repeated  use 
of  fragments  and  details  from  Roman  buildings,  nothing  definite  is  known 
of  the  influence  of  the  ancient  monuments;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
progress  of  art  at  Pisa  was  more  rapid  than  in  the  rest  of  Tuscany  (comp. 
p.  xl).  "Witli  the  foundation  of  tlie  Cathedral  of  Pisa  began  the  dawn 
of  mediaeval  Tuscan  art.  This  church  is  in  the  old  basilica  style,  but 
with  the  not  unimportant  innovation  of  having  a  dome  over  the  centre  of 
the  cross  (perhaps  under  Lombard  influence).  The  magnificent  building 
operations  of  the  Pisans  continued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  12th  cent., 
and  terminated  with  the  erection  of  the  charming  church  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Spina  (1230),  that  of  Santa  Caterina  (1253),  and  the  Campo  Santo 
(1278).  —  In  the  13th  cent.  Pisa  was  important  also  as  a  cradle  of  Scdlptdke, 
and  gave  birth  to  NiccoJo  Plgnno  (ca.  1220 -ca.  12S0),  a  precursor  of  the 
Renaissance  (comp.  p.  xlii).  There  is  a  marked  difference  between  his 
works,  with  their  antique  inspiration,  and  those  of  his  Pisan  predecessors 
(such  as  Bonannug,  Biduimis.  and  Bonugmnicus).  His  eon,  Giovanni 
Pisano  (ca.  1250 -ca.  1331),  noted  also  as  an  architect,  was  no  less  famous 
than  his  father,  whose  antique  style,  however,  he  did  not  follow.  Keen 
observation  of  nature  and  a  highly  picturesque  style  distinguish  his  works; 
his  fisures  are  charged  with  passionate  movement  and  great  dramatic  force. 
Arnolfo  di  C'ambio  (1232 -ca.  1301),  pupil  of  Niccolo  Pisano,  and  Andrea 
Pisano  (1273-1348),  pupil  of  Giovanni,  distinguished  for  his  simple  breadth 
of  style,  form,  together  with  Giovanni  himself,  links  between  the  art  of 
Pisa  and  that  of  Florence.  The  last  important  representative  of  the  school 
was  tlie  son  of  Andrea,  Nino  Pisano  (A.  1368),  whose  style  is  more  genre 
in  character.  —  Pisa  boasted  also  of  possessing  Painters  at  an  early 
period.  The  name  of  Giunta  Pisano  (first  half  of  the  13th  cent.),  for 
example,  was  early  famous,  but  his  works  are  uninteresting  except  to 
the  student  of  art.  The  fact  that  Cinuihue  was  invited  from  Florence 
to  embellish  the  apse  of  the  cathedral  indicates  the  decline  of  native  art. 
The  execution  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo  was  committed  partly 
to  foreign  artists,  not  indeed  to  Giotto  himself,  as  Vasari  asserts,  but  to 
his  pupils  and  to  S.  Tuscan  masters.  In  the  15th  cent.  Benozzo  Gozzoli 
(1420-97)  of  Florence,  a  pupil  of  Fra  Angelico,  spent  16  years  at  Pisa,  whei'e 
the  Campo  Santo  is  graced  by  one  of  his  most  important  works  (p.  517). 

The  busiest  part  of  the  town  and  chief  resort  of  visitors  is  the 
Ijungamo  (see  p.  520),  particularly  the  sheltered  Lungarno  Begio 
PL  C,  D,  4),  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river.  The  Arno  is  crossed  by  four 
bridges.  That  in  the  centre  is  the  old  Ponte  di  Mezzo  (PI.  D,  E,  4); 
above  it  is  the  Ponte  alia  Forfezza  (PI.  F,  5);  below  it  are  the 
Ponte  Solferino  (PL  B,  C,  5)  and  the  Ponte  di  Ferro  (PL  A,  B,  6). 

The  chief  boast  of  Pisa  is  the  *Piazza  del  Doomo  (PL  B,  1), 
to  which  every  visitor  first  directs  his  steps.  The  Cathedral,  the 
Leaning  Tovjer,  the  Baptistery,  and  the  Campo  Santo  form  a 
•group  of  buildings  without  parallel,  especially  as  they  lie  near  the 
ramparts  of  the  town  and  therefore  removed  from  its  disturbing 
influences. 


after 


The  **Cathedral,  founded  by  Bishop  Guido  da  Pavia  (1060-76)    \ 
r  the  great  naval   victory  of  the  Pisans  near  Palermo  (1063),     ' 
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was  built  by  Busketus  and  Rninaldus  in  the  Tuscan-Romanesque 
style  and  consecrated  by  Pope  Gelasius  II.  in  1118.  It  is  a  basilica 
with  nave  and  double  aisles,  104  yds.  in  length  and  35'/,  yis.  in 
breadth,  with  a  transept  flanked  with  aisles  and  an  elliptical  dome 
over  the  crossing,  and  was  restored  in  1597-1604  after  a  fire  in  1595 
which  seriously  damaged  the  nave.  This  remarkably  perfect  edifice 
is  constructed  almost  entirely  of  white  marble,  ornamented  with 
black  and  coloured  bands.  The  most  magnificent  part  is  the  *Fa?ade, 
which  in  the  lower  story  is  adorned  with  columns  and  arches  at- 
tached to  the  wall,  and  in  the  upper  parts  with  four  open  galleries, 
gradually  diminishing  in  length.  It  was  imitated  at  Lucca,  Pistoia, 
and  other  neighbouring  cities.  The  ancient Browze Door*,  destroyed 
in  the  fire  of  1595,  were  replaced  in  1596-1606  by  the  present 
doors,  with  representations  of  Scriptural  subjects,  executed  from 
designs  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna  by  Giov.  Caccini,  Pietro  Franca- 
villa,  Pietro  Tacca,  and  others.  The  only  one  of  the  old  doors  now 
existing,  by  Bonannus  of  Pisa  (1180),  bearing  24  scenes  from 
Scripture  history,  is  in  the  S.  transept.  The  choir  is  imposing.  By 
the  principal  facade  is  the  sarcophagus  of  Busketus  (see  above), 
with  a  curious  inscription. 

The  Interior  (usually  entered  by  the  last-mentioned  door  at  the  S.E. 
angle,  opposite  the  Campanile)  is  borne  by  fiS  ancient  Roman  and  Greek 
columns  captured  by  the  Pisans  in  war.  (The  capitals  are  now  covered 
with  stucco.)  The  nave  has  a  flat  coffered  Renaissance  ceilinp,  richly 
p:ilded,  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  fire;  the  aisles  are  vaulted,  and  above 
them  run  triforia  which  cross  the  transepts  to  the  choir. 

Nave.  Most  of  the  tombstones  formerly  here  have  been  removed  to  the 
CaMpo  Santo.  A  few  still  remain  by  the  W.  Wali,,  near  the  principal 
entrance,  amonsr  them  that  of  Archbp.  Rinuccini  (d.  1582),  by  Pietro  Tacca, 
to  the  left,  and  that  of  Archbp.  Giuliano  de'  Medici  (d.  1660),  to  the  right. 
The  large  altar-pieces  are  by  Andrea  del  Sarin  (Madonna  and  saints,  at 
the  3rd  altar  on  the  right;  injured),  Allori,  SaUmheni.  and  other  masters 
of  the  16th  cent. ;  the  intervening  pictures  are  of  the  17th  and  18th  cent- 
uries. The  stalls  incorporate  some  remains  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
stalls  injured  by  the  fire  of  1595.  including  three  panels  witli  half-lengths 
of  prophets,  by  Oiulinno  da  Maiann  (ca.  1475).  —  To  the  left  in  the 
nave,  opposite  the  pulpit,  is  a  beautiful  inlaid  episcopal  throne,  by  Ginv. 
Baft,  del  CervelUera  (15.Sfi),  with  representations  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  etc.  The  beautiful  bronze  lamp  which  hangs  in  the  nave  was 
designed  by  Battiata  Lorenzi.  of  Florence  (1587).  Its  swaying  is  said  to 
have  first  suggested  to  Galileo  tlte  idea  of  the  pendulum.  On  the  last 
pillar  of  the  nave  on  the  right,  *St.  Agnes,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Op- 
posite is  a  Madonna  by  Perin  del  Vac/a. 

Right  Transept:  1st  altar  on  the  right,  Madonna,  by  Perin  del  Vnga 
and  Giov.  Ant.  Sogliani.  At  the  end  is  the  gorgeous  C'appella  di  San 
Banieri,  which  contains  the  sarcophagus  of  the  saint  (p.  516)  by  Foggini 
and  a  freely  restored  mosaic  of  the  Madonna  in  tlie  mandorla,  by  a.  Folloiver 
of  Ciamhne;  the  relief  on  the  niche  and  the  statues  hy  Francesco  Moaca 
(about  1600).  The  basin  for  holy  water  at  the  entrance  is  by  Girol.  Ros- 
simitio  (1518). 

Choir.  The  choir-screens  are  elegant  Renaissance  works.  The  two 
ingels  in  bronze  on  the  right  and  left  are  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna.  The 
Renaissance  choir-stalls,  with  Apostles,  landscapes,  and  animals,  were 
carved  by  Dam.  di  Marietta  and  others  (U78-1515).    The  high-altar,  over- 
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laden  with  marTile  and  lapis  lazuli,  dating-  from  1774,  was  restored  in  1825. 
Above  it  is  a  bronze  Crucifix  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna.  Behind  it  is  a 
lectern  by  Matten  Civitali.  —  The  mosaics  in  the  dome  (Christ  and 
St.  John)  are  by  C'imabue  (1302) ;  the  flgrure  of  the  Vire:in  was  added  in  1321. 
Of  the  paintings  in  the  choir,  SS.  Margaret  and  Catharine  on  the  right 
in  front  of  the  high-altar,  and  SS.  Peter  and  John  on  the  left,  by  And. 
del  Snrto,  are  worthy  of  inspection;  behind  the  high-altar,  *Abraham'8 
Sacrifice  (1541).  and  the  Entombment  by  SorfoJMa.-  the  four  Evangelists  by 
Beccafuini.  —The  sacristy  contains  a  fine  ivnrv Madonna  by  Giov.  Pisano. 

Left  Transept.  Over  the  Cappella  del  Santissimo  Sacra7nento,  the 
Annunciation  in  mosaic  by  a  Follower  of  C'imahue  (modernized).  The 
altar,  richly  decorated  with  silver,  is  by  Foggini ;  behind  it,  Adam  and 
Eve,  a  bas-relief  by  Mosca.  by  whom  also  the  other  statues  were  executed. 

The  *Baptistery  (Batfist^ro),  begun  in  1153  by  Diotisalvi, 
but  according  to  the  inscriptions  not  completed  till  1278,  and  with 
G-othic  additions  of  the  14tli  cent.,  is  also  almost  entirelj'  of  marble. 
It  is  a  beautiful  circular  structure  (100  ft.  in  diameter),  surrounded 
by  half-columns  below  and  a  gallery  of  smaller  detached  columns 
above,  and  covered  with  a  conical  dome  (179  ft.  high,  restored  in 
1856).  It  has  four  entrances.  The  main  portal,  opposite  the  cathe- 
dral, has  elaborately  adorned  columns,  with  reliefs  of  the  mouths 
to  the  left  and  sculptures  of  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent,  over 
the  door.    Still  higher  is  a  Madonna  by  Giovanni  Pisano. 

The  Interior  (visitors  knock  at  the  principal  entrance)  rests  on  eight 
columns  and  four  piers,  above  which  there  is  a  simple  triforium.  In  the 
centre  are  a  marble  octagonal  font,  by  Guido  Bigarelli  of  Como  (1246), 
and  the  famous  hexagonal  *Pulpit,  borne  by  seven  columns,  by  Niccolb 
Pisano  (1260).  The  reliefs  (comp.  pp.  xlii,  517)  on  the  pulpit  are: 
(1)  Annunciation  and  Nativitv;  (2)  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  (3)  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple;  (4)  Crucifixion  ;  (5)  Last  Judgment;  in  the  spandrels, 
Prophets  and  Evangelists;  above  the  columns,  the  Virtues.  —  Fine  echo. 

The  round  *Campanile,  or  bell-tower,  begun  by  the  architects 
^■^Bonannns  of  Pisa  and  William  of  Innshruck  in  1174  and  com- 
pleted in  1350,  rises  to  the  height  of  179  ft.,  with  six  of  its  eight 
stories  surrounded  with  colonnades.  Owing  to  its  remarkable  ob- 
lique position,  14  ft.  out  of  the  perpendicular  (an  increase  of  ca. 
8  inches  since  1800),  it  is  usually  known  as  the  Leaning  ToTver. 
The  question  whether  this  peculiarity  was  intentional  or  accidental 
has  frequently  been  discussed,  but  it  is  now  pretty  generally  believed 
that  the  foundations  on  the  S.  side  sank  in  the  course  of  building, 
and  that  from  the  third  story  upwards  an  inclination  in  the  opposite 
direction  was  given.  Galileo  availed  himself  of  the  oblique  position 
of  the  tower  in  making  his  experiments  regarding  the  laws  of  gravi- 
tation. A  good  staircase  of  296  steps  leads  to  the  top  (adm.  30  c). 
The  view  from  the  platform  is  very  beautiful,  embracing  the  town 
and  environs,  the  sea,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Arno  to  the  "W.,  Leghorn 
and  the  Tuscan  Islands  to  the  S.W.,  the  Apnan  Alps  to  the  N.,  and 
the  Monti  Pisani  to  the  N.E. 

The  **Campo  Santo,  or  Burial  Ground,  is  open  on  week- 
days 8-4,  5,  or  6.15,  adm.  1  fr. ;  Sun.  and  holidays  10-1,  free,  2-5  p.m., 
lYa  fi'-  (oil  week-days  visitors  knock  at  the  door  to  the  left,  on  Sun. 
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and  holidays  at  the  door  to  the  right).  The  Tuscan-Gothic  structure 
which  surrounds  the  cemetery  was  begun  about  1270  from  the  plans 
of  Giovanni  Pisano  and  consecrated  in  1278,  but  it  was  not  finally 
completed  till  1463.  It  is  138  yds.  in  length,  57  yds.  in  width,  and 
49  ft.  in  height.  Externally  there  are  43  shallow  arcades  resting 
on  pilasters,  the  capitals  adorned  with  figures.  Over  the  earlier 
entrance  (to  the  right)  is  a  marble  canopy,  with  a  Madonna  of  the 
school  of  Giovanni  Pisano. 

In  the  Interior  the  green  quadrangle  is  surrounded  by  a  spa- 
cioiis  cloister,  with  unglazed,  round -arched  windows  filled  with 
beautiful  tracery.  Three  chapels  adjoin  the  cloister;  the  oldest  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  E.  side,  with  dome  of  later  date.  The  walls  ara 
covered  with  *Frescoes  by  painters  of  the  Tuscan  school  of  the  14th 
and  15th  cent.  (comp.  p.  xliv),  unfortunately  in  bad  preservation  and 
restored  by  Botti.  Below  these  is  a  collection  (under  re-arrangement) 
of  Roman,  Etruscan,  and  mediaeval  sculptures,  these  last  being  im- 
portant links  in  the  history  of  early  Italian  sculpture.  The  tomb- 
stones of  persons  interred  here  form  the  pavement. 

Paintings.  To  the  riglit  of  tho  chapel,  ou  the  E.  Wall:  Cruciflxion, 
Ascension,  the  Doubting  Thomas,  and  Resurrection,  by  a  FoUoiver  of  Giotto 
(11th  ceut.),  saifl  by  Vasaii  to  be  Buffalmaco.  All  these  have  been  repainted. 

On  the  S.  Wall:  **Triumph  over  Death :  to  the  left  are  represented 
the  retired  life  of  the  pious  hermit  and  the  worldliness  of  the  wealthy, 
who  on  their  way  to  the  chase  are  suddenly  reminded  by  three  open  coffius 
of  the  transitoriness  of  human  pleasures;  in  the  centre  is  Death,  invoked 
in  vain  by  the  poor  and  wretched;  above  are  devils  bearing  away  the 
souls  of  the  deceased  to  a  fiery  punishment;  to  the  right,  the  eternal 
happiness  of  the  blessed,  who  are  seated  in  a  garden,  beneath  pomegranato 
trees;  above  are  angels  with  the  souls  of  the  redeemed.  —  Next  are  tho 
*Last  Judgment  (attitude  of  the  Judge  celebrated  and  imitated  even  by  Fra 
Bartolomeo  and  Michael  Angelo)  and  Hell  (lower  half  entirely  repainted). 
These  three  are  attributed  by  Vasari  to  Andrea  Orca(/na,  liut  modern 
critics  believe  that  they  were  executed  about  1350  by  a  Pisan  master  (per- 
haps Franc.  Traini).  —  The  following  fresco,  representing  the  Life  (temp- 
tations and  miracles)  of  the  holy  hermits  in  the  Theban  wilderness,  which 
Vasari  ascribes  to  Pietro  Lorenzctti  of  Siena,  is  by  an  unidentified  hand. 
Above  the  entrance  is  a  Madonna  'in  exeelsis'  by  F.  Traini.  —  Between 
the  two  entrances,  the  life  of  St.  Rainerus,  the  tutelary  saint  of  Pisa. 
The  four  upper  scenes  (conversion  from  a  worldly  life,  journey  to  Pales- 
tine, victory  over  temptation,  retirement  to  a  monastery)  were  completed 
by  Andrea  da  Firenze  in  1.S77  (of  which  there  is  documentary  proof, 
though  Vasari  attributes  them  to  Simnne  Marlini  of  Siena).  The  four 
lower  and  bcttcr-cxecilted  scenes  (return  from  Palestine,  miracles,  death, 
and  removal  of  his  body  to  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  the  last  much  injured) 
were  painted  \>y  Antonio  Veneziano  in  1.S86-7.  —  Tlien,  above,  scenes  from 
the  life  of  St.  Ephesus  (who  as  a  Roman  general,  fighting  against  the 
heathens,  receives  a  flag  of  victory  from  the  Archangel  Michael,  but  is 
afterwards  condemned  and  executed);  below^,  scenes  from  the  life  of  St, 
Potitus,  admirably  portrayed  by  SpinelJo  Aretino  in  1391,  but  now  almost 
obliterated.  —  Lastly,  the  *History  of  Job,  by  Francesco  da  Volterra 
(erroneously  attributed  to  Giotto),  begun  in  1370,  in  bad  preservation. 

On  the  W.  Wall  no  paintings  of  importance. 

On  the  N.  Wall  the  history  of  Ocnosis:  first  the  Creation  (God  the 
Father  holding  the  world  in  both  hands,  'il  mappamondo') ;  then,  in  tho 
upper  series,    Creation  of  Man,    the  Fall,   Expulsion   from  Paradise,  Cain 
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and  Abel,  Building  of  the  Ark,  Deluge,  and  Noah's  Saciiflce,  by  Pietro 
di  Piiccio  of  Orvieto,  about  1390  (erroneously  attributed  by  Vasari  to 
BitfCdlmacco).  —  The  lower  series  and  all  the  following  paintings  on  the 
N.  wall  are  by  Eennxzn  Gnzzoli  of  Florence  (1469-85),  twenty-four  Re- 
presentations from  the  Old  Testament,  admirably  executed  'a  tempera'  and 
important  as  illustrations  of  the  manners  of  the  painter's  contemporaries: 
♦Noah's  Vintage  and  Drunkenness  (with  the  'Vergnf/nosa  di  Piga\  or 
scandalized  female  spectator),  the  Curse  of  Ham,  the  Tower  of  Babel  (with 
portraits  of  contemporary  celebrities,  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  his  son  Piero, 
and  his  grandsons  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano),  the  History  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob  and  Esau,  Joseph,  Moses  and  Aaron,  Fall  of  the  Walls  of  Jericho, 
History  of  David,  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba;  these  last  much  in- 
jured. Benozzo's  tomb  is  in  the  pavement,  below  the  Nereid  Sarcophagus 
No.  XXVIII. 

Sculptures  and  Monuments.  W.  End.  In  the  corner  to  the  left, 
Etruscan  vase  on  a  column.  Then,  No.  7.  Ancient  palm  frieze  with  dol- 
phins, the  back  carved  in  the  13th  century.  —  XI.  Ancient  sarcophagus, 
perhaps  originally  a  bath.  —  Monument  of  Carlo  Mossotti  (1791-1863),  the 
natural  philosopher,  by  Dupri.  Behind,  Monument  (No.  46)  of  Count  della 
Gherardesca  (d.  1321)  and  *Monument  of  Emp.  Henry  VII.  of  Luxembourg, 
protector  of  Pisa  as  a  partisan  of  the  Ghibellines  (d.  1313  atBuonconvento), 
by  Tino  di  Cmnaino  of  Siena  (1315),  originally  erected  in  the  apse  of  the 
cathedral.  —  On  the  wall,  the  chains  of  the  ancient  harbour  of  Pisa,  cap- 
tured by  the  Genoese  in  1362  and  restored  to  the  Pisans  in  1848  and  I860. 
—  LL.  Sarcophagus  of  Bishop  Ricci  (d.  1418),  by  Andrea  Guardi  of  Flo- 
rence. —  52  (on  a  broken  column),  Late-Greek  marble  vase  with  fine  Bac- 
chanalian representation,  from  which  Niccolo  Pisano  borrowed  the  figui'O 
of  the  High  Priest  on  the  pulpit  in  the  Baptistery. 

N.  Side.  *56.  Attic  relief  from  a  tomb,  representing  a  seated  lady 
with  her  attendant  (much  injured).  —  Architrave  with  sculptures  of  the 
nth  cent.  (History  of  St.  Sylvester  and  Baptism  of  Constantino).  —  *Ma- 
donna,  hy  Giovanni  Pisano.  —  Fine  Roman  sarcophagus  with  centaurs  and 
Bacchantes.  —  The  Cappella  Amannati  contains  remains  of  a  large  fresco 
of  the  school  of  Giotto,  from  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  at 
Florence,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  On  tlie  left  the  tombstone  of  Ligo 
Amannati  (d.  1359),  by  Cellino  di  Ncse.  —  Farther  on:  *78.  Head  of  Achil- 
les (replica  at  Munich).  —  Roman  sarcopliagus  (with  reliefs  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche),  on  which  are  placed  two  beautiful  ancient  sculptures  (head  of  a 
woman,  male  torso)  and  a  relief-sketch  of  thePisan  School.  —  XIX.  Roman 
sarcophagus  with  Bacchanalian  scene,  upon  it  the  alleged  bust  of  Isotta, 
wife  of  Sigismondo  Malatesta  of  Rimini  (15th  cent.).  —  *XXI.  Late-Roman 
sarcophagus  with  the  myth  of  Hippolytus  and  Phsedra,  from  which,  accord- 
ing to  Vasari,  Niccolo  Pisano  copied  several  figures  for  his  pulpit;  the  re- 
Inains  of  the  Countess  Beatrix  (d.  1076),  mother  of  the  celebrated  Matilda, 
were  subsequently  deposited  here.  —  In  the  Cappella  Aulla  are  a 
coloured  terracotta  altar  by  Giov.  detia  Rohhia  (1520)  and  the  tombs  of 
two  bishops  of  the  14th  century.  —  XXVI.  Roman  sarcophagus  with  re- 
lief of  a  wedding.  —  98.  Several  Egyptian  antiquities.  —  XXIX.  Roman 
sarcophagus  with  Bacchanalian  reliefs  and  the  death  of  Pentheus  on  the 
cover.  —  116.  Etruscan  urn.  with  contest  with  a  monster  (mutilated).  — 
125.  Sitting  figure  of  the  Emp.  Henry  VII.,  surrounded  by  four  of  his 
counsellors  (belonging  to  the  monument  mentioned  above).  —  120.  Etrus- 
can urn,  with  the  death  of  Priam.  —  XXXI.  Roman  sarcophagus  with  the 
hunt  of  Meleager;  above  it,  an  old  relief  of  the  harbour  of  Pisa  and  a 
coat- of -arms  of  1157.  —  XXXII.  Roman  sarcophagus  with  a  battle  of 
barbarians. 

E.  End.  Griffin  in  bronze,  an  Arabian  work  with  Cufic  inscriptions. 
--  By  the  wall,  tomb  of  Ph.  Decio  (d.  1535),  by  Stagio  Stagi.  —  Monument 
of  Count  Mastiani  with  the  sitting  statue  of  his  mourning  widow  ('I'lncon- 
solabile'),  by  Lor.  Bartolini  (1842).  —  Monument  of  the  singer  Angelica 
Catalani  (d.  at  Pari.s  1849).  —  128.  Etruscan  altar  with  rams'  heads. 
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S.  Side.  152,  15t.  Inscriptions  in  honour  of  Ciiius  and  Lucius  Caesar, 
grandsons  of  Augustus.  —  153,  166.  168.  Roman  milestones.  —  XXXIX. 
Roman  sarcophag-us  on  which  are  placed  husts  of  Csesarf?),  Hadrian,  and 
A^rippa,  the  last  in  basalt.  —  176.  Roman  sareophapfus,  with  amorotti  in 
the  circus;  on  it  is  placed  ahead  of  Venus  (freely  restored).  —  XLI.  Roman 
mosaic  found  near  the  cathedral  in  1860.  —  186.  Roman  sarcophagus  with 
circus  frames  and  sculptures  of  the  13th  century.  —  XLII.  Etruscan  urns, 
with  Alcestis  in  the  middle.  —  Beyond  the  side-entrance,  ornamented  slabs 
of  the  12th  century.  —  III.  Roman  sarcophagus-relief  with  hunting-scenes. 
—  "V.  Early -Christian  sarcophagus  with  a  representation  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  —  YI.  Roman  sareorihagus,  on  which  are  placed  statuettes  of  the 
Pisan  School  (14th  cent.).  —  VIII.  Fragment  of  a  sarcophagus  with  Baccha- 
nalian representation.  —  23.  Emblems  of  the  Evangelists  (13th  cent.).  — 
Towards  the  entrance:  27.  Unfinished  statuette  of  the  Virgin,  of  the  school 
of  Giov.  Pisann.  —  Monument  of  the  oculist  Andrea  Vacca  (d.  1826)  by 
Thnrvaldsen:  Tobias  curing  his  father's  blindness.  —  Opposite,  LIV.  Imi- 
tation of  a  Roman  sarcophagus  with  lions,  by  Bidninus  (12th  cent.).  —  To 
the  left:  32.  Architrave  with  Christ  and  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists, 
by  Bonnsnmicus  (12th  cent.).  —  CC.  Monument  of  the  author  Franc.  Al- 
garotti  (1712-64),  erected  by  order  of  Frederick  the  Great.  —  In  the  garden 
between  the  arcades  are  two  ancient  well-heads. 


The  hurried  traveller  will  not  devote  much  time  to  the  other 
works  of  art  at  Pisa,  but  he  will  be  rewarded  by  taking  a  short 
walk  through  the  town  in  order  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  building  enterprise  was  carried  at  Pisa  in  the  middle  ages. 

Following  the  Via  dell'  Arcivescovado  to  the  E.  from  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo,  and  taking  the  Via  della  Faggiola,  on  the  right,  we 
reach  the  Romanesque  church  of  San  Sisto  (PI.  C,  3),  founded  in 
1089,  which  was  frequently  used  as  a  place  of  assembly  by  the 
Great  Council.    It  contains  a  number  of  fine  ancient  columns. 

The  central  part  of  ancient  Pisa,  and  the  forum  of  the  republic, 
is  the  Piazza  dei  Cavalieri  (PI.  D,  3),  formerly  Piazza  degli  An- 
ziani,  a  few  yards  to  the  E.  of  San  Sisto.  In  this  piazza,  which  was 
skilfully  remodelled  in  the  16th  and  17th  cent.,  rises  — 

Santo  Stefano  dei  Cavalieri,  the  church  of  the  knights  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Stephen  (founded  in  1561),  built  in  1565-96  from 
designs  by  Vasari;  facade  designed  by  Bern.  Buontalenti.  It  con- 
tains Turkish  trophies  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  door,  and  ceiling- 
paintings  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto  (1571)  and  other  victories  over 
the  Turks,  by  Cristofano  Allori,  lacopo  da  Empoli,  and  others. 
Behind  the  high-altar  is  a  gilded  copper  bust  of  St.  Lussorius,  by 
Donatello  (ca.  1429). 

The  Falazzo  Conventuale  dei  Cavalieri.,  adjoining  the  church 
on  the  left,  altered  by  Vasari  in  1560,  is  now  a  school;  above  the 
windows  are  busts  of  six  masters  of  the  order.  In  front  of  the 
building  is  a  marble  Statue  of  Grand-Duke  Cosimo  /.,  designed  by 
Giov.  da  Bologna  and  executed  by  Pietro  Francavilla(1596).  Beside 
it  once  stood  (down  to  1655)  the  ill-famed  Torre  della  Fame 
('Tower  of  Hunger'),  properly  Torre  dei  Gualandi  alle  Sette  Vie, 
in  which  the  Ghibelline  Archbp.  Ruggieri  degli  Ubaldini  caused 
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the  Gruelph  Count  Ugolino  della  G-hei-ardesca  with  his  sons  and 
nephews  to  be  starved  to  death  in  1288  (Dante,  Inferno  xxxiii). 

On  the  ri^ht,  in  the  Via  San  Frediano,  a  little  to  the  S.,  is  the 
Romanesque  church  of  San  Frediano  (PI.  D,  3;  12th  cent.),  with 
ancient  columns  in  the  interior,  as  important  as  San  Pierino  (p.  521) 
for  a  critical  study  of  Pisan  ecclesiastical  architecture.  —  In  the 
Via  Ventinove  Mao:a:io  is  the  — 

University  (La  Sapiema ;  PI.  C,  D,  4),  a  large  edifice  of  1493, 
extended  in  1543,  with  a  handsome  early-Renaissance  court.  The 
Library  contains  120,000  vols,  and  several  valuable  MSS.  (includ- 
ing the  famous  Statuto  di  Pisa,  or  fundamental  law  of  the  city). 

The  University,  mentioned  in  history  as  early  as  the  12th  cent,  and 
extenfled  by  Cosimo  I.  in  1542.  is  now  attended  by  about  1200  students. 
Galileo  (pp.  514,  515)  was  appointed  professor  of  matliematics  here  in  IfilO. 
—  Connected  with  it  are  the  Mngevni  of  Natural  Hiitort/  fentrnnce,  Via 
del  Museo  6).  founded  in  1596,  ehiefly  illustrative  of  the  ornithology  and 
geology  of  Tuspany,_  and  the  Botanical  Garden  (PI.  B,  C.  2.  3;  ring 
at  the  gate  in  the  Via  Solferino,  opposite  the  barracks),  one  of  the  oldest 
in  Ital}%  founded  in  1547,  remodelled  in  1563  by  the  celebrated  Cesalpino, 
and  transferred  in  1.595  to  the  present  site,  which  was  laid  out  by  Giu- 
»epjae  Benincasa.     Fine  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

The  Via  San  Lorenzo,  beginning  behind  Santo  Stefano  dei  Cava- 
lieri  (p.  518),  leads  to  the  KE.  Quarter  of  the  town.  To  the  left 
lies  the  pleasant  Piazza  di  Santa  Caterina,  shaded  with  plane-trees, 
and  embellished  with  a  Statue  of  Grand-Duke  Leopold  I.  (d.  1 792), 
in  Roman  garb,  by  Pampaloni  (1832).  —  At  the  N.E.  angle  of  this 
piazza  rises  the  church  of  — 

Santa  Caterina  (PI.  E,  2),  erected  about  1253,  with  an  inter- 
esting facade  in  the  Pisan-Gothic  style. 

Interior.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  the  monument  of  Archbishop 
Simnne  Saltarel'i,  hv  Nhio  Pisano  (liii2}.  Over  the  3rd  altar  on  the  left, 
Apotlieosis  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Francesco  Traini  (1311).  In  the 
1st  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  a  Madonna  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
by  Fra  Bartolomeo  and  Mariottn  Albcrtinelli  (1511),  and  a  marble  group 
of  the  Annunciation  by  Ni7io  Pisano. 

From  the  Via  San  Lorenzo  we  turn  to  the  right  through  the 
Via  Santa  Elisabetta  to  the  Piazza  San  Francesco. 

San  Francesco  (PI.  F,  3),  a  Gothic  convent  church  of  the 
13th  cent.,  with  a  handsome  campanile,  was  restored  in  1900. 

Interior.  The  choir  is  adorned  with  ceiling-frescoes  by  Taddeo  Gaddi 
(1342).  In  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir  is  an  ancient  portrait  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  with  representations  of  his  miracles  (ca.  1300).  — 
The  frescoes  in  the  sacristy  (1397;  Death  and  Assumption  of  the  Virgin) 
are  bv  Barnaba  da  Modena  and  Taddeo  di  Bartolo. 

The  chapter-house,  to  the  E.  of  the  first  cloister-walk  on  the  left  side 
of  the  church,  is  embellished  with  valuable  but  much  damaged  frescoes 
by  Niccold  di  Pietro  Gerini  (1392:  Scenes  from  the  Passion). 

The  rest  of  the  monastery  of  San  Francesco  is  fitted  up  as  the 
Museo  Civico  (PI.  F,  2),  which  contains  chiefly  works  of  the  ear- 
liest Tuscan  painters  and  sculptors.  Entrance  from  the  garden  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  San  Francesco.    The  museum  is  open  on 
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week-days  10-4  rApril  to  Oct.  7-5),  1  fr.;  on  Sun.  and  holidays  10-2, 
free.    Good  catalogue  (1906),  1  fr.   Director,  A.  Bellini-Pietri. 

The  SrcoND  Cloister-Walk,  which  we  euter  first,  contains  fragments 
of  Pisan  sculptures  of  the  lt-15th  centuries.  —  In  the  Sala  del  Pulpito, 
the  side -room  beside  the  entrance,  are  preserved  the  remains  of  the  old 
*Cathedral  Pulpit,  which  was  executed  by  Giov.  Pisano  and  his  pupils 
in  1302-11,  taken  to  pieces  after  the  burniner  of  the  church,  and  partly 
destroyed.  Among  the  relics  are:  in  front.  Four  cardinal  virtues,  above 
which  is  the  city  of  Pisa,  with  two  sucklings  as  a  symbol  of  fertility; 
adjoining,  Evangelists,  above,  Christ;  behind.  Two  lions  and  the  central 
column  with  allegorical  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  on  the 
base,  alto -reliefs  of  the  seven  liberal  arts;  on  the  entrance- wall.  Arch- 
angel Michael,  Hercules;  on  the  side-walls,  Seven  reliefs  from  the  Pas- 
sion and  the  Last  Judgment.  —  In  the  Sala  Garibaldi  flocked),  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  cloisters,  are  memorials  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  Garibaldi's 
travelling-carriage  (1866),  etc. 

A  staircase  leads  from  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  cloisters  (opposite  the  en- 
trance) to  the  main  rooms.  In  the  Salone  degli  Arazzi  are  tapestries  from 
Florence  and  Flanders  (16-17th  cent.)  and  choir-books  of  the  Pisan,  Sicnese, 
and  Florentine  Schools  (ll-15th  cent.).  The  central  tapestry,  to  the  left, 
represents  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico  and  the  artists  of  his  court.  —  Room  I  (to 
the  left):  2.  Roll  with  miniatures  upon  parchment  (11th  cent.);  4.  Orna- 
mental portions  of  the  old  Fascia  or  Cintola  del  Duomo,  a  long  scarf  of 
damask  that  on  high  festivals  was  hung  all  round  the  cathedral ;  8.  Em- 
broidered antependium,  from  the  cathedral  (1325);  14.  So-called  Pluvial 
of  Pope  Gelasius  II.,  but  more  probably  a  Pisan  work  of  the  14th  cent. ; 
15.  Reliquary  of  ivory  (11th  cent.).  —  In  the  following  room.s  are  paint- 
ings of  the  13 -16th  centuries.  R.  II.  17.  Gutnta  Pisano,  Crucifixion 
(school-piece;  13th  cent.).  —  R.  III.  4.  Deoduto  Orlandi,  Madonna  and 
saints  (1301);  16-23.  Simone  Martini,  Parts  of  the  high-altar  of  Santa 
Caterina  (1320;  remaining  parts  in  the  Seminario  Arcivescovile) ;  39.  Bruno 
di  Giovanni  (14th  cent.),  St.  Ursula  as  protector  of  Pisa.  —  R.  IV.  19. 
Franc.  Trnini,  The  Saviour  with  St.  Dominic,  from  Sauta  Caterina  (1344).  — 
R.  V.  6.  Barnnha  da  Modena  (14th  cent.).  Madonna  in  glory,  with  angels; 
22.  Taddeo  di  Bartolo.  St.  Domninus  (on  the  back.  Crucifixion) ;  *26.  Gen- 
tile da  Fabriano,  Madonna.  —  R.  VI.  10.  Florentine  School  (?),  Triumph 
of  Emp.  Vespasian  (on  the  lid  of  a  chest);  21.  Dom.  Ghirlandaio,  SS.  Se- 
bastian and  Rochus;  27.  Masnccio,  Half- figure  of  St.  Paul,  fragment  of 
an  altar-piece  from  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  (1426).  —  Cokneu  Room. 
Briu/es  School,  St.  Catharine  of  Alexandria  (ca.  1480).  —  R.  VII.  6.  Raf- 
t'aellino  del  Garho,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  four  saints;  *19.  Sodoma, 
Madonna  and  saints  (1512).  —  R.  VIII.  *6.  Giiido  Reni,  Earthly  and 
heavenly  love.  —  R.  IX.  Portraits  of  the  17-18th  cent,  (mainly  by  Floren- 
tine artists).  The  adjoining  Sala  dei  Medaglieri  contains  Tuscan  coins 
and  Pisan  seals.  — •  R.  X.  Fragments  of  sculpture  from  San  Giovanni 
(14th  cent.),  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  (ll-12th  cent.),  and  Santa  Maria 
della  Spina  (14th  cent.).  In  a  side-room  to  the  right.  Relics  and  represent- 
ations of  the  'Giuoco  del  Ponte'  (bridge-game),  an  ancient  Pisan  game,  last 
played  in  1807  at  the  Ponte  di  Mezzo.  —  R.  XI  (1.).  Florentine  tapestry 
(16-1 7th  cent.);  female  costumes  (16th  cent.);  no  numbers,  Dom.  Ghirlan- 
daio, Two  Madonnas  with  saints.  —  R.  XII  (entered  through  R.  X).  Pisan 
and  other  sculptures  (12-16th  cent.):  25,  26.  iViwo  Pisrtwo,  Wooden  statues 
of  tlie  Annunciation;  M.  Pisan  School,  Madonna  in  marble  (ca.  1390).  — 
R.  XIII.    Sketches  for  paintings  in  the  cathedral  (17-19th  cent.). 

In  and  near  the  Lungaeno  are  several  other  interesting  build- 
ings, with  which  we  may  terminate  our  walk. 

San  Niceola  (PI.  C,  4),  founded  about  the  year  1000  by  Count 
Hugo  of  Tuscia  as  the  church  of  a  Benedictine  abbey,  contains  the 
tomb  of  John,  Duke  of  Swabia  (Johannes  Parricida;  d.  1313),  who 
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murdered  his  uncle  King  Albert  I.  in  1308.  In  the  leaning  cam- 
panile, ascribed  to  Niccolo  Pisano,  is  an  admirable  winding  stair- 
case. —  The  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  is  adorned  with  a  Stahte 
of  Ferdinand  /.,  by  a  pupil  of  Giov.  da  Bologna  (1595). 

In  the  Lungarno  Regio  (p.  513)  are  the  Palazzo  Lanfreducci, 
now  Upezzinghi  (PI.  6;  C,  D,  4),  a  baroque  building  ascribed  to 
Cosimo  Pagliani,  and  (No.  5)  the  *Palazzo  Agostini  (PI.  D,  4), 
a  fine  Gothic  brick  edifice  of  the  14th  century. 

A  few  paces  to  the  N.  of  the  Piazza  Garibaldi  (PI.  D,  E,  4),  in 
the  busy  Via  del  Borgo,  rises  Sax  Michele  ix  Borgo  (PI.  E,  4),  a 
fiat-roofed  basilica,  probably  of  the  11th  cent,  but  much  modernized. 
The  upper  part  of  the  fagade  was  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style  in 
1304-13  by  Fra  Gufjlielmo,  a  pupil  of  Niccolo  Pisano. 

The  mosaic  pavement  in  San  Pierino  (PI.  E,  4;  12-13th  cent.), 
near  the  Piazza  Cairoli,  is  Romanesque  and  some  of  the  columns  are 
antique.  —  The  narrow  Via  delle  Belle  Torri,  leading  to  the  E.  from 
the  Piazza  Cairoli,  still  preserves  a  medifeval  appearance. 

The  Lungarno  Mediceo  leads  past  the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi  (now 
Toscanelli)^  erroneously  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  occupied 
by  Lord  Byron  in  1822,  and  the  Piazza  Mazzini  (PI.  F,  4,  5)  to  the 
Porta  alle  Piagge  (p.  522). 

On  the  Left  Bank  of  the  Arno,  near  the  Porta  a  Mare,  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  town,  is  situated  *San  Paolo  a  Ripa  d'Arno 
(PI.  B,  6),  a  basilica  with  nave  and  aisles,  dating  in  its  present  form 
from  the  13th  cent.,  with  a  fine  facade  embellished  with  three  rows 
of  columns,  the  finest  at  Pisa  after  that  of  the  cathedral.  The  in- 
terior is  adorned  with  badly  preserved  frescoes  of  1400.  —  Farther 
to  the  E.,  beyond  the  Ponte  Solferino  (p.  513),  rises  — 

Santa  Maria  della  Spina  (PI.  C,  5),  so  called  from  a  fragment 
of  the  veritable  'Crown  of  Thorns'  once  preserved  here,  an  elegant 
little  church  in  the  French  Gothic  style,  erected  in  1230  for  sailors 
about  to  go  to  sea.  It  was  enlarged  in  1323  and  adorned  with 
sculptures  by  pupils  of  Giovanni  Pisano  and  by  Nino,  the  son  of 
Andrea  Pisano.  The  interior  is  plain  (key  kept  at  the  opposite  house ; 
fee  30  c).  The  church  was  restored  in  1872  and  raised  by  3  ft. 

In  the  Lungarno  Gambacorti,  near  the  Ponte  di  Mezzo  (see 
p.  513;  PI.  D,  4),  are  situated  the  Loggia  dei  Banchi  (PI.  4;  D,  5), 
erected  in  1605  by  Buontalenti,  and  the  handsome  Gothic  Palazzo 
del  Comune  (PI.  5,  D  5 ;  formerly  Gambacorti).  The  former  contains 
the  Archivio  di  State,  or  the  city-archives,  which  comprise  about 
16,000  parchment  charters  from  the  period  of  Frederick  Barbarossa 
(1162)  onwards,  including  one  granted  by  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  in 
1192  and  one  by  Lewis  the  Bavarian  in  1328,  with  a  golden  seal 
on  which  appear  the  principal  buildings  in  Rome.  The  entrance  is 
at  Via  Pietro  Toselli  2;  open  10-2. 
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The  octagonal  church  of  San  Sepolcro  (PI.  E,  oj,  of  the  12th 
cent.,  with  a  campanile  by  Diotisalvi  (p.  515),  is  now  largely  restored. 

The  church  of  San  Dumenico  iPl.  D,  7),  at  the  t>.  end  of  the 
Via  Vitt.  Emanuele,  contains  an  altar-piece  (Crucifixion)  by  Benozzo 
Gozzuti.  The  suppressed  monastery  adjoining  has  several  frescoes 
by  the  same  master. 

Ekvirons.  Outside  the  Porta  alle  Piagge  (p.  521)  the  right  bank  of 
the  Arno  is  bordered  by  the  pretty  gardens  of  the  Viale  Uniberto  Frimo, 
Pretty  view  (to  the  left)  of  the  Monti  Pisani  (see  below;. 

Outside  the  Porta  Nuova  (Pi.  A,  B,  1,  2),  between  the  Serchio  and 
the  right  bank  of  the  Arno,  about  3  M.  to  the  VV.,  are  situated  the 
Cascine  Vecchie  di  yan  Hossore,  a  farm  founded  by  the  Medici, 
with  Hue  plantations  of  pines  and  oaks,  now  a  royal  huntiug-chateau 
(generally  accessible  with  permcsso  only).  Dromedaries  and  wild  swine 
are  still  kept  here.  —  On  the  coast,  about  IV2  ^-  farther  on,  lies  Gumbo, 
with  a  royal  chateau,  coinmandiug  a  beautiful  view.  The  poet  Shelley 
was  drowned  here  on  7th  July,  18i2.  His  remains  were  afterwards  burned 
in  presence  of  Lord  Byron,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Trelawney,  and  the  ashes 
deposited  near  the  pyramid  of  Cestius  at  Home. 

An  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  to  (8  M.)  Marina  (light  rail- 
way, see  p.  bii).  The  chief  intermediate  station  on  the  steam-tramway, 
which  follows  the  highroad,  shaded  with  plane-trees,  skirting  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Arno,  is  (3'/,j  M.)  Han  Fiero,  wuence  we  may  visit  the  Vascine 
Nuove  di  San  Rusxure  ('/a  M.  to  the  X.,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
riverj  and  the  ancient  basilica  of  *fdan  Piero  a  Grado  f/a  M.  to  the 
S.),  .occupying  the  spot  where,  according  to  tradition,  St.  Peter  first 
landed  in  Italy.  It  was  formerly  much  frciiuented  as  a  pilgrimage-church. 
The  W.  apse  is  a  relic  of  tlie  earliest  church  (before  iiO;,  while  the  E. 
apse  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  12th  (V;  century.  The  interior  contains 
at)  beautiful  antique  columns  and  interesting  frescoes  (14th  cent.),  with 
scenes  from  the  lives  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  ancient  portraits  of  popes. 
Small  trattoria  near  the  church.  The  ancient  estuary  of  the  Arno,  with 
the  harbour  of  Pisa,  must  once  have  been  at  this  spot,  before  the  present 
coast  was  formed  by  alluvial  deposits.  —  The  bathing-resort  of  Marina 
di  Pisa  or  Bucca  d'Arno  {Hotel  Ascani ,  P.  7  f  r. ;  Penis.  Marcluonni, 
Pens.  Ghilli,  6-7  fr.)  lies  near  the  picturesque  mouth  of  the  Arno.  The 
beach  is  delightfully  sandy  and  fringed  with  pine-trees.  Fine  view  of 
Leghorn  and  the  island  of  Gorgona. 

The  Monti  Fisani,  a  range  of  hills  to  the  E.,  are  very  picturesque. 
In  the  VaUe  di  Valci  (light  railway  to  C'aici,  see  p.  512)  lies  the  t'er- 
toaa  di  Pisa  (130  ft.),  a  Oothic  Carthusian  abbey,  founded  in  1366  but 
rebuilt  in  the  baroque  style  since  the  17th  cent.,  with  the  exception  of 
the  line  cloisters  (adm.  .50  c.).  Kound  it  arc  groves  of  olives;  and  above 
it  rises  the  Monte  Verruca  (1760  ft.),  with  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  15th 
cent.,  commanding  a  delightful  prospect.  —  The  excursion  may  be  con- 
tinued from  the  Verruca  to  the  N.  to  Monte  Pruno  (2855  ft.)  and  Monte 
Serra  (3010  ft.),  the  highest  summit  of  the  Monti  Pisani ,  and  thence 
down  to  tlie  N.B.  via  C'olle  di  Compito  (270  ft.)  to  the  highrtiad  midway 
between  Pontedera  (p.  526)  and  Lucca  (p.  528).  —  Extensive  views  are 
commanded  also  by  the  Monte  Faeta  (2720  ft.)  and  the  Spiintonedi  Sant' 
Allago  (2810  ft.),  which  is  ascended  in  3-1  hrs.  via  Asciano  (40  ft.),  to 
which  a  carriage  should  be  taken. 
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68.  From  Pisa  to  Leghorn  (Rome). 

ll'/2  M.  Railway  in  V3-V2  hr.  (fares  2  fr.  25,  1  fr.  55  c.,  1  f r. ;  ex- 
press 2  fr.  45,  1  fr.  70,  1  fr.  i5  c). 

Pisa,  see  p.  511.  —  The  Leghorn  line  diverges  to  the  S.W. 
from  the  line  to  Genoa  and  Lucca  and  traverses  the  coast-plain, 
among  fertile  meadowland  intersected  by  canals  and  occasionally 
relieved  by  woods.  —  Beyond  (6  M.)  Tombolo  we  cross  the  Arno 
Canal  [p.  524). 

IIY2  M-  Leghorn.  —  Railway  Station.  Stazione  Livorno 
Oeiitrale  (Bestauraat,  L.  2-3,  D.  3-4,  luaclieon-baskct  21/2  ir.,  good],  V2  ^■ 
outside  tlio  Barriera  Vittorio  Emaaucle  (cump.  PI.  E,  2J. 

Hotels.  In  the  Viale  Regina  Marghcrita,  ca.  2V4  M.  from  the  station, 
suited  fur  a  lengthened  stay:  *Palacb  Hotel  (PI.  a;  B,  i),  a  high-class 
Italian  establishment,  200  beds  at  B-10,  B.  li/j,  L.  4,  D.  6,  P.  12-16,  omn. 
IV2  f''-;  (jRAND-HoTEL,  new.  —  At  Acque  delia  Salute  (p.  524),  near  the 
station:  Tekminus  Hotel  Corallo,  Piazza  della  Stazione,  210  beds  at  3-8, 
B.  IV4,  P.  10-15  fr.,  omn.  6J  c. ;  Pension  La  Sovrana,  with  garden,  adapted 
also  for  invalids,  60  beds  at  3-3'/2)  B.  11/4,  P.  8-10  fr.,  omn.  80  c,  patronized 
by  the  English  and  Italians,  open  May  to  Oct.  only.  —  In  the  old  town: 
Hot.  d'Angleterre  Campari,  60  beds  from  3,  B.  1,  omn.  1  fr..  Hot. 
GiAPPONE,  150  beds  at  3-4,  omn.  1  fr.,  both  good,  Hot.  de  France,  all 
in  the  Via  Vitt.  Eoianuelc  (PI.  C,  2),  with  restaurants. 

Caf6.  Vittoria,  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele,  good.  —  Restaurants. 
Ristoraiite  Tazza  cVOro,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  4;  liistor.  Graynani,  with 
garden,  Piazza  Benedetto  Brin  (PI.  B,  4j. 

Post  &  Telegraph.  Office  (PL  14;  D,  2),  Piazza  Carlo  Alberto. 

Cabs.  To  or  from  the  station  1,  at  night  IV2  fi"-i  trunk  40,  hand- 
bag 20  c;  per  drive  in  the  town,  as  far  as  the  Via  Montebello  (PL  B-D,  4), 
1  fr.,  at  night  1  fr.  20  c.;  per  hr.  2  fr.,  each  additional  '/a  hr.  1  fr.,  at 
night  21/2  or  I1/4  f r. ;  per  hr.  outside  the  town  3  fr.,  at  night  3'/2  fr-) 
each  addit.  "/a  hr.  2  or  21/2  fr.  Night-fares  are  charged  between  one  hour 
after  sunset  and  5  or  (from  1st  Oct.  to  31st  March)  6  a.m. 

Electric  Tramways.  The  chief  lines  are  as  follows:  1  (white 
board).  From  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PL  C,  2)  to  Antignano, 
via  the  Viale  Regina  Margherita  (PL  B,  3-7)  and  Ardenza  di  Mare;  thrico 
daily,  with  connection  to  Montenero  (see  below).  —  2  (red  board).  Sta- 
zione Centrale  (see  above)  to  San  Jacopo  (PL  16;  B,  5),  via  the  Barriera 
Vittorio  Emanuele  (PL  E,  2),  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele,  Piazza  Cavour 
(PL  C,  2,  3),  Corso  Umberto  (PL  C,  B,  3),  and  Viiile  Regina  Margherita.  — 
4  (yellow  board).  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanttele  to  Montenero  (p.  525),  via  the 
Piazza  Cavour,  Piazza  Roma  (PL  C,  4),  and  Ardenza  di  Terra  (PL  C,  D,  7), 
in  connection  with  the  funicular  railway  (return-tickets  to  the  Santuarin 
in  July  and  Aug.  only).  —  6  (yellow  board).  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  to 
the  Stazione  Centrale,  via  the  Barriera  Vitt.  Emanuel  (PL  E,  2).  Some 
cars  (marked  'Acque  della  Salute')  go  on  to  the  Pens.  Sovrana  (see  above). 
—  8  (white  and  yellow  board).  Ardenza  di  Mare  to  Ardenza  di  Terra, 
by  the  Via  del  Mare.  —  9  (white  board).  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  to  San 
lacopo  (see  above),  by  the  Viale  Regina  Margherita. 

Sea  Baths  (with  restaurants,  cafes,  and  view  -  terraces) :  *Stabili- 
inento  Pancaldi,  Scoglio  della  Regina,  Bagni  Trotta,  Bagni  Acquaviva, 
all  in  the  Viale  Regina  Margherita  (PL  B,  3-7);  Bagni  Martinelli,  Bagni 
Eleyia,  at  Ardenza;  Stabilimento  Balneario,  at  Antignano. 

Steamers  (comp.  p.  98  and  Baedeker's  Mediterranean).  Societd  Na- 
zionale  di  Servizi  Marittimi  (oflce,  Piazza  Micheli,  PL  C,  2),  for  Genoa, 
Bastia  (Corsica),  Naples,  Sicily,  etc.  —  Compagnie  Fraistinet  (Via  San 
Sebastiano  1),  for  Nice   or  Marseilles   via   Bastia.     The  Italian    steamers 
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Usually  berth  at  the  quay  in  the  Porto  Medicco.  Boat  to  or  t'loui  other 
steamers  1  fr.  incl.  hand-luggage,  trunk  30  c.  The  boatmen  have  been 
notorious  for  age.s  for  their  shameless  extortion. 

Bankers.  Banca  Commerclale  Italiana,  Via  Cairoli  8  (PI.  C,  2); 
Banca  'I'irrena,  Piazza  Cavour  2  (PI.  C,  2,  3).  —  Monet  Changer.  Gerbi, 
Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  28.  —  Goods  Agents.  Fratelli  Gotidrand,  Via  del 
Porticciolo  1 ;  Bonenfant,  Via  degli  Avvalorati. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Pellegrhii,  Piazza  dei  Legnami  3;  Dr.  Cassuto, 
Piazza  Magenta  9  (both  speak  English).  —  Dentist.  Mr.  W.  E.  Barnes 
(Amer.),  Via  degli  Scali  degli  Olandesi  2.  —  Druggist.  Ces.  lacchia, 
Piazza  Cavour. 

Consuls.  British,  M.  Carmicftael.  —  United  States,  Fra7ik  Deed- 
meyer. 

Anglican  Church  (PI.  5:  C,  3),  St.  George's,  Via  Giuseppe  Verdi 
services  at  8,  10.31),  and  4.30.  Chaplain,  Rev.  P.  G.  Hoivcs,  Villa  Inglese- 
—  Scottish  Church  (PI.  7;  C,  3),    Via  Giuseppe  Verdi   3;    service   at 
;  minister,  Bev.  John  Hardie. 

Leghorn  (Ital.  Livoi'no,  French  Livowne),  which  was  a  very 
insignificant  place  in  the  16th  cent,  (in  1551  only  749  inhab.),  i.s 
now  the  capital  of  a  province,  the  seat  of  the  Royal  Naval  Academy, 
and  a  highly  important  seaport  and  bathing- resort.  Montesquieu 
calls  it  'the  masterpiece  of  the  Medicean  dynasty',  because  it  is 
indebted  for  its  size  and  importance  to  the  Medici,  who  invited 
hither  the  oppressed  and  discontented  from  all  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent —  Roman  Catholics  from  England,  Jews  and  Moors  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  merchants  from  Marseilles,  fleeing  from 
the  perils  of  civil  war.  The  town  is  uncompromisingly  modern  and 
has  no  important  monuments  of  art.  The  population  amounts  to 
78,300  (many  Jews),  exclusive  of  a  fluctuating  seafaring  community 
of  fully  3000.  Leghorn  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  with  the  Levant 
in  cotton,  wool,  and  raw  silk,  and  with  the  Black  Sea  in  grain  and 
jtetroleuni.  The  most  important  industrial  establishments  are  the 
ship-building  yards  (Cantiere  Orlando,  p.  525,  etc.),  the  Societa 
Metallurgica  Italiana  (a  large  copper-foundry),  a  rolling-mill,  glass- 
works, porcelain-factories,  and  oil-mills.  The  town  is  intersected 
by  canals  and  connected  by  the  Fusso  (VArno,  a  navigable  canal, 
with  the  Arno,  which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  9  M.  to  the  N. 

The  railway-station  (p.  523;  tramways  Nos.  2  &  6,  p.  523)  lies 
outside  the  Barriera  Vittorio  Emanuele,  near  the  Stahilimento 
Acque  delta  Salute,  a  sanitarium  (hotels,  see  p.  523).  To  obtain 
a  rapid  survey  of  the  town  we  proceed  from  the  station  by  the  Via 
degli  AcquedJtti  iJ'l.  E,  2)  and  Via  Larderel  (PI.  D,  2)  to  the  Piazza 
Caklo  Alherto  (PI.  D,  2),  which  is  adorned  with  colossal  statues 
of  Ferdinand  III.  (d.  1824)  and  Leopold  II.  (d.  1870),  the  last 
grand-dukes  of  Tuscany. 

Thence  we  follow  the  principal  street  of  Leghorn,  the  Via  Vit- 
torio Emaviklk  (PI.  D,  (/,  2),  which  is  rich  in  shops.  Immediately 
to  the  left.  Piazza  Guerrazzi  No.  4,  is  the  small  Museo  Civico  (PI.  8, 
D  2 ;  open  daily,  1 0-4,  50  c),  containing  pictures  (School  of  Signorelli, 
Madonna;   Neri  di  Bicci,  (Vuciiixion.  etc.\  a  cabinet  of  coins,  and 
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miscellaneous  antiquities  (early-Christian  ivory  pyx  from  Cartilage, 
4th  cent.).  —  The  street  intersects  the  spacious  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele  (PI.  C,  2),  on  the  S.  side  of  which  is  the  Cathedral  (PI.  4), 
on  the  N.  the  Mnnicipio  (PI.  11)  and  the  Exchange  {Borsa  or 
Palazzo  del  Commercio ;  PI.  10),  and  on  the  "W.  the  Prefettura 
(PI.  13),  in  the  former  Palazzo  Granducale.  —  To  the  S.  is  the  \i?LXidi- 
some  Sytiagogue  (PI.  20;  C,  2),  founded  in  1581  and  rebuilt  in  1603. 

The  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  ends  at  the  Harboir  and  the  Piazza 
Micheli,  beside  a  Statue  of  the  Grand-Duke  Ferdinand  I.  (Tl.C,  2), 
by  Griov.  dall'  Opera,  with  four  Turkish  slaves  ('I  quattro  Mori')  in 
bronze  by  Pietro  Tacca.  The  harbour  consists  of  the  Po?'to  Vecchio, 
or  Porto  Mediceo,  and  the  Porto  Nuovo,  begun  in  1854  and  pro- 
tected by  the  Diga  Curvilinea  and  the  Diga  Frangifiutti.  An 
excursion  by  boat  will  be  found  pleasant  in  fine  weather  (1-1 Y2  ^^• 
per  hr.,  bargain  necessary).  The  platforms  of  the  lighthouses  (Faro 
Nord  and  Faro  Sud;  PI.  A,  1,  and  A,  3)  afford  a  good  survey  of  the 
town  and  the  sea,  with  the  islands  of  Elba,  Gorgona,  and  Capraia. 

The  old  Protestant  Cemetery,  adjoining  the  English  Chxirch 
(PI.  5,  C  3;  p.  524),  contains  the  graves  of  Tobias  Smollett  (d.  1771; 
and  Francis  Horner  (d.  1817). 

A  pleasant  walk  or  drive  (tramways  Nos.  1,  2,  &  9,  p.  523)  may 
be  taken  by  the  roads  skirting  the  coast  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  with 
the  sea-bathing  establishments  mentioned  at  p.  523.  From  the 
Piazza  Micheli  (see  above)  we  traverse  the  Piazza  Mazzini,  passing 
(right)  the  Cantiere  Orlando  (PI.  3 ;  B,  3),  where  the  large  armoured 
cruisers  of  the  Italian  navy  are  built.  Thence  we  follow  the  Yiale 
Regina  Margherita  (PI.  B,  3-7)  to  (1^/^  M.)  Ardenza  di  Mare 
(PI.  C,  7),  with  its  attractive  cafe  on  the  beach  and  many  villas, 
frequented  especially  towards  evening  in  the  bathing-season.  The 
Viale  Principe  di  Napoli  goes  on  thence  to  (3  M.)  Antignano  (H6t.- 
Pens.  II  Castello,  P.  8-9  fr.,  incl.  wine). 

Ardenza  di  Terra  (PL  C,  D,  7)  and  Antignano  (tramways  Nos.  4,  8,  &  1) 
are  stations  on  the  railway  from  Leghorn  (Genoa)  to  Rome  (see  Baedeker's 
Central  Italy).  This  railway  and  the  road  skirt  the  coast  to  the  S.W., 
affording  fine  views  and  passing  two  ancient  watch-towers  (Torre  del 
Boccale,  Torre  di  C'alafnria)  and  the  Castello  del  Rdmito,  to  (8V2  M.) 
Quercianella  (Alb.  di  .Salvo)  and  the  little  bathing- resort  of  (13  M.) 
Castiglioncello . 

In  the  hilly  district  above  Ardenza  and  Antignano  lies  the  famous 
pilgrim -resort  of  Montenero  (825  ft.;  Eot.-Pena.  Monteroso,  P.  7  fr. 
incl.  wine;  Ristorante  Pad iglione  Bleu),  with  an  image  of  the  Madonna 
brought  from  the  East,  especially  venerated  by  mariners  (tramways  Nos,  4 
&  1 ;  funicular  railway  to  the  Santuario,  25  c). 

To  the  E.  of  Leghorn,  3  M.  from  the  railway-station,  lie  the  sulphur- 
baths  of  La  Puzzolente  (carriage  4  fr.). 

From  Leghorn  to  Elba  and  to  Bastia  (Corsica),  see  Baedeker's 
Central  Italy. 
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69.  Prom  (Oenoa)  Pisa  to  Florence  via 
Empoli. 

48  M.  Railway  in  IV2-2  hrs.  (fares  9  fr.  5,  6  fr.  35,  4  fr.  10  c. ;  ex- 
press 10  fr.,  7  fr.,  4  fr.  55  c.).  'Train  de  luxe'  (Cannes  to  Rome,  p.  116; 
ID  13/4  hr. ;  fare  13  fr.   70  c. 

Pisa,  see  p.  511.  —  The  railway  traverses  a  fertile  district. 
To  the  left  are  the  Monti  Pisani,  with  the  Monte  Verruca  (p.  522). 
—  472  ^--^flv^ccAio  (tramway  to  Caici,  see  pp.  512, 522).  —  T'^M. 
Cascina,  near  the  Arno,  where  on  the  festival  of  San  Vittorio,  28th 
July,  1364,  the  Pisans  were  defeated  by  the  Florentines. 

The  handsome  Romanesque  church  of  San  Casciano,  2'/^  M.  to  the 
N.W.  of  Cascina  (l^/^  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Navacchio),  has  portals  with 
sculptures  by  Biduiuus  (p.  513;  1180J,  representing  scenes  from  the  Passion 
and  fantastic  animals. 

The  Apennines  are  visible  on  the  left.  "We  cross  the  Arno 
Canal  (p.  524). 

12  M.  Ponted^ra  (45  ft.;  Alb.  Minerva,  R.  IV2  fr.),  a  small 
town  with  9600  inhab.  and  cotton-factories,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Era  and  Arno,  where  the  road  through  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Era  to  Volterra  diverges  (see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy).  Steam- 
tramway  to  Pisa,  see  p.  512. 

23  M.  San  Miniato  is  the  station  for  the  little  town  (4400  iuhab.) 
of  San  Miniato  (512  ft.;  Alb.  Rossi;  cab  from  the  station  IVj- 
2  fr.),  situated  on  a  commanding  hill,  2Y4  M.  to  the  S.,  beyond  the 
highroad.  Formerly  known  as  San  Miniato  al  Tedesco,  the  town 
was  once  a  stronghold  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  the  seat  of  the 
imperial  governor  of  Tuscia.  The  imposing  c&si\e  (Rocca),  built 
about  1236  by  Frederick  II.,  is  now  represented  only  by  its  massive 
keep  (*View).  —  The  Cathedral,  dating  from  the  12th  cent.,  was 
remodelled  in  1488  and  modernized  in  1775.  The  facade  is  profusely 
adorned  with  plaques  of  majolica  (bacini).  The  lowest  tower  of  the 
castle  serves  as  the  campanile.  —  In  the  church  of  San  Dotnenico 
are  a  fine  Delia  Robbia  relief,  a  *Tomb  by  Mino  da  Fiesole  (1461 ; 
last  chapel  of  the  rigiit  aisle),  and  some  15th  cent,  frescoes. 

29  M.  Empoli  (78  ft.;  Rail.  Restaurant,  unpretending;  Alb. 
il  Sole,  Via  Roma,  R.  2  fr. ;  Alh.-Ristor.  La  Tazza  d'Oro,  Via 
Giuseppe  del  Papa;  Aquila  Nera,  Via  del  Giglio),  a  town  with 
7000  inhab.  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  lies  in  a  fertile  district  on 
the  Arno.  Straw-plaiting  for  bottles  (damigiane  and  fiaschi),  etc., 
is  a  leading  industry. 

The  Via  Roma  leads  from  the  station  to  the  Piazza  Vittorio 
Kmanucle,  in  which  rises  the  domed  church  of  Madonna  del  Pozzo, 
or  Santa  Maria  Fuori,  founded  in  1441  and  rebuilt  by  Fracassa 
in  1621.  —  We  follow  the  Via  Giuseppe  del  Papa  to  the  W.  and 
then  the  Via  Santo  Stcfano  to  the  left,  beyond  the  Municipio,  to  the 
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church  of  Santo  Stefano  or  Sant'Ayostmo,  with  the  Cappella  della 
Misericordia  (to  the  right  of  the  choir;  usually  locked),  in  which 
there  is  a  marble  group  of  the  Annunciation  by  Bernardo  Rossellino 
(1447).  —  A  cross-street  diverging  to  the  right  from  the  Via  Gius. 
del  Papa  at  the  Canto  del  Pretorio,  farther  on,  leads  via  the  Piazza 
Farinata  degli  Uberti,  with  a  fine  marble  fountain  (1828),  to  the  — 

Ca.tkedraij  (Collegiata  di  Sant'A7idrea),  with  a  Tuscan -Ro- 
manesque facade,  the  lower  part  of  which  dates  from  1093. 

Interior.  Adjoining  the  left  transept  is  a  small  museum  (Galleria 
tlella  CoUegiata).  In  the  first  room  is  a  Renaissance  altar  with  a  marble 
statue  of  *St.  Sebastian,  by  Antonio  Rossellino  (1457)  and  two  angels 
by  Botticini.  In  the  second  room  are  reliefs  of  the  Madonna  by  Mino 
da  Fiesole  and  one  of  the  Della  Robbia;  altars  by  the  Delia  Kobbia; 
FeselUno,  Madonna  with  saints  and  angels ;  Lor.  Monaco,  Madonna  and 
saints  (triptych);  Fra  Bartolomeo  {?),   Madonna  (fresco). 

From  the  right  aisle  we  enter  the  Baptistery,  with  a  Renais- 
sance font  of  1447  and  a  Pieta  in  fresco  in  the  style  of  Masaccio. 

A  diligence  plies  twice  daily  from  Empoli  to  the  N.  to  (I'/a  hr.) 
Vinci  (320  ft.),  the  birthplace  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1152-1519),  situated 
on  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Monte  Albano  chain  (p.  509).  A  pleasant  walk 
of  about  4Va  hrs.  may  be  taken  via  the  mountain-crest  (views)  to  Car- 
mignano,  with  its  ancient  castle  (Rocca),  and  thence  down  to  (1/2  hr.) 
Poggio  a  Caiano  (p.  648). 

Railway  to  Siena  and  Chiuai,  see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy. 

On  the  left,  before  reaching  Montelupo,  we  perceive  the  four 
towers  of  the  Castello  deW Ambrogiana,  erected  by  Ferdinand  I. 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle  of  the  Ambrogi  and  Ardinghelli. 
It  is  now  a  lunatic  asylum  (Manicomio  penale).  —  34  M.  Montelupo 
(130  ft.)  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Pesa  and  the  Arno.  The  castle 
was  fortified  by  the  Florentines  in  1203  in  order  to  keep  in  check 
the  hostile  Capraia  on  the  opposite  side.  Hence  the  appellation 
Montelupo,  mountain  of  the'  'wolf,  which  was  ready  to  devour  the 
'goat'  (capra). 

The  train  now  crosses  the  Arno  and  winds  through  the  defile  of 
the  Gonfolina,  by  which  the  Arno  pierces  the  chain  of  the  Monte 
Albano.  The  heights  are  clad  with  pines  and  cypresses;  farther 
down  are  quarries  of  pietra  serena,  a  kind  of  sandstone.  The  Om- 
brone  (p.  509),  which  falls  into  the  Arno,  is  next  crossed. 

391/2  M.  Signa  (165  ft.;  Restaurant  Sport,  unpretending), 
founded  by  the  Florentines  in  1377  to  command  the  E.  end  of  the 
Gonfolina,  is  noted  for  its  majolica  (comp.  p.  551)  and,  like  the 
opposite  village  of  Lastra  a  Signa,  for  its  straw-hat  plaiting.  See 
Ouida's  'Signa'.  Steam -tramway  to  Florence  (see  p.  549).  —  The 
valley  expands.  —  Near  (42  M.)  San  Donnino  is  Brozzi,  with 
numerous  villas  which  proclaim  the  proximity  of  the  city. 

48  M.  Florence,  see  p.  545. 
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70.  Prom  Pisa  to  Plorence  via  Lucca  and 
Pistoia. 

621/2  M.  Railway  in  8-41/2  hrs.  (fares  11  fr.  75,  8  fr.  25,  5  fr.  80  c. ; 
express  12  fr.  90,  9  fr.  5,  5  fr.  90  c).  Beyond  Lucca  the  best  views  are 
on  the  left. 

Pisa,  see  p.  511.  —  The  line  crosses  the  Arno,  skirts  the  W. 
side  of  Pisa  (fine  view  of  the  cathedral),  diverges  to  the  N.W.  from 
the  Genoa  line,  and  intersects  the  fertile  plain  between  the  Arno 
and  Serchio.  —  5^/^  M.  Bagni  di  San  Ginliano  (33  ft.;  Reali 
Terme),  at  the  base  of  the  Monti  Pisani,  known  to  the  ancients  as 
Aquse  Calidse  Pisanorum,  still  much  frequented  in  summer.  There 
are  several  springs  varying  in  temperature  from  80°  to  104°  Fahr. 

At  (71/2  M.)  Rigoli  the  line  approaches  the  Serchio,  and  beyond 
(O'/j  M.)  Uipafrafta  (33  ft.),  with  its  ruined  castle,  it  describes  a 
complete  semicircle  ro\uid  the  beautifully-formed  Monte  San  Gin- 
liano or  Monte  Maggiore  (1490  ft.),  which,  as  Dante  says  (Inferno 
xxxiii.  30),  prevents  the  two  towns  of  Pisa  and  Lucca  from  seeing 
each  other.  —  15  M.  Lucca. 

Lucoa  {Railivay  Restmtrant,  clean).  —  Hotels.  *H6tel  Realk 
•l'Universo  (PI.  a;  C,  8),  Piazza  del  Giglio,  with  restaurant,  R.  21/2-8, 
P.  7,  omn.  1/2  f  r. ;  Hotel  Reale  Croce  di  Malta  (PI.  b;  C,  3),  Via 
Burlamacchi  18,  R.  21/2-31/2,  P.  7-10,  omn.  3/^  fr. ;  Alb.-Ristor.  La  Tosca, 
Piazza  Venti  Settembre  (PL  C,  D,  3);  Coroka  (PI.  c;  C,  3),  Via  Nazionale, 
with  trattoria,  R.  2-21/2  fr.;  Campana  (PI.  d;  C,  3),  Via  Nazionale,  plain. 
—  At  the  station:  Alb.  Italia  (PI.  e;  D,  4):  Alb.  La  Patria  (PI.  f; 
C,  -i),  Viale  Cavour. 

Caf6.  Bar  Savoia,  Piazza  Napoleone,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Nazio- 
nale (also  restaurant).  —  BucceUato  is  a  sweet  kind  of  bread. 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office  in  the  Palazzo  Provinciale  (PI.  C,  3). 

Cabs.  Per  drive  1  fr.,  per  hr.  2  fr..  each  addit.  hr.  I1/2  fr. ;  from 
the  station  to  the  town,  with  luggage,  1  rr.  Bargain  advisable  for  drives 
outside  the  town. 

Principal  Attractions  (l  day):  Catliedral;  San  Michele;  San  Fre- 
diano;  Picture  Gallery  in  the  Palazzo  Provinciale;  in  the  afternoon, 
Gallcria  Mansi ;  Walk  or  drive  on  the  ramparts. 

Lucca  (62  ft.),  formerly  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  that  name 
and  now  of  a  province,  and  also  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  with 
43,600  inhab.,  is  an  antiquated  place  situated  in  a  fertile  but  hot 
and  shadeless  plain  between  the  Monti  Pisani  and  the  Alpi  Apuane, 
with  well-preserved  fortifications  of  1561-1650  and  many  interesting 
churches.  ^  Lucca  Vindustriosd'  is  noted  for  its  silk -factories,  a 
branch  of  industry  introduced  from  Sicily  in  the  14th  cent.,  and 
also  for  its  woollen  goods  and  oil.  An  aqueduct,  built  in  1823-32 
by  Lor.  Nottolini  and  recalling  with  its  459  arches  the  aqueducts 
of  the  Roman  Campagna,  supplies  the  city  with  good  drinking-water 
from  the  Pisan  mountains. 

Lucca  (Roman  Liica)  was  founded  at  a  very  remote  period.  It  first 
belonged  to  Etruria,  afterwards  to  Lignria.  and  after  its  capture  by  the 
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Romans  in  177  B.C.  it  was  garrlsoTied  by  a  Roman  oolouy  and  wa.s  in- 
cluded in  the  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  In  56  B.C.  Julius  Cxsar, 
who  was  then  governor  of  Gaul,  held  a  conference  here  with  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  since  60  B.C.,  in  order 
to  discuss  a  plan  for  the  administration  of  the  Roman  empire  for  the 
ensuing  five  years.  The  splendour  of  Lucca  at  that  period  is  still  in- 
dicated by  the  remains  of  a  Roman  Amphitheatre.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  Lucca  belonged  successively  to  the  Ostrogoths,  Longo- 
bards,  and  Franks,  then  became  a  duchy,  and  in  1115,  after  the  death  of 
the  Countess  Matilda  (p.  511),  a  republic.  The  feuds  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines  impaired  the  strength  of  the  place  so  seriously  that  in  1314 
it  was  compelled  to  succumb  to  Uguccione  della  Faggitiola  (p.  513). 
Dante  resided  with  Uguccione  at  Lucca  between  1314  and  1316,  and  there 
became  enamoured  of  the  youthful  Gentiicca  (Purgatorio  xxiv.  43),  but  he 
does  not  describe  the  inhabitants  in  very  flattering  terms  (Inferno  xxi.  41). 
After  the  expulsion  of  Uguccione  Lucca  fell  in  1322  into  the  hands  of  the 
powerful  C'astruccio  Castracani  degli  AntelmineUi  of  Lucca,  who  was 
master  also  of  Pistoia,  Pisa,  and  the  Lunigiana  (p.  143).  In  1325  he  de- 
feated the  Florentines  at  Altopascio  and  in  1327  he  was  nominated  im- 
perial governor  in  Pisa,  with  the  title  of  duke,  by  Emp.  Lewis  the  Ba- 
varian. On  his  death  in  1328  the  power  of  Lucca  declined ;  its  next 
master  was  Mastino  II.  della  Scala;  it  subsequently  came  into  the 
possession  of  Florence  and  then  (in  1343)  of  Pisa,  but  in  1369  it  pur- 
chased its  freedom  from  Charles  IV.  for  300,000  florins,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  short  rule  of  the  native  family  of  the  Guinigi  (1392-1430), 
it  remained  independent  till  the  invasion  of  the  French  in  1799.  In  1805 
Napoleon  gave  Lucca  along  with  Massa-Carrara  (p.  145)  as  a  principality 
to  his  sister  Elisa  Baciocchi;  in  1814  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Dukes  of  Parma  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  (comp.  p.  443),  who,  on  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne  of  Parma  after  the  death  of  Marie  Louise,  ceded  it  to 
Tuscany  in  1847. 

In  the  History  of  MEDiaivAL  Architecture  Lucca  occupied  an  im- 
portant position  from  the  period  of  the  Longobards  onward.  The  oldest 
churches  have  unfortunately  preserved  their  early -mediaeval  character 
very  imperfectly,  but  their  columns,  like  those  of  the  early-Christian 
basilicas  of  Rome,  are  antique.  The  taste  for  building,  probably  stimu- 
lated by  rivalry  with  Pisa,  was  revived  in  the  12th  cent.,  when  the  older 
churches  were  altered  and  restored,  doubtless  in  accordance  with  Pisan 
models.  —  Towards  the  end  of  the  15th  cent.  Matteo  Civitali  (1436-1501), 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  sculptors  of  the  early  Renaissance,  resided  and 
produced  numerous  works  at  Lucca.  His  style,  influenced  by  Antonio 
Rossellino  and  other  Florentine  masters,  though  full  of  life,  is  of  a  grace- 
ful and  gentle  character,  contrasting  especially  with  Donatello. 

From  the  Railway  Station  (PI.  D,  4)  we  follow  the  tramway- 
line  to  the  left,  passing  through  the  Porta  San  Pietro  (PI.  C,  4 ; 
p.  535),  to  the  — 

Piazza  Gteandb  or  Piazza  Napoleone  (PI.  C,  3),  the  chief  square, 
laid  out  under  Elisa  Baciocchi.  In  the  centre  is  a  monument  to  the 
Duchess  Marie  Louise,  by  Lor.  Bartolini  (1843).  —  This  piazza  is 
adjoined  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Piazza  del  Giglio  (PI.  C,  3),  a  few  yards 
to  the  E.  of  which  is  the  Piazza  San  Martino,  with  the  — 

*Cathedral  of  San  Martino  (PI.  D,  3),  founded  in  the  6th  cent, 
by  St.  Frigidianus  (p.  534),  but  rebuilt  in  1060-70  in  the  Romanesque 
style  by  Bishop  Anselmo  Badagio  (later  Pope  Alexander  II.).  The 
choir-apse  and  the  aisles  date  from  the  original  building,  though 
the  latter  received  Gothic  windows  and  buttresses  Cchieflv  on  the 
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N.  side)  in  the  course  of  an  extensive  restoration  in  the  14th  cent. 
(1308  and  1372),  when  the  nave  and  transepts  were  rebuilt  in  the 
Gothic  style.  The  sumptuous  facade  (restored  in  1903-4),  added 
after  1204  by  Guidetto  of  Como,  is  embellished  with  a  group  of 
St.  Martin  and  the  beggar.  The  labyrinth  on  the  pier  to  the  right 
symbolises  the  erring  paths  of  human  life.  The  ornamentation  inside 
the  vestibule  was  begun  in  1233;  the  reliefs  represent  the  history 
of  St.  Martin  and  the  emblems  of  the  months.  Over  the  door  are 
an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (much  mutilated)  and  a  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  both  by  Niccolb  Pisano  (p.  513).  The  church  is  entered  by 
three  Renaissance  doors  adorned  with  wood-carvings. 

The  *Interior  (most  of  the  altar-pieces  covered  on  week-days),  which 
has  recently  undergone  a  thorough  restoration,  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  with  nave  and  aisles  92  yds.  in  length,  transept  48,  and  nave  30  yds. 
in  width.  The  nave  (92  ft.  high)  has  pillars  and  round  arches,  above 
which,  as  in  Northern  Gothic  churches,  is  a  triforium  (with  large  windows 
and  rich  tracery)  over  the  aisles  and  carried  across  the  transepts,  which 
it  also  intersects  longitudinally.     Stained  glass  by  Gins.  Bertini  (1856). 

Right  Aisle.  On  the  3rd  altar.  Last  Supper,  by  Tintoretto.  Pulpit 
by  Matteo  C'ivitali,  with  rich  ornamentation  (1498).  Above  the  adjoining 
entrance  to  the  sacristy  is  a  baroque  organ-screen  by  Dnni.  di  Zanohi.  — 
In  the  Sacristy,  Dotn.  Ghirlandaio,  *Madonna  with  SS.  Clement,  Peter, 
Paul,  and  Sebastian  ;  above,  a  Pieta  (an  early  vfoxkhy  Michael  Angela^), 
below,  a  fine  predella. 

The  Right  Transept  contains  (r.)  the  beautiful  marble  monument 
of  Pietro  da  Noceto,  secretary  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  by  Matteo  Civitali 
(1472);  by  the  same  master,  farther  on,  is  the  simple  tomb  of  Count 
Domenico  Bertini  (1479);  also  in  tlie  following  Cappella  del  Sacramento 
(enclosed  by  a  railing)  two  *Angels  in  an  attitude  of  adoration  (1477} 
and  (adjoining  the  choir  on  the  right)  the  Altar  of  St.  Regulus,  witli 
St.  Sebastian  and  John  the  Baptist  and  beautiful  reliefs  (1484). 

The  *Stained  glass  in  the  Choir  is  by  Pandolfo  di  UgoUno  da  Finn 
(1485);  the  choir-stalls  by  Leonardo  Marti  (1452-57).  —To  the  left  of 
the  choir  the  Altar  of  Liberty  (1369;  comp.  p.  529;  inscription:  C'hriato 
Uberatori  atqtie  divis  tiitclaribus) ,  with  a  Resurrection  by  Giov.  da 
Bologna  (1579).  In  the  following  Cappella  del  Santuario  (to  the  left; 
locked),  dating  from  1629-37,  a  **Madonna  with  St.  Stephen  and  John 
the  Baptist  and  a  beautiful  angel  with  a  musical  instrument,  by  Fra 
Bartolomeo  (1509;  in  excellent  preservation):  'a  noble  picture,  full  of 
gentle  elegance,  Leonardesque  in  science  and  in  execution,  and  graced 
with  the  prettiest  finesses  of  the  brush ,  bathed  in  a  warm  and  airy 
vapour,  and  firm  of  outline  and  touch'  (C.  <fe  C). 

The  Left  Traksept  contains  the  *Monumcnt  of  Ilaria  del  Carrctto 
(d.  1405),  second  wife  of  Paolo  Ouiuigi,  by  lacopo  della  Querela  (1406), 
one  of  the  earliest  works  of  the  Renaissance ;  the  noble  figure  of  the 
young  woman,  resting  on  a  sarcophagus,  is  surrounded  by  'putti'  with 
a  garland  of  fruit. 

In  the  Left  Aisle  is  II  Tempietto,  a  small  octagonal  chapel  of 
marble,  partially  gilded,  erected  in  1482-84  by  M.  Civitali,  and  containing 
the  Volto  Santo  di  Lucca  (p.  531)  and  an  ancient  crucifix  in  cedar-wood, 
said  by  tradition  to  have  been  made  by  St.  Nicodemns,  and  to  have  been 
transferred  in  a  miraculous  manner  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Luni  (p.  143)  in 
782.  The  embroidery  on  the  red  curtain  is  a  faithful  copy  of  tlie  sacred 
relic  behind  it.  In  front  of  the  entrance  is  suspended  a  candelabrum  of 
«olid  gold,  26  lbs.  in  weight,  ])rescnted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lucca  in 
1836,    when   the   approach   of   the   cholera  was  dreaded.     On  the  opposite 
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side,  a  statue  of  8t.  Sebastian,  also  by  Civitali.  —  On  the  pavement  close 
by,  inlaid  work  of  coloured  stones,  rapresenting  Solomon's  Judgment. 

On  the  Entrance  Wall,  Descent  from  the  Cross  and  St.  Nicodemus 
with  the  Volto  Santo,   frescoes  by  Cosivio  Bosselli. 

The  cathedral  treasury  is  preserved  in  the  Amministrazione  del 
Duomo,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  church,  Piazza  Antelminelli  2.  It 
includes  the  so-called  Croce  dei  Pisani,  in  silver-gilt  (14th  cent.), 
a  Gothic  episcopal  staff,  a  Gothic  leather  casket,  etc. 

Behind  the  cathedral,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  passage,  is  the 
Archiepiscopal  Palace  (Arcivescovado ;  PI.  1,  D  3),  altered  in  the 
18th  cent.,  the  court  of  which  commands  a  good  view  of  the  cathe- 
dral-apse. 

The  Archiepiscopal  Library  contains  20  MSS.  and  400  rare  editions. 
In  the  Archives  are  many  documents  dating  from  before  1000.  —  The 
Chapter  Library  (Biblioteca  Feliniana)  is  rich  in  mediseval  MSS. 

The  elegant  Gothic  Chapel  of  Santa  Maria  della  Rosa  (PL  9; 
D,  3),  in  the  Via  della  Eosa,  dates  from  1309,  but  the  interior  was 
modernized  in  1609. 

We  return  to  the  Piazza  San  Martino.  The  Romanesque  building 
(partly  restored)  next  the  campanile  of  the  cathedral  is  now  the 
Monte  di  Piefa.  —  Opposite,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza,  rises 
the  Palazzo  Beimardi-Micheletti  (PL  20),  by  Bart.  Ammanati. 

San  Giovanni  (PL  D,  3),  to  the  left  of  the  last,  is  a  basilica 
of  the  12th  cent.,  with  aisles  and  transept.  The  facade  is  modern, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lowest  portion;  over  the  portal  is  a  relief 
of  the  Madonna  with  the  Apostles,  of  the  12th  century. 

In  the  Interior  the  flat  coffered  ceiling  is  supported  by  ten  columns, 
of  which  the  shafts  and  some  of  the  capitals  are  ancient.  —  Adjoining  the 
left  transept  is  a  venerable  Baptistery,  with  a  Gothic  vaulted  roof  (14th 
cent.).  The  remains  of  a  font  of  the  12th  cent.,  more  than  6  ft.  below 
the  present  level  of  the  pavement,    were  exhumed  in  the  centre  in  1887. 

A  little  to  the  N.W.  stands  the  small  church  of  San  Giusto 
(PL  C,  D,  3),  with  a  fine  portal  of  the  12th  century.  Near  it  once 
stood  the  palace  of  the  Longobard  dukes.  —  The  Romanesque  church 
of  San  Cristoforo  (PL  7 ;  D,  3),  in  the  Via  Fillungo ,  dates  from 
the  ll-12th  centuries.    Pretty  fagade. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  Napoleone  (p.  529)  is  situated  the 
Palazzo  Provinciale  (PL  C,  3),  formerly  Pal.  Ducale,  begun  in 
1578  by  Bart.  Ammanati  on  the  site  of  a  palace  (burned  in  1576) 
of  Castruccio  and  the  Guinigi,  continued  in  1728  by  Franc.  Pini 
and  Fil.  luvara,  with  important  deviations  from  the  original  plan, 
and  still  unfinished. 

In  the  archway  leading  to  the  S.  court  is  (left)  the  entrance  to 
the  Picture  Gallery  (Pinacoteca),  important  on  account  of  two 
paintings  (from  San  Romano)  by  Fra  Bartolomeo  (open  daily,  9-12 
and  1-5,  in  winter  till  3,  1  fr..  Sun.  9-1,  free;  closed  on  Easter  Sun. 
and  Sun.  in  Christmas  week).    Catalogue  (1909),  1  fr. 

From  the  Vestibule,  which  contains  Roman  inscriptions  and  mediaval 
sculptures,  we  ascend  the  staircase  to  the  first  floor, 
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I.  HooM.  39.  BerluKjhieii,  Crucifixion;  10.  Deodato  Orlandi,  Cruui- 
lixiou  (1248);  48.  Franc,  di  Gioi-f/io,  Visitation.  —  II.  Room.  S.  Botti- 
celli, St.  Barbara  (school-piece);  62.  German  8chool  {1&W\  cent.),  Madonna 
.and  saints.  —  III.  Room.  72.  Amico  Aspertini,  Madonna  in  glory,  with 
four  saints;  75.  Pontormo,  Giuliano  de'  Medici;  79.  Dom.  Bcccufioni, 
Continence  of  Scipio. 

IV.  Room.  **82.  Fra  Bartolomeo,  God  the  Father  with  Mary  Magdalen 
and  St.  Catharine  of  Siena  (1509;  injured  by  restoration).  'In  this  most 
admirable  production  for  feeling  as  well  as  form,  a  special  attractiveness 
is  created  by  colouring  redolent  of  Venetian  richness  and  brilliancy,  and 
by  atmosphere  successfully  attained  in  gradations  of  landscape-tints,  and 
by  chiaroscuro  after  the  method  of  Da  Vinci  in  the  Mona  Lisa,  or  of 
Raphael  in  the  portrait  of  Leo  the  Tenth'  (C.  &  (J.).  —  Opposite,  *91. 
Fra  Bartolomeo,  Madonna  della  Miscrieordia,  with  portraits  of  the  Mon- 
calieri  family  (1515;  also  injured  by  restoration).  'The  classic  move- 
ment of  the  principal  figure,  the  varied  but  always  elegant  attitudes  and 
action  of  the  remainder  are  almost  matchless  instances  of  the  mode  iu 
which  scientific  calculation  gives  nature  as  a  result.  In  most  of  the 
Diinutise  unusual  power  of  observation  is  revealed.  Nothing  can  be  more 
pleasing  than  the  manner  of  dividing  the  fingers  with  their  play  sug- 
gesting unconsciousness.  Admirable  are  the  draperies  in  wliich  the  folds 
are  concentrated  on  the  bends'  (C.  &  C).  —  In  this  room  are  also:  84. 
Pompeo  Batoni,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew  ;  89.  Leon.  Marti,  Choir- 
stalls  from  the  Cathedral  (1452) ;  96.  Ambrogio  and  Nicolao  Pucc.i,  Stalls 
from  the  Cappella  degli  Anziani  in  the  Pal.  Provinciale,  with  views  of 
Lucea  (1529);  99.  Domenichino,  Samson. 

V.  Room.  116.  Tintoretto,  St.  Mark  releasing  a  slave  (small  replica 
of  the  painting  at  Venice,  p.  372);  124.  Guido  Rent,  Crucifixion,  with 
SS.  Julius  and  Catharine;  144.  A.  Bronzino,  Ferdinando  dc"  Medici;  148. 
Sustermans,  Archduchess  Maria  Magdalena  of  Austria;  Bronzino,  159. 
Don  Q-arzia  de'  Medici ,  160.  Duke  Cosimo  I. ;  163,  *164.  Tintoretto, 
Portraits;  190.  Franc.  Furini,  Circe.  —  In  the  cases  are  objects  found 
in  excavations,  coins,  and  old  views  of  Lucca.  —  VI.  Room.  193.  Leon. 
Marti,  Choir-stalls  and  lectern  from  the  former  church  of  Sant'  Agostino 
(15th  cent.);  195-197.  Medifeval  bells  (13-1 4th  cent.).  — VII.  Room.  Modern 
paintings,  including  203.  Stef.  Tof'anelU,  Elisa  Baciocchi.  —  VIII.  Room. 
'*210.  Motteo  Ciciiali,  Ecce  Homo;  213.  Magseo  C'ivitale  (nephew  of 
Matteo),  Assumption.  —  IX.  Room.  Ecclesiastical  vestments.  —  X.  Room. 
221.  Giov.  Pisario  {?),  Madonna;  223.  Cristoforo  da  Lendifiara,  Panel 
with  intarsia-work  (1488);  230.  Pisan  School  (14th  cent.).  Carved  altar 
with  maible  statues  of  the  Madonna,  St.  Martin  (V),  and  the  Archangel 
Michael;  225,  235.  Frate  Ant.  da  Lunigiana,  Panels  with  intarsia-work. 

Adjoining  tlie  S.  court  of  tlie  Palazzo  Provinciale  is  situated  the 
church  of  San  Romano  (PI.  C,  3),  which  dates  from  1279  but  was 
remodelled  in  1G3,5  by  Vincenzo  Buonamivi.  At  the  back  of  the 
high-altar  are  the  remains  of  the  monument  of  St.  Romanus,  with  a 
Pieta  above  and  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  saint  below  with  painted 
armour,  by  Matteo  Civitali  (1490). 

Near  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele,  not  far  from  the  Piazza  Napo- 
leone,  is  the  church  of  Sant^  Alessandru  (PI.  5;  C,  3),  of  the  llth 
cent.,  with  fine  columns,  ])artlv  antique. 

The  Palazzo  Mansi  (PLC,  2),  Via  Galli-Tassi  17,  a  building 
of  the  17th  cent.,  contains  a  valuable  Picture  Galler;/,  consisting 
principally  of  Dutch  paintings,  inherited  from  the  Van  Diemen 
family.  Admission  only  by  special  permission  of  the  Marchese- 
Raffaello  Mansi, 
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From  the  vestibule  we  enter  (to  the  left)  a  glass-roofed  Salook.  To 
the  left,  R.  van  Vries,  Silvan  scene;  C.  J.  van  der  Laemcn,  Seven 
^'cnre  and  conversation  pieces  (IGll);  *Frans  Snyders,  Fruit  and  game 
dealer  (figures  of  the  school  of  Evbens) ;  *Ferd.  Bol,  Abraham's  sacri- 
fice, the  chief  work  of  the  Rembrandtesque  period  of  the  artist,  influenced 
by  Rembrandt's  painting  of  the  same  subject  (now  in  St.  Petersburg); 
Ad.  Pynacker,  Dutch  farm  and  ferry.  —  //.  Averkamp  (not  Brueghel), 
Winter-pleasures;  Jac.  Jordaens,  Adoration  of  the  Shepliords;  P.  Claess, 
Still-life.  —  *Ja7i  Weenix ,  Spoils  of  the  chase ;  Nic.  Poussin ,  Four 
architectural  pieces;  P.  Claess,  The  breakfast-table  (1653);  Lucas  van 
Lei/denCf),  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  Ilelcli.  d' Hondecoeter ,  Cock  and 
turkey  fighting;  above,  A.  van  Di/cki?),  Holy  Family;  J.  van  Huchten- 
burgh,  Four  large  battle-pieces.  —  G.  Terburg(?),  Two  portraits  of  the 
Van  Diemen  family;  Rubens,  Satyr  and  shepherdess  (school-piece).  — 
Fr.  Francia,  Madonna;  DomenicMno ,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agatha;  Jac. 
Ochtervelt,  Conversation  piece;  over  the  door,  Fr.  SwjJlers,  Still-life. 

Vestibule.  P.  Brueghel  the  Younger,  Four  rustic  fetes;  Mathys 
Naiveu,  Cherry-seller;  G.  Poussin  (Dughet),  Diana  and  Acteeon. 

III.  Room.  To  the  left:  Hercules  Seghers  (not  Rembrandt),  Land- 
scape; Per  in  del  I'iig'ct,  Holy  Family;  Hieronytnus  Bosch  {'i).  Temptation 
of  St.  Anthony.  —  Sea-pieces  hy  J.  Lingelbach,  A.  Smit,  J.  BUmikerhof 
(not  Bakhuysen),  and  others. 

IV.  Room.  Back-wall :  Jan  Vermeyen,  Three  scenes  from  the  cam- 
paigns of  Charles  V.:  Capture  of  Tunis,  Capture  of  Rome,  Battle  of 
Vavia.     Above,  Gysbert  d^Hondecoeter,  Peacock  and  poultry. 

From  the  Piazza  Napoleone  (p.  52&)  we  proceed  to  the  N., 
through  the  busy  Via  Nazionale,  to  the  Piazza  San  Michele  (PI.  C,  3), 
the  ancient  Forum,  in  which  rise  a  statue  of  Franc.  Burlamacchi 
(d.  1548;  p.  558)  and  the  ancient  church  of  San  Michele,  founded 
before  795,  but  altered  and  restored  in  the  12th,  14th,  and  16th 
centuries.  The  over-decorated  facade,  rising  high  above  the  nave, 
with  representations  from  the  mediaeval  bestiaries,  was  restored 
about  1200  and  in  great  part  rebuilt  iu  the  19th  century.  The  figure 
of  the  archangel  at  the  top  is  modern.  The  row  of  columns  on  the 
S.  side  was  added  in  1377.  The  statue  of  the  Madonna  at  the  corner 
is  by  Civitali.  The  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir  contains  a 
Crucifix  by  Bei'linghieri ;  in  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir  are 
an  altar-piece  by  Filippino  Lipjji  (SS.  Rochus,  Sebastian,  Jerome, 
and  Helen)  and  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Raffaello  da  Montelupo 
(1522). 

The  Palazzo  Pretorio  (PI.  19;  C,  3),  in  the  early-Renaissance 
style  (built  after  1492),  is  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Piazza 
San  Michele.    In  the  loggia  is  a  statue  of  Matfeo  Civitali  (1893).. 

The  Via  Calderia  leads  hence  to  the  N.  to  the  Chiesa  del  Sal- 
vatore  or  Misericordia  (PI.  11 ;  C,  2),  dating  from  the  11-1 2th  cent., 
with  ancient  sculptures  on  the  portals;  over  the  S.  side-door  is  a 
relief  of  St.  Nicholas,  by  Biduinus  (p.  513). 

A  little  to  the  E.  of  this  church,  in  the  Piazza  Guidiccioni,  is  the 
Archivio  di  Stato  (PI.  D,  2),  where  a  number  of  ancient  documents  and 
autographs  are  exhibited.  —  To  the  W.  of  San  Salvatore,  beside  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Corteorlandini,  is  the  Biblioteca  Governativa  (PI.  2;  C,  2), 
which  possesses  some  interesting  MSS.  (e.g.  Latin  poems  by  Tasso)  and 
early  printed  works.  —  To  the  left  of  the  Reale  Liceo  is  the  16ih  cent» 
Palazzo  Controni-Pfanner  (PI,  C,  2),  with  a  handsome  staircase, 
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On  the  N.  side  of  the  town  is  situated  — 

•San  Prediano  (PI.  D,  2),  said  to  have  been  originally  dedi- 
cated to  San  Vincenzo  by  St.  Frigidianus,  an  Irishman,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Lucca  in  560-78.  In  the  7th  cent.,  however,  it  became 
the  church  of  a  monastery  founded  by  the  Lombard  kings  Bertharic 
and  Cunibert.  In  1112-47  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  Romanesque  style. 
The  exterior  deviates  from  the  Tuscan-Romanesque  style  in  having 
vertical  bands  and  colonnades  with  straight  architraves.  The  mosaic 
of  the  12th  cent.  (Christ  enthroned,  with  the  Apostles)  on  theia§ade 
was  restored  in  1829. 

Ikterior.  The  Nave  was  originally  flanked  with  double  aisles,  the 
outer  of  which  kjve  been  converted  into  chapels.  Eight  of  the  columns 
are  antique.  — •  On  the  entrance-wall  are  two  frescoes :  to  the  left,  Ma- 
donna and  saints,  by  Amico  Aspcrtini;  on  the  right.  Visitation,  by 
Rid.  Ghirlundaio  (injured). 

Left  Aisle.  The  Cappella  di  Sant'  Agostiro  (2nd)  contains  two 
fine  frescoes  by  Amico  Aspertini  (after  1506;  restored  in  1831).  On  the 
ceiling,  God  the  Father,  surrounded  by  angels,  prophets,  and  sibyls ;  in 
the  lunette  to  the  left,  the  Entombment;  below  it,  to  the  left,  discovery 
of  the  Volto  Santo  (p.  530),  to  the  right,  St.  Augustine  baptized  by  St. 
Ambrosius  at  Milan.  In  the  lunette  on  the  wall,  on  the  right,  St.  Augustine 
instructing  his  pupils,  and  presenting  them  with  the  rules  of  his  order; 
below,  to  the  left,  the  Nativity  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  on  the  right, 
San  Frigidiano  miraculously  checking  an  inundation  of  the  sea.  • —  In  the 
Cappella  del  Santo  Sacramento  (4th),  a  marble  altar  with  a  *Madonna 
and  four  saints  in  relief  by  lacopo  della  Qiiercia;  above,  four  prophets 
in  high  relief;  below,  low  reliefs  of  Martyrdoms,  a  Pieta,  etc.  (1422). 
Opposite  are  the  tombstones  (damaged)  of  Fedcrigo  Trenta,  founder  of  the 
chapel,  and  his  wife,  by  the  same  artist  (1416). 

Right  Aisle.  In  front  is  the  ancient  font,  with  stiff  reliefs  (copied 
from  an  early-Christian  ivory  pyx),  according  to  a  doubtful  inscription 
by  Robertits  (1151);  by  the  wall  is  the  more  modern  font  by  Niccolb 
C'ivitali.  The  2nd  chapel  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Zita,  the  patroness  of 
Lucca,  mentioned  by  Dante  (Inferno  xxi.  38).  In  the  5th  chapel  is  a  painted 
relief  of  the  Death  and  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Matteo  C'ivitali, 
and  a  fine  Coronation  of  Mary,   by  Francesco  Francia  (both  covered). 

The  Palazzo  Nobili,  No.  14  in  the  Piazza  San  Frediano  (left 
side),  contains  a  fine  Madonna  by  Ginlio  Romano,  with  the  features 
of  Raphael's  Fornarina  in  the  Pal.  Rarberini  at  Rome.  —  Leaving 
the  Piazza  San  Frediano  we  cross  the  Via  Fillungo  (PI.  D,  2),  in 
which  are  several  old  towers  of  the  nobility,  and  reach  the  Piazza 
del  Mercato,  or  vegetable-market.  The  houses  enclosing  the  market 
stand  on  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  Amphitheatre  (PI.  D,  2) 
dating  from  the  end  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second  Christian 
century.  Two  series  of  arcades,  of  54  arches  each,  are  still  visible 
on  the  outside;  length  135  yds.,  width  105  yds.;  the  arena  (the 
present  market-place)  87\''2  by  58  yds. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Amphitheatre  is  situated  the  church  of  San  Pietro 
Somaldi  (PI.  D,  E,  2),  founded  during  the  Lombard  period,  restored  in 
the  13th  cent.,  and  modernized  in  the  interior  in  the  19th  century.  — 
Farther  on  is  San  Francesco  (PI.  E,  2),  erected  in  1228  and  restored  in 
iy07,  containing  the  monuments  of  the  poet  Giov.  Guidiccioni  (1500-11) 
and  of  Castruccio  Castracani  (d.   1328;  p.  529), 
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To  the  S.  of  tbe  Amphitheatre,  Via  Griiinigi  No.  13,  at  the  corner 
of  the  Via  Sant'  Andrea,  stands  the  *Palazzo  Gcinigi  (PI.  D,  2), 
an  Italian-Gothic  structure  of  hrick  erected  about  1400,  with  a  high 
tower.  No.  16,  opposite,  is  another  Palazzo  Guinigi.  —  The  Pa- 
lazzo Mazzarosa  (PI.  21 ;  D,  3),  Via  Santa  Croce  26,  contains  some 
good  paintings.  In  the  court  is  a  relief  by  Biduinus  (Christ  enter- 
ing Jerusalem). 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  Forisportam  (PI.  E,  3),  founded 
in  the  8th  cent.('?)  and  rebuilt  in  the  12th,  contains  antique  columns. 
—  The  old  Porta  San  Gervasio  (PI.  E,  3) ,  rising  with  its  two 
massive  round  towers  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Via  Santa  Croce,  is  a 
relic  of  the  second  town-wall  (13th  cent.). 

The  *Ilainparts  (22/3  M.  round),  now  shaded  by  fine  old  trees 
and  popularly  known  as  Ho  Arhorato  C^rchio'.  were  erected  in 
1544-1645.  They  afford,  especially  on  the  W.  and  N.  sides,  a  suc- 
cession of  pleasant  views  of  the  town  with  its  numerous  towers, 
and  of  the  beautiful  mountains  in  the  vicinity  (Monti  Pisani,  Alpi 
Apuane,  Apennines).  There  are  ten  projecting  bastions  (haluardi) 
and  four  gates  giving  upon  the  Via  di  Circonvallazione,  which, 
however,  is  not  quite  completed.  The  Porta  San  Pietro  (PI.  C,  D,  4), 
Porta  San  Donato  (PI.  B,  2),  and  Porta  Santa  Maria  (PI.  D,  1) 
are  old,  but  the  Porta  Elisa  (PI.  F,  3)  was  built  by  Elisa  Baciocchi 
(p.  529).  On  the  S.W.  bastion  is  a  monument  to  Charles  III.  of 
Spain  (PI.  13;  B,  3,  4),  erected  in  1822.  The  S.  bastion,  now  named 
Piazzale  Vittorio  Emanuele  Secondo  (PI.  C,  4),  with  a  pleasant 
cafe,  is  a  frequented  resort  on  fine  summer  evenings. 

An  Electric  Light  Railway,  starting:  from  the  Piazza  del  Giglio 
(PI.  C,  3),  runs  in  one  direction  (W.)  via  Ponte  San  Pietro,  the  station 
for  the  Certosa  di  Farneta  (the  raother-hon.se  since  1903  of  the  Carthu- 
sians expelled  from  France),  to  Maggiano  (continuation  to  Massarosa  and 
Pietrasanta  under  construction) ;  and  in  the  other  direction  (E.)  via  (10  M.) 
Collodi  (Alb.-Ristor.  Eden),  (12'/2  M.)  Pescia  (p.  536;  branch  to  the  station 
and  to  Alberghi-Sei),  and  (171/3  M.)  Montecatini  (p.  536),  to  (21  M.)  lfo»i- 
summano  (p.  537),  whence  it  is  to  be  prolonged  to  Erapoli.  —  A  Stkam 
Tramway  plies  from  the  Stazione  del  Tramvia  Lucchese  (PI.  D,  4),  via 
the  Porta  Santa  Maria  (PI.  D,  1)  and  (SVg  M.)  San  Pietro  a  Vico  (see 
below),  to  (5Va  M.)  Ponte  a  Mariano  (see  below). 

Excursion  to  the  Monti  Pisani,  see  p.  522.  —  Railway  from  Lucca 
to  (14V<j  M.)   Viareggio,  see  p.  147. 

From  Lucca  to  the  Bagni  di  Lucca,  15  M.,  railway  in  1  hr.  (fares 
1  fr.  80.  90  c. ;  return-tickets  valid  on  day  of  issue  only).  The  line  ascends 
the  valley  of  the  Serchio.  —  33/4  M.  San  Pietro  a  Vico,  1^/4  M.  to  the 
N.E.  of  w^hich  lies  the  Villa  di  Marlia,  with  its  beautiful  grounds,  fine 
points  of  view,  and  fountains,  resembling  Marly  near  Paris  (whence  the 
name),  and  with  a  chapel  containing  old  paintings,  etc.  —  6  M.  Ponte  a 
Moriano  (U5  ft.),  opposite  the  village  of  Moriano.  —  Charming  hill- 
country.  Beyond  (I2V2  M-)  Borgo  a  Mozzano  (330  ft.)  is  the  Ponte  delta 
Maddalena  or  Ponte  del  Diavolo,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  in 
1322  by  Castruccio.  —  15  M.  Bagni  di  Lucca,  the  terminus,  is  situated 
a  little  above  the  junction  of  the  Liina  and  the  Serchio. 

The  Bagni  di  Lucca  (season,  May  1st  to  Sept.  I5tli),  which  were 
known  as  early  as  the  10th  cent,   under  the  name  of   the  'Baths  of  Cor- 
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sena',  with  springs  coutaiuin^-  salt  and  sulphur  and  varying  in  temperature 
from  98="  to  130°  Fahr.,  consist  of  the  villages  of  Ponte  a  Serraqlio  and 
Villa,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Lima,  which  is  cool  and  well-shaded, 
ihiefly  with  chestnut  woods.  The  baths  are  much  frequented  by  English 
and  American  visitors.  A  motor-oranibns  (1  fr.),  usually  crowded,  plies 
from  the  station  to  the  baths.  Cab  to  Pontc  a  Serraglio  I'/o,  to  Villa 
i  fr. ;  per  hour  2  fr.,  each  addit.  hr.   1  fr.  (at  night  3  and  2  fr.). 

Ponte  a  Sekraglio  (1-10  ft.;  Hotel  Reale  Casino;  Pera's  Hotel  New 
York:  Corona,  R.  2-4,  P.  from  8  fr.,  Italian)  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  bend  of  the  rivulet,  up  which  footpaths  extend  to  the  suspension 
bridge  at  Fornoli.  At  the  Bagki  Caldi,  ^U  M.  above  the  village,  are 
the  Hotel  Grande  Bretaqne,  formerly  a  chateau  of  the  Grand-Dukes  of 
Tuscany,  and  the  Hotel  'Savoy  (R.  2-31/2,  P-  "-8  fr.). 

A  beautiful  avenue  ascends  gradually  from  Ponte  a  Serraglio  to  tho 
E.  to  (1  M.)  Villa  (540  ft. ;  Hotel  Clieruhini,  R.  3-,'),  P.  6-12  fr. ;  Hot. 
Royal  Continental  &  dii-  Pare,  R.  2-31/2,  P.  6-8  fr. ;  Hot.  de  la  Ville; 
Hot.  Victoria,  all  good  and  with  fine  gardens;  English  chemist),  the  quiet 
and  fashionable  chief  village,  at  one  time  a  residence  of  the  Dukes  of 
Lucca.  Villa  has  a  thermal  spring  (Bagno  della  Citta)  and  an  English 
Church  (services  in  summer  at  8,  10.30,  &  3;  chaplain  from  Pisa,  p.  542). 

Excursions.  To  the  S.  to  Lugliauo  (1315  ft.);  to  the  S.E.  to  Benabbio 
(1365  ft.),  with  an  old  castle;  to  the  N.  to  the  top  of  the  Monte  Prato 
Fiorito  (1260  ft.) ;  to  the  N.W.  to  (91/2  M.)  Barya  (1345  ft. ;  Alb.  il  Libano  ; 
diligence  twice  daily  in  IV2  hr.),  a  mountain-hamlet,  with  a  late-Roman- 
esque pulpit  in  tlie  church.  —  A  drive  may  be  taken  in  the  valley  of  the 
Lima  via  Fabbriche,  Palleygio  (790  ft.),  near  which  lies  Liicchio,  a  former 
frontier -fortreess  of  Lucca,  at  the  foot  of  abrupt  rocks,  and  Popiglio 
(1715  ft.),  to  (31/3-4  hrs.)  San  Marcello  Pistoiese  (p.  492).  —  For  excursions 
in  the  Apiian  Alps,  see  R.  24. 


The  Railway  to  Pistoia  traverses  the  plain  to  the  E.  to  (23  M.) 
Altopascio,  then  turns  to  tlie  N.  at  the  E.  ba.se  of  the  fertile  Colle 
di  Montecarlo  (530  ft.)  and  enters  the  broad  plain  of  tlie  Pescia. 
Fine  view,  on  the  left,  of  the  Alpi  Apuane;  in  the  distance  to  the 
right  rise  the  hills  of  Montecatini  and  Monsunimano.  —  26  M. 
Montecarlo,  the  station  for  the  beantifnily  situated  village  on  the 
ridge  to  the  left,  with  an  old  castle. 

29  M.  Peseia  (200  ft.;  Alb.  Rossini,  clean,  on  the  light  rail- 
way mentioned  on  p.  535),  a  town  with  12,200  inhab.,  lies  on  the 
river  of  that  name,  in  a  beautiful  district,  with  silk  and  paj)er 
manufactories.  The  Cathedral  (restored  in  1693)  has  remains  of 
the  fa§ade  of  1306,  a  13th  cent,  pulpit,  and  the  fine  monument  of 
Baldassare  Turini  (d.  1540)  by  Raffaello  da  Montelupo.  The  church 
of/S'a«jPrartcesco  possesses  one  of  the  earliestportraitsof  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  by  Berlinghieri  (1235;  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar).  In 
the  chapel  of  Sant'  Antonio  are  frescoes  of  the  School  of  Giotto.  — 
We  cross  the  Pescia  and  skirt  the  S.  base  of  the  Apennines. 

33 ','.2  M.  Bagni  di  Montecatini.  —  Hotels.   *Gr.  Alb.  delta 

I'ace,  200  beds,  P.  12-18  fr.,  of  the  first  class,  with  central  heating,  open 
April  to  Oct.  only,  *Lncanda  Mayyiore,  120  beds,  P.  9-12  fr.,  open  May  to 
Sept.,  Hot.  Nuove  Terme,  P.  8-9  fr.  (iucl.  wine).  Hot.  Europe,  all  four  in 
the  Piazza  Umberto  Primo;  Hot.  Castello  della  Querceta,  beside  the  cable- 
railway  station,  P.  12-15  fr. ;  *Eden  Hotel  Italia,  300  beds,  R.  4-7,  P.  11-1  J, 
omn.  1  fr,,  Oinati.  Califoriiia,  Xew  Vnrk.  all  in  tU'.'  Corso  Vitt,  Emanuele  ; 
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Gr.-H6t.  Salus,  115  beds,  R.  4-6,  P.  12-15,  omn.  1  fr.,  La  Regina,  100  beds, 
P.  9-14  fr.  (incl.  wine),  Tosi,  Nuova  Stella  d' Italia,  all  in  the  N.  quarter 
of  the  village,  near  the  baths  ;  Alb.  Tettuccio,  Viale  del  Tettuccio,  100  beds, 
P.  9-10  fr.  (iucl.  wine);  Hot.  Grande  Bretagne,  80  beds,  P.  10-12  fr.  (incl. 
wine),  Hot.  de  Paris,  Roma,  Netticno,  all  in  the  Viale  Forini;  Terminus, 
at  the  station.  —  Numerous  Pensions.  —  Cafe  Excelsior. 

Amusements.  Kursaal  Teatro ;  Teatro  della  Yarietd;  Teatro  Vitt. 
Emanuelc,  etc. 

Bagni  cli  Montecatini  (100  ft.),  the  most  frequented  health- 
resort  in  Italy  (60,000  visitors  annually,  chiefly  Italians),  is  situated 
in  the  fertile  and  sheltered  but  (in  summer)  very  hot  valley  of  tlie 
Nievole,  with  thermal  baths  and  springs,  which  have  been  in  use 
since  the  14th  century.  Season,  May-Nov.,  culminating  in  July  and 
August.  At  the  end  of  the  Viale  Forini,  a  few  yards  from  the  station, 
is  the  Piazza  Umberto  Primo,  with  the  parish-church  and  the  station 
of  the  light  railway  (p.  535).  The  chief  resorts  of  the  visitors  are 
the  Viale  del  Tettuccio,  in  the  morning,  and  the  gardens  beside  the 
Torretta  Baths,  in  the  afternoon.  The  Terme  Leopoldine,  the 
Stahilimento  del  Tettuccio,  and  the  park  (Parco  Regio)  date  from 
the  time  of  Grand-Duke  Leopold  I.  (1784). 

In  summer  a  cable-tramway  (1  f r.)  ascends  from  the  N.  end  of  the 
Viale  del  Tettuccio  (Y4  hr.  from  the  railway-station)  to  (10  niin.)the 
little  town  oi Montecatini  di  Vol  di  Nievole  (1 180  ft. ;  Palace  Hotel ; 
Alb.  I'Appennino;  Hot.  Bello  Sguardo),  near  which  Uguccione  della 
Faggiuola  (p.  513)  defeated  the  Florentines  iu  1315.  The  old  castle 
was  pulled  down  in  1554  by  Cosimo  I.  with  the  exception  of  one  tower. 

34  M.  Pieve  Monsummano  (Alb.-Ristor.  Monti,  plain)  is  the 
station  for  Monsuramano  (75  ft.;  Alh.-Ristor.  Garibaldi),  a 
little  town  ly^  M.  to  the  S.E.,  at  the  W.  base  of  the  Monte  di 
Monsummano  (1115  ft.;  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle).  In  the  Piazza 
Giusti,  the  terminus  of  the  light  railway  from  Lucca  (p.  535),  is  a 
monument  to  Ginsepjye  Giusti  (1809-50),  the  satirist,  a  native  of  the 
place.  In  the  Parish  Church  are  frescoes  by  Giov.  da  San  Giovanni. 

On  the  S.  slope  of  the  mountain,  21/2  M.  from  the  station  (carr.  21/2  fr. ; 
bargain),  lies  the  Grotta  di  Moksummano  or  Grotta  Giusti  (260  ft. ; 
328  yds.  long,  13  yds.  wide),  discovered  in  1819.  It  is  filled  with  hot 
vapour  (91.4°  Fahr.)  and  noted  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism  and  gout. 
Season,  April -Nov.  (bath  2-3  fr.).  Hotel  Royal  Vittorio  Emannele,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  grotto,  with  central  heating,  120  beds,  R.  31/2-6, 
B.  IV2,  L.  3-4,  D.  5-6,  P.  12-15,  omn.  2  fr. ;  near  it  are  the  plainer 
d^pendance  Hot.  Verdi  (P.  7-10  fr.)  and  the  Hot,  La  Sptransa. 

About  3  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Monsummano  and  IV2  M'  to  the  S.  of  the 
grotto  lies  the  village  of  Montevettolini  (615  ft.),  with  the  Villa  Medicea 
(now  Borghese),  a  castle  converted  in  the  16-17th  cent,  into  a  ducal  countrj' 
residence.  The  neighbouring  Cima  Belvedere  (1615  ft.),  the  most  N.  spur 
of  the  Monte  Albano  chain,  affords  a  fine  -view  of  the  valley  of  the  Nie- 
vole and  the  valley  of  the  Arno  as  far  as  Florence. 

We  now  pierce  the  Monte  Albano  by  a  tunnel.  —  38 '/j  M.  Serra- 
valle  Pistoiese  (600  ft.),  an  important  frontier-fortress  during  the 
wars  between  Lucca  and  Pistoia.  —  41^2  M.  Pistoia.  see  p.  538. 
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Pistoia  (Railivay  Restaurant).  —  Hotels.  Albergo  del  Qlobo 
il'l.  a;  B,  3),  Piazza  Cino,  with  trattoria  and  caffc,  R.  3-3i/a,  omn.  '/«  f '■• ; 
Alhergo-Ristorante  Rossini  (PI.  b  ;  C,  3),  Via  Cavour,  R.  2  fr. ;  Alb.-Ristor. 
VApennino  (PI  c;  B,  4),  Viale  Venti  Settembre.  —  Trattoria  la  Tosca7ta, 
Via  Curtatone  16. 

Post  &  Tkleoraph  Office  (PI.  B,  3),  Via  Cino  2. 

Cab  with  one  horse  60,  with  two  horses  80  c.  per  drive;  Ist  hour 
1  fr.  40  or  1  fr.  70  c.,  each  additional  hour  1  fr.  or  1  fr.  30  c. 

Principal  Attractions  (V2-I  day).  San  Giovanni  Fuorcivitas;  Cathe- 
dral; Baptistery;  Ospedale  del  Ceppo;  Sant' Andrea;  Madonna  dell' Umilta. 

Pistoia  (210  ft.),  a  pleasant  little  town  with  13,400  inhab.,  ia 
situated  at  the  N.  end  of  a  longitudinal  valley  of  the  Apennines,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Ombrone,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Arno,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Leghorn -Florence  and  Bologna- Florence  (R.  64) 
railway-lines.  It  has  broad,  well-built  streets  and  important 
manufactories  of  guns  and  iron-ware.  Pistols  are  said  to  have  been 
invented  at  Pistoia,  and  thence  to  derive  their  name. 

Pistoia,  the  Roman  Pistoria,  near  which  Catiline  was  defeated  and 
slain,  62  B.C.,  wa.s  in  the  middle  ages  the  centre  of  the  fiercest  struggles 
between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  In  the  year  1300  the  hostile  ad- 
herents of  the  Cancellieri  and  the  Pancidtichi  families  formed  the  Black 
and  White  parties,  mentioned  by  Dante  (Inferno  xxiv.  143),  whose  name.'* 
were  adopted  in  1301  by  the  rival  Guelph  factions  of  Florence  (comp. 
p.  556).  Pistoia  was  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  jurist  and  poet 
fJino  Sinibaldi  (1270-1336),  a  friend  of  Dante,  and  of  the  satirist  Niccold 
Fortegiierri  (1674-1735),  author  of  the  'Ricciardetto'. 

In  the  History  of  Art  Pistoia,  which  somewhat  resembles  Florence 
in  miniature,  held  an  important  rank  in  the  early  part  of  the  middle 
ages  and  was  foremost  among  the  Tuscan  republics  in  fostering  artistic 
progress.  The  older  churches,  such  as  the  Cathedral  and  8anV  Andrea, 
exhibit  a  leaning  to  the  Pisan  style,  which  was  extensively  in  vogue  in 
the  12th  century.  At  Pistoia  we  meet  also  with  many  of  the  earliest  at- 
tempts at  sculpture  in  Tuscany,  which  are  much  ruder  than  contempor- 
aneous German  and  French  works  of  the  same  kind,  and  witli  several 
of  the  names  of  the  oldest  artists  (Qruamons  and  Adeodatns).  After  the 
14th  cent.  Pistoia  became  dependent  on  Florence  both  politically  and  in 
the  province  of  art.  The  town  continued  to  be  wealthy  and  ambitious 
enough  to  patronize  artists,  but  thenceforth  those  of  Florence  were  always 
employed.  Of  the  goldsmith's  art  we  have  an  important  specimen  in  the 
silver  altar  in  the  Cathedral. 

From  the  railway-station  (PI.  B,  4)  we  proceed  straight  through 
the  Porta  Barriera  to  the  (5  min.)  little  Piazza  Cino  (PI.  B,  3),  the 
main  focus  of  triffic.  —  A  few  yards  to  the  right,  in  the  Via  Cavour, 
rises  the  old  Tuscan-Romanesque  church  of  — 

San  Giovanni  Puorcivitas  (S.  Giormnni  Evangelista; 
H.  2),  erected  outside  the  city  walls  before  1200,  with  a  somewhat 
overladen  facade  adorned  in  Pisan  fashion  with  rows  of  columns. 
Over  the  entrance  is  a  relief  representing  the  Last  Supper  by 
(jfruamotis,  as  an  inscription  on  the  architrave  records.  The  in- 
terior, restored  in  1907-8,  exhibits  some  Gothic  features  added  in 
the  14th  century.  The  church  is  closed  after  9  a.m.;  key  at  Via 
Felice  Cavallotti  2,  close  by. 

Interior.  On  the  right  is  the  ^Pulpit,  adorned  with  reliefs  on  three 
bides,  by  Vra  Guylielmo,  a  pupil  of  Niccolo  Pisauo,  whose  antique  style 
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he  followed  (about  1270);  in  front,  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists.  Over 
the  next  altar,  the  *Visitation  of  Mary,  a  lifesize  group  in  terracotta,  by 
Luca  della  Robbia  (ca.  1-1-15),  described  by  Burckhardt  as  'the  most  beauti- 
ful group  of  the  Renaissance  period'.  In  the  centre,  a  basin  for  holy  water 
by  Oiov.  Pisano  (much  injured),  supported  by  the  cardinal  virtues,  with 
allegorical  figures  above.  The  high-altar-piece  is  by  Taddeo  Gaddi  (1333). 
Adjoining  the  church  is  a  small  Romanesque  court  (12th  cent.). 

Opposite  is  the  Pal.  Pancidtichi-Cellesi.  —  Following  the  Via 
Cavour,  and  diverging  from  it  by  the  Via  Francesco  Magni,  to  the 
left,  we  reach  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  (PI.  C,  2)  with  the  — 

Cathedral  (San  Zenone),  dating  from  the  12th  century.  It 
was  remodelled  in  the  13th  cent.,  and  an  apse  was  added  in  1599 
by  lacopo  Lafri.  In  the  vestibule ,  over  the  principal  entrance, 
is  a  medallion  (Madonna  surrounded  by  angels)  by  Andrea  della 
Robbia  (1505).  The  barrel-vaulting  is  adorned  with  coffering  and 
rich  fruit-garlands  from  the  studio  of  the  Delia  Robbia. 

The  Interior,  sadly  marred  "by  alterations,  consists  of  nave  and  aisles 
borne  by  sixteen  columns  and  two  piers.  —  By  the  wall  of  the  entrance 
is  the  font,  adorned  with  five  reliefs  (History  of  the  Baptist)  by  Andrea 
Ferrucci  (1497-99);  to  the  left  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Atto  (d.  1337),  restored 
in  1786,  the  reliefs  dating  from  the  original  monument.  —  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Right  Aisle  is  the  monument  of  Cino  Sinibaldi  (d.  1336;  see 
?.  538),  the  earliest  tj'pe  of  an  academic  tomb,  executed  by  C'ellino  di  Nese 
rom  the  design  of  a  Sienese  master  (1337).  The  bas-relief  represents 
Cino  lecturing  to  nine  pupils,  among  them  Petrarch  (?),  who  afterwards 
composed  a  sonnet  exhorting  the  women  to  mourn  for  Cino  as  the  poet 
of  love.  —  Opposite,  in  the  Left  Aisle,  is  the  monument  of  Cardinal 
Forteguerri  (d.  1473;  founder  of  the  Biblioteca  Forteguerri),  designed  in 
1477  by  A'Mrea  Verrocchio  (whose  clay  model  is  in  South  Kensington 
Museum).  Above  is  Christ  in  the  mandorla,  supported  by  angels;  beneath. 
Faith,  *Hope,  and  Charity  (of  which  the  first  and  last  have  been  spoiled 
by  Lorenzetto).  The  unattractive  sarcophagus,  with  angels  and  the  bust 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  frame  round  the  whole,  are  later  additions. 

The  Cappella  del  Sacramento  (left  of  the  choir)  contains  a  ♦Ma- 
donna with  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Zenobius  by  Lorenzo  di  Credi, 
the  finest  and  oldest  of  his  altar-pieces,  the  figures  strongly  reminiscent 
of  Da  Vinci  (1486).  To  the  left,  High -relief  bust  of  Bishop  Donate  de' 
Medici,  ascribed  to  A.  RosselUno  (1475).  —  In  front  of  the  High  Altar  a 
fine  bronze  candelabrum  (15th  cent.).  The  choir-stalls  were  restored  in  1623. 

In  the  Cappella  San  Iacopo  (right  of  the  choir),  added  in  the  18th  cent., 
is  a  rich  *Silver  Altar  executed  in  the  13-15th  cent,  (covered;  sacristan 
30-50  c);  at  the  top  is  Christ  in  the  mandorla,  from  the  design  of  the 
painter  Giov.  C'ristiani  (1395) ;  in  a  niche  beneath  is  a  sitting  statue  of 
St.  James,  surrounded  by  apostles  and  prophets,  by  Gilio  da  Pisa  (1353) ; 
below  is  a  large  silver  tableau  with  wings;  in  the  centre  fifteen  reliefs 
of  subjects  from  the  New  Testament  and  Apostles,  by  Andrea  di  lacopo 
d^Ognabene  of  Pistoia  (1316);  the  wings  consist  of  nine  reliefs  on  the 
left,  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  by  Franc.  Nicolai  and  Leonardo 
di  Ser  Giovanni,  both  of  Florence  (1361-64),  and  nine  on  the  right  from 
the  life  of  St.  James  by  Leonardo  di  Ser  Giovanni  (1367-71).  The  altar, 
which  originally  stood  in  the  old  chapel  of  St.  James,  in  the  right  aisle, 
was  plundered  and  partly  destroyed  in  1295  by  Vanni  Fucci,  for  which 
crime  Dante  gives  him  a  place  in  the  Inferno  (xxiv.  124  et  seq.). 

The  Crypt,  borne  by  six  columns,  is  modernized. 

The  campanile  was  originally  a  fortified  tower  (1200),  called 
Torre  del  Podestd.  The  three  orders  of  columns  were  added  in 
Pisan  fashion  when  the  tower  was  adapted  to  its  present  purpose. 
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Opposite  the  cathedral  is  the  octagonal  *BattiBtero  (San  Gio- 
vanni Battista ;  PI.  1),  erected  in  1316-59  in  the  Italian-Gothic 
style,  according  to  Vasari  from  a  design  by  Andrea  Pisano.  On  the 
exterior  is  a  pulpit.  The  principal  portal  has  a  fine  early-Renais- 
sance wooden  door.  The  large  square  font  is  embellished  with 
richly-decorated  panels  from  the  old  pulpit  of  the  cathedral,  by 
Giiidetto  of  Como  (1199;  comp.  p.  530). 

Adjacent  is  the  Palazzo  Pretorio  (Pi.  12),  formerly  Pal.  del 
Podestd,  a.  Gothic  building  of  the  14th  cent.,  with  a  modern  upper 
story.  It  now  contains  the  courts  of  justice.  The  picturesque 
^Quadrangle  is  enclosed  by  four  round  arches  resting  upon  piers; 
the  arcades  and  the  facade  are  adorned  with  numerous  painted  ar- 
morial bearings  of  the  Podesta's,  remarkable  for  their  admirable 
heraldic  style,  restored  in  1844.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  are 
the  stone  table  and  seats  of  the  ancient  tribimal,  bearing  the  in- 
scription of  1507: 

Hie  locus  odit,  atnat,  piniit,  conservat,  hmiorat, 
Nequitiam,  leges,  crimina,  jura,  probos. 

Opposite  the  Pal.  Pretorio  is  the  Palazzo  del  Comune  (PI.  11, 
C  2;  originally  Pal.  degli  Anziani),  erected  in  the  Italian-Gothic 
style  in  1295-1395,  with  a  vestibule.  The  large  hall  upstairs  contains 
fine  wood-work  of  1534  and  a  *Eelief  in  marble  of  the  School  of 
Verrocchio  (1494),  representing  the  arms  of  the  city  supported  by 
two  angels.  The  small  picture-gallery  contains  nothing  of  importance. 

The  Via  Ripa  del  Sale,  passing  the  S.  side  of  the  Pal.  del  Co- 
mune, leads  to  San  Bartolomeo  in  Pantano  (PI.  C,  D,  2),  a  basilica 
in  the  Tuscan-Romanesque  style,  with  open  roof  borne  by  twelve 
columns,  with  varied  capitals,  and  two  pillars.  The  sculptures  on 
the  fagade  (Christ  and  the  Apostles)  date  from  1167.  On  the  pulpit 
are  eight  reliefs  from  the  history  of  Christ,  by  Guidn  of  Como 
and  his  pupils  Luca  and  Giannino  (1250),  borne  by  two  lions  and 
a  statue.  —  We  now  return  and  take  the  Via  Pacini,  on  the  right, 
to  the  — 

Ospedale  del  Ceppo  (PI.  C,  2),  erected  in  1277  but  after- 
wards rebuilt.  On  the  vestibule  is  a  long  *Frieze  by  Giov.  della 
Robbia  and  Benedetto  and  Santi  Bvf/lioni  (1514-25),  consisting 
of  reliefs  in  terracotta,  beautifully  coloured  and  glazed,  representing 
the  seven  works  of  mercy  (the  last  relief  on  the  right,  unglazed,_ 
was  added  in  l[i85  hy  Fil.Paladini);  between  are  figures  of  Caritas 
and  other  virtues.  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  lunette  over 
the  door  on  the  left,  is  by  Be7i.  Bnglioni  (1511). 

A  little  to  the  E.,  in  the  Piazza  San  Lorenzo,  is  the  church  of 
the  Madonna  del  Letto  (PI.  C,  2),  containing  a  miraculous  painted 
bed  (14th  cent.).  —  From  the  Ospedale  we  follow  the  Via  delle 
Pappe,  Via  del  Carmine,  and  Via  Abbi  Pazienza  to  the  left,  then 
the  Via  8ant'  Andrea  to  the  right,  to  — • 
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Sant'  Andrea  (PL  B,  2),  a  basilica  of  the  12th  century.  On 
the  architrave  of  the  entrance  are  sculptures  of  1166  (?),  represent- 
ing the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  with  the  inscription:  'Fecit  hoc 
opus  Gruamous  magister  bon.  et  Adeodatus  frater  eius'  (see  p.  538). 
Over  the  door  is  a  small  statue  of  St.  Andrew  in  Giov.Pisano's  style. 

Interior  (closed  9-4,  entrance  between  these  hours  through  the  house 
to  the  left).  The  narrow  nave  and  aisles  are  supported  by  twelve  columns 
and  two  piers.  The  hexagonal  *Pid]nt  with  its  numerous  figures  is  one 
of  the  chief  works  of  Giovanni  Pisano  (p.  513),  who  executed  it  in  1298- 
1301  in  imitation  of  his  father's  pulpit  at  Pisa  (p.  515);  some  of  the  de- 
tails are  by  pupils.  On  five  sides  there  are  reliefs  at  the  top,  and  at  the 
corners  are  single  figures :  Aaron,  Birth  of  Christ,  David,  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  Jeremiah,  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  Symbols  of  three  of  the 
Evangelists  (the  eagle,  now  wanting,  probably  served  as  a  wooden  lectern), 
Crucifixion,  three  Prophets,  Last  Judgment,  four  angels  blowing  trumpets; 
below  these,  at  the  corners,  are  six  figures  of  Sibyls  and  in  the  spandrels 
twelve  Prophets,  the  whole  being  borne  by  seven  columns  of  red  marble 
supported  by  lions  and  human  figures.  —  On  the  choir -screen  are  some 
fragments  of  the  pulpit  made  by  Guidetto  for  the  cathedral  (see  p.  540). 

At  the  W.  end  of  the  Via  Sant'  Andrea  lies  the  spacious  Piazza 
Giuseppe  Mazzini  (PI.  A,  B,  2),  on  the  left  side  of  which  rises  the 
conventnal  church  of  San  Francesco  alPrato,  an  Italian-Gothic 
edifice  of  1294,  with  remains  of  remarkable  frescoes  by  pupils  of 
Giotto  (14th  cent.). 

Interior.  In  the  Choir:  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  in  a  series 
of  free  reproductions  of  Giotto's  frescoes  at  Assisi,  by  Puccio  C'apaniia. 
Chapel  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar :  Apotheosis  of  St.  Augustine,  Marriage 
of  the  Virgin,  St.  Paul's  vision  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  Death  of  St.  Clara. 
Ist  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar,  various  frescoes  of  the  Franciscan 
legends;  2nd  chapel,  miracles  and  martyrdom  of  San  Donnino. 

The  former  Chapter  House  also  contains  frescoes  of  Scriptural  sub- 
jects and  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  a  few  anti- 
quities: 4.  Cast  of  the  city  arms  (p.  540),  by  Verrocchio ;  16-21.  Decorated 
panels  from  the  old  pulpit  of  the  cathedral  (comp.  above);  44.  Relief  of  the 
Resurrection,  by  Ben.  Buglioni  (1490).  The  pillar  (No.  73)  with  Lombard 
ornamentation  formerly  stood  in  front  of  the  church  of  San  Pietro  (p.  542). 

"We  return  through  the  Via  Bozzi  and  the  Via  Curtatone  (with 
the  Pal.  Cancellieri  on  the  right,  No.  17),  and  proceed  by  the  Via 
della  Madonna  to  the  right  to  the  church  of  the  — 

*Mad.onna  dell' U mixta  (Pl.B,  3),  with  an  unfinished  fagade, 
erected  in  1494-1509  by  Ventura  Vitoni,  a  pupil  of  Braniante. 
A  fine  vestibule,  with  barrel-vaulting  on  each  side  of  a  central  dome 
(as  in  the  Cappella  dei  Pazzi,  p.  600),  leads  to  the  handsome  octa- 
gonal interior,  with  its  graceful  Corinthian  wall -pilasters.  The 
dome  is  by  Vasari. 

In  the  Corso  Umberto  Primo,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  city,  is  San 
Domenico  (PI  B,  C,  3),  a  monastic  church  erected  in  1380. 

Interior  (closed  after  8  a.m.;  ring  at  the  house  on  the  right).  The 
frescoes  at  the  2nd  altar  on  the  right  (Madonna  and  Child)  and  the  2nd 
altar  to  the  left  (Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin,  St.  John,  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas)  are  by  Fra  Paolino  da  Pistoia.  Between  the  4th  and  5th  altars 
on  the  left,  monument  of  the  jurist  Filippo  Lazzari  (d.  1412),  by  Bern, 
and  Ant.  BosseUino  (1462-68).   —  Right  Transept:  Cappella  Rospigliosi, 
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with  the  miracle  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  by  lacopo  da  EmpoU,  and  two 
tombs  (1628  and  1650)  attributed  to  Bernini. 

Farther  on  in  the  same  street,  to  the  left,  is  the  church  of  San 
Paolo  (PI.  3;  C,  3),  with  a  Gothic  fagade.  —  A  little  to  the  N.E. 
is  the  church  of  San  Pietro  (PI.  4;  D,  3),  with  an  early-Tuscan 
exterior  (unfinished),  in  which  as  late  as  the  16th  cent,  the  mystic 
marriage  of  the  Bishop  of  Pistoia  and  the  Abbess  of  the  Benedictine 
convent  was  celebrated.  The  interior  has  been  modernized.  —  The 
Viale  dell'  Arcadia  (PI.  D,  1-3)  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
city  and  the  Apennines. 

The  Villa  Puccini,  I'/z  M.  to  the  N.  of  Pistoia,  has  beautiful  gardens 
and  .sculptures  by  Parapaloni  and  others.  —  The  church  of  Grdppoli,  5  M. 
to  the  W.  of  Pistoia,  possesses  a  Romanesque  pulpit  of  1194,  with  stiff 
old  reliefs. 

For  the  highroad  from  Pistoia  to  Pontepetri  (Pracchia,  PTevepelago), 
comp.  p.  492. 

The  Railway  to  Florence  intersects  a  rich  tract  at  the  base 
of  the  Apennines.  461/2  M.  Montale -Agliana.  On  the  left  the 
picturesque  castle  of  Montemurlo  comes  into  view,  near  which  the 
Florentine  republicans  Baccio  Valori  and  Filippo  Strozzi  were 
defeated  and  taken  prisoners  by  the  troops  of  Cosimo  I.  in  1537. 

5IY2  M^-  Prato  in  Toscana.  —  Hotels.  *Stella  d' Italia,  Piazza 
del  Duomo,  R.  2V2-5,  B.  ^U,  L.  21/2,  D.  S'/j,  P-  from  7  fr. ;  Alb.  Giardino, 
Via  Magnolfi;  Hot.  Etruria,  Piazza  del  Coraune.  —  Trattoria  il  Com- 
niercio,   Piazza  del  Duomo.   —   Caffh  del  Bacchino,  Piazza  del  Comune. 

Prato  (210  ft.),  a  well-built  town  of  17,200  inhab.,  on  the 
Bisenzio,  with  beautiful  environs,  is  a  manufacturing  place  (wool, 
shoddy,  etc.)  and  is  noted  also  for  its  excellent  bread  and  biscuits 
(mantovane,  biscotti,  cantucci).  It  belonged  to  Florence  and 
shared  its  fortunes  from  1350  onwards.  In  1512  it  was  stormed  by 
the  Spaniards  under  Cardona.   The  old  town-walls  still  remain. 

In  the  15th  cent,  this  small  provincial  town  attracted  numerous  Floren- 
tine artists,  so  that  a  visit  to  it  is  indispensable  for  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Eakly  Renaissance  style  of  Florence.  An  important  work 
by  Donatella  and  Michelozzo,  several  compositions  by  Andrea  della  Rob- 
bia,  and  a  superb  bronze  screen  bear  testimony  to  the  importance  of  Prato 
in  the  history  of  Renaissance  sculpture.  Among  the  painters  of  the  place 
wore  Filippo  and  Filippino  Lippi,  Sandro  Botticelli,  and  Fra  Diainante. 
The  church  of  the  Madonna  dellc  Carceri  at  Prato  is  a  very  striking 
example  of  Renaissance  architecture.  This  edifice  (erected  by  Giidiano 
da  Sangallo)  exhibits  the  transition  from  early  to  high  Renaissance,  and 
shows  how  anxiously  the  architects  of  the  day  directed  their  attention  to 
the  design  of  a  Greek  cross  covered  with  a  dome. 

From  the  station  we  follow  the  Via  Magnolfi,  the  first  street  to 
the  left,  to  the  (4  min.)  Piazza  del  Duomo. 

The  Duomo,  begun  in  the  12th  cent,  in  the  Tuscan-Romanesque 
style,  was  remodelled  by  Giovanni  Pisano  in  1317-20  in  the  Gothic 
style.  The  campanile,  in  the  Lombard  style,  is  hy  Niccolo  di  Cecco 
(1340).  On  the  facade,  rebuilt  after  1413  by  Niccolo  di  Piero  of 
Arezzo,  is  a  pulpit,  adorned  by  Donatdlu  and  Michelozzo,  in 
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1434-38,  with  *Reliefs  (dancing  children)  and  a  fine  bronze  capital. 
From  the  pulpit  the  highly -revered  Sacra  Cintola,  or  'girdle  of 
the  Virgin',  preserved  in  the  cathedral,  is  periodically  exhibited  to 
the  people.  Over  the  principal  entrance  a  *Madonna  with  SS.  Stephen 
and  Lawrence  in  terracotta,  by  Andrea  della  Robbia  (1489). 

Interior  (very  dark).  Over  the  principal  entrance  the  Virgin  deli- 
vering her  girdle  to  St.  Thomas,  by  Ridolfo  Ghirlandaio  (15l4j.  —  The 
mural  paintings  in  the  Cappella  della  Cintola  (Presentation  of  the 
girdle ;  Discovery  of  the  girdle  in  Palestine  by  a  native  of  Pratoj  are  the 
best  works  of  the  kind  by  Agnolo  Gaddi  (1392).  On  the  altar  is  a  *Marble 
statuette  of  the  Virgin  by  Giovanni  Pisano ;  handsome  bronze  screen 
executed  in  1444  by  the  Florentine  Bruno  di  Ser  Lapo  Mazzei,  the  frieze 
by  Pasquino  di  3Iatteo  (1461-64).  —  In  the  Choir,  at  the  back  of  the  high- 
altar,  are  the  *Histories  of  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Stephen  by  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi  (1456-64),  in  fresco,  the  finest  work  of  this  master  (some- 
what injured;  best  light  about  midday):  on  the  right  (above).  Birth  and 
Naming  of  the  Baptist;  his  Withdrawal  to  the  wilderness  and  his  Preach- 
ing; Dance  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias  (a  portrait  of  the  uun  Lucrezia 
Buti,  the  painter's  mistress) ;  by  the  window,  on  the  right.  Beheading 
of  St.  John;  above  it  a  saint.  On  the  left  wall  of  the  choir  (above), 
Birth  of  St.  Stephen,  his  Ordination  and  Care  for  the  Poor,  Stoning 
and  Interment  (among  the  admirable  portrait -figures  arc  Cardinal  Carlo 
de'  Medici,  the  donor,  and,  to  the  extreme  right,  the  portrait  of  the 
painter  himself,  wearing  a  black  cap).  The  continuation  of  the  scene  of 
Stoning  is  on  the  window-wall ;  above  it  a  saint;  on  the  ceiling  Evangelists 
(best  light  in  the  forenoon).  —  The  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir  is 
embellished  with  frescoes  (ca.  1430)  Of  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  Ma- 
donna (right)  and  St.  Stephen  (left),  at  one  time  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Stamina,  teacher  of  Masolino,  and  Antonio  Viti.  The  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin,  her  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and  St.  Stephen  preaching  are  by 
an  unknown  contemporary  of  Masaccio ;  the  Marriage  or  the  Virgin,  the 
Stoning  of  Stephen,  and  the  Mourning  over  his  body  are  by  Andrea  di 
Giusto  of  Florence.  —  Right  Transept.  In  a  dark  Gothic  recess  in  the 
wall  is  the  Death  of  St.  Jerome,  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi;  the  *Madonna 
dell'  Olivo,  a  statue  in  clay,  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano ;  and,  below,  a  Pieta 
(relief,  in  marble),  by  his  brothers  Giidiano  and  Giovanni  da  Maiano 
(ca.  1480).  ^  In  the  Nave,  handsome  pulpit,  resting  on  sphinxes  and 
snakes,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole  and  Ant.  Kosidlino.  The  latter  executed 
also  the  admirable  reliefs  (1473)  of  the  Presentation  of  the  girdle,  and 
of  the  Stoning  and  Mourning  of  St.  Stephen  (1473). 

In  the  Tabernaculum  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Santa 
Margherita,  close  to  the  Biseuzio,  is  an  admirable  fresco  of  the 
Madonna  and  saints,  by  Filippino  Lippi  (1497 ;  key  at  the  house 
No.  293).  —  A  little  to  the  E.  of  the  cathedral,  in  the  Via  Giuseppe 
Garibaldi,  is  the  small  church  of  San  Lodovico  (called  also  Ma- 
donna del  Buonconsiglio ;  generally  shut,  sacristan  at  Via  dell' 
Accademia  32),  with  a  beautiful  relief  by  Andrea  della  Robbia 
(Madonna  with  saints  and  Annunciation). 

The  Via  Giuseppe  Mazzoni  leads  to  the  S.  from  the  cathedral 
to  the  Piazza  del  Comune,  in  which  stands  a  reproduction  of  the 
former  fountain  by  Pietro  Tacca.  On  the  S.  side  is  the  Palazzo 
Pretorio  (I3th  cent.),  recently  restored  and  containing  on  the  first 
floor  the  municipal  Picture  Gallery  (Pinatoteca;  open  9.30-12  & 
2-4,  adm.  V2  fi"-;  Sun.  &  holidays  9-11,  free).    Catalogue  I'/j  fr. 
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Room  I.  3.  Giovanni  da  Milano,  Madonna  and  saints;  4.  Bernardo 
Daddi,  Madonna;  6.  Pietro  di  Miniato,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin;  *7. 
Lorenzo  Monaco,  Triptych  ;  10.  Agnolo  Gaddi,  History  of  the  Holy  Girdle; 
Fra  FUlppo  Lippi,  21.  Adoration  of  the  Child,  23.  Madonna  with  St.  Tho- 
mas and  other  saints,  29.  Predella;  *22.  Filippino  Lippi,  Madonna  with 
John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Stephen;  Ghirlandaio ,  Portrait;  Vanvitelli, 
Roman  landscapes.     In  the  centre  is  Pietro  Tacca^8  bronze  fountain. 

The  Corso  Principe  Amedeo  leads  hence  to  the  church  of  San 

Domenico,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  1281,  restored  in  the  17th  century. 

—  The  Palazzo  NoveUucci,  Via  Benedetto  Cairoli  5,  a  few  yards 
to  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  del  Comune,  has  small  bronze  dragons  by 
Pietro  Tacca  on  its  windows. 

The  Via  Ricasoli,  the  S.  prolongation  of  the  Via  Giuseppe  Maz- 
zoni,  leads  to  the  Piazza  Venti  Settembre  and  the  church  of  San 
Francesco;  the  chapter-house  contains  mural  paintings  of  the  school 
of  Giotto,  by  Nic.  da  Piero  Gerini  and  Lor.  di  Niccol6.  The  fine 
cloisters  adjoining  contain  the  sepulcral  monument  of  Gemignano 
Inghirami  (d.  1460),  by  Ant.  Rossellino(?).  —  The  street  to  the  left 
of  the  church  leads  to  the  piazza  and  church  of  — 

*Madonna  delle  Carceri,  erected  in  1485-91  by  Giuliano  da 
Sangallo,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  barrel -vaulting  and 
a  dome  resting  on  an  attic  story.  The  unfinished  exterior  of  the 
church  is  finely  adorned  with  marble.  The  interior  of  the  dome  is 
adorned  with  a  fine  terracotta  frieze  and  medallions  of  the  Evan- 
gelists executed  by  Andrea  della  Robhia  (1491)  from  Sangallo's 
designs.  Handsome  choir-stalls  by  Mariotto  di  Domenico ;  high- 
altar  hy  Sangallo  (1512).  —  The  u&igh^iOTiv'mg  Fortezza  di  Santa 
Barbara,  on  the  city  wall,  was  built  by  Apulian  architects  under 
Emp.  Frederick  II.  about  1250,  but  has  been  greatly  altered. 

Steam  tramway  from  Prato  to  Florence,  see  p.  549  (No.  4).  The  cars 
start  beside  the  Madonna  dello  Carceri.  —  From  Prato  to  Sasso  (Bologna) 
through  the  Vo.l  di  Bisenzio,  see  pp.  491,  490. 

About  3  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Prato  lies  the  little  village  of  Fiqline  Val 
d^Arno  (300  ft.;  inn),  near  which  riseH  the  3Ionte  Ferrato  (1385  ft.),  with 
quarries  of  serpentine.  This  stone,  known  as  'marmo  verde  di  Prato',  is 
much  used  by  the  builders  of  Tuscany.  The  inn-kecpcr  at  Figline  pro- 
vides a  guide  (IV2  fr.)  and  mules  (2  fr.)  for  the  ascent  of  the  Poggio  di 
lavello  (3055  ft.;  21/2  hrs.).  The  descent  may  be  made  to  the  E.  to  (1  hr.) 
Schignano  (1605  ft.;  inn)  and  thence  by  the  highroad  to  (^/^  hr.)  Vaiatio 
fp.  491)  or  to  Figline  and  Prato. 

58  M.  Sesto  Fiorentino  (180  ft. ;  Alb.  Conti)  is  the  best  starting- 
point  for  a  visit  to  Monte  Morello  (3065  ft.;  p.  649),  which  rises 
to  the  N.E.  —  591/2  M.  Castello  (p.  649);  61  M.  Bifredi  (p.  648). 

—  621/2  M.  Florence,  see  p.  545. 
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71.  Florence. 

Railway  Stations,  l.  Stazione  Centkale  Santa  Maria  Novella 
(PI.  D,  3;  *Restaiira7it;  lunch-basket  IV2-2V2  f''-))  the  principal  station, 
in  the  Piazza  della  Stazione,  where  omnibuses  from  the  larger  hotels  meet 
the  trains  (3/4-2  fr.,  iucl.  luggage);  there  is  often  a  scarcity  of  cabs  (tariff, 
see  p.  5i8),  especially  in  the  evening.  —  2.  Stazione  Campo  di  Marte, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  a  secondary  station  for  trains  to  Sant'  Ellero 
(Vallombrosa),  Arezzo  (Rome),  Perugia,  etc.,  at  which  a  few  express  trains 
stop  (Milan  to  Rome).  —  Town  Agency  of  the  railways  (comp.  p.  xvii), 
"Via  Francesco  Ferrer  3  (PI.  E,  4);  tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  tourist- 
offices  mentioned  on  p.  551)  and  at  HumberVs  (p.  551).  Sleeping  Car  Co.'s 
agent  at  Via  Strozzi  2. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxi;  luncheon  usually  about  1  o'clock,  dinner 
about  7.30;  drinking-water,  see  pp.  xxv,  547).  On  the  Riffht  Bank  of  the 
Arno,  best  situation  (mosquitoes  troublesome) :  *Grand-H6tel  (PI.  a ;  0,3),^ 
Piazza  Manin  1,  200  beds  at  8-15,  B.  2,  L.  5,  D.  7,  P.  18-26,  omn.  2  fr. ;" 
*Gr.-H6t.  d'Italie  (PI.  c;  C,  4),  Lungarno  Amerigo  Vespucci  (principal 
entrance  Borgognissanti  19),  120  beds  at  6-15,  B.  2,  L.  5,  D.  7,  P.  16-25, 
omn.  2  f r. ;  Gr.-Hot.  de  la  Villk  (PI.  b;  C,  4),  Piazza  Manin  3,  200  beds 
at  6-15,  B.  2,  L.  41/2,  D-  6,  P.  14-25,  omn.  IV2-2  f r. ;  Hot.  Royal  Grande 
Bretagne  &  Arno   (PL  f;   D,  5),   Lungarno  Acciaioli  8,    100  R.  at  7-12, 

B.  11/2,  L.  4,  D.  6,  P.  15-20,  omn.  I'/a  fr. ;  *H6t.  Florence  &  Washington 
(PI.  a;  C,  4),  Lungarno  Amerigo  Vespucci  6,  110  beds  at  41/2-9,  B.  l'/2; 
L.  3Va-4,  D.  5-6,  P.  10-17,  omn.  I1/2  f r. ;  *H6t.  Excelsior  &  Bellini, 
Lungarno  Amerigo  Vespucci  10,  P.  12-18  fr.,  *Gr.-H6t.  New  York  (PI.  e , 

D,  4),  PiazzcttaGoldoni  1,  115  beds  at  4-7,  B.  I1/2.  L.  S'Aj.  D.  5,  P.  10-16, 
omn.  1  fr.,  *HdT.  Paoli  (PL  g;  G,  7),  Lungarno  della  Zccca  Veccliia  12, 
105  beds  at  5-12,  B.  I1/2,  L.  4,  D.  6,  P.  13-18,  omn.  2  fr.,  closed  June- 
Aug.,  these  four  frequented  by  English  and  American  travellers.  All  these 
are  of  the  first  class.  —  Somewhat  less  pretentious:  Hot.  Bristol  (PL  i; 

C,  4),  Lungarno  Amerigo  Vespucci  2,  90  beds  at  5-8,  B.  l'/2.  L.  4,  D.  6, 
P.  11-16,  omn.  11/2  i'l'-,  variously  judged;  Hot.  d'Albion  (PL  k;  D,  5), 
Lungarno  Acciaioli  10,  65  beds  at  3-6,  B.  IV2,  L-  31/2.  D-  41/2,  P.  9-12, 
omn.  IVa  fr.)  well  spoken  of;  Hot.  Berchielli  (PL  u;  D,  5),  Lungarno 
Acciaioli  16,  110  beds  at  3-5,  B.  1,  L.  31/2,  D.  41/2,  P.  8-12,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Hot. 
Moderne,  Lungarno  Archibusieri,  near  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  R.  from  4  fr., 
well  spoken  of.  —  On  the  Left  Battle  of  the  Arno :  *Palace  Hotel  (PL  pa ; 
C,  5),  Lungarno  Guicciardini  7,  125  beds  at  3'/2-10,  B.  IV2,  L-  31/2,  I>-  5, 
P.  9-15,  omn.  1  fr.,  English  clientele. 

Near  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Einan/iele  and  the  Piazza  della  Signoritt, 
in  the  centre  of  the  town:  Savoy  (PL  0;  E,  4),  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  7. 
150  beds  at  6-10,  B.  1V2.  L-  4-5,  D.  6-7,  P.  12-18,  omn.  I1/2  fi"-,  frequented 
by  Americans ;  Hot.  dd  Nord  (PL  no ;  E,  4,  5),  Piazza  Strozzi  5,  R.  5-7,  P.  9- 
12  fr.,  both  variouslv  judged;  *H6t.  Helvetia  (PL  p;  E,  4),  Via  doi  Pes- 
cioni,  150  beds  from  31/2.  P.  from  10  fr. ;  Gr.-Hot.  d'Europe  (PL  s;  D,  5), 
Piazza  Santa  Trinita  3;  *H6t.  Cavoor  (PL  t;  F,  5),  Via  del  Proconsolo  5, 
140  beds  at  3V2-fi,  B.  IJ/2.  L.  31/2.  D-  5.  P-  10-14,  omn.  1  fr.,  good;  Hot. 
Metropole  &  LoNDRES  (PL  q;  E,  5),  Via  dei  Sassetti  2,  80  beds  at  31/2-6, 
P.  9-14  fr.  —  Plainer:  Hot.  Porta  Rossa  &  Central  (PL  u;  D,  5),  Via 
Porta  Rossa  13,  with  good  restaurant,  R.  from  3,  B.  IV4,  P-  (incl.  wine) 
from  9'/2,  omn.  1  fr. ;  Splendide  Hot.  Patria,  Via  dei  Calzaioli  6,  R.  2-4, 
P.  7-10,  omn.  1  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Stella  d'Italia  e  San  Marco  (PL  sm ; 

E,  F,  5),  frequented  by  Italians. 

Near  Santa  Maria  Novella  and  the  Railway  Station:  Gr.-H6t.  Ba- 
GLiONi  (PL  z;  E,  3),  Piazza  Unita  Italiana  7,  200  beds  at  5-10,  B.  IVa, 
L.  4,  D.  6,  P.  from  121/2.  9'nn.  1  f r. ;  Hot.  Minerva  (PL  v;  D,  3),  Piazza 
Santa  Maria  Novella  16,  140  beds  at  41/2-IO,  B.  13/4,  L.  4-4V2,  D.  5V2-6, 
P.  12-20,   omn.  1  fr.,  English  clientele;  Hot.  de   Rome   (PL  w;    D,  4), 
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Piazza  Santa  Maria  Novella  8,  100  beds  at  31/2-5,  B.  I1/4,  L.  31/2,  D.  iVa, 
P.  10-15,  omn.  1  fr.,  good;  Terminus  Hot.  Milan  (PI.  v;  E,  4),  Via  dei 
Cerretani  12,  100  beds  at  31/2-6,  B.  li/^,  L.  3,  D.  41/2,  P."9-12,  oiun.  1  fr. ; 
Hot.  National  (PI.  na;  D,  4),  Piazza  Santa  Maria  Novella,  83  beds  at 
21/2-4,  B.  1,  L.  21/2-31/2,  D.  3-41/2.  P.  8-10,  oran.  3/^  fr.  —  Plainer:  Hot. 
BoNCiANi  (PI.  x;  E,  3),  Via  dei  Panzani  23,  with  pretty  restaurant,  120  beds 
at  21/2-4,  P.  (incl.  wine)  9-10  fr.,  g-ood ;  Hot.  de  la  Gare  &  Hot.  Medblb 
(PI.  ga;  E,  3),  Piazza  Unita  Italiana  3,  R.  21/.2-3,  B.  I1/4  fr.,  for  passing 
tourists,  good;  Hot.  Rebecchino  Bonciani  (PL  re;  D,  3),  Piazza  della 
Stazione  9,  R.  21/2-31/2  f  r. ;  Alb.  Aquila  d'Oro  (PI.  aq;  E,  3),  Via  Na- 
zionale  14,  R.  from  2  fr. ;  all  these  are  Italian  houses. 

Near  the  Cascine,  in  a  quiet  situation  in  the  N.'W.  quarter  of  the 
town,  at  some  distance  from  the  chief  sights  (frequented  by  English  and 
American  travellers):  *H6t.  Regika  &  Victoria  (PL  h;  B,  2),  Lungarno 
Am.  Vespucci  26,  English  landlady,  R.  from  6,  B.  li/j,  L.  4-6,  D.  6-8,  P.  from 
12,  omn.  1  fr.,  closed  in  summer;  Anglo-American  Hot.  (PL  1;  B,  2),  Via 
Garibaldi  7,  120  R.  from  5,  L.  3,  D.  41/2,  P.  from  10,  omn.  1  fr.,  good;  Hot,. 
DE  France  et  Pens.  Anglaise  (PL  fr;  B,  2),   Via  Solferino  6,  P.  7-10  fr. 

At  San  Gervasio  (p.  6.i0):  *H6t.-Pens.  Les  Lunes,  pleasantly  and 
quietly  situated,  35  R.  at  3-5,  B.  1,  P.  7-9  fr.,  frequented  by  English  and 
American  travellers.  —  Hotels  at  Fiesole,  sec  p.  651. 

H6tels  Meubl^s.  Hot.  Mucke  (PL  inu;  E,  5),  Via  dei  Lamberti  5, 
with  cafe  and  birrcria  (p.  547),  R.  21/2-4  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Hot.  Fenick 
(PL  r;  F,  4),  Via  dei  Martelli  10,  R.  21/2-3,  omn.  1  fr.,  good;  Aquila  d'Oro, 
Via  Nazionale  14;  Hot.  do  Parc,  Via  Solferino;  Alb.  di  Spagna  (Pl.sp; 
E,  4,  5),  Via  dei  Calzaioli  13,  R.  11/2-21/2,  omn.  3/4  fr. ;  Alb.  Romagna  (PL  ro; 
E,  4),  Via  dei  Panzani  4,  R.  from  I1/2  fr.,  well  spoken  of. 

Pensions  (comp.  p.  xxii;  rooms  facing  S.  engaged  a  long  time  in  ad- 
vance; houses  with  central  heating  often  full  from  Dec.  on).  In  the  Lun- 
garno (right  bank):  LnccHEsi,  Lungarno  della  Zecca  Vecchia  16,  7-8  fr. 
SiMi,  Lungarno  delle  Grazie  2;  Pens.  Scandinavia,  Lungarno  delle  Grazie 
(entr.  Corso  dei  Tintori  53);  Pens.  Qdisisana,  Lungarno  della  Borsa  6, 
7-8  fr. ;  Rigatti,  Lungarno  della  Borsa  2,  from  6  fr. ;  Balestri,  Lungarno 
della  Borsa  (entr.  Piazza  Mentana  5),  5-7  fr.;  Cianferoni,  Lungarno  Ac- 
ciaioli  2bis,  6-8  f r. ;  Bdccioni  ,  Lungarno  Acciaioli ;  Palagi,  Lungarno 
Acciaioli  22;  Idone,  Lungarno  Acciaioli  24;  Lottini,  Lungarno  Corsini  6, 
6-8  fr.  (central  heating);  Pens.  Giulia  Rossa,  Lungarno  Torrigiani  19; 
Pens.  White  (Miss  Clark'),  Piazza  Cavalleggiere  2,  adjoining  the  Lungaruo 
delle  Grazie,  6-10  f r. ;  Jennings-Riccioli,  Corso  dei  Tintori  37.  —  Near 
the  Cascine  (comp.  p.  647):  Azzeroni,  Corso  Regina  Elena  4  (PL  B,  2), 
6-7  fr. ;  Hot.  Prive  Villino  du  Parc,  Via  Solferino  9  (PL  B,  2),  8  f r. ; 
Fioravanti,  Via  Solferino  5,  5-7  f r. ;  Porcinaio,  Via  Solferino  7,  5-6  f r. ; 
Pens.  Goldoni,  Via  Montebello  1  (PL  B,  C,  1-3),  7-8  f r. ;  Mrs.  Marke, 
Via  Montebello  19;  Pens.  Suisse,  Via  Montebello  28,  6-8  f r. ;  Pens.  Elda, 
Via  Montebello  .SO,  7-10  fr.;  Pens.  Beau-Sejoor,  Via  Montebello  31,  from 
6  fr. ;  Private  Hotel  Villino  Montebello,  Via  Montebello  36-38,  from 
10  fr. ;  Serri,  Via  Montebello  52  ;  Lunati,  Via  Garibaldi  8  (PL  B,  C,  2), 
6-8  fr. ;  Lelli's  Pens.  Nouvelle.  Via  Palestro  3  (PL  B,  C,  2);  Ravasso, 
Via  Curtatone  1  (PL  C,  3),  6-9  fr. ;  Hot.  de  France,  Via  Solfe-rino  8,  7-10  fr. 
(English);  Miss  Constantine,  Via  Solferino  8,  7-10  fr.  (English).  —  In 
the  Inner  Tmcn:  Madame  Rochat,  Via  dei  Fossi  16,  6-8  f r. ;  Piccioli, 
Via  Tornabuoni  1,  8-10  fr. ;  Contessi,  Piazza  Antinori  (PL  E,  4);  Morini, 
Via  Sant'  Antonino  (PL  E,  3),  6-7  fr. ;  Plucknett,  Pal.  Ruspoli.  Via  Mar- 
telli 7,  7-8  fr. ;  Pendini,  Via  degli  Strozzi  2  bis,  cor.  of  the  Piazza  Vitt. 
Emannele,  6-9  fr. ;  Narpini,  Piazza  del  Dunnio  7,  cor.  of  the  Borgo  San 
Lorenzo,  5-7  fr.  (R.  2-3  fr.);  Solifen,  Via  Cavour  2  (PL  F,  G,  3.  4), 
6-8  fr. ;  Fondini,  Via  Cavour  11,  6  fr. ;  Cipoletti,  Via  Cavour  70  bis, 
6-8  fr. ;  Onofri,  Via  dell'  Orivolo  33  (PL  F,  G.  5;  2nd  floor),  41/2-6  fr.; 
Hot. -Pens.  Chapman,  Via  Pandolfini  21  (PL  F,  5),  6-8  fr.  —  Northern 
Quarters:  Villa  Trollope  rR.  C.  Hope),  Via  Salvagnoli  1,  well  situ- 
ated, from  8  fr. ;   Champendal,  Via  Nazionale  10  (PL  E,  F,  2,  3),   from 
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5  fr. ;  NoRCHi,  Via  Nazionale  20a,  5  fr. ;  Gazzeri,  Via  di  Barhano  1  (PI.  P, 
1,  2);  Banchi  (English  ;  7-8  fr.),  GozzoLi  (6-8  fr.),  Moggi,  Cesari  (01/2-7  fr.), 
Castri,  Piazza  dell'  Indipendonza  (PI.  F,  2)  Nos.  13,  9,  3,  4,  5;  Schubert, 
Via  Santa  Caterina  8  (PI.  &,  1,  2);  Giotti,  Via  Ventisette  Aprile  18  (PI.  F, 
G,  2).  —  Eastern  Quarters:  Biaogi  (English),  Via  Cherubini  6;  Peks. 
Major -Funaioli,  Via  Venezia  10;  Sanesi,  Via  Gustavo  Modena  (PL  H, 
1,2,  3) ;  Pens.  Erica  (3Irs.  Murray),  Via  Gustavo  Modena  7 ;  Borgagri, 
Viale  Principe  Amedeo  18  (PL  I,  2,  3),  6-8  f  r. ;  Fabbrichesi,  Via  Giu- 
seppe Giusti  18  a  (PL  H,  I,  4),  5-7  fr. ;  Peks.  Villa  Bradley,  Via  Farini  1 
(PI.  H,  5) ;  Zamboni  (Pens.  Russe),  Piazza  d' Azeglio  3  (PL  H,  I,  5) ;  Valle, 
Via  Niccolini  10  (PL  I,  5,  6),  6-8  fr. ;  Frattigiani,  Viale  Carlo  Alberto  5 
(PL  H,  I,  7);  Mannelli,  Via  Colletta  11  (PL  I,  6),  from  5  fr. ;  Coksigli, 
Via  dei  Robbia  54,  7-9  fr.,  Marchiokni,  Via  Masaccio  91  bis,  Bacci,  Via 
Gian  Bologna  1,  5-7  fr.,  these  three  to  the  E.  of  our  plan,  in  a  quiet 
situation;  Miss  Peters,  Villa  Pestellini  da  Querce,  '/j  M.  beyond  the 
Barriera  della  Querce  (eomp.  PL  I,  3).  —  On  and  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Arnn:  Kirch-Casali,  Lungarno  Serristori  11  (PL  E,  F,  7),  7  fr. ;  Hot.- 
Pens.  Benoit  International,  Lungarno  Serristori  13,  6-8  f r. ;  Clark- 
Molini-Barbensi,  Lungarno  Guicciardini  (PL  C,  D,  5),  7-9  fr. ;  Frakcioli- 
Crocini,  Lungarno  Guicciardini  11,  5-7  fr. ;  Orsi,  Borgo  San  Frediano  8 
(PL  B,  C,  4;  3rd  floor),  6-8  f  r. ;  Laurent,  Via  del  Presto  di  San  Martino  7 
(PL  C,  D,  5;  3rd  floor),  6-7  fr. ;  Tofani,  Piazza  Santo  Spirito  23  (PL  0, 
5,  6);  Daddi-Borgheri,  Via  dei  Bardi  7  (PL  D,  E,  6,  7),  5-7  f r. ;  Sar- 
teschi,  Via  dei  Bardi,  5  f r. ;  Oelakdini,  Via  San  Niccolo  1  (PL  F,  G,  8; 
3rd  floor);  Pens.  Isola,  Via  dei  Seragli  109. 

Furnished  Apartments  (let  even  for  a  few  days ;  comp.  p.  xxii). 
Pacini,  Lungarno  Acciaioli  22;  Giulia  Rossi,  Lungarno  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci 32  (4th  floor);  Brandi,  Via  Solferino  14  (PL  B,  1,  2);  Waclcermann, 
Via  Montobello  52  (PL  B,  C,  2,  3;  4th  floor);  Conti,  Via  Montebello  17; 
Braschi,  Via  Garibaldi  10  (PL  B,  C,  2);  Serito,  Via  Tornabuoni  10;  Prof. 
Thiirnheer,  Piazza  della  Signoria  5  (3rd  floor) ;  Lehmann,  Lungarno  Torri- 
giani  9  (PL  E,  6,  7).  Lodgings  to  let  may  be  found  also  by  application 
to  a  house-agent  or  from  the  advertisements  in  the  Florence  Herald  (p.  550) 
and  elsewhere  Two  furnished  rooms  for  one  person  cost  on  an  average 
50-60  fr.  per  month,  in  summer  40  fr. ;  attendance  about  5  fr.  Completely 
furnished  houses,  with  cooking,  may  be  hired  for  250-500  fr.  per  month 
on  the  Lungarno,  near  the  Cascine,  in  the  Piazza  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
Piazza  dell'  Indipendenza,  Piazza  Pitti,  etc.  Good  spring-water  (Acqua  di 
Panna)  from  the  Mugello  is  delivered  in  glass  bottles  on  application  at 
the  office,  Via  dei  Bardi  2. 

Restaurants  (comp.  p.  xxii).  *Doney  et  Neveux,  Via  Tornabuoni  16, 
first  floor,  fashionable,  L.  41/2,  D-  (about  7.30  p.m. ;  wine  included)  6  fr. 
—  Trattorie  in  the  Italian  style  (generally  crowded  at  midday  on  Frid., 
the  market-day).  *Melini  (No.  13),  *Etrm-ia  (No.  13),  *La  Toscana  (No.  3), 
all  in  the  Via  dei  Calzaioli ;  *Restaurant  Sport,  Via  dei  Lamberti  3  ;  *Porta 
Rossa,  Via  Porta  Rossa  13  (see  p.  545);  *Bonciani,  Via  dei  Panzani  23 
(p.  546);  Ristorante  al  Lido,  Via  Brunelleschi  4  (PL  E,  4;  good  fish-re- 
staurant); Lapi,  in  the  cellar  of  the  Palazzo  Antinori  (p.  627;  entr.  Via 
del  Trebbio);  BariJe,  Via  dei  Cerchi  10  (PL  E,  F,  5).  —  Open-Air  Re- 
staurants. Ristorante  delle  Due  Terrazze  ('Ciofini'),  Via  Aretina  259, 
outside  the  Barriera  Aretina  (to  the  E.  of  PL  I,  7);  Ristorante  Pasquale, 
Via  Fiorenzuola  3,  outside  the  Barriera  della  Cure  (comp.  PL  I,  1). 

Birrerie  (comp.  p.  xxvi).  Birreria  Mucke  (see  p.  546),  Via  dei  Lam- 
berti 5,  Birreria  Restaurant  Pit  sen,  Piazza  Strozzi  (PL  E,  4,  5;  band  iu 
the  evening),  both  with  seats  in  the  open  air  and  with  Munich  and  Pilsener 
beer.  —  "Wines  (comp.  p.  xxv).  Paoli,  Via  Tavolini  4  (p.  567),  providing 
plain  meals  also.  —  Wine,  beer,  preserved  meats,  etc.:  Marugg,  Via  della 
Spada  4  (PL  D,  4). 

Caf6s  (comp.  p.  xxvi).  C'affe  Paszkoioski,  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele 
(Italian  beer).  Caff'i  Mucke  (see  p.  546),  Via  dei  Lamberti  (music  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening),  both  with  seats  in  the  open  air ;  Caffl  del  Botte- 
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gone,  Piazza  del  Duomo,  cor.  of  the  Via  dei  Martelli  (Munich  and  Pilsener 
licer);  Bar  Mannvesi,  Via  dei  Lamberti.  —  C.\fes-Restadrants.  Gam- 
hrinus-TJalle  (PI.  E,  4),  with  concert-room  (usually  crowded  in  the  even- 
ing), Reininf/haiis,  both  in  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele,  with  seats  in  the 
open  air  (Italian  beer). 

Confectioners  (Pasticccrle).  *J)owe//  et  Neveux,  Via  Toruabuoni  16 
(recommended  to  larlies);  *Giacnsa  (Bono),  Via  Tornabuoni  11  (good  coffee, 
70  c);  *Oilli,  Via  degli  Speziali  6,  cor.  of  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Eaianuelc,  and 
Via  dei  Calzainli  10;  C'loetta,  Via  dei  Cerretani  10,  Balboni  &  Mueller,  Via 
della  Vigna  Nuova  5  bis  (PI.  D,  4),  Vienna  bread  at  those  two.  —  Tea- 
Rooms.  Giacosa  (see  above).  Via  Tornabiioni  11,  1st  floor  (open  3-7, 
music  4.30-6),  fashionable  and  expensive;  Albion  Tea  Rooms,  Via  dei 
Veccbietti  5  (PI.  E,  4;  good  confectioner's);  Old  Albion  Tea  Rooms,  Via 
Calimara  4,  Palazzo  Arte  della  Lana  (p.  567;  2-7);  Maison  Hollandia, 
Lungarno  Corsini  4  (PI.  D,  4,  5). 

Havana  Cigars.    Parenti,  Via  Tornabuoni  15. 


Day 

Night 

1.  — 
1.  20 

—  80 

—  75 

1.  30 
1.  50 
1.  — 
1.— 

Cabs   are   stationed   in  most  of  the  piazzas.     The  following  is  the 
tariff  within  the  Cinta  Daziaria  or  line  of  municipal  imposts.    The  night- 
fares  are  exigible  from  9  to  5  (Oct. -March  7-7). 
Per  Drive  (including  drive  from  the  station  to  the  town; 

without  stopping) 

By  Time:  1st  V2  hr 

„  2nd  V2  hr 

„  each  additional  '/j  hr 

Outside  the  Cinta  Daziaria:  for  the  first  1/2  hr.  2  fr.,  for  each  V2  hr.  ad- 
ditional 1  fr.  —  E  ich  large  article  of  luggnge  75  c,  large  hand-bag  25  c, 
light  articles  inside  the  cab  free.  —  Travellers  should  pay  according  to 
the  tariff  and  ignore  the  demands  of  the  drivers,  who  are  too  ready  to 
victimize  foreigners;  for  drives  outside  the  town  it  is  advisable  always 
to  make  a  bargain.  Complaints  should  be  made  at  the  poliee-offiee  at 
Via  Cavour  14,  giving  the  number  of  the  cab.  —  There  are  also  a  number 
of  taximeter  and  motor  cabs,  with  fixed  tariff. 

Motor  Cars  (for  excursions).  Garaaes  Rinniti  Fiat,  Via  Luigi 
Alamanni  4  (PI.  D,  2,  3);  Central  Garar/e,  Via  dei  Fossi  14;  Garage  M.  Ra- 
qtiini,  Via  Vcnti  Sottembre  16;  Florence  Garage,  Via  della  Scala  11.  — 
Public  excursions,  see  p.  551. 

Omnibus  (7  a.m. -9  p.m. ;  10  c.)  from  the  Piazsa  Beccaria  (Porta 
alia  C'roce;  PI.  I,  6)  to  the  Porto  Romana  (PI.  A,  7)  by  the  Via  dell' 
Orivolo  (PI.  Or,  F,  5),  Piazza  del  Duomo,  Piazza  della  Signoria,  and  Piazza 
Pitti  rPl.  C,  6). 

Electric  Tram'ways  (comp.  p.  154  and  the  Map  at  p.  642;  6  a.m.- 
midnight,  on  certain  holidays  till  2  p.m.  only,  on  May  1st  not  at  all). 
Fare  in  the  early  morning  5  c,  at  other  times  usually  10  c,  transfer-ticket 
15  c.  Details  may  be  found  in  the  'Orario  dei  Tramways  florentinV  (10  c, 
obtainable  at  the  ofificc  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo),  as  well  as  in  the  larger 
time-tables  mentioned  on  p.  xvii. 

1.  Piazza  della  Signoria  (PI.  E,  5)-Logge  del  Mereato  (PI.  E.  5;  p.  566). 
Piazza  Vitt.  Einanuelc-Piazza  del  Duomo  (W.  side;  on  the  return  journey 
by  the  Via  dei  Calzaioli)-Via  dei  Martelli  (PI.  F,  4) -Piazza  Cavour  (PI.  H, 
I,  \)-Barriera  delle  Cure.  —  2.  Piazza  della  Signoria-Vx&zzn  Vitt.  Eraa- 
nucle-Piazza  Cavour  (as  in  No.  l)-Poute  Rosso  (PI.  I,  1)-Via  Vittorio  Ema- 
nxele.  —  3.  Logge  del  Mereato  (PI.  E,  5) -Piazza  del  Duomo  (W.  side)-Via 
dei  Cerretani  (PI.  E,  4;  on  the  return  journey  by  the  Via  dei  Veeehietti 
and  Via  dei  Sassetti)- Piazza  della  Stazione  (PI.  D,  3) -Via  Naziouale-Piazza 
dell'  Indipendenza  (PI.  F,  2) -Via  Lorenzo  il  Magniflco  (PI.  G,  H.  l)-Ponte 
Rosso -Fia  Vittorio  Emanuele.  —  4.  Piazza  Saiita  Maria  Novella  (PI.  D, 
8,  4)-Piazzetta  Ooldoni  (PI.  C,  D,  4)-PortM  Romana  (PI.  A,  7) -Fia  Dante 
du  Castiglione  (cor.  of  Via  Sencse,  to  the  W.  of  PI.  A,  8).  —  5.  Logge  del 
Mereato  (PI.  E,  5) -Piazza  del  Duomo-Via  dei  Cerretani  (see  above) -Piazza 
Santa  Maria  Novella -Via  Borgo  Ognissanti  (PI.  C,  4,  3) -Porta  al  Prato 
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(PI.  B,  C,  1)-C'ascine  (p.  647;  Giuoco  del  Pallone).  —  6.  Piazza  della 
Signwia-liOesge  del  Mercato-Piazza  del  Duomo  (return  journey  as  in  No.  11- 
Piazza  San  Marco  (PL  &,  3) -Piazza  d'Azcglio  (PI.  H,  I.  5} -Via  Bernardo 
Segni  (near  PL  I,  5).  —  The  following:  are  not  numbered:  a  (white  board). 
Piazza  del  Dwomo- Piazza  del  Giudici  (PL  E,  6)-Lnngarno  della  Zecca 
Vecchia  (PL  G,  H,  7)-Viali  di  Cireonvallazione -Piasca  degli  Zuavi  (PL 
A,  B,  1,  2).  —  b  (red  and  yellow  board).  Barriera  delle  Querce  (p.  650)- 
Via  Masaccio-Stazione  Campo  di  Marte  (p.  545)-Piazza  Becearia  (PL  I,  6)- 
Via  deir  Agnolo  (PL  H,  G,  6;  on  the  return  journey  by  the  Via  Ghibel- 
lina)- Piazza  del  Duomo -Piazza  della  Stazione  (PL  D,  3) -Via  laeopo  da 
Diacceto  (PI.  D,  C,  2,  1)- Porta  al  Prato  (PL  B,  C,  1)-Via  Spontini-£ar- 
riera  Ponte  alVAsse.  —  c  (green  board).  Piazza  del  Duomo  (Via  del 
Pecori;  PI.  E,  4) -Piazza  della  Stazione -Porta  al  Prato-Ponte  alle  Mosse 
(comp.  PL  B,  lyCasciite  (Piazzale  del  Re;  p.  648);  every  17  minutes.  —  d 
(red  and  green  board).  Linea  del  Viale  dei  Colli  (p.  642):  Piazza  del 
DH07no ■Vonto  alle  Grazie  (PL  E,  F,  6,  7) -Barriera  San  Niccolo  (PL  H,  8; 
10  c.)- Piazzale  Michelangelo  (PL  F,  G,  8;  p.  642;  20  c.) -Torre  del  Gallo 
(25  c.;  below  the  view-point  mentioned  at  p.  64o)-Gel8omi7io  (6  min.  to 
the  N.E.  of  Due  Strade,  see  below;  30c.);  every  20  min.  until  about 
8  p.m.,  in  ','2  hr. 

Light  E.ail'ways  (on  certain  holidays  until  2  p.m.  only,  on  May  1st 
not  at  all).  1  (blue  board).  Linea  del  Chlanti:  Electric  line  from  the  Logge 
del  Mercato  (PL  E,  5;  p.  566)  bv  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  (W.  side),  Piazza 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  Piazzctta  Goldoni  (PL  C,  D,  4),  Porta  Romana  (PL 
A,  7),  Via  Senese  (PL  A,  7),  Due  Strade  (see  above;  15,  10  c),  Galluzzo 
(20,  15  c.).  and  Certosa  (p.  646:  25,  20  c.)  to  Tavaniuzze  (p.  646;  35,  30  c.) ; 
to  Galluzzo  every  12  min.,  to  Tavarnuzze  26  times  daily  (omn.  in  connection 
tolmpruncta,  p.  616  ;  ticket  from  the  starting-pnint  in  Florence  70c.).  Thence 
steam-tramway  by  Ponte  Falciani  (branch-line  to  San  Casciano)  and  the 
Passo  dei  Pecorai  to  Greve.  —  2  (white  board).  Electric  line  from  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo  (Via  dei  Pecori;  PL  E,  4)  by  the  Piazzctta  Goldoni, 
Porta  San  Frediano  (PL  B.4),  and  Lcgnaia  (branch-line  to  Vingonc)  to  C'asel- 
linn.  Thence  steam-tramway  by  Lastra  and  Ponte  a  Signa  (comp.  p.  527)  to 
Porto  di  Mezzo.  —  3.  Electric  line  from  the  Piazza  delta  StazionelVX.  D,  3) 
to  the  Ponte  alle  3Tiisse  (trnm'w Ay  e,  see  above);  thence  steam-tramway  by 
Perdtola  (p.  648)  and  Brozzi  (p.  527)  to  (lO'/a  M.)  Poggio  a  C'aiano  (p.  648); 
7  times  daily  (S5,  65  c. :  there  and  hack  1  fr.  30,  95  c.)  in  I'/a  hr.  —  4.  Electric 
line  to  the  Ponte  nlle  Mnsse  (as  in  No.  3) ;  thence  steam-tramway  by  Pcretola 
(see  above)  and  Campi  to  (12  M.)  Prato  (p.  542);  7  times  daily  (1  fr.  75  c, 
return-ticket  1  fr.  60,  95  c.)  in  I'/j  hr.  —  5  (red  board).  Electric  line  from 
the  Piazza  della  Stazimie  (PL  D.  3)  by  the  B.irriora  del  Romito  and  Castcllo 
(p.  649;  20  c. ;  in  35  min.)  to  Sestn  (p".  619;  30  c);  every  10-20  minutes.  — 
6  (green  board).  Electric  line  from  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  fS.  side;  PL  F,  4) 
by  the  Barriera  della  Querce  (comp.  PL  I,  3),  Le  Lune,  San  Domenico  (p.  550  ; 
80  c.),  and  Regrosso  di  Maiano  (p.  551 ;  40  c.)  to  Fiesole  (p.  551 ;  50  c.); 
every  20  min.  in  3/4  hr.  (usually  crowded  in  the  afternoon).  The  open  extra 
ear  stops  at  San  Domenico.  —  7  (blue  board).  Electric  line  from  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo  (S.  side)  by  the  Via  Ghibellina  (PL  F,  G,  H,  5-7),  Via 
Fra  Angel ico  (PL  I,  7,  8).  Barriera  Affrieo,  and  Ponte  a  Mensola  (p.  653; 
20  c.)  to  Settignano  (p.  653;  30  c);  every  20  min.  in  '/a  hr.  —  8  (orange- 
coloured  board).  Electric  line  from  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  (S.  side)  by  the 
Piazza  Becearia  (PL  I,  6)  and  Barriera  Aretina  to  Rovezzano ;  every  20  min- 
utes. —  9  (red  and  green  board).  Electric  line  from  the  Piazza  del  Duomo 
(S.  side)  by  the  Piazza  dei  Giudici  (PL  E,  6;  on  the  return  journey  by 
Piazza  Santa  Croce),  Ponte  alle  Grazie  CPl.  E,  F,  6,  7).  Barriera  San  Nic- 
colo (PL  H,  8;  10  c),  Bandino,  and  Badia  a  Ripoli  to  Bagno  a  Ripoli 
(p.  634;  20  c.) ;  every  20  minutes.  — 10  (red  and  green  with  blue  stripes). 
Electric  line  to  Bandino  (as  in  No.  9),  thence  by  Ponte  a  Ema  (p.  654;  20  c.) 
to  GrdsBina  (30  c.);  every  20-40  minutes. 
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Post  Office  (comp.  p.  xxviii).  Central  oface  (PI.  E,  5,  6)  in  the  Ufflzi 
(to  be  transferred  in  1913  to  tiie  new  building  in  the  Via  Pellicceria,  PI. 
E,  5),  open  daily  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  (poste-restante  in  the  court  straight 
ahead);  branch -offices  at  the  railway -station  (registered  letters  accepted 
up  to  10  p.m.),  at  Via  del  Prato  65,  Piazza  Rucellai  1,  Piazza  dell'  Olio, 
Piazza  San  Lorenzo  1,  Piazza  Cavour  5,  Via  del  Proconsolo  15,  Via  Gius. 
Verdi  Piazza  Bcccaria,  Viale  Petrarca  78,  and  Piazza  di  Porta  Romana  1. 

Telegraph  Office  in  the  Palazzo  Nonfiuito  (PI.  F,  5;  p.  596),  Via 
del  Proconsolo  12 ;  also  at  the  above-mentioned  branch  post-offlces. 


Consulates.  British  Consul,  Alfred  Lemon,  Via  Tomabuoni  4;  vice- 
consul,  G.  Placet.  American  Consul,  Leo  J.  Keeyia,  Via  Tomabuoni  4; 
vice-consul,  W.  W.  Burt.  —  International  Lawyer,  W.  F.  Copmger,  bar- 
ristcr-at-law,  Via  Domenico  Buonvicini  20. 

Physicians  (hour  of  consultation  generally  2-3):  Dr.  Alex.  R.  Cold- 
stream, Lungarno  Gruicciardini  11 ;  Dr.  Edward  A.  Gates,  Corso  Regina 
Elena  8 ;  Dr.  Mary  Harriss,  Hotel  Berchielli ;  Dr.  Heyiderson,  Lungarno 
Q-uicciardini  1 ;  Dr.  Kirch  (American),  Via  Montebello  1 ;  Dr.  C.  R.  Parke 
(American),  Via  Garibaldi  6;  Dr.  Krat/l  (German),  Piazza  degli  Otta- 
viani  3  (PI.  D,  4);  Dr.  Mailer  (Swiss),  Via  dei  Fossi  1  (PI.  D,  4);  Prof. 
Grocco,  Via  dei  Vecchietti  9;  Dr.  Giqlioli,  Via  Ferruccio  5  (speaks  Eng- 
lish); Dr.  Baldelli  (homoeopath;  speaks  English),  Via  Borgognissanti  38; 
Dr.  Dotti  (for  children;  speaks  German),  Via  degli  Alfani  50  CPl.  G,  H, 
3,  4).  —  Dentists:  Schaffner  (American),  Via  dei  Cerrctani  9;  Heims 
(American;  in  winter  only).  Via  Borgognissanti  1;  Stuart,  Via  dei  Bardi 
19 ;  Benvenuti ,  Via  Francesco  Ferrer  2.  —  Hospital  (Maison  de  Santi) 
in  the  Villa  Betania,  outside  the  Porta  Romana,  corner  of  the  Viale  del 
Poggio  Imperiale  and  the  Via  Torricelli,  for  the  sick  of  all  creeds  and 
nationalities;  7-10  fr.  per  day,  poor  patients  gratis.  —  Nursing  Homes. 
English  Nursing  Sisters  (C'asa  di  C'ura),  Via  Bolognese  74;  St.  Thomas's 
Home  (Miss  Strangman),  Via  Dante  da  Castiglione  10.  Nurses  may  be 
engaged  also  through  the  chemists  or  by  application  to  the  English  Hos- 
pital-Trained Nurses  (Miss  Fasulo),  Via  Rondinelli  7,  or  to  the  German 
Protestant  Hospital,  Via  dei  Serragli  130a. 

Chemists.  Roberts  &  Co.,  Via  Tomabuoni  17;  Anglo-American 
Stores,  Via  Cavour;  London  Pharmacy,  Piazza  Madonna;  Fannacia  Anglo- 
Germanica,  Via  del  Pecori  3;  M/'insterinann,  Piazzetta  Goldoni  (PI.  C,  D, 
4);  Farmacia  Liter nazionale.  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele;  Ja7issen,  Via  dei 
Fossi  10  (PI.  D,  4);  Kernwein,  Piazza  delle  Cure  1;  Homoeopathic  Phar- 
macy, Via  Vigna  Niiova  20. 

Baths.  Stabilimento  Balneario,  Via  dei  Pecori  3  (PI.  E,  4);  Bagno 
Comunale,  Via  Giuseppe  Parini  (PI.  D,  3)  and  Via  Sant'  Agostino  (PI.  C,  5) ; 
Bagni  nelle  antiche  Terme,  Borgo  Santi  Apostoli  16  (1  fr.).  —  River  Baths 
on  the  Arno,  in  summer.       

Shops  (comp.  p.  xxxviii).  The  best  shops  are  to  be  found  in  the  Via 
Tomabuoni,  Via  dei  Fossi,  and  Via  dei  Cerretani. 

Booksellers.  Succ.  B.  Seeber,  Via  Tomabuoni  20  (also  antiquities 
and  ordnance  maps);  A.  Rossini  &  Co.,  Via  dei  Panzani  26;  R.  Bemporad 
e  Figlio,  Via  del  Proconsolo  5.  Old  books:  Leo  S.  Olschlci,  Lungarno  Ac- 
ciaioli  4;  De  Marinis,  Via  dei  Vecchietti  (PI.  E,  4);  F.  Lumacchi,  Via 
dei  Cerretani  8 ;  Otto  Lange,  Via  dei  Serragli  132  (American  books).  — 
Reading  Rooms.  *  Vieu'sseux,  Via  dei  Vecchietti  5  (PI.  E,  4),  open  8  a.m. 
to  10  p.m..  adin.  50  c,  per  week  3,  per  month  7,  per  quarter  14  fr.  (also 
a  large  circulating  library,  subscription  from  a  week  to  a  year);  Circolo 
Filolngico,  Via  Tomabuoni  4  (subscription  for  a  month  4  fr.).  —  News- 
papers. La  Nazione,  II  Fieramosca,  II  Niiovo  Gior^iale  (each  5  c), 
The  Florence  Herald  (Oct.-May;  20  e.).  The  Italian  Gazette  (20  c.),  etc. 
—  Literary  Office  (Miss  Meille),  Via  dei  Serragli  51. 

Photographs.  Brngi,  Via  Tomabuoni  1 ;  Alinari,  Via  Tomabuoni  20, 
Via  degli  Strozzi  1,  and  Via  Nazioualc  8;  Aniderson,  Via  dei  Cerretani  10; 
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Pi7ii,  Lungarno  Acciaioli  10  (landscapes);  C'ompagnia  Rotograflca,  Liin- 
garno  Acciaioli  2 bis;  Pinelder,  Piazza  della  Signoria;  also  at  the  sta- 
tioners' (cartolerie).  —  Photographic  Materials:  Compagnia  Rotogra- 
flca; Sbisa,   Piazza  della  Signoria  4;  Piancastelli  &  Co.,  Via  Calimara. 

Antiquities.  Constantini,  Lungarno  Guicclardini  7  ;  Ciampolini,  Via 
del  Sole  11  (PI.  D,  4);  Ollvotti,  Via  Tornabnoni  14;  Florentina  Ars,  in 
the  Palazzo  Antinori  (p.  627);  Voljn,  Piazza  Dora  d'Istria  (PI.  I,  3);  Vol- 
terra,  Via  dei  Bardi  (PI.  D,  E,  6,  7). 

"Works  of  Art.  Modern  Pictdres:  GaUeria  Pisani,  Piazza  Ma- 
nin  2;  Masini,  Piazzetta  Goldoni  3;  Oadda,  Via  Guicciardini  30.  Copies 
of  paintings  may  be  obtained  at  Pisani's  or  ordered  direct  from  the  copyists 
in  the  galleries.  —  Sculptures:  Frill i,  Via  dei  Fossi  4;  Vichi,  Via 
Borgognissanti  3;  Bazsanti,  Lungarno  Corsini  12;  Roma^ielli,  Lungarno 
Acciaioli  22.  —  Majolica:  Societa  C'eramica  Rlchard-Ginori,  Via  Ron- 
dinelli  7  (PI.  E,  4);  CantagalU,  Via  Senese  21  (PI.  A,  7;  factory,  visitors 
admitted) ;  Manifattura  di  Signa  (Bondi,  p.  527 ;  reproductions  of  antiques), 
Via  dei  Vecchietti  2  (PI.  E,  4).  —  Wood  Carvings  (figures,  ornamental 
works,  artistic  furniture):  Seghi,  Via  Santa  Caterina  8.  —  Articles  in 
Gold  and  Silver:  Fratelli  Coppini,  Borgo  San  lacopo  6  (PI.  D,  5,  6); 
on  the  Ponte  Vecchio  (comp.  p.  632).  —  Book-Covers  and  other  Articles 
IN  Vellum:  C'ecchi,  Piazza  del  Duomo  15;  Dnri,  Borgo  Santi  Apostoli  14; 
Glannini,  Piazza  Pitti  19.  —  Lace  (p.  415)  and  Articles  in  Linen: 
Navone,  Via  Borgognissanti  3  0  and  Via  dei  Fossi  14;  Casa  Gitidi  ('Arts 
and  Crafts'),  Piazza  San  Felice  9,  2nd  floor  (PI.  C,  6;  9-12  &  2-5,  closed 
on  Sat.    afternoon;  also   ornaments). 

Artists  (American  and  English).  Painters  :  Prof.  Bug.  Meelcs,  Piazza 
Donatello  8  (2-4  p.m.);  Henry  R.  Newman,  Piazza  dei  Rossi  1.  —  Sculp- 
tors: A.  E.  Harnisch,  Via  del  Prato  39;  Prof.  L.  G.  Mead,  Via  degli 
Artisti  A;  ./.  L.  Thompson,  Viale  in  Curva  11. 

Art  Exhibitions.  Associazione  degli  Artisti  Italiani,  in  the  Pa- 
lazzo Strozzi  (p.  626),  Via  Tornabnoni  (Nov. -June,  daily  9-6;  adm.  Ifr.); 
Societa  Artistica,  Piazzale  Donatello  5  (PI.  I,  4) ;  Societa  delle  Belle  Arti, 
Via  della  Colonna  (PL  H,  4,  5;  in  April  and  May,  daily  10-6;  1  fr.,  Sun. 
50  c).  —  Istituto  Storico  Artistico  (PI.  F,  l),  Viale  Piincipessa  Mar- 
gherita  10,  second  floor;  director,  Prof.  Brockhnus. 

Q-OOds  Agents.  Jacki/,  Summerer,  &  Co.,  Piazza  Santa  Maria  No- 
vella 26;  Humbert.  Via  Tornalsuoni  20;  Anglo-American  Supply  Stores, 
Via  Cavour;  Kilntzel,  Via  dell'  Orivolo  45.  —  House  Agents:  Higgs  &  Co., 
Via  dei  Pecori  10.;  Bruce,  Via  dei  Vecchietti  5  A. 

Tourist  Agencies.  Cook  &  Son,  Via  Tornabnoni  10  ;  Agence  Luhin, 
Piazza  Santa  Maria  Novella  6.  —  Enquiry  Ofeices.  Associazione  Nazio- 
nale  Italiana  per  il  Movimento  dei  Forestieri,  Via  Strozzi  2  (motor  ex- 
cursions arranged  to  the  environs) ;  Fratelli  Gondrand  (also  goods-agents), 
Via  del  Campidoglio  6  (PI.  E,  4). 

Bankers.  French,  Lemon,  &  Co.,  Cook  &  Son,  Maquay  &  Co.,  Via 
Tornabnoni  2,  10,  &  5;  Banca.  Commercial e  Italiayia,  ViaBufalini  7  (PI. 
F,  G,  4);  Banca  d' Italia  (PL  F,  5),  Via  dell'  Orivolo  45;  Credito  Italiano, 
Viadoi  Vecchietti  7;  Bo»(Zi  e /?r/?e.  Via  dei  Vecchietti  2;  Steinhduslin&Co., 
Via  Monalda  2  (PL  D,  E,  5;  9-11  &  2-5);  Kuster  &  Co.,  Via  dei  Vecchietti 
(PL  E,  4);  Bernet,  Via  degli  Strozzi  2  D, 

Teachers  of  music  and  Italian  may  be  enquired  for  at  the  chemists', 
or  at  the  booksellers'.  —  English  School  for  Girls  and  Smull  Boys  (princi- 
pal, Miss  Penrose),  Villa  Lalletta,  Via  San  Domenico  Buonvicini. 


Church  Services.  Anglican.  Holy  Trinity  {VX.B.,  2),  ViaLa Marmora, 
behind  San  Marco;  services  at  8.30,  11,  and  5  (Rev.  A.  KnoUys,  M.A., 
Via  Cavour  70  bis).  St.  Mark's,  Via  Maggio  18;  services  at  8,  10.15,4.45, 
and  5  (Rev.  H.  Tanner).  American  Episcopal  Church  (St.  James's),  Piazza 
del  Carmine  11;  services  at  8.30,  11,  and  4  (Rev.  H.  R.  Wadlcigh,  B.  D.). 
—  Presbyterian  Service,  Lungarno  Guicciardini  11  (PL  C,  5);  at  11  and 
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A  (Hev.  J.  M.  Blake,  M.A.).  —  Baptist  Church,  Via  Buigognissanti  6: 
English  serv.  from  Nov.  to  May,  Sun.  11  a.m.  Pastor:  Rev.  J.  Campbell 
Wall,  Via  Ugo  Foscolo  29.  —  Church  of  St.  Joseph  (for  English-speaking 
Catholics) ,  Via  Santa  Caterina.  —  New  Jerusalem  Church  (English  ser- 
vice), Piazza  Beccaria. 

Clubs.  Florence  Chib  (English),  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele ;  Circolo  delV 
Uninne,  Via  Tornabuoni  7 ;  Italian  Alpine  Club  (Florentine  section),  Via 
Tornabuoni  4. 

Theatres  (comp.  p.  xxvii;  seats  for  the  four  first-mentioned  theatres 
may  be  booked  at  the  office  of  the  Associazione  per  il  Movimcnto  del 
Forestiere,  p.  551).  *Pol>teama  Fiorentino  (PI.  B,  2),  Corso  Regina  Elena  10 ; 
*Teatro  delta  Pergola  (PI.  G,  5),  erected  in  1638,  remodelled  in  1857,  Via 
dclla  Pergola  12,  for  operas  and  ballet,  representations  usually  during  a 
few  months  only  in  winter;  Teatro  Niccolini  (PI.  F,  4),  Via  Ricasoli  3, 
plays;  Teatro  Verdi  (PI.  F,  G,  6),  Via  Giuseppe  Verdi,  operas  and  ballet; 
Politeama  Nazionale  (PI.  E,  2,  3),  Via  Nazionale,  operettas  and  comedies. 

—  Variety  Theatres.  Folies-Berqbre  (Salviui),  Via  dei  Neri  35,  near  the 
Loggia  del  Grano  (PL  E,  6) ;  Teatro  Apollo,  Via  dei  Cimatori  (PI.  E,  F,  5). 

Popular  Festivals.  On  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  Epiphani/  {Befana ; 
Jan.  6th)  the  'street  arabs'  perambulate  the  streets  with  horns,  torches, 
and  shouting,  and  the  feast  itself  is  celebrated  by  a  universal  exchange 
of  presents.  —  During  the  Carnival  several  'Veglioni'  or  masked  balls  are 
held.  —  On  Good  Friday  there  is  a  procession  in  ancient  Roman  costumes 
in  the  village  of  Grdssina  light  railway  No.  10,  see  p.  549)  and  at 
the  church  of  San  Felice  a  Etna  (near  Galluzzo;  every  second  year  only). 

—  Saturdai/  before  Easter.  'Lo  Scoppio  del  Carro',  a  chariot  laden  with 
fireworks  and  drawn  by  four  white  oxen  (from  the  dairy-farm  in  the  Ca- 
scinc) ,  is  driven  to  the  front  of  the  baptistery,  and  its  contents  ignited 
about  noon  by  a  rocket  in  the  shape  of  a  dove  ('Colonibina'),  which  de- 
scends from  the  high-altar  of  the  cathedral  along  a  string.  The  'dove'  is 
ignited  during  the  'Gloria'  on  a  stone  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  said  to 
have  been  brought  to  Florence  by  Pazzo  de'  Pazzi  in  1101.  Its  course  is 
watched  with  great  interest  by  tlie  thousands  of  country  people  assembled 
in  the  piazza,  as  its  regularity  or  irregularity  is  supposed  to  presage  a  good 
or  a  bad  liarvcst  respectively.  The  remaining  fireworks  are  let  off  in  the 
Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele.  —  On  Ascension  Dai/  ('Gioriio  dei  GrillV) 
the  people  go  out  to  the  Cascine  before  daybreak,  breakfast  on  the  grass, 
and  amuse  themselves  till  evening.  —  In  the  old  quarters  the  inhabitants 
of  each  street  celebrate  the  day  of  their  patron-saint  with  music  and 
fireworks.  —  According  to  an  ancient  custom  the  Fiorita  per  Savonarola 
takes  place  on  May  23rd,  when  the  spot  on  which  the  stake  was  erected 
(p.  561)  is  strewn  with  flowers.  —  At  the  Festa  dello  Statiito,  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  Jun,  there  are  a  parade  in  the  Cascine  and  an  illumination  of 
the  Palazzo  Vecehio  after  dark.  —  The  Festival  of  St.  John  on  24th  June  is 
observed  by  fireworks  and  the  illumination  of  the  dome  of  the  cathedral.  — 
On  June  29th  (.S's'.  Peter  &  Paul)  the  noiglihonring  villas  are  illuminated. 

Flower  Market.     On  Thurs.  8-2  in  the  Mcrcato  Nuovo  (p.  566). 


Diary  (comp.  pp.  xvi,  xxvii).  The  Cathedral  (p.  570)  and  the  church  of 
the  Santissiraa  Annunziata  (p.  602)  are  generally  open  the  whole  day,  the 
other  churches  arc  closed  from  12.30  to  2  or  3  p.m.  —  Collections  belonging 
to  government  are  closed  on  public  holidays,  which  include  June  24th  and 
June  29th  besides  those  mentioned  on  p.  xxvii.  —  No  charge  is  made  in 
the  public  collections  for  keeping  sticks,  umbrellas,  etc.  —  Artists,  etc., 
may  obtain  free  tickets  of  ;h1  iiission  and  permission  to  copy  paintings 
from  the  secretary  in  the   Uffizi  (second  floor). 

Accadimia  di  Belle  Arti,  see  Galleria  Antica  e  Moderna. 

SanVApollonia,  see  Cenacolo  di  SanfApollonia. 
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ArchxoJogical  ITuseum  (p.  603)  with  the  QaUeria  degli  Arazzi ,  week- 
days, 10-4,  adm.  1  fr.,  Sun.,  9-1,  gratis. 

Bargello,  see  Museo  Nazionale. 

Biblioteca  Laurenziana  (p.  620),  week-days   8-12   (Oct. -March  10-4). 

Bibl.  MarticeUiaiia  (p.  611),  week-days  9-5  (Oct.  9-4,  Nov.-Feb.  9-3 
and  6-9). 

Bihl.  Nazionale  Centrale  (p.  500),  week-days  10-4. 

Bibl.  Riccardiana  (p.  610),  week-days  9-3  (in  suinmer  7-1). 

Bigallo  (p.  568),  week-days  till  noon  and  1-3,  gratuity  (30-50  c). 

Boboli  Garden  (p.  640),  open  on  Sun.  &  Thurs.  afternoons  only. 

Cathedral  Museum,  see  Museo  di  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore. 

Casa  Buonarroti  (p.  600),  week-days,  10-4,  1  fr..  Sun.,  9-1,  free. 

C'enacolo  di  SanVApollonia  (p.  618),  week-days,  10-4,  50  c.,  Sun.~, 
9-1,  free. 

Cenacolo  di  Fuligno  (p.  623),  week-days,  10-4,  50  c,  Sun.,  9-1,  free. 

Chiostro  dello  Scalzo  (p.  617),  week-days,  10-4,  25  c..  Sun.,  9-1,  free. 

Sa7ita  Croce  (p.  597),  Pazzi  Chapel,  Museo  dell'  Opera,  and  Campanile, 
daily,  9-12  &  2-5,  1  fr. 

Galleria  Antica  e  Moderna  (p.  613),  week-days,  10-4,  1  fr..  Sun., 
9-1,  free. 

Gal.  degli  Arazzi,  see  Archaeological  Museum. 

Gal.  Corsini  (p.  628),  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.,  10-3. 

Gal.  Pitti  {Gal.  Palatlna;  p.  632),  week-days,  10-4,  1  fr. ,  Sun., 
9-1,  free.     Usually  crowded  in  the  morning  during  the  tourist-season. 

Gal.  degli  Ufflzi  (p.  575;  with  central  heating),  week-days,  10-4,  1  fr.. 
Sun.,  9-1,  free.     Crowded  in  the  morning  during  the  tourist-season. 

San  Lorenzo  (p.  619),  New  Sacristy  and  Chapel  of  the  Princes,  week- 
days, 9-5,  1  fr..  Sun.,  9-1,  free. 

Santa  Maria  Maddale7ia  dei  Pazzi  (p.  609;  Pcrugino's  frescoes),  week- 
days, 10-4,  50  c.  Sun.,  9-1,  free. 

Museo  di  Fisica  e  Storia  Naturale  (p.  641),  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat., 
10-4  (in  vvrinter  10-3). 

Museo  Indiana  (p.  612),  Wed.  and  Sat.,  9-3,  free. 

Museo  dei  Lavori  in  Pietre  Dure  (p.  617),  week-days,  10-4. 

Museo  di  San  3Iarco  (p.  611),  week-days,  10-4,  1  fr.,  Sun.,  9-1,  free. 

Museo  di  Santa  3Iaria  del  Fiore  (p.  573),  daily,  10-4  (Oct. -March, 
10-3),  50  c,  on  Sun.  free. 

Museo  Nazionale  (p.  591),  week-days,  10-4,  1  fr..  Sun.,  9-1,  free. 

Museo  delV  Opera  di  Santa  Croce,  see  Santa  Croce. 

Museo  Stibbert  (p.  619),  Tues.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.,  10-4,  1  fr.  (tickets  ob- 
tained from  the  doorkeeper),  Sun.,  9-1,  free. 

Museo  Storico-topogra/ico  Fiorentino,  see  Casa  Buonarroti. 

Museo  degli  Strunienti  (p.  617),  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.,  10-12. 

Ognissanti  (p.  630;  Last  Supper  by  Dom.  Ghirlandaio),  week-days, 
10-4,  25  c,  Sun.,  9-1,  free. 

Palazzo  Davanzati  (p.  566),  week-days  9-5,  Sun.  &  holidays  9-12,  1  fr. 

Palazzo  Medici  (p.  610),  week-days  9-5  (Oct.-March  10-4),  Sun.  &  holi- 
days 9-1,  50  c. 

Palazzo  Pitti  (p.  632 ;  picture-gallery,  see  above),  Royal  Apartments 
and  Silver  Room,  Thurs.  &  Sun.  9.30-4  (fee  in  the  silver-room  30-50  c,  in 
the  royal  apartments  i/a-1  fr.);  tickets  (permcssi)  issued  (free;  9-12  o'clock) 
at  the  'Amministrazione  della  Real  Casa',  in  the  third  court  of  the  palace, 
to  the  left  of  the  central  entrance. 

Palazzo  Riccardi,  see  Palazzo  Medici. 

Palazzo  Vecchio  (p.  562),  week-days,  9-5  (Oct.-March  9-4),  1  fr.,  Sun., 
9-1,  free. 

Pazzi  Chapel,  see  Santa  Croce. 

San  Salvi  (p.  654;  Last  Supper  by  Andrea  del  Sarto),  week-days,  10-4, 
25  0.,  Sun.,  9-1,  free. 

Scalzo,  see  Chiostro  dello  Scalzo. 
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Chief  Attractions  (5  days).  1st  Day.  Morning:  *Piazza  della  Si- 
gnoria,  with  the  PaUazso  Vecchio  and  the  Loggia  del  Lanzl  (pp.  562-565) ; 
*GaUeriadegli  Ufflzi  (p.  575).  Afternoon:  Torre  del  Gallo  (p.  615);  *Viale 
del  Colli  and  Sati  Bllnlato  (pp.  612,  613).  —  2nd  Day.  Morning:  Or  San 
Mlchele  (p.  566) ;  ^Baptistery  (p.  568) ;  Cathedral  and  Campanile  (pp.  570- 
573);  Maseo  di  Santa  Maria  delFiore  (p.  573).  Afternoon:  Fiesole  (p.  651). 
—  3rd  Day  (better  on  two  mornings,  if  time  permit).  Morning:  *Santa 
Croce  (p.  597);  *Mitseo  Nazionale  (p.  591).  Afternoon:  Archseological 
Museum  (p.  603);  *Santissima  Anniuizlata  (p.  602).  — 4th  Day.  Morning: 
Pal.  Medici  (p.  610) ;  Monasterg  of  San  Marco  (p.  611) ;  ^Academy  (p.  613). 
Afternoon:  San  Lorenzo  {p.  619)  with  the  *New  Sacristg  (p.  621);  *Santa 
Maria  Novella  (p.  623);  the  Cascine  (p.  617).  —  5th  Day.  Morning:  *Pal. 
Strozzi  (p.  626) ;  Via  Tornabaoni  and  Piazza  Santa  Trinitd  (p.  627) ; 
Santo  Spirlto  (p.  630);  *Pitti  Gallery  (p.  632).  Afternoon:  *Santa  Maria 
del  Carmine  (p.  631) ;  *Boholi  Garden  (p.  640).  —  In  summer  an  excursion 
should  be  made  to  Vallombrosa  (see  p.  654). 

Foreigners  will  find  the  hawkers,  guides,  and  beggars  very  troublesome, 
particularly  in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  and  Piazza  del  Duomo  and  at  Fiesole. 

For  farther  details  than  this  Handbook  affords,  visitors  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Misses  Horner''s  'Walks  iu  Florence',  IF.  D.  Howells'  'Tus- 
can Cities'  (including  'A  Florentine  Mosaic'),  Grant  Allen's  'Florence', 
Hare's  'Florence',  Edmund  G.  Gardner's  'Story  of  Florence'  (London, 
1900),  Riigkin's  'Mornings  in  Florence',  and  Mrs.  Oliphant' s  'Makers  of 
Florence'.  See  also  'The  First  Two  Centuries  of  the  History  of  Florence', 
by  Prof.  Pasquale  Villari,  'Romola',  by  George  Eliot,  'Literary  Land- 
marks of  Florence',  by  Laurence  HiMon  (1897),  'Tuscan  and  Venetian 
Artists',  by  Hope  Rea  (2nd  ed. ;  London,  1904),  'The  Florentine  Painters 
of  the  Renaissance',  hy  Bcrnhard  Berensoni^xik&diit. ;  London,  1909),  'Echoes 
of  Old  Florence',  by  Leader  Scott  (3rd  edit.,  1907),  and  'Rambles  in  Flo- 
rence' by  G.  E.  Troutbeck  (1911). 

Florence  (165  ft.),  Italian  Firenze,  formerly  Fiorenza,  from 
the  Latin  Florentia  {i.e.  town  of  flowers),  justly  entitled  'la  bella', 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Tuscany,  then,  in 
1865-71,  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  is  now  that  of  the  pro- 
vince of  its  own  name,  with  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  8th  Italian  army -corps.  It  is  situated  in 
43° 46'  N.  latitude,  and  11°  21'  E.  longitude,  on  both  banks  of  the 
Arno,  the  ancient  Arnus,  an  insignificant  river  except  in  rainy 
weather,  in  a  charming  valley  1-2  M.  wide,  picturesquely  enclosed 
by  the  hill  of  Fiesole  and  other  foothills  of  the  Central  Apennines 
on  the  N.  and  by  the  Belvedere  and  Bellosguardo  hills  on  the  S. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Arno  the  heights  rise  more  immediately 
from  the  river,  on  the  N.,  where  the  highest  visible  peak  is  the 
Monte  Morello  (p.  649),  they  are  3-5  M.  distant,  while  towards  the 
N.W.,  in  the  direction  of  Prato  and  Pistoia,  the  valley  expands  con- 
siderably. The  sudden  transitions  of  temperature  which  frequently 
occur  here  are  trying  to  persons  in  delicate  health.  The  pleasantest 
months  are  April,  May,  the  first  half  of  June,  the  second  half 
of  September,  October,  and  November.  The  winter  is  dispropor- 
tionately cold  (mean  temperature  of  January  40°  Fahr. ;  minimum 
1172°  Fahr.);  July  (mean  7572°;  maximum  103°)  and  August(7572°) 
are  very  hot,  and  colds  are  most  dangerous  at  this  season.  The 
average  annual  rainfall  (111  days  with  rain  or  snow)  is  35  inches. 
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Florence  ranks  with  Rome,  Naples,  and  Venice  as  one  of  the  / 
most  attractive  towns  in  Italy.   "While  in  ancient  times  Rome  was/ 
the  grand  centre  of  Italian  development,  Florence  has  from  the  \ 
middle  ages  until  modern  times  been  the  focus  of  intellectual  life.  \ 
As  early  as  1339  Florence  contained  92,000  inhab.,  in  1911  it  had 
about  150,000  besides  a  garrison  of  7300.    The  Florentines  have 
ever  been  noted  for  the  vigour  of  their  reasoning  powers,  for  their   / 
pre-eminence  in  artistic  talent,  and  for  their  mercantile  ability.  ( 
Even  in  the  middle  ages  Florence  was  famous  for  its  banks,  its 
woollen  industry  (Arte  dei  mercatanti  di  calimala.  Arte  della  lana), 
which  employed  30,000  workers  in  1338,  and  its  silk  factories 
(Arte  della  seta).  At  the  present  day  its  industrial  activity  is  limited 
to  a  few  foundries,  some  sweet  factories,  and  certain  branches  of 
industrial  art.   An  amazing  profusion  of  treasures  of  art,  such  as 
no  other  locality  possesses  within  so  narrow  limits,  imposing  mon- 
uments,  recalling  a  history  which  has   influenced  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  lastly  the  delightful  environs  of  the  city  combine  to 
render  Florence  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  places 
in  the  world.  It  is  annually  visited  by  crowds  of  tourists  and  pos- 
sesses a  foreign  colony  chiefly  composed  of  English  and  Americans. 

History.  The  discovery  of  the  tombs  of  a  pre-Etruscan  race  has 
proved  that  the  site  of  modern  Florence  was  occupied  at  a  very  early 
date  (ca.  1000  B.C.).  The  Etruscan  Florence  was  founded  about  200  B.C. 
by  settlers  from  Fmsulx  (Fiesolc)  and  lay  a  little  higher  up  the  river 
than  the  modern  town,  on  a  now  vanished  arm  of  the  Arno,  between  the 
present  Piazza  Beccaria  (Porta  alia  Croce)  and  the  convent  of  San  Salvi 
(p.  654).  If  was  destroyed  by  iSuUa  in  82  B.C.  The  Roman  colony  of 
Florentla  was  established  in  59  B.  C.  farther  down  to  guard  the  passage 
over  the  Arno  by  the  bridge,  afterwards  the  Pontc  Vecchio.  It  centred 
about  a  forum  (Piazza  Vittorio  Einanuele,  p.  626)  and  a  capitol  (p.  265), 
and  the  line  of  its  walls  is  traced  by  the  Via  del  Proconsolo,  Via  della 
Condotta,   Via  Porta  Rossa,  Via  dei  Tornabuoni,   and  Via  dei  Cerretani. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Florence  mainly  by  Syrian  mer- 
chants. The  city  suffered  severely  during  the  wars  of  the  Goths  (p.  432). 
In  the  Carlovingian  period,  however,  it  began  slowly  to  expand,  and  the 
union  of  the  episcopal  sees  of  Florence  and  Fiesole  in  the  middle  of  the 
9th  cent,  laid  the  foundations  of  its  future  greatness.  The  valley  of  the 
Arno  was  sorely  harassed  by  the  incursions  of  the  Normans  and  the 
Hungarians,  but  from  the  time  of  Otho  the  Great  Florence  gave  renewed 
promise  of  a  vigorous  development,  llargrave  Hugo  (d.  1001)  of  Tus- 
cany favoured  the  town  at  the  expense  of  the  more  powerful  and  often 
recalcitrant  Lucca.  Efforts  for  the  reform  of  the  church- began  in  Florence 
earlier  than  in  Lombardy.  At  the  instigation  of  the  monks  the  citizens  of 
Florence  embraced  the  cause  of  reform,  as  represented  by  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
(p.  440),  the  Margravine  Beatrice,  and  her  daughter  Matilda  (p.  511),  who 
in  gratitude  enlarged  the  municipal  liberties.  Henry  IV.  attempted  to 
punish  Florence  in  1082,  but  seems  soon  to  have  abandoned  the  siege  of 
the  town.  Florence  now  extended  its  activities;  it  destroyed  Fiesole  in 
1125  after  more  than  two  years  of  warfare,  it  attacked  Siena  and  Arezzo, 
and  it  demolished  numerous  feudal  castles  that  dominated  and  disturbed 
the  trade-routes  to  the  sea  and  to  the  other  cities  of  Tuscany.  The  defeat 
in  battle  of  Archbp.  Christian  of  Mayence,  legate  of  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  by  the  allied  Florentines  and  Pisans  in  1172,  brought  a  great  acces- 
sion of  power.    At  this  period  the  second  city -wall   (aecondo  circhio) 
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was  built  to  protect  the  city  against  the  anticipated  vengeance  of  the 
Emperor.  At  the  death  of  Emp.  Henry  VI.  (1197)  Florence  was  the  in- 
fluential head  of  the  Tuscian  League  directed  against  the  German  em- 
pire, and  it  increased  its  power  during  the  conflicts  for  the  imperial 
throne.  Pope  Innocent  III.,  abandoning  the  Guelph  Otho  IV.  whom  he 
had  at  first  favoured,  raised  the  Ghibelline  Frederick  II.  of  Sicily  to  the 
throne,  and  Florence,  combining  this  imperial  question  with  the  bitter 
family  feud  between  the  Amidei  and  the  Buondclmontc,  was  divided 
about  1216  between  the  hostile  camps  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines. 
This  at  first  purely  local  difference  extended  over  Tuscany  and  all  Italy 
in  the  course  of  the  contests  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope.  In 
alliance  with  Lucca  Florence  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  Pisans  in 
1222  at  Castel  del  Bosco ;  but  in  1238  it  was  deprived  of  its  indepen- 
dence by  Frederick  II.,  who  in  1246  appointed  his  natural  son  Frederick 
of  Antloch  as  regent.  A  democratic  movement,  inspired  by  the  Guelphs, 
which  had  begun  even  before  Frederick's  death  in  1250,  led  after  that 
event  to  the  establishment  of  a  powerful  popular  government.  Pistoia, 
Volterra,  San  Gimignano,  and  Poggibonsi  were  all  reduced  temporarily 
under  the  authority  of  the  'Popolo  Fiorentiuo';  but  in  1260  its  power 
was  broken  at  Monte  Aperto  oy  the  victory  of  a  combined  army  of 
Sienese  and  Ghibelline  exiles  from  Florence,  fighting  under  the  banner 
of  King  Manfred.  Count  Gicido  Novello  of  Poppi  (p.  660)  entered  the 
city  as  imperial  vicar. 

After  the  death  of  Manfred  at  the  battle  of  Benevento  in  1266  Charles  I. 
of  Anjou,  King  of  Naples,  in  alliance  with  Pope  Clement  IV.,  made 
himself  master  of  Florence  and  the  Guelphs  regained  their  power.  The 
new  government  (Signoria)  found  one  of  its  chief  supports  in  the 
Capitani  di  Parte  Guelfa,  who,  originally  appointed  to  administer  the 
sequestrated  property  of  the  Ghibellines,  soon  found  means  to  extend 
their  influence.  The  papal  efforts  to  reconcile  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines 
of  Tuscany  remained  without  permanent  effect.  At  the  bloody  battle  of 
Campaldino  (p.  660;  described  by  Dante,  Purg.  v.  92  seq.)  in  1289  the 
Florentine  Guelphs  defeated  the  Aretines  under  their  warlike  bishop 
Guglielmo  Ubertini  and  the  Tuscan  Ghibellines  under  the  craven  Count 
Guide  Novello.  In  1282  government  by  the  presidents  or  Priori  of  the 
'Arti'  or  trade-guilds  was  introduced ;  six  representatives  of  the  chief 
guilds  were  annually  chosen  for  two  months  each.  In  1293  a  Gonfalo- 
niere  delta  Giustizia  was  added  to  their  number,  in  consequence  of  the 
passing  of  the  'Ordinamenti  della  Giustizia',  a  series  of  strict  regulations 
due  to  Giano  delta  Bella,  intended  to  keep  the  nobles  (Grandi)  in  check. 
About  1300  dissensions  broke  out  among  the  Guelphs  of  Florence,  who 
ranged  themselves  in  two  hostile  factions  under  the  families  of  the  Donati 
and  the  Cerchi  respectively  and  in  1301  borrowed  from  Pistoia  the  party- 
names  of  Bianchi  and  Neri  (White  and  Black).  The  Neri  were  even- 
tually victorious,  and  when  Charles  of  Valois  took  possession  of  the 
city  in  1301  in  the  name  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  Dante  and  many  others 
of  the  Bianchi  were  condemned  to  death  and  forced  to  save  themselves 
by  flight.  A  serious  conflagration,  kindled  in  the  course  of  the  party- 
struggles  in  1301,  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  Florence,  with  many 
of  tlie  richest  warehouses.  The  Neri ,  in  alliance  with  Lucca  and  the 
Malesplna,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  hostile  Pistoia  in  1306,  and 
six  years  later  successfully  defended  themselves  against  a  siege  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  VII.  Severe  struggles  then  followed  against  Uguccione 
della  Faggiuola  (p.  518)  and  Castruccio  Castracani  (p.  529);  but  after  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1328  Florence  entered  upon  a  renewed  period  of 
prosperity,  interrupted  but  not  checked  by  the  bankruptcies  of  the  Bardi 
and  the  Peruzzi  in  1341 ,  the  greatest  financial  failures  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  by  the  fearful  ravages  of  the  plague  of  1348  described  by 
Boccaccio  in  the  introduction  to  the  Decamerone.  In  the  meantime  an 
attempt  to  secure  political  peace  and  order  had  been  made  in  1342  by 
invoking  the  aid  of  Gautier  de  Brienne,  Duke  of  Athens,  who  with  the 
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support  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  endeavoured  to  8et  aside  the 
constitution  and  make  himself  absolute  lord  of  the  city.  He  was,  however, 
expelled  in  1343,  by  the  aid  of  Hiiiiune  da  Battif'ulle,  Count  of  Poppi, 
and  power  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy,  mainly  consisting  of 
recently  cnricbed  commercial  families,  who  exercised  an  inliuence  on 
every  department  of  government  through  the  'Capitani  di  Parte  Guelfa'. 
An  insurrection  of  the  poorer  classes  —  the  'Tumulto  dei  Ciouipi'  —  in 
1378  was  followed  by  three  years  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  until  the 
helm  was  once  more  seized  by  the  aristocratic  party,  headed  by  the  AlbKsi. 
Siano  ALbizzi  (d.  1417j  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Rinaldo,  with  whom 
were  associated  Niccold  do,  Uzzano  and  Falia  Strozzi.  Under  these  rulers 
Florence  enjoyed  its  greatest  prosperity;  successful  campaigns  were  waged 
agaiust  the  Visconti  of  Milan  and  Ladislaus  of  Naples;  Pisa  was  captured 
in  14U6,  Cortona  in  1411,  Leghorn  in  1421.  The  opulence  of  the  city  in- 
creased, and  the  lower  classes,  encouraged  by  their  rapid  prosperity,  now 
sought  a  share  in  the  government.  Among  the  'Populani',  who  were 
carried  along  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  now  appear  the  Medici,  who  had 
acquired  immense  wealth  by  a  series  of  successful  financial  speculations 
(see  the  Geuealogy  on  p.  558). 

The  founder  of  the  Medici  dynasty  was  Giova/nii  f/e'  3Iedici  (d.  1429). 
His  son  Cosiwo  was  overthrown  by  the  Albizzi  and  Palla  Strozzi  in  143.3, 
but  returned  after  an  exile  of  one  year,  and  resumed  the  reins  ot  govern- 
ment with  almost  regal  power,  without,  however,  interfering  with  the 
outward  forms  of  the  republican  constitution.  A  war  with  Slilan  was 
terminated  by  the  victory  of  Anghiari  in  1140.  Pope  Eugenius  IV., 
who  lived  in  Florence  from  1434  till  1443,  transferred  hither  in  1439  the 
Council  of  Ferrara  (p.  465j,  by  which  the  union  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 
churches  was  decreed.  Cosimo  employed  liis  wealth  liberally  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  art  and  science,  he  was  the  patron  of  Brunelleschi,  Dona- 
tello,  Fra  Fiiippo  Lippi,  and  Michelozzo,  and  he  founded  the  Platonic 
Academy  (p.  559;  and  the  Medici  Library.  At  the  close  of  las  life  he 
was  not  uudeservedly  surnamed  pater  patrise  by  the  Florentines.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  infirm  sou  Fierv  in  1464  and  in  1469  by  bis  grandson 
LoKEKZo,  surnamed  II  31ayniflcu,  who,  as  a  statesman,  poet,  and  patron 
of  art  and  science,  attained  a  very  high  reputation.  Florence  became  the 
centre  and  focus  of  the  Kenaissance,  tbe  object  of  which  was  to  revive 
tlie  poetry,  the  eloquence,  and  the  art  and  science  of  antiquity.  Con- 
temporaneously with  the  most  eminent  artists  and  poets  the  brilliant 
court  of  the  Medici  was  graced  by  the  earliest  of  modern  philologists. 
The  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  (1478),  to  which  Lorenzo's  brother  GiiUiano 
fell  a  victim,  did  not  avail  to  undermine  ihe  power  of  this  ruler,  but 
drew  the  bloody  revenge  of  the  people  upon  his  opponents.  Lorenzo 
protected  himself  against  external  dangers  by  prudent  alliances  with  Milan 
and  Venice,  etc.,  and  secured  his  position  at  home  by  lavish  expendi- 
ture and  a  magnificent  style  of  living,  wliich,  however,  was  partly  main- 
tained by  the  public  treasury.  He  died  at  Careggi  on  April  8th,  1492, 
at  the  age  of  43  years,  an  absolute  prince  in  all  but  the  name. 

After  the  death  of  Loreuzo  the  Florentine  love  of  liberty,  largely 
excited  by  the  voice  of  the  Dominican  friar  Girolamo  Savonarola  of 
Ferrara  (comp.  p.  462),  rebelled  against  the  magnificent  rule  of  the  Medici. 
Pieru,  tlie  feeble  son  of  Lorenzo,  at  first  opposed  Charles  VIII.  of  France 
on  his  campaign  against  Naples,  but  afterwards,  awed  by  the  victorious 
advance  of  the  French,  hastened  to  surrender  the  frontier-fortresses  into 
their  hands.  He  was  therefore,  on  the  king's  departure,  expelled,  with 
his  brothers  Giovanni  and  Giuliano,  and  the  government  was  entrusted 
to  a  demjcratic  Great  Council  (1494).  Savonarola,  having  attacked  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  perished  at  the  stake  in  1498,  but  his  influence  endured. 
Picro  Soderini,  elected  as  gonfaloniere  for  life  in  1502,  succeeded  in 
recapturing  Pisa,  which  had  been  freed  by  the  French ;  but  in  1512  the 
party  of  the  Medici  regained  the  upper  hand  and  recalled  the  brothers 
Giuliano   and  Giovanni.     The   former  soon  resigned  his  authority,    the 
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latter  became  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  they  were  followed  by  Lorenzo,  son  of 
Piero  II.  and  Duko  of  Urbino  (d.  1519),  Giulio  (elected  pope,  as  Clement  VII., 
in  1523),  the  son  of  the  Giuliano  who  was  murdered  in  1478,  and  Alessandro, 
a.  natural  son  of  the  last-named  Lorenzo.  The  family  was  again  banished 
in  1527,  but  Emp.  Charles  V.,  who  had  married  his  natural  daughter  Margaret 
(afterwards  Duchess  of  Parma)  to  Alessandro,  attacked  the  town  and  took 
it  in  1530  after  a  siege  of  eleven  months,  during  which  Michael  Angcio, 
as  engineer  on  the  side  of  the  republic,  and  the  brave  partisan  Fcrruccio 
greatly  distinguished  themselves.  The  emperor  then  appointed  Alessandro 
hereditary  Duke  of  Florence.  The  assassination  of  the  latter,  perpetrated 
by  his  own  cousin  Lorenzo,  7th  Jan.,  1537,  did  not  conduce  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  republic.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cosimo  I.  (b.  1519),  son 
of  Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere  (d.  1526),  the  only  soldier  of  the  Medici  family, 
who  was  a  descendant  of  Lorenzo,  brother  of  the  elder  Cosimo.  The  armed 
revolt  of  the  Florentine  republicans  in  1537  was  suppressed  with  the  aid 
of  Spanish  troops  (p.  542);  and  in  1548  Francesco  It urlamacchi,  gonfalo- 
niere  of  Lucca,  who  had  attempted  to  organize  all  Tuscany  as  a  united 
republic,  expiated  his  failure  on  the  scaffold.  Cosimo  now  succeeded  in 
combining  the  most  varied  territories  into  a  single  monarchical  state, 
which  included  the  entire  basin  of  the  Arno,  with  Arezzo,  Cortona,  Monte- 
pulciano,  Volterra,  Pisa,  Pescia,  Pistoia,  and  (after  a  bloody  war  that  ended 
in  1555)  also  Siena.  In  1569  he  obtained  from  Pope  Pius  V.,  instead  of 
the  coveted  title  of  King,  that  of  Grand  Duke  (gratuluca)  of  Florence. 
He  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Francesco  (1574-87).  Francesco  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Ferdinand  I.  (1587-1609),  who  had  previously 
been  a  cardinal.  Cosimo  II.  (1609-21),  the  son  of  the  latter,  Ferdinand  II. 
(1621-70),  and  Cosimo  III.  (1670-1723)  were  the  next  princes.  With  Gio- 
vanni Gastone,  wlio  died  in  1737,  the  house  of  Medici  became  extinct. 
In  the  wars  between  Austria  and  Spain,  the  two  great  powers  to  which 
Italy  was  subject,  Tuscany  formed  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  con- 
tention, but  eventually  fell  to  the  share  of  the  former.  The  emperor 
annexed  the  country  as  a  vacant  fief  and  conferred  it  on  the  husband  of 
his  daughter  Maria  Theresa,  Bulce  Fraiicis  Stephen  of  Lorraine  (1737-65), 
who  by  the  Peace  of  Vienna  (1735)  renounced  his  native  principality  of 
Lorraine  in  return.  In  1745  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Austria  as  Francis  I., 

Genealogy  of  the  Medici. 

Giovanni  d'Acerardo,  1360-1429. 

m.  Piccarda  Biteri. 


(1.)   Cosimo,  Pater  Patriae,  1389-1464.       (2.)  Lorenzo,  1395-1440._   m.  Gine- 
m.  ContessiJiade' Bardi,  d.  1473.  vra  Cavalcanti;  pro'genitors  of 

tlie  later  grand-ducal  line. 

(1.)  Piero,  1416-69.    m.  Lucrezia        (2.)  Giovanni,        (3.)  Carlo  (natural 
Tornabiioni,  d.  1482.  d.  1463.  son),  d.  1492. 

(1.)  Lorenzo  ilMa<jniflco,    (2.)  GJ»//aMO,  1453-78,  whose  son    (3.)  Bianca. 
14-49-92.     m.  Clarice  Giidio    (1478-1534)    became    (i.)  Nannina. 

Orsini,  d.  1488.  pope  asClement  VII.  in  1523.    (b.)  Maria. 

(1.)  Piero,  1471-   (2.)  Giovanni  (1475-   (3.)  Giuliano,  1479-    (4.)  Lucrezia. 
1503.  m.Al-  to21),    who    be-  1516,     Due     de     (b.)  Luisa. 

fonsina  Or-  came     pope    as  Nemours.   ^-^—  (6.)  Maddalena. 

{!.)  Contessina. 


aini,  d.lbiO.  Leo  X.  in  1513.  m.  Filiberta  of 

Savoy. 


(1.)  Lorenzo,  1492-1519,  Duke  of  (2.)  Clarice.        Ippolito  (natural  son), 

Urbino.    xa.  Madeleine  de  la  d.  1535  as  Cardinal. 
Tour  d'' Auvergne,  d.  1519. 

(1.)  C'a^ecina,  Queen  of  France,  (2.)  .4?cs»nnrf;-o  (natural  sou),  first  Duko 

d.  1589.  of  Floreuce,  d.  1637. 
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and  in  1763  he  established  Tuscany  as  an  appanage  of  the  second  sons 
of  the  emperors,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  governed  in  future  as  one 
of  the  immediate  domiuiuns  of  Austria.  He  was  succeeded  in  1765  by 
the  Grand  Duke  Leupuld  I.,  who  rcigued  on  tlie  same  enlightened  prin- 
ciples as  his  hiothcr  Josepli  II.  of  Austria  and  was  an  active  reformer 
in   administrative,   judicial,    educational,    and   ecclesiastical   affairs.     Tho 

fuilds,  wliich  liad  outlived  their  usefulness,  and  innumerable  convents  and 
laternitics  were  suppressed,  while  the  Imiuisition  was  abolished.  In 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Joseph  II.  in  i7yo  Leopold  was  summoned 
to  tlie  tlirone  of  Austria,  and  his  departure  proved  a  severe  loss  to  the 
ducijy.  His  sun,  the  Graiul  Duke  Ferdinand  111.,  was  obliged  to  renounce 
Tuscany  by  the  Peace  of  Luneville  (ISUlj.  for  which  he  received  by  way 
of  compensation  tiie  Archbishopric  of  Salzburg  and  afterwards  Wurzburg. 
Under  the  name  of  Bepublic,  and  afterwards  Kinyduin  of  Etriiria,  the 
country  continued  to  enjoy  ostensible  independence  down  to  1807,  when 
it  was  incorporated  witli  i'rance.  In  1814  Ferdinand  III.  was  reinstated, 
and  in  1824  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leupuld  II.  (d.  1870j,  who  was 
temporarily  banished  by  the  revolution  of  1849  and  finally  by  that  of  1859. 
By  the  plebiscite  of  I5th  March,  186U,  Tuscany  was  united  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy,  then  in  course  of  formation.  From  1865  till  1871  Florence,  as 
a  stage  ('etape')  between  Turin  and  Home,  was  the  capital  of  Italy,  but 
it  paid  for  the  short-lived  honour  by  a  severe  financial  crisis  in  1878. 

The  traveller  interested  in  historical  research  should  observe  tho 
numerous  memorial  tablets  in  various  parts  of  Florence,  recording  im- 
portant events  in  the  annals  of  the  town. 

Art  and  Science.  The  proud  position  occupied  by  Florence  in  the 
history  of  art  and  science  was  first  established  by  Dante  Aiiyhieri,  born 
here  in  1265,  author  of  the  'Divine  Comedy',  and  the  great  founder  of 
the  modern  Italian  language.  In  1301  he  was  banished  with  his  party, 
and  in  I'ill  he  died  at  Kavenna.  Giovanni  Boccaccio  also,  the  first  ex- 
pounder of  the  illustrious  Dante,  and  celebrated  for  his  "Decamcrone', 
which  served  as  a  model  for  the  'Canterbury  Tales'  of  Chaucer,  lived  at 
Florence.  Florence,  too,  was  the  chief  cradle  of  the  school  of  the  Humanists 
(15th  cent.),  who  aimed  at  a  universal  and  harmonious  development  of  the 
personal  character,  and  whose  contemplative  life  was  far  exalted  above 
every-day  realities.  Tiiis  was  the  home  of  Saiutato,  Lionardo  Brunt, 
and  Mamappini,  the  'Pagan',  whose  firmly  moulded  characters  recall  the 
personages  of  antiquity ;  it  was  here  that  the  sources  of  classic  literature 
were  rediscovered  by  Niccolb  de'Niccoli,  Tracersari,  and  other  enthu- 
siastic collectors  of  books;  it  was  here  that  the  Platonic  Academy  deve- 
loped the  study  of  the  antique  into  a  species  of  religious  cult,  and  moat 
of  the  humanists,  including  Ficino,  Foyyio,  Landini,  Fico  della  Miran- 
dola  (p.  455),  and  Folitian,  who  resided  here  for  longer  or  shorter  periods, 
received  cncourHgcment  and  distinction  at  Florence.  Even  after  the  decline 
of  'humanism'  Florence  continued  to  surpass  the  rest  of  Italy  in  intellec- 
tual culture,  as  the  names  of  MachiaveUi,  Varchi,  GuiccLardini,  and 
Galileo  testify. 

In  the  development  of  the  Fine  Arts  Florence  has  played  so  im- 
portant a  part,  that  her  art-history  is  in  many  respects  nearly  coincident 
■with  that  of  the  whole  of  Italy  We  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  our 
prefatory  article  on  the  subject,  and  shall  now  merely  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  those  points  which  more  specially  concern  Florence.  In  the  13th 
cent.,  when  frequent  changes  of  the  constitution  and  constantly  recur- 
ring dissensions  of  factions  began  to  take  place,  and  when  private  citi- 
zens for  the  first  time  manifested  an  interest  in  public  life,  a  general 
taste  for  j^rt  gradually  sprang  up  at  Florence.  With  characteristic  pride 
the  Florentines  proceeded  to  erect  their  cathedral,  which  was  begun  by 
Arnolfo  di  Canibio  (li'i'l-  ca.  1301),  and  in  the  form  of  their  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  the  restless  aspect  of  their  political  life  is  distinctly  reflected. 
The  labours  of  Giotto  (1266-1337)  entitled  Florence  to  be  regarded  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  Italian  painting  of  the  14th  cent.,  while  tho  journeys 
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undertaken  by  him  from  Padua  to  Naples  were  the  means  of  renderiug 
his  style  predominant  throughout  the  peninsula.  Among  Giotto's  most 
distinguished  pupils  we  may  mention  Tadcleo  Gaddi  (d.  1366J  and  Or- 
cagna  (ca.  1308-68),  who  was  noted  also  as  an  architect  and  sculptor,  and 
among  his  successors  Giovanni  da  Milano  (flor.  ca.  1349-69),  Giottino 
(fior.  1360-80),  A(jnolo  GaAdi  (d.  1396),  and  S2>incllo  Aretino  (d.  1410). 
This  school  flourished  for  nearly  a  century. 

The  year  1402  may  be  accepted  as  the  dawn  of  the  Rekaissakce  in 
Florence,  for  from  that  year  dates  the  Abraham's  Sacrifice  and  the  com- 
petition for  the  doors  of  the  Baptistery  (p.  568).  In  architecture,  however, 
the  new  spirit  did  not  find  expression  until  nearly  two  decades  later  (comp. 
pp.  602,  619).  While  Brunelleschi  (1377-1446)  had  adhered  to  the  national 
traditions  in  his  palatial  architecture  (Palazzo  Pitti),  he  derived  numerous 
suggestions  for  his  churches  from  a  study  of  the  antique,  particularly  in 
the  execution  of  details.  His  successors  were  Leon  Battista  Alberti 
(1404-72),  Michelozzo  (1396-1472),  Benedetto  da  Maiano  (1442-97),  and 
Simone  Potlaiuoto,  surnanied  Cronaca  (1454-1508).  Stimulated  by  the 
example  of  the  humanists,  the  artists  of  this  period  aimed  at  versatility, 
and  were  not  content  to  confine  their  labours  to  one  sphere  of  art;  so 
that  we  frequently  hear  of  arcliitects  who  were  at  the  same  time  sculp- 
tors, and  of  sculptors  and  goldsmiths  who  were  also  painters.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  Florentine  sculptors  of  the  Renaissance  were 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti  (1381-1455),  Luca  delta  Rohbia  (1400-82),  who  has  given 
his  name  to  the  glazed  reliefs  in  terracotta,  and  above  all  Donatello 
(1386-1466),  the  greatest  aud  most  influential  master  of  the  century.  The 
energetic  life  and  strong  individuality  of  his  figures  are  such  that  their 
deficiency  in  gracefulness  is  well-nigh  forgotten.  After  Donatello's  death, 
Andrea  Verrucchio  (1436-88),  noted  also  as  a  painter  (sec  below),  became 
the  centre  of  a  large  artistic  circle. 

The  pioneers  of  painting  in  the  Renaissance  period  were  Masaccio 
(1401-28),  Andrea  del  Cantayno  (ca.  1410-57),  and  Paolo  Uccello  (1397-1475), 
whose  immediate  successors  were  Fra  FiUppo  Lippi,  (ca.  1406-69),  Pesellino 
(1422-57),  and  Alesso  Baldiwinetti  (1425-99).  The  chief  aims  of  the  school 
were  to  master  the  teclinical  intricacies  of  the  art,  to  invest  each  figure 
with  beauty,  to  arrange  the  groups  harmoniously,  and  to  cultivate  a 
faithful  portraiture  of  real  life.  In  fervency  of  religious  sentiment  Fra 
Angelico  da  Fiesole  (1387-1455),  by  whom  Benozzo  GOzzoli  (1420-97)  and 
Fra  Filippo  Lippi  were  influenced,  stands  pre-eminent,  as  the  Robbia 
stand  among  sculptors.  The  most  famous  representatives  of  the  school 
were  A7idrea  Verrucchio  (see  above),  the  brothers  Antonio  (1129-98)  and 
Piero  (1443-  ca.  1495)  Pollaluolo,  Sandra  Botticelli  (1444-1510),  Fdippino 
Lippi  (ca.  1459-1504),  a  son  of  Fra  Filijipo,  and  Domenico  Ghirlatvlaio 
(14-19-94).  The  history  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angela  Buonar- 
rotti,  and  Raphael,  tlie  princes  of  Italian  art,  is  not  permanently  asso- 
ciated with  Florence,  but  their  residence  in  that  city  exercised  a  material 
influence  on  their  respective  careers.  Leonardo  and  Michael  Angclo,  both 
Tuscans,  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  Florence  owing  to  the  com- 
pletion of  their  studies  there,  and  it  was  at  Florence  that  Raphael  supple- 
mented his  art  education  and  shook  oft'  the  trammels  of  the  Umbrian 
school.  About  1506  the  art  history  of  Florence  attained  its  most  glorious 
period.  Leonardo,  Michael  Angclo,  and  Raphael  were  then  engaged  there 
together,  and  with  them  were  associated  Lorenzo  di  Credi  (1459-1537), 
a  master  closely  allied  to  Leonardo,  the  fanciful  Piero  di  Cogimo  (1462- 
1521),  Fra  Bnrttilomeo  (1472-1517),  an  intimate  friend  of  Raphael,  and 
the  talented  colourist  Awlrca  del  Sarta  (1486-1531),  while  the  last  two 
were  rivalled  by  Mariotfa  AtbertinelU  (1474-1515),  Franciabigio  (1482- 
1525),  Pontormo  (1494-1557),  and  Rosso  Fiorentino  (d.  1511).  Ridolfo 
Ghirlandaio  (1483-1561)  fcjllows  the  steps  of  Leonardo  and  Raphael,  at 
least  in  his  portraits,  Tlic  union  of  the  greatest  masters  at  Rome,  effected 
by  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  at  length  detracted  from  the  reputation  of 
Florence.     After  the  16th  cent.  Florence  produced  no  architecture  worthy 
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of  note,  and  the  provinces  of  painting  and  sculpture,  although  cultivated 
with  more  success,  proved  destitute  of  depth  and  independence.  Florence 
was  the  chief  headquarters  of  the  mannerist  imitators  of  Michael  Angelo, 
the  most  eminent  of  whom  were  Angelo  Bronzino  (1503-72),  Giorgio 
Vasari  (1512-74),  the  well-known  biographer  of  artists  (p.  Ixvii),  and 
Alessandro  AUori  (1535-1607).  Among  sculptors  may  be  mentioned  Ben- 
venuto  C'ellini  (1500-1572),  eminent  also  as  a  goldsmith,  and  Giovanni 
da  Bologna  (1524-1608),  properly  Jean  Boulogne,  of  Donai,  in  French 
Flanders.  In  the  17th  cent,  the  principal  Florentine  artists  were  Lodovico 
C'ardi,  surnamed  C'igoli  (1559-1613),  C'ristofano  AUori  (1578-1621),  the 
gifted  Giovanni  da  Sati  Giovanni  (1599-1636),  Francesco  Furini  (ca. 
1600-46),  and  the  sweet  Carlo  Dolci  (1616-86). 

Florence  was  originally  situated  wholly  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Arno,  but  it  extended  early  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  opposite 
bank  also.  The  third  city-wall  (terzo  cerchio),  which  has  been 
almost  entirely  removed  since  1865,  was  constructed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  cathedral,  between  1285  and  1388.  The  ancient  Gates, 
however,  nearly  all  altered  or  added  to  in  1529,  have  been  spared: 
Porta  alia  Croce  (PL  I,  6;  p.  601);  Porta  San  Gallo  (PL  H,  I,  1 ; 
p.  618);  Porta  Sari  Frediano  (PL  B,  4;  p.  631);  Porta  Romana 
(PI.  A,  7;  p.  642);  and  Porta  San  Giorgio  (PI.  D,  7),  Porta  San 
Miniato  (PL  F,  8),  and  Porta  San  Niccolb  (PL  G,  8),  all  mentioned 
on  p.  642.  The  New  Quarters  of  the  town,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Arno,  extend  to  the  E.  of  the  old  town  and  to  the  N.W.  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cascine  (p.  647).  The  broad  Viali  di  Circon- 
vallazione  encircle  the  town  on  the  right  bank  under  various  names 
and  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  fortifications.  Since  1888  the  narrow 
and  quaint  streets  in  the  Centro,  the  quarter  bounded  by  the  Via 
dei  Tornabuoni,  Via  dei  Cerretani,  Via  dei  Calzaioli,  and  Via  Porta 
Rossa,  have  gradually  given  way  to  wider  and  more  regular  thorough- 
fares. This  part  of  the  city  included  numerous  guild-houses  and 
castellated  mansions  of  the  nobility,  besides  the  Ghetto,  or  old 
Jewish  quarter,  and  the  Mercato  Vecchio,  or  market-place. 

The  oldest  of  the  six  Bridges  which  connect  the  banks  of  the 
Arno  is  the  Po7ite  alle  Grazie  (PL  E,  F,  7;  p.  641),  or  Rubaconte, 
constructed  in  1237,  modernized  and  widened  in  1874.  The  Ponte 
Vecchio  (PL  J),  E,  6;  p.  632),  which  is  said  to  have  existed  as  early  as 
the  Roman  period  and  was  finally  rebuilt,  after  repeated  demolition, 
by  Taddeo  Gaddi  in  1345,  consists  of  three  arches.  The  Ponte  Santa 
Trinita  (PL  D,  5;  p.  630),  erected  in  1252,  was  rebuilt  in  1567-70 
by  Bartolomeo  Ammanati.  The  Ponte  alia  Carraia  (PL  C,  4; 
p.  629),  originally  built  in  1218-20,  destroyed  together  with  the 
Ponte  Vecchio  by  an  inundation  in  1333,  and  restored  in  1337, 
was  partly  rebuilt  in  1559  by  Ammanati  and  widened  in  1867. 
Besides  these  there  is  an  Iron  Bridge  at  each  end  of  the  town  (toll 
5  c,  carriages  42  c). 

The  river  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by  handsome  quays,  called 
the  LuNGARNO,  of  which  the  different  parts  are  the  Lungarno  Cor- 
sini,  Lungarno  Amerigo  Vespucci  (formerly  Nuovo),  Lungarno 
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Sen-tsfori,  Lungarno  Guicciardini,  etc.  The  most  frequented 
squares  are  the  Piazza  Viffnrio  Emaniiele(P\.  E,4,  5),  in  the  Centro, 
the  Piazza  della  Sifinoria  (PI.  E,  5),  and  the  Piazza  del  Dvnmo 
(PI.  E,  F,  4).  The  busiest  streets  are  the  Via  dei  Calzainli  CPl.  E, 
5,  4),  the  Via  Par  Santa  Maria  (PI.  E,  5),  the  Via  der/li  Sfrozzi 
(PI.  E,  4),  the  Via  dei  Tornahiinvi  (PI.  D,  4,  5),  and  the  Via  dei 
Cerretani  (PI.  E,  4).  Many  of  the  other  streets  also  take  their  names 
from  old  families,  the  guilds,  public  games,  trades,  and  the  like. 

a.  Piazza  della  Signoria,  Piazza  del  Duorao,  and  their 
neighbourhood. 

The  picturesque  *Piazza  della  Signoria  (PI.  E,  5),  with  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  and  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  once  the  forum  of  the 
republic  and  the  scene  of  its  popular  assemblies  and  tumults,  its 
festivals  and  executions,  has  preserved  its  present  aspect  since  1386. 
\,''  The  *Palazzo  Vecchio  (PI.  E,  5,  6)  was  mainly  built  in  1298- 
1314  from  Arnolfo  di  Cdmbin's  designs  and  extended  to  the  Via 
dei  Leoni  by  Vasari,  Buontalenfi,  and  others  in  1548-93.  The 
interior  was  partly  reconstructed  in  1454  and  1495.  Down  to  1532 
it  was,  under  the  name  of  Palazzo  dei  Priori,  the  seat  of  the 
Signoria,  the  government  of  the  republic;  subsequently  (1540-50) 
it  was  the  residence  of  Cosimo  I.  (pp.  610,  632),  and  since  1871  it 
has  been  used  as  a  town -hall  (p.  628).  The  oldest  part,  with  a 
huge  projecting  gallery  and  battlements,  resembles  the  castle  of  the 
Counts  Guidi  at  Poppi  (p.  660).  The  slender  tower,  308  ft.  in  height, 
commands  the  neighbouring  streets;  the  copper  spire  dates  from 
1453,  and  the  swallow-tailed  ('Ghibelline')  pinnacles  were  added 
during  a  restoration  in  the  17th  centnry.  To  the  left  of  the  door 
stands  a  copy  of  Michael  Angelo's  David  (p.  614);  the  group  of 
Hercules  and  Cacus,  on  the  right,  is  by  Baccio  Bandinelli  (p.  Ix). 
The  statues  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  were  used  as  chain-posts. 
The  inscription  placed  over  the  door  in  1529  ('Jesus  Christus  Rex 
Florentini  populi  s.  p.  dccreto  electus')  was  altered  by  Cosimo  I. 
to  'Rex  regum  et  Dominus  dominantium'.  To  the  left  of  it  is  a 
tablet  showing  the  result  of  the  plebiscite  of  1860. 

The  outer  Coort  was  roncweil  hy  Wli cheJ nzzo  in  the  Renaissanee  style 
in  1451.  The  clahor.itc  stnroo  floporations  of  the  columns,  the  grotesques 
on  the  ceiling,  and  the  now  fadeil  views  of  Anstrian  towns  wore  added 
by  Mnrcn  da  Facnza,  in  1.5fi5,  in  hononr  of  the  marriage  of  Francesco 
(afterwards  Grand-Dnkc)  to  Johanna  of  Austria.  In  the  centre,  above  a 
large  basin  of  porphyry  (1.55.51,  is  a  *Boy  witli  a  fish,  by  Aiidr.  Vcrrocchio, 
originally  made  for  the  "Villa  Medicea  at  Careggi.  In  the  niche  at  the 
li'ack  are  Samson  and  a  Philistine  (a  caricature  of  Michael  Angclo)  by 
Vine,  de'  RnnKi.  The  armorial  bearings  above  the  colonnade  inclnde  those 
cf  Florence  (lily),  the  Popolo  Fiorcntino  (cross),  the  Parte  Gnelfa  (p.  556; 
eagle),  and  the  Medici  (balls),  and  the  combined  colours  (red  and  white) 
of  Florence  and  Fiesole. 

Interior  (adm. ,  see  p.  553;  guide,  nnneces.sary ,  2  fr.).  From  the 
afchway  we  ascend   the   broad  staircase  on  the  left  to  the  First  Flooe 
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and  enter  (door  on  the  right)  the  Great  Hall  [Sala  dei  Cinquecento; 
always  open),  176  ft.  long,  61  ft.  broad,  and  73  ft.  high,  constructed  by 
Cronaca  in  1495  for  the  Great  Council,  created  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Medici.  It  was  occupied  as  quarters  for  the  Spani.sh  troops  in  1512  and 
reconstructed  by  Vasari  in  1567  et  seq.  Here  the  grand-dukes  received 
the  homage  of  their  subjects  on  their  accession,  and  in  1848-49  the  hall 
was  used  for  the  sittings  of  the  Asserablea  Toscana,  in  1865-71  for  those 
of  the  Italian  Parliament.  —  In  1503  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michael 
Angelo  were  commissioned  to  decorate  the  hall  with  frescoes  from  Floren- 
tine history.  Leonardo  executed  a  cartoon  of  the  Battle  of  Anghiari 
(p.  557)  and  Michael  Angelo  designed  his  'Bathing  Soldiers'  (Florentines 
surprised  by  the  Pisans  before  the  battle  of  Cascina,  in  1364).  Both  car- 
toons have  perished  (Michael  Angelo's  said  to  have  been  torn  up  by  Baccio 
Bandinclli),  as  well  as  tlie  small  portion  from  Da  Vinci's  fresco  on  the 
walls  (Battle  for  the  Standard).  The  hall  is  now  adorned  with  frescoes  (on 
the  walls  and  the  elaborate  cassetted  ceiling)  by  Vasari  and  his  pupils, 
representing  scenes  from  the  history  of  Florence  and  views  of  the  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  town  and  of  the  chief  towns  of  Tuscany,  and  with 
tapestry  (history  of  John  the  Baptist).  By  the  N.  end-wall  are  a  statue  of 
Pope  Leo  X.  by  Bandinelli  and  Rossi,  a  group  representing  the  Crowning 
of  Emp.  Charles  V.  (p.  474),  and  portrait-statues  of  the  Medici  by  Bandi- 
nelli. By  the  S.  end-wall  is  a  colnssal  statue  of  Savonarola,  by  Pazzi  (1882). 

At  the  end  of  the  Great  Hall  we  pass  to  the  left  into  the  Qdartiere 
Di  Leonk  Decimo.  The  Sala  di  Leone  X,  in  which  is  the  ticket-office, 
is  adorned  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  that  pope;  the  former  chapel  con- 
tains two  paintings  by  Vasari,  representing  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damiau 
(p.  622)  with  the  features  of  Cosimo  the  Elder  and  Cosimo  I.,  and  an  early 
copy  of  Raphael's  Madonna  dell'  Impannata  (p.  636).  The  other  rooms, 
with  figures  by  Vasari,  grotesque  designs  by  Bern.  Poccetti,  and  busts 
of  the  Medici  by  Alf.  Lomhardi,  are  now  occupied  by  the  Uffizio  del 
Sindaco   and  are  therefore  seldom  accessible. 

An  attendant  conducts  visitors  from  the  Great  Hall  to  the  stairway 
and  thence  along  a  corridor,  passing  a  fine  marble  doorway  from  the  Pa- 
lazzo di  Parte  Guelfa  (p.  566;  early  15th  cent.),  to  the  Sala  dei  Dugento, 
now  the  meeting- place  of  the  Consiglio  Municipalo.  The  fine  coffered 
ceiling,  from  the  designs  of  3f?'c/ie^os,ro(?),  dates  from  1474;  the  tapestry, 
after  Bronzino  and  Franc.  Sal viati  (1546-53),  illustrates  the  story  of 
Joseph.  —  We  return  to  the  Great  Hall,  at  the  end  of  which,  on  the 
right,  is  the  former  Study  of  Grand-Duke  Francis  I.,  with  the  old  book- 
cases, portraits  of  Cosimo  I.  and  his  consort  Eleonora  of  Toledo  by  Anff. 
Bronzino,  and  allegorical  ceiling-paintings  (Nature  and  the  Four  Elements) 
by  Poppi.  In  the  niches  are  eight  statues  by  Giov.  da  Boloqna,  Elia 
Candido ,  Dom.  Poggini,  and  others.  —  Beyond  is  the  Tesoretto,  tlie 
treasury  of  Cosimo  I.,  with  excellent  frescoes  by  Vasari  (electric  light 
turned  on  by  request).  —  Returning  to  the  Sala  di  Leone  X  we  ascend 
to  the  — 

Second  Floor  and  enter  the  Qdartiere  dbgli  Elemerti,  elaborately 
decorated  with  paintings  by  Vasari.  In  the  Sala  degli  Element!,  the 
principal  room,  are  represented  the  Four  Elements:  Saturn  mutilating 
Uranus  (air;  ceiling- painting) ,  Birth  of  Venus  (water),  Vulcan's  forge 
(fire),  the  Earth  with  flowers  and  fruit,  etc.  —  We  pass  into  a  small 
room  on  the  right  of  which  is  the  Terrazza  del  Saturno,  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  the  hills  near  the  Viale  dei  Colli  (p.  642).  —  On  the  left  is 
the  Sala  di  Ercole,  with  ceiling-paintings,  tlic  Labours  of  Hercules,  etc. 
—  On  the  left  we  pass  through  two  small  rooms  containing  grotesque 
designs  into  the  Sala  di  Giove,  with  representations  from  the  life  of 
Jupiter  and  Florentine  tapestries  (hunting-scenes),  designed  by  Giov.  Stra- 
dano.  The  ornamental  cabinets  with  Florentine  mosaics  date  from  the 
17th  century.  —  We  return  to  the  Sala  dcgli  Eleraenti  and  turn  to  the 
right  into  the  Sala  di  Borecinzia,  containing  representations  of  the  Four 
Seasons,  etc.  —  On  the  left  is  the  Sala  di  Cerere,  with  similar  represen- 
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tations,  a  bronze  statue  of  a  mule  man,  by  Dom.  Poggini ,  tapestries 
after  Strndnnn,  and  Caportimonte  porcelain. 

From  the  Sala  doffli  Elcmcnti  we  traverse  the  pallery  of  the  Great 
Hall  and  enter  the  Qdartiere  di  Eleonora  di  Toledo.  Immediately 
to  the  rig-ht  is  the  duchess's  chapel,  with  two  altar-pieces  (Crucifixion, 
Annunciation)  and  frescoes  (story  of  Moses)  by  Anq.  Brnnzino.  —  From 
the  ante-room  we  pass  straight  into  the  Sala  delle  Damiprelle,  with  paint- 
infrs  by  Stradano  and  a  collection  of  porcelain.  —  Farther  on  are  the 
Sala  da  Pranzo,  with  a  marble  wall-fountain,  the  Salotto  da  Lavoro,  with 
ornamental  cabinets  of  tortoise-shell  fl7th  cent.),  and  the  Camera  della 
Dnchcssa,  containing  frescoes  by  Stradnno  (views  of  Florentine  piazzas 
with  public  games)  and  an  early  work  by  Snndro  BntticeJU  (Madonna 
with  an  adoring  angel).  —  Passing  through  a  small  room  we  reach  the  — 

QoARTiERE  DEI  Priori,  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  building.  We  first 
enter  the  Capnella  doi  Priori,  with  a  ceiling-painting  and  a  fresco  by 
Rid.  GhirJandriio.  The  next  room,  the  Sala  d'Udienza,  has  a  coffered 
ceiling  by  Marco  del  Tasso  and  frescoes  (story  of  Cainillus)  by  Cecchino 
Salviati.  —  A  handsome  marble  *Doorway  by  Ben.  dn  Maiano  (1475-81), 
with  a  door  adorned  with  intarsia  work  (portraits  of  Dante  and  Petrarch) 
by  Giiiliann  da  Mniano  and  others,  leads  into  the  Sala  dei  Gigli,  which 
bas  a  fine  coffered  ceiling.  The  imposing  frescoes  here  (St.  Zenobins  and 
heroes  of  Roman  history,  in  a  fine  arcbitectnral  framework)  are  by  Dom. 
Ghirlnndnin  (1482).  —  Straight  on  is  the  Guardaroba,  with  52  large  maps 
drawn  by  Ignazio  Dnnti  (]5fi3).  —  Farther  on  we  traverse  a  room  with 
grotesque  designs  by  Pnccrtti.  and  cross  the  terrace  on  the  right  to  the 
ante-room  of  tlie  Sala  dei  Gigli.  —  The  staircase  to  the  left  leads  hence 
to  the  Gallery  (Ballatnin),  whicli,  like  the  tower,  affords  an  admirable 
and  instructive  *View  of  Florence  and  its  environs.  In  the  Salone  dellc 
Bandiere  (entr.  on  the  N.  side)  are  the  flags  sent  by  the  Italian  towns 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Dante  celebrations  mentioned  on  p.  597. 

At  the  N.  corner  of  the  palace  is  a  lion  in  bronze,  the  heraldic 
emblem  of  the  town,  a  modern  copy  of  the  so-called  Marzocco 
(p.  592).  To  the  left  is  a  large  Fountain,  with  Neptune  (41 
Biancone')  and  Tritons  by  Bartolomeo  Ammanati  and  four  sea-god- 
desses of  the  School  of  Giov.  da  Bologna  (1575).  In  front  of  it  a 
Bronze  Slab  (1901)  marks  the  site  of  the  stake  at  which  Savonarola 
(comp.  pp.  557,  552)  was  burned  on  May  23rd,  1498. 

A  little  to  the  left  is  the  ^Equestrian  Statue  of  Grand-Dulie 
Cflsimo  I.,  a  fine  work  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna  (1594).  —  Almost 
opposite  the  statue,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza,  is  the  Palazzo 
U(/ux:cioni,  an  edifice  in  the  florid  Renaissance  stj'le  by  Mariotto  di 
Zanobi  FoM  (ca.  1550),  with  a  rustica  lower  story  and  coupled  half- 
columns  between  the  windows  of  the  upper  stories.  —  The  E.  side 
of  the  piazza  is  occupied  by  the  former  Mercanzia  (Chamber  of 
Commerce),  erected  in  1359  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  theatre  and 
restored  in  1901-4,  and  the Pala-iZodellaCondoftai\4:-\hi\\ccni.\ 
originally  the  residence  of  the  officials  entrusted  with  the  payment 
of  the  condotti  and  condottieri,  i.e.  mercenary  soldiers  of  the  re- 
public and  their  leaders. 

On  the  "W.  side  of  the  pia/za  rises  the  Palazzo  Fenzi,  built  by 
Landi  (1871)  in  the  early-Florentine  style,  which  has  been  adopted 
in  many  of  the  newer  edifices.  —  In  the  S.  angle  of  the  piazza,  in 
front  of  the  Palazzo  degli  Uffizi  (p.  575),  rises  the  — 
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*Loggia  dei  Lanzi  (PL  E,  5),  so  called  from  the  German 
spearmen  or  'lancers'  of  Cosimo  I.,  but  originally  called  Loggia  dei 
Signori  or  Loggia  dei  Priori.  This  is  a  magnificent  open  vaulted 
hall  of  the  kind  with  which  it  was  usual  to  provide  both  the  public 
and  private  palaces  of  Tuscany,  and  was  designed  for  addressing 
the  people.  This  structure  was  projected  in  1356,  having  perhaps 
been  designed  by  Orcagna,  but  was  not  erected  till  1376-82. 
Benci  di  done  and  Simone  di  Francesco  Talenti  are  said  to 
have  been  the  architects.  Both  the  style  of  the  architecture  and 
the  sculptures  (Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude), 
by  Giov.  d'Ambrogio  and  lacopo  di  Piero  (1383-87),  exhibit  an 
incipient  leaning  to  Renaissance  forms. 

By  the  Steps  are  two  lions;  that  on  the  right  is  antique,  the  other 
by  FJaminin  Vacca  (1600).  —  Under  the  arches,  to  the  rijrht,  is  the  *Eape 
of  the  Sabines,  a  bold  and  skilful  group  in  marble  executed  by  Giovanni 
da  Bolofpia  in  1583,  with  a  lifelike  rcliei  on  the  base ;  on  the  left,  *Pcrseus 
with  the  head  of  the  Medusa,  in  bronze,  the  masterpiece  of  Benvenvto 
Cellini  (1553),  who  executed  also  the  statuettes  and  bas-reliefs  of  the 
pedestal  (one  of  the  reliefs,  now  in  the  Bargello,  is  replaced  by  a  cast). 
Behind  this  is  the  Rape  of  Polyxena,  a  group  in  marble  by  Pio  Fedi 
(1866).  To  the  left  of  the  latter,  *Judith  and  Holofcrnes  in  bronze,  by 
Donatello  (ca.  1440;  comp.  p.  liv),  witli  the  inscription  'Salutis  Publicae 
Exemplnm',  erected  in  front  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Medici  (1495)  but  replaced  there  by  Michael  Angelo's  David  (p.  614) 
from  1504  to  1873.  In  the  centre,  *Menelaus  with  the  body  of  Patroclus, 
an  antique  but  freely  restored  copy  of  the  so-called  Pasquino  at  Rome,  and 
brought  thence  in  1570.  To  the  right  of  it,  Hercules  slaying  the  centaur 
Xessus,  in  marble,  by  Giov.  da  Bologna.  By  the  wall  at  the  back  are 
five  antique  portrait-statues,  and  a  *Mourning  Woman  ('Germania  devicta' ; 
the  so-called  Thusnelda;  3rd  from  the  left),  in  which  the  expression  of 
grief  in  the  noble  countenance  is  admirably  depicted. 

Between  the  Uffizi  (p.  575)  and  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  the  Via 
della  Ninna  leads  to  the  E.  to  the  Via  dei  Neri,  to  the  right  in  which 
are  situated  the  Loggia  del  Grano  (PI.  E,  6),  erected  by  Giulio 
Parigi  in  1619,  and  the  old  church  of  San  Bemigio  (PL  F,  6),  re- 
built in  the  14th  cent,  as  a  Gothic  basilica  with  piers.  —  By  the  Via 
dei  Gondi  to  the  Bargello,  with  the  National  Museum,  see  p.  590. 

From  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  the  short  Via 
Vacchereccia  leads  to  the  busy  Via  Por  Santa  Maria  (PL  E,  5), 
which  ends  at  the  Ponte  Vecchio  (p.  632).  In  the  latter,  at  the  corner 
of  the  Via  Lambertesca,  rises  (left)  the  Torre  dei  Girolami,  the 
tower  of  an  old  patrician  castle. 

The  narrow  Borgo  Santi  Apostoli,  opposite  the  tower,  leads  to 
the  "W.,  passing  the  Palazzo  Rosselli  del  Tiirco  (No.  15;  on  the 
leff),  built  for  the  Borgherini  by  Baccio  d'Agnolo,  to  the  little 
Piazza  del  Limbo,  in  which  rises  the  church  of  — 

Santi  Apostoli  (PI.  D,  5),  a  vaulted  Tuscan-Romanesque  ba- 
silica of  the  11th  century.  The  arches  in  the  interior  are  adorned 
with  a  fine  border  in  the  antique  style  and  rest  upon  columns  with 
well-executed  composite  capitals.  At  the  end  of  the  left  aisle  is  an 
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elegant  ciborinm,  an  early  work  by  Giov.  delta  Robbia,  adjoining 
which  is  the  monument  of  Oddo  Altoviti  (d.  1507),  by  Benedetto 
da  Rovezzano.  The  scnlptnred  decoration  of  the  portal  is  by  the 
latter  artist.  —  Farther  on  are  the  Piazza  Santa  Trinita  and  the 
Via  Tornabnoni  (p.  627). 

The  Via  Por  Santa  Maria  is  connected  with  the  Piazza  Santa 
Trinita  also  by  the  Via  delle  Terme,  the  gloomy  buildings  in  which 
date  partly  from  the  13th  century.  —  The  houses  adjoining  the  old 
church  of  San  Biar/io,  between  the  Via  di  Capaccio  (right)  and  the 
small  Piazza  San  Biagio,  now  partly  used  as  a  fire-station,  are  the 
Gothic  Arte  delta  Seta  (14th  cent.),  with  the  arms  of  the  silk- 
weavers'  guild  (in  the  Via  di  Capaccio),  and  the  Palazzo  di  Parte 
Guelfa  (PI.  E,  5),  the  old  ofBce  of  the  capitani  (p.  557).  This 
was  originally  a  small  Gothic  building,  erected  in  the  14th  cent., 
but  was  enlarged  by  Brunelleschi  about  1431  and  again  altered 
in  1555  by  Vasari,  to  whom  the  gracefial  Lof^getta  in  the  Via  di 
Capaccio  is  due.  —  On  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  San  Biagio  are  the 
Palazzo  Canacci  (15th  cent.;  restored  in  1903),  an  early-Renais- 
sance building  with  an  open  loggia  on  the  upper  story,  and  the 
Gothic  Palazzo  Giandnnati,  with  an  old  outside  staircase. 

A  few  steps  to  the  N.W.,  in  the  Via  Porta  Rossa,  lies  the  Mer- 
cato  Nuovo  (Pl.E,  5;  'Logge  del  Mercato'),  a  fine  late-Renaissance 
structure  by  Giov.  Batt.  Tasso  (1547-51),  with  beautiful  arcades, 
where  flowers  (especially  on  Thurs.  morning)  and  straw  and  woollen 
wares  are  now  sold.  The  market  is  adorned  with  a  good  bronze 
copy  of  the  antique  boar  (p.  577),  by  Pietro  Tacca.  In  the  niches 
are  modern  statues  of  celebrated  Florentines.  —  In  the  same  street 
(No.  9;  on  the  left)  is  the  Palazzo  Davanzati  (PI.  E,  5;  formerly 
Davizzi),  dating  from  the  14th  cent.,  with  a  picturesque  court. 

The  *Interior  (arlm.,  see  p.  553),  which  was  restored  in  the  original 
style  in  1909  am]  fitted  up  with  old  furnitiiie  and  utensils  from  various 
sources,  presents  a  faithful  picture  of  Florentine  life  in  the  middle  ages. 
In  the  bedroom  on  the  second  floor  is  a  series  of  frescoes  dating  from 
1395(9),  illustrating  the  old  French  metrical  romance  'La  Chatelaine  de 
Vergy'  (13th  cent.). 

From  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  the  busy  Via  dei  Calzaioli 
(PI.  E,  4,  5;  'street  of  the  stocking-makers')  leads  towards  the  N. 
to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  Immediately  to  the  left,  between  the 
Via  dfi  Laniberti  and  the  Via  Orsanmichele,  stands  — 

*Or  San  Michele  (PI.  E,  5),  so  called  after  the  oratory  of 
San  Michele  in  Orto,  which  originally  occupied  this  site  and  was 
replaced  by  a  grain  market  in  1284-91.  The  present  building  was 
erected  after  the  fire  of  1304  (p.  556),  in  1337-1404.  The  lower 
story  was  probably  always  used  as  a  church ;  the  upper  story  served 
as  a  corn-magazine  down  to  1569  and  afterwards  as  a  depository 
for  the  state  archives.    The  external  decoration  of  the  edifice  with 
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statues  was  undertaken  by  the  twelve  guilds,  whose  armorial  bear- 
ings, some  by  Ijiica  delta  Robbia,  are  placed  above  the  niches. 

Statues.  On  the  E.  side,  towards  the  Via  dei  Calzaioli:  (r.)  St.  Luke, 
by  Giovanni  da  Bolnr/na,  1602  fjndges  and  notaries:  the  last  gnild  to 
be  founded,  corap.  p.  59fi) ;  *Christ  and  St.  Thomas,  by  Andrea  Verrocchio, 
1483  (merchants;  'strikingly  trnthfnl  in  action  and  expression,  though 
somewhat  overladen  with  drapery'),  in  a  niche  by  Donatello  which  still 
reveals  Gothic  forms;  (1.)  John  the  Baptist,  by  Lor.  Ghiberti,  1414  (cloth- 
dealers),  a  serious  and  powerful  figure.  —  On  the  S.  side:  (r.)  St.  John, 
by  Baccio  da  Mnntehipo,  1515  (silk  -  weavers).  Beneath  the  adjacent 
canopy  (physicians  and  apothecaries)  was  formerly  placed  a  Madonna 
which  has  been  removed  to  the  interior  of  the  church.  Then,  St.  James, 
by  C'm/^i7.(/h?,  (furriers) ;  St.  Mark,  by  Donatello,  1413  (joiners;  'it  would 
have  been  impossible',  said  Michael  Augelo,  'to  have  rejected  the  gospel 
if  preached  by  such  a  straightforward  man  as  this').  —  On  the  W.  facade: 
(r.)  St.  Eliarius,  hy  Nanni  di  Banco,  1415  (farriers);  St.  Stephen,  by  Lor- 
enzn  Ghiberti,  1428  (wool- weavers;  'of  simple  but  imposing  grace  in 
attitude  and  drapery');  St.  Matthew,  by  Ghiberti  and  Michelozzo,  1422 
(money-changers);  above  the  last,  two  charming  statuettes  (the  Annun- 
ciation), probably  by  Piero  di  Niccolo  d'Arezzo.  —  On  the  N.  side:  (r.) 
St.  George,  by  Donatello  (armourers),  a  bronze  copy  of  the  original  figure 
(1416)  now  in  the  National  Museum  (p.  592);  below,  a  fine  marble  relief 
of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  by  Donatello ;  then  four  saints  by  jVo«ni 
di  Banco,  1408  (bricklayers,  carpenters,  smiths,  and  masons);  St.  Philip, 
bv  the  same  (shoemakers);  St.  Peter,  by  Donatello  (?;  youthful  work), 
1408  (butchers). 

In  the  Interior  (very  dark,  best  light  about  10  a.m.;  entrance  on  the 
W.  side  in  the  morning),  which  consists  of  a  double  nave,  divided  by 
pillars,  to  the  right,  the  celebrated  *Tabernacle  of  Andrea  Orcngna.  in 
marble  and  coloured  vitreous  paste,  with  numerous  statuettes  and  reliefs 
from  sacred  history,  completed,  according  to  the  inscription,  in  1359.  The 
best  reliefs  are  the  Annunciation  and  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  in  front, 
and  her  Death  and  Assumption  on  the  back.  Over  the  altar  is  a  Ma- 
donna by  Bern.  Daddi  (1346). 

Between  Or  San  Michele  and  the  Via  Calimara,  and  connected 
with  the  former  by  an  archway  with  steps  (built  by  Vasari  after 
1569),  is  the  Arte  della  Lana,  the  old  guild  house  of  the  wool 
weavers,  as  the  old  armorial  bearings  (a  lamb  bearing  a  cross) 
testify.  This  building  was  erected  in  1308,  reconstructed  in  1394 
et  seq.,  and  restored  in  1903-5  by  Enrico  Lusini;  it  now  serves 
as  the  exchange  and  the  seat  of  the  Dante  Society  (Societa  Dantesca 
Italiana),  founded  in  1888.  At  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  exterior, 
on  the  new  staircase,  is  the  Gothic  Tabernacolo  della  Tromba  from 
the  Mcrcato  Vecchio  (p.  561),  with  a  much  damaged  fresco  and  an 
altar-piece  by  lacopo  del  Casenfino ;  the  interior  contains  sadly 
injured  frescoes  of  the  14-15th  cent.,  including,  on  the  groundfloor, 
a  tournament-scene,  quatrefoils  with  scenes  from  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  and  cloth  goods,  etc.  The  platform  affords  a  fine  panorama. 

Opposite  Or  San  Michele,  in  the  Via  dei  Calzaioli,  is  the  Oratorio 
of  San  Carlo  Borrcvieo  (PI.  E,  5),  of  the  14th  cent.,  originally 
dedicated  to  the  archangel  Michael. 

The  Via  Tavolini,  diverging  to  the  E.  by  this  church,  is  continued  by 
the  Via  Dante,  in  which  (left),  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Santa  Margherita 
and  .opposite  the  Toj-recZena  C'as/ag«a,   an  old  patrician  tower,  rises  a 
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block  of  buildings  (tastefully  restored  in  1901-10)  formerly  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  the  AlUihieri  family.  The  so-called  Casa  di  Dante  here  fPl.  F,  5; 
adm.  on  week-days  11-3)  has  been  arbitrarily  described  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  great  poet  only  since  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 

The  Via  degli  Speziali  (PI.  E,  5),  diverging  to  the  left  bej'ond 
Or  San  Michele,  leads  to  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  626). 

The  Via  dei  Calzaioli  ends  at  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  (PI.  E,  F,  4), 
in  which,  immediately  to  the  right,  stands  the  Oratory  of  the 
Miserieordia  (PI.  F,  4),  belonging  to  the  charitable  fraternity 
founded  in  the  13th  cent.,  that  succours  the  sick  poor  and  buries 
the  dead.  The  brothers  are  frequently  seen  in  the  streets  garbed 
in  their  black  robes,  with  cowls  covering  the  head  and  leaving 
apertures  for  the  eyes  only.  The  oratory  contains  a  terracotta  relief 
by  Andrea  delta  Bobbia  at  the  altar;  in  a  side-room  on  the  right 
are  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Sebastian  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano. 

At  the  opposite  corner  of  the  Via  dei  Calzaioli  is  the  *Bigallo 
(PI.  E,  F,  4;  restored  in  1881-82  and  1904),  an  exquisite  little  Gothic 
loggia,  built  in  1352-58  for  the  'Capitani  di  Santa  Maria',  and  in 
1480  made  over  to  the  'Compagnia  del  Bigallo',  a  similar  fraternity, 
for  the  exhibition  of  foundlings  to  the  charitable  public.  Over  the 
arcades  (N.)  are  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Alberto  di  Arnoldo 
(1361)  and  two  almost  obliterated  frescoes  representing  the  foun- 
dation of  the  'Capitani'  (1445). 

The  Interior  (adm.,  see  p.  553)  is  shown  by  the  custodian  who  lives 
next  door,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  orphanage  (Orfanotroflo).  The  chapel 
contains  a  Madonna  and  two  angels,  an  altar-piece  by  Alberto  di  Arnoldo 
(1364);  the  predella  is  by  Rid.  Ghirlandaio  (1515).  —  The  treasurer's 
room  is  adorned  with  a  large  fresco-painting  of  the  Madonna  della  Miseri- 
eordia, with  a  view  of  Florence,  by  Giottino{f).  —  First  Floor:  Early 
Florentine  School,  Crucifixion,  in  the  Byzantine  style  (ca.  1210);  Bern. 
Daddi,  ^Triptych  (1333);  lac.  del  Sellaio,  Madonna  and  two  angels; 
Sodoma,  Bearing  of  the  Cross;  Stijle  of  Verrocchio,  Terracotta  bust  of 
Christ. 

Opposite  the  Bigallo  is  the  *Battistero  (PI.  E,  F,  4),  or  church 
oiSan  Giovanni  Battista,  an  octagonal  structure  with  an  octagonal 
cupola,  rising  in  well-proportioned  stories,  defined  by  pilasters  and 
embellished  with  rich  variegated  marble  ornamentation  and  hand- 
s-ome  cornices.  The  building,  which  was  extolled  by  Dante  ('mio 
bel  San  Giovanni',  Inf.  xix.  17),  was  probably  founded  in  the  7th 
or  8th  cent,  and  replaced  San  Lorenzo  (p.  619)  as  the  cathedral  of 
Florence  until  1128;  it  was  remodelled  about  1200  at  the  expense 
of  the  wool-merchants'  (calimala)  guild  (p.  555),  when  the  previous 
vestibule  was  replaced  by  the  choir-apse  and  the  present  portals 
were  added.  The  pillars  on  the  exterior  angles  were  added  by 
Arnolfo  di  Cambio  in  1293.  —  The  three  celebrated  ** Bronze 
Doors  were  added  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

The  *FiRST  Door,  the  oliiest  of  the  three,  on  the  S.  side,  opposite 
the  Bigallo,  was  completed  by  A^idrea  Pisano  (p.  513)  in  1336  after  six 
years  of  labour.  The  reliefs  comprise  scenes  from  the  life  of  John  the 
JJapti«tanJ  allctjorical  representatioiis  of  the  eight  cardinal  virtues,  square 
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panels  with  tastefully  executed  borders.  The  figures  are  full  of  vigorous 
life  and  simple  cliarm.  The  brouze  decorations  at  the  sides  are  by  Vit- 
torio  Ghiberti,  the  son  of  Lorenzo  (1152-62J ;  above  is  the  Beheading  of 
John  the  Bapti.st  Ijy  Vine.  Danti  (l.'JTlj. 

The  *bECOND  Door  (N.)  was  executed  in  1403-24  by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti, 
after  a  couipctition  in  which  his  designs  were  preferred  to  those  of  la- 
copo  della  Quercia  of  Siena,  Niccolo  d'Arezzo,  and  Brunclleschi  (comp. 
p.  593).  Donatello  and  Michelozzo  were  among  his  assistants  in  malting 
the  castings.  The  reliefs  represent  in  28  sections  the  history  of  Christ. 
They  are  g^uite  equal  to  those  of  Andrea  Pisano  in  clearness  of  arrange- 
ment, nobility  of  outline,  and  tenderness  of  conception,  while  they  sur- 
pass them  in  richness  of  picturesque  life  and  in  the  harmony  and  variety 
of  movement  and  expression  in  the  individual  figures.  The  technical 
execution  is  unsurpassed.  Tlie  figure  of  tit.  John  the  Evangelist  is  the 
grandest  in  the  series.  —  Above  the  door,  the  *Preacliing  of  John  the 
Baptist  hy  Fr.  Rugtici,  supposed  to  have  been  assisted  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
(151i;; 

The  *Third  Door,  facing  the  cathedral,  also  executed  by  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti  (1425-52j,  is  considered  a  marvel  of  art.  It  represents  ten  differ- 
ent scenes  from  the  Old  Testament:  (1.)  1.  Creation  and  Expulsion  from 
Paradise;  2.  Cain  slaying  his  brotiier  and  Adam  tilling  the  earth;  3.  Noah 
after  the  Flood,  and  his  intoxication;  4.  Abraham  and  the  angels,  and 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac;  *5.  Esau  and  Jacob;  6.  Joseph  and  his  brethren;  7. 
Promulgation  of  the  Law  on  Mt.  Sinai;  S.  The  Walls  of  Jericho;  9.  Battle 
against  the  Ammonites;  10.  The  Queen  of  bheba.  The  artist  has  here 
wittingly  transgressed  the  limits  of  the  plastic  art  and  produced  what 
may  be  called  a  picture  in  bronze,  but  he  has  notwithstanding  shed  such 
a  flood  of  loveliness  over  his  creations  that  Michael  Angelo  pronounced 
this  door  worthy  of  forming  the  entrance  to  Paradise.  The  beautiful 
bronze  borders  also  are  by  Ghiberti,  who  has  introduced  his  own  portrait 
in  the  central  band  (the  man  with  the  bald  head,  to  the  left,  fourth  from 
the  top).  —  Over  the  door  the  *Baptism  of  Chiist,  hy  Andrea  Sansovino 
(1502;  completed  by  Vine.  Danti),  the  fine  angel  by  Sjyinazzi  (18th  cent.). 

The  whole  arrangement  of  the  *Interior  shows  that  its  builder  was 
well  acquainted  with  ancient  forms  and  suggests  the  influence  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rouie.  In  front  of  .each  of  the  eight  niches  below  stand 
two  columns  of  oiiental  granite  with  gilded  capitals.  Above  is  a  gallery 
with  Corinthian  pilasters  and  double  windows.  The  boldly  soaring  dome, 
94  ft.  in  diameter,  afforded  Brunclleschi  a  model  for  that  of  the  cathedral 
(p.  570).  On  the  pavement  are  an  early  niello,  with  the  zodiac  and  in- 
scriptions, and  mosaics  (1200).  The  old  font  in  the  middle  of  the  church 
was  removed  in  Iblti;  to  the  left  of  the  choir  stands  the  new  font  (1568), 
with  Pisan  reliefs  of  1371.  To  the  right  of  the  high -altar  is  the  tomb 
(frequently  imitated)  erected  by  Cosiiiio  de'  Medici  for  Pope  John  XXIII. 
(d.  1419),  who  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Constance;  the  recumbent 
bronze  statue  is  hy  Donatella,  the  figures  of  the  three  Virtues  hy  Miche- 
lozzo. On  an  altar  between  the  S.  and  E.  doors  is  a  statue  of  Mary 
Magdalen  in  wood,  by  Donatello,  unpleasantly  realistic  in  effect. 

The  choir-niche  is  adorned  with  mosaics  (frequently  restored)  by  Fra 
lacopo  (1225-28),  a  companion  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  —  The  *Mosaics 
in  the  dome  are  by  Andrea  Taft  (d.  after  1320)  and  others,  and  were 
last  restored  and  partially  supplemented  in  1898-1908;  they  are  clearly 
distinguishable  on  very  bright  days  only  (best  about  11  a.m.).  They  re- 
present Christ  as  judge  of  the  world,  the  Resurrection,  Hades,  the  Last 
Judgment  (above  the  choir- apse);  the  Archangel  Michael  (below  the 
lantern);  also.  Scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  (above),  the  Passion  (central 
rows),  and  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist  (below). 

Opposite  the  N.  side  of  the  Baptistery  is  a  column  of  marble 
(cipolliuo),  called  the  Colonna  di  San  Zanobi,  erected  to  commem- 
orate the  transference  of  the  relics  of  St.  Zenobius  to  the  cathedral 
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in  1330.  —  To  the  "W.  of  the  Baptistery,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  dei 
Cerretani  (p.  619),  is  the  Pal.  Arcivescuvile  (PI.  E,  4;  curtailed  on 
the  side  towards  the  cathedral  in  1895),  with  a  fine  court  by  G.  A. 
Dosio  (1573).  At  the  back,  towards  the  Piazza  dell'  Olio,  is  the  early- 
Tuscan  facade  of  the  small  church  of  San  Salvature  deW  Arci- 
vescovado,  which  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1032  (restored  in  1737). 

The  *Cathedral  (PI.  F,  4),  II  Duomo,  or  La  Cattedrale  di 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiure,  so  called  after  1412  from  the  lily  which 
figures  in  the  arms  of  Florence,  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  earlier 
church  of  St.  Reparata,  which  had  been  used  as  a  cathedral  since 
1128.  The  erection  was  decreed  by  a  popular  vote  of  1294.  The  first 
architect  was  Arnolf'o  di  Gambia,  who  superintended  the  works 
from  1296  down  to  his  death  in  1301.  After  1331  the  operations 
were  under  the  direction  of  tlie  Arte  della  Lana,  who  employed 
Giotto  (1334-37),  Andrea  Fisano  (1337-49),  Franc.  Talenti 
(1351-69),  and  other  architects.  In  1357  the  plan  was  expanded; 
the  nave  with  its  spacious  vaulting  was  begun  from  a  design  by 
Talenti,  Arnolfo  di  Cambio's  facade  was  strengthened,  and  the  ex- 
terior was  farther  ornamented  with  marble  in  harmony  with  the 
original  details.  In  1366-68  a  commission  of  four  architects  and 
four  painters  decided  the  form  of  the  choir  and  the  dome,  and  their 
plan  has  since  been  adhered  to.  The  three  polygonal  apses  were 
completed  in  1407-21,  the  drum  of  the  dome  in  1410-13.  On  19th 
August,  1418,  was  announced  the  public  competition  instituted  by 
the  guilds  for  the  technical  execution  of  the  dome,  of  which  Vasari 
has  given  so  racy  an  account,  and  in  which  the  genius  of  Filippo 
Brunelleschi  secured  the  victory  in  spite  of  the  jealousy  of  rivals 
and  the  doubts  of  the  cognoscenti.  The  construction  of  the  cupola 
took  fourteen  years  (142U-34).  The  church  was  finally  consecrated 
on  March  25th  (the  old  Florentine  New  Year's  Day),  1436,  but  the 
lantern  on  the  top  of  tiie  dome,  also  designed  by  Brunelleschi,  was  not 
constructed  until  1446-61.  —  The  building  (larger  than  all  previous 
churches  in  Italy,  conip.  p.  471)  is  555  ft.  in  length  and  341  ft. 
(across  the  octagon)  in  breadth;  the  octagonal  domed  space  is  300  ft. 
high,  with  the  lantern  351  ft.  The  unfinished  old  facade  (comp. 
pp.  574,  611)  was  removed  in  1587,  and  its  sculptures  (ca.  1296- 
1420)  are  now  scattered,  some  inside  the  cathedral,  others  in  mu- 
seums, private  collections,  etc.  The  present  facade  was  erected  in 
1875-87  from  the  design  of  Emilio  De  Fahris  (p.  574),  which 
originally  had  three  gables.  The  bronze  central  door  is  by  Ant. 
Passaglia  (ld03),  the  side-doors  by  Gius.  Cassioli  (18dd). 

Ab'jvc  tlic  first  door  on  the  S.  side  is  a  Madonna  of  the  lltli  century. 
The  decoration  of  the  second  S.  door  is  by  I'ieni  ili  Giovanni  Tedesco 
(1395-99;:  foliage  with  nakuil  putti,  foreshadowing  the  Kenaissancc  spirit; 
in  the  lunette,  the  Madonna  between  two  angels.  —  The  corresponding 
*Door  on  the  N.  side  was  executed  by  Niccolb  cVArezzo  (1108).  The  ad- 
mirable bas-relief  of  the  Madonna  with  the  girdle  (p.  513),  over  the  door, 
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is  by  Nanni  di  Banco  (1414).  On  the  adjoining  pillars  aro  two  figures 
by  JJonatello  (early  works;  1406  and  140Sj,  who  executed  also  the  two 
proplicts'  heads  in  the  pediments  (1422J. 

Tlie  Interior  is  impressive  owing  to  its  grand  dimensions,  but  it 
is  dark  and,  siuce  the  unskilful  restoration  of  1841,  very  bare.  The 
gallery  detracts  from  the  effect  of  the  arches.  The  choir  is  appropriately 
placed  under  the  dome. 

On  the  Entrance  Wall,  to  the  right  of  the  main  entrance,  is  the  mon- 
ument of  Antonio  Orso,  Bishop  of  Florence  (d.  1321 ;  seated  figure  of  the 
deceased),  by  Tino  di  Camaino  of  biena;  to  the  left  of  tlie  main  entrance 
is  a  marble  statue  of  Pope  John  XXll.,  from  tlie  old  fagadc.  Over  the 
principal  portal:  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  mosaic,  by  Gaddo  Gaddi; 
at  the  sides,  frescoes  (angels)  by  Hanti  di  Titu  (restored).  —  Over  the 
side-portals,  two  equestrian  portraits  (in  grisaille)  as  mural  tombs:  to 
the  right,  John  Hawkwood  (d.  1394),  an  English  soldicr-of-fortune  who 
served  the  Kcpublic  in  1392  ("the  first  real  general  of  modern  times',  ac- 
cording to  Huilam),  by  Faolo  L'ccello  (1436;;  to  the  left,  the  condottiere 
Niccolo  da  Tolentino  (d.  1433),  by  Andrea  del  Cantayno  (1456).  —  The 
designs  for  the  stained  glass  in  the  three  windows  were  drawn  by  Lor. 
Ghibeiti;  the  design  of  the  coloured  mosaic  pavement  is  attributed  to 
Baccio  d'Agnolo. 

KiGUT  Aisle.  Monument  of  Filippo  Brunelleschi  (d.  1446),  with  his 
portrait  in  marble,  by  Buyyiano  (p.  573;.  Statue  of  Joshua,  by  C'iuU'ayni(f) ; 
to  the  left  of  the  latter,  bust  of  Giotto  by  Benedetto  da  lUaiano  (1490), 
with  a  fine  inscription  by  Angclo  Poiiziano;  (1.)  on  the  pillar  a  fine  re- 
ceptacle for  holy  water  of  the  14th  century.  On  the  right  (over  the  door), 
monument  of  General  Pietro  Farnesc  (d.  1361),  by  Aynulo  Gaddi  aud  Be- 
seUo  (1395);  farther  on,  statue  of  Isaiah  by  Uiu/I'ayni ;  statues  of  St.  Luke, 
by  Naiinl  di  Banco,  and  St.  Matthew,  by  Ciaffdyni,  executed  in  1408-16 
along  with  the  two  statues  of  Evangelists  on  the  opposite  side  and 
originally  intended  for  the  facade.  Bust  of  the  learned  Alarsilius  Ficinus 
(d.  1499),  by  A.  Ferrucci  (1521).  By  the  pillar  of  the  dome,  towards  the 
nave,  St.  Matthew,  a  statue  by  Vincenzo  de^ Rossi;  opposite  to  it,  St. 
James  the  Elder,  by  lacopo  Sansovino  (1513). 

RiGHT  Akm  or  THE  OcTAGON.  Statucs  of  St.  Philip  (r.)  and  St.  James 
the  Younger  (1.),  by  Giovanni  daW Opera,  a  pupil  of  Baccio  Bandinelli 
(St.  James  more  probably  an  early  work  by  Tribolo).  Each  of  tlie  four 
side -chapels  is  adorned  with  two  saints,  painted  al  fresco  by  Bicci  di 
Lorenzo  (1427).  The  stained-glass  windows  are  from  designs  by  A.  Gaddi. 
—  Over  the  door  of  the  S.  Sacristy  (Sayrestia  Vecchiaj,  a  relief  (Ascen- 
sion) hy  Luca  detla  Robbia  (1446);  witliin,  two  angels  by  the  same,  pro- 
bably used  as  liglit-bearers  on  his  singing  gallery  (p.  573).  In  this  sacristy 
Lorenzo  il  Magnifico  sought  refuge  in  1478,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Pazzi  (p.  557),  to  which  his  brother  Giuliano  fell  a  victim 
while  attending  mass  in  the  choir. 

In  the  E.  part  of  the  Nave  (Tribuna  di  San  Zanobi),  by  the  piers, 
statues  of  (r.)  St.  John,  by  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano,  and  (1.)  St.  Peterj 
by  Baccio  Bandinelli.  Below  tlie  altar  of  the  Tribuna  is  a  bronze  *Re- 
liquary  containing  the  remains  of  St.  Zenobius,  with  representations  of 
his  miracles,  by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  (1440).  The  stained-glass  windows  also 
are  from  designs  by  Ghiberti.  —  The  unimpressive  Ckypt  (opened  by 
the  sacristan ,  30-50  c.)  contains  a  triptych  which  recalls  the  style  of 
Giotto  and  two  old  sarcophagi. 

The  marble  screens  of  the  octagonal  Choie,  designed  by  Giuliano 
di  Baccio  d'Aynolo  and  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  apostles  by  Baccio 
Bandinedi  (signed  B.  B.  1555)  and  Giovanni  dalV  Opera,  were  erected  to 
replace  the  original  wooden  screens  of  Ghiberti.  The  crucifix  upon  the 
high-altar,  by  Beyi.  da  Maiano,  is  painted  by  Lor.  di  Credi.  Behind  the 
high-altar,  an  unfinished  group  (Pieta)  by  Michael  Anyelo  (late  work).  — 
The  paintings  inside  the  dome,  begun  in  1572  by  Vasari  and  continued  by 
Federigo  Zucchero  (prophets,  etc.),   diminish  its  impressive  effect.    The 
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stained -glass  *Windows  in  the  drum  of  the  dome  (hard  to  distinguish) 
were  executed  by  Francesco  di  Dom.  Livi  (ca.  1436-45)  from  designs  by 
Ghiberti  (Presentation  in  the  Temple,  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  As- 
cension), DonateUo  (Coronation  of  the  Virgin),  Paolo  Uccello  (Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  Annunciation,  Resurrection),  and  Andrea  del  Castayno  (De- 
scent from  the  Cross). 

The  bronze  *Door  of  the  N.  Sacristy  (Sagrestia  Nuova),  originally 
entrusted  to  Donatello,  was  executed  by  Luca  della  Hobbia,  aided  by 
Maso  di  Bartoloineo  and  Michelozzo  (1446-t57).  In  the  central  panels  are 
Evangelists,  fathers  of  the  church,  etc.,  surrounded  by  portrait- heads. 
Above  it,  a  bas-relief  in  terracotta  (Resurrection)  by  Luca  della  Robbia 
(1443).  The  intarsia  work  and  frieze  of  children  on  the  cabinets  in  this 
sacristy  are  by  Giuliano  and  Benedetto  da  Uaiano. 

Left  Arm  of  the  Octauon.  Statues  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Thomas 
by  Andrea  Ferrucci  (1512)  ami  Vine,  de'  Rusni.  In  the  chapels,  frescoes 
by  Bicci  di  Lorenzo.  The  ten  stained -glass  windows  are  ascribed  to 
Lor.  Ghiberti.  In  the  pavement  is  a  round  brass  slab,  placed  here  in  the 
year  1511  for  the  purpose  of  making  solar  observations  through  a  cor- 
responding aperture  in  the  dome.  In  1755  P.  Leonardo  Ximenes  added 
a  graduated  dial  in  order  to  admit  of  more  accurate  observations. 

Left  Aisle.  By  the  side-door  is  a  portrait  of  Dante,  with  a  view 
of  Florence  and  scenes  from  the  Divine  Comedy,  painted  on  wood  by 
Domenico  di  Blichelino  in  1465  by  command  of  the  republic  (much 
restored).  Statue  of  David  by  Oiuffayni  (1434).  Statues  of  St.  Mark, 
by  Niccolb  d'Arezzo,  and  *St.  John,  an  early  work  by  Donatello.  Bust 
of  Antonio  Squarcialupi,  the  celebrated  musician,  by  Benedetto  daMaiano. 
Farther  on,  Aruolfo  di  Cambio,  with  the  design  for  the  cathedral,  a 
medallion  in  high  relief  by  Lor.  Bartolini  (1843).  *Statue  of  Poggio 
Bracciolini  (?),  secretary  of  state,  by  Donatello,  admirably  individualised. 
On  the  first  pillar,  St.  Zenobius,  an  easel-picture  by  Gioo.  del  Biondo  (of 
the  school  of  Giotto). 

The  Ascent  of  the  Dome  (p.  570)  is  very  interesting,  both  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  an  idea  of  its  construction  and  for  the  *View  (more 
extensive  than  from  the  Campanile).  Entrance  by  a  small  door  in  the 
left  aisle  (open  7-12  in  summer,  9-12  in  winter;  adm.  50c.);  463  steps  to 
the  upper  gallery. 

The  *Campanile  (PI.  F,  4),  or  bell-tower,  begun  by  Giotto  in 
1334-37,  when  he  was  architect  of  the  cathedi-al,  and  carried  on 
by  his  successors  Andrea  Fisano  and  Franc.  Talenti,  was  com- 
pleted in  1387.  It  is  a  square  structure  276  ft.  in  height,  richly 
decorated  with  coloured  marble.  The  windows,  which  increase  in 
size  with  the  differeut  stories,  are  enriched  with  tracery  such  as 
has  never  been  sui'passed  in  the  Italian-Gothic  style.  On  the  W. 
■side  are  four  statues,  the  first  three  of  which  are  by  Donatello,  viz. 
John  the  Baptist  (1416;  little  inferior  to  the  St.  George,  p.  592), 
*David(?),  the  celebrated  'Zuccone'  or  bald-head,  and  *Jeremiah. 
The  fourth  (Obadiah)  is  by  his  assistant  Rosso  (1420).  On  the  E. 
side  are  Habakkuk  and  Abraham's  Offering  by  Donatello  (the  latter, 
1421,  partly  by  Basso),  and  two  patriarchs  (Moses?  and  Joshua)  by 
Rosso  (1421;  the  former  partly  by  Donatello).  On  the  N.  and  S. 
are  sibyls  and  prophets.  —  Below  these  figures  are  charming  *Bas- 
reliefs;  those  on  the  W.,  S.,  and  E.  sides  by  Giotto  and  Andrea 
Pisano  (mostly  from  Giotto's  designs)  and  those  on  the  N.  by  Luca 
della  Robbia  (1437):  the  Seven  Cardinal  Virtues,  the  Seven  "Works 
of  Mercy,  the  Seven  Beatitudes,  and  the  Seven  Sacraments.  In  the 
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lower  series  is  represented  the  development  of  mankind  from  the 
Creation  to  the  climax  of  Greek  science  (among  the  best  are  the 
Creation  of  Eve,  Adam  and  Eve  at  work,  Dwellers  in  tents,  Astro- 
nomer, Rider,  Weaving,  Navigation,  Agriculture).  The  liberal  arts 
are  represented  by  figures  of  Phidias,  Apelles,  Donatns,  Orpheus, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Ptolemy,  Euclid,  and  a  musician. 

'Tlie  characteristics  of  Power  and  Beauty  occur  more  or  less  in  different 
buildings,  some  in  one  and  some  in  another.  But  all  together,  and  all 
in  their  highest  possible  relative  degrees,  they  exist,  so  far  as  I  know, 
only  in  one  building  in  the  world,  the  Campanile  of  Griottc'  —  Ruskin's 
'Seven  Lainps  of  Architecture^ 

The  campanile  is  ascended  by  an  easy  staircase  of  414  steps  (adm. 
•/2  fr.).  Beautiful  View  from  the  top,  embracing  the  city  and  the  neigh- 
bouring heights,  studded  with  viU  s  and  richly  cultivated.  —  At  the 
summit  are  seen  the  piers  on  which,  according  to  Giotto's  plan,  it  was 
proposed  to  raise  a  spire  of  105  ft. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Canonry  {Palazzo  del 
Canonici,  Nos.  31,  32 ;  PI.  F,  4),  erected  in  1826  by  Gaetano  Baccani. 
—  Into  the  wall  of  the  following  house  (No.  29)  is  built  the  Sasso 
di  Dante,  a  stone  on  which  the  great  poet  is  said  to  have  been 
wont  to  sit  on  summer  evenings. 

Opposite  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  is  situated  the  Opera  del 
Duomo  (PI.  F,  4;  No.  24,  entrance  to  the  left  in  the  court).  Here 
was  opened  in  1891  the  *Cathedral  Museum,  or  Museo  di  Santa 
Maria  delFiore,  containing  chieily  works  of  art  from  the  cathedral 
and  the  baptistery  (adm.,  see  p.  553).  Lists  of  the  works  of  art  are 
supplied  for  the  use  of  visitors.    Catalogue  (1904)  '/g  fr. 

Ground  Floor.  In  the  vestibule,  a  bust  of  Brunelleschi,  from 
his  death-mask,  by  his  pupil  Buf/giano.  Above  the  door  (left),  God 
the  Father  between  two  angels,  a  fine  coloured  relief  from  the  studio 
of  Luca  della  Rohhia  (ca.  1450).  —  The  hall  contains  numerous 
architectural  fragments;  also,  40.  Madonna,  by  a  master  of  the 
Pisan  School  (13th  cent.);  51  (on  the  pillar  by  the  staircase),  Etrus- 
can relief.  —  On  the  staircase  are  reliefs  from  the  choir-screen  of 
the  cathedral,  by  Baccio  BandineUi  and  Giovanni  dalV  Opera. 

First  Floor.  In  the  large  hall,  on  the  end-walls  (71  to  the 
right,  and  72  to  the  left),  are  the  Singing  Galleries  (Cantorie) 
from  the  cathedral,  with  the  celebrated  reliefs  of  children  by  Luca 
della  Rohhia  (1431-38)  and  Donafello  (1433-38),  taken  down  in 
1688  and  put  together  again,  with  some  unnecessary  additions,  in 
1890.  The  naive  charm  of  childhood  has  probably  never  been  better 
expressed  than  in  the  ten  clearly  and  beautifully  arranged  **Groups 
of  singing  and  dancing  boys  and  girls  by  Luca  della  Robbia,  which 
are  equally  attractive  for  their  truth  and  naturalness  and  for  their 
grace  of  movement  and  form.  The  *Reliefs  of  dancing  Genii  by 
Donatello  are  full  of  vigour  and  expression,  and  in  their  exuberant 
vigour  they  present  a  very  significant  specimen  of  the  master's 
work.  —  Also  on  the  right  end-wall:  108.  Intarsia  tablet,  repre- 
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seating  St.  Zenobius  between  two  deacons,  by  Giuliano  da  Maiano. 
On  the  left  side-wall:  Model  for  the  fagade  of  the  cathedral,  by 
De  Fabris  (d.  1883);  77.  Relief  of  the  Madonna,  by  Agostino  di 
Duccio.  On  the  left  end-wall  are  two  frames  (87,  88)  with  elegant 
Byzantine  miniatures  in  wax  mosaic  (11th  cent.);  110.  Creation  of 
Eve,  a  brown  glazed  terracotta  relief  by  a  master  of  the  Florentine 
School  (after  1400).  On  the  right  side-wall:  92,  93.  St.  Reparata 
and  Christ  blessing,  marble  statuettes  by  Andrea  Pisano ;  95,  96. 
Annunciation,  group  by  lacopo  di  Piero  Guidi  (1388);  *97.  Silver 
Altar  from  the  Baptistery,  with  twelve  reliefs  from  the  history  of 
John  the  Baptist.  The  front  was  executed  in  1366-1402  by  Leonardo 
di  Ser  Giovanni  (a  pupil  of  Orcagna),  Betto  di  Geri,  and  others, 
while  the  statue  of  the  Baptist  was  added  by  Michelozzo  in  1451. 
The  four  side-reliefs,  including  the  Birth  of  John,  hj  A7it.  Pollaiuolo, 
and  his  *Death,  by  Verrocchio,  date  from  1477-80.  On  this  altar, 
98.  Silver  Cross  by  A.  Pollaiuolo  and  Betto  di  Franc.  Betti 
(1457-59).  Farther  on,  *105,  106.  Two  side -reliefs  from  Luca 
della  Robbia's  cantoria;  history  of  John  the  Baptist  in  embroidery, 
from  designs  by  Ant.  Pollaiuolo  (before  1470). 

The  Last  Room  contains  models  for  the  dome  of  the  cathedral,  in- 
cluding: (164.)  BrunelleschV s  model  for  the  lantern;  167.  Plaster  cast  of 
the  reliquary  of  St.  Zenobius  (p.  571).  On  the  back-wall,  131.  Drawing 
(16th  cent.)  of  the  original  facade  of  the  cathedral  (comp.  p.  570) ;  128-130, 
132-135.  Models  for  the  fagade,  all  from  the  end  of  the  16th  or  beginning 
of  the  17th  cent. ;  numerous  modern  designs  for  the  fagade. 

From  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  the  Via  del  Proconsolo  leads  to 
the  Bargello  (p.  590),  the  Via  dei  Servi  to  the  Annunziata  (p.  602) 
and  the  Archaeological  Museum  (p.  603),  the  Via  Ricdsoli  to  the 
Academy  (p.  613)  and  San  Marco  (p.  611),  the  Via  dei  Martelli  to 
the  Pal.  Medici  (p.  610),  the  Borgo  San  Lorenzo  to  San  Lorenzo 
(p.  619),  the  Via  dei  Cerretani  to  Santa  Maria  Novella  (p.  623),  and 
ihe  Via  Francesco  Ferrer  to  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  (p.  626). 

Opposite  the  Banca  d' Italia  (PI.  F,  5)  in  the  Via  dell'  Orivolo 
opens  the  Via  Folco  Portinari,  leading  to  the  Piazza  Santa  Maria 
Nuova  (PI.  G,  4,  5),  with  the  Spedale  di  Santa  Maria  Nuova, 
the  oldest  hospital  in  the  town,  founded  in  1285  by  Folco  Portinari, 
said  to  have  been  the  father  of  Dante's  Beatrice.  Since  the  16th 
cent,  it  has  been  altered  several  times.  The  famous  picture  gallery 
of  the  hospital  became  national  property  in  1897  (comp.  p.  580). 
The  fa§ade  of  the  church  of  Sant'  Egidio,  reconstructed  in  1418-20, 
is  adorned  with  a  portico  by  Bvo?dalenti.  Above  the  door  of  the 
church  is  a  terracotta  relief  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Bicci  di  Lorenzo  (1424).  At  the  back  of  the  high-altar  are  a  taber- 
nacle with  a  Madonna  by  Andrea  della  Robbia,  and  a  marble  ci- 
borium  by  Bern.  Rossellino,  with  a  bronze  door  by  Lor.  Ghiberti 
(1450).  To  the  left  in  the  little  court  of  the  hospital  is  a  fresco 
of  Caritas  by  Giov.  da  San  Giovanni  (p.  561). 
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b.  The  Ufflzi  Gallery. 

'^  Adjoining  the  Pal.  Vecchio  (p.  562)  towards  the  Arno  lies  the 
large  Palazzo  degli  Ufflzi  (PI.  E,  6),  erected  partly  on  the  site 
of  the  church  of  San  Piero  Scheraggio  in  1560-74  by  Vasari,  for  the 
jminicipal  government.  It  now  contains,  on  the  left,  the  celebrated 
Picture  Gallery  (see  below)  and  the  National  Library  (p.  590), 
on  the  right,  the  State  Archives  (p.  590)  and  the  Post  Office  (bnt 
comp.  p.  550).  Beneath  is  the  handsome  Portico  degli  Ufpzi,  the 
niches  of  which  were  adorned  with  marble  statues  of  celebrated 
Tuscans  in  1842-56.  On  the  side  next  the  Arno  is  a  statue  of 
Cosimo  I.  by  Giov.  da  Bologna,  with  figures  of  Justice  and  Power 
by  Danti.   Fine  view  hence  over  the  river  to  San  Miniate  (p.  643;. 

Approaching  from  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  we  enter  by  the 
second  door  to  the  left  under  the  E.  portico,  and  ascend  by  a  staircase 
of  126  steps  (lift,  25  c.)  to  the  **Galleria  degli  Uffizi  (adni., 
see  p.  553).  The  gallery  originated  with  the  Medici  collections 
(p.  617),  to  which  numerous  additions  have  been  made  down  to  the 
most  recent  times,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world, 
both  in  extent  and  value.  It  includes  a  large  number  of  antique 
sculptures,  a  valuable  collection  of  Florentine  goldsmiths'  work 
and  gems,  drawings,  wood-cuts,  and  engravings,  besides  the  famous 
gallery  of  about  4000  paintings,  which  have  been  systematically 
re-arranged  on  modern  lines  in  1903-10  by  Dr.  Corrado  Ricci.  The 
director  is  Dr.  Giovanni  Poggi  (p.  591).  The  catalogue  (1907; 
in  English,  French,  or  Italian,  3  fr.)  has  not  kept  abreast  of  recent 
criticism  in  its  attributions  of  some  of  the  paintings. 

As  in  the  Academy  (p.  613)  and  the  Pitti  Gallery  (p.  632j  the 
Florextine  Schools  of  the  15th  and  16th  cent,  are  copiously  and 
favourably  represented.  Fra  Angelico's  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
(No.  1290;  p.  581)  ranks  as  his  most  charming  creation;  the  fre- 
quently copied  angels  at  the  sides  of  his  winged  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  angels  (No.  17;  p.  581)  are  more  attractive  than  the 
principal  picture  itself.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi's  Madonna  with  angels  (1307 ;  p.  582)  and  four  works 
of  Sandro  Botticelli:  a  round  picture  of  the  Madonna  (1267 bis; 
p.  581),  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1286;  p.  581),  so  much  extolled 
by  Vasari,  and,  as  specimens  of  other  subjects,  his  Birth  of  Venus 
(39 ;  p.  581),  and  his  Calumny  after  Apelles  (1182 ;  p.  581).  Filipjjino 
LippjVs  Madonna  and  saints  (1268;  p.  582)  attracts  attention  by  its 
size  and  clear  colouring,  and  his.  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1257 ;  p.  582), 
is  interesting  on  account  of  the  portrait -like  treatment  of  its  nu- 
merous figures.  One  of  the  best  of  the  early  masters  was  Domenico 
Ghirlandaio,  whose  beautiful  round  picture  of  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  (1295;  p.  582),  and  the  Madonna  with  saints  (1297; 
p.  582),  are  remarkable  for  excellence  of  composition  and  harmony 
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of  colouring;.  The  full  importance  of  this  master,  who  excelled  in 
narrative  painting,  can  be  perceived,  however,  only  in  the  domain 
of  fresco-painting  (pp.  624,  628,  629).  The  mythological  works  of 
Piero  di  Cosimo  (1312;  p.  583,  etc.)  betray  a  taste  for  fantastic 
subjects,  from  which  Leon,  da  Vinci  himself  was  not  entirely  free. 
The  Umbrians,  Piero  della  Francesca  (1300;  p.  582)  and  Pietro 
Perugino  (1217,  p.  583;  287,  p.  584),  Raphael's  teacher,  are  here 
well  represented  only  by  their  brilliant  portraits.  Of  Raphael,  to 
whose  genius  the  Pitti  Gallery  owes  its  chief  renown,  the  UfRzi 
Gallery  possesses  several  works,  including  masterpieces  both  of  his 
Florentine  and  of  his  Roman  period,  viz.  the  Madonna  with  the  gold- 
finch (1129;  p.  583)  and  the  Portrait  of  Pope  Julius  II.  (1131 ;  p.  584). 
The  Holy  Family  by  Michael  Angelo  (1139;  p.  582),  an  early  work, 
is  the  only  easel-painting  by  this  master  in  Italy.  A  very  effective 
picture,  notwithstanding  its  unfinished  condition,  is  Leon.  daVinci's 
rich  composition  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1252;  p.  581).  An- 
other very  important  work,  though  unfinished,  is  Fra  Bartolomeo's 
Madonna  enthroned  (1265;  p.  582),  with  its  masterly  grouping.  The 
Visitation  of  Mary  (1259 ;  p.  582)  also,  by  Mariotto  Alhertinelli,  an 
assistant  of  Fra  Bartolomeo,  ranks  among  the  finest  creations  of 
Italian  art.  —  Among  the  works  of  the  other  Italian  Schools  the 
most  notable  are  Mavtegna's  Madonna  among  the  rocks  (1025; 
p.  580),  Sodoma's  St.  Sebastian  (1279;  p.  582),  and  the  works  of 
Correggio  (1118,  1134;  p.  584);  among  the  numerous  Venetian 
pictures  lacopo  Bellini's  Madonna  (1562;  p.  579),  Giovanni  Bel- 
lini's Madonna  by  the  lake  (631;  p.  580),  Titian's  Portraits  of 
Beccadelli  (1116;  p.  579)  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Urbino 
(605,  599;  p.  580),  his  Flora  (626;  p.  580),  and  his  so-called  Venus 
of  Urbino  (1117 ;  p.  584),  Giorgio?! e'sKnigU  of  Malta  (622;  p.  580), 
and  the  so-called Fornarina  by  Sehastiano  del Piom &o  (1 1 23 ;  p.  584). 
No  other  collection  in  Italy  is  so  rich  in  works  of  northern 
origin.  Among  the  works  of  the  Early  Flemish  School,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  proximity  of  the  more  studied  Italian  pictures, 
maintain  their  peculiar  charm,  owing  to  their  depth  of  colouring 
and  their  iinsophisticated  realism,  an  Adoration  of  the  Child,  the 
chief  work  of  the  rare  master  Hngo  van  der  Goes  (1525;  p.  587), 
and  a  Madonna  by  Memling  (703;  p.  588)  are  specially  attractive. 
Among  the  principal  German  masters,  DUrer,  whose  works  were 
highly  prized  in  Italy  and  whose  woodcuts  were  much  used  by 
Italian  painters  even  during  his  life,  is  represented  by  an  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  (1141;  p.  584),  a  portrait  of  his  father  (766;  p.  585), 
and  two  heads  of  Apostles  (768,  777;  p.  585).  Holbein's  portrait 
of  Richard  Southwell  (765;  p.  585)  is  an  admirable  work.  The 
Netherlands  Masters  of  the  17th  cent.,  who,  like  the  German 
masters,  rank  high  in  the  collection  of  portraits  of  artists  (p.  586), 
are  represented  by  several  other  excellent  works.  Among  those  by 
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Rubens  are  the  portrait  of  his  first  wife  (197;  p.  584),  his  own 
portrait  (228;  p.  586),  and  two  large  pictures  of  scenes  from  fhe 
life  of  Henri  IV  (141),  147 ;  p.  588).  The  best  of  Membrandt's  works 
preserved  here  are  the  two  portraits  of  himself  (451,452;  p.  586). 
The  iStorm,  by  Hercules  tSeyhers  (,979;  p.  585),  should  be  noticed. 
The  Dutch  genre-painters  (p.  585)  have  enriched  the  gallery  with 
several  important  works,  such  as  (r.  Metsu's  Lute-player  (918)  and 
Huntsman  (972)  and  Jan  /Steen's  Family  feast  (977). 

FiKST  Landing  of  the  staircase.  To  the  right,  Bust  of  Hercules 
with  an  oak-wreath.  —  8econd  Landing.  To  the  right,  two  good 
portrait-heads.  —  First  Floor.  To  the  left  are  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  — 

Collection  of  Drawings  and  Engravings,  founded  by  Cardinal 
Leopoldo  de'  Medici  (d.  1675)  and  afterwards  much  extended  by  the 
donations  of  Emilio  8antarelli,  the  sculptor  (d.  1866),  and  others. 
The  collection  includes  ca.  45,000  drawings  and  40,000  engravings 
(catalogue  I'/j  fr.).  The  chief  treasures  are  exhiuited  in  the  first 
room,  which  is  decorated  with  Florentine  tapestry.  The  second 
room  is  for  students  (adm.  only  on  application  to  Prof.  Nerino  Ferri, 
the  curator). 

Two  other  rooms  are  intended  to  accommodate  the  Collection 
OP  Photographs  (ca.  50,000),  which  is  at  present  in  a  room  beside 
the  director's  office  on  the  second  floor. 

Topmost  Landing.  Modern  bronze  statues  of  Mars  and  Silenus 
(the  latter  a  copy  of  an  antique  original);  portrait-heads  (to  the 
left,  Demosthenes). 

First  Vestibule  (Primo  Vestibolo).  Medici  busts;  tapestries. 

Second  Vestibule  (Secondo  Vestibolo).  Ancient  Sculptures :  to 
the  left,  23.  Statue  of  Augustus;  portrait-busts  of  the  Koman  im- 
perial period;  20.  Statue  of  Apollo.  To  the  right,  21.  Statue  of 
Hadrian;  portrait-busts;  pillar  with  the  head  of  the  deity  of  a  town; 
22.  Statue  of  Trajan.  In  the  middle,  two  Molossian  dogs,  a  horse, 
and  a  *Wild  boar.  —  The  — 

East  Corridor  (Primo  Corridore),  177  yds.  in  length,  adorned 
with  charming  grotesque  paintings  (1581),  contains  antique  marble 
sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  Tuscan  schools  (14-15th  cent.).  On 
entering  we  turn  to  the  right  and  begin  at  the  end  of  the  corridor. 

ANOiENT  SouLPTDRKS.  Ill  the  mitliUe,  38.  Hercules  slaying  Nessus 
(almost  entirely  modernj;  in  the  loft  corner,  Roman  portrait-head;  by  the 
window,  43.  Julius  Caesar  (?j ;  opposite,  39.  Sarcophagus  with  represent- 
ations from  the  life  of  a  Roman  (from  which  Raphael  borrowed  the  sacri- 
ficial scene  for  his  tapestry  of  SS.  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  LystraJ ;  to  the 
right,  37.  So-called  Pompey.  On  the  left,  beyond  the  entrance,  *48.  Mar- 
cus Agrippa;  52.  Copy  of  the  Doryphoros  of  Polycletus ;  *59.  Athlete, 
after  an  Attic  original  of  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cent,  (wrongly  restored) ; 
to  the  right,  66.  Satyr j  left,  75.  Copy  of  the  Doryphoros  of  Polycletus; 
right,  74.  Hora  (head  and  extremities  restored  in  the  early-Renaissance 
period);  76.  Julia (?;,  daughter  of  Titus;  left,  *82.  Ariadne;  right,  81.  Perse- 
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phone  (restored  as  Urania) ;  left,  80.  Vitellius  (modern) ;  85.  Vespasian ; 
90.  Vestal  Virgin ;  99.  Hercules  (after  Lysippus) ;  121.  Apollo  (head  from 
some  other  figure). 


Loggia 
del    Lanzi 


1 — 1 — r 

I       in  restau'ro 

I J— — u_ 


Pal.Vecchio 
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Pictures  :  8.  Lor.  Monaco,  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives ;  Giov.  del 
Biondo  (p.  572),  St.  John  the  Evangelist  enthroned  above  Pride,  Avarice, 
and  Vanity;  15.  Pietro  Lorenzetti ,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  angels 
(1340) ;  16.  P.  Lorenzetti  (?),  Hermits  in  the  Thebaic  desert ;  *27.  Giottino  (?), 
Pieta;  43.  Masaccio  (here  ascribed  to  Zanobi  Strozzi),  Giov.  Bicci  de' 
Medici ;  63.  C'osimo  Bosselli,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (early  work). 

South  Connecting  Corridor  (Secondo  Corridore),  witli  similar 
decorations.  Fineviewof  theArno,  SanMiniato,  andthePonteVecchio. 

Ahtiqdks.  In  the  middle,  36.  Seated  figure  of  a  Roman  lady;  to  the 
left,  138.  Thorn-extractor  (head  restored) ;  to  the  right,  137.  Round  altar 
with  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  (inscriptions 
modern);  142.  Youthful  Minerva;  145.  Venus  stooping  in  the  bath;  in  the 
middle,  35.  Figure  similar  to  No.  36,  but  with  modern  head. 

West  Corridor  (Terzo  Corridore).  Some  of  the  masterpieces 
of  the  collection  are  often  brought  to  this  corridor  for  copying,  and 
placed  on  easels  along  the  window-wall. 

Antique  Sculptures.  To  the  left,  156.  Statue  of  Marsyas,  in  red 
marble,  said  to  have  been  restored  by  Donatello ;  to  the  right,  155.  Mar- 
syas, in  white  marble;  162.  Nereid;  to  the  right,  169.  Discobolos,  after 
Myron,  wrongly  restored;  to  the  left,  168.  Caracalla;  204.  .lEsculapius 
(copy  of  a  work  of  the  end  of  the  5th  cent.) ;  209.  God  of  healing,  from 
a  group  (after  an  important  work  of  the  middle  of  the  5th  cent.) ;  236. 
Ceres  in  mourning  raiment;  in  front,  Altar  of  the  Lares  of  Augustus 
(Rome).  At  the  end  of  the  corridor,  585.  Altered  copy  of  the  Laocoon, 
by  Bacclo  Bandinelli;  adjacent,  to  the  left,  *259.  Head  of  Zeus;  to  the 
right,  260.  Head  of  a  Triton. 

We  now  return  to  the  E.  corridor.  The  side-door  immediately 
before  the  entrance  leads  to  the  two  — 

Rooms  of  the  Venetian  Schools.  Room  I.  To  the  left,  587. 
Paris  Bordone,  Portrait ;  614.  Titian  (more  probably  Gian  Paolo  ?), 
Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere  (p.  558),  painted  from  a  death-mask; 
611.  lac.  Bassano,  607.  P.  Bordone,  Portraits;  lac.  T'intoretto, 
646.  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  613.  Portrait;  629,  *586,  642.  G.B.Moroni, 
Portraits;  1569.  Cariani,  Holy  Family.  —  *1116.  Titian,  Portrait 
of  Beccadelli,  papal  nuncio  in  Venice  (1552;  restored  in  1909). 

'A  magnificent  likeness,  in  which  the  true  grain  of  what  may  be  called 
Churchman's  flesh  is  reproduced  in  a  form  both  clear  and  fair  but  with  the 
slight  tendency  to   droop    which  is  characteristic  in  priests.'  —  C.  &  C. 

571.  Franc.  Caroto{?),  Knight  and  squire;  601.  lac.  Tintoretto, 
Admiral  Venier.  —  648.  Titian,  Catharine  Co'rnaro  (p.  349);  1136. 
Paolo  Veronese,  Holy  Family  with  St.  Catharine;  *3458.  Seh.  del 
Piombo{?),  A  nobleman  (Tuomo  animalato';  1514);  604.  Carletto 
Caliari  (son  of  Paolo  Veronese),  Madonna  with  angels,  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, and  St.  Frigidianus;  638.  Tintoretto,  lac.  Sansovino,  the 
sculptor;  *589.  Paolo  Veronese,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Justiua;  615. 
Tintoretto,  Portrait;  609.  Reduced  copy  of  Titian's  'Battle  of 
Cadore',  destroyed  at  the  burning  of  the  doge's  palace  at  Venice 
in  1577. 

Room  II.  *1562.  lac.  Bellini,  Madonna,  the  artist's  masterpiece, 
in  excellent  preservation;  583 bis.  Vitt.  Carpaccio,  Fragment  of  a 
biblical  scene;  *1111.  Mantegna,  Altar-piece  with  the  Adoration  of 
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the  Magi,  the  Presentation  in  the  temple,  and  the  Ascension,  one  of 
the  master's  finest  and  most  carefully  executed  works;  Giorgione, 
630.  Judgment  of  Solomon  (studio-piece  ?),  *622.  Portrait  of  a  knight 
of  Malta  (retouched),  *621.  Moses  when  a  child  undergoes  the  ordeal 
of  fire,  from  a  Rabbinic  legend  (early  work);  628.  Bonifazio  dei 
Pitati,  Last  Supper;  *631.  Giov.  Bellini,  Madonna  by  the  lake,  with 
saints  (ca.  1488):  in  this  highly  poetic  composition  ('Sacra  Conver- 
sazione') the  painter  appears  as  the  precursor  of  Giorgione;  *1025. 
Mantegna,  Madonna  in  a  rocky  landscape,  the  background  finished 
with  the  detail  of  a  miniature  (ca.  1489);  584  bis.  Cima  da  Conegli- 
ano,  Madonna;  645.  Girol.  Savoldo,  Transfiguration;  625.  Titian, 
Madonna  and  St.  Catharine;  575.  Lor.  Lotto,  Holy  Family  (1534); 
592.  Seh.  del  Piombo,  Death  of  Adonis,  in  a  fine  landscape  (of  the 
master's  first  Roman  period;  injured);  1077.  Aiit.  Canale  (Cana- 
letto).  Grand  Canal  at  Venice;  above,  1520.  G.  B.  Tiepolo(t'),  Por- 
trait of  a  page;  G.  B.  Tiepolo,  1521.  Erection  of  an  emperor's 
statue  (ceiling-painting),  1522.  Two  putti  (fragment);  1064.  Cana- 
letto,  The  Palace  of  the  Doges,  Venice;  Franc.  Guardi,  1570. 
Brenta  Canal,  1571.  Sea-piece;  3388.  Tintoi-etto,  Leda;  593.  lac. 
Bassano,  Moses  and  the  burning  bush. 

**605,  *599.  Titian,  Portraits  of  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere 
and  Eleonora  Gonzaga,  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Urbino. 

These  noble  portraits  were  executed  in  1537,  when  the  Duke  was 
appointed  Generalissimo  of  the  League  against  the  Turks.  The  Duke  has 
a  martial  bearing,  the  look  of  the  Duchess  is  stately  but  subdued.  To 
make  the  difference  apparent  between  the  blanched  complexion  of  a  dame 
accustomed  to  luxury  and  ease  and  the  tanned  face  of  a  soldier  habi- 
tually exposed  to  the  weather,  Titian  skilfully  varied  the  details  of  tech- 
nical execution.  Here  he  is  minute  and  finished,  there  resolute  and  broad. 
Here  the  tinted  and  throbbing  flesh  is  pitted  against  a  warm  light  ground, 
there  the  sallow  oli/e  against  a  dark  wall.  —  C.  &  C. 

595.  lacopo  Bassano,  Family -concert,  with  portraits  of  the 
painter  himself  and  of  his  sons  Francesco  and  Leandro.  —  On  an 
easel:  *633.   Titian,  Holy  Family  with  St.  Anthony  (early  work). 

On  an  easel:  **626.  Titian,  The  so-called  'Flora',  painted  prob- 
ably before  1520,  and  still  in  Giorgione's  manner. 

There  is  nothing  'in  this  ethereal  Flora  to  shock  the  sensitive  eye. 
The  proportions  and  features  are  of  surprising  loveliness,  reminding  us 
in  their  purity  of  some  of  the  choicest  antiques.  The  masterly  and  clear 
light  scale  is  attained  by  the  thin  disposal  of  pigments,  the  broad  plane 
of  tinting,  and  the  delicate  shade  of  all  but  imperceptible  half-tones.  — 

C.  &  C. 

From  this  room,  or  by  the  next  door  in  the  corridor,  we  enter 
the  five  — 

New  Rooms  of  the  Tuscan  Schools.  Room  III  principally 
contains  pictures  from  the  Spedale  Santa  Maria  Nuova  (p.  574).  To 
the  left,  no  number,  Franc.  Granacci,  Madonna  with  SS.  Francis 
and  Zenobius;  63.  Giov.  Ant.  Sogliani,  Assumption.  —  71.  Fra 
Bartolomeo  and  Mariotto  Albertinelli,  Fresco  of  the  Last  Judg- 
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ment,  an  early  work  (1498-99;  badly  damaged;  the  adjoining  copy 
in  grisaille  shows  the  details).  —  60.  Alesso  Baldovinetti ,  Ma- 
donna and  saints.  —  Adjoining  is  the  — 

Sala  di  Lorenzo  Monaco.  To  the  right,  39.  Lor.  Monaco, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi;  *1544.  Bart.  Capurati,  Madonna  with 
adoring  angels;  1309.  Loi\  Monaco,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
(1413;;  64.  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  Madonna  enthroned,  with 
angels  (school-piecej;  *23.  iSimone  Martini  and  Lippo  Memmi, 
Triptych,  Annunciation  with  SS.  Ansanus  and  Juliana  (l333j;  Fra 
Angelico,  17.  Triptych  with  a  gold  ground,  Madonna  between  two 
saints,  surrounded  by  twelve  *Angels  with  musical  instruments, _ 
of  surpassing  charm  (1433j,  *1294.  Predella  with  St.  Peter  preach- 
ing, Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Mark;  1310. 
Gentile  da  Fab riano,  SS.  Mary  Magdalen,  I^'icholas,  John,  and 
George  (1425).  —  On  an  easel,  *1290.  Fra  Angelico,  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin.  —  To  the  left  is  the  — 

Sala  di  Botticelli,  containing  only  paintings  by  Sandro  Botti- 
celli: 1299.  Strength  (from  the  Mercanzia);  1158,  1156  (farther  on), 
Death  of  Holofernes;  *1182.  Calumny,  after  Lucian's  description 
of  a  picture  by  Apelles;  3436.  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  a  late  work 
(executed  in  grisaille;  coloured  in  the  17th  cent.).  —  1154.  Piero, 
son  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici;  1179.  St.  Augustine;  *39.  Birth  of 
Venus.  —  1289.  Madonna  and  angels;  *1286.  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  with  portraits  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  his  son  Giovanni,  and 
his  grandson  Giuliano  (before  1478);  23.  Madonna;  *1267  bis.  Ma- 
donna with  angels  (the  heads  of  great  charm),  a  round  picture, 
known  as  'The  Magnificat'.  —  76.  Madonna;  1316.  Annunciation 
(school-piece);  1303.  Madonna.  —  Straight  on  is  the  — • 

Sala  di  Leonardo.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  *1288.  Annunciation, 
an  early  work  (according  to  some  authorities  the  work  of  an  un- 
known pupil  of  Verrocchio),  *1252.  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  an  early 
work,  probably  begtxn  in  1481  for  the  monks  of  San  Donato  at 
Scopeto,  but  never  finished.  Also,  52.  Paolo  Uccello,  Cavalry 
battle  (1430;  injured);  71,  69,  72.  Ant.  and  Piero  Pollaiuolo,  Alle- 
gories of  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  from  the  Mercanzia  (p.  564);  3452. 
Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Venus;  1305.  Dom.  Veneziano,  Madonna  en- 
throned, with  four  saints  (damaged). 

Sala  di  Michelangelo.  To  the  left,  1547.  Luca  Signorelli 
and  Pietro  Perugino,  Crucifixion  with  SS.  Jerome,  Francis,  John 
the  Baptist,  Mary  Magdalen,  and  the  Blessed  Giovanni  Colombini, 
from  the  church  of  the  Calza  in  Florence;  1298.  Luca  Signorelli, 
Predella,  with  the  Annunciation,  Nativity,  and  Adoration  of  the 
Magi.  —  Signorelli,  1291.  Holy  Family,  a  fine  example  of  the 
'grave,  unadorned,  and  manly  style  of  this  painter,  showing  in  the 
most  admirable  manner  his  Leonardo-like  mastery  of  chiaroscuro', 
*74.  Madonna,  3418.  Allegory  of  fertility. 
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*1139.  Michael  Angela,  Holy  Family,  the  only  easel-work  of 
the  master  in  Italy,  painted  in  tempera  about  1503,  on  the  com- 
mission of  Angelo  Doni. 

The  Madonna,  a  large-framed  woman,  kneels  on  the  ground  and  leans 
to  one  side,  as  she  hands  the  Infant  over  her  shoulder  to  her  husband, 
who  stands  behind  and  finishes  off  the  group.  In  the  hollow  way  of 
the  middle  distance  walks  the  sturdy  little  John  the  Baptist,  who  looks 
merrily  back  at  the  domestic  scene.  Naked  figures,  which  have  no  ap- 
parent connection  with  the  subject  of  the  picture,  enliven  the  background, 
in  obedience  to  the  custom  of  the  15th  cent.,  when  the  artist  was  ex- 
pected to  show  his  skill  in  perspective  or  his  mastery  of  the  nude  on 
every  opportunity.  —  Springer. 

1160.  Lor.  di  Credi,  Annunciation;  1297.  Dom.  Ghirlandaio, 
Madonna  with  saints;  *1307.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Madonna  with 
angels,  a  late  work.  —  1295.  Dom.  Ghirlandaio,  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  (1487). 

We  return  to  the  corridor  and  pass  through  the  next  door  into 
the  two  — 

Old  Rooms  of  the  Tuscan  School.  Room  II.  To  the  left, 
*1265.  Fra  Bartolomeo ,  Madonna  and  St.  Anna  praying  to  the 
Trinity,  with  the  tutelary  saints  of  Florence  (this  picture,  painted 
for  the  council- hall  of  the  republic,  was  unfinished  at  the  artist's 
death  in  1517);  *1112.  ^.  t^e^  Sarto,  Madonna  with  SS.  John  and 
Francis,  a  masterpiece  of  soft,  smooth  treatment  (1517;  named  the 
Harpy  Madonna  from  the  figures  on  the  pedestal);  1271.  Ang.  Bron- 
zino,  Christ  in  Hades.  —  Above  the  door,  1273,  1272.  Bronzino, 
Maria  de'  Medici  and  Grand-Duke  Ferdinand  I.  as  children;  Filip- 
pino  Lippi,  1268.  Madonna  enthroned  with  four  saints  (1485), 
1257.  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  with  the  portrait  of  Piero  Francesco 
de' Medici  (the  astronomer  on  the  left;  1496).  —  1280bis.  Cosimo 
Rosselli,  Madonna  with  SS.  Peter  and  James;  81.  Piero  di  Cosimo, 
Immaculate  Conception  and  six  saints;  *1259.  Mariotto  Alberti- 
nelli,  Visitation,  with  predella:  Annunciation,  Adoration  of  the 
Child,  and  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  the  earliest  and  at  the  same 
time  the  finest  work  by  this  artist  (1503);  adjacent,  Ridolfo  Ghir- 
landaio, 1275.  St.  Zcnobius  resuscitating  a  dead  child,  1277.  Trans- 
ference of  the  remains  of  St.  Zenobius  to  the  cathedral;  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  93.  Christ  as  a  gardener,  1254.  St.  James  and  two 
children  in  cowls  of  the  brotherhood  of  St.  James  (injured).  —  On 
an  easel,  *1279.  Soduma,  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  reverse  a  Madonna 
in  clouds  with  SS.  Rochus  and  Sigismund  (originally  the  banner  of 
the  brotherhood  of  St.  Sebastian  in  Siena).  —  Beyond  is  the  little  — 

Sala  delle  Antiche  Carte  Geografiche  della  Toscana,  a 
model  of  uniformity  in  decoration,  with  a  cassetted  and  painted 
ceiling  and  cartographical  frescoes  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany 
(ca.  1600).  —  On  an  easel,  *1300.  Piero  della  Francesca,  Federigo 
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da  Montefeltro,  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  his  Duchess,  Battista  Sforza 
(on  the  back  charming  allegorical  triumphal  processions  of  the 
princely  pair). 

'Neither  (of  the  portraits)  are  agreeable  types,  but  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  Leonardesque  precision  of  the  drawing  or  the  softness  and  fusion 
of  the  impaste'  —  C.  &  C. 

On  easels,  1563,  1564.  Melozzo  da  Forli{?),  Annunciation. 
Also,  208.  Marble  group  of  Bacchus  and  a  satyr  (the  torso  of  the 
god  only  is  antique;  restorations  perhaps  by  Benv.  Cellini).  —  We 
retrace  our  steps  and  turn  to  the  left  out  of  Room  II  into  — 

Room  I.  Fra  Angelica,  1178.  Sposalizio,  1184.  Death  of  the 
Virgin;  between  these,  *1153.  A^it.  Pollaiuolo,  Contests  of  Her- 
cules with  Antseus  and  the  Lernean  hydra,  with  a  beautiful  land- 
scape; 30.  Piero  Pollaiuolo,  Portrait  of  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza 
(p.  151;  damaged);  34.  Lor.  di  Credi,  Portrait.  —  Opposite,  1167. 
Filippino  Lippi,  Portrait  (fresco);  *1217.  Pietro  Perugino,  Por- 
trait; *1162.  Fra  Angelico,  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist;  1161.  Fra 
Bartolomeo,  Adoration  of  the  Child  and  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
o'n  the  reverse  the  Annunciation  in  grisaille;  1175.  Santi  di  Tito, 
Portrait;  1198.  Pontormo,  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist;  1148.  Pon- 
tormo{?),  Leda.  —  1312.  Piero  di  Cosimo,  Perseus  delivering 
Andromeda  (showing  Leon,  da  Vinci's  and  Raphael's  influence).  — 
We  now  enter  the  — 

Tribuna,  an  octagonal  room  constructed  by  Bernardo  Buon- 
talenti  and  decorated  by  Bernardino  Poccetti,  which  has  ever 
since  contained  the  masterpieces  of  the  collection. 

In  the  centre  are  placed  five  celebrated  *Antiques:  Satyr  pres- 
sing the  scabellum  or  krupezion  with  his  foot,  originally  snapping 
his  fingers  and  forming  part  of  a  group  ('Invitation  to  the  dance') 
with  a  seated  nymph  (the  admirable  head  and  the  arms  with  the 
cymbals  are  restored).  Group  of  the  Wrestlers;  the  heads,  which 
resemble  those  of  the  Children  of  Niobe,  do  not  belong  to  the  figures 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  legs  and  arms  is  modern;  the  right  arm 
of  the  victor  is  erroneously  restored.  Medici  Venus,  found  at  Rome 
in  the  16th  cent,  and  brought  to  Florence  in  1680;  the  afi'ectedly 
held  fingers  and  the  inscription  on  the  base  are  modern  and  the 
head  has  been  retouched.  Grinder,  a  Scythian  whetting  his  knife 
to  flay  Marsyas,  found  at  Rome  in  the  16th  cent,  (from  the  same 
group  as  the  Marsyas,  No.  156,  mentioned  on  p.  579).  Apollino, 
or  young  Apollo  (much  worked  over). 

On  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  from  the  corridor: 
**1129.  Raphael,  Madonna  and  Child  with  the  goldfinch  ('cardel- 
lino'),  painted  about  1507,  pieced  together  again  in  1547  after  an 
injury. 

The  'Madonna  del  Cardellino',  the  'Madonna  al  Verde'  at  Vienna, 
and  'La  belle  Jardiniere'  in  the  Louvre  form  a  group  nearly  allied  in 
point  of  conception.    To  the  earlier  and  simpler  representations  of  the 
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Madonna,  in  which  Mary  and  her  Son  alone  appear,  the  child  John  the 
Baptist  has  been  added.  Tliis  not  only  admits  of  the  delineation  of  ad- 
ditional features  of  child-lite,  but  also  makes  possible  the  construction 
of  a  regularly-arranged  group.  The  two  children,  standing  at  the  feet  of 
the  Madonna,  form  a  broad  base  for  the  composition,  wnich  tapers  up- 
wards easily  and  naturally  to  the  head  of  the  Virgin.  This  arrangement 
first  found  expression  within  the  realms  of  sculpture,  whence  it  was 
eagerly  adopted  by  the  Florentine  painters.  —  Springer. 

1127.  Raphael,  The  young  St.  John  (belonging  to  the  master's 
Roman  period;  executed  by  pupils);  1125.  Franciabigio,  Madonna 
del  Pozzo,  so  called  from  the  well;  above,  Fra  Bartoiomeo,  1130. 
Job,  1126.  Isaiah;  *1123.  Sebastiaiio  del  Fiombo,  i'ortra.it,  form- 
erly erroneously  called  the  Fornarina  (comp.  p.  633),  dated  1512; 
*1120.  Iia2jhael{?),  Portrait,  formerly  called  Maddalena  Doni  (re- 
touched); 1124.  Franc.  Francia,  Giov.  Evangelista  Scappi  (re- 
touched). 

^**1131.  Raphael,  Pope  Julius  II.  (painted  about  1512). 

'This  striking  figure,  w^ith  the  arms  resting  lightly  on  the  chair,  the 
deep-set  eyes,  the  compressed  lips,  the  large  nose,  and  the  long  white 
beard  descending  to  the  breast,  vividly  recalls  the  descriptions  of  this 
powerful  pope   left  us  by  his  contemporaries.'  — ■  Springer. 

Above,  **1117.  Titian,  Venus  of  Urbino  (so  called;  1538), 
painted  for  Guidobaldo  della  Rovere,  Duke  of  Urbino. 

-  'Not  after  the  model  of  a  Phryne,  nor  yet  with  the  thought  of  real- 
izing anything  more  sublime  than  woman  in  her  fairest  aspect,  did  Titian 
conceive  this  picture.  Nature  as  he  presents  it  here  is  young  and  lovely, 
not  transfigured  into  ineffable  noblesse,  but  conscious  and  triumphant 
without  loss  of  modesty.'  —  C.  &  C. 

1122.  Pietro  Perugino,  Madonna,  with  John  the  Baptist  and 
St.  Sebastian  (1493);  1115.  Van  Dyck,  Count  John  of  Montfort; 
*287.  Perugino.,  Francesco  delle  Opere,  the  architect  (1494). 

*1141.  A.  Dilrer,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (1504),  one  of  the  first 
important  easel -paintings  by  this  master,  carefully  and  minutely 
finished,  and  in  good  preservation. 

Both  the  aerial  and  the  linear  perspective  are  faulty,  but  the  tech- 
nical handling  is  as  perfect  as  in  Durer's  latest  and  finest  works.  The 
treatment  and  the  colouring  are  both  in  the  characteristic  style  of  the 
northern  school  of  painting.  The  colours  are  fluent  but  sharply  defined, 
laid  on  at  first  a  tempera  and  then  glazed  with  oil-pigments.  The  tone 
is  extraordinarily  lively  and  clear.  —  This  gem  of  German  art  was  form- 
erly in  the  imperial  gallery  at  Vienna,  whence  it  came  to  Florence  by 
exchange  in  the  18th  century.  —  Ttiaitsing^s  ^Dilrer\ 

1104.  Ribera,  St.  Jerome;  above,  1108.  Titian,  Venus  and 
Cupid;  *197.  Rubens,  Isabella  Brant,  his  first  wife  (ca.  1625); 
1128.  Van  Dyck,  Equestrian  portrait  of  Charles  V.;  *1109.  Do- 
menichino,  Cardinal  Agucchia;  above,  Lucas  Cranach,  1142. 
Adam,  1138.  Eve;  Correggio,  *1118.  Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt, 
an  early  work,  *1134.  Madonna  worshipping  the  Child,  with  a 
beautiful  landscape  background. 

Room  of  Various  Italian  Masters  ('Maestri  diversi  Italiani'). 
On  the  left,  *1557.  Cosimo  Tura,  St.  Dominic;  *1559.  Lor.  Costa, 
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St.  Sebastian;  Mazzolino,  1030.  Nativity,  995.  Massacre  of  the  In- 
nocents, 1032.  Holy  Family;  1149.  Crist  of .  Allnri,  Mary  Magdalen; 
1021.  Paolo  Veronese,  St.  Agnes  (sketch);  1057.  Franc.  Alhani, 
Rape  of  Enropa;  above,  1031.  Caravaqgio,  Medusa.  —  1006.  Par- 
migianino,  Holy  Family;  3417.  Boltraffio,  Portrait  of  a  youth 
crowned  with  laurel  fas  Narcissus?),  in  a  rocky  landscape  by  night; 
*1002.  Correggio,  Madonna  and  Child,  with  angelic  musicians 
(youthful  work  of  his  Ferrara  period);  1044.  Fr.  Albani,  Dancing 
genii.  —  Next  come  the  four  — 

Rooms  of  the  Foreign  Schools  ('Scuole  Straniere').  —  Room  I 
(Dutch  Schools).  On  the  right,  926.  Gerard  Don,  Pancake-seller; 
922.  Early  copy  of  Rembrandt's  Holy  Family  Cthe  famous  'Carpen- 
ter's Family'  in  the  Louvre).  —  957,  949.  Netscher,  Sacrifice  to 
Venus;  between  them,  *979.  Hercules  Seghers,  Thunderstorm; 
*958.  Gerard  Terhurq,  Lady  drinking;  961.  Rachel  Rtn/sch, 
Flowers.  —  *977.  Jan  Steen,  Family  feast;  854.  Fransvan  Mieris, 
The  charlatan.  —  3449.  Jan  van  Bnysum.  Flowers;  877,  900. 
Corn,  van  Poelenburg,  Landscapes;  *972.  Metsu,  Lady  and  hunts- 
man. —  *918.  Metsu,  Lute-player.  —  On  an  easel,  882.  Jacob  van 
Ruysdael,  Cornfield. 

Rooms  II  &  III  (Flemish  and  German  Schools).  Room  II.  To 
the  left,  788.  Amberger,  Portrait  of  C.  Gross;  *765.  Hans  Holbein 
the  Younger,  Richard  Southwell  (1536),  with  an  expression  blended 
of  stolidity  and  slyness;  above,  *758.  Adam  Elsheimer,  Landscape, 
with  a  shepherd  playing  on  the  panpipe;  812.  Rubens,  Venus  and 
Adonis,  the  landscape  by  J.  Brueghel  (studio-piece);  895.  North 
German  School  (not  Lucas  van  Leyden),  Ferdinand  I.  (1524). 
Opposite,  DUrer,  851.  Madonna  (studio-piece),  768,  777.  The  Apos- 
tles James  and  Philip  (1516),  851.  Madonna  (studio-piece;  1526), 
*766.  Portrait  of  his  father,  painted  in  the  artist's  19th  year  (1490; 
the  clever  face  and  hands  are  wonderfully  lifelike);  842.  Rubens, 
The  Graces  (sketch);  793.  Elsheimer,  Landscape,  with  the  triumph 
of  Psyche.  —  Room  III.  To  the  right,  730.  Herri  met  de  Bles 
(Civetta),  Mine;  706.  Teniers  the  Younger {?),  St.  Peter  weeping; 
also,  above,  a  series  of  eight  excellent  pictures  from  the  lives  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  by  Hans  von  Kulmbach,  a  pupil  of  Diirer. 

Room  IV  (French  Schools).  To  the  right,  679,  689.  Fabre, 
Portraits  (1794)  of  the  poet  Vittorio  Alfieri  (p.  61)  and  his  mistress, 
the  Countess  of  Albany  (till  1780  the  wife  of  Charles  Edward,  the 
Young  Pretender).  —  744.  Nic.  Frumenti  (Froment),  Triptych 
with  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  and,  on  the  exterior,  Mary  as  Queen  of 
Heaven  and  a  fine  portrait  of  the  donor  (1461);  *667.  Jehan  Clouet, 
Equestrian  portrait  of  Francis  I. ;  668.  Gaspard  Poussin,  "Wooded 
landscape;  680.  Nic.  Poussin,  Theseus  at  Trcezen.  —  674.  Nic.  de 
Largilliere,  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau;  *671.  Lancret  (not  Watteau), 
The  flute-player  (garden-scene);  *774.  Claude  Lorrain,  Sea-shore, 
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with  a  villa  copied  in  parts  from  the  Villa  Medici  at  Rome;  684. 
H.  Migaud,  Portrait  of  Bossuet;  695.  Phil,  de  Chavipaigne,  Por- 
trait; 848.  Claude  Lorrain,  Landscape  at  evening-light;  651,  652, 
654.  Bourguignon,  Cavalry  engagements.  —  To  the  left  at  the  end 
of  the  S.  corridor  is  the  — 

Cabinet  of  the  Gems  (closed  on  Sun.),  containing  goldsmiths' 
work  of  Florentine  origin  and  carved  gems. 

The  1st,  3rd,  4th,  and  6th  cabinets  each  contain  two  small  columns 
of  Sienese  agate  and  rock  crystal.  On  the  right,  in  the  1st  cabinet:  Two 
reliefs  in  gold  on  a  ground  of  jasper,  by  Michelc  Mazsaflrri;  vase  of 
rock-crystal,  ascribed  to  Benvenuto  Cellini;  goblet  of  onyx,  with  the 
name  of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico ;  large  vase  of  lapis  lazuli.  — ■  2nd  Cab.: 
Crystal  vase,  with  cover  in  enamelled  gold,  in  the  style  of  Benv.  Cellini, 
executed  for  Diana  of  Poitiers,  with  her  ciphers  and  half-moons ;  relief 
of  Grand-Duke  Cosimo  II.  kneeling  before  an  altar,  in  Florentine  mosaic 
(1619).  —  4th  Cab. :  below,  to  the  right,  Venus  and  Cupid,  in  porphyry, 
by  Pietro  Maria  Serbaldi.  —  5th  Cab.:  Fantastic  vase  of  jasper,  with 
a  Hercules  in  massive  gold  upon  it,  by  Maszaflrri ;  small  vase  of  emerald  ; 
bas-relief  in  gold  and  jewels,  representing  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  by 
Gasparo  Mola ;  vase  of  lapis  lazuli.  —  6th  Cab.:  Two  reliefs  in  gold  on 
a  ground  of  jasper,  like  those  in  Cab.  1 :  head  of  Tiberius  in  turquoise.  — 
In  the  centre:  Casket  of  rock-crystal  with  24  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ,  executed  by  Valerio  Belli  of  Vicenza  in  1532  for  Pope  Clement  VII. 

—  The  finest  carved  gems  are  exhibited  in  the  desk-case  in  front:  *3200. 
Portrait  of  Savonarola;  1083.  Cosimo  the  Elder;  489.  Lorenzo  il  Magni- 
fico; 500.  Leo  X.;  502.  Clement  VII.;  497.  Bianca  Cappello  (p.  630). 

In  the  W.  Corridor  the  first  door  leads  to  the  eight  — 
Rooms  of  the  Painters  ('Sale  dei  Pittori'),  containing  a  collec- 
tion of  portraits  of  artists  by  themselves,  fonnded  by  Cardinal  Leo- 
poldo  de'  Medici  (p.  577).  —  Room  I  (English,  German,  Spanish, 
and  French  of  the  16-18th  cent.).  On  the  left,  752.  Romney;  *540. 
Reynolds.  —  *442.  Zoffany  (d.  1795);  555.  Raphael  Mengs;  434. 
Diirer  (1498;  copy  of  the  original  in  Madrid;;  *232.  Hans  Holbein 
the  Younger  (damaged,  and  restored  by  another  hand);  224.  Lucas 
Cranach  the  Elder  (a  late  work,  1550);  436.  Georg  Peucz  (not  by 
himself;  1544);  above,  432.  Elsheimer;  471.  Angelica  Kauffmann; 
535.  Liotard  (1744).  —  216,  217.  Velazquez  (not  by  himself).  — 
474.  Rigaud;  549.  Madame  Le  Brun;  473.  Nic.  de  Largilliere. 

Room  II  (Dutch;  16-17th  cent.).  On  the  left,  *223.  A.  vanDyck; 
*462.  Sir  Anthony  More  (1558);  *445.  F.  Pourbus  the  Elder  (1591). 

—  455.  F.  Mieris  the  Elder;  441.  G.  van  Honthorst;  453.  B.  van 
der  Heist.  —  233.  Rubens  (ca.  1615);  238.  Jac.  Jordaens;  *228. 
Rubens  (ca.  1625).  —  452.  Rembrandt  (ca.  1655);  *451.  Rembrandt 
(as  an  old  man,  ca.  1665).  —  On  an  easel,  Rembrandt  (as  a  youth). 

Room  III  (Tuscan;  15-17th  cent.).  On  the  left,  1176.  Andrea 
del  Sarto  (not  his  own  portrait;  replica  of  a  picture  in  the  Pitti, 
No.  66,  p.  637).  —  290.  Michael  Angelo  (not  by  himself);  280.  A. 
del  Sarto;  292.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (copy  of  the  red  chalk  drawing 
mentioned  on  p.  38);  1163.  Lor.  di  Credi,  portrait  of  Verrocchio, 
his  teacher;  291.Vasari;  286.  Filipplno  Lippi  (fresco).  —  269.  Al. 
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Allori;  262.  Carlo  Dolci;  298.  Lod.  Cardi,  surnamed  Cigoli;  263. 
Cristof.  Allori;  305.  Giov.  da  San  Giovanni;   318.  Franc.  Furini. 

EooM  IV  (other  Italian  masters;  16-1 8th  cent.).  On  the  left, 
painters  from  the  Emilia :  380,  374.  Ann.  Caracci ;  386.  Parmigia- 
nino;  397.  Lod.  Caracci;  402.  Domenichino;  403.  Guido  Reni.  — 
On  the  right,  Venetians:  401.  lac.  Bassano;  *378.  Tintoretto;  384, 
384 bis.  Titian;  385.  Paolo  Veronese.  —  Also,  *288.  Raphael  (in- 
jured); 534.  Pompeo  Batoni;  frame  with  miniature  portraits. 

Room  V  (Italians;  19th  cent.).  573.  Canova;  561.  Andrea  Ap- 
piani;  523.  Fr.  Havez;  708.  Giov.  Boldini;  729.  Dom.  Morelli.  — 
Room  VI  (English;"  19th  cent.).  *585.  Watts;  722.  Alma  Tadema; 
746.  Holman  Hunt;  764.  Sargent;  588.  Millais;  600.  Leighton; 
715.  Orchardson;  724.  Herkomer.  —  Room  VII  (French  and  Ger- 
man; 19th  cent.).  On  the  right,  713.  David;  776.  Em.  Blanche; 
589.  Puvis  de  Chavannes;  682.  Corot;  *531.  Ingres;  575.  J.  Breton; 
718.  Fantin-Latour;  594.  Bonnat;  above,  751.  Constant;  785.  A. 
Besnard  (and  wife).  On  the  left,  518.  Overbeck;  699.  F.  Preller; 
777.  Max  Liebermann;  779.  Lenbach;  754.  Franz  Stuck;  582.  Ed. 
von  Gebhardt.  —  Room  VIII  (modern  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Scan- 
dinavian). On  the  right,  720.  Chr.  Bisschop;  728.  Jose  Villegas; 
*615.  Anders  Zorn;  605.  Kroyer;  636.  Eilif  Petersen. 

The  Passage  to  the  Pitti  Palace  is  closed  on  Sun.  and  festivals, 
except  the  first  two  sections.  Sticks  and  iimhrellas  left  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Uffizi  Palace  are  conveyed  (on  week-days)  to  the  exit  of  the  Pitti 
Gallery  (or  vice  versa)  for  a  fee  of  25  c.,    for   which    a   receipt  is  given. 

A  staircase  descends  to  a  long  corridor,  built  by  Vasari  in  1564 
for  the  marriage  of  Prince  Francesco  de'  Medici  (p.  562),  which  leads 
over  the  Ponte  Vecchio  to  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  a  walk  of  10  minutes.  The 
Staircase  and  the  Corridor  (1st  &  2nd  sections)  contain  numerous  por- 
traits of  famous  men,  of  more  historical  interest  than  artistic  value, 
copies  after  Cristof.  delV  Altissimo  and  others,  from  the  originals  in 
the  collection  of  Paolo  Giovio;  also,  portraits  of  members  of  the  Medici 
family.  —  In  the  third  section  of  the  corridor,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Arno,  are  views  of  Italian  towns  (17th  cent.);  farther  on,  to  the  left, 
portraits  of  popes  and  cardinals,  to  the  right,  celebrated  natives  of  Por- 
tugal. —  We  then  ascend  two  flights  of  steps,  pass  through  a  passage 
(to  the  left,  the  Boboli  Garden,  p.  640),  ascend  four  other  short  flights 
of  steps,  and  finally  reach  the  copying  room  and  the  entrance  of  the 
Pitti  Gallery  (comp.  p.  634). 

The  next  door  in  the  W.  Corridor  admits  to  the  — 
Sala  Van  der  Goes,  containing  paintings  of  the  Early  Nether- 
landish Schools  (15 -16th  cent.).  To  the  right:  769,  778.  Hans 
Memling,  Benedetto  Portinari  and  his  patron -saint  St.  Benedict 
(1487),  belonging  to  a  triptych,  of  which  the  central  portion  is 
in  Berlin;  between  these,  795.  Rogier  van  der  Weyden,  Entomb- 
ment. —  **1525.  Hugo  van  der  Goes,  Adoration  of  the  Child, 
with  shepherds  (admirable  popular  types)  and  angels;  on  the  wings, 
the  family  of  the  donor,  Tommaso  Portinari,  agent  of  the  Medici 
in  Bruges,  and  their  patron  saints,  SS.  Thomas,  Anthony  the 
Hermit,  Margaret,  and  Mary  Magdalen.  —  846.  Gerard  David, 
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Descent  from  the  Cross;  801  bis.  Style  of  Memling,  Portrait;  708. 
Gerard  David,  Adoration  of  the  Mao;i  Cdama^ed).  —  *703.  Mem- 
ling,  Madonna  with  angels,  replica  of  the  original  now  at  Vienna; 
761.  A.  Durer,  Crucifixion,  a  green  drawing  relieved  with  white 
(1505),  with  a  copy  in  colours  by  J.  Brueghel  (1604:);  *237.  Master 
of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  (not  Quinten  Matsys),  Double  portrait 
(1520).  —  698.  Herri  met  de  Bles  (Civetta),  Madonna  enthroned 
(early  work). 

The  Sala  di  Rubens  contains  two  huge  paintings  by  Ruhens 
(unfinished  and  much  restored):  to  the  left,  *140.  Henri  IV  at  the 
battle  of  Ivry;  to  the  right,  **147.  Entry  of  Henri  IV  into  Paris. 
They  were  painted  for  Queen  Maria  de'  Medici  in  1627,  for  an  (un- 
executed) series  of  scenes  from  Henri  IV's  life,  intended  as  com- 
panion-pieces to  the  paintings  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace  (now  in 
the  Louvre).  —  On  the  back-wall,  210.  Mad/rid  School,  Equestrian 
portrait  of  Philip  IV.  (copy  of  a  lost  picture  by  Rubens  of  1628); 
1523.  Copy  of  Van  Diick,  Lords  John  and  Bernard  Stuart  (original 
in  England);  1536.  Flemish  School  (Van  Dyckf),  Portrait  of  a 
lady;  238.  Jac.  Jordaens,  Portrait.  —  On  an  easel,  Sustermans, 
Claudia  de'  Medici. 

The  Cabinet  of  Inscriptions  (Sala  delle  Iscrizioni)  contains 
Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  and  some  sculptures  (nearly  all  mis- 
named), most  of  them  from  Rome. 

The  Insckiptions  are  arranfred  in  twelve  classes  according  to  their 
suhiects  (the  gods  and  their  priests,  the  Caesars,  the  consuls,  dramas, 
military  events,  private  affairs,  etc.). 

ScDLPTDiJES.  In  the  middle,  262.  Bacchus  and  a  satyr;  to  the  left, 
263.  Mercury;  to  the  right,  266.  Venus  Urania  (?) ;  hy  the  door,  265.  Venus 
Genetrix:  264.  Draped  female  figure;  .305.  Chrysippiis;  302.  Cicero  (?) ; 
301.  Greek  portrait-statue;  300.  Demosthenes;  299.  Mark  Antony  (?) ;  in 
front,  good  Roman  portrait-statue,  descrihed  as  Cicero;  295,  296.  Greek 
heads  of  gods;  294.  Greek  portrait-statue  (not  Socrates);  293.  Modern. — 
Let  into  the  wall  in  tlie  passage  to  the  Cah.  of  the  Hermaphrodite:  Relief 
of  a  wanderer;  ahove,  *Fragment  of  a  Greek  votive  relief  with  a  biga, 
of  the  time  of  Phidias;  287.  Sophocles;  282.  Roman  relief  of  a  warrior.  — 
280-270.  Portrait-busts;  269.  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Cabinet  op  the  Hermaphrodite.  In  the  centre,  306.  Herma- 
phrodite. —  By  the  walls:  319.  Roman  portrait-bust;  307.  Torso 
of  an  excellent  copy  of  the  Doryphoros  of  Polycletus  (in  basalt); 
*347.  Hermes  of  a  Hellenistic  poet;  316.  Antinous;  312.  Alexan- 
drian portrait;  314.  Hera;  *315.  Torso  of  a  satyr  (once  belonging 
to  Lor.  Ghiberti),  *318.  The  celebrated  'Dying  Alexander',  really  a 
giant's  head,  both  Porgnnienian  originals;  321.  Roman  portrait.  — 
Let  into  the  wall:  above  the  entrance-door,  14.  Roman  sacrifice; 
12,  11,  and  (opposite)  9,  8.  Reliefs  of  a  Roman  procession,  from 
the  Ara  Pacis,  creeled  by  Augustus  at  Rome  in  13-9  B.C.,  to  which 
the  ornamental  fragments  also  belong;  above  the  second  door,  328. 
Mask  of  Jupiter  Ammon;  336.  Msenads;  329.  Roman  sacrifice  (a 
work  of  the  15th  cent.);  327.  Relief  with  three  women;  10.  Relief 
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representing  Earth,  Air  (1.),  and  "Water  (r.);  331.  Relief  of  Mfenads 
with  a  bull.  —  We  retrace  our  steps  and  enter  the  — 

Sala  del  Baroccio.  Five  tables  of  Florentine  mosaic;  that 
by  the  entrance-wall  has  a  view  of  the  old  harbour  of  Leghorn.  On 
the  right,  211.  Andr.  Salainoi?),  Madonna  with  St.  Anna  (copy  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  Anna  in  the  Louvre); 
*1583.  Rosso  Fiore7itino,  Moses  protecting  the  children  of  Jethro. 
—  180.  Cornelis  de  Vos,  Portrait;  163.  Sustermans,  Galileo;  169. 
Fed.  Baroccio,  The  Virgin  interceding  with  the  Saviour,  below,  the 
members  of  a  charitable  fraternity  (Madonna  del  Popolo,  1579).  — 
1114.  Guercino,  Samian  Sibyl;  190.  G.  van  Ho7ithorst,  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds;  196.  Van  DyclC?),  Margaret  of  Lorraine;  *172. 
Aiig.  Bronzino,  Eleonora  of  Toledo  (p.  563)  and  her  little  son;  1269. 
Vasari,  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico.  —  167.  Bronzino,  Portrait  of  a 
widow  (not  the  poetess  Vittoria  Colonna),  with  Michael  Angelo's 
statue  of  Rachel;  1578.  Pontormo,  Holy  Family;  Bronzino,  *159, 
*154.  BartolomeoandLucreziaPanciatichi,  1266.  A  sculptor;  *188. 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Portrait.  —  1144.  Giulio  Romano,  3Lidonna; 
1119.  Fed.  Baroccio,  Francesco  Maria  IL,  Duke  of  Urbino.  — 
220.  Frans  Snyders,  Boar-hunt. 

The  Saloon  of  Niobe,  constructed  in  1775,  contains  seventeen 
antique  marble  statues,  including  twelve  Roman  copies  of  statues 
from  the  far-famed  group  of  the  Niobidte,  which  King  Seleucus  L 
Nicator  caused  to  be  made  for  the  town  of  Seleucia  in  Cilicia  by 
unknown  Greek  artists  about  295  B.C.  The  original  group,  which 
at  one  time  stood  in  the  open  air  and  consisted  of  the  goddess  Niobe 
with  her  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters  and  their  pedagogue,  who 
were  slain  by  Apollo  and  Diana,  was  carried  off  to  Rome  by  Sosius, 
the  Roman  legate,  about  38  B.C.  and  erected  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Sosianus  founded  by  him. 

Eight  of  the  statues  were  found  at  Rome,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lat- 
eran,  and  two  (Nos.  250,  247)  were  found  elsewhere.  Two  of  the  youths 
are  each  represented  twice.  The  following  have  no  connection  with  the 
Niobidee:  to  the  right,  243.  Apollo  Citharoeclus  (restored  as  a  woman);  242. 
So-called  Trophos  (nurse);  to  the  left,  251.  Psyche  tormented;  249.  Muse 
(so-called  Anchyrrhoc) ;   245.  So-called  Narcissus. 

Sala  di  Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni,  with  several  pictures  by 
that  master  (p.  561):  1555.  Love-scene  (so-called  QuadrodellaSposa); 
1151.  Venus  and  Cupid  (fresco).  Also,  137.  Bald.  Franceschini 
(II  Volterrano),  Adventure  of  Arlotto,  the  country  clergyman 
(piovano),  at  Consuma  (p.  657;  fresco);  114, 123, 135, 149.  Portraits 
of  ladies  of  the  English  court  (after  Sir  Peter  Lelifs  originals 
at  Hampton  Court);  3462.  Bacciarelli,  Stanislaus  IL  of  Poland; 
3542.  Angelica  Kauffmann,  Fortunata  Salgher  -  Fantastici,  the 
poetess.  —  The  — 

Room  of  the  Nevt  Acquisitions  (Sala  dei  Nuovi  Acquisti) 
follows.  —  Adjoining  on  the  left  is  the  Room  of  the  Miniatures 
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AND  Pastels.  On  the  walls:  3363-3368.  Anqelo  Bronzino,  Portraits 
of  the  Medici;  3355.  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger i^)..  Portrait.  — 
In  the  middle:  3445.  Style  of  P.  Brueghel  the  Younger,  Peasants 
dancing;  3341.  Investiture  of  a  nun  (miniature  of  the  15th  cent.); 
544  i.  Portrait  of  Emp.  Frederick  III. 

The  door  (closed  on  Sun.)  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  gives  upon 
the  roof  of  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  (p.  565),  which  commands  a  beautiful 
view  of  Florence,  the  heights  of  Fiesole,  and  Monte  Morello  (p.  649). 

The  first  floor  of  the  UfHzi  contains  theBiblioteeaK'azionale 
Centrale  (adm.,  see  p.  553;  entr.  by  the  8th  door  from  the  piazza), 
which  has  been  formed  since  1860  by  the  union  of  the  grand-ducal 
Biblioteca  Palatina  and  the  still  more  extensive  Bihlioteca  Ma- 
gliahechiana  (founded  by  Antonio  Magliahechi,  d.  1714).  The  li- 
brary (librarian,  Dr.  Sal.  Morpurgo)  contains  about  500,000  vols., 
20,000  MSS.,  400,000  autographs,  and  9000  drawings,  engravings, 
and  etchings  (incl.  many  by  Albrecht  Diirer).  There  are  also  several 
very  rare  early  books:  Cicero  ad  Familiares  (Venice,  1469);  Dante, 
by  Landino  (Florence,  1481;  in  a  handsome  binding  adorned  with 
niellos);  Piero  de'  Medici's  presentation  copy  of  the  Anthologia 
Greeca  ed.  Lascaris;  the  first  printed  Homer  (Florence,  1488);  etc. 

The  staircase  to  the  right  of  the  library  leads  to  the  State 
Archives  of  Tuscany  (Reale  Archivio  di  State),  founded  in  1582; 
it  occupies  200  rooms  and  includes  about  200,000  documents  and 
3-400,000  volumes.    Director,  Dr.  Dcmetrio  Marzi. 

c.  Prom  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  to  Santa  Croce  and 
the  Piazza  d'Azeglio.    The  National  Museum. 

Quitting  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  (p.  562)  we  follow  the  Via 
dei  Groudi  to  the  right,  which  leads  us  to  the  Piazza  San  Firenze 
(PI.  F,  5),  with  the  church  of  that  name.  No.  1,  on  the  "W.  side  of 
this  Piazza,  is  the  Palazzo  Gondi,  begun  about  1490  by  Giuliano 
da  Sangallo  and  remodelled  in  1874  by  Gius.  Poggi,  with  a  rustica 
fagade  tapering  towards  the  top  and  a  handsome  court.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  is  a  chimney-piece,  with  a  relief  by  Sangallo. 

Immediately  on  the  right  in  the  Via  del  Proconsolo  (PI.  F,  5), 
which  leads  hence  to  the  N.  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  rises  (No.  2) 
the  Gothic  Palazzo  del  Podesfd,  commonly  known  as  the  *Bargello 
(PI.  F,  5),  begun  in  1255  for  the  Capitano  del  Popolo  and  from 
1261  (?)  the  residence  of  the  Podesta,  or  chief  magistrate  of  Florence. 
The  building  was  repeatedly  damaged  by  riots,  fire  (1332),  and 
water  (1333)  during  the  14th  century.  From  1574  it  served  as  a 
prison  and  office  of  the  head  of  the  police  (Bargello).  The  oldest 
part  of  the  building,  next  the  Via  Proconsolo,  is  of  ashlar,  the 
upper  story  and  the  extension  towards  the  E.  (1333-45)  are  of 
l^nhewn  stone.  Between  1857  and  1865  the  im|)osin|^  structure  was 
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restored  by  Franc.  Mazzei  and  fitted  up  for  the  **National 
Museum  {Museo  Nazionale),  illustrative  of  the  mediseval  and 
modern  history  of  Italian  culture  and  art,  and  containing  admirable 
Renaissance  bronzes  and  marbles  (comp.  pp.  lii-lv).  Admission, 
see  p.  553;  no  catalogue.   Director,  Dr'.  Giov.  Poggi. 

The  two  front  rooms  of  the  Ground  Floor  contain  a  rich 
collection  of  weapons,  comprising  many  pieces  of  great  value  and 
beauty  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Medici.  In  the  Main  Room, 
to  the  right,  an  interesting  monster  cannon  in  bronze,  cast  in  1638 
hj  Cosimo  Cenni;  in  the  middle  cabinet  at  the  S.  end  of  the  room, 
wheel-lock  muskets  inlaid  with  ivory;  in  the  last  cabinet  on  the  left, 
helmet  and  shield  by  Gasparo  Mola  (17th  cent.).  The  adjoining 
room  in  the  tower  contains  armour  and  a  Turkish  saddle. 

We  then  enter  the  picturesque  *Court,  embellished  with  the 
armorial  bearings  of  former  Podesta's,  and  forming  with  its  massive 
colonnades  and  fine  flight  of  steps  (built  in  1345-67)  a  dignified 
and  eloquent  picture  of  the  spirit  of  the  14th  century.  The  walls 
under  the  colonnades  are  painted  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
different  quarters  of  the  town  (quartieri).  On  the  N.  side:  3.  Niccolo 
d'Arezzo,  St.  Luke  (1404),  5.  Piero  di  Giovanni  Tedesco,  St.  John 
(two  statues  from  Or  San  Michele,  p.  566).  On  the  E.  side:  9.  Giov. 
da  Bologna,  Architecture,  on  a  fine  pedestal  hj  Nice.  Tribolo; 
above  the  last  door,  Luca  della  Rnbbia,  Madonna  with  angels,  a 
terracotta  relief  from  the  Via  dell'  Agnolo.  On  the  S.  side:  no 
number,  Giov.  da  Bologna,  Oceanus,  a  colossal  statue  from  the 
Boboli  gardens;  15.  Vine.  Danfi,  Dying  Adonis;  16.  Giov.  da 
Bologna,  Virtue  triumphant  (1570). 

Opposite  the  tower-room  are  two  rooms  containing  sculptures. 
In  the  Vestlbule  are  architectural  fragments  and  inscriptions.  Also: 
Paolo  di  Maestro  Giovanni,  51.  Madonna,  SO.St.Peter,  52.St.Paul, 
three  statues  from  the  Porta  Romana  (1328);  67.  Romanesque  font 
from  Santa  Maria  Novella  (1302).  In  the  middle,  large  Roman- 
esque font  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lucca. 

Main  Room.  On  the  entrance-wall:  91,  137.  Benedetto  da  Ro- 
vezzano,  Two  marble  niches  from  the  Palazzo  Cepparello.  —  On 
the  left  wall:  *128  (revolving),  Michael  Angelo,  Drunken  Bacchus, 
a  youthful  work  of  masterly  modelling,  executed  at  Rome  for  lac. 
Galli  (1 497) ;  94, 95, 101 ,  104, 1 08.  Benedetto  da  Ruvezzano,  History 
of  St.  Giovanni  Gualbarti  (p.  655;  1505).  —  On  the  end-wall:  *111. 
Michael  Angelo,  Bust  of  Brutus,  unfinished  (for  the  reason  given 
in  the  inscription  alluding  to  the  suppression  of  liberty  at  Florence); 
112.  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano,  Chimney-piece  from  the  Pal.  Ros- 
selli  del  Turco  (p.  565).  —  On  the  right  wall :  117.  Pierino  da  Vinci 
(nephew  of  Leonardo),  Death  of  Count  Ugolino  (p.  519);  Michael 
Angelo,  *123.  Holy  Family,  an  unfinished  relief,  unique  among  his 
youthful  works  for  its  calm  beauty,  *224  (revolving).  Statue  of  David 
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(unfinished),  begun  in  1529  for  Baccio  Valori  (p.  542);  132.  Bart. 
Ammanati,  Leda  (after  Michael  Angelo). 

The  Staircase  ascends  to  the  — 

First  Floor.  The  loggia,  known  as  Verone,  contains  eight 
church  bells,  the  oldest  dating  from  1184.  —  On  the  right  is  the  — 

I.  Saloon  (Salone  Donatelliano) ,  containing  many  original 
sculptures  by  Donatello  and  casts  of  other  works  by  him  (comp. 
p.  liv).  In  the  centre,  Cast  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Gattamelata 
at  Padua  (p.  335).  In  front  of  it,  the  'Marzocco'  (p.  564).  The  other 
originals  are  by  the  back-wall:  in  a  niche,  **St.  George,  in  marble, 
a  chivalrous  figure  breathing  cheerful  and  courageous  youth,  posted 
firmly  and  defiantly,  with  a  huge  shield  and  simple  armour  (1416; 
brought  hither  from  Or  San  Michele,  p.  566,  in  1891);  to  the  left 
of  it,  David,  somewhat  ungainly  but  full  of  a  youthful  consciousness 
of  victory  (1416;  marble),  recalling  the  St.  George;  San  Giovannino 
{i.e.  the  Baptist  as  a  child),  an  alto-relief  in  sandstone;  to  the  right, 
marble  statue  of  the  Baptist  (ca.  1412),  a  pendant  to  the  Magdalen 
in  the  Baptistery  (p.  569);  Crucifixion,  a  relief  (partly  gilded).  In 
front,  to  the  left,  **David,  a  slender  and  youthful  figure  in  bronze, 
of  great  charm  and  noble  bearing  (ca.  1430?);  to  the  right,  Bronze 
figure  of  a  genius  (Attis)  trampling  on  a  snake  (the  so-called  'Amor'). 
Between  these:  Bronze  bust  of  a  young  patrician  (the  so-called  youth- 
ful Gattamelata);  coloured  *Terracotta  bust  of  Niccolo  da  Uzzano,  a 
masterly  and  strikingly  lifelike  work  (colouring  partly  restored. 

II.  Saloon  (dark):  valuable  tapestries  and  fabrics  on  the  walls. 

III.  Saloon:  *Carrand  Collection,  bequeathed  in  1888. 

'iJ^  Paintings  fid -16th  cent.).  On  the  entrance- wall:  4.  So-called  Car- 
rand  Blaster  (Peselln  ?),  Triptych,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  four  saints 
(ca.  1460);  27.  Dirk  Bouts,  Madonna;  34.  H.  van  der  Goes(?),  Madonna; 
38.  Hans  Baldnng  Grien,  Scene  from  the  Dance  of  Death ;  41.  French 
SiChonl,  Dintych,  Adoration  of  the  Child  and  Crucifixion  (l.'ith  cent.).  — 
"1st  Case,  Fine  hronze  statuettes:  217.  Bonncolsi(f),  Cybele(?);  221.  Vene- 
tian School  (16th  cent.),  Fortuna;  226.  Giov.  da  Bologna,  Architecture; 
also,  254,  258.  259.  Venetian  candelabra;  numerous  Renaissance  plaquettes 
(393.  Donatello,  Silenus  and  msenad,  an  allegory  of  spring,  the  so-called 
Patera  Martelli)  and  implements.  On  a  stand:  155.  Ivory  chess-board 
with  scenes  from  court-life  (Burgundian  ;  15th  cent.).  —  2nd  Case:  Limoges 
and  other  enamels,  ecclesiastical  articles,  table-cntlery,  etc.  —  3rd  Case, 
*Ivory  carvings  (2nd-17th  cent.):  24.  Bvzantine  diptych  (8th  cent.);  26. 
Byzantine  reliquary  (10th  cent.?);  80.  Norman-Moorish  panels  in  relief 
from  a  casket,  with  musicians,  dancers,  vintage,  hunting-scenes,  etc.,  from 
Sicily  (12th  cent.).  Not  in  a  case:  31.  French  ivory  fan  (flabellnm),  used 
for  keeping  off  flies  during  divine  service  (12th  cent.?).  —  4th  Case,  Me- 
dals, seals,  French  watches  (16 -17th  cent.),  enamels,  carved  gems,  and 
'Wood-carvings.  On  the  walls  are  tapestry,  majolica,  and  tiles.  —  Beneath 
a  coloured  relief  of  the  Madonna  with  a  worshipping  Podesta  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  — 

IV.  Saloon,  originally  a  chapel,  afterwards  (from  about  1630) 
a  prison  for  those  condemned  to  death,  adorned  with  sadly  damaged 
frescoes,  ascribed  to  Giotto  but  perhaps  executed  after  the  fire  XU 
1337  by  his  pupils  (restored  after  1840), 
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Opposite  us :  Paradise,  with  a  portrait  of  Dante  as  a  youth  (to  the 
rightj.  To  the  right  and  left,  below,  Madonna  and  iSt.  Jerome,  by  Bastiano 
Mainardi  (1490).  On  the  side-walls,  the  history  of  St.  Mary  of  Egpyt  and 
Mary  Magdalen.     Over  the  entrance,  the  Infernal  Regions. 

The  choir -stalls  date  from  1493.  In  the  centre  is  an  inlaid 
choir-desk  of  1498;  on  the  back-wall  is  the  alleged  death-mask  of 
Dante.  —  The  Side  Room,  to  the  right,  contains  specimens  of 
weaving  and  embroidery  and  handsome  ecclesiastical  vestments 
(Carrand  Collection). 

V.  Saloon.  In  front  are  beautiful  shields  and  weapons  (86. 
Sword,  Venetian  work  of  about  1500),  bequeathed  by  C.  Ressmann 
(1900),  the  statesman.  The  two  central  cases  contain  carvings  in 
ivory.  In  the  first  are  a  triptych  by  Baldassare  degli  Emhriachi 
(p.  192);  leaf  of  a  consular  diptych  of  Basilius  (541);  Byzantine 
reliquary;  crook  of  a  bishop's  staff  (14th  cent.);  statuette  of  the 
Madonna  (French;  15th  cent.).  Adjacent  on  the  left,  by  the  second 
window,  two  ivory  saddles  (Italian;  about  1400).  By  the  exit-wall, 
goldsmith's  work;  among  the  niellos  are  a  pax  (Crucifixion)  former- 
ly ascribed  to  Maso  Finiyuerra  and  one  by  M.  Gherardo,  the 
miniature-painter  (15th  cent.).  —  The  door  to  the  left  in  this  saloon 
leads  to  the  second  floor  (see  p.  594). 

VI.  Saloon:  Bronzes  of  the  15th  century.  Entrance-wall:  21. 
Lor.  Ghiber-ti,  Reliquary  of  SS.  Protus,  Hyacinthus,  and  Nemesius 
(1428);  19.  Bertoldo  {]^.  617),  Ancient  battle-scene  in  relief.  In 
the  case:  *280.  Ant.  Follaiuolo,  Hercules  and  Antseus  (below,  to 
the  left);  *87.  Donatello,  Dancing  angel  (replica  of  one  of  the  putti 
on  the  font  of  San  Giovanni  at  Siena);  382.  Riccio,  Rape  of  Europa; 
imitations  of  antique  and  Renaissance  statuettes.  —  Exit -wall: 
*12,  13.  Abraham's  Sacrifice  by  Lor.  Ghiberti  and  the  same  by 
Fil.  Brunelleschi,  the  earliest  Renaissance  sculptures,  produced  in 
their  competition  for  the  execution  of  the  N.  gate  of  the  Baptistery 
in  1402  (p.  569).  The  composition  of  Ghiberti  is  the  less  harmonious 
but  the  calmer  of  the  two;  its  figures  are  full  of  a  true  antique 
feeling  for  beauty,  while  in  Brunelleschi's  relief  the  principal  figures 
are  represented  in  violent  movement,  and  Isaac  is  besides  remark- 
ably ugly.  The  subordinate  figures,  including  the  ram,  are  also 
in  positions  of  over-strained  activity.  In  technical  execution  Ghibert  i 
is  superior.  14, 15.  Crucifixion  (relief)  and  a  small  Frieze  of  children 
with  Silenus,  by  Bertoldo ;  16.  Tomb-figure  of  Mariano  Sozzino,  a 
jurist  of  Siena  (1467),  by  Vecchietta.  —  Opposite,  cabinet  with  sta- 
tuettes of  the  school  of  Giov.  da  Bologna.  —  In  the  revolving 
case,  medals  and  plaquettes.  —  In  the  centre,  *22.  Andrea  Ver- 
rocchio,  David  (1476),  attractive  for  its  truth,  the  tender  handling 
of  the  youthful  limbs,  and  the  Leonardesque  head. 

VII.  Saloon:  Bronzes  of  the  16-17th  centuries.    Left  side:  23. 
Benvemito  Cellini,  Ganymede ;  37.  Daniele  da  Volterra,  Bust  of 
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Michael  Angelo;  two  cabinets  with  imitations  of  ancient  and  Ee- 
naissauce  statuettes  (in  Case  2,  Giov.  da  Bologna,  Hercules  and 
the  Erymanthian  boar,  etc.).  Between  them,  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
39.  Bust  of  Cosimo  I.  (1546),  38,  *40.  Models  in  bronze  and  in  wax 
(1545)  for  the  Perseus,  42.  Pedestal-relief  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda 
(comp.  p.  565).  —  45.  Elia  Candida,  ^Eolus,  the  wind-god;  Giov. 
da  Bologna,  47.  Galatea,  57.  ApoUo;  between  them,  *53.  Vine. 
Danti,  Bronze  door  with  allegorical  representations.  —  In  the 
desk-cases  by  the  window-wall,  admirable  Renaissance  plaquettes. 

—  In  the  centre,  Giov.  da  Bologna,  *11.  Eagle,  *79.  Turkey, 
*82.  Mercury,  a  bold  but  thoroughly  successful  work,  executed  in 
1564,  the  graceful  and  free  movement  of  the  figure  being  convincing 
and  attractive  in  spite  of  the  baroque  pedestal  (a  wind-god  with 
expanded  cheeks).  —  "We  return  to  the  V.  Saloon  and  ascend  to 
the  right  to  the  — 

Second  Floor.  I.  Room.  On  the  walls  are  numerous  glazed 
terracotta  reliefs  by  Luca,  Andrea,  and  Giovanni  della  Robhia, 
some  white  upon  a  blue  ground,  others  entirely  coloured.  On  the 
main  wall,  10.  Luca  della  Robbia,  So-called  Genoese  Madonna; 
on  the  end-wall  to  the  right,  21.  Luca  della  Robbia,  Adoration 
of  the  Child;  23.  Andrea  della  Robbia,  Same  subject,  in  a  beautiful 
frame.  The  desk-cases  contain  a  collection  of  seals.  —  II.  Rooiv 
(right).  Continuation  of  the  Della  Robbia  Works.  On  the  end-wall 
to  the  right,  *Luca  della  Robbia,  no  number.  Madonna,  from  Santa 
Maria  Nuova,  26.  Madonna,  28.  Madonna  with  the  apple,  29.  Ma- 
donna between  angels,  from  San  Pierino,  31.  Madonna  in  a  bower 
of  roses.  On  the  entrance-wall,  25.  Giov.  della  Robbia,  Large 
altar,  with  an  Adoration  of  the  Child  (1521);  Andrea  della  Robbia, 
76,74,71.  Three  Madonnas  (the  second  with  a  fine  sandstone  pedestal 
by  Franc,  di  Sinione),  75.  Bust  of  a  child.  On  the  opposite  wall, 
44.  Giov.  della  Robbia,  Relief  of  the  Madonna,  in  which  the  flesh 
parts  are  left  unglazed.  —  In  the  centre  are  a  collection  of  fine 
majolica  (chiefly  from  the  manufactories  of  Urbino,  Gubbio,  and 
Faenza)  and  articles  of  rock-crystal.  On  a  stand,  Goblet  with  paint- 
ing in  enamel  of  the  Triumph  of  Justice,  from  Murano  (15th  cent.). 

—  The  III.  Room  (tower -room)  contains  the  collection  of  Baron 
Giulio  Franchetti,  consisting  of  valuable  stuffs  dating  from  the 
6th  cent,  onwards,  partly  of  Sicilian  origin  (including  the  socalled 
sudarium  of  St.  Germain),  ecclesiastical  vestments,  etc.  —  "We  now 
return  to  Room  I  and  pass  into  the  — 

IV.  Room,  containing  terracotta  sculptures.  By  the  entrance- 
wall,  163.  Florentine  School  (Tassof),  John  the  Baptist  as  a  boy 
(16th  cent.);  168.  Michelozzo,  John  the  Baptist  as  a  boy;  no  num- 
ber, Florentine  School,  Statue  of  the  Madonna  (15th  cent.);  no' 
numbers,  Pietro  Francavilla,  Moses  and  Aaron,  sketches  in  terra- 
cotta for  the  statues  mentioned  on  p.  599,    On  the  right  wall,  no 
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numbers,  Florentine  School,  Painted  relief  of  the  Madonna  (15th 
cent.),  Andr.  Sansovino,  Painted  statuette  of  the  Madonna,  *Ver- 
rocchio,  Painted  relief  of  the  Madonna,  from  Santa  Maria  Nuova. 
In  the  centre:  165.  Verrocchio,  Bust  of  Piero,  son  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici;  161.  Ant.  Pollaiuolo,  Bust  of  a  young  warrior.  Then 
works  in  marble:  139.  Style  of  Orcagna,  Angel  with  a  musical 
instrument;  160.  Ant.  Bossellino,  Bust  of  Matteo  Palmieri  (1468); 
153.  Benedetto  da  Maiano,  Bust  of  Pietro  Mellini  (1474);  147. 
Ant.  Rossellino,  Bust  of  Franc.  Sassetti. 

V.  Room(1.):  Works  in  marble.  Left  side -wall,  Verrocchio, 
146.  Tomb  -  relief  of  Francesca  Pitti,  wife  of  Giov.  Tornabuoni 
(p.  624),  who  died  in  child-bed  (1477;  perhaps  executed  by  Franc, 
di  Simoiie),  *181.  Bust  of  a  young  woman,  with  a  nosegay,  *180. 
Madonna  in  relief;  191.  Ant.  Rossellino,  John  the  Baptist  as 
a  boy  (bust);  Luca  della  Eohhia,  *201.  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter, 
219.  St.  Peter's  Liberation,  two  unfinished  reliefs  (1438);  between 
them.  Ant.  Rossellino,  179.  John  the  Baptist  as  a  boy  (statue; 
1477),  214.  Bust  of  a  boy;  198.  Desiderio  da  Settiynano,  Bust  of 
a  girl.  —  Matteo  Civitali,  no  number.  Faith,  185.  Ecce  Homo; 
no  numbers,  Gian  Cristof.  Romano  (?),  Relief-portraits  of  Fran- 
cesco Sforza  and  Federigo  da  Montefeltro  (pp.  582,  583);  between 
them,  190.  Ant.  Rossellino,  Adoration  of  the  Child  (round  relief).  — 
Window-wall,  222.  Ben.  da  Maiano,  Relief  of  the  coronation  of 
an  emperor  (partly  restored  in  plaster).  —  By  the  entrance-wall, 
MtJio  da  Fiesole,  *234,  236.  Busts  of  Piero  (1453)  and  Giovanni 
di  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  235.  Bust  of  Rinaldo  della  Luna  (1461),  232. 
Relief  of  the  Madonna.  —  In  the  centre,  no  number,  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  Antique  torso  of  a  youthful  Apollo  restored  as  Ganymede; 
*225.  lac.  Sansovino,  Bacchus  (injured),  from  the  master's  early 
Florentine  period;  *227.  Lor.  Berriini,  Bust  of  CostanzaBuonarelli. 

From  the  IV.  Room  we  proceed  to  the  right  to  the  VI.  Room, 
which  contains  a  valuable  assortment  of  Renaissance  plaquettes  and 
of  medals  (15-19th  cent.).  By  the  rear-wall,  dies  for  coins.  On  the 
walls,  French  Gobelins  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Via  del  Proconsolo  is  the  church  of 
La  Badia  (PI.  F,  5),  originally  a  Benedictine  convent,  founded  by 
Willa,  the  mother  of  Margrave  Hugo  of  Tuscia  (p.  555).  The  church 
was  chiefly  erected  by  Segaloni  (1625),  who  left  nothing  of  the 
original  edifice  (built  in  1285  by  Arnolfo  di  Cambio?)  except  the 
termination  of  the  choir. 

The  main  portal  (almost  entirely  restored),  opposite  the  Bargello,  and 
the  two  chapels  in  the  adjoining  colonnade  (now  walled  up)  are  by  Bene- 
detto da  Roveszano  (1495).  Over  the  portal  is  a  terracotta  relief  by  Bene- 
detto Buglioni,  in  the  style  of  Andrea  della  Robbia.  A  chapel  on  the 
right  of  the   side -entrance  contains  a  good  painting  of  the  14th  century. 

Irtekioh  (entr.  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  the  colonnade).  Immediately 
to  the  right,  a  Madonna  and  saints  in  relief;  in  the  right  transept,  mon- 
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ument  of  Bernardo  Giugni  (d.  1466J ;  in  the  left  transept,  monument  (1481) 
of  the  Margrave  Hugo  (p.  595;  wronglj'  named  'of  Andeburg'  in  the  in- 
scription; anniversary  or  his  death  celebrated  on  Dec.  21st);  all  these  by 
Mino  da  Fiesole.  In  a  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  last,  *Madonna  attended 
by  a  company  of  angels,  appearing  to  St.  Bernard,  by  Filippino  Lippi 
(1480),  an  early  work  and  the  most  beautiful  painting  of  the  master.  Close 
by,  in  the  former  chapel  of  the  Giochi  and  Bastari  (locked),  are  fragments 
of  curious   frescoes   (14th  cent. ;    ascribed   by  Vasari  to  Buffahnaco)   re- 

? resenting  the  Scourging  of  Christ,  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  Death  of  Judas 
scariot,  and  Pilate  in  the  cell.  The  beautiful  wooden  ceiling  of  the  church 
is  by  Segaloni.  —  The  Cloisters  contain  remains  of  monuments  of  the 
mediaeval  noblesse  and  frescoes  of  the  15th  century.  —  The  grac&ful  Cam- 
panile (1330)  was  restored  in  1895. 

A  few  paces  farther  on,  opposite  the  Via  Dante  Alighieri  (p.  567), 
to  the  right  (No.  6),  is  the  Arte  del  Giudici  e  Notai,  the  old  guild- 
house  of  the  judges  and  notaries,  which  dates  from  the  15th  cent, 
but  was  modernized  in  1822. 

Close  by  (No.  10)  is  the  *Palazzo  Quaratesi  (PL  F,  5;  for- 
merly Pal.  Pazzi),  said  to  have  been  begun  by  Brunelleschi  in 
1445,  but  completed  in  1462-70  by  Giidiano  da  Maiano.  The 
court  is  handsome.  At  the  corner  ('Canto  deiPazzi')  are  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Pazzi  (p.  557).  Adjacent,  the  Palazzo  Nonfinito 
(PI.  F,  5;  now  the  telegraph -oiEce),  begun  in  the  late-Renaissance 
style  for  the  Strozzi  in  1592  by  Bern.  Biiontalenti.  The  upper 
story  is  said  to  have  been  added  by  Vine.  Scamozzi  (1602)  and 
the  court  to  have  been  extended  by  Luigi  Cigoli{?). 

Between  these  two  palaces  diverges  (E.)  the  quaint  Via  Borgo 
DEGLi  Albizzi,  in  which  are  several  other  interesting  mansions. 
No.  24  (left),  the  Palazzo  Pazzi  (PI.  F,  5),  rebuilt  after  1568  for 
Ramirez  de  Montalvo  by  Bart.  Ammanati,  has  handsome  windows 
and  well  preserved  graifito  decorations.  No.  18  (left),  the  Palazzo 
Altoviti  (PI.  F,  5),  formerly  the  Pal.  Valori,  is  adorned  with  the 
busts  of  celebrated  Florentines  ('I  Visacci',  i.e.  'the  caricatures'; 
1570).  The  Palazzo  Albizzi  (No.  12;  PI.  G,  5)  was  the  last  residence 
of  the  powerful  family  of  that  name  (p.  557).  The  Gothic  Palazzo 
Alessandri  (No.  15;  PI.  G,  5),  opposite,  dates  from  the  14th  cent., 
but  the  interior  was  altered  in  the  18th. 

In  the  Via  Ghibellina  (which  comes  from  the  Bargello),  a  little 
to  the  S.  of  the  Borgo  degli  Albizzi,  is  the  building  occupied  by 
the  Societd  Filarmonica  (No.  83),  which  contains  an  ancient  fresco 
(ascribed  to  Giottino)  from  the  chapel  of  the  mediaeval  debtors' 
prison  ('Le  Stinche'),  representing  the  'Expulsion  of  the  Duke  of 
Athens  (p.  556)  from  Florence  on  the  festival  of  St.  Anne,  1343' 
(interesting  also  on  account  of  the  view  it  contains  of  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio;  custodian  30  c).  —  A  few  paces  from  here,  in  the  little 
piazza  of  the  same  name,  stands  the  church  oi  San  Simone,  which 
contains  an  early-Florentine  fresco  (St.  Peter  enthroned;  1307)  and 
a  graceful  Gothic  ciborium  (1363;  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar). 

The  neighbouring  Via  Torta  and  Via  dei  Bentaccordi  and  the 
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partially  Gothic  Houses  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  dei  Periizzi 
(PI.  F,  6),  formerly  the  residence  of  the  commercial  family  of  that 
name  (p.  556),  still  show  the  curve  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre. 

In  the  spacious  Piazza  di  Saxta  Croce  (PI.  F,  G,  6),  which  was 
the  scene  of  tournaments  up  to  the  time  of  the  Medici,  rises  Dante's 
Monument,  in  marble,  by  Enrico  Pazzi,  unveiled  in  1865  on  the 
600th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  great  poet;  at  the  corners 
are  shield-bearing  lions  with  the  names  of  his  four  most  important 
works  after  the  Divina  Commedia:  the  Convito,  Vita  Nuova,  De 
Eloquentia  Vulgari,  De  Monarchia.  —  To  the  right  (No.  23)  is  the 
Palazzo  delVAntella,  formerly  thePa/.  CercAi(1620), with  a  facade 
decorated  with  frescoes  executed  within  the  short  space  of  27  days 
by  Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni  (p.  561)  and  twelve  other  masters.  To 
the  N.W.  (No.  1)  is  the  Palazzo  Set'ristori,  a  graceful  structure  of 
1469-74.    The  upper  story  overhangs  at  the  sides. 

The  Gothic  church  of  *Santa  Croce  /PI.  G,  6),  the  largest 
church  belonging  to  any  of  the  mendicant  orders,  was  begun  in 
1294,  from  a  design  by  Arnolfo  di  Cambio,  for  the  Franciscans, 
who  at  that  time  were  the  popular  favourites  among  the  monkish 
bodies.  It  was  completed  in  1442,  with  the  exception  of  the  un- 
attractive fagade,  which  was  executed  in  1857-63  hyNiccolo  Matas, 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Francis  Sloane  (d.  1871),  from  a  design  said 
to  be  by  Cronaca.    The  tower  has  been  well  restored. 

The  Interior,  consisting  of  a  nave  128  yds.  in  length,  21  yds. 
in  width,  and  56  ft.  in  height,  flanked  by  aisles  9  yds.  wide,  with 
a  transept  14^/2  yds.  in  width  and  an  open  roof,  rests  on  14  octagonal 
piers  placed  at  considerable  intervals,  and  produces  an  impressive 
effect,  enhanced  by  the  frescoes  of  Giotto  and  his  successors  (p.  559) 
Taddeo  Gaddi,  Giovanni  da  Milano,  Giottino,  Agnolo  Gaddi,  etc. 
(best  light  in  the  morning).  The  church  is  interesting  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  numerous  monuments  of  celebrated  Italians  of  ancient 
and  modern  times.  The  baroque  altars  were  erected  by  Vasari  in 
1566,  by  order  of  Cosinio  I. 

Ektrance  "Wall.  Over  the  central  door  is  a  window  with  fine  stained 
glass  (Descent  from  the  Cross)  from  drawings  ascribed  to  L.  Ghiberti. 

Right  Aisle.  Beyond  the  first  altar,  Tomb  of  Michael  Angelo  (d.  at 
Rome,  1564),  erected  in  1570  from  VasarVa  design,  the  bust  by  Battista 
Lorenzi,  the  fine  figure  of  Architecture  (on  the  right)  by  Giovanni  dalV 
Opera  (p.  571),  Painting  and  Sculpture  by  Lorenzi  and  Valerio  Cioli.  — 
On  the  pillar  opposite,  the  so-called  'Madonna  del  Latte',  a  relief  by  Ant. 
RosseUino.  —  Beyond  the  second  altar,  Monument  to  Dante  (interred  at 
Ravenna,  p.  496),  with  the  inscription  'Onorate  I'altissimo  poeta!',  by  Ste- 
fano  Ricci  (1829).  —  Tomb  of  Alfleri  (d.  1803;  p.  61),  by  C'anova  (erected 
at  the  expense  of  the  Countess  of  Albany;  comp.  p.  585).  —  *Marble 
Pulpit,  by  the  pillar  to  the  left,  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano  (ca.  1475),  with 
beautiful  ornamentation  and  five  reliefs  representing  the  Confirmation  of 
the  Franciscan  Order,  the  Burning  of  the  books,  the  'Stigmata',  the  Death 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  Execution  of  brothers  of  the  Order;  below 
are  statuettes  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Fortitude,  and  Justice.  —Machiavelli 
d.  1527),  by  Innocenzo  Spinazzi,  erected  in  1787,  with  inscription,  'Tanto 
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nomini  nullum  par  elogium'.  —  Lanzi  (d.  1810),  the  writer  on  art.  —  Ad- 
jacent are  a  fresco  by  Dom.Veneziano,  representing  John  the  Baptist  and 
St.  Francis,  and  an  *Annunciation ,  a  sandstone  relief  by  Donatella  (ca. 
1425-30);  above,  four  charming  putti.  —  *Monument  of  the  statesman 
Leonardo  Bruni  (d.  ViAi),  surnamed  Aretino  from  his  birthplace,  by  Bern. 
Rossellino,  one  of  the  first  of  the  large  Renaissance  tombs.  The  figure 
of  the  deceased  upon  the  bier  supported  by  eagles  is  especially  fine.  Ad- 
jacent, the  remains  of  frescoes  representing  a  'Trionfo  della  Morte',  prob- 
ably by  Orcayna,  were  discovered  in  1911.  — •  Tomb  of  Gioachino  Rossini, 
the  composer  (b.  at  Pesaro,  1792;  d.  in  Paris,  1868). 

Right  Transept.  —  The  Chapel  of  the  Castellani  or  del  Santo 
Sacramento  (1st  on  the  right)  is  adorned  with  frescoes  (much  injured), 
on  the  right  from  the  lives  of  St.  Nicholas  and  John  the  Baptist,  on  the 
left  from  those  of  St.  John  and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  by  Agnolo  Gaddi 
(ca.  1380-90);  on  the  left,  the  monument  of  the  Countess  of  Albany  (d.  1824; 
p.  585),  by  Luigi  Giovannoszi,  the  two  angels  and  the  bas-relief  (Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity)  by  Emilio  Santarelli.  —  Farther  on,  Cappella  Baron- 
OELLi,  now  Gingni.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  a  Gothic  monument 
of  1327.  The  chapel  is  decorated  (left  side)  with  frescoes  from  the  life  of 
the  Virgin,  the  principal  work  of  Taddeo  Gaddi  (1332-88). 

The  door  of  the  corridor  leading  to  the  sacristy  is  next  reached.  The 
Saoristt  (entrance  by  the  first  door  to  the  left)  contains  *Cabinets  and 
doors  with  fine  intarsia  work  by  Giov.  di  Michele  (1440-50).  On  the  wall 
to  the  left  is  a  terracotta  bust  of  Christ  praying,  by  Andrea  della  Robbia. 
On  the  wall  to  the  right  are  frescoes  of  scenes  from  the  Passion,  by  Niccold 
di  Pietro  Gerini  (ca.  1400);  missals  with  ancient  miniatures.  —  The 
Cappella  Rinuccini  (separated  from  the  sacristy  by  a  beautiful  railing) 
is  adorned  with  *Frescoes  (scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary  Magdalen  and  the 
Virgin)  by  Giovanni  da  Milano  (1365).  —  At  the  end  of  the  corridor  is 
the  Cappella  dei  Medioi,  erected  about  1434  by  Michelozzo  for  Cosimo 
the  Eider  (unlocked  by  the  sacristan;  25-30  c).  By  the  right  wall  are  a 
marble  ciborium,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  and  a  relief  of  the  Madonna,  of 
the  School  of  DonateUo.  Above  the  door,  Christ  with  two  angels,  on  the 
left  wall.  Madonna  (after  Verrocohio),  and  *Madonna  enthroned  with  saints 
above  the  altar,  all  terracotta  reliefs  of  the  School  of  the  Robbia.  On  the 
left  wall  is  also  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Giotto  ('opus  magistri 
Jocti'):  —  Note  the  calm  kindliness,  the  tender  solicitude  in  the  action 
of  the  Saviour,  the  deep  humility  in  the  attitude  and  expression  of  the 
slender  Virgin  ....  Let  the  student  mark  also  how  admirably  the  idea 
of  a  heavenly  choir  is  rendered;  how  intent  the  choristers  on  their  canticles, 
the  players  on  their  melody,  how  quiet,  yet  how  full  of  purpose,  how 
characteristic  and  expressive  are  the  faces ;  how  appropriate  the  grave  in- 
tentness  and  tender  sentiment  of  some  angels ;  how  correct  the  action 
and  movements  of  other;  how  grave  yet  how  ardent  are  the  saints,  how 
admirably  balanced  the  groups  (C.  &  C). 

Chapels  by  the  E.  Wall.  In  the  1st  Chapel  on  the  right  are  damaged 
frescoes  of  the  School  of  Giotto,  representing  the  Contest  of  the  Archangel 
Michael.  —  The  3rd  Chapel  belongs  to  the  Bonaparte  family;  monument 
(1.)  of  Carlotta  Bonaparte  (d.  1839)  and  (r.)  that  of  Julia  Clary-Bonaparte 
(d.  1845),  by  Lor.  BartoUni. 

We  now  come  to  the  cliapels  of  the  Peruzzi  and  the  Bardi  families 
(p.  556),  containing  Giotto's  **Principal  paintings,  the  work  of  his  ripest 
years,  full  of  intellectual  life  and  unadulterated  truthfulness,  and  wholly 
free  from  superfluity  or  exaggeration.  These  fine  works  were  discovered 
by  G.  Bianchi  in  1853  and  have  been  extensively  restored.  In  the  Cap- 
pella Peruzzi  Giotto  has  portrayed  the  life  of  the  two  St.  Johns:  (to  the 
left,  beginning  at  the  top)  Zacharias  at  the  altar,  *Nativity  of  the  Baptist 
(with  a  very  fine  figure  of  Elizabeth),  *Daucing  of  the  Daughter  of  Hero- 
dias ;  (on  the  right)  Vision  of  the  Evangelist  in  Patmos,  from  the  Apo- 
calypse, Resuscitation  of  Drusiana,  and  *Ascension  of  the  Evangelist, 
whose  tomb  his  disciples  find  empty.  —  In  the  Cappella  Babdi  (the  next), 
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■which  Kiiskin  calls  'the  most  interesting  and  perfect  little  Gothic  chapel 
in  all  Italy',  Giotto  depicts  scenes  from  the  lite  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi : 
(to  the  right,  above]  Confirmation  of  the  rules  of  his  order,  St.  Francis 
before  the  Sultan  challenging  the  Magi  to  the  ordeal  of  fire,  St.  Francis 
blessing  Assisi  on  his  death-bed,  and  St.  Francis  appearing  in  a  vision  to 
the  Bishop  of  Assisi;  (on  the  left]  St.  Francis  flees  from  his  father's 
house.  He  appears  to  St.  Anthony  at  Aries,  and  his  *Burial  (a  master- 
piece, distinguished  by  variety  of  character  and  harmony  of  composition). 
On  the  ceiling  are  figures  representing  Poverty,  Chastity,  and  Obedience, 
the  three  chief  virtues  of  the  order,  and  the  saint  in  glory.  The  vaultings 
above  the  windows  are  embellished  with  the  figures  of  saints,  including  the 
attractive  form  of  St.  Clara.  For  a  farther  discussion  of  the  frescoes  in 
this  chapel  see  Muskin's  'Mornings  in  Florence'. 

The  Choir  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Agnolo  Gaddi  (ca.  1380),  from 
the  legend  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross;  on  the  ceiling  the  Evangelists 
and  saints. 

In  the  4th  Chapel  (Cappella  dei  Pucci),  adjoining  the  choir  on  the  left: 
Martyrdom  of  SS.  Lawrence  and  Stephen,  frescoes  by  Bernardo  Daddi 
(1324);  over  the  altar.  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints,  a  coloured  relief 
in  terracotta,  by  Giovanni  della  Robbia.  —  The  5th  Chapel  (San  Sil- 
vestro)  contains  frescoes  by  Giottino  (ca.  1368),  Conversion  of  the  Emp. 
Constantine  and  Miracles  of  St.  Sylvester;  on  the  N.  wall,  above  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Uberto  de'  Bardi,  Christ  as  Judge  (retouched),  with  the  deceased 
kneeling  before  him;  to  the  right,  Fresco  of  the  Entombment. 

Left  Transept.  The  Cappella  Niccolini,  built  by  Giov.  Ant.  Dosio, 
contains  statues  of  Moses  and  Aaron  by  Pietro  Francavilla.  —  At  the 
corner  of  the  transept  and  left  aisle  is  the  monument  of  the  composer 
L.  Cherubini  (b.  at  Florence  1760,  d.  1842);  in  front,  in  the  left  aisle,  is 
the  tomb  of  the  Florentine  engraver  Ratfaello  Morghen  (1758-1833).  On  the 
opposite  pillar  the  monument  of  the  architect  Leon  Battista  Alberti  (1405-72), 
a  marble  group  by  Bartolini  (unfinished). 

Left  Aisle.  *Monument  of  Carlo  Marsuppini  (d.  1455),  secretary  of 
state,  by  Desiderio  da  Settig)iano,  surpassing  the  tomb  of  his  predecessor 
Bruni  (p.  598)  in  wealth  of  ornament  (cast  in  South  Kensington  Museum). 
Monument  to  Donatello,  by  Urbano  Lucchesi.  Near  the  entrance,  mon- 
ument to  Galileo  Galilei  (p.  512),  by  G.  B.  Foggini.  Adjacent,  fragments 
of  frescoes  (Crucifixion,  etc.)  of  the  School  of  Giotto.  —  On  the  entrance- 
wall  is  the  monument  of  the  savant  Gino  Capponi  (1792-1876).  —  In  the 
middle  of  the  nave,  near  the  choir,  the  marble  tomb  of  John  Catrick, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  died  at  Florence  in  1419  when  on  an  embassy  from 
King  Henry  V.  to  Pope  Martin  V. 

The  First  Cloisters,  erected  by  Arnolfo  di  Cambio,  are  now 
entered  from  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Croce,  through  a  gate  to  the  right 
of  the  church.  Above  th*  door  is  a  fresco  of  the  *Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  of  the  School  of  Giotto  (discovered  in  1911).  The  cloisters 
contain  the  tomb  of  Gastone  della  Torre,  patriarch  of  Aquileia  (d. 
at  Florence  in  1317),  old  monuments  of  the  Alamanni,  Pazzi,  and 
other  families,  numerous  coats-of-arms,  and  modern  tombs. 

Opposite  the  entrance  from  the  Piazza  is  the  *Cappella  dei 
Pazzi  (p.  557),  one  of  the  first  creations  of  modern  architecture, 
erected  by  Brunelleschi  about  1430  and  restored  in  1899-1900 
(adm.,  see  p.  553).  The  vestibule  has  a  barrel-vaulted  roof,  sup- 
ported by  columns,  once  connected  by  a  parapet,  and  interrupted  in 
the  middle  by  an  arch  and  cupola  adorned  with  glazed  and  coloured 
lacunars.  In  front  is  a  charming  frieze  of  angelic  heads  by  Dona- 
tello and  Desiderio  da  Settignano.    The  interior,  roofed  with  a 
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flat  dome,  forms  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  principle  of 
architectural  centralization,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Renais- 
sance. The  terracottas  of  the  spandrels,  representing  the  four  *Evan- 
gelists  and  twelve  Apostles  (below),  are  by  Luca  della  Rohbia. 

The  old  refectory  of  the  Franciscan  convent,  on  the  entrance-side  of 
the  cloisters,  contains  the  Museo  dell'  Opera  di  Santa  Croce  (adm., 
see  p.  553).  On  the  rear-wall  is  a  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper,  probably  by 
Taddeo  Gaddi;  above,  the  Crucifixion,  with  a  genealogical  tree  of  the 
Franciscans  and  the  legend  of  SS.  Francis  and  Louis  of  Toulouse  by  an 
inferior  hand.  On  the  side-walls  :  two  Crucifixions  of  the  School  of  Giotto  ; 
a  bronze  figure  of  *St.  Louis,  by  Donatello  (1423 ;  with  remains  of  gilding), 
recalling  the  St.  George  (p.  592;  in  a  recess  on  the  bishop's  staff  are  three 
humorous  putti) ;  relief  of  the  Maries  at  the  Tomb,  by  a  Florentine  follower 
of  Nice.  Fisano  (p.  513).  On  the  end-wall  to  the  left,  a  Crucifixion  (fresco) 
by  Michele  Ghirlandaio,  formerly  on  tlie  Porta  San  Gallo.  —  The  adjoin- 
ing winter  refectory  contains  the  Miracle  of  St.  Francis  (multiplication  of 
the  loaves),  a  fresco  by  Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni. 

The  Second  Cloisters,  by  Brunelleschi,  one  of  the  finest  colon- 
naded courts  of  the  early  Renaissance,  are  entered  from  the  Corso 
dei  Tintori  (fee). 

Leaving  the  Piazza  Santa  Croce,  we  proceed  to  the  S.W.  through  the 
Via  dei  Benci,  at  the  end  of  which,  on  the  right,  No.  1,  is  the  Palazzo 
Alberti  (once  the  residence  of  Leon  Batt.  Alberti;  restored  in  1850),  and 
reach  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie  (see  p.  641). 

From  the  N.E.  side  of  Santa  Croce,  the  Via  delle  Pinzochere 
leads  to  the  Via  Ghibellina  (p.  596),  No.  64  in  which,  at  the  corner 
of  the  Via  Buonarroti,  is  the  Casa  Buonarroti  (PI.  Gr,  6),  purchased 
by  Michael  Angelo  for  his  nephew  Leonardo.  The  building  contains 
the  Galleria  Buonarroti,  a  collection  of  memorials  of  Michael 
Angelo  founded  in  1620  by  Leonardo's  son,  the  poet  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarroti  the  Younger;  to  this  two  other  collections  have  been 
added  since  1909,  the  Museo  del  Risorgimento  (p.  176;  on  the 
groundfloor;  adm.  Thurs.  10-4,  Sun.  10-1)  and  the  Museo  Storico- 
Topografico  Fiorentino. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  Galleria  Buonarroti  (adm.,  see  p.  553; 
catalogue  out  of  print).  —  Room  I.  16.  Venetian  School  (copy  after  an 
early  work  by  Titian?),  Love-scene;  *12.  Battle  of  the  Lapithse  and  Cen- 
taurs, in  relief,  an  early  work  by  Michael  Angelo  (ca.  1492),  whose  delight 
in  bold  movements,  defiant  attitudes,  and  the  representation  of  vehement 
passion  is  already  apparent.  Opposite,  1,  2.  Portraits  of  Michael  Angelo, 
by  Giul.  Bugiardini  and  hy  Marcello  Venusti;  5.  Carrand  Master  (f.  592), 
Predella  representing  the  Legend  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari.  —  To  the  left  is 
Room  II,  -with  *DT^wiDgshy  MicJiael  Aiigelo.  On  the  walls,  architectural 
sketches.  The  best  drawings  in  the  upper  frames  are:  by  the  entrance, 
to  the  left,  Head  looking  down,  in  red  chalk;  in  frame  9,  First  design 
for  the  faf ade  of  San  Lorenzo  (p.  619) ;  12,  13.  Studies  for  the  Last  Judg- 
ment in  the  Sistinc  Chapel;  *15.  Madonna  (partly  executed  in  colours).  — 
We  return  through  Room  I  to  Room  III.  By  the  window-wall:  20.  Ant. 
Novelli,  Statue  of  Michael  Angelo  in  a  sitting  posture  (1620) ;  also,  scenes 
from  the  great  master's  life,  and  on  the  ceiling  similar  scenes  and  alle- 
gories by  lac.  da  Empoli,  Crist.  Allori,  Franc.  Furini,  and  other  artists 
(1620).  Exit-wall :  Madonna  and  saints,  for  which  Michael  Angelo  is  said 
to  have  drawn  the  design.  —  Room  IV.  Family  pictures,  etc.  —  Room  V 
(chapel).  To  the  left,  *72.  Madonna  on  the  Steps,  a  bas-relief  in  marble, 
another  early  work  of  Michael  Angelo  (ca.  1492).    'In  the  Madonna  on  the 
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Steps  the  traces  of  his  apprenticeship  are  still  very  evident.  The  digni- 
fied figure  of  the  Madonna,  who  is  nursing  the  Child,  the  flowing  drapery, 
and  the  corporeal  forms  recall  the  powerful  women  of  Domenico  G-hirlan- 
daio ;  while  the  technical  execution,  with  the  outlines  fading  into  the 
hackground  and  the  gentle  raising  of  the  inner  planes,  suggests  the  in- 
fluence of  Donatello'  (Springer).  Opposite,  79.  Daniele  da  Volterra  (not 
Giov.  da  Bologna).,  Bronze  hust  of  Michael  Angelo.  —  Room  VI.  MSS.  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  clay  models  and  autographs  of  the  master  Cto  the 
left  1,  and  to  the  right  10,  *Models  in  terracotta  and  wax  of  the  David, 
p.  614).  —  Room  VII  contains  majolicas. 

From  Room  I  we  proceed  along  a  corridor  to  the  Museo  Storico- 
Topografico  Fiorentino  (catalogue  50  c).  —  Rooms  I  &  II.  Plans  and 
general  views  of  Florence,  of  various  dates.  —  Room  III.  Views  of  the 
walls  and  gates  of  the  town.  —  Room  IV.  The  Arno  and  its  bridges.  — 
The  rest  of  the  collection  is  on  the  second  floor  and  includes  old  views 
of  streets,  squares,  towers,  private  houses,  and  churches,  representations 
of  festivals  and  historical  events,  and  views  of  the  environs. 

From  this  point  the  Yia  dei  Macci  leads  to  the  N.E.  to  the 
piazza  and  the  church  of  Sant'  Ambrogio  (PI.  H,  6).  Simple 
inscriptions  on  the  pavement  of  the  church  indicate  the  graves  of 
Cronaca  (right),  Andr.  Verrocchio,  and  Mino  da  Fiesole  (left).  In 
the  Cappella  del  Miracolo,  to  the  left  in  the  choir,  are  a  Tabernacle 
by  Mino  da  Fiesole  (1481)  and  a  large  fresco  of  the  Transubstan- 
tiation  miracle  at  Sant'  Ambrogio  in  1229,  the  chief  work  of  Cos. 
Mosselli  (li86;  the  sacristan  turns  on  the  electric  light  if  requested, 
fee  30-50  c).  —  The  Borgo  la  Croce,  beside  the  church,  leads  to 
the  Piazza  Beccaria  and  the  Porta  alia  Croce  (PI.  I,  6),  dating 
from  1284  and  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Michele  Ghirlandaio. 

The  Via  Giosue  Carducci ,  on  the  left  side  of  which  is  a  Syna- 
f/ogue  (Temjno  Israelitico ;  PI.  H,  5),  leads  to  the  Piazza  d'Azeglio 
(PL  H,  I,  5;  tramway  No.  6,  see  p.  549),  with  its  *Gardens.  —  For 
the  neighbouring  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi 
and  the  Archasological  Museum,  see  pp.  609,  603. 

From  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Piazza  d'Azeglio  the  sliort  Via  Alfieri 
leads  to  the  Piazzale  Donatello,  in  which  is  the  old  Protestant  Cemeteri/ 
(Cimitero  degli  Inglesi  or  Cimitero  Svizsero ;  PI.  I,  4),  opened  in  1828 
and  containing  the  graves  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Browning,  W.  S.  Landor,  Arthur 
Clongh,  and  Theodore  Parker;  also  the  tomb  of  Mrs.  Duveneck,  with  a 
beautiful  recumbent  figure  by  Frank  Duveneck.  The  Viale  Principe 
Amedeo,  mentioned  on  p.  618,  runs  hence  to  the  N. 

d.  From  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  to  the  Piazza  dell'An- 
nunziata.   Archaeological  Museum. 

Leaving  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  (p.  568)  by  the  Via  dei  Servi 
(PI.  F,  G,  4)  we  pass  the  Palazzo  Fiaschi  (No.  10),  on  the  right  (fine 
windows  on  the  groundfloor),  and  the  Palazzo  Buturlin  (PI.  G,  4; 
formerly  Pal.  Niccolini),  on  the  left  (No.  15),  with  its  handsome 
court  and  modern  painting.  The  former  was  erected  by  B.  Am- 
manati(?),  the  latter  by  Domenico,  son  of  Baccio  d'Agnolo.  We  then 
reach  the  Piazza  dell'  Annunziata  to  the  N.E. 

The  large  block  of  buildings  in  the  adjacent  Via  dei  Pucci  i§ 
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the  Palazzo  Pucci  (PI.  F,  4),  dating  from  the  15th  cent,  but  partly 
rehnilt  by  Bart.  Ammanati  and  Paolo  Falconieri  (ca.  1700). 

In  the  Via  degli  Alfani,  to  the  right,  a  little  short  of  the  piazza, 
rises  the  former  Camaldulensian  convent  of  Santa  Maria  degli 
Angioli  (PI.  Gr,  4;  right),  founded  in  1295,  with  an  unfinished  octa- 
gonal oratory  with  niches,  by  Brunelleschi.  —  Opposite  (No.  50) 
is  the  Palazzo  Giugni,  built  by  Ammanati  in  1560,  with  a  fine 
portal  and  court. 

At  the  left  corner  of  the  Piazza  dell' Annunziata  (PI.  G,  3,  4) 
is  (No.  1)  the  Palazzo  Grifoni  (PL  Gr,  4;  formerly  Pal.  Riccardi- 
Mannelli),  a  brick  edifice  with  ornamentation  in  Fiesole  stone, 
erected  by  Bern.  Buontalenti  (ca.  1557).  —  The  piazza  is  embellished 
with  two  baroque  fountains,  hy  Piefro  Tacca  (1629),  and  the  bronze 
Equestrian  Statue  of  Grand- Duke  Ferdinand  I.,  by  Griovanni 
da  Bologna  (his  last  but  not  his  best  work),  cast  in  1608.  The 
pedestal  was  adorned  in  1640. 

On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  piazza  rises  the  Spedale  degli  Inno- 
centi,  or  Fovndlinfi Hospital (P\.  G,  4;  adm.  on  week-days  1-6  p.m.), 
the  initial  work  of  Renaissance  architecture,  begun  in  1419 (?)  by 
Brunelleschi,  continued  after  1427  by  his  pupil  Francesco  della 
Luna,  and  completed  in  1451,  at  the  expense  of  the  guild  of  silk 
weavers.  The  medallions  with  charming  *Infants  in  swaddling 
clothes,  between  the  arches,  are  by  Andrea  della  Rohhia.  To  the 
left  in  the  court,  over  the  door  leading  to  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  degli  Inxocenti,  is  a  good  Annunciation  by  Andrea  della 
Rohhia.  The  interior  contains  an  altar-piece  (covered),  the  *Ado- 
ration  of  the  Magi,  hj  Domenico  Ghirlandaio  (1488).  On  the  right 
side  of  the  court  is  a  small  picture-gallery  (paintings  by  Piero 
di  Cosimo,  etc. ;  Relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Luca  della  Robbia).  — 
Opposite  the  Spedale  is  the  hall  of  the *S'e?'t'zrf?il/arm  brotherhood, 
erected  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Elder  and  Baccio  d'Agnolo(1518). 

The  church  of  the  *Santissiina  Annunziata  (PL  G,  H,  3), 
on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  piazza,  was  founded  in  1250  on  the  site  of 
the  Romanesque  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  and  was 
enlarged  and  redecorated  by  Michelozzo  (1444-60)  and  others.  Mi- 
chelozzo's  handsome  portico  was  rebuilt  by  Caccini  in  1601.  The 
first  door  on  the  left  leads  to  the  old  Servite  monastery  and  the 
cloisters,  that  in  the  centre  to  the  church,  that  on  the  right  to  the 
chapel  of  the  Pucci,  founded  in  1300  and  restored  in  1615  '.^^ 

The  Anteriou  Court  contains,  in  addition  to  tlie  oelelirated  *rrescoe3 
hy  AndrefJ  deJ  Sarin  and  Iiis  nontpinporarie.s,  two  older  frescoes  :  Adoration 
of  the  Slienhc-ds.  by  AIpkho  linJdovinetM  C14fi0;  to  the  left  of  the  clnirch 
door),  and  Investiture  of  Filippn  Benizzi.  founder  of  the  order,  hy  Cosimo 
Rnggelli  (1176).  Then  to  tlic  left  follow  five  early  works  hy  Andrea  del 
Sarfo  fca.1510):  San  Filippo  clothiner  the  sick  fhpside  it.  bust  of  Andrea,  by 
G.  Caccini):  Gamblers  struck  by  lierbtnin?  while  mocking  S.  Filippo :  Cure 
of  a  possessed  woman;  Dead  man  raised  to  life  by  the  corpse  of  S.  Filippo; 
Boy  healed  by  the  saint's  robe,    'Carried  away  by  his  feeling  for  harmony 
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of  colour,  and  charmed  whenever  he  could  realize  a  vague  and  vaporous 
twilight  of  tone  (see  especially  the  Death  of  the  Saint),  Andrea  was  uu- 
ahle  to  combine  that  appearance  with  absolute  neutral  contrasts  ....  but 
the  balance  was  almost  restored  by  the  facility  with  which  he  obtained 
transparence,  gay  colours,  and  smoothness  in  the  melting  of  tints  into 
each  other'  (C.  (fc  C).  Del  Sarto  appears  as  a  finished  master  in  the  frescoes 
on  the  other  side:  Arrival  of  the  Magi,  executed  with  a  still  more  running 
hand  (than  the  following)  but  with  less  chastened  sentiment,  the  figures 
characterised  by  a  self-confident  swing  (C.  <£•  C),  and  the  **Nativity  of 
Mary,  painted  in  1514  'on  the  highest  level  ever  reached  in  fresco'.  In 
the  right  foreground  of  the  former,  facing  the  spectator,  is  a  portrait  of 
lac.  Sansovino ,  wliile  the  painter  himself  is  shown  pointing  towards  the 
front.  The  dignified  woman  in  the  centre  of  the  other  fresco  is  Lucrezia 
del  Fede,  A.  del  Sarto's  wife.  The  remaining  frescoes  are  by  Del  Sarto's 
contemporaries  and  pupils:  Franciabif/io,  Nuptials  of  Mary  (1513),  damag- 
ed by  the  painter  himself  in  his  choler  at  its  premature  uncovering  by 
some  of  the  monks;  Pontormo,  *Visitation  (1516;  his  best  work);  Rosso 
Fiorentino,  Assumption  (1517). 

In  the  Interior  the  ceiling  is  decorated  in  the  baroque  style  by  Ciro 
Ferri  (1670).  To  the  left,  before  the  1st  chapel,  under  a  kind  of  canopy 
of  later  date,  is  the  Cappella  della  Verqine  Annuyiziata,  erected  in  1448-52 
by  Pagno  di  Lapo  Portigiani  from  Michelozzn''s  design  and  afterwards 
sumptuously  decorated  by  the  Medici ;  it  contains  a  'miraculous'  picture 
of  the  Virgin,  a  fresco  of  the  14th  century.  —  3rd  Chapel :  Copy  of  Michael 
Angela's  Last  Judgment  (behind  it  a  fresco  by  Andr.  del  C'astagnn,  St. 
Jerome)  and  frescoes  by  Al.  Allori ;  Head  of  Christ,  by  A.  del  Sarto. 
5th  Chapel:  Pietrn  Periigino ,  Assumption.  —  The  large  Rotunda  op 
THE  Choir  is  peculiar,  though  its  effect  has  been  marred  by  the  later 
baroque  decorations.  It  was  begun  in  1451  by  Michelnsso  and  completed 
in  1470-76  from  designs  by  Leon  Battista  Alherti.  To  the  left  at  the 
entrance  is  the  monument  of  Angelo  Marzi  -  Medici ,  by  Francesco  da 
Sangallo  (1546).  In  the  3rd  chapel  is  a  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints, 
by  Periigino  (injured).  The  5th  chapel  contains  a  crucifix  and  six  reliefs 
by  Giovanni  da  Bologna   and  his  pupils  ,   with  the  tomb  of  the  former. 

A  door  in  the  left  transept  leads  to  the  Cloisters.  Adjoining  this 
door,  on  the  outside,  opposite  the  entrance  from  the  street,  is  a  *Fresco 
by  Andrea  del  Snrto,  the  Madonna  del  Sacco  (1525),  remarkable  for  the 
calm  and  dignified  composition  and  the  beauty  of  the  colouring,  which 
is  still  discernible  in  spite  of  its  damaged  condition.  On  the  same  side 
is  tlie  chapel  of  the  guild  of  painters  (Cappella  dci  Pittori  or  di  San  Luca; 
closed),  containing  a  crucifix  by  Ant.  da  Sangallo  (1514),  statues  of  Moses, 
David,  and  Paul  by  3Iontorso'U  (1536),  a  fine  fresco  of  the  Madonna  and 
saints  by  Pontormo  (an  early  work),  and  the  tomb  of  Benvcnuto  Cellini 
(p.  561).  Farther  on  in  the  cloisters  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Guglielmo 
Amerighi,  by  an  early  Florentine  artist,  in  the  style  of  Niccolo  Pisano 
(p.  513).  — -  In  the  Second  Cloisters  (opened  by  the  sacristan),  to  the  left, 
is  an  admirable  terracotta  statue  of  John  the  Baptist,  by  Micheloszo. 

The  Via  della  Sapienza  leads  hence  to  the  Piazza  San  Marco 
(see  p.  611). 

In  the  Palazzo  della  Croceffa  (PI.  H,  4),  Via  della  Colonna  26, 
a  stragglinp:  building  erected  in  1620,  are  the  *Museo  Archeo- 
logico  and  the  Collection  of  Tapestry  (director,  A.  Milani ; 
adm.,  see  p.  553).  Most  of  the  objects  have  explanatory  labels. 
Old  catalogue  for  the  Egyptian  Museum,  by  Schiaparelli,  in  the 
second  room;  comp.  also  'II  Mnseo  Topografico  d'Etruria',  by 
A.  Milani  (1898). 

On  the  Ground  Floor  is  the  Etruscan  Topographical  Museum, 
formed  in  1897,  —  Rooms  I-IV.    Tombs  of  Vetulohia.    Room  I.  Tombs 
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of  the  earliest  period  (8 -7th  cent.  B.C.),  usually  containing  incinerated 
bodies  in  large  one -handled  urns,  with  a  stone  as  the  cover  (by  the  left 
wall  and  in  the  garden).  Also,  tombs  with  skeletons  (e.g.  by  the  entrance- 
wall,  below  the  plan  of  Vetulonia).  —  Room  II.  Articles  from  circular 
tombs  (tombe  a  cerchio;  7-6th  cent.).  The  central  case  contains  the 
wooden  coffin  from  the  so-called  Tomba  del  Duce,  with  bronze  plates  and 
hammered  reliefs  in  silver  (E.  Greek  work);  model  of  the  wooden  portions 

beneath  tlie  case.  In  the  case  by  the 
window  and  against  the  walls  are 
sepulchral  offerings  in  metal  and 
terracotta  (note  the  large  bronze  bath 
in  the  window-case).  —  Room  III. 
Articles  from  tumuli  (7-6th  cent.). 
Remains  of  primitive  statues  in 
soft  sandstone,  copies  of  embossed 
bronze  figures.  In  the  middle,  re- 
mains of  beautiful  gold  ornaments 
(imported  from  E.  Greece).  — 
Room  IV.  Bronze  articles,  includ- 
ing a  large  bronze  cauldron  with 
animals'  lieads.  In  the  centre,  ap- 
paratus for  the  Etruscan  game  of 
kottabos  (comp.  the  sarcophagus 
from  Tarquinii'in  R.  XI).  The  case 
by  the  exit- wall  contains  bronze 
helmets  and  coins  from  Vetulonia. 
Room  V.  VoPvi^OJ^iA  (Pupluna). 
By  the  entrance  wall  are  two  red- 
figured  Attic  vases.  In  the  case  to 
the  right  of  the  exit,  Suicide  of 
Ajax,  fine  Greek  bronze  statuette 
(6th  cent.  B.C.). 

Room VI.   CoRTONA.VoLATEBRiE 

(VoUerra),  Tervsia  (Perugia),  and 
Areticm  (A7-ezso).  In  the  first  case 
(entrance-wall),  fragments  of  red- 
glazed  pottery  from  Arezzo.  The 
first  central  case  contains  two  per- 
fect vases  and  two  moulds,  with 
modern  casts  (with  reliefs  in  imi- 
tation of  Greek  work  in  metal);  the 
2nd  case  contains  figures  of  warriors 
and  other  bronzes  from  Broglio,  in 
the  Valle  di  C'hiana.  —  By  the  rear- 
wall,  tombstone  with  a  primitive 
relief  of  a  warrior  (almost  life-size) ; 
in  the  corner  to  the  right,  quaint 
terracotta  vase  with  a  group  repre- 
•  senting  master  and  man  at  table. 
To  the  left  are  articles  from  the 
archaic  tombs  at  La  Guerruccia. 
Room  VII.  Vagnonville  Collection  of  Vases,  mainly  from  Clu- 
sium,  including  native  ware  of  black  clay  (biicchero)  and  Greek  imported 
ware  witli  painting. 

Room  VIII.  Clusidm  (Chiusi).  Cinerary  urns  with  human  heads.  By 
the  fir.st  window,  large  cinerary  urn  of  yellow  sandstone,  with  the  god- 
dess of  death;  by  the  rear-wall,  bronze  cinerary  urn  on  a  bronze  throne. 
To  the  left,  urn  from  Chianciano,  with  a  man  and  a  winged  Parca;  to  the 
right,  alabaster  sarcophagus  with  a  man  and  woman  (with  gold  ornaments). 
Room  IX.  VoLSiNii  (Orvieto  and  Bolsena,  to  which  the  community 
was  transferred  after  the  destruction  of  the  motlier-town  in  363  B.C,).    la 
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the  middle,  heluicted  head  of  nenfro.  In  the  case  by  the  left  wall,  Pana- 
thenaeic  prize  amphora,  with  the  feats  of  Theseus  by  the  Athenian  painter 
ChachryLion ;  remains  of  an  ivory  casket  (Ionic  work).  By  the  right  wall, 
terracotta  antefixae  from  a  temple  at  Bolsena  (Minerva  and  other  deities: 
to  the  right,  portions  of  an  alabaster  bedstead.  To  the  right,  fine  mould 
for  an  antefixa,  with  the  head  of  Ariadne. 

Rooms  X  &  XI.  Tarqcinii  (Corneto).  In  Room  X  are  cinerary  urns 
of  terracotta  (in  the  centre,  one  with  a  bronze  helmet  as  lid).  In  Room  XI, 
by  the  entrance-wall,  sarcophagus  from  Nenfro,  with  a  relief  of  a  court  or 
law;  above,  lid  of  a  tomb,  with  reliefs  recalling  work  in  metal.  In  the 
centre  is  a  sarcophagus  with  the  recumbent  figure  of  the  deceased  on  the 
top  and  reliefs  on  the  sides  (banquet-scene,  with  the  game  of  kottabos; 
genii).    On  the  left  wall  is  a  tomb-painting  (banquet-scene)  from  Corneto. 

Room  XII.  Tdscania  (Toscanella).  Terracotta  sarcophagi  with  re- 
cumbent figures  on  the  lid,  some  dating  from  the  Roman  period  and  illus- 
trative of  the  decline  of  Etruscan  art.  —  We  return  to  R.  V  and  pass 
thence  to  the  left  into  — 

Room  XIII.  LoHA  (Luni;  p.  143).  By  the  side-wall,  remains  of  three 
temple  pediments  in  terracotta  (to  the  right  and  in  the  centre,  groups  of 
gods;  to  the  left,  Destruction  of  the  Niobidae),  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  — 
From  this  room  we  may  enter  the  — 

Garden  (apply  to  an  attendant;  adm.  every  1/2  hr.),  where  there  are 
a  number  of  interesting  subterranean  tomb- chambers  (some  with  their 
original  content.s)  and  the  objects  discovered  in  a  temple  of  the  goddess 
Nortia,  near  Volsinii.  By  the  N.  wall  are  Roman  sculptures,  including 
figures  of  the  Muses  from  the  temple  of  Ferento,  near  Viterbo.  —  The  three 
rooms  in  an  adjoining  building  were  not  open  to  the  public  in  1912.  — 
From  R.  XIII  wc  next  enter  — 

Room  XIV,  with  plaster -casts  (like  the  following  rooms,  usually 
locked ;  apply  to  a  custodian).  —  Room  XV.  Sdana  (Sovana),  with  terra- 
cottas. —  Room  XVI.    VisENTiA  (Bisenzio),  with  vases  and  bronzes. 

Room  XVII.  Telamon  (Talamone).  Opposite  the  entrance,  remains 
of  a  temple -pediment  of  terracotta  (Amphiaraus  and  Adrastus).  In  the 
glass-cases  below,  bronze  weapons  and  small  bronze  models  of  weapons 
and  utensils  (votive  offerings;  among  others,  a  plough).  In  the  middle, 
good  replica  of  an  archaic  statuette  of  Artemis  at  Naples  (cast  to  the  left). 
—  We  return  through  R.  XIV  to  — 

Room  XVIII.  C^RE  (Cerveteri),  Capena,  Veii,  and  Falerii  (Civita 
Castellana).  Terracottas  and  other  objects  from  the  tombs  at  Narce. 
Beside  the  entrance,  fragment  of  a  cofiBn  made  of  a  tree-trunk. 

Room  XIX.  VoLCEi  (  Vulci),  Statonia  (Poggio  Buco),  and  Cosa.  In 
the  centre,  stone  sculptures,  including  a  capital  with  figures,  perhaps  from 
a  temple  of  Nortia.  —  Left  end:  remains  of  a  terracotta  pediment,  with 
a  relief  of  Dionysos  and  Ariadne.  —  In  the  wall -cases:  remains  from 
various  necropoles. 

Courts  XX  &  XXI.  Flouentia.  In  the  smaller  court  are  remains  of 
Roman  thermae,  including  the  floor  of  a  room  heated  from  below  (sus- 
pensura)  and  a  well-head.  —  In  the  large  court  are  remains  of  street- 
paving,  baths,  and  architectural  fragments  from  the  Centre  (p.  561).  — 
Room  XXII  has  other  remains  of  thermae  from  Florence.  On  the  walls 
are  a  mediaeval  plan  of  the  city  (13th  cent.)  and  a  view  of  the  city  of  about 
1490.  —  Room  XXIII.  FLORKNTiA-F.i:suL.«;.  Cinerary  urns,  cippi,  and 
steles  from  the  earliest  days  of  Florence  and  Fiesole. 

On  the  First  Floor  to  the  left  is  the  Egyptian  Collection,  to  the 
right  the  older  portion  of  the  Etruscan  Museum. 

Egyptian  Museum.  I.  Hall  of  the  Gods.  At  the  door,  en- 
signs, used  in  battle;  votive  pyramid  (15th  cent.  B.C.).  —  Entrance- 
wall,  mummies  of  ibises,  hawks,  and  cats;  images  of  sacred  animals. 
Statuettes  of  gods.  In  the  desk-cases  are  amulets,  scarabaei,  etc.  —  By 
the  2nd  window  is  a  table  for  votive  gifts  to  the  dead.  —  In  the  centre, 
the  goddess  Hathor  suckling  King  Horemheb,  a  statue  from  Thebes  (15tlj 
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pent.  B.C.).  —  To  tlie  left  of  the  exit,  mummy  of  an  ape;  to  the  riglit, 
fragment  of  a  statue  of  the  god  Bes,  in  limestone. 

II.  Hall  of  Inscriptions.  To  the  left,  by  the  walls,  sepulchral 
reliefs  from  the  ancient  empire.  *Porphyry  bust,  fragment  of  a  colossal 
statue  of  a  king  (ca.  3300  B.C.).  Under  glass,  wooden  statuettes  of  two 
female  slaves  making  bread  (Memphis,  ca.  3300  B.C.).  Beside  the  columns, 
statues  of  the  high-priest  Ptahmes  from  Memphis  (l.'ith  cent.  B.C.),  the 
first  in  quarzite.  —  In  the  centre,  limestone  sarcophagus  and  various 
remains  of  frescoes.  By  the  walls ,  sepulchral  reliefs  and  inscriptions 
(16th  to  6th  cent.  B.C.);  in  the  case  by  the  entrance-wall,  reliefs  witli 
representations  of  animals,  and  the  statue  of  a  deceased  woman  (ca. 
1600  B.C.).  On  the  opposite  wall,  funeral  rites  (14th  cent.  B.C.);  artisans 
(16th  cent.  B.C.);  Seti  I.  receiving  the  necklace  from  the  goddess  Hathor, 
a  large  coloured  relief  in  limestone  (15th  cent.  B.C.);  coloured  relief  of 
Ma,  the  goddess  of  truth ;  fragment  of  a  relief,  with  four  scribes  (16th 
cent.  B.C.).  —  In  the  case  by  the  window;  fresco  from  a  tomb  at  Thebes 
(16th  cent.  B.C.),  representing  two  Asiatic  princes  bringing  tribute  of 
gold  and  ivory.  —  At  the  door  (right),  the  minister  Uahabra,  fragment 
of  a  statue  from  Sal's  (6th  cent.  B.C.). 

III.  Large  Hall  of  Mummies.  By  the  window-wall,  to  the  left,  case 
with  mummy-ornaments.  —  To  the  right,  mummy  of  a  woman  (71h  cent. 
B.C.),  on  a  modern  death-bed  imitated  from  a  wall-painting.  Underneath 
are  four  canopi  or  vessels  containing  the  intestines.  —  Nos.  1  &  2  of  the 
papyri  contain  a  representation  of  the  judgment  of  the  dead.  —  We  pass 
through  the  door  to  the  left,  at  tlie  opposite  end  of  the  room,  into  the  — 

IV.  Small  Hall  of  Mummies   (with   painted   mummy -cases)   and  — 

V.  Alexandrian  Hall  (specimens  of  Hellenistic  art  in  Egypt).  In 
the  middle,  two  mummies  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  —  In  the  eases,  mummy 
of  a  child,  with  the  head  exposed ;  portrait  of  a  woman  from  a  mummy- 
coffin  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D. ;  specimens  of  textile  industry,  etc.  By  the 
window-wall,  Coptic  steles.  —  We  retrace  our  steps  through  RR.  Ill  and 
II,  and  enter  the  — 

'  VI.  Hall  of  Sepulchral  and  Domestic  Objects.  By  the  entrance 
wall,  vessels  from  Memphis  and  Thebes;  small  jar  with  lid  of  the  My- 
cenaean period  (imported);  remains  of  eggs,  fruit,  etc.  —  Window-wall, 
vessels  of  metal  and  glass-paste  (the  latter  imported).  — Exit-wall,  alabaster 
vessels  bearing  the  names  of  kings  (ca.  3000  B.C.);  painted  vessels.  — 
Last  Wall,  chairs,  baskets,  etc.  —  In  the  1st  case,  prehistoric  weapons 
and  implements  of  stone ;  remains  of  plants  (2500-1400  B.  C.) ;  2ud  case, 
rings  and  other  articles  in  blue  enamel. 

VII.  Room  of  the  Chariot.  In  the  middle,  *War  Chariot,  found  in 
a  Theban  tomb  of  the  IJth  cent.  B.C.  —  Entrance-wall,  textile  fabrics, 
baskets,  harp.  —  Rear-wall,  bast  shoes,  ornaments,  mirrors,  basket,  comb, 
vase  with  black  pigment  for  the  eyebrows.  Exit-wall ,  weapons,  etc.  — 
The  door  in  front  loads  to  the  — 

Etruscan  Museum.  VIII.  Room  of  the  Bucchero  Vases  (p.  601). 
Case  1.  Earliest  ware;  period  of  the  hut-urns;  Italic  bucchero.  —  Cases  2 
iind  3  illustrate  the  gradual  development  of  the  art.  —  Cases  4  &  5. 
Vases  from  W.  Etruria,  showing  Greek  influence,  with  stamped  friezes 
(6th  cent.  B.C.).  —  Cases  6-9.  Vases  from  Chiusi,  showing  Oriental  in- 
fluence (6-5th  cent.  B.  0.) ;  applied  bas-reliefs,  baroque  forms.  —  Cases  10-12 
illustrate  the  gradual  decay.   —   We  pass  through  R.  IX  to  the  — 

X.  Bronze  Room.  In  the  central  glass-case,  bronze  situla  (small 
bucket -.shaped  vase),  with  a  low  relief  showing  Dionysos  conducting 
Hephrestos  back  to  Olympus  (3rd  cent.  B.C.);  silver  situla,  with  engraved 
design  (Plioenician ;  ith  cent.  B.C.);  leaden  tablet  from  Magliano,  with 
an  Etruscan  ritual  inscription  (3rd  cent.  B.C.).  —  Cases  1  &  2.  Cande- 
labra, cists,  etc.  —  Case  3.  Rings,  scrapers,  razors,  needles,  etc.  — 
Cases  5-7.  Weapons.  In  Case  5,  105.  Helmet  with  engraved  design,  found 
at  Verona  (6th  cent.);  in  Case  7,  407.  Helmet  of  Corinthian  form;  406. 
Etruscan  helmet,    found  at  Cannae  (battle  B.C.  216).  —  Case  8.    Articles 
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of  the  41h  &  3r(l  cent.  B.C.,  from  Telamou.  —  Case  9.  Objects  froui 
Todi  (3rd  cent.).  —  Case  10.  Iron  weapons.  —  Case  11.  *69.  Silver  vessel 
(patera  ombelicata). 

XI.  Room  OF  THE  Chima;ka.  In  the  central  case,  **Chim8era,  an  early 
Greek  work  of  the  .5th  cent.  B.  C,  found  at  Arezzo  in  155i.  —  In  the 
corners,  Athena,  also  found  at  Arezzo,  after  an  original  of  the  school 
of  Praxiteles  (4th  cent.  B.C.):  *.Statue  of  an  Orator,  the  so-called  'Aringa- 
tore',  of  the  latest  period  of  the  Koman  republic,  found  near  the  Trasimenc 
Lake  in  1566.  —  Case  5.  Mirrors  and  mirror-cases,  the  case  in  the  middle 
especially  fine.  —  In  the  desk -cases  are  mirrors  and  objects  in  bone, 
including  a  statuette  of  a  pygmy  with  a  crane.  —  By  the  first  window 
are  remains  of  a  large  bronze  group  of  Selene  in  her  chariot  and  Apollo, 
found  at  the  springs  of  Chianciauo. 
—  In  the  middle  of  the  rear-wall, 
Dionysos  with  a  boy  on  his 
shoulder ;  above,  the  neck  and  wings 
of  a  swan,  probably  from  a  candela- 
brum. —  The  statuettes  in  the  cases 
are  unimportant ;  the  best  specimens 
are  in  the  case  opposite  the  second 
window  (Vertumnus,  the  Italic  god 
of  harvest,  etc.).  —  We  return  to 
Room  IX. 

IX,  XII,  XIII.  Rooms  of  thk 
Vase.s.  Room  IX.  By  the  walls: 
Case  1.  Earliest  vases,  without 
glaze,  most  of  them  Italic.  Cases 
2  &  3.  Corinthian  vases  (7-6th  cent. 
B.C.),  with  a  few  Italic  imitations. 
Case  4.  Black-figured  vases  of  the 
6th  cent.  B.C.  (none  Attic).  View 
of  the  gaiden  (p.  60.5)  from  the 
window.  —  Room  XII.  Case  1,  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  contains 
Corinthian  vases.  Cases  5-10.  Large 
Attic  vases,  witli  black  figures,  for 
water,  wine,  and  oil  (6th  cent.  B.C.). 
Cases  11  &  12.  Black-figured  tazze 
and  craterse.  The  central  case  on 
the  floor  of  the  room  contaius  a 
potsherd  of  Chalcidian  origin  (be- 
low) ;  above,  pyxis  by  the  painter 
Nikosthenes.  At  the  top  is  the 
*Fran?ois  Vase  (so  named  from  its 
finder) ,  a  cratera  by  the  Attic 
painter    Klitias    (6th   cent.   B.C.). 

in  1900  this  vase  was  shattered  by  a  miscreant,  but  it  has  been  pieced 
together  again.  It  is  decorated  with  (first  section)  the  Calydonian  Hunt, 
Theseus  and  Ariadne  triumphing  after  the  death  of  the  Minotaur;  (2nd  sec- 
tion) Funeral  games  in  liouour  of  Patroclus ,  LapithSR  and  Centaurs; 
(3rd  section)  Marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis;  (4th  section)  Death  of  Troilus, 
Dionysos  and  Hephaestus  in  Olympos;  (5th  section)  Figures  of  animals; 
(6th  section,  at  the  foot)  Battle  of  pygmies  and  cranes;  (on  the  handle) 
Artemis,  Ajax  with  the  body  of  Achilles,  and  demons  of  battle.  The 
next  detached  case  contains  (at  the  top)  a  beautiful  white-ground  va.se, 
with  a  coloured  representation  of  Aphrodite  and  two  Amoretti  in  the  in- 
terior. Cases  13-15.  Red -figured  tazze  (5th  cent.).  Cases  16-19.  Large 
and  small  vessels  of  diverse  kinds.  In  the  passage  are  two  fine  Apulian 
amphorae.  The  cases  by  the  window-wall  contain  Etruscan  imitations.  — 
Room  XIII.  Cases  22-28.  Vases  from  Apulia,  Lucania,  and  Campania 
(4th -3rd  cent.  B.C.).     Case  29.   Silvered   and    gilded   vases   with    reliefs, 
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from  Volsinii  (p.  604;  3rd-2nd  cent.  B.C.).    —   We  return  to  R.  XII  and 
pass  to  the  left  into  the  — 

XXI.  Room  of  the  Saecopha&i.  To  the  left,  under  glass :  *Terra- 
cotta  sarcophagus  from  Chiusi,  with  abundant  traces  of  painting  and  a  figure 
of  the  deceased  on  the  bed  (2nd  cent.  B.  C).  —  By  the  wall  behind, 
stone  door  of  a  tomb;  cinerary  urns  in  the  form  of  houses;  part  of  a 
pediment.  • —  By  the  exit,  two  cinerary  urns  in  the  form  of  seated  figures. 

XXII.  Room  of  the  Cinekary  Ukns.  Extensive  collection  of  cinerary 
urns  with  mythological  designs  in  relief,  arranged  according  to  subjects 
(Etruscan  works  after  Greek  models).  In  the  centre,  *Alabaster  sarco- 
phagus from  Corneto,  with  a  painting  of  a  battle  of  Amazons  (4th  cent. 
B.  C).  —  We  return  to  R.  XII  and  pass  through  the  next  door  to  the 
right  into  the  — 

XVIII.  Room,  with  archaic  vases  and  terracottas  from  Cyprus  (right 
wall),  Crete,  and  Rhodes.  —  To  the  left  is  the  — 

XIX.  Room  of  the  Cameos  and  Intaglios.  Drawers  beneath  the 
intaglios  contain  casts.  In  the  1st  Case,  to  the  left  of  the  first  window, 
the  cameo  No.  3 ,  with  the  Sacrifice  of  Antoninus  Pius,  is  remarkable 
for  its  size;  7.  Cupid  riding  on  a  lion,  with  the  name  of  the  artist  fPro- 
tarchon) ;  9.  Cupid  tormenting  Psyche;  31.  Nereid  on  a  hippocampus.  — 
2nd  Case.  36.  Judgment  of  Pans;  51.  Zeus  of  Dodona;  63.  Hercules 
and  Omphale.  —  3rd  Case.  86.  Youthful  Augustus ;  100,  101.  Tiberius.  — 
4th  Case.  148.  Wounded  stag.  —  5th  Case  (by  the  second  window;.  28. 
Apollo;  *54.  Hercules  and  Hebe,  with  the  name  of  the  &xlisl  (Teukros) ; 
72.  Satyr  and  child.  —  6th  Case.  101.  Mourning  Cupid;  145.  Apollo.  — 
7th  Case.  176.  Bacchante;  185.  Pluto;  190,  191.  Leander  (?).  —  8th  Case. 
Chiefly  portrait-heads.  —  By  the  third  window  is  the  collection  bequeathed 
by  Sir  William  Currie  to  the  Uflizi  in  1863.  Case  1:  5.  Hermaphrodite; 
20.  Dancing  satyr.  —  Case  2:  46,  50.  Fine  heads.  —  Case  3:  106.  Ajax 
and  Achilles.  —  The  glass-case  by  the  first  window  contains  a  Head  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  rock-crystal,  and  the  so-called  signet -ring  of 
Augustus.  • —  In  the  cabinets  beside  the  first  window  are  specimens  of 
Phuenician  and  Roman  glass,  mostly  found  in  Etruria;  in  the  cabinet  to 
the  left  note  the  small  Phoenician  amphora,  from  Tharros  in  Sardinia.  — 
Beside  the  second  window  are  tasterul  Etruscan  gold  ornaments.  —  In 
the  other  cabinets  is  a  valuable  collection  of  Florentine  and  foreign 
coins.  —  We  return  to  R.  XIII  and  cross  the  lobby  to  the  — 

XVI.  Room  of  the  Small,  Bronzes  (apply  to  an  attendant).  Among 
the  statuettes  we  may  note:  2285.  Serapis;  a792.  Sleeping  Erinnys;  2505. 
Hephaestus  (restored  wrongly  with  a  sickle; ;  no  number,  Tyche,  tutelary 
deity  of  Antioch;  Wrestler;  *Zeus,  a  Greek  original  of  the  5th  cent.  B.  C.  — 
In  corner-case  4,  early-Christian  lamps;  honorary  shield  of  Flavins  Arda- 
burius  Asper,  the  Alan,  of  the  year  of  his  consulate  (A.  D.  434). 

XVII.  Room  of  the  Idolino.  In  the  middle,  on  a  revolving  stand, 
So-called  **ldolino,  an  honorary  statue  of  a  young  athlete,  a  Greek  original 
of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.,  found  at  Pesaro  in  1530;  tlie  beautiful  base  dates 
from  the  16th  century.  —  By  the  rear-wall,  to  the  right,  *Torso  of  a 
youth,  a  Greek  original  of  the  end  of  the  6th  cent.  B.  C. ;  to  the  left,  fine 
horse's  head.     Also,  four  Greek  portrait-heads  (7.  Sophocles;  8.  Homer). 

Ascending  the  staircase  from  the  landing  outside  Room  XVI  to 
the  second  floor,  we  enter  the  Galleria  degli  Arazzi,  a  valuable 
but  very  unadvantagcously  exhibited  collection  of  tapestry.  Cata- 
logue in  English  (1891)  2"fr.,  in  Italian  (1884)  1  fr. 

The  first  rooms  contain  ancient  woven  and  embroidered  stuffs  of  the 
lith  and  lotli  cent,  (in  the  first  room.  Madonna  enthroned  with  numerous 
saints,  an  antependium  of  ca.  15 jO;  to  the  left  in  the  second  room,  on  the 
entrance-wall,  Life  and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin;  and  fine  specimens  of 
velvet,  gold-brocade,  and  damask  of  the  16-18th  centuries.  —  Then  come 
the  .\razzi,   the  produce  of  the  Florentine  tapestry- factory   which   was 
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founded  in  1545  under  Cosimo  I.  by  Nioolaus  Karolier  and  Jan  van  Roost 
of  Brnssels,  and  whioh  prospered  and  fell  (1737)  with  the  house  of  Medici. 
The  word  Arazzi.  like  tlie  English  Arras,  is  derived  from  the  town  of 
Arras  in  French  Flanders,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  seats  of 
tapestry- Tuanufacture;  the  French  term  'Gobelins'  is  elsewhere  more 
jreneral.  The  cartoons  for  the  tapestry  exhibited  here  were  designed  ia 
the  16th  cent,  by  Brnnzino  CNost  117.  122,  12.'}),  Snlvinti  fNos.  111.  118- 
120),  Hncchiacca  (Nos.  13-23).  Allnri  (Nos.  2(5,  28.  33,  49),  Stradano, 
Poccefti,  Cifjoli,  and  others.  The  imitation  of  painting'  in  tapestry  was 
carried  to  an  extreme  in  the  17th  cent,  by  Pierre  Fevere  of  Paris,  in 
whose  hands  the  decorative  character  of  the  produce  deteriorated  (Nos.  24, 
25,  31,  37,  39-43.  92,  99,  112-llfi,  124.  History  of  Esther,  75-80).  —  Here 
are  also  some  German  tapestries  of  the  15th  cent.  (fiO-65.  David  and 
Bathsheba),  and  some  from  the  Netherlands  of  the  15th  (66.  Baptism  of 
Christ)  and  16th  cent.  (67-69.  Henri  III  and  Catherine  de'  Medici). 

In  the  same  street,  at  tlie  corner  of  the  Via  dei  Pinti,  is  situated 
the  conventual  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi 
(PI.  H,  5).  The  g-raceful  anterior  court  was  designed  by  Giuliano 
da  Sanqallo  (1479);  the  capitals  of  the  columns  were  modelled 
after  an  antique  capital  found  at  Fiesole.  In  the  2nd  chapel,  on 
the  left,  is  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Cosimo  BosselH  (1505); 
the  richly  decorated  chapel  of  the  high-altar  is  by  Giro  Ferri,  the 
altar-piece  by  Lnca  Giordano.  —  In  the  Via  della  Colonna,  No.  1 
(third  door),  is  the  entrance  to  the  chapter-house  of  the  monastery 
belonging  to  the  church  (now  barracks),  with  an  excellent  *Fresco 
by  Perugino:  the  Crucifixion,  with  SS.  Mary  and  Bernard  and 
SS.  John  and  Benedict  at  the  sides  (ca.  1495).    Adm.,  see  p.  553. 

In  the  Via  dei  Pinti,  No.  62,  farther  to  the  N.E.,  is  the  Palazzo 
Pancidtichi-Xim^nes  (PI.  H,  I,  4),  erected  by  Ginliano  da  Sangallo 
about  1499  and  enlarged  about  1605  by  G-herardo  Silvani. 

For  the  neighbourinsr  Piazza  d'Azeglio,  see  p.  601.  —  To  the 
Piazza  Santa  Maria  Niiova  and  the  Piazza  del  Dnomo  by  the 
Via  della  Pergola,  see  p.  574. 

e.  Prom  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  to  the  Piazza  San  Marco 
and  Piazza  dell'  Indipendenza  by  the  Via  Cavour. 

The  Via  dei  Martelli  (PI.  F,  4),  beginning  at  the  Baptistery 
(p.  568),  and  its  continuation,  the  wide  Via  Cavour  (PI.  F-H,  3,  2; 
formerly  Via  Larga),  together  form  the  most  important  thorough- 
fare in  the  N.  part  of- the  city. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Via  dei  Martelli  and  the  Via  dei  Grori  rises 
the  church  of  San  Giovannino  degli  Scolopi  (i.e.  of  the  Padri  delle 
Scuole  Pie;  PI.  F,  4),  erected  in  1352,  remodelled  after  1579  by 
B.  Amnianati,  completed  in  1661  by  Alfonso  Parigi  the  Younger, 
and  in  the  possession  of  the  Jesuits  from  1557  to  1775.  The  church 
contains  pictures  by  AUori,  Franc.  Currado,  and  others. 

Opposite,  to  the  right,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Cavour,  is  the 
Palazzo  PancidfichiiPl.  F,  4),  built  about  1700  by  Carlo  Fontana, 
with  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Desiderio  da  Settignano  at  the  corner. 
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The  <adjoiniiig  building  on  the  left,  which  has  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  govern nipnt  since  1814  and  is  now  occupied  by  the 
prefettura.  is  the  *Palazzo  Medici  (PI.  F,  3,  4),  sometimes  called 
the  Pal.  Riccardi  after  its  later  owners.  It  was  erected  beside 
the  unpretentious  old  residence  of  tKe  Medici  about  1444-52,  under 
Cosimo  Pater  Patriae,  by  Michelozzo,  who  here  introduced  the 
practice  of  tapering  the  rustica  in  the  different  stories.  The  unsym- 
metrical  facade  is  surmounted  by  a  rich  and  heavy  cornice.  Here 
Lorenzo  il  Magnifico  maintained  his  brilliant  establishment,  and 
here  his  sons  Piero,  Griovanni,  and  Griuliano  were  born.  Griulio, 
Ippolito,  and  Alessandro  de'  Medici  subsequently  resided  here,  as 
well  as  Cosimo  L  (1537-40;  as  successor  to  the  older  line,  conip. 
p.  558).  Even  after  the  removal  to  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  and  the 
Pal.  Pitti  the  family  retained  possession  of  the  palace,  xintil  it  was 
sold  in  1659  by  the  Grand-Duke  Ferdinand  IL  to  the  Riccardi 
family,  who  extended  it  towards  the  Via  dei  Ginori  in  1617-80  and 
towards  the  N.  in  1714,  enclosing  within  its  precincts  the  Strada 
del  Traditore,  where  Duke  Alessandro  was  assassinated  by  Lorenzino 
de' Medici  in  1537.  The  original  structure,  however,  is  still  in 
great  part  recognizable,  particularly  its  court  and  the  staircases. 

An  imposing  gateway  leads  into  the  t)eaiitifiil  Coubt,  siirvouTifled  by 
arcades,  ancient  bnsts,  sarcophae:i,  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  from 
Rome,  etc.  The  sarcophafjns  in  the  S.W.  corner,  with  the  repre.sentation 
of  the  Calydonian  Hnnt,  formerly  contained  the  remains  of  Gnccio  de' 
Medici,  who  was  ponfaloniore  in  1299.  The  relief -medallions  above  the 
arcades,  designed  by  Dnnnfello  from  antique  gems,  were  executed,  ac- 
cording to  Ventnri,  by  Bertoldn  (p.  617). 

The  first  staircase  on  the  N.  (ripht)  side  leads  to  the  private  Chapel 
of  the  Medici  (adm.,  see  p.  5.o3),  embellished  with  *Frescoes  by  Bennzzo 
Gozsoli,  painted  about  1459-63,  representing  the  journey  of  the  Magi, 
Avitli  numerous  portraits  of  the  Medici.  Benozzo  'shared  the  various 
episodes  of  a  pompons  progress  into  one  long  series  filling  the  walls  of 
the  body  of  the  building.  The  kings,  in  gorgeous  state,  are  accompanied 
on  their  march  by  knights  and  pages  in  sumptuous  dresses,  by  hunters 
and  followers  of  all  kinds,  and  the  spectator  glances  by  turns  at  the 
forms  of  crowned  kings,  of  squires,  and  attendants  with  hunting  leopards, 
all  winding  their  solemn  way  through  a  rich  landscape  country'  (C.  <£•  C). 
On  the  window-walls  are  charming  angels  in  paradise,  of  admirable  design. 
—  The  altar-piece,  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  Fra  Filivpo  Lippi,  is  now 
ill  Berlin,  but  there  is  a  replica  of  it  in  Sant'  Apollonia  fp.  618). 

The  second  staircase  on  the  right  ('Ingresso  agli  Ufflzi  della  Reale 
Prefettura')  leads  to  the  Gallery  (adm.,  see  p.  553),  a  sumptuous  apart- 
ment in  the  newer  part  of  the  palace,  with  a  large  ceiling-painting  by 
Luca  Giordano ,  representing  the  Medici  as  gods  of  light  among  tlie 
deities  of  Olympus  (168i).   Here,  also,  is  a  Madonna  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi. 

In  the  wing  near  the  Piazza  San  Lorenzo  (p.  619;  Via  dei 
Ginori  4)  is  the  Biblioteca  Riccardiana,  founded  about  1600  by 
Riccardo  Riccardi  and  purchased  by  the  state  in  1812.  The 
collection  comprises  about  33,000  vols,  (many  historical  works)  and 
3900  MSS.,  including  a  Virgil  illustrated  with  miniatures  by  Ben. 
Gozzoli  and  MSS.  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Machiavelli,  Galileo,  etc. 
Admission,  see  p.  553. 
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The  Palaz::o  Ginori  (PI.  F.  3).  Via  dei  Ginori  13,  -was  Ijiillt  by 
Baccio  d'Agnolo. 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  Cavonr  (No.  45;  left)  is  the  Biblioteca 
Marncelliaita  (PI.  G,  3;  adni.,  seep.  553),  founded  in  1703  by 
Francesco  Marucelli  and  purchased  by  the  state  in  1752  (librar- 
ian, Carlo  Bruschi);  it  contains  ca.  200,000  vols,  (numerous  works 
on  the  history  of  arti,  1500  MSS.,  and  a  collection  of  engravings. 

Close  by,  on  the  right,  opens  the  Piazza  San  Marco  (PI.  Gr,  3), 
a  pleasant  square  with  gardens,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  which  rises  — 

San  Marco,  an  old  monastic  church,  founded  in  1290,  several 
times  rebuilt  (once  by  Giov.  da  Bologna),  and  provided  with  a 
facade  in  the  classicist  style  in  1780. 

IsTEKioR.  Entrance-wall:  over  tlie  central  door,  Giotto,  Crucifixion. 
Right  wall:  2nd  altar,  *Madouna  with  six  saints,  by  Fra  Bartolomco 
(1509;  injured):  3rd  altar.  Early -Christian  mosaic  from  Rome  (modern- 
ized). —  In  tlie  Sacristy  (erected  by  Michelozso ,  1437) ,  a  recumbent 
statue  of  St.  Antoninus  (p.  612)  in  bronze,  by  Portigiani.  ■ —  In  the  left 
transept,  the  Chapel  of  St.  Antoninus:  architecture  (ca.  1588)  and  statue 
of  the  saint  (above  the  entrance-arch)  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna:  the  six 
statues  of  other  saints  by  Pietro  FrancaviUa.  Frescoes,  representing  the 
burial  of  the  saint,  by  Passignano.  —  This  churcli  contains  (between  the 
2nd  and  3rd  altars  of  the  left  wall)  the  tombs  of  the  celebrated  scholar 
Giovanni  Pico  deUa  Mirandvla  (p.  455),  who  died  in  1494  at  the  age  of 
31,  and  of  the  learned  poet  .l«f/e?o  Poliziano  {Politiau  :  1454-94;  p.  559). 

Adjacent  to  the  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  once  far-famed 
*Monastery  of  San  Marco  (PI.  G,  3),  suppressed  in  1867,  now 
restored  and  fitted  up  as  the  Museo  di  San  Marco  (adm.,  see 
p.  553).  The  building  was  originally  occupied  by  Silvestrine  monks, 
but  was  transferred  under  Cosimo  the  Elder  to  the  Dominicans, 
who  were  favoured  by  the  Medici.  In  1437-43  it  was  restored 
from  designs  by  Mivhehiz7:o  and  was  decorated  by  Fra  Angelica 
da  Fiesole  with  those  charming  *Frescoes  which  to  this  day  are 
unrivalled  in  their  portrayal  of  profound  and  fervent  piety.  The 
painter  Fra  Bartolomeo  della  Porta  (1475-1517)  was  a  monk  in 
this  monastery  from  1500,  and  the  powerful  preacher  Girolamo 
Savonarola  (p.  557)  also  once  lived  here. 

The  First  Cloisters,  which  are  entered  immediately  from  the  street, 
contain  a  fresco  by  Poccetti  in  the  5th  lunette  to  the  right  of  the  entrance, 
showing  the  original  fagade  of  the  catliedral  (comp.  p.  570),  and  four 
other  smaller  lunettes  with  frescoes  by  /<>«  Angelico :  to  the  left  of 
Poccetti's  fresco,  over  the  entrance  to  the  'ospizio'  (see  below),  *Christ 
as  a  pilgrim  welcomed  by  two  Dominican  monks  (*No  scene  more  true, 
more  noble,  or  more  exquisitely  rendered  than  this,  can  be  imagined.' 
C  <£•  C);  at  the  end  of  the  S.E.  arm  of  the  cloisters,  over  the  door  to 
the  refectory,  Christ  with  the  wound-prints,  the  head  of  elevated  beauty 
and  divine  gentleness;  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  cloisters,  over  the  door 
to  the  chapter-house  (p.  612),  St.  Dominic  with  the  scourge  (much  dam- 
aged); in  the  N.  corner,  over  the  door  to  the  sacristy,  St.  Peter  Martyr 
(p.  185),  indicating  the  rule  of  silence  peculiar  to  the  order  by  placing 
his  finger  on  his  lips.  To  the  right  of  the  last  is  a  fifth  fresco  by  Fra 
Angelico,  Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  St.  Dominic. 

The  Ospizio  (apartments  devoted  to  hospitality)  contains  numerous 
pictures  of  the  14-15th  cent,  from  suppressed  churches.     Two  small  easel- 
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pictures  by  Fra  A>u/elico  (*Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  *A(]oration  of 
the  Mapri  with  the  Annunciation),  formerly  in  the  cells  33  and  34  of  the 
upper  floor,  are  now  placed  here.  —  The  second  door  on  the  N.E.  side  of 
the  cloisters  leads  to  the  Chapter  House,  which  contains  a  large  ♦Cruci- 
fixion (Christ  between  the  thieves),  surrounded  by  a  group  of  twenty  saints, 
with  l)usts  of  Dominicans  below,  by  Fra  Angelica.  The  sympathetic  grief 
of  the  saints  is  most  poignantly  expressed.  —  The  door  in  the  E.  corner  of 
the  cloisters  leads  to  a  vestibule  beyond  which  is  the  Great  Refectory,  in 
which  is  a  collection  of  altar-pieces  of  the  16-17th  cent. ;  the  back-wall  is 
adorned  with  the  so-called  Providenza  (the  brothers  and  St.  Dominic  seated  at 
a  table  and  fed  by  angels)  and  a  Crucifixion  by  Giov.  Ant.  Sogliani  (1536). 

The  door  to  the  left  of  the  chapter -house  leads  to  the  Second 
Cloisters,  which,  with  the  rooms  on  the  right,  accommodate  the  archi- 
tectural fragments  (chiefly  mediaeval),  coats-of-arms,  inscriptions,  sculp- 
tures, and  frescoes  removed  from  the  demolished  churches,  palazzi,  and 
guild-houses  of  the  Centro  (p.  561).  Here,  also,  is  the  Piagnona  ('wailing 
woman'),  the  bell  of  San  Marco,  presented  by  Cosimo  the  Elder  about 
1436  and  adorned  with  a  frieze  of  putti  executed  in  Donatello'' s  workshop. 
It  was  this  bell  that  summoned  the  populace  in  crowds  (piagnoni, 
wallers)  to  the  stern  sermons  of  Savonarola  (p.  557).  —  To  the  right  of 
the  passage  are  the  Small  Refectory,  containing  a  fresco  (Last  Supper) 
by  Dom.  Ghirlandaio,  and  the  staircase  to  the  — 

Upper  Floor,  the  corridors  and  cells  of  which  are  adorned  with  a 
succession  of  frescoes  by  Fra  Angelica  and  his  pupils.  In  the  1st  Cor- 
ridor, immediately  opposite  the  staircase,  the  Annunciation,  a  work  of 
very  tender  feeling;  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  Christ  on  the  Cross,  with 
St.  Dominic.  —  In  the  Cells:  3rd  (to  the  left).  Annunciation;  6th,  Trans- 
figuration; opposite,  in  the  corridor.  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints; 
8th,  The  two  Maries  at  the  Sepulchre ;  9th,  *Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
whose  humble  joy  is  bcautifullj'  depicted.  —  The  Last  Cells  in  the  ad- 
joining corridor  were  once  occupied  by  Savonarola.  In  No.  12  are  a 
bronze  bust  of  Savonarola  by  Dupri,  a  copy  of  an  old  picture  repre- 
senting his  burning  at  the  stake  (original  at  the  Palazzo  Corsini,  p.  629), 
and  three  frescoes  by  Fra  Bartolomeo:  Two  Madonnas,  and,  on  the  left 
wall,  Christ  as  a  pilgrim  received  by  two  monks  (portraits  of  two  priors 
of  the  monastery).  The  bust  of  Giov.  Bastianini  (d.  1868)  is  a  decep- 
tive imitation  of  Florentine  early-Renaissance  sculpture.  Cell  No.  13  con- 
tains a  portrait  of  Savonarola  by  Fra  Bartolomeo,  autographs,  etc..  No.  14 
his  crucifix.  —  We  now  return  to  the  staircase,  at  the  head  of  which 
are  the  cells  (No.  31)  of  St.  Antonine  (Ant.  Pierozzi:  d.  1459),  arch- 
bishop of  Florence  for  14  years.  —  Opposite  is  the  Library,  tlie  first 
public  library  in  Italy,  built  by  Michelozzo  in  1441  for  Cosimo  the  Elder, 
who  presented  it  with  400  MSS.  The  glass-cases  in  the  middle  contain 
ritual  books,  with  miniatures  by  Fra  Benedetto,  the  brother  of  Ange- 
lico,  and  other  artists  of  the  15th  century.  —  The  Last  Cell  on  the  right, 
embellished  with  a  fine  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  al  fresco,  by  Fra  Angelica, 
18  said  to  be  that  which  Cosimo  Pater  Patriae  caused  to  be  fitted  up  for  him- 
self, and  where  he  received  the  Abbot  Antoninus  and  Fra  Angelico :  it 
contains  his  portrait  by  Pontormo  and  a  terracotta  bust  of  St.  Antonine. 

The  Accademia  della  Crusca,  founded  in  1582  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  the  Italian  language,  occupies  part  of  the  monastery.  Its 
dictionary,  begun  in  1843,  is  still  only  about  half  finished. 

On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  piazza,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  della 
Sapienza  (leading  to  the  Piazza  dell'  Annunziata,  p.  602),  lies  the 
Reale  Istituto  di  Studi  Superiori  (entr.  Piazza  San  Marco  2), 
the  first  floor  of  which  contains  the  Indian  Museum,  founded  in 
1886  (adm.,  see  p.  553;  catalogue  60  c),  and  Mineralogical  and 
Geological  Colkctioiis.   -  This  building  is  adjoined  on  the  N.E.  by 
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the  Botanical  Garden  (PI.  H,  3;  entr.,  Via  Laniarmora  6),  founded 
by  Cosimo  I.  in  1543,  usually  called  the  Giardino  dei  Semplici. 

The  Via  Ricasoli  leads  from  the  S.  angle  of  the  Piazza  di  San 
Marco  to  the  Piazza  del  Duonio.  No.  52  in  this  street  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Accademia  di  Belle  Arti  (PI.  Gr,  3;  very  cold  in  winter), 
containing  the  *Galleria  Antica  e  Moderna,  founded  in  1783. 
Admission,  see  p.  553;  catalogue  2  fr. ;  curator,  Dr.Nello  Tar- 
chiani.    The  building  was  originally  the  Ospedale  di  San  Matfeo. 

The  collection  of  ancient  masters  contains  few  pictures  to  strike 
the  eye  or  imagination  of  the  amateur,  but  it  is  a  most  important 
collection  for  students  of  the  development  of  Florentine  art.  "We 
have  the  advantage  here  of  being  able  to  concentrate  our  attention 
on  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Tuscan  and  Umbrian  schools, 
to  the  productions  of  which  this  collection  is  restricted.  The  small 
pictures  of  Giotto  (Room  I,  No.  103,  etc.)  and  Fra  Angelico'sliiie 
of  Christ  (R.  VII,  Nos.  233  et  seq.)  are  merely  to  be  regarded  as 
supplementary  to  the  much  more  important  labours  of  these  two 
great  masters  in  the  department  of  fresco-painting;  the  Last  Judg- 
ment (R.  VII,  No.  266),  however,  affords  a  good  idea  of  Fra  An- 
gelico's  works.  The  excellent  narrative-painter  Francesco  Pesel- 
lino  (R.  V,  No.  72)  appears  here  as  the  heir  of  Masaccio,  who  is 
by  no  means  well  represented  in  this  gallery  (R.  V,  No.  70).  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi's  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (R.  V,  No.  62)  belongs 
to  his  later  period.  In  this  work  the  master  obviously  aims  at 
sensuous  beauty  in  his  female  forms;  he  departs  from  the  strictly 
ecclesiastical  style  and  borrows  various  effects  from  the  province 
of  sculpture.  Verrocchiu's  Baptism  of  Christ  (R.  V,  No.  71),  which, 
according  to  Vasari,  was  finished  by  his  pupil  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
betrays  a  certain  crudity  in  the  figiare  of  the  Baptist,  while  the 
landscape  and  the  two  angels  distantly  recall  Leonardo's  technical 
skill  and  sense  of  form.  Sandro  Botticelli's  Spring  (R.  V,  No.  80), 
which  transports  us  to  the  realm  of  antique  myth,  is  the  most  pop- 
ular picture  in  the  gallery,  owing  to  its  fairy-like  charm.  Domenico 
Ghirlandaio' s  Madonna  and  angels  (R.  IV,  No.  66)  suggests  an  in- 
structive comparison  between  his  simplicity  of  style,  the  outcome 
of  a  mature  imagination,  and  the  elaborate  and  exaggerated  manner 
of  many  old  masters.  Among  Fra  Bartolomeo's  pictures,  Mary 
appearing  to  St.  Bernard  (R.  IV,  No.  97)  is  particularly  worthy  of 
notice  as  affording  an  insight  into  the  master's  method  of  painting. 
Mariotto  Alhertinelli  (p.  576)  is  well  represented  bv  a  Trinitv 
(R.  IV,  No.  63). 

This  gallery  is  important  also  to  the  student  of  Umbrian  art 
in  the  15th  century.  (Jentile  da  Fabriano  (p.  Ivi),  an  Umbrian 
master  closely  allied  to  Fra  Angelico  in  his  modes  of  thought,  is 
represented  by  his  masterly  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (R.  I,  No.  165). 
This  work  affords  distinct  evidence  of  the  unity  of  sentiment  which 
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existed  between  the  schools  of  the  North  and  Sonth  of  Europe  in 
the  beg^inning  of  the  15th  cent.,  notwithstanding  their  external  in- 
dependence. Pervqino^s  pictures,  Pieta,  Assumption,  and  Mount 
of  Olives  (R.  IV,  Nos.  56,  57,  53),  are  of  more  than  average  merit. 

From  the  vestibule,  in  which  is  the  ticket-office,  we  proceed 
straight  on  to  the  somewhat  depressing  Domed  Room,  the  first  arm 
of  which  is  hung  with  fine  Flanders  tapestry  (scenes  from  the  Cre- 
ation), in  the  style  of  Barend  van  Orley  (d.  1541).  Here  are  some 
works  by  Michael  Angela:  a  statue  of  St.  Matthew,  an  unfinished 
early  work  (1503),  one  of  a  series  of  the  twelve  apostles  intended 
for  the  cathedral  but  never  executed;  four  marble  statues  of  cap- 
tives, also  unfinished,  from  the  Boboli  Grarden  (p.  640);  and  a  group 
representing  the  Conquest  of  Virtue  over  Vice,  from  the  tomb  of 
Pope  Julius  II.  (comp.  p.  Ix). 

Beneath  the  cupola  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  stands  the 
celebrated  *David  ('II  Gigante')  by  Michael  Anqelo,  shaped  by  the 
youthful  artist  in  1501-1503  from  a  gigantic  block  of  marble,  which 
had  been  abandoned  as  spoiled.  The  statue  formerly  stood  in  front 
of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  (1504-1873;  comp.  p.  565). 

'No  plastic  work  of  Midiael  An^elo  earned  such  a  harvest  of  laudation 
among  his  contemporaries  as  the  'David'.  Vasari  sings  the  praises  of 
the  miracle-worker,  who  raised  the  dead,  spoiled  block  to  new  life,  and 
assures  us  that  Michael  Angelo's  David  is  vastly  superior  to  all  ancient 
and  modern  statues  whatever.  The  boldness  and  assured  touch  of  the 
great  sculptor  certainly  awake  our  admiring  astonishment.  Not  only  the 
subject  was  prescribed  to  him,  but  also  its  size  and  proportions,  added  to 
which  he  was  confined  to  the  narrowest  limits  for  the  development  of  the 
attitude  and  motion.  Yet  this  constraint  is  not  perceptible,  and  the  history 
of  the  statue  could  by  no  means  be  divined  from  its  appearance.  Out- 
wardly the  demeanour  of  the  young  hero  is  composed  and  quiet;  but  each 
limb  is  animated  by  a  common  impulse  from  within,  and  the  whole  body 
is  braced  up  for  one  action.  The  raised  left  arm  holds  the  sling  in 
readiness,  the  right  hand  hanging  at  his  side  holds  the  handle  of  the 
sling:  next  instant  he  will  make  the  attack.'  —  Springer. 

On  the  right  is  a  Torso  of  a  river-god,  a  terracotta  sketch  by 
Michael  Arujelo  for  one  of  the  Medici  tombs.  This  part  of  the 
room  contains  also  a  collection  of  casts  of  the  great  master's  works, 
and  photographs  of  his  drawings  (right  transept)  and  of  the  Sistine 
frescoes  (left  transept).  —  The  steps  at  the  end  of  the  left  transept 
lead  to  the  — 

Rooms  op  the  Tuscan  Schools  (I-III).  —  I.  Room.  Works  of 
the  13-15th  centuries.  Left  wall:  102.  Cimabue,  Madonna  enthron- 
ed, with  angels  (13th  cent.).  [On  the  wall  behind  this  picture  is  a 
fresco  (shown  by  the  custodian  on  request),  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
representing  the  Care  of  the  sick  in  the  Ospedale  di  San  Matteo 
fsee  p.  613).]  Then,  103.  Giotto,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  angels; 
School  of  Giotto,  104-115.  Scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  117-126. 
Scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis;  127.  Bern.  Z)a/:?(?i,  Madonna 
••nthroned,   with  saints.    End  wall:  Ambrogio  Lnrenzctti,  *134. 
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Presentation  in  the  Temple  (1342),  *132,  *136.  Four  scenes  from 
the  life  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari ;  147.  Florentine  Sehool  (15th  cent.), 
Portion  of  a  chest,  with  the  representation  of  a  wedding  (Adimari- 
Ricasoli),  of  historical  interest  to  art-stiideuts;  166.  Fra  Anc/elici), 
Descent  from  the  Cross  (retouched).  Opposite,  164.  Lvca  Sic/no- 
relli,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints;  below,  predella  with  Last 
Supper,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  Scourging  of  Chris! .  In  the 
middle,  on  easels:  *165.  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  (1423),  with  pleasing  episodes  in  the  background  (the  pre- 
della, Presentation  in  the  Temple,  is  here  replaced  by  a  modern 
copy,  the  original  being  in  the  Louvre);  *195.  Dom.  Ghirlandaio, 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (1485),  from  the  Cappella  dei  Sassetti 
(p.  628).  —  IL  Room.  Works  of  the  15-1 6th  centuries.  To  the 
left:  168.  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Christ  and  saints  (frescoes;  the  monk's 
head  in  the  centre  especially  fine);  169.  Albertinelli,  Annunciation 
("retouched);  172.  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Savonarola  as  St.  Peter  Martyr 
(copy);  179.  Angela  Bronzino,  Cosimo  I.;  167.  AlbertinelU,  Ma- 
donna enthroned,  with  saints  (1510);  183.  Bronzino,  Pieta;  198. 
Al.  Allori,  Annunciation.  On  an  easel:  159.  Alesso  Baldovinetti, 
The  Trinity.  —  III.  Room.  Works  of  the  16-18tb  centuries.  To 
the  left,  206.  Ciffoli,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen. 

We  return  to  the  Domed  Room  and  pass  through  the  first  door 
to  the  right  into  the  — 

Room  of  Perugino  (R.  IV).  To  the  left:  Piefro  Pernc/ino, 
*57.  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  with  SS.  Michael,  Giovanni  Gnal- 
barti,  Dominic,  and  Bernard,  brought  from  Vallombrosa  (1500); 
*56.  Pieta  (early  work);  *241,  242  (on  an  easel),  Portraits  of  two 
monks  of  Vallombrosa;  53.  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives;  97.  Fra 
Bartolonieo,  Apparition  of  the  Virgin  to  St.  Bernard,  with  a  beauti- 
ful landscape  (1506;  injured^  Opposite,  *66.Dom.  Ghii'landaio, 
Madonna  enthroned,  with  angels  and  four  saints,  with  predella 
(No.  67;  studio-piece);  76.  Andrea  del  S art o.  Four  saints,  belong- 
ing, like  No.  77,  to  No.  61  (see  p.  616j;  63.  Albert inelli ,  Holy 
Trinity  (1500).  —  The  Perugino  Room  is  adjoined  on  the  right 
and  left  by  the  — 

Botticelli  Rooms  (V,  VI).  —  V.  Room.  To  the  right:  65.  Luca 
tSignorelli,  Crucifixion  and  Mary  Magdalen  (striking  in  her  expres- 
sion of  absolute  despair);  *71.Fe/';'ofc^«o,  Baptism  of  Christ,  finish- 
ed by  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  *62.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  one  of  the  master's  best  works  (the  monk  below  to 
the  right,  with  the  inscription  'is  perfecit  opus',  is  a  portrait  of 
the  painter  himself);  72.  Franc.  Pesellino,  Predella  with  the  Ador- 
ation of  the  Holy  Child,  the  Beheading  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Daniian, 
and  Miracles  of  St.  Anthony;  above,  75.  Andrea  del  Sarto.  The 
Risen  Christ  (fresco);  73.  Sandro  Botticelli,  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  with  predella  (No.  74);  77.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Predella 
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with  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  saints  in  No.  76  (p.  615);  70.  Ma- 
saccio,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  St.  Anna;  78.  Ferugivo,  Cruci- 
fixion ;  79.  Fra  Filippo  Lippt,  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child ;  **80. 
Sandro  Botticelli,  Allegorical  representation  of  Spring:  on  the 
left,  Mercury  and  the  Graces,  Venus  and  Cupid  with  the  bow  in 
the  middle,  and  on  the  right,  the  Goddess  of  Spring  and  Flora 
(Chloris),  accompanied  by  Zephyr,  the  spring-wind;  82.  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi,  Adoration  of  the  Child.  —  VI.  Room.  To  the  right:  98. 
Filippino  Lippi,  Descent  from  tlie  Cross,  finished  by  Fietro  Feru- 
(fino.  Opposite,  84.  School  of  Verrocchio  (Franc.  Botticini?), 
Tobias  with  the  three  archangels;  85.  Botticelli,  Madonna  enthron- 
ed, with  angels  and  six  saints;  *86.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Predella 
with  scenes  from  the  legends  of  SS.  Frigidianus  and  Augustine; 
55.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  four  saints; 
Botticelli,  88.  Madonna  enthroned,  with  six  saints,  161.  Daughter 
of  Herodias,  157.  Resurrection,  162.  Vision  of  St.  Augustine,  158. 
Death  of  St.  Augustine  (the  last  four  predelle);  Filijypino  Lippi, 
91.  St.  Jerome,  93.  John  the  Baptist;  92.  Lor.  di  Credi,  Adoration 
of  the  Holy  Child.  On  an  easel:  *61.  Andrea  delSarto,  Two  angels. 

We  return  to  the  front  part  of  the  Domed  Room  (p.  614)  and  pass 
through  the  door  to  the  left  into  the  — 

Room  of  Beato  Angelico  (R  VII).  Right:  Fra  Angelica, 
246.  Pieta;  243.  History  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian;  233-237, 
252-254.  Life  of  Christ  in  eight  pictures  and  35  sections  (executed 
with  the  aid  of  other  painters;  No.  233  an  early  work  of  Alesso 
Baldovinetti);  separating  these,  250.  Crucifixion,  with  Mary  and 
John;  251.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin;  above,  227,  265.  Madonna 
enthroned,  with  saints;  beside  the  door,  to  the  left,  *266  Last 
Judgment  (the  representation  of  the  blessed,  to  the  left,  full  of 
grace  and  feeling).  Also,  271.  Bern.  Daddi,  Madonna  enthroned, 
with  saints  and  angels.  —  Adjoining  are  the  — 

Rooms  of  the  Early  Florentine  Schools  (VIII  and  IX),  with 
works  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  —  VIII.  Room.  Beside  the 
entrance:  259.  Giov.  da  Milano,  Triptych.  To  the  right:  281. 
Fra  Angelico,  Madonna  with  saints  and  angels.  On  an  easel :  263, 
264.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Annunciation,  with  John  the  Baptist  and 
St  Anthony  the  Hermit.  —  IX.  Room.  9.  Pacino  di  Bonaguida, 
Crucifixion  (1310);  138.  0?'ca/7?ia,  Madonna  with  St.  Bernard;  128. 
Spinello  Aretino,  Madonna  with  saints  (1391). 

A  staircase  in  the  vestibule  ascends  to  the  first  floor,  on  wliich  is 
the  unimportant  Galleuy  of  Modern  Pictures.  —  On  the  staircase:  15. 
Pietro  Benveniiti,  Hector  chiding  Paris.  —  From  the  ante-room  we  turn 
to  the  left.  Ist  Room.  10.  Franc.  Hauez,  The  two  Foscari ;  19.  Rod. 
Morgari,  Death  of  Raphael ;  25.  C'assioli,  Battle  of  Legnano.  —  2nd  R. 
S9.  JjHsi,  Expulsion  of  the  Duke  of  Athens  (p.  556):  53.  AdemoUo,  Battle 
of  Solferino  in  1859.  —  3rd  R.  70.  C'antagnola,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  and 
the  nun  Lucrezia  Buti ;  82.  Bezzuoli,  Entry  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France 
into    Florence:    88.    Sabatelli .     Murder    of    Buondelmontc    ''p.  556).    — 
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Ith  R.  109.  Sabatelli,  Ciainbue  discovers  the  talent  of  the  shepherd-boy 
Giotto  (p.  xliii).  —  5th  R.  122.  Fattori,  Episode  after  the  battle  of 
Magenta;  161.  Giovacchino  Toma,  Shower  of  ashes  at  Naples.  —  6th  R. 
118.  Fattori,  John  the  Baptist  before  Herod. 

The  Academy  harbours  also  the  Conservatorium  of  Music 
{Reale  Istituto  Musicale;  entr.  Via  Ricasoli  50),  which  possesses 
an  interesting  collection  of  old  musical  instruments  (Mmeo  degli 
Strumenti).   Adm.,  see  p.  553. 

The  same  building  (entr.  Via  degli  Alfani  82)  contaius  the  Manu- 
factory of  Mosaics,  founded  under  Ferdinand  I.  (p.  558)  and  trans- 
ferred from  the  Uffizi  to  this  site  in  1797.  To  the  left  is  the  Muaeo  del 
Lavori  in  Pietre  Dure  (adm.,  see  p.  553),  containing  a  collection  of  the 
materials  used  (Rooms  1-3)  and  of  finished  works  (Rooms  4  &  5). 


At  the  corner  of  the  Via  Cavour  (p.  609)  and  the  Via  degli  Araz- 
zieri,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  stands  the  Casino 
di  Ldvia  (No.  59 ;  PI.  Gr,  3),  a  small  but  tasteful  structure  by  Bern. 
Fallani  (1775).  —  Adjacent  is  the  Casino  di  San  Marco  or  Casino 
Mediceo  (No.  63;  Pi.  G,  2,  3),  erected  in  1576  by  Buordalenti 
on  the  site  of  the  Medici  gardens,  where  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico 
preserved  some  of  his  treasures  of  art.  Bertoldo,  the  heir  and 
pupil  of  Donatello,  was  appointed  keeper,  and  round  him  clustered 
a  troop  of  eager  students.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Lorenzo  di  Credi, 
Giovanni  Francesco  Rustici,  Andrea  Sansovino,  Pietro  Torrigiani, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  Michael  Angelo,  all  owe  their  artistic  edu- 
cation to  the  garden  of  the  Medici.  Cosimo  L  afterwards  trans- 
ferred the  collection  to  the  gallery  of  the  Uffizi. 

A  little  farther  on.  Via  Cavour  69,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
street,  are  the  former  cloisters  of  the  barefooted  monks,  or  Recol- 
lets,  the  Chiostro  dello  Scalzo  (PI.  G,  2),  an  elegant  court  of 
the  early  Renaissance,  surrounded  with  colonnades  and  adorned 
with  admirable  *Frescoes  in  two  shades  of  brown  from  the  history 
of  John  the  Baptist,  with  allegorical  figures  and  rich  ornament- 
ation, by  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  Franciabigio  (ca.  1515-26).  Adm., 
see  p.  553. 

On  the  riglit:  1.  Allegorical  figure  of  Faith  (ca.  1520);  2.  The  Angel 
appearing  to  Zacharias  (1523);  3.  Visitation  (1524);  4.  Nativity  of  the 
Baptist  (1526;  with  the  noble  figure  of  Zacharias  writing);  5.  Departure 
of  John  from  his  father's  house,  and  6.  His  meeting  with  Christ  (these 
two  by  Franciabigio,  (1518-19).  —  7.  Baptism  of  Christ  (the  earliest  and 
weakest  of  all);  8.  Allegorical  figure  of  Maternal  Love  (ca.  1520).  —  9. 
Allegorical  figure  of  Justice  (1515) ;  10.  John  preaching  in  the  desert 
(1515?).  —  11.  John  baptizing  (1517);  12.  John  made  prisoner  (1517);  13. 
Dance  of  Salome  (1522);  14.  Death  of  John.  —  15.  His  head  brought  in 
on  a  charger;  16.  Allegorical  figure  of  Hope  (the  last  three,  painted  in 
1523,  mark  the  zenith  of  Florentine  monumental  painting).  —  It  is  in- 
teresting to  remark  in  several  of  these  frescoes  the  influence  of  Albert 
Diirer  (comp.  p.  576).  For  example,  in  the  Sermon  of  John,  the  Pharisee 
in  the  long  robe  and  the  woman  with  the  child  are  borrowed  from  the 
engravings  of  the  German  master. 

Proceeding  farther  to  the  N.E.  we  follow  tlie  Via  Salvestrina, 
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to  the  left,  to  the  Via  Sau  Gallo,  No.  74  iu  which,  a  corner  house, 
is  the  *Falazzo  Pandolfini  (PI.  Gr,  H,  2),  erected  in  1516-20  by 
Giov.  Franc,  da  Sangallo,  from  designs  of  Raphael.  —  A  little 
to  the  S.,  on  the  left  (No.  40),  is  the  tasteful  Loggia  dei  Tessitori, 
the  former  guild -house  of  the  weavers,  erected  about  1500  by 
Giuliano  da  Sangallo  (?). 

Close  by,  at  Via  Ventisette  Aprile  A,  is  the  Cenacolo  di 
Sant' Apollonia  (PI.  F,  G,  3),  the  refectory  of  a  monastery  of 
that  name  (founded  in  1339),  now  used  as  a  military  store.  Since 
1890  it  has  contained  a  small  picture-gallery  (adm.,  see  p.  553). 

In  the  Ante-Room  are  paintings  of  tlie  15th  cent.,  including  the  re- 
production of  Filippo  LippVs  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  mentioned  at  p.  610. 
The  other  works  are  chiefly  from  the  studio  of  Uom.  Ghirlandaio.  — 
The  Main  Room  contains  several  works  by  Andrea  del  Castagno.  On 
the  entrance-wall,  Pieta  (fresco)  and  Crucifixion,  an  altar-piece  from  Santa 
Maria  degli  Angioli  (an  early  workj.  On  two  of  the  walls  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  series  of  frescoes  (ca.  1435  ?),  transferred  to  canvas  and  re- 
moved from  the  Villa  Pandolfini  at  Legnaia.  These  consist  of  decorative 
paintings  (putti,  etc.)  and  nine  portrait-figures  ('uomini  famosi' ;  freely 
retouched)  of  celebrated  men  and  women,  presenting  impressive  ideal 
types  of  the  commanding  personalities  of  the  Renaissance :  Filippo  Sco- 
lari,  called  Pippo  Spano,  i.e.  'Obergespan'  or  supreme  count  of  Temes- 
var,  the  conqueror  of  the  Turks;  Farinata  degli  Uberti,  the  Ghibelline, 
one  of  the  victors  at  Monte  Aperto  (p.  556;  completely  repainted);  Nic. 
Acciaioli,  mentioned  on  p.  616;  the  Cumsean  Sibyl;  Esther;  Tomyris; 
Dante;  Petrarch;  and  Boccaccio.  On  the  wall  to  the  right  is  an  admirably 
preserved  *Frosco  of  the  Last  Supper,  with  figures  charged  with  life  (a 
late  work  of  the  master;  ca.  1450 V);  above  is  another  fresco,  the  Cruci- 
fixion, with  the  Entombment  on  the  right  and  the  Resurrection  (beard- 
less Christ)  on  the  left. 

The  Via  Ventisette  Aprile  ends  on  the  N.W.  at  the  large  Piazza 
dell'  Indipendexza  (PI.  F,  2;  tramway  No.  3,  see  p.  548),  which 
is  embellished  with  statues  of  the  statesmen  Bettino  Micasoli 
(1809-80)  and  Ubaldino  Peruzzi  (1822-91;  sindaco  of  Florence 
from  1864  to  1878). 

The  Via  della  Fortezza  leads  hence  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Viale 
Filippo  Strozzi  (tramway  a,  see  p.  549)  and  to  the  Fortezza  San 
Giovanni  Battista  [For-tezza  da  Basso;  PI.  E,  F,  1),  built  by 
Duke  Alexander  in  1534-35  to  overawe  the  city.  —  From  the  E. 
side  of  the  fort  pleasant  public  gardens  extend  along  the  Mvgnone 
(p.  650)  as  far  as  the  picturesque  Viale  Milton  (PI.  F-H,  1).  Here 
rises  the  Russian  Church  (PI.  G,  1;  1903),  which  is  richly  adorned 
with  mosaics  on  the  exterior.  —  In  the  Piazza  Cavour  (PI.  H,  I,  1), 
at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Old  Town,  where  the  Viale  Principessa 
Margherita  and  the  Viale  Principe  Amedeo  (p.  601),  two  of  the  outer 
boulevards,  meet,  stand  tlie  Porta  San  Gallo  (1330)  and  a  tri- 
umphal arch,  the  latter  commemorating  the  entry  of  Grand-Duke 
Francis  II.  (1739). 

From  the  neighbouring  Ponte  Rosso  (PI.  I,  1)  we  may  proceed  to  the 
N.W.  along  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanucle  (tramway  No.  2,  see  p.  518),  which 
leads  towards  Rifredi  (p.  t)t8),  passing  (right)  the  Villn  Fahbricotti,  with 
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its  numerous  cypresses;  farther  on  wo  follow  tlie  Via  Montughi  to  the 
right,  and  in  12  min.  reach  the  Villa  Stibbert,  prettily  situated  on  the 
hillside.  This  villa,  formerly  the  property  of  Mr.  Frederick  .Stibbert, 
an  Englishman,  was  acquired  by  the  town  in  1906.  It  contains  the  Museo 
Stibbert  (adm.,  see  p.  553;  no  catalogue),  a  large  and  crowded  collection 
of  European,  Oriental,  and  E.  Asiatic  weapons  and  armour  (many  forgeries, 
most  of  the  other  specimens  restored),  bronzes,  majolica,  textiles,  costumes, 
wood-carvings,  artistic  furniture,  and  pictures  (including  a  replica  of  Titian's 
portrait  of  Vine.  Zeno).     The  *Park   is  one  of  the  finest  round  Florence. 

f.  Prom  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  to  San  Lorenzo  and 
Santa  Maria  Novella. 

From  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  (p.  568)  the  piazza  and  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella  (p.  623)  are  reached  by  the  Via  dei  Cerretani 
(Pi.  E,  4)  and  the  Via  dei  Banchi  or  the  Via  dei  Panzani  (PI.  E,  4,  3), 
all  busy  streets. 

To  the  left  in  the  Via  dei  Cerretani,  in  the  piazza  of  the  same 
name,  stands  the  ancient  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
(PI.  E,  4),  mentioned  as  early  as  the  10th  cent.,  converted  into  a 
Gothic  church  with  pillars  by  Arnolfo  di  Cambio(?)  in  the  13th, 
and  since  1521  the  church  of  a  Carmelite  convent.  In  the  interior 
are  old  mural  paintings  (14th  cent.),  two  marble  tabernacles  (15th 
cent.),  and  the  tombs  of  Brunetto  Latini  (1210-94),  the  encyclo- 
paedist, and  Salvino  d'Armato  (d.  1317),  the  inventor  of  spectacles. 

A  few  paces  to  the  N.  of  the  Via  dei  Cerretani,  in  the  Via  Fernando 
Zannetti  (PI.  E,  4;  right),  rises  the  Palazzo  Martelli  (No.  8;  adm. 
by  special  introduction  only),  with  a  coat-of-arras  liy  DonateUo  and  some 
other  art-treasures. 

The  Via  Borgo  San  Lorenzo,  running  to  the  N.E.  from  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo  at  the  Baptistery,  ends  in  the  Piazza  Sax  Lorenzo 
(PI.  F,  4).  Here,  near  the  Via  dei  Ginori  (p.  610),  is  a  seated  statue 
of  Giovanni  delle  Bands  Nere  (p.  558),  by  Baccio  Bandinelli 
(1540),  on  a  pedestal  ('Base  di  San  Lorenzo'),  with  reliefs  referring 
to  Giovanni's  victories. 

*San  Lorenzo  (PI.  E,  F,  3,  4),  the  earliest  cathedral  of  Flor- 
ence and  one  of  the  most  ancient  churches  in  Italy,  was  consecrated 
by  St.  Ambrose  (p.  150)  in  393  and  restored  in  the  11th  cent,  in 
the  Romanesque  style.  The  present  early-Renaissance  structure, 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  is  in  the  form  of  an  early-Christian  basilica, 
consisting  of  a  nave  and  aisles  terminated  by  a  transept,  the  nave 
being  covered  with  a  flat  ceiling  and  the  aisles  being  flanked  with 
low  chapels  resembling  recesses.  It  was  begun  in  1419  by  the 
Medici  and  seven  other  families,  who  employed  Filippo  Brunel- 
leschi  as  their  architect  from  1421  until  his  death  in  1446,  when, 
however,  the  Old  Sacristy  alone  was  completed.  Bruuelleschi's 
successor.  Ant.  Manetti  the  Elder  (d.  ca.  1460),  finished  the  choii' 
and  the  transept  and  constructed  the  cupola,  which  rests  upon  the 
cross  without  the  interposition  of  a  drum.  The  rebuilding  of  the 
nave  was  begun  in  1461,  after  the  consecration  of  the  higb-altar. 
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and  was  carried  out  by  Atit.  Manetti  the  Younger.  The  inner 
wall  of  the  fagade  is  by  Michael  Angela,  who  added  also  the  New 
Sacristy  (p.  621)  and  the  Laurentian  Library.  His  design  for  the 
outside  of  the  facade  was  never  executed,  but  is  preserved  in  the 
Gralleria  Buonarroti  (p.  600).  The  latest  addition  was  the  Chapel 
of  the  Princes  (p.  622).  The  campanile  in  the  Via  del  Canto  dei 
Nelli  was  re-erected  in  1740  by  Fern.  Ruggieri. 

Interior.  Over  the  2Ed  altar  in  the  Right  Aisle  is  a  picture  by 
Rosso  Fiorentino ,  Marriage  of  Mary;  at  the  end  is  the  tomb  of  the 
painter  Pietro  Benvenuti  (d.  1844),  said  to  be  by  Thorvaldsen.  The  bronze 
bas-reliefs  on  the  two  pulpits  were  put  together  again  in  the  17th  cent, 
and  completed  by  some  reliefs  in  wood ;  they  represent  scenes  from  the 
Passion,  by  Donatella  (late  work)  and  his  pupils  Bertoldo  and  Bellano, 
and  show  a  grandly  passionate  style.  —  In  the  Right  Transept,  on  the 
altar  at  the  end,  beside  the  entrance  to  the  New  Sacristy,  is  a  marble 
♦Tabernacle  by  Desiderio  da  Settigimno.  —  A  simple  inscription  beneath 
the  dome,  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  Choir,  marks  the  tomb 
of  Cosimo  the  Elder,  selected  by  himself,  in  which  he  was  laid  on  Aug. 
2nd,  1464,  according  to  his  own  request  without  any  funereal  pomp.  The 
slab  is  a  copy  of  the  original  by  Verrocchio.  The  Signoria  honoured 
Cosimo's  memory  by  passing  a  decree  which  gave  him  the  title  of  'Pater 
Patriae'.  DonatcUo  is  buried  in  the  same  vault.  —  The  square  *Old 
Sacristy  (Sagrestia  Vecchia),  to  the  left,  built  in  1421-28  by  Fil.  Bru- 
nelleschi,  is  one  of  the  earliest  achievements  of  Renaissance  architecture. 
It  is  covered  with  a  polygonal  dome,  the  projection  with  the  altar  having 
a  small  flat  dome.  The  admirable  plastic  decoration  (now  whitewashed)  is 
by  Donatello.  The  two  pairs  of  bronze  *Doors  (beside  the  altar),  which 
are  adorned  with  reliefs  in  the  classic  style,  with  two  figures  of  saints 
in  each  panel,  display  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  subjects.  Above  the 
doors  are  two  saints ,  beneath  a  frieze  of  angels'  heads ;  in  the  lunettes 
are  the  Evangelists  and  on  the  spandrels  are  scenes  from  the  life  of  John 
the  Baptist  (all  in  stucco).  Donatello  executed  also  the  beautiful  terracotta 
bust  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  altar  between  the  bronze  doors.  The  marble 
monument  of  Giovanni  d'Averardo  de'  Medici  and  Piccarda  Bueri,  the 
parents  of  Cosimo,  beneath  the  table  in  the  centre,  are  by  Bagqiano 
(1429).  Beside  the  entrance  is  the  *Monument  of  Piero  de'  Medici  (lather 
of  Lorenzo  il  Magniflco)  and  his  brother  Giovanni,  by  Andrea  Verrocchio 
(1472).  In  the  small  chamber,  to  the  left,  is  a  marble  fountain  also  by 
Verrocchio.  —  In  the  2nd  chapel  beyond  the  sacristy  (Capp.  Martelli) 
are  a  Monument  to  Donatello,  by  R.  Romanelli  (1896),  and  an  ♦Annun- 
ciation, by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  Close  by  is  the  door  leading  to  the 
cloisters  (see  below).  —  In  the  Left  Aisle  is  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Lawrence,  a  large  fresco  by  Angela  Bronzina.  Adjacent  is  a  beautiful 
oantoria  by  Donatello. 

The  simple  Cloisters,  with  double  arcades  attributed  to  Brunel- 
leschi,  are  always  open  (main  entrance  Piazza  San  Lorenzo  3). 

From  the  passage  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  church,  in 
which  stands  a  statue  of  Paolo  Giovio  (1483-1552),  the  historian, 
by  Francesco  da  Sangallo  (1560),  a  staircase  ascends  to  the 
upper  story  of  the  cloisters  and  to  the  Reale  Biblioteca  Lau- 
renziana  (PI.  E,  F',  4;  adm.,  .see  p.  553),  the  private  library  of 
the  Medici,  founded  by  Cosimo  the  Elder  in  1444  and  acquired 
by  the  state  in  1571  (librarian,  Guido  Biagi).  Its  chief  treasure 
consists  of  about  10,000  MSS.  of  Greek  and  Latin  classical  authors, 
many  of  which  are  extremely  valuable.    The  building  was  begun 
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in  1523-26  from  the  design  of  Michael  Angela,  who  built  the 
portico  (very  effective  in  spite  of  several  eccentricities,  such  as  the 
columns  inserted  in  the  walls,  with  massive  volutes  below).  The 
staircase,  originally  intended  to  be  of  wood,  was  completed  in  1571 
by  Vasari  from  a  drawing  (1558)  by  Michael  Angelo;  the  rotunda 
containing  the  Biblioteca  Delciana  was  erected  in  1841  from  Pas- 
qitale  Poccianti's  design. 

The  wooden  ceiling  of  the  Library  was  executed  by  Batt.  del  Tasso 
and  Ant.  Carota  (after  1529?),  irora  Michael  Any eW a  designs.  The  last 
furnished  also  the  design  for  the -88  'plutei'  to  which  the  MSS.  are  attached. 
Among  the  most  valuable  MSS.,  some  of  which  arc  now  preserved  in 
two  exhibition  rooms,  are  the  following:  most  important  MS.  of  .lEschylus, 
and  best  MS.  of  Cicero's  Epistolje  ad  Familiarcs;  Virgil  of  the -Ith  or  5tli 
cent.;  Pliny  of  the  10th  or  11th  cent,  (from  the  Asliburnham  Collection); 
Tacitus,  two  MSS.  of  the  10th  and  11th  cent.,  the  older,  brought  from 
Germany,  being  the  sole  MS.  containing  the  first  five  books  of  the  Annals. 
Syrian  gospels  with  miniatures  (6th  cent.).  The  Pandects,  of  the  6th  or 
7th  cent.,  said  to  have  been  carried  off  from  Amalfi  by  the  Pisans  in  1135, 
the  oldest  existing  MS.  of  this  collection,  on  which  the  study  of  Roman 
Law  almost  entirely  hinges.  Sumptuous  codex  of  Dante  of  the  end  of  the 
14th  century.  Decanierone  of  Boccaccio.  Petrarch's  Canzone,  with  portraits 
of  Petrarch  and  Laura.  Document  oi  the  Council  of  Florence  (p.  557).  Prayer- 
book  of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico,  with  charming  miniatures  (1485).  Tractate  on 
arehitecture  and  mechanics  (15th  cent.),  with  pen-and-ink  drawings  by  a 
Florentine  artist  and  marginal  notes  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  MSS.  of  Vit- 
torio  Alfieri  (p.  61).  Codex  Amiatinus.  Maps  of  Ptolemy.  —  Catalogues  by 
Assemann  (Oriental  MSS.)  and  Bandini,  continued  by  Del  Furia  and  others. 

The  so-called  "*lSevf  Sacristy  {Sayrestia  Nuova ;  PI. E, F,  3 ; 
adm.,  see  p.  553),  adjoining  the  right  transept  of  the  church,  was 
built  by  Michael  Angelo  for  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  (who  be- 
came Pope  Clement  VII.  in  1523)  in  1520-24,  as  a  mausoleum  for 
the  house  of  Medici.  It  is  a  simple  quadrangular  edifice  surmounted 
by  a  dome  and  articulated  by  pilasters,  canopies,  and  recesses,  and 
in  form  it  corresponds  with  the  old  sacristy  by  Brunelleschi.  The 
sculptures  with  which  it  was  to  have  been  filled  (monuments  to 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  and  his  brother  Giuliano,  mentioned  on 
p.  571,  to  Popes  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.,  and  to  the  younger 
Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici)  have  been  confined  to  the  mon- 
uments of  the  two  last-named:  Giuliano  de'  Medici  (d.  1516), 
created  Due  de  Nemours  by  the  King  of  France,  and  Lorenzo  de^ 
Medici  (d.  1519),  who  became  Duke  of  Urbino  under  Leo  X.  The 
great  master  worked  at  his  task  full  of  bitter  feelings  at  the  abolition 
of  the  republic  by  Alessandro  de'  Medici  (p.  558),  and  in  1534  left 
it  unfinished,  as  he  feared  the  tyrant's  hate  after  the  death  of  the 
Pope.  In  spite  of  these  unfavourable  circumstances  Michael  Angelo 
has  here  produced  a  congruous  whole  of  the  greatest  beauty.  Archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  are  as  harmonious  as  if  the  master  had  modell- 
ed sarcophagi  and  statues,  cornices  and  niches,  doors  and  windows 
out  of  one  and  the  same  clay. 

On  the  right  is  the  ^Monument  of  Gi0tiAso  de'  Medici,  who  is  re- 
presented as  General  of  the  Church,   holding  the   commander's   baton   in 
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his  hand.  Full  of  proud  confidence  and  energy  he  gazes  before  him,  ready 
to  start  up  at  the  approach  of  danger.  Below  is  the  sarcophagus,  con- 
taining the  remains  or  the  deceased  and  adorned  by  the  *Statues  of  Day 
and  Night,  the  latter  especially  admired.  A  contemporary  poet,  Giovanni 
Battista  Strozzi,  wrote  upon  it  the  lines : 

Tis  Night,  in  deepest  slumber;  all 
can  see 


La  Notte,    che  tu  vedi  in  si  dolci 

atti 
Dormire,  fuda  nn  Angela  scolpita 


In  queato  sasso,  e  percM  dorme 

ha  vita; 
Deatala,  se  no'l  credi,  e  parleratti. 


She  sleeps  (for  Angelo   divine   did 

give 
This  stone  a  soul),    and,  since  slic 
sleeps,  must  live. 
You  doubt  it?   Wake  her,  she  will 
speak  to  thee. 
Michael  Angelo,   in   allusion  to   the   suppression  of  political  liberty 
(see  p.  621),  answered: 


Grata  m'  e'l  sauna  e  piu  Vesser 

di  sasso,    ■ 
Mentre  che'l  danno  e  la  vergogna 

dura, 
Nan  veder,  nan  sentir  m'  e  gran 

Ventura. 
Perd  wow  mi  destar;  deh!  parla 

basso ! 


Ah!   glad   am  I    to  sleep  in  stone, 

while  woe 
And  dire  disgrace  rage  unreprov^d 

near  — 
A  happy  chance  to  see  not  nor  to 

hear. 
So  wake   me  not!     When  passing, 

whisper  low. 


Comp.  Swinburne's  fine  sonnet  'In  San  Lorenzo',  beginning  'Is  thine 
hour  come  to  wake,  0  slumbering  Night?' 

Opposite  is  the  *Monument  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  in  contrast 
to  Giuliano  is  represented  in  profound  meditation  (hence  called  il  pen- 
aieroso) ;  below  it  his  sarcophagus,  which  contains  also  the  body  of  Duke 
Alessandro,  assassinated  in  1537,  with  *Statues  of  Evening  and  Dawn 
(Crepuscitlo  ed  Aurora).  The  original  significance  which  Michael  Angelo 
meant  to  convey  before  the  siege  of  Florence  by  the  allegorical  figures 
is  somewhat  obscure  and  artificial.  The  periods  of  the  day  represent  as  it 
were  the  various  members  of  the  universe,  which  are  sunk  in  grief  at  the 
death  of  the  heroes.  The  statues  are  not  portraits,  but  ideal  forms,  in 
which  are  reflected  the  two  chief  sides  of  a  heroic  nature,  —  self-devoted 
absorption  in  noble  designs  and  confident  energy.  It  is  certain  that  sorrow 
at  the  fate  of  his  country,  scourged  by  pestilence  and  war,  which  delayed 
the  completion  of  the  statues,  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  master's 
chisel,  though  the  theory  that  Michael  Angelo  was  from  the  beginning 
bent  upon  producing  a  purely  political  monument  cannot  stand  the  test. 

The  remaining  statues  in  the  chapel,  an  unfinished  Madonna,  by 
Michael  Angelo,  and  the  two  patron  saints  of  the  Medici,  St.  Damian  (1.) 
by  Raffaella  da  Montelupo,  and  St.  Cosmas  (r.)  by  Fra  Giovanni  Angiolo 
da  MontorsoU  (v/ho  also  assisted  Michael  Angelo  in  1533  on  the  statue 
of  Giuliano),  were  originally  intended  for  the  mausoleum  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  and  his  brother  Giuliano  (comp.  p.  558).  These  two  members 
of  the  Medici  family  are  buried  beneath  the  figure  of  the  Madonna,  in 
coffins  renewed  in  1895. 

A  corridor  leads  from  the  New  Sacristy  to  a  vestibule,  under 
which  are  graves  of  some  of  the  Medici,  and  to  the  Chapel  of 
the  Princes  iCappella  del  Princijn;  PI.  E,  3),  the  burial  chapel 
of  the  grand-dukes  of  the  Medici  family.  This  huge  octagonal 
edifice,  which  is  gorgeously  decorated  with  marble  and  valuable 
mosaics  in  various  kinds  of  Tuscan  stone,  was  erected  in  1604-40 
by  Matteo  Nigetti,  from  the  designs  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici. 
The  paintings  in  the  dome  are  by  Pietro  Benvenufi  [1828-38).  In 
six  niehes  below  are  the  granite  sarcophagi  of  the  princes,  some 
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of  them  with  gilded  bronze  statues,  from  Cosimo  I.  (d.  1575)  to 
Cosimo  III.  (d.  1723;  couip.  p.  558).  On  the  dado  round  the  chapel 
are  placed  armorial  bearings  of  Tuscan  towns  in  exquisite  stone- 
mosaic.    A  new  floor  was  begun  in  1888. 

In  the  "Via  Faenza,  to  the  N.  of  the  Piazza  Madonna  degli  Aldobran- 
dini,  stands  (left)  the  Gothic  church  of  San  lacopo  in  C'ampo  Corbolini 
(PI.  E,  3),  consecrated  in  1206  (restored  in  1910),  with  a  colonnaded  fore- 
court and  several  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  13th  and  14th  cent. ;  at  one 
time  it  belonged  to  the  Templars.  —  Farther  on,  to  the  right  (No.  38),  is 
the  former  refectory  of  the  convent  of  SanV  Onofrio,  with  the  so-called 
Cenacolo  di  Fuligno  (PI.  E,  2),  a  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper  by  Peru- 
gino  (retouched),  and  some  paintings  (most  of  them  unimportant)  from 
the  Galleria  Ferroni  (adm.,  see  p.  553). 

In  the  Via  Nazionale  (PI.  E,  F,  2,  3),  to  the  left,  opposite  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Via  dell'  Ariento,  is  a  large  group  of  the  Madonna  and  saints, 
by  Giovanni  delta  Robbia  (1522). 

From  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  Madonna  degli  Aldobrandini 
the  Via  del  Giglio  (PI,  E,  3,  4)  leads  to  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria 
Novella. 

The  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria  Novella  (PI.  D,  3,  4)  was  the  fre- 
quent scene  of  church  festivals  and  public  games  in  former  times. 
The  Palio  dei  Cocchi,  the  chief  of  these,  instituted  by  Cosimo  I. 
in  1563,  took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  St.  John  and  con- 
sisted of  a  race  of  four  four-horse  chariots.  Two  marble  obelisks  of 
1608,  standing  on  brazen  tortoises,  perhaps  by  Giov.  da  Bologna, 
served  as  goals.  —  To  the  right  in  the  Loggia  di  San  Paolo,  an 
arcade  opposite  the  church,  erected  in  1489-96,  is  a  good  terra- 
cotta-relief by  Andrea  delta  Rohbia,  representing  the  meeting  of 
St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic. 

The  church  of  *Santa  Maria  Novella  (PI.  D,  3),  begun  by 
the  Dominicans  after  1279  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  edifice  and  com- 
pleted in  the  interior  after  1350  by  Fra  lac.  Talenfi,  is  'perhaps 
the  purest  and  most  elegant  example  of  Tuscan  Gothic'.  In  1456-70 
it  was  furnished  with  a  beautiful  marble  fagade  (begun  in  the  lower, 
Gothic  portion  as  early  as  about  1350)  and  a  fine  portal,  executed 
by  Giov.  Bertini  from  the  designs  of  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  who 
first  employed  volutes  here  to  connect  the  nave  and  aisles.  A 
quadrant  and  two  concentric  meridians  on  the  right  and  left  were 
constructed  by  P.  Ignazio  Danti  in  1572.  —  The  pointed  arcades 
('avelli',  i.e.  vaults)  of  black  and  white  marble,  which  adjoin  the 
church  on  the  E.,  were  originally  constructed  in  the  14th  cent., 
and  were  restored  in  1870;  they  were  used  as  tombs  for  the 
nobility.  —  The  best  view  of  the  medifeval  parts  of  the  building, 
with  its  tasteful  campanile  (restored  in  1895),  is  obtained  from 
the  N.E.  side. 

The  Sjiacious  Interior,  in  the  form  of  a  vaulted  Gothic  basilica,  con- 
sists of  riave  and  aisles  resting  on  12  alternately  thin  and  thick  piers.  It 
is  325  ft.  long  and  93  ft.  wide;  the  transept  is  202  ft.  in  length.  The 
unequal  distances  between  the  pillars,  varying  from  37  ft.  to  49  ft.,   are 
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an  unuxplaiued  peculiarity.  (Tlie  visitor  is  warned  not  to  overlook  the 
two  steps  halfway  up  the  church.) 

Nave.  On  the  entrance- wall  are  two  frescoes:  to  the  left  of  the 
central  door,  the  *Trinity  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  and  two  donors 
(much  injured),  hy  Masaccio ;  to  the  right,  the  Annunciation  (14th  cent.). 
Over  the  door,  a  crucifix  in  the  style  of  Giotto.  —  The  altar-pieces  are 
by  Vasarl,  lac.  Ligozzi,  etc.  —  The  pulpit,  bj'  the  second  central  pillar 
on  the  left,  is  by  Lazzaro  Cavalcatiti ;  the  reliefs  are  said  to  have  been 
executed  from  designs  by  BruHeUeschi.  —  In  the  right  aisle  is  the  tomb 
of  Beata  Villana,  by  Bern.  RosseUino  (1451). 

Right  Transept.  To  the  right,  Gothic  monument  of  Tediee  Aliotti 
bishop  of  Fiesole  (d.  1336),  by  Tino  di  Camaino.  Adjacent,  the  Gothic 
monument  of  the  Patriarch  .Joseph  of  Constantinople  (d.  1440),  who  died 
while  attending  the  Great  Council  of  1439  (p.  5.57).  Above  the  monument 
is  a  Madonna  by  Nino  Piaano.  —  We  ascend  the  steps  to  the  Cappella 
RucELLAi,  which  contains  (right)  a  large  altar-piece.  Madonna  enthroned 
with  angels,  according  to  Vasari  by  Ciniabue,  according  to  otlier  authorities 
by  Diiccio  of  Siena  (1285 ;  best  light  early).  This  is  the  picture  which  accord- 
ing to  Vasari,  was  borne  in  solemn  procession  from  the  painter's  studio  to 
the  church  (ca.  1280),  'followed  by  the  whole  population,  and  with  such 
triumph  and  rejoicings  that  the  quarter  where  the  painter  dwelt  obtained 
the  name,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained,  of  Borgo  Allegri'  (Lindsay^s 
'Christian  Art').  In  this  chapel  are  also  (1.)  a  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catharine 
by  Biigiardini  (partly  after  a  drawing  by  Michael  Angela). 

Chapels  of  the  Choir  Wall.  The  Cappella  dei  Bardi,  tlie  second 
chapel  to  the  riglit  of  the  choir,  contains  frescoes  illustrating  the  life  of 
St.  Gregory,  in  the  style  of  Hpinello  Aretino ;  above  are  two  lunettes 
with  sadly  damaged  frescoes  of  the  13th  cent.,  the  oldest  in  the  church. 
—  The  Cappella  Filippo  Strozzi,  adjoining  the  choir  on  the  right, 
contains  the  *Tomb  of  the  founder  (d.  1491),  by  Ben.  da  Maiano,  and 
frescoes  by  Filippino  Lippi  (1502):  on  the  left,  St.  John  resuscitating 
Drusiana,  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  John  in  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil;  on  the 
right,  St.  Philip  exorcising  a  dragon ;  above  is  a  fine  stained-glass  window 
after  a  cartoon  by  Filippino. 

The  Choir  contains  *Frescoes  by  Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  which  form 
tliat  master's  most  important  work.  According  to  the  inscription  they 
were  painted  'anno  1490,  quo  rulcherrima  civitas  opibus  victoriis  artibus, 
eediflciisque  nobilis  copia  saluuritatc  pace  perfruebatur'.  The  upper  pic- 
tures, which  are  sadly  damaged,  were  executed  almost  entirely  by  pupils. 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  of  the  altar  is  a  Coronation  of  the  Madonna; 
adjoining  the  windows  are  SS.  Francis  and  Peter  Martyr  (p.  185),  the 
Annunciation,  and  John  the  Baptist,  and  below  all  these,  Giovanni  Torna- 
buoni  and  Francesca  Pitti  (p.  595),  his  wife,  at  wliosc  expense  these  works 
were  executed.  —  On  the  left  wall,  in  seven  sections,  is  represented  the  life 
of  Mary:  below.  Expulsion  of  Joachim  from  the  Temple,  Nativity  of  Mary 
(the  architecture  of  the  interior  beautifully  enriclied),  Presentation  in 
the  Temple,  Nuptials,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
and  Death  and  Assumption.  —  The  right  wall  is  devoted  to  the  life  of 
John  the  Baptist.  The  first  *Scenc,  below,  Zacharias  in  the  Temple,  is 
celebrated  for  the  number  of  portraits  whieli  are  introduced  in  a  remark- 
ably easy  and  lifelike  manner.  The  figures  below  to  the  left  are  said  to 
be  portraits  of  Cristoforo  Landini,  Angelo  Poliziano,  and  Marsilio  Ficino, 
distinguished  scholars  and  humanists.  The  other  scenes  are  the  Visita- 
tion, Nativity  of  John,  the  Naming  of  the  child,  the  Baptist  preaching 
repentance  (in  which  the  master  shows  his  art  in  grouping  and  individualiz- 
ing the  figures);  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  Dancing  of  the  Daughter  of  Hero- 
dias.  —  The  stained  glass  (1492)  was  executed  by  Alessandro  Fiorentiiio.  — 
The  choir-stalls,  by  Baccio  d'Agnolo,  are  partly  restored  by  Vasari. 

The  Cappella  Gondi  to  the  loft  of  the  choir,  "by  Giuliano  daSangallo, 
contains,  over  the  altar,  a  wooden  *Crucifix  of  Brunelleschi  (injured), 
which   gave   rise   to   the   rivalry   between   him  and   his   friend  Donatello. 
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In  tlic  pavement  is  the  much  (iamaged  sepulchral  slab  of  Leonardo  Dati 
(d.  1424),  by  Lor.  Ghiherti.  —  The  following  Gaddi  Chapel,  by  6?.  A.  Dosio, 
is  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  by  Giov.  daW  Opera  (p.  571). 

Left  Traksept.  The  older  Cappella  deoi.i  Strozzi,  to  which  steps 
ascend,  contains  celebrated  *Frescocs  by  Andrea  Orcagna  and  his  brother 
Nardo  di  Clone  (badly  lighted,  best  4-5  p.m.):  (1.)  Paradise,  over  the 
figures  in  which  broods  a  truly  celestial  repose;  (r.)  Hell  according  to 
Dante  (by  Nardo);  on  the  end-wall,  the  Last  Judgment  (among  the  elect, 
to  the  left  in  the  top  row,  Dante  praying  and  Petrarch  in  priestly  dress). 
Altar-piece,  Christ  with  SS.  Thomas  .'  quinas  and  Peter,  by  Orcagna  (1357). 
—  The  next  door,  in  the  corner,  leads  to  the  Sacristy,  the  most  inter- 
esting object  in  which  is  a  fountain  by  Giov.  delta  Robbia  (1497),  a  magni- 
ficent work  of  its  kind.  On  the  entrance- wall  is  a  fresco  of  the  Last 
Supper,  from  the  refectory,  by  Al.  AUori  (painted  under  the  influence  of 
Michael  Angelo).  In  the  1st  case  on  the  left  are  some  fine  Spanish  vest- 
ments of  the  14th  century. 

A  door  to  the  right  of  the  steps  to  the  Strozzi  Chapel  (opened  by  the 
sacristan;  15-20  c.)  admits  to  the  so-called  Sepolcreto,  a  burial  vault 
with  an  open  colonnade  and  frescoes  of  the  14th  century. 

To  the  left  we  enter  the  Ancient  Cloisters,  called  II  Chiostro 
Verde,  restored  in  1895.  The  E.  wall  is  adorned  with  much  injured  fres- 
coes in  terra  verde  (different  shades  of  green ;  partially  restored  in  1908). 
Those  in  the  three  lirst  lunettes,  representing  the  Creation,  the  Expulsion 
from  Paradise,  Cain  and  Abel,  and  the  Building  of  tlie  Ark,  are  by  fol- 
lowers of  Giotto  (?).  Those  in  the  fourth  lunette,  the  Deluge  (in  which 
the  helplessness  of  man  in  presence  of  the  fury  of  the  elements  is  de- 
picted with  great  power)  and  the  Offering  and  Drunkenness  of  Noah,  are  by 
Paolo  UccelJo  (ca.  1416).   —  To   the  right  (N.)  in  the  cloisters  is  the  — 

♦Cappella  degli  Spagnuoli  (PI.  D,  3;  best  light,  10-12),  formerly 
the  chapter-house,  and  bearing  its  present  name  because  assigned  to  the 
Spanish  residents  of  Florence  in  1566.  It  was  built  about  1355  and  re- 
stored in  1895.  The  frescoes  (restored)  of  Giotto's  School  are  attribute  1 
by  Vasari  to  Taddeo  Gaddi  and  Simone  Martini('f),  but  by  more  modern 
critics  to  Andrea  da  Firenze  (ca.  1370).  Most  of  them  are  merely  second- 
rate  works,  though  interesting  to  the  student  of  art.  Their  subjects  fol- 
low the  doctrines  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  great  Dominican  saint.  On  the 
wall  of  the  altar  is  a  large  and  crowded  painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  and 
below  it,  to  the  left.  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  to  the  right,  Christ  in  Hades ; 
on  the  ceiling,  the  Resurrection,  Ascension,  Descent  of  the  Holy  Glio.st, 
Christ  and  Peter  on  the  water.  —  On  the  E.  side  (r.)  the  Church  Militant 
and  Triumphant,  suggested  by  Thomas  Aquinas's  commentary  on  the  Song 
of  Solomon:  beneath,  to  the  left,  in  front  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence 
(an  ideal  representation  of  the  then  unfinished  building),  appear  the  pope 
with  his  flock  and  the  members  of  the  church,  and  the  emperor  with  the 
representatives  of  secular  power ;  to  the  right,  the  heretics  are  represented 
as  wolves  hunted  by  the  Dominicans  in  the  form  of  black  and  white  dogs 
('Domini  canes'),  also  their  conversion;  above,  the  joy  of  the  blessed  and 
admission  to  heaven ;  at  the  top,  Christ  in  glory. —  On  the  W.  side  (1.), 
Triumph  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  saint  seated  upon  a  throne,  surrounded 
by  angels,  prophets,  and  saints;  at  his  feet  the  discomfited  heretics  Arius, 
Sabellius.  and  Averrhocs.  Below,  28  figures  representing  arts  and  sciences 
approved  by  the  church.  —  On  the  wall  of  the  door,  Histories  of  St.  Do- 
minic and  St.  Peter  Martyr.  —  Ruskin  devotes  Nos.  IV  and  V  of  the 
'Mornings  in  Florence'  to  the  frescoes  in  this  chapel. 

Adjoining  the  Old  Cloisters  are  the  Great  Cloisters,  the  largest  at 
Florence,  witli  frescoes  by  Ciyoli,  Al.  AUori,  Santi  di  Tito,  Poccetti,  and 
others.  —  The  three  smaller  courts  date  from  different  parts  of  the  15tli 
century.  — -  Opposite  the  above-mentioned  Sepolcreto.  adjoining  the  tomb 
of  the  Marchesa  Ridolfo,  are  two  small  frescoes  by  Giotto,  representing 
the  Meeting  of  SS.  Joachim  and  Anna  at  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  Birth 
of  the  Virgin  (see  No.  II  of  the  'Mornings  in  Florence'). 
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The  Farmacia  di  Santa  Maria  Novella  (P].I),S),  or  lahorsiiory 
of  the  monastery  (entrance  in  the  Via  dellaScala,  No.  12  A),  contains 
in  a  former  chapel  frescoes  (retouched)  of  the  14th  cent,  (the  Pas- 
sion), by  Spinello  Aretino.  The  Spezeria  is  celebrated  for  the  per- 
fumes and  liqueurs  prepared  in  it,  especially  'Alkermes',  a  specialty 
of  Florence,  flavoured  with  cinnamon  and  cloves. 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  della  Scala  (No.  89)  is  the  17th  cent. 
Palazzo  Fidolfi  (formerly  Pal.  Stiozzi;  PI.  C,  2).  The  adjoining 
garden,  the  Orti  Oricellari,  was  the  seat  of  the  Platonic  Academy 
(p.  559)  from  1498  to  1522  and  afterwards  belonged  to  Bianca  Cap- 
pello  (p.  630).  It  contains  some  statues  from  the  old  fagade  of  the 
cathedral  (p.  570)  and  a  colossal  figure  of  Polyphemus  by  Novelli. 

In  the  Via  di  Palazzuolo,  close  by,  is  the  church  of  San  Fran- 
cesco dei  Vanchefoni  (PI.  D,  3),  with  two  beautiful  busts  of  children 
by  Ant.  Rossellino  and  Desiderio  da  Settignano.  Key  at  the  neigh- 
bouring shop,  No.  17  (fee  30  c). 

g.  Prom  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  to  the  Piazza  Santa 
Trinita  and  the  Lungarno  Amerigo  Vespucci. 

The  uninteresting  new  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  E,  4,  5) 
now  forms  the  focus  of  the  Cenfro  (p.  561)  and  is  especially  an- 
imated in  the  evening.  It  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Forum  (p.  555)  and  of  the  Mercato  Vecchio  (p.  561).  In  the  middle, 
facing  the  Via  degli  Speziali  (p.  568),  rises  a  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Victor  Emmannel  II.,  by  Zocchi  (1890).  —  On  the  W.  side 
of  the  piazza  is  a  portico  with  an  imposing  arch  forming  the  entrance 
to  the  Via  degli  Strozzi  (PI.  E,  4),  with  its  shops.  Adjacent  to  the 
left,  in  the  narrow  Piazza  degli  Strozzi,  rises  the  magnificent  — 

♦Palazzo  Strozzi  (PI.  D,  E,  4),  begun  in  1489  for  Filippo 
Strozzi,  perhaps  from  designs  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano  (d.  1497), 
continued  until  1504  by  Cronaca,  and  completed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  S.  side,  where  it  was  intended  to  have  a  park,  in  1533-36. 
It  presents  an  example  of  the  Florentine  palatial  style  in  its  most 
perfect  development.  The  three  imposing  fac^ades  are  constructed 
of  regular  courses  of  heavy  rustica-work,  with  narrow  intervening 
cornices,  immediately  above  which  are  the  handsome  windows,  with 
their  columnar  mullions.  The  celebrated  top  cornice  (unfinished), 
by  Cronaca,  is  an  enlai'gcd  copy  from  an  antique  Roman  fragment. 
The  fanali  or  corner-lanterns  (by  Caparra),  the  link-holders,  and 
the  rings  are  among  the  finest  specimens  of  Italian  iron-work  of 
the  period.  The  court,  by  Cronaca,  also  is  impressive.  The  ground- 
floor  and  first  floor  are  partly  used  for  art -exhibitions  (p.  551); 
Princess  Strozzi  resides  on  the  second  floor  (no  adm.). 

Nearly  opposite,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  piazza,  is  the  Palazzo 
Strozzino  (PI.  E,  5),  a  smaller  building  in  a  similar  style,  with  a 
fine  court,  ascribed  to  Giuliano  da  Maiano  (ca.  1460). 
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The  back  of  the  Pal.  Strozzi  abnts  on  the  Via  Tornabuoni 
(PI.  D,  4,  5),  the  most  fashionable  street  in  Florence  ('corso'),  with 
handsome  palazzi  and  fine  shops.  On  the  right  (No.  20)  is  the  Pa- 
lazzo Corsi  (PI.  D,  E,  4),  formerly  Pal.  Tornabuoni,  built  by 
Michelozzo,  but  remodelled  in  1867.  No.  19,  on  the  left,  is  the  fine 
Palazzo  Larderel  (PI.  D,  4),  formerly  Pal.  Giacomini,  in  the  de- 
veloped Renaissance  style,  by  Giov.  Ant.  Dosio  (1558-80).  No.  3, 
also  on  the  left,  facing  the  Piazza  Antinori  (PI.  E,  4),  is  the  Palazzo 
Antinori,  with  its  elegant  early -Renaissance  facade,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Giuliano  da  Sangallo.  —  Opposite  is  the  church  'of 
Santi  Michele  e  Gaetano,  rebuilt  by  Matteo  Nigetti  in  1604-48. 
Adjacent,  to  the  left,  is  the  Cappella  San  Gaetano  (sacristan  in 
the  lane  to  the  left),  containing  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Andrea 
della  Robbia. 

Two  streets  lead  to  the  W.  opposite  the  Pal.  Strozzi :  the  Via 
della  Vigna  Nuova,  to  the  left,  and  the  Via  della  Spada,  to  the 
right.  In  the  former  (No.  20;  right)  is  the  *Palazzo  Rucellai 
(PI.  D,  4),  erected  in  1446-51  by  Bern.  Rossellino  from  a  design 
by  Leon  Battista  Alherti,  who  for  the  first  time  here  employed  a 
combination  of  rustica  and  pilasters.  Opposite,  but  now  built  up, 
is  the  Loggia  dei  Rucellai,  designed  by  Alberti  (1468).  —  In  the 
Via  della  Spada  are  the  former  church  of  San  Pancrazio  (now  a 
cigar-factory),  in  the  Piazza  San  Pancrazio,  and  the  little  Cappella 
dei  Rucellai  (key  kept  by  the  porter  of  the  Pal.  Rucellai;  fee 
30-50  c).  The  chapel  contains  an  ideal  imitation  in  marble  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  a  charming  early -Renaissance 
structure,  also  by  Alberti  (1467).  —  The  continuation  of  the  Via 
della  Spada,  Via  di  Palazzuolo,  see  p.  626. 

The  Via  Tornabuoni  ends  on  the  S.  in  the  long  Piazza  Santa 
Trixita  (PI.  D,  5).  The  N.  end  of  the  square  is  adorned  with  an 
antique  Granite  Column  from  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome, 
erected  here  in  1563  and  furnished  in  1570  with  an  inscription  in 
honour  of  Cosimo  I.,  who  had  just  been  made  grand-duke  (comp. 
p.  558).  On  the  summit  is  placed  a  statue  of  Justice  in  porphyry, 
by  Fr.  Tadda,  added  in  1581.  The  figure  was  afterwards  con- 
sidered too  slender,  and  consequently  draped  with  a  robe  of  bronze. 

The  church  of  *Santa  Trinita  (PI.  D,  5 ;  pronounced  Trinita 
by  the  Florentines),  on  the  right,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  monks 
of  Vallombrosa  (p.  655)  towards  the  end  of  the  11th  cent.;  in  the 
13-15th  cent,  it  was  renewed  in  the  Gothic  style  from  plans  ascribed 
to  Niccolo  Pisano(?),  but  it  was  modernized  by  Buontalenti  in 
1593  and  furnished  with  its  present  facade. 

The  Interior,  restored  since  1884  in  the  style  of  the  14th  cent.,  coa- 
sists  of  nave  and  aisles  with  transept,  and  has  chapels  at  the  sides  and 
adjoining  the  high-altar.  —  Right  Aislb.  4th  chapel  (closed):  Frescoes 
hy  Lorenzo  Monaco  ;  ATm\yac\Ki\on,  altar-piece,  hy  the  same.  5th  chapel; 
Fine  marble  altar   by  Benedetto  da  Rovestzano  (1552).  —  Lkft  A-isli, 
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8i(l  chapel:  Tomb  of  Giuliano  Davanzati  (d.  1444).  an  early-Christian  sar- 
cophagus. 5th  chapel:  "Wooden  statue  of  Mary  Magdalen,  by  Desidcrio 
da  Settigyxono  (completed  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano). 

Choir  Wall.  The  2nd  chapel  to  the  left  contains  tlie  fine  *Monument 
of  Benozzo  Federighi,  bishop  of  Fiesole  (d.  1450),  by  Luca  della  Robbia, 
completed  in  1457  (formerly  in  San  Pancrazio).  The  recumbent  figure  of 
the  deceased  and  the  border  of  painted  and  glazed  garlands  of  fruit  are 
especially  admired.  —  In  the  spandrels  of  tlie  Choir  are  four  frescoes  of 
the  Patriarclis  by  Alcssio  Baldovinetti.  —  The  Cappella  dei  Sassetti, 
the  second  on  the  right  from  the  high -altar,  is  adorned  with  *rrescoe3 
(some  much  injured)  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  hy  Dom.  Ghir- 
landaio  (1485),  arranged  in  double  rows  on  three  walls.  In  the  upper  row: 
1.  St.  Francis  banished  from  his  father's  house;  2.  Pope  Honorius  con- 
firms the  rules  of  the  order,  witli  excellent  portraits  of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico, 
his  children  (right),  and  the  learned  men  at  his  court  (to  the  right,  on  the 
stairs,  Ang.  Puliziano) ;  3.  St.  Francis  in  presence  of  the  Sultan.  Lower  row : 
1.  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata;  2.  Resuscitation  of  a  child  of  the  Spini 
family ;  3.  Interment  of  the  saint.  The  donors  near  the  altar  and  the  sibj'ls 
on  the  ceiling  also  are  by  Ghirlandaio.  The  altar-piece  (Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds)  is  a  modern  copy  of  Ghirlandaio  (comp.  p.  615).  At  eacli 
side  are  handsome  tombs  of  the  Sassetti  by  Giul.  da  Sanc/allo. 

In  the  Sackistt,  adjacent  on  the  right,  formerly  the  Chapel  of  the 
Strozzi,  is  the  tomb  of  Onofrio  Strozzi,  father  of  Palla  Strozzi  (p.  557),  the 
celebrated  adversary  of  the  Medici,  by  Fiero  di  Niccold  d^Arezzo  (1417). 

Opposite  the  church,  at  the  corner  of  the  Borgo  Saiiti  Apostoli 
(p.  565),  rises  the  Palazzo  Bartolini-Salimbeni  (No.  8),  a  late- 
Renaissance  building  by  Baccio  d'Agnolo  (1517-20).  —  Also  to  the 
left  (No.  4),  near  the  Arno,  is  the  imposing  Palazzo  Spini  (PL  D,  5), 
now  usually  called  the  Pal.  Ferroui,  dating  from  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  cent.,  and  still  retaining  the  aspect  of  a  mediaeval  strong- 
hold. It  was  used  as  the  town-hall  in  1846-71,  restored  in  1874,  and 
is  now  the  headquarters  of  the  'Circolo  Filologico'  (p.  550)  and  of 
the  Alpine  Club  (p.  552).   —   Ponfe  Santa  Trinita,  see  p.  630. 

Proceeding  along  the  bank  of  the  Arno  from  the  S.  end  of  the 
Piazza  Santa  Trinita  by  the  pretty  Lungarno  Coksini  (PI.  D,  5,  4), 
we  pass  on  the  right  (No.  2)  the  Palazzo  Masetti  (PI.  D,  5),  for- 
merly Pal.  Fovtehuovi,  where  the  dramatist  Aifieri  (p.  61)  resided 
and  died  (Oct.  9th,  1803).    No.  10  in  the  same  street  is  the  — 

Palazzo  Corsini  (PI.  D,  4),  remodelled  in  1656  by  Pier  Fraii- 
cpsco  Silvani,  wilh  a  magnificent  staircase  by  Ant.  Ferri  (1695). 
It  contains  a  valuable  Picture  Gallery  (adm.,  see  p.  553;  entrance 
at  the  back  of  the  court,  to  the  right;  fee  '/j  fr. ;  lists  of  the  pic- 
tures furnished). 

I.  Room.  7.  Dogso  Dossi,  Nymph  and  satyr  (original  in  the  Pitti 
Gallery,  p.  639);  15.  Luca  Giordano,  Venus  liealing  the  wounds  of 
/Eneas;  13,  14,  21,  24.  Sustermuns,  Portraits  of  the  Medici.  —  II.  Room. 
Battle-pieces  by  Borgognone  (47,  54)  and  Salvator  Rosa  (49,  51,  74,  76, 
82,  84);  sea-pieces  by  Sale.  Rosa  (55,  63).  —  On  the  side  next  the  Arno, 
III.  Room.  95.  Carlo  Dolci,  Madonna  (in  crayons);  105.  Giulio  RoinanoVf), 
Copy  of  Raphael's  Violinist  (1518?);  199.  Italian  School  (not  Van  Duck], 
Portrait  of  Ottavio  Piccolomini;  121.  lac.  da  RtnpoU,  Madonna,  after  a 
lost  fresco  by  A.  del  Sarto :  122.  Copy  of  Titian's  'Madonna  witli  tlie 
cherries',  in  the  Hof-Miiscum  at  Vienna;  above  the  door,  126.  Caravaggio, 
Still-life;  129.  Rid.  Ghirlandaio,  Portrait;  12H.  Rembrandt,  His  own  por- 
trait 88  an  old  man  (copy).     On  an  easel,  Sustermans,  *Mar(iuis  Geri  della 
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Bena.  —  IV.  Room.  Over  the  door,  180.  Artemisia  GentUeschi,  Judith ; 
167.  Botticelli,  Madonna  with  angels  (studio-pieco);  *162.  Filippino  Lippi, 
Madonna  and  angels,  the  finest  private  devotional  painting  by  this  master; 
*157.  Luca  SignoreJli,  Madonna  and  SS.  Jerome  and  Bernard;  408.  Giov. 
Santi  (Mher  of  Raphael),  Muse;  151.  Crist.  Allori,  Judith  (copy?);  148. 
Alleged  cartoon  for  Raphael's  portrait  of  Julius  II.  (not  genuine);  141. 
Pontormo,  Madonna.  —  V.  Room.  99.  Sustermans,  Cardinal  Neri  Corsini. 
—  VI.  Room.  179.  Carlo  Dolci,  Poetry;  241.  Andrea  del  Sarto  (?;  more 
probably  Franciabif/io),  Apollo  and  Daphne;  236.  Salvator  Eosa,  Land- 
scape; 232.  Giiido  Reni,  Lucretia;  opposite,  209.  Dlemling,  Portrait.  — 
"We  pass  through  the  VII.  and  VIII.  Rooms  to  the  IX.  Room.  270.  Giddo 
Reni,  Pinabello  and  Bradamante.  —  X.  Room.  292.  View  of  the  Piazza 
della  Signoria  of  1498,  with  the  burning  of  Savonarola  (p.  564).  —  Recros- 
sing  Room  III,  we  enter  the  XI.  Room  (unimportant).  —  In  a  cabinet 
to  the  right  (XII),  in  a  very  dark  corner,  483.  Seh.  del  Pionibo,  Pope 
Clement  VII.  (unfinished). 

The  Lungarno  Corsini  ends  at  the  Piazzetta  Goldoxi  (PI.  C, 
D,  4),  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Goldoni  (p.  380).  Hence  the  Ponte 
alia  Carraia  (p.  561)  spans  the  Arno  and  the  Via  dei  Fossi,  witli 
its  numerous  shops,  branches  off  on  the  N.E.  to  the  Piazza  di  Santa 
Maria  Novella  (p.  623). 

The  continuation  of  the  Lungarno  is  known  as  the  Lungarno 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  after  Amerigo  Vesjjucci  (1451-1512),  the  navi- 
gator, a  native  of  this  neighbourhood,  whose  name  was  given  to 
America  in  1507  by  the  German  geographer  Waldseemiiller.  Near 
the  beginning  (M  the  Lungarno  Amerigo  Vespucci,  which  ends  at 
Piazza  degli  Zuavi,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Cascine  (p.  647),  expands 
the  Piazza  Manin  (PI.  C,  3,  4),  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Via 
Borgo  Ognissanti,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Lungarno;  in  the 
centre  of  the  piazza  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Daniele Manin  (p.  350). 

The  suppressed  Minorite  monastery  of  Ognissanti  (no^;  barracks) 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Piazza  Manin  was  occupied  from  1256  by 
members  of  the  Lombard  order  of  Humiliati,  who  did  much  to 
improve  the  woollen-manufacture.  Beside  it  is  the  church  of  San 
Salvadore  d'Ognissanti  (PLC,  3),  erected  in  1554,  remodelled 
in  1627,  the  baroque  facade  hy  Maffeo  Nigef/i  (restored  in  1882), 
with  lunette  by  Ben.  Bvglioni,  representing  the  Coronation  of 
Mary  (relief). 

The  Interior  eoDsists  of  a  nave  and  transept  with  flat  ceiling.  By  the 
2nd  altar  to  the  right,  Descent  from  the  Cross  and  Madonna  della  Miseri- 
cordia,  two  frescoes  hj  Dam.  Ghirlandaio  (1480),  with  several  portraits  of 
the  Vespucci  family.  On  the  wall  to  the  left  are  the  arms  of  the  family, 
and  in  the  pavement  in  front  is  the  sepulchral  slab  of  the  grandfather  of 
the  navigator,  with  the  inscription:  'Amerigo  Vespucio  posteris  suis  1471'. 
Between  the  3rd  and  4th  altars  are  frescoes  on  both  sides:  on  the  right 
St.  Augustine,  by  S.  Botticelli,  on  the  left,  St.  Jerome,  by  Domenico 
Ghirlandaio  (1480).  —  A  chapel  in  the  left  transept  contains  a  crucifix 
by  Giotto.  In  the  sacristy  is  a  fresco  of  the  Crucified,  with  angels,  monks, 
and  saints,  of  the  school  of  Giotto.  —  Beside  the  steps  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Cloisters,  in  the  style  of  Michel ozzo,  adorned  with  frescoes  by 
Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni.  Ligoszi ,  and  others.  The  old  Refectory 
(adm.,  sec  p.  553),  in  the  N.E.  angle,  contains  a  fresco  (end-wall)  of  the 
Last  Supper,  by  JDoni.  Ghirlandaio  (1480),  and  a  charming  *Ciborium  (over 
the  entrance)  by  Agostino  di  Duccio, 
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h.  Quarters  of  the  City  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo. 

About  one-fourtb  part  of  Florence  lies  on  the  left  bank. 

We  traverse  the  Ponte  Santa  Trinita  (PI.  D,  5;  p.  561  j, 
adorned  with  allegorical  statues  of  the  seasons,  and  cross  the  Piazza 
Frescobaldi  to  the  Via  Maggio  (PI.  C,  5,  6).  No.  26  in  this  street 
is  the  house  of  Bianca  Cappello,  the  second  wife  of  Grand -Duke 
Francis  I.  (1579)  and  well  known  for  the  romantic  vicissitudes  of 
her  history. 

The  Pal.  Elliott  Rinuccini  (PI.  C,  5),  No.  31  in  the  Via  Santo  Spirito, 
the  first  turning  to  the  right,  contains  the  Museo  Galileiano,  a  collection 
of  Roman  inscription.?  (open  on  week-days  10-3).  In  the  Borgo  San  lacopo, 
the  first  turning  to  the  left,  are  the  Torre  dei  ilamili  and  the  Torre 
Ridolfl,  two  old  patrician  towers,  and  the  small  chnrch  of  Sa7i  lacopo 
Soprarno  (PI.  D,  5),  with  a  Tuscan-Romanesque  vestibule  of  the  11th  cent., 
brought  hither  from  the  convent-church  of  San  Donato  in  Scopcto. 

The  Via  dei  Micbelozzi,  the  second  turning  to  the  right,  leads 
to  the  quiet  Piazza  Santo  Spirito  (PL  C,  5,  6),  which  is  laid  out 
in  gardens.    Here,  to  the  right,  is  the  conventual  church  of  the  — 

*Santo  Spirito  (PL  C,  5),'  a  basilica  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  with  a  dome  and  38  chapels.  It  was  begun  about  1436,  on 
the  site  of  a  Romanesque  building,  from  an  early-Renaissance  design 
by  Brunelleschi  and  was  completed  in  1487,  with  numerous  modi- 
fications, by  the  two  Maneffi  (p.  619),  Salvi  d' Andrea,  and  others. 
The  noble  proportions  of  the  interior,  which  is  borne  by  31  Corin- 
thian columns  and  4  pillars,  render  it  one  of  the  most  attractive 
structures  in  Florence.  The  nave  has  a  flat  roof,  while  the  aisles 
are  vaulted.  The  campanile,  erected  by  Baccio  d'Agnolo  about 
1543,  was  restored  in  1896. 

Interior.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  good  stained-glass  window  (15th  cent.). 
—  Right  Aisle.  2nd  altar:  Pieta,  a  group  in  marble,  after  Michael  Angelo 
(original  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome),  by  Nanni  di  Baccio  Bigio  (1549).  — 
Right  Transept.  5th  altar:  *Madonna  with  saints,  an  early  work  by 
Filippino  Lippi,  in  a  handsome  frame.  6th  altar:  Madonna  appearing  to 
St.  Bernard,  an  early  copy  from  Perxgino  (original  at  Munich).  7th  altar 
(right  wall):  Monument  of  Neri  Capponi  (d.  1-457),  with  his  portrait  in 
relief,  from  the  studio  of  the  brothers  Roasellino.  —  The  Choir  has  a 
screen  of  marble  and  bronze;  high-altar  with  canopy  and  statues  by  Giov. 
Caccini  (ca.  1600).  —  At  the  back  of  the  choir,  5th  altar:  The  adulteress 
before  Christ,  by  Alessandro  Allori.  —  Left  Transept.  4th  altar  (del 
Sacramento),  sculptured  in  marble  by  Andrea  Sansovino  (youthful  work). 
5th  altar:  Trinity  with  saints  (fine  predella),  by  Giov.  di  Michele,  sur- 
namcd  II  Grafflone  (?;  ca.  1500).  Over  the  8th  altar,  fine  stained  glass 
with  Christ  and  the  unbelieving  Thomas  (generally  covered).  —  In  the  Left 
Aisle  is  the  entrance  to  the  *Sacristy,  a  graceful  octagonal  structure, 
with  four  corner-niches,  erected  by  Giul.  da  Sangallo,  Cronaca,  and 
Ant.  Pollaiuolo  (dome)  in  1489-96,  behind  a  finely -vaulted  portico,  the 
ceiling  of  which  is  by  A.  Sansovino.  —  Farther  on  in  the  church,  beside 
the  2nd  altar  from  the  entrance,  is  a  copy  of  Michael  Angelo's  statue  of 
Christ  in  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva  at  Rome,  by  T.  Landini. 

The  Chapter  House  contains  a  fresco  by  Giottino. 

The  First  Cloisters  were  erected  by  Alfonso  Parigi  the  Elder  (about 
1600;  entrance  by  the  sacristy).  —  The  Second  Cloisters  are  by  Am- 
manati  (1564-69),  the  paintings  by  Poccetti,  —  The  monastery  is  now  in 
part  a  barrack. 
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At  tbe  S.  angle  of  the  piazza  rises  tbt  Palazzo  Guadagni 
(PI.  C,  6),  now  Pal.  Dufour-Berte,  a  charming  early-Renaissance 
edifice  by  Cronaca  (?),  with  a  loggia  in  the  upper  story  and  a  flat 
wooden  roof  (1503-6).  ^  The  Via  Mazzetta  leads  hence  to  the  left 
to  the  church  of  San  Felice  (p.  641)  and  the  Casa  Gtiidi  (p.  641) 
and  to  the  Palazzo  Pitti  (p.  632).  We,  however,  follow,  in  the 
meantime,  the  Via  Sant'  Agostino  and  the  Via  Santa  Monaca,  to 
the  right,  to  the  Piazza  del  Carmine  (PI.  B,  4,  5),  to  the  left  in 
which  rises  the  church  of  — 

Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  (PI.  B,  5;  closed  12-2),  formerly 
the  church  of  a  Carmelite  monastery.  Originally  a  Gothic  struc- 
ture of  the  13-15th  cent.,  it  was  burned  down  in  1771  and  rebuilt 
without  aisles  in  1782.  Among  the  parts  which  escaped  destruction 
is  the  Brancacci  Chapel  in  the  right  transept,  embellished  after 
1423  (?)  by  Masaccio,  with  the  assistance  of  Masolino,  with 
celebrated  **Frescoes  from  the  traditions  regarding  the  Apostles, 
especially  St.  Peter,  to  which  Fih'2)]nno  Lipjn  added  others  about 
1484.  These  frescoes  have  served  as  models  to  artists  of  all  suc- 
ceeding ages  (comp.  p.  Iv;  best  light  11-4  or  5  p.m.). 

On  the  piers  of  the  Entrance,  above,  on  the  ripht  the  Fall  of  Man 
(MnsoJinn?),  on  the  left  the  *Expulsion  from  Paradise  (Masaccio),  imitated 
by  Raphael  in  the  Logge  of  the  Vatican.  Left  Wall:  above,  *Peter 
taking  the  piece  of  money  from  the  fish's  mouth,  a  masterpiece  of  com- 
position (3Ia8accio) :  below,  Peter  and  Paul  resuscitating  a  dead  youth  on 
the  challenge  of  Simon  Magus,  and  Peter  enthroned,  with  numerous 
portraits  (FiUppino  Lippi).  Wall  of  the  Altar  :  above,  Peter  preach- 
ing {Masolino  9 ;  'combines,  more  than  any  other  fresco  in  the  Brancacci, 
the  grandeur  of  style  which  mark.s  the  group  of  philosophers  in  tlfe  School 
of  Athens  at  Rome,  and  the  high  principle  which  presided  over  the 
creation  of  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel  in  the  Pitti  gallery'.  C.  <f-  C),  and  Peter 
baptizing;  below,  Peter  healing  the  sick,  and  distributing  alms  (these  three 
by  Masaccio).  Right  Wall:  above,  Healing  the  lame  man  (Masaccio) 
and  Raising  of  Tabitha  (MasoJitiof).  —  Besides  the  above-mentioned  scenes 
the  following  also  are  by  FiUppino  Lippi:  on  the  right  wall,  below,  the 
Crucifixion  of  Peter,  and  Peter  and  Paul  before  the  proconsul ;  on  the  en- 
trance-pillars, below,  to  the  left,  Peter  in  prison  comforted  by  Paul,  to 
the  right.  Release  of  Peter. 

The  Choir  of  the  church  contains  the  tomb  of  Piero  Soderini  (p.  557), 
by  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano  (1513;  restored  in  1780).  —  The  Corsibi 
Chapel,  in  the  left  transept,  built  by  Silvani  in  1670-75,  contains  the  tomb 
of  St.  Andrea  Corsini  (1301-73),  bishop  of  Ficsole,  and  three  large  reliefs  in 
marble  by  Foggini,  in  celebration  of  the  saint;  painting  in  the  dome  by 
Liica  Giordano.  —  In  the  Sacristy  (entered  from  the  right  transept)  are 
remains  of  the  old  woodwork  of  the  roof  and  frescoes  from  the  history 
of  St.  Cecilia  and  St.  Urban,  by  a  follower  of  Giotto. 

The  Cloisters  of  the  monastery  (entrance  to  the  right,  from  the  nave 
of  the  church)  contain  a  fine  fresco  of  the  Madonna  with  saints  and  do- 
nors, of  the  School  of  Giotto,  and  remains  of  frescoes  by  Masaccio  (?), 
representing  a  procession.  —  In  the  former  Refectory  (locked)  is  a  Last 
Supper  by  Al.  AUori  (good  light  at  noon  only). 

From  the  Piazza  del  Carmine  the  Via  dell'  Orto  (PI.  B,  4)  lead.s 
to  the  Porta  San  Frediano  (PI.  B,  4 ;  p.  647\  erected  bv  Andrea 
Pisano(?)  in  1332, 
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The  quaint  and  picturesque  Ponte  Vecchio  (PI.  D,  6;  pp.  561, 

565),  over  which  the  covered  passage  mentioned  at  p.  587  is  carried, 
forms  the  most  direct  communication  between  the  Piazza  della 
Signoria,  with  the  Uffizi,  and  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  Since  the  time  of 
the  Medici  the  bridge  has  been  flanked  with  goldsmiths'  shops, 
and  in  1901  it  was  embellished  with  a  bust  of  Benvenuto  Cellini 
(1500-72;  p.  561). 

The  line  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio  is  continued  by  the  Via  dei  Guic- 
ciAKDiNi  (PI.  D,  6),  which  passes  a  small  piazza  adorned  with  a 
column  dating  from  the  14th  century.  Behind  it  is  the  church  of 
Santa  Felicita  (PI.  D,  6),  restored  in  1736  and  containing  an  *En- 
tombment  by  Pontormo  (1st  altar  to  the  right);  in  the  sacristy  is  a 
Madonna  with  four  saints  by  Taddeo  Gaddi,  and  in  the  chapter- 
room  an  Annunciation  and  Crucifixion  of  the  School  of  Giotto.  — 
Farther  on,  to  the  left  (No.  17),  is  situated  the  Palazzo  Guic- 
ciardini,  where  the  historian  Francesco  Guicciardini  (1482-1540) 
lived;  opposite  to  it,  on  the  right  (No.  16),  is  the  Casa  Campigli 
or  house  of  Machiavelli  (15th  cent.;  modernized). 

The  imposing  *Palazzo  Pitti  (PI.  C,  6),  in  the  Piazza  dei  Pitti, 
which  lies  on  the  slope  of  the  Boboli  hill  (p.  640),  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous position.  It  was  originally  only  of  the  width  of  the  present 
top  story,  and  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Brunelleschi  about 
1440  and  begun  by  Luca  Fancelli,  by  order  of  Luca  Pitti,  an 
opponent  of  the  Medici.  The  failure  of  the  conspiracy  against  Piero 
de'  Medici  in  1466  cost  Luca  the  loss  of  his  power  and  influence, 
and  the  building  remained  unfinished  till  it  was  sold  in  1549  by 
a  great-grandson  of  Luca  to  Eleonora  of  Toledo  (p.  564).  The  palace, 
which  shows  'a  wonderful  union  of  Cyclopean  massiveness  with 
stately  regularity'  (George  Eliot).,  is  remarkable  for  its  bold  sim- 
plicity. Its  effectiveness  is  mainly  produced  by  its  fine  proportions 
(comp.  p.  xlviii);  the  unadorned  blocks  of  stone  are  hewn  smooth  at 
the  joints  only.  The  facade  is  119  ft.  high.  About  the  year  1568 
Bartolomeo  Arnmanati  inserted  the  beautiful  Renaissance  windows 
of  the  groundfloor,  and  added  the  waterspouts  in  the  form  of  lions' 
heads.  In  1 558-70  he  constructed  the  colonnaded  court  at  the  back, 
which  is  adjoined  by  a  grotto  with  niches  and  fountains,  and  the 
Boboli  Garden  beyond  them.  The  wings  of  the  palace  were  added 
by  Ginlio  Parigi  and  his  son  Alf.  Parigi  the  Younger  in  1620- 
31,  thus  extending  the  length  of  the  facade  from  350  ft.  to  672  ft. 
The  two  projecting  pavilions  woie  added  by  Gins.  Ruggieri  after 
1764,  while  the  entrance-hall  and  the  main  staircase,  by  Pasqnalt' 
Poccianti,  date  from  1852. 

In  1550  the  Pitti  Palace  superseded  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  (p.  562; 
as  the  residence  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  it  is  now  occupied 
by  the  King  of  Italy  when  at  Florence.  The  upper  floor  of  the  left 
wing  contains  the  far-famed  **'PittiQallery  (GaUeria  Palatina), 
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which  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  Cardinals  Leopoldo  and 
Carlo  de'  Medici,  and  of  the  &rand-Duke  Ferdinand  II. 

The  Pitti  Gallery  (very  cold  in  winter),  tastefully  rearranged  since 
1904,  contains  about  500  paintings,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Tribuua  (p.  583)  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery.  No  other  collection 
in  Italy  can  boast  of  such  an  array  of  masterpieces,  interspersed 
with  so  few  works  of  subordinate  merit.  The  most  conspicuous 
work  of  the  earlier  Florentine  period  is  the  round  Madonna  by  Fra 
Filippo  Liiipi  (No.  343;  p.  638).  The  chief  among  the  works  by 
Perugino  is  his  Entombment  (164;  p.  635),  in  which  the  treatment 
of  the  landscape  deserves  notice.  To  Fra  Bartolomeo^s  later  period 
belong  the  Madonna  enthroned  (208;  p.  635 1,  the  Eesurrection 
il59;  p.  635 1,  the  Holy  Family  (256;  p.  638),  and  the  Pieta  (64; 
p.  636),  the  master's  last  work,  a  model  of  composition,  ennobled 
by  depth  of  sentiment  and  purity  of  forms,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  products  of  Italian  art.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the 
great  colourist,  is  admirably  represented  by  the  so-called  Disputa 
(172;  p.  635),  a  picture  without  action,  but  of  an  imposing  and 
dignified  character,  an  Annunciation  (124;  p.  636),  a  Holy  Family 
(81;  p.  636),  and  a  Pieta  (58;  p.  637),  more  dramatically  treated 
than  is  the  master's  wont,  all  of  which  show  his  different  excellen- 
cies and  particularly  the  soft  blending  of  his  colours. 

The  gallery  contains  also  a  number  of  excellent  works  by  Ma- 
phael.  The  exquisite  'Madonna  del  Granduca'  (178;  p.  635),  in 
which  a  pure  type  of  simple  female  beauty  is  but  slightly  veiled 
by  the  religious  character  of  the  work,  and  the  'Madonna  della 
Sedia'  (151;  p.  635),  a  most  beautiful  work  of  purely  human 
character,  in  which  intense  maternal  happiness  is  expressed  by  the 
attitude  of  the  group,  both  captivate  every  beholder.  The  Vision 
of  Ezekiel  (174;  p.  637),  completed  by  his  pupils,  transports  us 
into  an  entirely  different  sphere,  in  which  Raphael  treats  a  medifeval 
symbolical  subject.  The  portraits  of  Angelo  and  Maddalena  Doni 
(61,  59;  p.  635),  of  the  master's  Florentine  period,  display  neither 
the  independence  of  conception  nor  the  finished  mastery  of  his  later 
Roman  portrais.  The  authenticity  of  the  'Donna  Gravida'  (229; 
p.  634),  of  the  same  period,  is  not  free  from  doubt.  Among  the  por- 
traits painted  in  Rome  that  of  Pope  Leo  X.  with  the  two  cardinals 
(40;  p.  637)  is  the  finest.  The  portraits  of  Pope  Julius  II.  (79; 
p.  637),  Fedra  Inghirami  (171 ;  p.  635),  and  Cardinal  Bibbiena  (158; 
p.  635)  are  now  regarded  as  early  copies  only.  In  the  'Donna  Velata' 
(245 ;  p.  636)  we  recognize  Raphael's  mistress,  whom  a  later  ground- 
less tradition  has  described  as  a  baker's  daughter  ('Fornarina'). 
The  same  beautiful  features  recur  in  the  Sistine  Madonna  at  Dresden. 

The  Venetian  School  (p.  351)  also  occupies  an  important  place 
in  the  Pitti  Gallery.  Thus  Giorgione's  Concert  (185;  p.  636); 
Sebasfiano  del  Piombo's  St.  Agatha  (179;  p.  636);   Titian's  Mary 
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Magdalen  (67;  p.  637),  the  so-called  Bella  (18;  p.  636),  his  por- 
traits of  the  Young  Englishman  (92;  p.  637),  of  Pietro  Aretino  (54; 
p.  639),  of  Tom.  Mosti  (495 ;  p.  639),  and  of  Card.  Ippolito  de  Medici 
f201 ;  p.  638) ;  Tintoretto's  Vulcan  with  Venus  and  Cupid  (3 ;  p.  639) ; 
and  Veronese's  portrait  of  Daniele  Barbaro  (216;  p.  638). 

Among  the  non-Italian  pictures  we  must  mention  the  so-called 
'Four  Philosophers'  (85;  p.  636),  the  Allegory  of  War  (86;  p.  636), 
and  the  two  landscapes  (9,  14;  p.  637),  by  Rubens;  Cardinal  Ben- 
tivoglio  (82;  p.  636),  by  Van  Dyck;  the  so-called  'Rabbi'  (16; 
p.  636),  by  Rembrandt ;  and  lastly  the  equestrian  portrait  of  Phi- 
lip IV.  (243;  p.  635),  by  Velazquez. 

The  Entrance  (comp.  p.  553)  is  in  the  E.  angle  of  the  Piazza 
Pitti,  in  the  archway  leading  to  the  Boboli  Garden.  (Or  we  may 
approach  the  gallery  by  the  connecting  passage  from  the  Uffizi,  see 
p.  587.)  Tickets  are  obtained  in  the  vestibule,  to  the  right.  In- 
spector, Dr.  Giglioli.   Catalogue  (1904)  2Y2  fr- 

The  ScALA  DEL  Re,  a  new  staircase  in  pietra  serena,  constructed 
by  Luigi  del  Moro  in  1895-96  in  the  style  of  Brunelleschi,  leads 
to  an  ante-chamber,  with  a  richly  coffered  ceiling  and  a  marble 
fountain  of  the  early-Renaissance  (with  a  statue  added  by  Tribolo) 
from  the  Villa  Reale  di  Castello  (p.  649).  From  the  adjoining  room, 
in  which  is  the  ingress  from  the  Uffizi,  we  step  out  on  to  the  Plat- 
KORM  of  the  N.E.  wing  of  the  palace,  which  affords  a  fine  view  of 
Bellosguardo,  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  the  cathedral,  and  Fiesole. 

In  the  Small  Room  just  mentioned  are  some  good  pictures: 
*Ltica  Giordano,  Triumph  of  Galatea;  Cigoli,  Descent  from  the 
Cross;  above  the  door,  *133.  Salvator  Rosa,  Battle-piece,  with 
the  artist's  own  portrait  (left). 

The  gallery  extends  through  a  suite  of  six  saloons,  which  we 
visit  first,  and  several  smaller  rooms,  all  splendid  apartments  richly 
adorned  in  the  baroque  style  by  Pietro  da  Cortona  (ca.  1640)  and 
embellished  with  allegorical  ceiling-paintings  whence  their  names 
are  derived.  They  are  sumptuously  fitted  up  with  tables  of  Florentine 
marble  and  mosaic,  vases,  ornamental  cabinets,  etc.  Our  enumera- 
tion of  the  pictures  usually  begins  with  the  entrance-wall. 

Saloon  of  the  Iliad  (I),  so  named  from  the  frescoes  hj Luigi 
tSabatelU  (1819).  Above  the  door,  230.  Parmigianino,  Madonna 
with  angels  (Madonna  del  Collo  lungo);  229.  Raphael,  Portrait  of 
a  lady  (known  as  'La  Donna  Gravida'). 

*225.  A.  del  Sarto,  Assumption. 

'This  picture  shows  with  what  versatility  Del  Sarto  was  gifted.  It  is 
marked  hy  quiet  and  orderly  distribution,  and  something  reminiscent  of 
Fra  Bartoloinmeo.  The  Virgin  is  raised  up  towards  heaven  most  gracefully, 
and  there  is  an  atmosphere  almost  like  Corrcggio's  in  the  glory'  (C.  &  C.J. 

'At  Florence  only  can  one  trace  and  tell  how  great  a  painter  and  how 
various  Andrea  was.  There  only,  but  surely  there,  can  the  influence  and 
pressure  of  the  things  of  time  on  his  immortal  spirit  be  understood' 
(S^oinburne^s  Essays  atid  Studies). 
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224.  Rid.  Ghirlandaio,  Portrait  of  a  lady  (1509).  —  214.  Fed. 
Baroccio,  Copy  of  Correggio's  Madonna  di  San  Girolamo  (p.  447); 
*208.  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints  and  angelic 
musicians  (1512;  injured);  218.  Salvator  Rosa,  A  warrior;  200. 
Titian,  Philip  II.  of  Spain  (copy  of  the  original  in  the  Prado  at 
Madrid).  —  *191.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Assumption  (last,  unfinished 
work);  *190.  Sustermans,  Count  Waldemar  Christian,  son  of 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark;  *243.  Velazquez,  Equestrian  portrait 
of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  a  sketch  or  small  replica  of  the  painting  at 
the  Prado  (1635). 

184.  Dom.  Puligo,  Pietro  Carnesecchi  of  Florence,  who  was  at 
one  time  private  secretary  to  Pope  Clement  VII.,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Inquisition  in  1567  at  Rome;  237 .  Rosso  Fiorentino, 
Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints,  from  Santo  Spirito. 

Saloon  of  Saturn  (II).  Ceiling-painting  by  Pietro  da  Cortona. 

**178.  Raphael,  Madonna  del  Granduca,  a  work  of  the  master's 
Florentine  period,  formerly  in  the  grand-ducal  apartments. 

'Painted  in  light  colours  and  modelled  with  extraordinary  dclieacy,  the 
picture  captivates  us  chiefly  by  the  half-concealed  beauty  of  the  Madonna, 
who,  scarcely  daring  to  raise  her  eyes,  rejoices  over  the  Child  with  ten- 
der b.ashfulness.  The  Infant,  held  by  the  mother  with  both  hands,  gazes 
straight  out  of  the  picture  and  possesses  all  the  charming  grace  which 
characterizes  Raphael's  later  representations  of  children.'  —  Springer. 

*172.  A.  del  Sa7-to,  Conference  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
regarding  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (the  'Disputa'),  painted  in  1517. 

*171.  Raphael,  Tommaso  Fedra  Inghiranii,  humanist  and  papal 
secretary  (original  in  Mrs.  J.  L.Gardner's  collection  in  Boston,  U.S.A.). 

'The  fact  that  the  man  is  represented  at  a  moment  of  wrapt  suspense 
and  inward  concentration  diverts  the  attention  from  the  unpleasing  fea- 
tures, and  ennobles  and  idealizes  the  head,  which,  while  certainly  not 
handsome,  cannot  be  denied  the  possession  of  intellect  and  a  nameless 
power  of  attraction'  (Springer). 

*61,  *59.  Raphael,  Angelo  and  Maddalena  Doni. 

These  portraits  were  painted  during  the  Florentine  period  of  the  artist 
(about  1505).  No.  61  recalls  the  painter's  intercourse  with  Franc.  Francia, 
while  the  other  suggests  the  influence  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

165.  Raphael,  Madonna  del  Baldacchino. 

This  picture  dates  from  the  period  of  his  intercourse  with  Fra  Bar- 
tolomeo, and  was  left  uncompleted  on  the  migration  of  the  master  tn 
Rome  in  1509.     It  was  finally  completed  by  Giulin  Romano  and  others. 

*164.  Pietro  Perugino,  Entombment  (1495);  *159.  Fra  Bar- 
tolomeo, Risen  Christ  among  the  four  Evangelists  (1516:  injured). 
—  158.  Raphael,  Portrait  of  Card.  Dovizi  da  Bibbiena  (p.  660), 
probably  an  early  copy  of  a  picture  which  has  disappeared. 

**151.  Raphael,  Madonna  della  Sedia,  a  round  picture  painted 
during  the  artist's  Roman  period  (ca.  1512). 

'In  this  picture  Raphael  returns  to  the  early  and  simple  subjects  of 
representation,  breathing  nothing  but  serene  happiness,  which  gladden 
the  artist  and  charm  the  beholder,  which  say  little  and  yet  possess  so  deep 
a  signifieanee.     Florentine  forms  have  been  supplanted   by  Roman   ones, 
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and  tender  and  clear  beauty  of  colouring  has  given  place  to  a  broad  and 
picturesque  style  of  laying  on  the  pigments.  ...  No  other  picture  of  Ra- 
phael is  so  popular,  no  other  work  of  modern  art  so  wellknov/n'' (Springer)- 

148.  Dosso  Dossi,  Merry  party. 

Saloon  of  Jupiter  (III).  Ceiling-painting  by  Pietro  da  Corfo- 
iia.  —  Above  the  door,  11^.  Sehastiano  del  Fioinbo,  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Agatha  (1520;  showing  Michael  Angelo's  influence);  *18.  Titian, 
•La  Bella  di  Tiziano',  painted  about  1536;  *27"2.  Andrea  delSarto, 
.lohn  the  Baptist  (1523;  restored);  **64.  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Pieta; 
131.  r*Wore^to,  ViucenzoZeno.  —  12b.  Fra  Bartolomeo,  St.M&ili, 
painted  under  the  influence  of  Michael  Angelo  (ca.  1515);  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  *124.  Annunciation,  123.  Madonna  in  glory  with  four 
saints  (1520;  injured).  —  118.  A.  del  Sarto{?),  Portraits,  wrongly 
said  to  be  those  of  the  artist  and  his  wife  Lucrezia  del  Fedc 
(retouched);  *245.  Raphael,  'La  Donna  Velata'  (the  lady  with  the 
veil),  the  artist's  mistress,  painted  about  1515  (injured);  111. 
Salvator  Rosa,  Conspiracy  of  Catiline;  109.  Paris  Bordone, 
Portrait  (known  as  the  'Nurse  of  the  Medici  family');  llO.Venetian 
School  (Morto  da  Feltref),  The  Three  Periods  of  Life. 

Saloon  of  Mars  (IV).  Ceiling-painting  by  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
—  *16.  Rembrandt,  'The  Rabbi',  portrait  of  an  old  man  (a  late 
work;  ca.  1658);  *85.  Rvbens,  'The  Four  Philosophers':  Rubens 
with  his  brother  and  (r.)  Justus  Lipsius  and  Jan  van  der  Wouwerc 
("ca.  1612);  90.  Cigoli,  Ecce  Homo;  *83.  Tintoretto,  Portrait  of 
Luigi  Cornaro. 

**86.  Rubens,  The  Terrors  of  War,  Mars  going  forth  (1638). 

'An  admirably  preserved  and  wonderful  creation,  the  permanent  and 
unforgettable  frontispiece  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  drawn  by  the  hand 
of  the  one  and  only  artist  that  in  the  loftiest  sense  was  called  to  the 
work'  (Bttrckhardt). 

94.  Raphael,  Holy  Family,  called  Madonna  dell'  Impannata 
(i.e.  'with  the  linen  window'),  an  extension  of  an  originally  simpler 
composition  and  largely  executed  by  pupils  (1518);  93.  Rubens, 
St.  Francis  (a  youthful  work).  —  *81.  A.  del  Sarto,  Holy  Family, 
the  colouring  most  delicately  blended;  above,  235.  Rubens,  Holy 
Family;  *82.  Van  Dydc,  Cardinal  Guido  Bentivoglio,  aristocratic 
and  easy  (ca.  1624). 

On  an  easel,  **185.  Giorgione  (according  to  some  authorities 
a  youthful  work  of  Titian),  'The  Concert',  representing  an  Augustine 
monk  who  has  struck  a  chord,  another  monk  with  a  lute,  and  a 
youth  in  a  hat  and  plume  listening. 

'In  one  of  the  simplest  arrangements  of  half  lengths  which  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  movement,  gesture,  and  expression  tell  an  entire 
tale  ....  The  subtlety  with  which  the  tones  are  broken  is  e.xtreme,  but 
the  soberness  of  tlie  general  intonation  is  magical.  Warm  and  spacious 
lights,  strong  shadows,  delicate  reflections,  gay  varieties  of  tints  yield 
a  perfect  harmony  ....  How  fresh  and  clean  are  tlie  extremities,  and 
with  what  masterly  ease  tliey  are  done  at  the  finish!  Wliat  sleight  of  hand 
in  the  furs,  what  i>carly  delicacy  in  the  lawn  of  the  wliite  sleeves!"  (Cj. &(}.). 
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Saloon  of  Apollo  (V).  Ceiling-paintings  by  Pietro  da  Cortona 
and  Ci7'o  Fei'ri.  —  *67.  Titian,  Mary  Magdalen  (ca.  1532),  painted 
for  the  Gonzaga  family. 

'It  is  clear  that  Titian  had  no  other  view  than  to  represent  a  hand- 
some girl.  He  displays  all  his  art  in  giving  prominence  to  her  shape.  In 
spite  of  the  obvious  marks  of  haste  which  it  bears,  it  displays  a  oeauty 
of  such  uncommon  order  as  to  deserve  all  the  encomiums  which  can  be 
given  to  it'  (C.  &  C). 

66.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Portrait  of  himself  (?;  injured);  63. 
M?m7/o,  Madonna;  62.  A  c?eZ  ^ar<o,  Holy  Family  (1521);  487. 
Dosso  Dossi,  Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  with  a  beautiful  land- 
scape; *58.  A.  del  Sarto,  Pieta  (1524);  57.  Giulio  Romano (i), 
Copy  of  Raphael's  Madonna  della  Lucertola  in  Madrid ;  56.  Murillo, 
Madonna.  —  88,  87.  Andr.  del  Sarto,  History  of  Joseph  (painted 
on  lids  of  chests).  —  **40.  Raphael,  Pope  Leo  X.  and  the  cardinals 
Giulio  de'  Medici  and  Lodovico  de'  Rossi  (ca.  1518);  150.  Cornelis 
Janssetis  (A.  van  Dyckf),  Charles  I.  of  England  and  his  consort 
Henrietta  Maria.  —  In  the  centre  is  a  fine  ebony  cabinet  (Augsburg 
work;  17th  cent.). 

Saloon  op  Venus  (VI).  Ceiling-painting  by  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
—  20.  A.DUrer,  Adam;  this  and  the  Eve  (No.  1,  see  below)  are 
probably  copies  by  Hans  Baldimg  Grien  of  the  originals  in  the 
Prado  at  Madrid;  380.  Dosso  Dossi,  John  the  Baptist;  15.  Salvator 
Rosa,  Port.  —  13.  Matteo  Rosselli,  Triumph  of  David;  Rubens, 
**14.  Hay-harvest  (near  Malines),  *9.  Ulysses  on  the  island  of  the 
Phaeacians,  appearing  to  Nausicaa.  —  4.  Salvator  Rosa,  Harbour 
at  sunrise;  *79.  Raphael,  Pope  Julius  II.  (copy  of  the  picture 
mentioned  on  p.  584,  from  the  studio  of  Titian);  1.  A.  DUrer, 
Eve,  companion  piece  to  No.  20  (see  above).  —  On  an  easel,  **92. 
Titian,  Portrait  known  as  'the  Young  Englishman',  from  Urbino, 
an  unsurpassed  masterpiece. 

"We  return  to  the  Saloon  of  the  Iliad  (I)  and  enter  (r.)  the  — 

Saloon  of  the  Education  of  Jupiter  (VII).  Ceiling-painting 
by  Catani.  —  255.  A  de  Vries{?),  Portrait;  264.  Tintoretto, 
Resurrection.  —  257.  Bonifazio  deiPitati,  Vision  of  Augustus.  — 
*96.  Cristof.  Allori,  Judith.  —  270.  Guido  Reni,  Cleopatra;  139. 
Rubens,  Holy  Family;  246.  Boccaccio  Boccaccino,  Gipsy. 

We  turn  to  the  left  into  the  Sala  della  Stufa  (VIII).  The  fres- 
coes, illustrating  the  golden,  silver,  brazen,  and  iron  ages  are  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  the  ceiling-paintings  by  Matteo  Rosselli  (1622). 

On  an  easel,  *174.  Raphael,  Vision  of  Ezekiel :  God  the  Father, 
enthroned  on  the  living  creatures  of  three  of  the  Evangelists,  is 
adored  by  the  angel  of  St.  Matthew. 

'Even  in  his  imitation  of  Michaclangelesque  types  Eaphael  exhibits 
great  freedom  and  the  clearest  consciousness  of  what  is  best  adapted  to 
his  natural  gifts  and  of  where  his  true  strength  lies.  This  remark  applies 
to  the  small  picture  of  Ezekiel  in  the  Pitti  Gallery,  so  miniature -like 
in  its  fineness  of  execution,  though  less  striking  in  the  colouring.    In  the 
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arrangement  of  the  two  smaller  angels  who  support  the  arms  of  the  Al- 
mighty, the  example  of  Michael  Angelo  was  followed.  From  the  testi- 
mony of  Vasari,  however,  we  know  that  in  portraying  Jehovah,  Raphael 
sought  inspiration  in  the  classical  Jupiter,  and  certainly  the  features 
strongly  recall  the  types  of  the  antique  divinity'  (Spriiujer). 

Returning  hence  and  traversing  a  passage,  we  observe  on  the 
left  a  small  Bath  Room,  most  tastefully  fitted  uj3,  with  four  statues 
of  Venus  by  Giovanni  Insom  and  Salvatore  Bongiovanni. 

Saloon  of  Ulysses  (IX).  Ceiling-painting  by  Gasparo  Mar- 
tellini ,  representing  the  return  of  Ulysses,  an  allusion  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Grand-Dulie  Ferdinand  III.  after  the  revolution. 

—  *216.  Paolo  Veronese,  Daniele  Barbaro,  Venetian  savant  and 
ambassador  to  England  (in  excellent  preservation);  80.  Titian, 
Vesalius,  the  anatomist  (injured).  —  306.  Salvator  Rosa,  Land- 
scape; 307.  A.  del  Sarto,  Madonna  with  saints  (spoiled);  320. 
Ag.  Caracci,  Landscape  (in  gouache  colours).  —  *201.  Titian, 
Card.  Ippolito  de'  Medici  in  Hungarian  costume,  painted  in  1532, 
after  the  campaign  against  the  Turks,  in  which  the  cardinal  had 
taken  part;  70.  2'intoretfo,  Andrea  Frigerio,  chancellor  of  Venice 
(well  restored  in  1909);  228.  Titian,  Half-length  of  the  Saviour. 

Saloon  of  Prometheus  (X),  with  ceiling-paintings  by  Colignon. 

—  256.  Fra  Bartolomeo ,  Holy  Family  (spoiled;  the  original  in 
the  Corsini  Gallery  at  Rome);  427.  Franciabigio,  Calumny,  after 
Apelles  (comp.  No.  1182,  p.  581).  —  182.  Pontormo,  Death  of  the 
eleven  thousand  martyrs. 

*343.  Fra  Filipjjo  Lipin,  Madonna;  in  the  background  SS. 
Joachim  and  Anna,  and  the  Nativity  of  Mary  (round  picture). 

'The  drawing  and  the  modelling  of  the  flesh  remind  us  that  the  age  was 
one  in  which  the  laws  of  bas-relief  were  followed  in  painting'   (C.  &  C). 

348.  School  of  Botticelli,  Madonna  and  angels;  355.  Luca 
Signorelli,  Holy  Family  and  St.  Catharine.  —  140.  Giul.  Bugiardini 
(?),  Portrait  of  a  lady  ('La  Monaca').  —  384.  Piero  Pollaiuolo  {?), 
St.  Sebastian.  —  On  an  easel,  219.  Pietro  Perugino,  Adoration  of 
the  Child.  —  The  — 

Galleria  Poccetti  (XI),  which  we  next  enter,  derives  its  name 
from  the  ceiling -paintings  by  Bernardino  Poccetti.  On  the  end- 
wall,  408.  Sir  Petet'  Lely,  Oliver  Cromwell  (sent  by  the  Protector 
to  the  Grand -Duke  Ferdinand  II.).  Also,  Bust  of  Napoleon  I.,  by 
Canova.  —  From  the  Prometheus  Room  we  enter  (r.)  a  — 

Corridor  (XII)  containing  a  number  of  miniature  portraits 
(16-18th  cent.)  and  some  good  paintings  of  the  15th  and  16th  cent- 
uries. To  the  left:  *376.  Lor.  Costa,  Portrait  of  Giovanni  II. 
Bentivoglio;  *375.  Mantegna,  Portrait  of  a  Gonzaga.  To  the  right: 
207.  Rid.  Ghirlandaio,  The  goldsmith  (retouched);  43.  Francia- 
bigio, Portrait  (1514);  44.  Raphael,  Franc.  Maria  della  Rovere. 

Saloon  of  Justice  (XIII).  *409.  Seb.  del  Piombo,  Baccio 
Valori  (p.  542),  painted  on  slate,  in  the  artist's  later  Roman  style; 
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221.  School  of  Titian,  Costanza  Bentivoglio;  3.  T'intoi'etto,  Vulcan, 
Venus,  and  Cupid.  —  161.  Bonifazio  (lei  Pitati,  Finding  of  Moses; 
121,  128.  G.  B.  Moroni,  Portraits.  —  Titian,  *54.  Pietro  Aretino, 
the  celebrated  verse-writer  and  pamphleteer,  a  work  described  by 
Aretino  himself  as  a  'hideous  marvel',  masterly  in  its  characteri- 
zation (1545),  *495.  Tommaso  Mosti  (1526;  well  restored  in  1909). 

—  On  an  easel,  147.  Dosso  Dussi,  Nymph  and  satyr. 

Saloon  of  Flora  (XIV).  415.  Sustermans,  Grand-Duke  Fer- 
dinand II.;  441,421.  Gaspard Poussin,  Landscapes.  —  Ang.Bron- 
zino,  149.  Guidobaldo  II.  della  Rovere,  Duke  of  Urbino,  39.  Holy 
Family,  *434.  Portrait  of  an  engineer;  416.  G.  Poussin,  Landscape. 

—  In  the  centre:  429.  J.  van  Ruysdael,  Landscape  with  waterfall; 
Canova,  Venus,  a  marble  statue. 

Saloon  of  the  Children  (Sala  dei  Putti;  XV),  with  a  charming 
view  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  the  dome  of  the  cathedral,  and  Fiesole. 

—  451,  455.  Rachel  Ruysch,  Fruit  and  flowers;  453.  Salvafor 
Rosa,  Landscape,  known  as  'La  Pace'  (injured);  above,  449,  452. 
Paul  Bril,  Italian  landscapes.  —  457.  H.  Dubbels,  Sea-piece.  — 
*470.  Salvator  Rosa,  Landscape,  with  Diogenes  throwing  away 
his  drinking-cup  ('la  selva  dei  filosofi');  462.  Jan  van  Huysum, 
Flowers;  474.  Domenichino,  Landscape,  with  Diana  and  Actaon; 
400.  M.  d^Hondecoeter,  Animal-piece. 

On  the  groundfloor  of  the  palace  are  the  Silver  Chamber 
of  the  Medici  and  the  Collection  of  Porcelain  (Collezione  degli 
Argenti  antichi  e  delle  Cerdmiche) ;  entrance  to  the  left  in  the 
first  court;  adm.,  see  p.  553;  no  catalogue. 

Room  I.  Above  the  door,  Painted  terracotta  bust  of  Luca  Pitti  (p.  632). 
In  the  cabinets  are  vestments  of  popes  and  cardinals  belonging  to  the  house 
of  Medici;  plate  and  ivory  carvings  of  the  school  of  Giovanni  da  Bologna. 

Room  II.  Porcelain,  including  specimens  from  China  and  Japan.  Of 
the  European  factories  Ginori  (p.  619),  Capodimonte,  Sevres,  Dresaen,  and 
Vienna  are  especially  well  represented. 

Room  III.  Allegorical  frescoes  by  Giov.  da  San  Giovanni,  Franc: 
Ftirini,  and  others.  Beside  the  window  at  the  entrance  is  a  bronze 
Crucifix  ascribed  to  Giov.  da  Bologna;  also,  fine  Limoges  enamels  (16th 
cent.).  The  cabinets  contain  goldsmiths'  work,  most  of  which  was  once 
owned  by  the  Medici.  1st  Cab. :  Silver-gilt  *Rose-bowl  with  the  Rape  of 
Amphitrite  (Augsburg  work;  ca.  1600).  In  two  desk-cases  behind  are  54 
gold  fruit-dishes  from  Augsburg,  with  representations  of  the  twelve  months 
and  mythological  scenes.  On  the  end -wall,  Pietro  Tacca,  Crucifixion 
(bronze  relief). 

Of  the  Royal  Apartments  only  those  on  the  first  floor  are 
shown  to  the  public.  Adm.,  see  p.  553;  the  main  staircase  mentioned 
on  p.  632  ascends  thither  to  the  right  from  the  first  court. 

We  first  enter  the  Ball  Room,  richly  decorated  in  the  classicist  style 
by  G.  M.  Paoletti  (1780;  the  stucco  ornaments  by  Giocondo  Albertolli).  — 
The  Sala"  di  Bona,  or  dining-room,  is  frescoed  by  Bern.  Poccetti.  —  Next 
come  the  King's  private  apartments  in  the  classicist  style  (in  the  bedroom, 
Madonna  by  A.  del  Sarto)  and  the  Queen's  apartments,  luxuriously  fur- 
nished (in  the  ante-room,  *Portrait  of  a  titled  lady  by  Titian,  companiou- 
piece  to   the  'Young  Englishman',  p.  637).  —  We  now  return  and  enter 
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the  State  Apartments  (Appartamento  Ufflciale).  Eoom  I.  *Botticetti,  So- 
ealled  Pallas,  painted  tor  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico:  the  gonitis  of  the 
House  of  Medici  grasping  a  Centaur  by  the  hair,  perhaps  an  allegorical 
representation  of  some  successfully  frustrated  conspiracy.  Botticelli, 
Madonna  in  a  bower  of  roses  (studio -piece);  Copy  of  Leonardo  da 
VincVs  Madonna  in  the  grotto.  In  the  Throne  Eoom  are  some  magni- 
ficent Japanese  vases.  The  ante-room  (Anticamera)  contains  paintings 
by  J.  M.  Nattier  and  fine  tapestry.  In  the  banqueting -room  and  the 
gallery  are  a  few  unimportant  ancient  statues;  pretty  view  of  the  palace- 
court  and  the  amphitheatre  (see  below). 

The  *B6boli  Garden  (i?eaZe  Giardino  di  BohoU,  PI.  A-D,  7; 
adm.,  see  p.  553),  at  the  back  of  the  palace,  extends  up  the  hill. 
It  was  laid  out  by  Triholo  in  1550,  under  Cosimo  I.,  and  extended 
by  Bern.  Buontalenfi  and  Giov.  da  Bologna,  and  commands 
charming  views  of  Florence  with  its  palaces  and  churches,  among 
which  the  Pal.  Vecchio,  the  cathedral,  and  the  tower  of  the  Badia 
are  conspicuous.  The  long  walks,  bordered  with  evergreens,  and 
the  terraces,  adorned  with  vases  and  statues,  attract  crowds  of 
pleasure-seekers  on  Sundays. 

On  passing  the  entrance  (PI.  D,  6;  comp.  also  p.  634)  we  first 
observe,  in  a  straight  direction,  a  Grotto  with  plaster  casts  of 
Michael  Angelo's  Captives  (p.  614);  in  the  background  is  a  statue 
of  Venus  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna.  —  The  broad  main  path  sweeps 
upwards  to  the  so-called  Amphitheatre  (PI.  C,  7),  an  open  space 
at  the  back  of  the  palace,  enclosed  by  oak-hedges  and  rows  of  seats, 
which  was  formerly  employed  for  festivities  of  the  court.  On  the 
right,  a  handsome  fountain;  in  the  centre,  an  Egyptian  obelisk  and 
an  ancient  basin  of  gray  granite. 

Steep  paths  ascend  to  the  S.  from  the  amphitheatre  to  the  Basin 
OP  Neptune  (PI.  C,  D,  7),  adorned  with  a  statue  of  the  god  by  Stoldo 
Lorenzi  (1565);  then,  higher  up,  a  statue  of  Abbondanza,  by 
Giovanni  da  Bologna  and  Pietro  Tacca,  erected  in  1636  to  com- 
memorate the  fact  that  during  the  general  distress  in  Italy  occasioned 
by  war  Tuscany  alone,  under  Ferdinand  II.,  revelled  in  plenty. 
At  the  top  (gate  -  keeper  20  c.)  is  the  small  Giardino  del  Ca- 
yALiERE,  laid  out  by  Card.  Leopoldo  de'  Medici  (p.  577)  on  one  of 
Michael  Angelo's  bastions  (p.  643)  beside  the  Fortezza  di  Belvedere 
(p.  642)  and  affording  beautiful  views.  —  The  alley  at  the  N.E. 
corner  of  the  Neptune  basin  leads  to  the  Casino  Belvedere  (PI.  D,  7), 
from  the  roof  of  which  another  very  fine  view  of  the  city  is  obtained 
(fee  15-20  c). 

We  now  return  to  the  Basin  of  Neptune  and  follow  the  alley 
leading  from  its  N.W.  corner  to  a  lawn,  also  afi'ording  a  fine  view. 
Hence  we  descend  to  the  S.W.  past  a  small  orangery  (right)  by  the 
Viottolone,  a  beautiful  cypress  avenue  adorned  with  statues,  lead- 
ing to  the  charming  Vasca  dell'  Isolotto  (PI.  B,  7).  In  the  centre 
of  this  basin,  on  an  island  planted  with  flowers,  rises  a  fountain 
formerly  surmounted  by  Giov.  da  Bologna's  Oceanus  (p.  591).    The 
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surrounding  walks  are  chiefly  embellished  with  'genre'  works  in 
the  baroque  style. 

To  the  right  of  the  Oceanus  basin  a  broad  path,  parallel  with 
the  palace,  is  reached,  which  leads  past  a  lemon-house  to  the  prin- 
cipal entrance.  Another  exit,  reached  by  a  side-path  diverging  to 
the  left,  immediately  beyond  the  lemon-house  and  near  a  fountain 
with  Bacchus  on  the  lioUj  leads  into  the  Via  Romana. 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Oceanus  basin  are  the  Heale  Scuderie, 
or  Royal  Mews  (PI.  B  ,  7 ,  8),  containing  a  collection  of  ancient  state- 
carriages  (adm.  12-3;  permesso  in  the  'Amministrazione'  of  the  Pal. 
Pitti,  see  p.  553). 

At  Via  Romana  19,  to  the  W.  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  is  the  Museum 
of  Natural  Science  (Museo  di  Fisica  e  Storia  Natwale;  PI. 
B,  C,  6;  adm.,  see  p.  553),  founded  by  Grand-Duke  Leopold  1.  and 
since  greatly  extended. 

The  public  museum  is  on  the  Second  Floor;  the  zoological  collections 
occupy  about  20,  the  botanical  3  rooms.  There  is  also  an  admirable  ana- 
tomical collection  in  12  rooms,  consisting  chiefly  of  preparations  in  wax, 
by  Cleinente  Susinl  and  his  successors,  the  two  C'alenzuoli  and  Calamai. 

On  the  First  Floor  (r.)  is  situated  the  Tribuna  di  Galilei,  by 
Giuseppe  MartelU  (1841),  containing  paintings  by  Giuseppe  Bezziioli, 
Luif/i  Sabatelli,  and  others,  illustrating  the  history  of  Galileo  (p.  512), 
Volta  (p.  199),  and  other  men  of  science;  also  a  statue  of  Galileo  by 
A.  C'ostoli  and  numerous  btlsts  of  celebrated  men.  The  mosaics  in  the 
pavement  are  by  Giov.  Batt.  Silvestri.  Along  the  walls  are  six  cabinets 
containing  Galileo's  telescope  and  other  instruments  of  historic  interest. 

Opposite  stands  the  ancient  conventual  church  of  San  Felice 
(PI.  C,  6),  with  a  fine  porch,  rebuilt  in  1457  by  Michelozzo{7):  2nd 
altar  to  the  right,  Giov.  della  Bobbia(?)^  Pieta,  a  coloured  relief 
in  terracotta;  7th  altar  to  the  left,  Giov.  da  San  Giovanni,  St. 
Maximus  refreshing  St.  Felix  with  a  bunch  of  grapes;  above,  oppo- 
site the  high-altar,  Giotto,  Cruciiixion. 

No.  9,  Piazza  San  Felice,  is  the  Casa  Guldi,  in  which  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  lived  from  1848  till  the  death  of  the  latter 
in  1861  (tablet).     See  her  poem,  'Casa  Guidi  "Windows'. 


Immediately  adjoining  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie  (PI.  E,  F,  7 ;  p.  561) 
is  the  small  Piazza  dei  Mozzi,  in  which  (No.  6)  rises  the  Palazzo 
Torrigiani  (PI.  E,  7),  erected  in  the  16th  cent,  by  Domenico  di 
Baccio  d'Agnolo  and  others,  but  disfigured  by  alterations. 

In  the  neighbouring  Via  dei  Bardi  (PI.  D,  E,  6,  7),  the  home 
of  George  Eliot's  'Romola',  rises  the  small  church  of  Santa  Lucia 
dei  Mar/ndh  (PI.  E,  7),  containing  a  relief  by  the  Della  Robbia 
(above  the  door)  and  an  Annunciation  by  lac.  del  Sellaio  (an  early 
work;  1st  altar  on  the  left).  —  The  Palazzo  Canigiani,  No.  22a, 
adjoining  the  church,  dates  from  the  15th  cent,  and  has  a  fine  early- 
Renaissance  court.  —  Farther  on,  No.  26,  is  the  Palazzo  Capponi, 
originally  Gothic,  built  for  NiccolO  da  Uzzano  (p.  557)  by  Bicci 
di  Lorenzo  (?). 
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A  little  to  the  S.W.  is  the  picturesque  Vicolo  del  Cauneto  (PI.  E, 
6,  7),  with  arcades  between  the  houses  and  their  gardens.  — Behind  Santa 
Felicita  (p.  632),  at  No.  13  Via  della  Costa  San  Giorgio,  is  the  House  of 
Galileo  (PI.  E,  7).  Tlie  street  ends  on  the  S.W.  at  the  Porta  San 
Giorgio  (PL  D,  7),  which  is  adorned  with  a  relief  of  *St.  George  by  a 
Florentine  follower  of  Nice.  Pisano  (p.  513)  and  old  frescoes  (14th  cent.).  — 
Above  the  Boboli  Garden  (p.  640)  rises  the  Fortezza  di  Belvedere  (PI. 
D,  7),  constructed  after  1590  by  Buontalenti  to  protect  the  Pitti  Palace; 
it  is  now  a  barrack  and  a  time-gun  is  fired  here  at  midday.  —  From  the 
Porta  San  Giorgio  the  Via  San  Leonardo  leads  to  the  S.  to  the  Viale  dei 
Colli  (see  below)  and  the  Villa  Poggio  Imperiale  (p.  644).  To  the  left, 
just  outside  the  gate,  is  the  little  church  of  San  Leonardo  in  Arc6tri 
(i.e.  arce  veteri;  PL  D,  8;  generally  closed;  bell  on  the  right),  the  pulpit 
of  which  is  embellished  with  curious  reliefs  of  about  1200  from  the  church 
of  San  Piero  Scheraggio  (p.  575). 

In  the  Via  San  Niccolo,  beyond  the  Piazza  Demidoff  (PI.  F,  7), 
is  the  church  of  San  Niccolo  (PI.  F,  7),  founded  about  the  year 
1000.  The  sacristy  contains  a  Madonna  della  Cintola  (p.  543)  by 
Al.  Baldovinetti.  In  1530,  after  the  capitulation  of  the  town  to 
the  Medici  (p.  558),  Michael  Angelo  is  said  to  have  lain  concealed 
for  a  time  in  the  tower  of  this  church.  —  From  the  neighbouring 
Porta  San  Miniato  (PI.  F,  8)  a  path  with  old  'Stations  of  the  Cross' 
ascends  beneath  cypresses  to  the  Monte  alle  Croci  (p.  643). 

To  the  E.  is  the  Piazza  delle  Molina  (PL  G,  8),  with  the  well- 
preserved  Porta  San  Niccolb  (1327),  beyond  which  a  path  ascends 
through  pleasure-grounds  to  the  Piazzale  Michelangelo  (conip.  p.  643). 

72.  Environs  of  Florence. 

The  heights  surrounding  Florence  afford  charming  views  of  the  city 
and  neighbourhood,  and  some  of  the  edifices  erected  on  them  also  deserve 
notice.  Maps  of  the  environs  are  issued  by  Gius.  Crivellari  (Tirenze  e 
Dintorni',  1:20,000;  3  fr.),  by  the  Istituto  Geograflco  Militare  (two  sheets, 
1:25,000;  4  fr.),  and  by  the  Societa  Editricc  Fiorentina  ('Carta  dei  Din- 
torni di  Firenze',  1:57,000;  l>/2  fr.).  —  When  time  is  limited  the  excur- 
sions a  and  b  may  be  combined  in  a  single  circular  tour  as  follows  (by 
carriage,  including  stay,  2-3  hrs.,  on  foot  3-4  hrs.):  drive  from  the  Porta 
Romana  (PL  A,  7)  via  Poggio  Imperiale  to  the  Torre  del  Gallo  (p.  645), 
thence  descend  the  Viale  dei  Colli  to  tlie  Piazzale  Michelangelo  (p.  643) 
and  San  Miniato  (p.  613),  and,  finally,  return  to  the  Porta  Romana  by  the 
Viale  dei  Colli.  The  most  interesting  stage,  from  the  Porta  Romana  to 
the  Piazzale  Michelangelo,  may  be  accomplished  on  foot  in  5/4  hr.  — 
Carriage,  see  p.  518. 

(a.)  One  of  the  finest  promenades  in  Italy  is  the  *Viale  dei 
Colli,  the  hilly  road  on  the  S.  side  of  Florence,  constructed  since 
1868  from  plans  by  Givs.  Pof/gi  (d.  1901).  It  begins  at  the  S.W. 
gate  of  the  town,  the  Porta  Romana  (PI.  A,  7;  onin.  and  tramway 
No.  4,  see  p.  548),  erected  by  lac.  Orcagna  in  1328,  ascends  the 
heights  to  the  left  in  windings  under  the  name  of  Viale  Machia- 
velliCPl.  A,  B,  7,  8),  and,  beyond  the  large  circular  Piazzale  Galileo 
(385  ft.;  comp.  PI.  C,  8),  is  continued  as  the  Viale  Galileo  (side- 
route  to  the  Torre  del  Gallo,  p.  645)  along  the  slopes  to  San  Miniato 
and  the  Piazzale  Michelangelo  (p.  643).    Lastly,  under  the  name 
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of  Viale  Michelangelo  (PI.  G,  H,  8),  it  descends  iu  a  long  curve 
to  the  river,  where  it  terminates  near  the  Ponte  in  Ferro  (p.  561) 
at  the  Barriera  San  Niccol6  (Pi.  H,  8).  This  road,  which  is  nearlj' ' 
3^/4  M.  in  length,  is  bordered  with  charming  pleasure-grounds,  con- 
taining magnolias,  plane-trees,  elms,  cherry-laurels,  and  hedges  of 
roses,  over  which  delightful  views  are  obtained.  —  Part  of  the 
Viale  dei  Colli  is  traversed  by  tramway  d  (p.  549).  The  Piazzale 
Michelangelo  and  San  Miniato  are,  however,  more  speedily  reached 
from  the  Porta  San  Niccol6  (p.  642),  which  is  passed  by  the  light 
railways  Nos.  9  &  10  (p.  549). 

Below  San  Miniato  the  road  passes  the  bare  Piazzale  Michel- 
angelo (340  ft.;  PL  F,  G,  8),  forming  a  kind  of  projecting  terrace 

5  min,  from  the  Porta  San  Niccolo.  In  the  Piazzale  are  a  Cafi- 
Restaurant  and  a  curious  Monument,  consisting  of  a  bronze  copy 
of  Michael  Angelo's  David  (p.  614),  the  pedestal  of  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  his  four  periods  of  the  day  (p.  622).  Charming  *View 
of  the  town  and  the  valley  of  the  Arno:  to  the  N.E.,  on  the  hill, 
lies  Fiesole;  then  the  city  with  Santa  Croce,  the  Cathedral,  San 
Lorenzo,  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  the  Arno;  to  the  left  are  villa- 
covered  heights. 

San  Miniato  may  be  reached  in  6  min.  by  the  Via  Monte  alle 
Croci,  the  road  diverging  to  the  right  from  the  Viale  Galileo 
(p.  642),  just  before  the  Piazzale  Michelangelo,  or  by  the  path  with 
the  'Stations  of  the  Cross'  (p.  642).  The  latter  passes  the  Franciscan 
monastery  of  San  Salvatore  or  San  Francesco  al  Monte  (PI. 
F,  G,  8),  with  a  church  completed  by  Cronaca  in  1504,  the  simple 
and  chaste  proportions  of  which  were  deservedly  praised  by  Michael 
Angelo,  who  called  it  'la  bella  villanella'.  On  the  high-altar  is  a 
Crucifixion  with  SS.  Mary,  John,  and  Francis,  and  above  the  left 
side-portal  a  Piet;l  from  the  workshop  of  Giov.  della  Robbia,  in 
painted  terracotta. 

We  now  ascend  towards  the  gateway  of  the  old  fortifications 
with  which  Michael  Angelo,  as  engineer  to  the  republic,  surrounded 
the  convent  of  San  Miniato  al  Monte,  on  the  Monte  alle  Croci 
(455  ft.),  in  1529,  and  which  he  defended  during  a  siege  of  the  city 
by  the  Imperial  troops  (p.  558).  Cosimo  I.  converted  the  hill  into 
a  regular  fort  in  1553,  and  since  1839  it  has  been  used  as  a  Ceme- 
tery (adm.   in  summer   till  7  p.m.,   March  &  April  till  6,  Sept. 

6  Oct.  till  5,  in  winter  till  4;  visitors  ring  at  the  gate). 

The  convent-church  of  *San  Miniato  al  Monte  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  Tuscan-Romanesque  style  which  flourished 
chiefly  in  Pisa  and  Florence,  and  probably  dates  mainly  from  the 
11th  cent,  (restored  in  1902-10).  It  is  a  structure  of  noble  propor- 
tions, with  nave  and  aisles,  without  a  transept,  and  is  in  many 
respects  a  truly  classical  edifice.  The  elegantly-incrusted  marble 
fa9ade,  with  three  antique  bronze  doors,  brought  hither  from  the 
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temple  of  Jupiter  ou  the  Forum  (p.  626),  dates  from  the  lltb,  the 
mosaics  (repeatedly  restored)  with  which  it  is  adorned  from  the 
beginning  of  the  I3th  century.  The  campanile,  rebuilt  by  Baccio 
d'Agnolo  in  1524-27,  was  partially  destroyed  during  the  siege  and 
is  now  being  restored. 

The  Interior  (closed  on  Sun.  afternoon)  has  alternate  pillars  au<l 
columns.  The  open  roof  of  the  nave  dates  from  1357.  The  beautiful 
niello  pavement  (executed  in  1207)  deserves  inspection. 

On  the  walls  of  the  Aisles  are  unimportant  frescoes.  On  the  right, 
Enthroned  Madonna  and  six  saints  by  Paolo  di  Stefano  (1426);  on  the 
left,  a  Crucifixion  of  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent.,  etc.  —  In  the  left 
aisle  is  the  tasteful  Chapel  of  San  Giacomo,  constructed  in  1461-67  by 
Antonio  RosseUino  and  containing  his  masterpiece,  the  *Monumcnt  of 
Cardinal  lacopo  of  Portugal  (d.  1459),  above  which  is  a  Madonna  in  a 
medallion  held  by  two  angels.  The  frescoes  are  by  Aleaso  Baldovinetti 
and  Atit.  Pollaiuolo;  on  the  ceiling,  the  four  Cardinal  "Virtues  by  iMCa 
delta  Robbia. 

In  the  Nave,  between  the  flights  of  steps  ascending  to  the  choir,  is 
a  chapel  constructed  in  1448  by  Michelozso  for  Piero  de'  Medici ;  on  the 
frieze  appears  the  device  of  the  Medici,  consisting  of  three  feathers  in 
a  diamond-ring  with  the  legend  'Semper'. 

The  handsome  and  spacious  Crypt  does  not  rest  on  the  four  columns 
which  are  prolonged  into  the  choir  above,  but  on  smaller  columns  of 
graceful  form,  some  of  them  ancient.  Beneath  the  altar  here  is  tlie  tomb 
of  San  Miniato.  —  The  front-wall  of  the  crypt,  the  screen  of  the  choir, 
the  apse,  the  whole  wall  of  the  nave,  and  the  pulpit  present  beautiful 
specimens  of  inerustcd  marble-work  dating  from  the  11th  cent,  onwards. 

The  Choir  contains  fine  early-Renaissance  stalls  by  Giov.  di  Dom.  da 
Gaiole  and  others  (1466).  The  upper  part  of  the  apse  is  adorned  with  a 
mosaic  of  Christ,  with  the  Madonna  and  San  Miniato,  executed  in  1297  (?), 
restored  in  1860.  The  five  windows  under  the  arches  are  closed  with 
translucent  slabs  of  oriental  alabaster.  Over  an  altar  on  the  right  is  an 
old  portrait  of  San  Giovanni  Gualbarti  (p.  655). 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  choir  is  the  Sacristy  (closed),  erected  in  1387 
in  the  Gothic  style,  adorned  with  (freely  restored)  frescoes  from  the  life 
of  St.  Benedict  (his  youth,  ordination  a"t  Subiaco,  miracles)  by  Spinello 
Aretino  (p.  560).  Below  them ,  admirable  inlaid  work  in  wood  of  the 
Renaissance  period  (1472). 

Beside  the  church  rises  the  Palazzo  dei  Vescovi,  from  1295 
to  1373  the  summer- residence  of  the  bishops,  which  is  crowned 
with  battlements  and  contains  a  quaint  hall.  The  adjoining  cloister 
is  all  that  is  left  of  the  monastery  founded  in  1012. 

From  the  old  Fortification  Wall  on  the  S.  side  of  the  cemetery, 
where  a  large  columbarium  has  recently  been  built,  a  fine  *Pan- 
orama  is  enjoyed,  extending  on  the  E.  as  far  as  the  mountains  of 
Pratomagno  (p.  656j. 

(b.)  PoGGio  Imperiale  and  Tokre  del  Gallo.  Outside  the 
Porta  Romana  (PI.  A,  7;  p.  642),  to  the  right  of  the  Viale  dei  Colli 
(p.  642),  is  a  fine  avenue  of  cypresses  and  evergreen  oaks,  interspersed 
with  four  mutilated  statues  from  the  old  fagade  of  the  cathedral 
(p.  570),  and  leading  near  the  tramway-terminus  at  Via  Dante  da  Ca- 
stiglionc  (No.  4,  p.  548).  In  20  min.'it  reaches  the  Villa  Poggio 
Imperiale  (390  ft.),  thus  named  by  Archduchess  Maria  Magdalena 
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of  Austria,  wife  of  CosimoII.,  who  here  laid  out  a  summer-residence 
for  the  grand-duchesses  in  1620.  The  chateau  was  rebuilt  in  the 
classicist  style  under  Grand-Duke  Leopold  I.  (p.  559)  and  has  been 
occupied  since  1864  by  the  Istituto  delta  Santissima  Annunziata, 
a  girls'  school  (no  adm.).  The  former  stables  are  used  as  cavalry 
barracks. 

From  Poggio  we  proceed  to  the  left  to  the  Via  San  Leonardo 
(p.  642)  then,  at  the  fork,  follow  the  Via  del  Plan  dei  Giullari  to 
the  right,  passing  the  Reale  Osservatorio  Astronomico  di  Ar- 
cetri  (595  ft.),  and  reach  (1/4  hr.)  the  small  Piazza  di  Voltasanminiato, 
in  Ai'cetri,  at  the  top  of  the  ridge,  where  the  road  again  divides. 
We  ascend  slightly  in  a  straight  direction  by  a  footpath  to  the 
(2  niin.)  old  Torre  del  Gallo  (625  ft.;  so  called  after  a  Ghibelline 
family  named  Gallij,  to  which  a  villa  in  the  castellated  style  was 
added  in  1904-6  by  Signor  Baldim,  the  picture-dealer.  The  tower, 
which  has  since  then  been  considerably  heightened,  affords  a  pan- 
orama of  Florence  and  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  extending  on  the  E. 
to  the  mountains  of  Pratoniagno  (p.  656;  adm.  bypermesso  obtained 
at  Baldini's,  Piazza  Mozzi  2;  best  view  by  evening  light).  —  From 
the  Piazza  di  Voltasanminiato  mentioned  above  the  Via  della  Torre 
del  Gallo  and  the  Via  di  Giramontino  (views)  descend  in  Y4  hr. 
to  the  Viale  dei  Colli  (station  of  tramway  d,  p.  549),  whence  we  may 
proceed  to  the  right  to  (10  min.)  the  Piazzale  Michelangelo  and  San 
Miniato  (comp.  the  Map). 

From  the  Piazza  di  Voltasanminiato  a  narrow  road  descends  to  the 
left  (S.)  and  leads  to  (7  min.)  the  so-called  Gioiello  (No.  29),  an  attractive 
country-house  erected  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  cent,  by  the  Masi 
family,  now  the  property  of  the  Lcgnazzi  Dossi  family.  This  house 
(cntr.  at  No.  27)  is  marlvcd  by  a  bust  and  inscription  as  that  in  which 
the  groat  astronomer  Galileo  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  (1631-42), 
surrounded  by  a  few  faithful  friends  and  latterly  deprived  of  sight ;  here 
he  was  visited  by  his  illustrious  contemporary  Milton.  —  The  road  then 
describes  a  curve  via  the  Plan  dei  Giullari  (575  ft.)  to  the  church  of 
Santa  Margherita  a  Montici  (665  ft.),  in  which  is  a  marble  shrine  by 
Andrea  Sansovino  (early  work),  and  to  the  Villa  Morrocchi  (575  ft.),  an 
old  country  residence  of  the  Amidei  (p.  556),  which  afterwards  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Del  Tovaglia  and  Guicciardini  families  (p.  632). 

(c.)  La  Ceetosa  and  JjrPEUNETA.  The  Certosa  lies  on  the  Strada 
Senese,  the  monotonous  highroad  to  Siena,  21/2  M.  from  the  Porta 
Romana  (PL  A,  7;  light  railway  No.  1,  see  p.  549;  carr.  6  fr.,  via 
Poggio  Imperiale  a  little  more).  —  The  station  of  Due  Strade 
(340  ft.)  on  the  light  railway  is  not  far  from  Gelsomiuo,  the  terminus 
of  tramway  d  (comp.  p.  549).  —  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the 
Cimitero  degli  Allori,  the  new  Protestant  cemetery  of  Florence 
(used  also  by  members  of  the  Greek  church),  where  a  halt  is  made 
on  previous  application;  here,  behind  the  chapel,  is  the  tomb  of 
BOcklin,  the  painter  (p.  651).  We  next  reach  the  village  of  Galluzzo 
(195  ft.;  several  unpretending  trattorie,  with  gardens),  and,  a  little 
farther  on,  the  brook  Ema.    On  the  Colle  di  Montagvto,  which 
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is  clothed  with  cypresses  and  olive-trees,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Eraa  with  theGreve  and  5  niin.  above  the  road,  rises  the  imposing  — 

Certosa  del  Galluzzo  (360  ft.),  which  resembles  a  mediaeval 
fortress.  The  monastery  was  founded  in  1341  by  Niccolo  Acciaioli, 
a  Florenine  who  had  settled  at  Naples  and  there  amassed  a  large 
fortune  by  ttrading.  The  monks  (1-2  pers.  50  c.)  show  the  churches 
and  the  monastery  with  its  cloisters. 

From  the  anterior  court  we  first  enter  (r.)  the  Sidb-Chukch,  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  the  earliest  building,  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  Orcagna,  with  several  small  paintings  of  the  school  of  Giotto,  in- 
cluding a  good  Trinity  (r.),  and  also  an  altar-piece  by  Cigoli  (St.  Francis 
receiving  the  stigmata).  —  A  staircase  descends  hence  to  the  Lower 
Church,  with  the  tombs  of  the  Acciaioli.  In  the  chapel  immediately  in 
front  of  us  are  the  mural  monument  of  Niccolo  Acciaioli  (d.  1366),  founder 
of  the  church,  by  Orcagna{?),  and  three  Gothic  sepulchral  slabs,  the 
best  of  which  is  that  of  the  youthful  Lor.  Acciaioli  (d.  1353),  son  of 
Niccolo.  The  side-chapel  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  contains  the  mon- 
ument (restored  in  1550)  of  Cardinal  Angclo  Acciaioli  (d.  1409).  —  We 
then  return  and  enter  (to  the  left)  the  choir  of  the  Main  CnnRCH,  which 
has  a  magnificent  pavement  and  fine  carved  stalls  of  1590.  Over  the  altar 
is  the  Death  of  St.  Bruno,  a  fresco  by  Bern.  Poccetti.  —  To  the  left 
are  the  small  Cloisters,  with  stained  glass  by  Giovanni  da  Udine  (?).  — 
To  the  right  in  the  Chapter  Hodse  :  Mariotto  Albertinelli,  Crucifixion, 
a  fine  fresco  of  1505;  monument  of  Bishop  Leonardo  Buonafcde  by  Franc, 
da  Sangallo  (1545).  —  The  Monastert  Garden,  to  the  right,  which  serves 
also  as  a  burial-ground,  is  surrounded  by  handsome  cloisters.  At  the 
.sides  are  18  mostly  empty  cells,  which  enclose  the  building  like  pinnacles. 
The  Terrace  on  the  N.  side  commands  a  picturesque  view  of  the  valley 
of  the  Ema  and  of  the  hills  round  Florence.  —  "We  visit  the  Refectort, 
•which  contains  a  tasteful  lectern  of  the  15th  cent.,  then  (left),  beyond  the 
small  Cloisters  in  the  style  of  Brunelleschi,  reach  the  West  Terrace, 
which  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Greve. 

From  (33/4  M.)  Tavarnuzze  (255  ft.;  Trattoria  dellaPace),  the 
terminus  of  the  electric  light  railway,  in  the  valley  of  the  Greve. 
a  highroad  (omn.  twice  daily  in  1  hr.,  comp.  p.  549)  leads  to  the 
S.E.  via  Montebuoni  and  San  Martino  a  Bagnolo  (805  ft.)  to  — 

7  M.  Impruneta  (1100  ft.;  Trattoria  I'Universo),  a  large 
village  (3000  inhab.)  situated  on  the  fertile  plateau  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Upper  Ema  and  the  Greve.  Impruneta  has  been  noted 
for  its  potteries  (oil-jars,  etc.)  since  the  13th  century.  The  Fiera 
di  San  Luca  (middle  of  Oct.)  is  still  much  frequented. 

In  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  the  old  market-place  with  its  ar- 
cades and  warehouses,  stands  the  collegiate  church  oi  Santa  Maria 
dell'  Impruneta,  founded  by  the  Buondelmonte  family  (p.  556)  and 
consecrated  in  1054.  It  was  re-erected  about  1470,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  campanile,  and  was  modernized  in  the  baroque  style 
alter  1593;  the  portions  dates  from  1634. 

Interior.  The  altar-pieces,  by  Cigoli,  lac.  da  Empoli,  and  others, 
date  from  the  time  of  the  last  reconstruction.  The  last  chapel  on  the 
right  contains  a  bronze  crucifix  by  Pietro  Tacca(f).  —  In  front  of  the 
choir  are  *Chapels  added  by  Michclozzo  about  1460:  on  the  left  the  Cap- 
pella  dclla  Madonna,  containing  a  miracle-working  image  of  the  Virgin, 
which  in  times  of  need  the  government  caused  to  be  brought  to  Florence 
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in  solemn  procession,  and  a  relief  in  silver  representing  the  miraculous 
discovery  of  this  image;  on  the  right  the  Cappella  della  Croce,  with  por- 
tions of  the  True  Cross.  The  tabernacles,  by  Luca  della  Robbia,  are 
flanked  by  statues  of  SS.  Paul  and  Luke  (left)  and  SS.  John  the  Baptist 
and  Zenobius  (right);  in  the  predella  are  charming  angels.  —  By  the  right 
wall  is  a  *Group  of  the  Crucifixion  by  Luca  della  Robbia  (ca.  1450-60), 
'a  composition  of  the  greatest  nobility  and  of  the  deepest  feeling'  (Barck- 
hardt).   —  The  Gothic  high-altar  in  the  choir  dates  from  1375. 

The  Canonica,  or  priests'  house,  possesses  two  fine  Gothic 
cloisters  (14th  cent.). 

(d.)  MoxTE  Oliveto  and  Bellosguardo.  In  the  suburb  of  II 
Pignone,  about  Vg  M.  beyond  the  Porta  San  Frediano  (PL  B,  4; 
p.  631;  light  railway  No.  2,  see  p.  549),  the  Via  di  Monte  Oliveto 
diverges  to  the  left  from  the  Via  Pisana,  the  highroad  to  Empoli 
and  Pisa,  and  in  Y2  M-  more  (steep  towards  the  end)  it  reaches  the 
entrance  (right)  to  the  garden  of  the  Badia  di  San  Bartolomeo  di 
Monte  Oliveto  (270  ft.),  founded  in  1334  (key  next  door.  No.  10; 
fee  20-30  c).  A  slight  eminence  here,  planted  with  cypresses, 
commands  an  admirable  view,  now  somewhat  interrupted  by  trees. 
—  The  monastery-buildings  are  now  used  as  a  military  hospital. 
The  church,  restored  in  the  style  of  Michelozzo  in  1472,  possesses 
frescoes  by  Poccetti.  In  the  priest's  house  are  the  remains  of  a 
fresco  of  the  Last  Supper  by  Sodoma. 

From  the  Monte  Oliveto  the  Via  di  Monte  Oliveto  leads  to  the 
S.,  crossing  a  small  square  and  passing  several  houses,  to  (V3  M.) 
the  Piazza  di  Bellosguardo.  Thence  the  short  Via  Roti-Michelozzi 
leads  to  the  left  to  the  Villa  Bellosguardo  (425  ft.;  visitors 
usually  admitted  in  the  absence  of  the  owner),  near  the  entrance 
and  from  the  garden  of  which  we  obtain  a  charming  *View  of 
Florence.  Adjacent  is  the  Villa  delV  Omhrellino  (formerly  Segni), 
occupied  by  Galileo  (p.  512)  in  1617-31,  and  now  marked  by  his 
bust.  —  From  the  small  square  mentioned  above  we  follow  the  Via 
di  Bellosguardo  to  the  E.,  then  either  proceed  to  the  left  by  the 
Via  di  San  Francesco  di  Paola  (PI.  A,  5)  to  the  Viale  Petrarca,  and 
thence  (to  the  left)  return  to  the  Porta  San  Frediano,  or  follow  the 
Via  del  Casone  (PL  A,  6)  and  the  Viale  Petrarca  to  the  right  to  the 
Porta  Romana  (p.  642). 

(e.)  The  Cascine,  or  public  park  of  Florence,  to  the  W.  of  the 
Piazza  degli  Zuavi  (PL  A,  B,  1,  2),  is  nearly  300  acres  in  extent  and 
about  274  M.  in  length,  but,  being  bounded  by  the  Arno  and  its  tri- 
butary the  Mugnone  (p.  650),  is  of  moderate  breadth  only.  It  affords 
delightful  and  refreshing  walks  to  the  traveller  fatigued  with  sight- 
seeing; in  the  more  distant  parts  it  is  covered  with  woods.  The 
name  is  derived  from  a  farm  (cascina  =  dairy)  to  which  it  belonged 
before  it  was  laid  out  as  a  park  by  the  Medici.  In  the  season  it  is 
a  fashionable  rendezvous  in  the  late  afternoon,  particularly  for 
driving  (tramways  No.  5  and  c,  see  pp.  548,  549). 
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Immediately  to  the  left  beyond  the  Piazzale  Vittoiio  Emanucle 
(PL  A,  1),  the  large  circular  space  near  the  entrance,  is  a  small 
Cafi-Restaiiraut ;  to  the  right  are  the  Giuoco  del  Pallone  (PI.  A,  1 ; 
p.  469)  and  the  race-course  (Ipjiodromo).  About  the  middle  of  the 
Cascine  is  a  large  open  space,  the  Piazzale  del  Re  (145  ft.;  military 
band  on  Sun.  and  festivals  in  summer).  The  park  terminates  about 
11/4  M.  farther  on  at  the  monument  of  the  Rajah  of  Kolapur, 
who  died  at  Florence  in  1870  and  whose  body  was  burnt  at  this 
spot.  Small  cafe;  fine  view  of  the  W.  environs  of  Florence,  with 
its  thick  sprinkling  of  villas. 

(f.)  Excursion  to  Poggio  a  Caiano  (recommended;  light 
railway  No.  3,  see  p.  549;  permessi  for  the  villa  at  the  'Amminl- 
strazione'  of  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  see  p.  553).  "We  first  reach  (3  M.) 
Per^tola  (130  ft.),  a  large  village  with  4500  inhab.,  most  of  whom 
are  engaged  in  straw-plaiting.  The  Vespucci  family  (p.  629)  origi- 
nated here.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  contains  a  holy-water  basin 
by  Franc,  di  Si mone Ferrucci  (1466),  a  font  by  Mino  da Fiesole (1467), 
and  a  tabernacle,  by  Luca  della  Robbia  (Pieta  and  Resurrection), 
from  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  (comp.  p.  574).  —  5^4  M. 
Brozzi  (p.  527). 

IOY2  ^I-  Poggio  a  Caiano  (130  ft.;  Trattoria  Tramway, 
clean),  on  the  Ombrone  (p.  509),  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Al- 
bano  Chain  (p.  509).  Beyond  the  village  stands  the  Villa,  built 
about  1480  for  Lorenzo  11  Magnifico  by  Giuliano  da  Sangallo, 
still  entirely  without  modern  additions.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fine 
old  park  and  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Tuscan  mountains. 
It  is  now  a  royal  possession.  The  chief  room  on  the  1st  floor  is 
adorned  with  frescoes  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  (1521,  finished  by 
Al.Allori;  Caesar  receiving  the  tribute  of  Egypt),  Franciabigio 
(Triumph  of  Cicero),  Pontormo  (* Allegory  of  the  Four  Seasons, 
with  charming  putti),  and  Aless.  Allori  {IbSO ;  Flaminius  in  Greece, 
and  Scipio  in  the  house  of  Syphax);  the  subjects  typify  events  in 
the  history  of  the  Medici  as  narrated  by  Paolo  Giovio  (p.  620).  The 
loggia  has  a  fine  stucco-ceiling.  —  From  Poggio  a  Caiano  to  Em- 
poli,  see  p.  527. 

(g.)  The  electric  railway  to  Sesto  (ISTo.  5;  p.  549)  proceeds  first  to 
the  industrial  suburb  of  Rifredi  (railway-station,  see  p.  544),  with 
the  ancient  church  of  Santo  Stefano  in  Pane.  To  the  N.E.,  about 
1 V4  M.  from  Rifredi,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  lies  the  Villa  Medicea 
di  Careggi  (265  ft.),  the  property  of  the  grand-dukes  down  to  1779 
(adm.  only  when  the  proprietor.  Prof.  Scgr6,  is  in  residence;  fee 
'/a  fr.).  The  villa,  which  resembles  a  castle,  was  bought  by  Cosimo 
the  Elder  and  reconstructed  for  him  by  Michelozzo  (after  1433), 
and  it  still  practically  retains  its  original  form.  In  the  time  of 
Cosimo  and  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  who  both  died  at  this  country- 
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house,  the  Platonic  Academy  (p.  559)  often  met  here.  The  villa  was 
burned  in  1559  by  the  so-called  Arrahbiati  under  Dante  da  Cas- 
tiglione,  and  the  frescoes  by  Ponformo  and  Bronzino  were  painted 
after  that  event.  In  the  garden-loggia  are  a  fine  terracotta  relief  of 
the  Resurrection,  by  Andrea  Verrocchio  (ca.  1460),  and  a  fresco 
by  G.  F.  Waffs.  Fine  view,  especially  from  the  projecting  passage 
below  the  roof. 

About  halfway  between  the  Villa  Medicea  and  Castello  (see  below) 
is  tlie  Reale  Istif.nto  della  Qidete  (270  ft.),  a  girls'  school,  with  admirable 
sculptures  by  the  Delia  Robbia  (including  a  terracotta  replica  of  Ver- 
rocchio's  Doubting  Thomas)  and  paintings  by  pupils  of  Botticelli  and  by 
Rid.  Ghirlandaio.  —  A  few  yards  farther  on  is  the  Villa  Quarto,  with 
beautiful  gardens,  erected  for  Duke  Cosimo  I.  by  Tribolo,  now  the  pro- 
perty of  Countess  Stroganoff. 

To  the  N.W.  of  Rifredi,  3/4  M.  to  the  K  E.  of  the  railway  station 
of  Castello  and  V2  M.  from  the  village  of  Casfello  (stopped  at  by 
railway  No.  5,  p.  549,  on  request),  is  the  Villa  Reale  di  Petraia 
(415  ft.),  the  property  of  the  Brunelleschi  in  the  14th  cent.,  but  re- 
modelled by  Buonfalenti  in  the  Renaissance  style  in  1575  for  Card. 
Ferdinando  de'  Medici.  It  is  now  fitted  up  as  a  royal  residence 
(permesso  at  the  Pal.  Pitti,  see  p.  553),  and  is  provided  with  a 
curious  modern  adaptation  of  a  Roman  'atrium'.  The  interior  is 
adorned  with  frescoes  by  Volterrano  (1636)  and  contains  an  un- 
important altar-piece  'b-^  Andrea  delSarfo.  The  delightful  gardens 
contain  a  fine  holm-oak,  400  years  old,  with  a  platform  among  its 
branches  which  used  to  be  a  favourite  resort  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II. 

Immediately  to  the  "W.  (4  min.  from  the  tramway-station  in 
Oastello)  lies  the  Villa  Reale  di  Castello,  with  a  completely 
modernized  chateau  and  an  old  park  (ring  at  No.  3,  to  the  left  of 
the  chateau;  permesso  obtained  at  the  same  time  as  that  for  the 
Villa  Petraia,  whence  the  visitor  is  conducted  to  the  Villa  Castello; 
fee  1  fr.).  Each  villa  possesses  a  fine  fountain  by  Tribolo,  with 
statues  by  Giov.  da  Bolocfna. 

In  Doccia  (310  ft.),  about  IV4  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  rail.  stat.  of 
Sesto  (p.  5M),  is  the  Manifattura  Ginori,  founded  by  the  Marchese 
Carlo  Ginori  in  1735,  the  oldest  porcelain-factory  in  Europe  next  to 
Meissen  (1710)  and  Vienna  (1720).  It  now  belongs  to  the  Societa  C'eramica 
Richard- Ginori.  Since  the  closing  of  the  Naples  pottery  in  1807  this 
factory  has  produced  porcelain  also  in  the  Capodimonte  style,  and  in  1847 
it  successfully  revived  the  ancient  majolica  manufacture  in  the  style  of 
Faenza,  Gubbio,  and  Urbino.  The  show-rooms  and  collections  are  worth 
seeing  (open  in  winter  9.30-12  and  3-4.30,  in  summer  8-11  and  3-5.30); 
permossi  in  the  depot  of  the  factory,  in  Florence  (p.  551).  The  work- 
rooms are  not  shown.  —  The  tramway  to  Sesto  passes  the  villa  of  3Iarchese 
Corsi,  the  well-known  exporter  of  plants  (permessi  at  Via  Ghibcllina  67). 

Sesto,  like  Vaglia  (p.  508),  is  a  good  starting-point  for  the  ascent 
of  Monte  Morello  (3065  ft.;  there  and  back  6-7  hrs.).  We  go  to 
the  N.E.  via  Doccia  (see  above)  to  (IV2  hr.)  Le  Molina  (500  ft.)  and  thence 
to  the  N.  to  Morello  e  Gualdo,  where  the  easier  of  the  two  paths  to  the 
summit  diverges  beyond  the  (25  min.)  church  of  San  Giusto  (1435  ft.). 
Passing  (10  min.)  a  cattle-shed  (to  the  left)  we  reach  the  S.E.  peak,  the 
Poggio  di  C'asaccia  (3020  ft.),   which   is  crowned  with  a  ruined  convent 
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and  commands  an  extensive  and  splendid  view.  The  highest  peak,  the 
Poggio  deWAia  ('threshing-floor'),  is  reached  in  1/4  hr.  more.  In  returning 
we  may  follow  the  ridge  to  the  S.E.  to  the  Poggio  del  Oiro  (2  too  ft.) 
and  go  on  to  Florence  via  Casticjlioni  (1460  ft.),  C'ercina  (1140  ft.),  where 
the  parish-church  contains  a  series  of  frescoes  of  the  14th  cent.  (Life  of 
the  holy  hermits,  etc.),  and  C'areggi  (.360  ft. ;  p.  648). 

(h.)  FiESOLE,  on  the  height  about  3  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Florence, 
may  be  reached  by  light  railway  (No.  6;  p.  549;  best  views  on  the 
right)  in  ^4  ^^n  or  on  foot  (various  routes)  in  IV2  br.  Those  who 
go  by  carriage  (about  8  fr. ;  comp.  p.  548)  should  stipulate  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  Badia;  the  return  should  be  made  via  Vincigliata 
(p.  653)  and  Ponte  a  Mensola  (p.  653;  bargain  advisable). 

The  tramway  leads  from  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  through  the 
Piazza  dell'  Annunziata  (PI.  Gr,  3,  4;  p.  602)  and  the  Piazza  Savon- 
arola (PI.  I,  2)  to  the  Barriera  delle  Querce,  where  it  crosses  the 
railway  to  Rome.  It  then  traverses  an  uninteresting  new  suburb 
and  ascends  to  San  Gervasio  (road  usually  very  dusty),  soon  af- 
fording a  fine  view  of  the  hills  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Arno.  Beyond 
Le  Lune  (tramway -station;  Hot.-Pens.  Les  Lunes,  see  p.  546)  the 
route  winds  up  through  a  picturesque  hilly  district  to  San  Domenico 
(see  below). 

Pedestrians  may  proceed  by  the  Piazza  Cavour  (p.  618)  to  the  Bar- 
riera delle  Cure  (comp.  PI.  I,  1;  tramway  No.  1,  see  p.  548)  and  ascend 
the  Via  Boccaccio  to  the  N.E.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mugnone,  an  in- 
significant stream.  The  Villa  Palmieri  (290  ft.),  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Crawford,  where  Queen  Victoria  resided  in  1889,  is  then  passed. 
Boccaccio  makes  this  the  residence  of  the  narrators  in  his  'Decamerone' 
during  the  plague  in  1348  (comp.  p.  556).  The  road  then  ascends  rapidly 
between  garden -walls  to  San  Domenico.  —  Another  route  for  walkers 
ascends  from  the  Barriera  delle  Querce-  (see  above)  to  the  N.E.  by  the 
Via  delle  Forbici,  over  the  hill  of  Forbici,  passing  the  Serbatolo  della 
Querce  (1.)  and  the  Villa  Bondi  (1.).  The  latter,  which  was  owned  by 
Dante  about  1300,  was  remodelled  by  the  Portinari  (p.  574)  in  the  15th 
century.  Following  the  Via  della  Piazzola  we  reach  San  Domenico  in 
3/4  hr.  more. 

San  Domenico  di  Piesole  (485  ft.)  is  a  small  cluster  of 
houses  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Fiesole.  In  the  Dominican  monastery 
founded  here  in  1405  Fra  Giovanni  Angelica  da  Fiesole  (p.  611) 
lived  before  his  removal  to  San  Marco  at  Florence.  The  church 
contains  a  Madonna  with  saints  painted  by  him  (1st  chapel  on  the 
left)  and  an  altar-piece,  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Lorenzo  di  Credi 
(2nd  chapel  on  the  right).  —  Opposite  the  church  the  Via  della 
Badia  diverges  to  the  left,  leading  in  about  5  min.  to  the  — 

Badia  di  Fiesole  (405  ft.),  a  monastery  founded  in  1028  on 
the  site  of  the  earliest  cathedral  of  Fiesole,  and  occupied  first  by 
Benedictine  but  after  1445  by  Augustine  monks.  It  was  re-erected 
from  plans  by  a  follower  of  Brunelleschi  about  1456-66,  by  order 
of  Cosimo  the  Elder,  and  forms  a  remarkably  attractive  pile  of 
buildings.  The  monastery  was  frequently  the  residence  of  members 
of  the  Platonic  Academy  (p.  559).   Pico  della  Mirandola  (p.  455) 
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here  worked  at  his  exposition  of  Genesis.  After  the  suppression 
of  the  monastery  (1778)  the  printing-ofBce  of  the  learned  Francesco 
Irghirami  was  established  here.  Since  1876  it  has  been  occupied 
by  a  superior  school  of  the  Brothers  of  Christian  Schools  (Padri 
Scolopi,  p.  609). 

The  Chdrch,  with  a  transept  but  no  aisles  and  covered  with  barrel- 
vaulting,  is  of  noble  proportions  throughout  and  is  richly  decorated  by 
pupils  of  Desiderio  da  Settignano.  The  part  of  the  facade  that  is  adorned 
with  black  and  white  marble  belongs  to  the  original  Romanesque  structure. 
—  From  the  choir  we  enter  the  Cloisters  (to  the  right),  on  the  W.  side 
of  which  is  the  refectory,  containing  a  quaint  fresco  by  Giovanni  da 
San  Giovanni  (1629),  representing  angels  ministering  to  Christ  in  the 
wilderness;  the  pulpit  is  by  Piero  di  Cecco  (1460).  On  the  S.  side  is  a 
loggia,  adjoining  the  garden,  which  affords  a  charming  view  of  Florence 
and  the  valley  of  the  Mugnone. 

Three  routes,  all  with  fine  views,  lead  from  San  Domenico  to 
Fiesole.  1.  The  New  Egad  to  the  right  (Via  Giuseppe  Mantellini: 
usually  dusty),  traversed  by  the  tramway,  sweeps  round  to  the  E. 
to  the  station  of  Regresso  di  Maiano  (760  ft.).  Among  the 
numerous  villas  it  passes  are  the  Villa  Landor  (to  the  right,  below 
the  road),  where  Walter  Savage  Landor  lived  for  many  years,  and 
the  Villa  Bellagio  (3  min.  below  Regresso  di  Maiano),  the  home 
of  Arnold  Bocklin  in  1893-1901  (the  garden-loggia,  the  room  in 
which  he  died,  and  his  studio  are  usually  shown  on  application  to 
the  present  owner).  The  road  finally  describes  a  sharp  curve  on 
the  S.  side  of  Fiesole  and  ends  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  —  2.  The 
steep  Old  Road  (Via  Vecchia  Fiesolana)  to  the  left  leads  past  the 
Villa  Mont  alt  mzo  and  the  Villa  MacCalmont  (formerly  il/erfa'cea), 
once  a  favourite  residence  of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico,  and  in  20  min. 
joins  the  new  road.  About  2  min.  to  the  right  of  the  Villa  Mac- 
Calmont, in  the  former  oratory  ol  Sant'  Ansano,  is  the  unimportant 
Museo  Bandini.  —  3.  The  Via  Giovanni  Dupre,  called  at  first 
Via  di  Fontelucente,  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  old  road  at  the 
Villa  Montaltuzzo  (see  above),  skirts  the  "W.  side  of  the  Franciscan 
convent  (p.  653),  high  above  the  Mugnone  valley  (finally  with  a 
view  on  the  left  of  the  Etruscan  town-wall,  p.  652),  and  reaches 
the  Piazza  del  Duomo  from  the  N.,  beside  the  Roman  theatre. 

Fiesole.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxi;  frequented  by  English  and 
Americans).  Alhergo-Ristorante  Aurora,  finely  situated  but  without 
central  heating,  R.  3-6,  L.  3,  D.  4,  P.  7-9  fr.,  incl.  wine,  good,  Italia, 
P.  5-6  fr.,  both  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  with  small  gardens.  —  Beggars 
and  hawkers  at  Fiesole  are  troublesome  (comp.  p.  554).  There  is  a  small 
straw -plaiting  exhibition  beside  the  entrance  to  the  Roman  Theatre.  — 
One-horse  carr.  (in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo)  to  Florence  3-4  fr.,  via  Vin- 
cigliata  and  Ponte  a  Mensola  (p.  653)  10-12  fr. 

Fiesole  (970  ft.),  Lat.  Fsesulse,  an  ancient  Etruscan  town 
(p.  555),  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  which  are  still  partly  preserved, 
is  now  an  unimportant  place  with  5000  inhab.;  it  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  and  occupies  a  splendid  situation.    The  women,  like  most 
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of  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence,  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
straw-plaiting. 

On  the  height  we  enter  the  spacious  Piazza  del  Duomo,  now 
called  the  Piazza  Mino  da  Fiesole,  and  perceive  immediately  op- 
posite us  the  cathedral;  on  the  left  are  the  Bishojj's  Palace  and 
a  seminary,  on  the  right  the  little  Palazzo  Pretorio  (see  below). 

The  Cathedral,  one  of  the  earliest  and  simplest  examples  of 
the  Tuscan-Romanesque  style,  was  erected  in  1028-32  by  Bishop 
lacopo  Bavaro,  rebuilt  in  1256,  and  restored  in  the  old  style  in 
1883-87.  It  is  a  basilica  of  simple  exterior,  with  a  transept  and  a 
spacious  crypt  beneath  the  lofty  choir.  The  columnar  distances 
and  the  openings  of  the  arches  in  the  interior  are  irregular.  The 
campanile  dates  from  1213. 

On  the  entrancu-wall,  over  the  door,  St.  Romulus,  a  terracotta  figure 
of  the  School  of  the  Rubbia  (1521).  —  Choir.  Over  the  altar.  Madonna 
and  saints  of  the  School  of  Giotto.  The  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir 
contains  the  Monument  of  Bishop  Salutati  (d.  1466),  with  the  bust  of  the 
deceased  and  (above)  a  fine  sarcophagu.s  by  Mino  da  Fiesole;  to  the  left 
is  a  bas-relief  by  the  same  master,  representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Child. 

Behind  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  is  the  entrance  to  the  ruins 
of  some  ancient  buildings  excavated  in  1873-1910  ('Teatro  Romano 
e  Scavi',  open  9-12  &  1.30-4.30  or  5.30,  in  summer  till  7;  50  c, 
admitting  also  to  the  Museo  Bandini,  p.  651,  and  the  Museo  Civico, 
see  below).  The  Roman  Theatre  has  nineteen  tiers  of  stone  seats, 
in  a  semicircle  37  yds.  in  diameter;  below  are  three  other  rows 
for  the  seats  of  persons  of  rank.  Lower  down,  on  the  left,  are  the 
foundations  of  a  Rotnan  Temple;  on  the  right  are  the  remains  of 
Baths.  A  small  projection,  near  the  Via  Giovanni  Dupre  (p.  651), 
affords  a  view  of  a  fragment  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  Wall.  Above 
the  theatre  we  have  a  good  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Mugnone, 
Pratolino,  and  Mte.  Senario  (p.  653);  to  the  left  the  railway  to 
Faenza. 

The  Palazzo  Pretorio  (see  above),  of  the  13th  cent.,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  magistrates  (podesta),  contains  the  small  Museo  Civico, 
with  the  yield  of  the  excavations  mentioned  above  (tickets,  see 
above).  —  Adjacent  to  it  is  the  old  but  entirely  modernized  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Primerana  (10th  cent.?),  containing  an  altar  of 
the  Delia  Robbia  school  (Crucifixion;  1442)  and  reliefs  of  the  heads 
of  St.  Rochus  and  the  Virgin  by  Francesco  da  Sangallo  (1542 
and  1575).    Key  at  house  No.  11;  fee  30  c. 

From  the  \V.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  the  steep  Via  San 
Francesco  leads  in  8  min.  to  the  top  of  the  West  Hill  (1130  ft.), 
the  old  castle-hill  of  the  Etruscan  and  Roman  towns,  which  has 
been  occupied  since  1404  by  a  Franciscan  monastery.  Halfway  up 
the  hill,  from  a  terrace  on  the  S.  slope,  we  have  a  beautiful  *View 
of  the  valley  of  Florence,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  several  ranges  of 
hills  and  on  the  W.  by  the  heights  of  Monte  Albano  (p.  509),  behind 
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which  appear  the  Apuan  Alps  (p.  147).  —  A  little  higher  up  rises 
the  venerable  but  much  disfigured  church  of  Sant'  Alessandro, 
with  15  antique  columns  of  cipollino.  —  The  old  monastery  of  San 
Francesco,  with  its  tiny  cells,  presents  a  touching  picture  of  the 
ascetic  life  of  the  monks;  the  church  (restored  in  1911)  contains 
paintings  by  Piero  di  Cosimo  (Conception  of  the  Virgin),  Filippino 
Lippi  (Annunciation),  and  Cosimo  Rosselli  (Adoration  of  the  Magi), 
and  sculptures  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano  etc. 

The  ascent  of  the  Monte  Ceceri  (1460  ft.),  from  the  quarries  of  which 
comes  the  gray  pietra  serena  so  universally  used  in  Florence,  is  made  in 
'/j  hr.  from  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  by  the  Via  Giuseppe 
Verdi  and  then  by  rough  paths.  The  *View  from  the  top  includes  the 
Tuscan  hills  from  the  Pratomagno  chain  (p.  656)  to  the  Apuan  Alps, 
with  the  hills  of  Chianti,  noted  for  their  wine  (p.  xxv),  far  to  the  S.  The 
easiest  descent  is  via  Borgunto  (see  below);  that  to  the  Regresso  di 
Maiano  (p.  651)  is  steep  and  fatiguing. 

From  the  Regresso  di  Maiano  the  Via  Benedetto  da  Maiano  (finest 
by  evening-light)  skirts  the  S.  slope  of  Mte.  Ceceri  to  ('/a  M.)  Maiano 
(565  ft.).  Thence  we  may  descend  to  the  S.W.  through  the  pretty  Affrico 
Valleij  to  San  Gervasio  (p.  650),  or  to  the  S.  to  the  (■/<  hr.)  road  from 
Florence  to  Settignano,  a  little  on  this  side  of  Ponte  a  Mensola  (255  ft. ; 
electric  railway  No.   7,  p.  549). 

On  a  hill-top  1  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Maiano  lies  the  Castello  di  Vin- 
oigliata  (860  ft.),  a  castle  of  the  I4th  cent.,  belonging  to  Lord  West- 
bury,  which  has  been  restored  in  the  mediaeval  style  since  1855  and  adorned 
with  various  antiquities  (visitors  admitted  on  Sun.  and  Thurs.  on  pre- 
seuting  a  permesso  obtained  at  Piazza  Pitti  14;  attendant  1  fr.).  The 
Castello  may  be  reached  also  from  Ponte  a  Mensola  by  the  steep  Via 
G-iov.  Leader  or  from  Settignano  (see  below)  by  footpaths  in  '/^  hr.,  and 
from  Fiesole  in  1  hr.  by  a  picturesque  road  passing  Borgunto  (1085  ft.), 
on  the  N.  slope  of  Mte.  Ceceri ,  and  the  mediaeval  Castel  di  Poggio 
(1285  ft.). 

About  41/2  M.  to  the  E.  of  Florence  is  the  pleasant  village  of  Setti- 
gnano (585  ft.;  C'affi  d' Italia:  Trattoria  la  Terrazza,  clean),  with 
numerous  villas,  the  terminus  of  the  light  railway  No.  7  (p.  549).  It  is 
the  birth-place  of  Desiderio  da  Settignano  (1428-64),  the  sculptor,  who  is 
commemorated  by  a  statue,  with  verses  by  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  in  the 
Piazza  Desiderio  (fine  views).  From  the  upper  end  of  the  village  the 
beautiful  Via  Desiderio  da  Settignano  descends  to  the  left  via  the  hamlet 
of  Corbignano  (415  ft.)  to  (Va  hr.)  Ponte  a  Mensola  (see  above). 

In  the  midst  of  a  wood  about  9  M.  to  the  N.  of  Florence,  and  about 
3  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  station  of  Montdrgoll  (p.  508)  viS  the  village  of 
Mont6rsoli{\n0it.),  lies  Pratolino  (1560  ft.;  Ferd.  ZocchVs  Inn).  A 
little  on  this  side  of  the  village,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Villa  of  Pratolino,  once  the  property  of  the  grand-dukes  and  now  be- 
longing to  Princess  Deraidoff  (adm.  only  by  permission  of  the  steward). 
The  chateau,  built  by  Buontalenti  after  1569  at  the  instance  of  Francesco 
de'  Medici  for  the  reception  of  Bianca  Cappello  (p.  630),  was  pulled  down 
in  1832,  while  the  park  has  been  modernized.  Almost  the  only  relics  of 
former  splendour  are  a  colossal  crouching  figure  (62  ft.  high),  represent- 
ing the  Apennines  and  ascribed  to  Giov.  da  Bolognn,  the  Basin  of 
Jupiter,  and  the  Grotto  of  Cupid.  —  From  Pratolino  a  beautiful  road, 
with  numerous  views,  leads  to  the  N.E.  via  MacioU  (1785  ft.)  to  (5  M.) 
the  Monte  Senario  (2700  ft.),  on  the  top  of  which,  in  the  midst  of 
a  grove  of  pines,  is  a  Servite  Convent  (Annunziata),  founded  in  1233  and 
restored  in  1544.  The  great  terrace  affords  a  splendid  panorama  of  the 
surrounding  mountains,  with  distant  views  of  Fiesole  and  Florence,  seen 
through  the  valley  of  the  Mugnone.  An  excellent  liqueur,  'Gemma  d'Abeto', 
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is  made  at  the  convent,  li'rom  the  summit  we  may  go  on  to  the  N.W.  (at 
lirst  by  a  rough  footpath)  to  the  failway-.station  of  Vaglia  (p.  508;  IV4  hr., 
in  the  opposite  direction  2  hrs.). 

(i.)  San  Salvi,  about  ^/^  M.  from  the  Piazza  Beecaria  (p.  601 ; 
PI.  I,  6;  light  railway  No.  8,  p.  549).  We  leave  the  tramway  in  the 
Via  Aretina  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  di  San  Salvi,  which  brings  us 
in  3  min.  to  an  archway  on  the  right  (ring).  Of  the  Vallombrosan 
monastery  of  San  Salvi,  founded  in  1084,  where  in  1312  Emp. 
Henry  VII.  established  his  headquarters  during  the  siege  of  Flor- 
ence (p.  556),  only  the  remains  are  now  extant.  The  district  adjoin- 
ing the  Campo  di  Marte,  traversed  by  the  light  railway  to  Settignano 
(see  p.  673),  is  still  called  'Campo  d'  Arrigo'.  The  former  refect- 
ory (adm.,  see  p.  553)  contains  a  collection  of  old  paintings  belong- 
ing to  the  Florentine  galleries  and  a  *Fresco  of  the  Last  Supper 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto  (1526-27). 

(k.)  About  21/2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Florence,  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Arno,  lies  the  village  of  Bagno  a  Ripoli  (255  ft.;  tramway 
No.  9,  p.  549),  whence  a  road  leads  to  the  S.  to  (Ya  It-)  the  chapel 
of  Santa  Caterina  di  Antella  (320  ft.),  containing  frescoes  by 
Spinello  Aretino  (Legend  of  St.  Catharine  of  Alexandria).  "We  may 
return  by  (V4  hr.)  Ponfe  a  Ema,  to  the  W.,  a  station  on  the  light 
railway  to  Grassina  (No.  10,  p.  549). 

From  Bagno  a  Ripoli  a  pleasant  walk  (2  hrs.)  or  drive  (1  hr.)  may 
be  taken  via  the  hamlet  of  Camleli,  lying  close  to  the  Arno  and  con- 
taining the  Badia  a  Candeli,  a  Camaldulensian  monastery  founded  in  the 
12th  cent,  and  belonging  to  the  Vallombrosans  since  1526,  to  Villamagna 
(1085  ft.).  This  little  village  lies  3  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Compiobbi  (see 
below),  at  the  N.  base  of  (1  hr.)  Monte  Incontro  (1805  ft.;  fine  view), 
whence  we  may  descend  to  the  S.  to  (V4  hr.)  Terzann  (1155  ft.)  and  return 
to  (H/2  hr.)  Bagno  a  Ripoli  by  the  road  passing  Paterno  (705  ft.). 


Excursion  to  Vallombrosa. 

Visitors  to  Vallombrosa  go  by  Railway  from  the  Central  Station  or 
from  the  Stazione  Campo  di  Marte  (p.  515)  to  Sant'  Ellero  (I6V2  or  l.S'/g  M. ; 
express  in  1/2  hr.,  ordinary  train  in  ^U  hr.);  certain  express  trains  take 
only  passengers  with  return  tickets  to  Saltino.  —  From  Sant'  Ellero  to 
Saltino  (Vallombrosa;  5  M.),  Rack  and  Pinion  Railway  in  1  hr.  (fare  4, 
there  and  back  6  fr. ;  return-ticket  from  Florence,  valid  for  two  days, 
10  fr.  60,  9  fr.  25,  8  fr.  5  c).  —  Diligence  from  Saltino  to  Vallombrosa 
twice  daily  in  summer  in  1/4  hr.  —  The  Drive  from  Florence  or  Pon- 
tassieve  to  Vallombrosa,  via  Pelago  or  Consuma  (p.  657),  can  be  recom- 
mended also. 

Vallombrosa  is  a  fashionable  and  much -frequented  summer -resort 
(especially  in  Aug.),  and  since  1910  it  has  been  visited  from  Florence  in 
winter  also,  for  the  sports. 

The  Railvs'ay  skirts  the  city  to  the  suburban  station  of  (3  M.) 
Campo  di  Marte.  It  then  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Arno. 
Fiesole  lies  above  us,  to  the  left.  The  valley  contracts  near  (8  M.) 
Compiobbi  (230  ft.;  to  Villamagna,  see  above). 
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13  M.  Pontassieve  (Raihcay  Restaurant).  —  Hotei^  (comp.  p.  sxi). 
Alb.  d' Italia,  with  rooms  only. — Ristorante  Garibaldi,  Via  Garibaldi  30. 
—  Motor  Diligence  to  Rocca  San  Casciano  (Dovidola,  Forli),  see  Bae- 
deker's Central  Itali/.  —  Diligence  twice  daily,  in  3  hrs.,  to  Consuraa 
(p.  657).  —  Cakriages  (ordered  beforehand  at  the  hotel):  one-horse  carr. 
to  Vallomhrosa  for  1  pers.,  ca.  12  fr. ;  two-horse  carr.,  2  pers.  20,  each 
additional  pers.  5  fr. ;  one-horse  carr.  to  Stia  (p.  657)  ca.  20,  two-horse 
30  fr. ;   to  Camaldoli  (p.  658)  ca.  35  and  50  fr. 

Pontassieve  (330  ft.),  a  small  place  ■^\i\\  4900  inhab.,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Sieve  and  the  Arno,  was  founded  by  the  Florentines 
in  1363  as  a  fortified  station  commanding  the  roads  to  the  Casen- 
tiao  and  to  Forli. 

The  road  from  Pontassieve  to  (14  M.)  Vallombrosa  crosses  the  Sieve 
beyond  the  village  and  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Arno.  About  1  M.  from 
Pontassieve,  where  the  road  forks,  we  keep  to  the  left.  From  the  second 
fork  (I1/2  M.  farther)  the  left  branch  leads  to  the  Consuma  Pass  and  the 
Casentino  (p.  650),  the  right  follows  the  ridge  via  (3  M.)  Pelago  (1015  ft. ; 
Locanda  della  Pace),  the  birthplace  of  Lor.  Ghiberti  (p.  560),  where  the 
Florentine  Guelphs  took  refuge  in  1218,  to  (21/4  M.)  Paterno  (1290  ft.), 
formerly  a  monastery-farm,  and  thence  ascends  a  picturesque  gorge  (steep 
towards  the  end)  to  Tosi  (1635  ft.),  21/2  M.  farther  on.  The  road  steadily 
ascends,  usually  through  woods,  to  (3^/4  M.)   Vallombrosa  (see  below). 

16 Va  M.  Sant'  Ellero  (365  ft.;  Raihvay  Buffet)  is  a  village 
with  an  old  Castle,  in  which  the  Ghibcllines  expelled  from  Florence 
in  1267  were  besieged  by  the  Guelphs.  — 'To  Arezzo  (p.  660; 
38' '0  M.,  in  IY4-2  hrs.),  see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy. 

The  Rack  and  Pinion  Railway  to  Saltino  (maximum  gradient 
22  :  100)  starts  from  the  railway-station  at  Sant' Ellero  and  ascends 
through  a  grove  of  oaks,  on  the  bank  of  the  torrent  Vicano,  to  the 
crest  of  one  of  the  numerous  spurs  which  the  Pratomagno  range 
throws  out  into  the  valley  of  the  Arno.  A  striking  view  is  dis- 
closed; straight  on,  Saltino  appears,  above  a  steep  slope.  —  2^/2  M. 
Donniiii  (1100  ft.).  We  traverse  a  well -cultivated  district  high 
above  the  Vicano,  and  then  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Fusso 
Ciliana  to  (3  M.)  Filiberti  (1495  ft.),  beautifully  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pratomagno  chain.  The  railway  skirts  the  slope  in 
windings  (fine  views). 

5  ]Vi.  Saltino.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxi;  open  July -Sept.  only). 
Grand-Hotel,  R.  4-fi,  B.  11/2,  L.  3'/2.  D.  5,  P.  12-15  fr. ;  Eot.  Croce  di 
Savoia  (with  the  dependance  Hot.  Belvedere),  P.  10-12  fr. ;  Gr.-B6t. 
Castello  la  Torre  di  Acquabella,  P.  12-15  fr. ;  Hot.  Panorama;  Hot. 
Milton,  P.  9  fr. ;  Hot.  Abetina. 

Saltino  (3130  ft.)  is  situated  on  a  promontory  commanding  a 
splendid  view.  A  Carriage  Road  (diligence,  see  p.  654;  carr.  1  fr.) 
leads  hence  through  a  dense  grove  of  firs  to  (IY4  M.)  Vallom- 
hrosa. The  road  that  diverges  to  the  right  at  the  station  and  passes 
the  Masso  del  Saltino  is  only  a  little  longer. 

The  convent  of  Vallombrosa  (3140  ft.),  situated  in  a  shaded 
and  sequestered  spot  on  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  Pratomagno  chain, 
was  founded  in  1015    by  San  Giovanni  Gualbarti    (985-1073}, 
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u  rich  Florentine,  but  has  been  repeatedly  altered  (last  in  1637). 
Since  1870  it  has  been  occupied  by  the  Reale  Istituto  Forestale, 
the  only  advanced  school  of  forestry  in  Italy.  There  are  now  only 
three  monks  here,  who  celebrate  service  in  the  church  and  attend 
to  the  meteorological  observatory. 

Hotel  (comp.  p.  xxi):  Alb.  Demaniale  della  Foresta  (the  former 
Poiesteria),  with  the  dependance  of  Paradisino  (see  below),  R.  (not  very 
comfortable)  from  31/2,  B.  1,  L.  21/2,  D.  4,  P.  8-12,_omn.  from  the  rack- 
and-pinion  railway  1/2  ^r.,  open  April-Oct.  and  during  the  winter-sports, 
no  central  heating.  —  Riatorante   Villino  Medici.,  plain. 

II  Paradisino  (3400  ft.),  formerly  a  small  monastery,  is  situat- 
ed on  a  projecting  rock,  Y4  hr.  to  the  left  above  Vallombrosa.  It 
commands  an  admirable  *Survey  of  the  monastic  buildings,  and  of 
the  broad  valley  of  the  Arno  as  far  as  Florence,  half  of  the  cathe- 
dral-dome of  which  is  visible  behind  a  hill.  The  horizon  is  bounded 
by  the  Alpi  Apuane  (p.  147).  —  A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  on 
the  road  to  (2  hrs.)  Consnma  (p.  657),  which  leads  to  the  N.E.  from 
Vallombrosa  along  the  wooded  mountain-slopes;  about  halfway  is 
the  Alberc/o  Villa  del  Lago. 

The  ascent  of  Monte  Secchieta  (4755  ft.),  the  IvT.  summit  of  the 
Pratomagno  Chain,  from  Vallombrosa  occupies  IV2-2  hrs.  (guide  not  in- 
dispensable for  experts).  The  path  diverges  to  the  right,  a  little  before 
we  reach  the  Paradisino  and  ascends  to  the  S.E.  mostly  through  dense 
pine  forest  and  afterwards  over  pastures,  passing  the  so-called  Rmnitorio 
della  Macinaia  or  Croce  del  Romitnrin  (4270  ft.),  to  the  crest  of  the 
ridge,  which  it  reaches  at  a  narrow  depression.  Hence  we  ascend  to  the 
left  to  (25  min.)  the  Tahernacolo  di  Don  Piero,  an  old  chapel  command- 
ing a  splendid  *View.  To  the  E.  lies  the  green  Casentino  Valley,  bounded 
on  the  N.E.  by  the  lofty  Monte  Falterona  (p.  658);  to  the  W.  the  fertile 
and  richly-cultivated  valley  of  the  Arno  stretches  as  far  as  the  dome  of 
the  cathedral  of  Florence,  beyond  which  tlie  blue  Mediterranean  is  some- 
times visible  in  the  extreme  distance.  —  We  may  return  to  Vallom- 
brosa from  the  chapel  by  keeping  to  the  N.,  via  the  Capanna  Grimaldi 
(4350  ft.);  or  we  may  descend  to  the  S.,  via  the  Capanna  del  Pastore, 
the  Pogf/io  alle  Ghlrlande  (4355  ft.),  and  the  Poggio  a  Novale  (3940  ft.), 
direct  to  the  Masso  del  Saltino. 

From  the  top  of  the  Pratomagno  (5223  ft.),  the  highest  summit  of 
the  Pratomagno  chain  (4-5  hrs.  from  Vallombrosa,  with  guide),  a  steep  path 
descends  to  the  N.,  through  woods  and  ravines,  skirting  the  torrent  Solano, 
to  the  humble  baths  of  Cetica  (2300  ft.).  Hence  a  road  leads  through  the 
hamlets  of  Sayita  Maria  (2210  ft.),  Pratoliltoli,  and  Pagliericcio  to  Castel 
Sa)i  Niccold  (1235  ft.;  Alb.  La  Pace;  Alb.  Perilli),  a  pleasant  little  place 
coramaaded  by  a  picturesque  old  fort  and  situated  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Solano  and  Arno,  where  the  fertile  valley  expands.  Carriage -roads 
lead  from  Castel  San  Niccolo  to  Poppi  (41/4  M. ;  p.  660),  and  viii  Borgo 
alia  CoUina  (p.  657)  to  Stia  and  Pratovecchio  (33/4-41/4  M. ;  pp.  657,  658). 

73.  The  Casentino. 

The  CasentinOj  praised  by  Dante  and  Milton,  is  the  name  given 
to  the  upper  valley  ot  tlie  Arno,  which,  unlike  the  neighbouring  Romagna, 
is  still  ijeautifuUy  wooded  in  places;  it  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
Pratomagno  chain  (see  above)  and  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  Central  Apen- 
nines, the  highest  point  being  the  Moiite  Falterona  (5425  ft.).  In  the 
ll-15th  cent,   almost  the   whole  mountain-district,   along  with  Dovadola, 
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was  in  the  possession  of  the  powerfnl  Counts  Guidi,  who  were  on  the 
whole  adherents  of  the  emperors;  members  of  the  various  branches  of  this 
family  played  an  important  part  in  the  early  history  of  Florence  and  as 
protectors  of  Dante. 

The  ExccKSiON  to  Camaldoli  anb  La  Yerna,  the  finest  points  in 
the  Casentino,  takes  walkers  31/2-^  days  from  Florence.  1st  Day,  from 
Pontassieve  or  Vallombrosa  over  the  Consuma  Pass  to  Stia  and  Prato- 
vecchio;  2nd  Day,  direct  or  via  the  Falterona  to  Camaldoli;  3rd  Day,  by 
Badia  a  Prataglia  to  La  Verna;  4th  Day,  to  Bibbiena,  and  thence  by 
train  to  Arezzo.  Those  who  omit  the  beautiful  hill-walks  in  the  Casen- 
tino visit  Camaldoli  from  Poppi  or  Bibbiena,  and  La  Verna  by  carriage 
from  Bibbiena.  The  pleasantest  summer-resorts  are  Camaldoli  and  Badia 
a  Prata(flia;  the  former  is,  like  Vallombrosa,  a  favourite  resort  of 
Roman  diplomatists  and  the  Italian  aristocracy.  See  the  'Guida  Illustrata 
del  Casentino',  by  Carlo  Beni  (3rd  Edit. ;  Florence,  1908 ;  4  fr.)  and  'Through 
the  Casentino'  by  Lina  Eckenstein  (London,  1902). 

From  Florence  to  (13  M.)  Pontassieve,  see  pp.  654,  655.  —  The 
road  from  Pontassieve  mentioned  at  p.  655  ascends  past  the  castle 
of  Diacceto,  the  (S'/j  M.)  village  of  Diacceto  (1530  ft.;  inn,  clean), 
and  (6  M.)  Borselli  (inn)  to  (10^2  M.;  4  hrs.)  Consuma  (Trattoria 
Consumi,  good;  Locanda  della Palmira,  unpretending),  on  the  Con- 
suma Pass  {iZ&b  ft.).  This  village,  with  country-houses  of  the 
Florentines  and  humble  charcoal-burners'  huts,  may  be  reached 
also  from  Vallombrosa  in  2  hrs.  (comp.  p.  656).  The  road  goes  on 
via  (I2Y2  M^-)  Ponticelli  (3060  ft.),  where  a  road  diverges  to  the 
right  for  (4Y2  M.)  Montemignaio  (2660  ft.),  a  small  summer-resort 
with  an  old  castle  of  the  Counts  Guidi,  to  (ISYg  M.)  the  lonely  and 
unpretending  inn  of  Casaccia  (3155  ft.)  and  (15  M.)  Omomorfo 
(8075  ft.).  A  little  lower  a  view  is  disclosed  of  the  Casentino;  to 
the  S.E.  appears  the  jagged  outline  of  the  Verna,  and  a  little  far- 
ther on,  to  the  left,  the  Falterona. 

At  (17  M.)  Scarpaccia  (2300  ft.)  the  road  to  (191/2  M.)  Stia 
and  Pratovecchio  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  highroad  vi&  Borgo 
alia  Collina  (1410  ft.;  Pens.  Villa  Dante,  5-7  fr.)  and  Campaldino 
(p.  660)  to  Bibbiena.  To  the  right,  IV2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Prato- 
vecchio, we  see  the  three  ruined  towers  of  the  castle  of  Pomena 
(2035  ft.),  mentioned  by  Dante  (Inferno  xxx.  73),  which  was  pro- 
bably the  first  refuge  of  the  Florentine  exiles  in  1301  (p.  556). 
A  little  farther  on  the  road  again  forks,  the  left  branch  leading 
to  Stia,  the  right  to  Pratovecchio.  The  station  of  the  railway  to 
Arezzo  (p.  660)  lies  between  these  places. 

Stia  (1470  ft.;  Alb.  della  Sfazione  Alpina,  R.  IV2  fr.,  Alb. 
Falterona,  both  plain;  carr.  and  pair  to  Camaldoli  via  Poppi, 
10-12  fr.),  a  small  industrial  town  (pop.  1800)  with  wool-factories 
and  a  school  of  carving,  possesses  good  examples  of  Delia  Robbia 
work  in  the  parish  church  ('La  Pieve'),  the  Palazzo  Comunale,  and 
the  chapel  of  Madonna  del  Ponte.  The  ruined  Castello  di  Palagio 
was  the  seat  of  a  collateral  line  of  the  Counts  Guidi  from  1230  to 
1402,  when  it  was  subjugated  by  the  Florentines. 
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The  church  of  Santa  Maria  deUe  Orazie,  21/2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Stia, 
was  originally  a  Romanesque  ediflce  but  has  been  much  spoiled;  it  has 
a  fine  apse  and  cloisters  in  the  early- Renaissance  style  and  contains 
several  Delia  Robbia  reliefs. 

Pratovecchio  (1410  ft.;  Alb.  Spigliantini,  well  spoken  of; 
Alb.  Alberfi),  a  small  town  with  2000  inhab.,  lies  I'/a  M.  down- 
stream from  Stia.  The  former  Caiiialdulensian  nunnery,  founded  in 
1134,  occupies  the  site  of  the  castle  of  the  Counts  Guidi,  which 
once  belonged  to  Count  Guido  Selvatico  of  Dovadola,  Dante's  host. 

Stia  and  Pratovecchio  are  good  headquarters  for  excursions  in 
the  Casentino  (guide  5  fr.  daily).  From  Pratovecchio  a  footpath 
leads  to  Camalduli  (about  9  M.)  via  Moygiona ;  another  route, 
somewhat  longer,  passes  Casalino  or  Lunnano  (2235  ft.)  and 
Eremo  di  Camaldoli  (see  below). 

The  following  is  a  fine  but  somewhat  fatiguing  round  from  Stia: 
to  the  N.W.  to  Forciano  (2000  ft.),  whose  ruined  castle  was  per- 
haps the  ancestral  home  of  the  Counts  Guidi  in  which  Dante,  as  the 
guest  of  Count  Bandino  in  1311,  wrote  his  two  famous  letters  to  the 
accursed  ('scelleratissimi')  Florentines  and  to  Emp.  Henry  VII.; 
thence  to  the  N.  to  the  aS'omj'cc  of  the  Arno  ('Capo  d'Arno';  4265  ft.), 
mentioned  by  Dante  (Purg.  xiv),  and  (4  hrs.)  the  summit  of  Monte 
Falterona  (5425  ft.),  which  commands  a  wide  *View,  extending 
in  clear  weather  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  to  the  Adriatic  and  from 
Monte  Cimone  (p.  492)  to  Monte  Conero  near  Ancona;  descent  to  the 
Alp  Stradella  (5045  ft.),  V^  hr.;  via  the  Pocjgio  Scali  (4985  ft.) 
and  the  Prato  al  Soglio  (see  below)  to  the  Eremo.,  4  hrs.;  to 
Camaldoli,  ^/^  hr.  (from  Camaldoli  to  the  Falterona,  7  hrs.). 

The  suppressed  abbey  of  Camaldoli  (2675  ft.;  *  Grande 
Albergo,  P.  12-15  fr. ;  on  the  groundfloor,  a  cheaper  restaurant) 
was  originally  only  the  building  (ospizio  and  foresteria)  in  which 
pilgrims  and  strangers  to  the  Eremo  were  housed;  it  is  splendidly 
situated  in  a  narrow  wooded  valley  on  the  Fosso  di  Camaldoli, 
which  flows  into  the  Archiano  (p.  659).  In  the  time  of  Lorenzo 
il  Magnifico  the  Platonic  Academy  (p.  559)  sometimes  met  here  in 
summer,  and  here  Landino  wrote  his  'Dispute  Camaldolensi'.  Through 
the  rapacity  of  the  French  in  1809  Camaldoli,  as  well  asVallombrosa, 
lost  many  treasures  of  art  and  its  valuable  library,  including  the 
'Annali  Camaldolensi',  an  important  chronicle  of  events  from  907 
to  1764. 

A  steep  road  ascends  to  (1  hr.)  the  Eremo  di  Camaldoli 
(3680  ft.;  no  accommodation  and  only  very  simple  fare  obtainable, 
conip.  p.  659),  a  monastery  with  hermitages,  surrounded  by  fine 
pine-woods;  it  was  founded  in  1012  by  St.  Romuald  (d.  1027),  a 
nobleman  of  Ravenna,  as  the  mother-house  of  the  Camaldulensiau 
Order,  which  soon  became  famous  for  its  austere  discipline  and  its 
erudition.    The  church,  restored  in  the  baroque  style  after  the  fire 
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of  1673,  lias  a  relief  of  the  Madonna,  by  Mine  da  Fiesole,  over  the 
portal,  and,  in  the  left  aisle,  a  Madonna  from  the  studio  of  the 
Delia  Robbia. 

The  *Views  from  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  Apennines  at  the  back  of 
the  Eremo  ,  especially  from  the  treeless  Prato  al  Hoglio  (•1420  ft.),  are 
very  extensive  and  beautiful.  To  the  N.E.  the  houses  of  Forli  may  be 
distinguished  in  clear  weather,  still  fartiier  off  the  site  of  Ravenna,  and 
in  the  extreme  distance  the  glittering  Adriatic;  W.  the  chain  of  the  Prato- 
magno,  the  lower  valley  of  the  Arno  as  far  as  Pisa  and  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea.  The  spectator  here  stands  on  the  'backbone  of  Italy',  whence  in- 
numerable mountains  and  valleys,   as  well  as  the  two   seas,   are  visible. 

From  the  Eremo  (10  M.)  and  from  Camaldoli  (8  M.)  a  fine  road 
leads  via  Farneta  to  Fox>pi  (p.  660);  about  halfway  a  road  diverges 
to  the  right  for  Avena  (1915  ft.),  passing  Lierna  (1805  ft.),  a  small 
place  perched  among  rocks. 

Pedestrians  from  the  Eremo  to  La  Verna  should  select  the  wood- 
land path  (guide  necessary)  via  the  Poggio  dei  Tre  Confini  and 
the  Passo  dei  Fangacci  (4070  ft.)  to  the  village  of  (1' /g  hr.)  Badia 
a  Prataglia  (2765  ft.;  Alb.  Bellavista;  Pens.  Boscoverde,  English, 
8  fr.;  Pens,  della  Posta;  Pens.  Sanesi,  all  open  in  summer  only; 
diligence  to  Bibbiena,  see  p.  660),  which  lies  1  hr.  below  the  Passo 
dei  Mandrioli  (3850  ft.),  where  the  devastation  of  the  forests  on 
the  ridge  of  the  Apennines  begins.  Prataglia  is  reached  from 
Camaldoli  in  2  hrs.  by  descending  the  valley  to  (%  hr.)  Serravalle 
(2550  ft.),  a  mountain-village  surrounded  by  woods  and  possessing 
a  ruined  castle,  and  thence  ascending  the  Archiano  by  the  high- 
road from  Bibbiena  to  Cesena. 

From  Prataglia  we  proceed  to  the  S.E.  to  (2  hrs.)  Corezzo 
(2485  ft.)  and  descend  along  the  stream  of  that  name  to  (^^  hr.) 
Biforco  (2180  ft.),  at  its  confluence  with  the  Corsalone.  We  then 
ascend  along  the  Corsalone  and  through  oak-woods  to  (2^4  hrs.) 
a  stony  upland  plain,  interspersed  with  marshes.  Above  this  the 
abrupt  sandstone  mass  of  the  Verna  (4220  ft.),  'the  rugged  rock 
between  the  sources  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Arno',  as  it  is  called 
by  Dante  (Paradiso  xi.  106),  rises  to  a  height  of  850  ft.  On  its 
S.W.  slope  is  seen  a  wall  with  small  windows,  the  oldest  part  of 
the  Convento  della  Verna  (3700  ft.),  built  in  1215  by  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  and  substantially  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1472.  Gentlemen 
receive  good  food  and  accommodation  here,  for  which  a  fair  re- 
compense is  expected  (ladies  not  admitted).  The  monks  show  the 
convent,  the  three  churches  with  their  excellent  Della  Robbia  reliefs 
(Annunciation  by  Andrea  della  Robbia  in  the  main  church,  to  the 
left),  and  the  Luoghi  Santi,  or  caves  once  frequented  by  St.  Fran- 
cis. —  A  path  ascends  through  beautiful  woods  of  beech  and  pine 
to  the  Penna  della  Verna,  the  highest  point.  The  celebrated  view 
from  this  ridge,  now  somewhat  obscured  by  trees,  is  best  enjoyed 
from  the  chapel  on  the  N.W.  spur,  about  ^\  hr.  above  the  monas- 
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tery.  —  Aboiit  Y^  lir.  below  the  convent,  at  the  end  of  the  Bib- 
biena  road  (see  below),  stands  the  modest  Osteria  alia  Beccia. 
On  the  S.  slope  of  the  Verna  lies  the  village  of  Chiusi  in  Casentino 
(3150  ft.),  with  its  ruined  castle.  Here  and  at  Caprese  (2150  ft.),  a  village 
6  M.  to  the  S.,  in  the  neighbouring  valley  of  the  Singerna,  a  tributary 
of  the  Tiber,  Lodovico  Buonarroti,  father  of  Michael  Angelo,  once  held 
the  ofBce  of  Podesta.  The  great  master  himself  was  born  on  6th  March, 
1474,  at  Caprese,  where  he  is  commemorated  by  a  remarkable  monument 
at  the  Palazzo  Comunale,  but  in  1476  his  parents  removed  to  Setti- 
gnano  (p.  653). 

From  Stia-Peatovecchio  to  Arezzo,  28  M.,  railway  in  1^2- 
IY4  hr.  (fares  5  fr.  10,  3  fr.  60,  2  fr.  30  c),  descending  the  Arno 
valley.  Beyond  {i^/^  M.)  Porrena-Strada  (1215  ft.)  the  train  passes 
the  battlefield  of  Campaldino  (p.  556). 

51/2  M:.  Poppi  (1435  ft.;  Alb.  Vezzosi;  Pern.  Conte  Guidi; 
Pens.  Gelati),  with  2500  inhab.,  stands  on  a  hill  rising  to  the 
right  above  the  Arno  and  was  once  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
Counts  Guidi,  who  were  expelled  hence  by  the  Florentines  in  1440. 
Guido  Guerra  the  Elder  (d.  1217),  the  first  Count  of  Poppi,  who 
was  made  lord  of  all  Tuscany  by  Emp.  Henry  VI.  in  1191,  built 
the  castle,  which  later  was  enlarged  by  Arnolfo  di  Canibio  (re- 
stored 1896-99);  the  tower,  partly  destroyed  in  1817,  affords  a  fine 
panorama.    To  Camaldoli,  see  p.  659. 

87,  M.  Bibbiena  (1395  ft.;  Hot. -Pens.  Vittoria,  with  view, 
good;  Alb.  Amorosi),  the  birthplace  of  Bernardo  Dovizi,  afterwards 
Cardinal  Bibbiena  (1470-1520),  the  patron  of  Raphael,  is  prettily 
situated  on  a  hill  rising  from  the  Arno  (pop.  3000).  The  station 
is  ^L  M.  below  the  town  (carr.  Y2  fj*-)-  The  former  convent-church 
of  San  Lorenzo  contains  fine  Delia  Robbia  reliefs. 

Carkiage-and-Pair  from  Bibbiena  to  the  Convento  della  Verna 
(p.  659;  7Va  M. ;  15  fr.),  to  Badia  a  Prataglia  (p.  659;  81/2  M. ;  15  fr.),  or 
to  Camaldoli  (p.  658;  8  M. ;  20  fr.)  in  2  hrs. ;  diligence  (2  fr.)  to  Pra- 
taglia (p.  659)  twice  daily  in  3  hrs. 

13  M.  Rassina  (1000  ft.),  with  a  silk-factory.  —  23  M.  Giovi 
(825  ft.).  The  train  now  quits  the  valley  of  the  Arno  and  traverses 
the  fertile  Valle  di  Chiana  to  — 

28  M.  Arezzo  (see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy). 
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of  the  most  important  Artists  mentioned  in  the  Handbook,  with  a 
note  of  the  schools  to  which  they  belong. 

Abbreviations :  A.  =  architect,  P.  =  painter,  S.  =  sculptor,  ca.  =  circa, 
about;  Berg.  =  Bergainasque,  Bol.  =  Bolognese,  Bresc.  =  Brescian,  Crem.  = 
Cremonese,  Ferr.  =  Ferrarese,  Flem.  =  Flemish,  Flor.  =  Florentine,  Gen.  = 
Genoese,  Lig.  =  Ligurian,  Loinb.  =  Lombardic,  Mant.  =  Mantuan,  Mil.  = 
Milanese,  Mod.  =  of  Modena,  Neap.  =  Neapolitan,  Netherl.  =  Netherlandish, 
Pad.  =  Paduan,  Farm.  =  Parmesan,  Pied.  =  Piedmontese,  Pis.  =  Pisan, 
Rav.  =  of  Ravenna,  Rom.  =  Roman,  Sicil.  =  Sicilian,  Sien.  =  Sienese, 
Span.  =  Spanish,  Umbr.  =  Umbrian,  Ven.  =  Venetian,  Ver.  =  Veronese, 
Vic.  =  Vicentine;  Christian  names,  see  p.  Ixviii. 

The  Arabic  numerals  enclosed  within  brackets  refer  to  the  art-notices 
throughout  the  Handbook,  the  Roman  figures  to  the  Introduction. 

A-bate,  Nice,  dell',  Mod.  P.,  1512-71.  I  Anguiss6la(An(/iiisciola),Sofonisba, 
—  (316).  Crem.  P.,  1535-1632.  —  (245). 

Alba,  Macrino  d',  Pied.  P.,  ca.  1470-  Antelami,  Ben.,  Parm.  S.,  flor.  ca. 
1528.  —  (39).  I      1178-96.  —  (xlii). 

Albani,  Franc,  Bol.  P.,  1578-1660.  \  Antonelli,  AL,  Pied.  S.,  1798-1888. 


(472). 
Alberti,  Leon  Batt.,  Flor.  A.,  1101- 

72.  —  (xlvi.  560). 
Albertinelli,  Mariotto,  Flor.  P.,   as- 
sistant  of   Fra  Bartolomeo,    1474- 

1515.  —  (560). 
Alemannus,    Joh.    (Giovanni    Ale- 

manno ,   Giov.  da  Murano),  Ven. 

P.,    middle  of  15th  cent.   —  (351). 
Aleotti,  Giov.  Batt.,  Ferr.  and  Parm. 

A.,  pupil  of  Palladio,  1546-1636. 
Alessi,   Galeazzo,    A.,    follower  of 

Michael  Angelo,  1512-72.  --  (li.  101. 

158). 
Algardi,  AL,  Bol.  and  Rom.  S.,  A., 

1602-54. 
Alienae   (Ant.   Vassilacchi),    Umbr. 

and  Ven.  P.,  1555-1629. 
Allegri,  Ant.,  see  Correggio. 
Alldri,   AL,   Flor.  P., -1535-1607.  — 

(561). 
— ,  Cristdfano,   Flor.   P.,   1578-1621. 

—  (Ixvi.  561). 
Altichiero,  see  Zevio. 
Alunno,  see  Foligtio. 
Aniadio  (Omodeo),  Giov.  Ant. fluomh. 

S.,  A.,  1447-1522.  —  (liv.  158). 
Amerighi,  see  Caravaggio. 
Ammandti,  Bart.,  Flor.  A.,  S.,  1511- 

92.  —  (li). 
Angelica  da  Fiiaole,  Fra  Giov.,  Flor. 

P.,  1387-1455.  —  (Ivi.  560). 


Appiani,  Andr.,  Lomb.  P.,  1754-1817. 

Araldi,  AL,  Parm.  P.,  1465-1528. 

Area,  Nice,  dull',  of  Bari,  Bol.  S., 
ca.  1440-94.  —  (472). 

Arezzo,  Nice,  d'  (Nice,  di  Piero  Lam- 
berti),  Flor.  S.,  d.  1420. 

Aspertini,  Ainico,  Bol.  and  Lucca  P., 
pupil  of  Franc.  Francia,ca. 1475-1552. 

Aspetti,  Tiziano,  Ven.  S.,  1565-1607. 

Avanzi,  lac.  degli,  Bol.  P.,  2nd  half 
of  14th  cent. 

Avanzo,  Pad.  P.,  assistant  of  Alti- 
chiero, flor.  after  1376. 

Bacchiacca  (Franc.  Ubertini),  Flor. 

P.,  ca.  1490-1557. 
Baceio  d'Agnolo   (Baglioni) ,    Flor. 

A.,  S.,  1462-1543.  —  (li). 
Badile,   Ant.,    Ver.   P.,    teacher   of 

Paolo  Veronese,  1516-69. 
Bagnacavallo  (Bart.  Ramenghl),  Bol. 

and  Rom.  P.,  1484-1542.  —  (472). 
Baldovinetti,  Alesso,  Flor.  P.,  1425- 

99.  —  (560). 
Balducelo,  Giov.  (Giov.  diBalducci), 

Pis.  and  Lomb.  S.,  flor.  ca.  1317-50. 
Bambaia,  il  (Agostino  Busti),   Mil. 

S.,  ca.  1480-154S.  —  (Iv.  158). 
Banco,  Nanni  d' Antonio  di,   Flor. 

S.,  ca.  1373-1420. 
Bandinelli,  Baceio,   Flor.  S.,    1493- 

1560.  —  (Ix). 


Bakdkkkh's  Northern  Italy.    Uth  Edit 
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Bandini,    Giov.    (G.   dalV   Opera), 

Flor.  S.,  pupil  of  the  last,  d.  1599. 
Barabino,  Carlo,  Gen.  A.,   pupil  of 

Andr.  Tagliafico,  1768-1835. 
Baratta,   Pletro,   Rom.  S.,   pupil  of 

Bernini,  d.   1700. 
Barharelli,  Giorgio,  see  Giorgione. 
Barbari,  lac.  de',  Ven.  P.,  ca.  1450- 

1515. 
Barbieri,  see  Guercino. 
Baroccio,  Fed.,   Eom.  P.,  1526-1612. 
Barozzi,  Giac,  see  Vignola. 
Bartolomeo  della  Porta,  Fra,  Flor. 

P.,  1472-1517.  —  (Ixii.  560). 
Barsaghi,  Franc,   Mil.  S.,   1839-92. 
Basaiti ,   Marco ,   Ven.  P. ,   pupil  of 

Alvise  Vivarini,  ca.  1470-ca.  1530. 

-  (351). 

Bassano,  Franc,  (da  Ponte) ,  the 
Elder,  father  of  lacopo,  Ven.  P., 
ca.  1500.  —  (28). 

,  the  Younger,  son  of  lacopo, 

Ven.  P.,   1549-92. 

— ,  lac.  (da  Ponte),  Ven.  P.,  1510-92. 

-  (28). 

— ,  Leaiidro  (da  Ponte),  son  of  la- 
copo, Ven.  P.,  1557-1622.  —  (28). 

liatoni,  Pompeo,  of  Lucca,  Rom.  P., 
1708-87. 

Bazzi,  Giov.  Ant.,  see  Sodoma. 

Beaumont,  Clatcdio,  Pied.  P.,  1694- 
1766. 

Beccafumi,  Dom.,  Sien.  P.,  1486-1551. 

BegarelU,  Ant.,   Mod.  S.,   1498-1565. 

-  (Iv.  452). 

Bellano,  Bart.,  Pad.  and  Flor.  S., 
pupil  of  Donatello,  ca.  1430-98. 

Bellini,  Gentile,  brother  of  Giovanni, 
Ven.  P.,  1429-1507    —  (Ivii.  351). 

— ,  Giov.,  Ven.  P.,  ca.  1430-1516.  — 

■  (Ivii.  Ixiv.  351). 

— ,  lac,  father  of  Giov.  and  Gen- 
tile, pupil  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano, 

■  Ven.  P.,  ca.  1400-71.  —  (Ivii.  351). 
Belotto,  Bern.,  see  Canaletto. 
lieltrami,  Luca,  Lomb.  A.,   b.  1855. 
Bembo,  Gian  Franc,  Crem.  P.,  flor. 

after  1500. 
Berettini,  Pletro,  see  Cortona. 
Bergamasco,    Guglielmo  (Gugl.  del 

Grigi),  Ven.  A.,  d.  1550. 
Bernini,   Giov.  Lor.,   Rom.  A.,  S., 

1598-1680. 
Bertoldo  di  Giovanni,  Flor.  S.,  pupil 

of  Donatello  and  teacher  of  Michael 

Angelo,  d.  1191.  —  (lix). 
Bianchi,  Mosf-,  Lomb.  P.,  1840-1904. 
Bianco,  Bart.,   Lomb.  and  Gen.  A., 

d.   1654  (?).  —  (101). 
Bibiena,  Ant.,  son  of  the  following, 

Bol.  A.,  17011-1774.  —  (471). 


Bibiena,  Ferdinando,  Bol.  A.,  1657- 

1743.  —  (471). 
Bigarelli,  Guido,  Lomb.  A.,  S.,  flor. 

until  1250.  —  (xlii). 
Bissolo,  Franc,  Ven.  P.,  1464-1545. 
Boccaccino,   Boccaccio,    Crem.   and 

Ven.  P.,  ca.  1467-1524.  —  (245). 
Bologna,  Giov.  da  (Jean  Boulogne, 

from   Douai),   Flem.   and   Flor.  S., 

1521-1608.  — -  (561). 
Boltrafflo   (Beltra/flo),    Giov.  Ant., 

Mil.  P.,   pupil   of  Leon,  da  Vinci, 

1467-1516.  —  (Iviii.  158). 
BonanniiS,  Pis.  A.,  S.,  flor.  ca.  1200. 

-  (513). 

Bonasia,  Bart.,  Mod.  P.,   flor.  ca. 

1475. 
Bonifazio  del  Pitati,  Ven.  P.,  1487- 

1553.  —  (Ixv.  300.  352). 
Bonone,  Carlo,   Ferr.  P.,   1569-1632. 
Bonvicino,  see  Moretto. 
Bordone,  Paris,  Ven.  P.,  1500-71.   - 

(Ixv.  352). 
Borgognone  (Bergognone) ,  Ambro- 

gio,  da  Fossano,  Mil.  P.,  flor.  1480- 

1523.  —  (158). 
Botticelli,  Al.  or  Sandra  (Al.  Fili- 

pepi),   Flor.  P.,   pupil   of  Fra  Fi- 

lippo  Lippi,  1444-1510.  —  (Ivi.  560\ 
Bramante,   Donato,    Umbr.,   Lomb., 

and   Rom.   A.,    P.,    1444-1514.   — 

(1.  xlix.  Ivi.  158). 
Bramantino  (Bart.  Suardi),   Lomb. 

P.,  pupil  of  Bramante,  flor.  1503-36. 

-  (158). 

Brea,  Lad.,  Lig.  P.,  pupil  of  Corrado 

de  Alleraagna,  1458-1519. 
Bregno,  Lor.,  Ven.  S.,  d.  1524. 
Briosco,  Andrea,  see  Riccio. 
— ,  Ben.,  Lomb.  S.,   flor.  after  1500. 
Bronzi.no,   Aug.,   Flor.  P.,   pupil  of 

Pontormo,  1503-72.  —  (561). 
Brueghel,  Jan,  the  Elder,  Flem.  P. 

of  Brussels,  son  of  Pieter  the  Elder, 

1568-1625. 
— ,  Pieter,  the  Elder,  Netlierl.  P.  of 

Breda,  ca.  1525-69. 
— ,  Pieter,   the  Younger,   Flem.  P. 

of  Brussels,   son  of  the  preceding, 

1564-1638. 
Brunelleschi     (Brimellesco) ,     Fil., 

Flor.  A.,  S.,  1377-1446.  —  (1.  560). 
Bnisasorci  (Dom.  Ricci),   Ver.  P., 

1493-1567. 
Briistoloni,  Andr.,  Ven.  wood-carver, 

1662-1732. 
Buggiano  (Andrea  di  Lazzaro  Ca- 

valcanti),  Flor.  S.,  pupil  of  Dona- 

tello,  1412-62. 
Buqiardini,  Giuliano,  Flor.  P.,  147,'>- 

1554. 
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Buon,  Bart.,  the  Elder,  son  of  Gio- 
vanni, Ven.  A.,  S.,  d.  ca.  1465.  — 
(350). 

— ,  Bart,  (the  Younger)  Bergainasco, 
Ven.  A.,  d.  before  1529. 

— ,  Giov.,  Ven.  A.  and  S.,  d.  before 
1443.  —  (3.50). 

Buonarroti,  see  Michael  Angelo. 

Buonconsiqlio ,  Giov.,  surnained 
Marescaico,  Vic.  P.,  flor.  1497-1537. 

—  (323). 

Bnonsignori,  Franc,  Ver.  P.,  1455- 

1519. 
Bnontalenti,  Bern.,  Flor.  A.,   1536- 

1608. 
Busti,  Ag.,  see  Bambaia. 

Cacciatori,  Ben.,  Mil.  S.,  1795-1871. 
Caccini,  Giov.  Batt.,  Flor.  A.,  1562- 

1612. 
Cagnola,  Luigi,  Lonib.  A.,  1762-1833. 
Categari,  Ant.,  Bresc.  S.,  1698-1777. 

—  (262). 

Calidri,  Ben.,  brother  of  P.  Vero- 
nese, Ven.  P.,  1538-98. 

— ,    Carletto,    sou    of   P.   Veronese, 

.    Ven.  P.,  1572-96. 

^-,  Gabriele,  son  of  P.  Veronese, 
Ven.   P.,  1568-1631. 

— ,  Paolo,  see  Veronese. 

Camaino,  Tino  cli,  8ien.  S.,  d.  1337. 

Cambidso,  Luca,   Gren.  P.,   1527-85. 

—  (101). 

Cambio,  Arnolfo  di.  Pis.,  Rora.,  and 

Flor.  A.,  S.,  assistant  of  Nice.  Pi- 

sano,   1232-ca.  1301.  —  (513.  559). 
Campagna,  Girol.,  Ver.  and  Veu.  S., 

pupil  of  D  inese  Cattaneo,  ca.  1550- 

1623.  —  (351). 
Campagnola,  Dom.,  Pad.  P.,  ca.  1484- 

1561('?). 
C'ainpi,   Ant.,   son  of  the  following, 

Crein.  P.,.  d.  ca.  1591.  —  (245). 
— ,  Galeazzo,  Crem.  P.,  1477-1536.  — 

(245). 
— ,    Giidio,    son    of   the   preceding, 

Crem.  P.,  1502-72.  —  (245). 
C'ampione,   Bonino  da,   Lomb.  and 

Ver.  S.,  flor.  ca.   1357-74. 
— ,  Matteo  da,  Lomb.  A.,  S.,  d.  1396. 
Canaletto  (Antonio  C'analej,  Ven.  P., 

1697-1768.  —  (352). 
—  (Bern.  Belotto),  Ven.  P.,  1724-80. 

—  (352). 

Canonica,  Lnigi,'ljO\n\).  A..,  1764-1844. 
Oanova,    Ant.,   Ven.   and  Rom.   S., 

1757-1822. 
Cantoni,    Sinone,   Lomb.   and  Gren. 

A.,  1736-1818. 
Capodiferro,    Giov.  Franc.,    Berg. 

wood-carver,  flor.  after  1500. 


Caporali,  Bart.,  TJmbr.  P.,  1420-99. 
C'aprina,  Meodel,  Flor.  A.,  1430-1501. 
C'aracci,  Ag.,   Bol.  P.,  1557-1602.  — 

(Ixvi.  472). 
— ,   Annibale,    brother  of  Agostino, 

Bol.   P.,  1560-1609.  —  (Ixvi.  472). 
— ,   Lod. ,   cousin   of  the  preceding, 

Bol.  P.,  1555-1619.  —  (Ixvi.  472). 
Caradosso,  see  Foppa. 
Caravaggio,  Michelangelo  Amerighi 

da,   Lomb.,   Rom.,    and  Neap.   P., 

ca.  1565-1609.  —  (Ixvi). 
C'ariani,  Giov.  (Giov.  Btisi),   Berg. 

and  Ven.  P.,  ca.  1485-1541. 
Caroto,   Franc.,   Ver.  P.,   1470-1546. 

—  (300). 
Carx>accio ,  Vittore,  Ven.  P.,   pupil 

of  Lazzaro  Bastiani,  flor.  ca.  1480- 

1520.  —  (351). 
Carpi,  Girol.  da,   Ferr.  P.,  1501-68 
Carracci,  see  C'aracci. 
C'arriera,   Bosalba,   Ven.  P.,    1675 

1757. 
Castac/no,  Andr.  del,  Flor.   P.,   ca 

1410-57.  —  (Ivi.  560). 
C'astello,  Gian  Batt.,  Berg,  and  Gen 

A.,  P.,  1509-ca.   1579. 
Castiglione,  Benedetto,  Gen.  P.,  1616' 

70.  —  (101). 
Catena  (Vine,  di  Biagio),  Ven.  P. 

d.  1531. 
Cattaneo,   Danese,  Ven.,   Pad.,   and 

Ver.  S.,  1509-73. 
Cavallino,  Bern.,  Neap.  P.,  1622-58. 
Cavazzola  ( Paolo  Morando),  Ver.  P., 

1486-1522.  —  (300). 
Cavedone,  Giac,  Bol.  P.,  1577-1660. 
Cazzaniga,    Tomm.   da,    Lomb.    S., 

flor.  towards  1500. 
Cellini,  Benvenuto,  Flor.  S.  and  gold- 
smith,  1500-72.  —  (561). 
Cignani,  Carlo,  Bol.  P.,  1628-1719. 
Ciqoli    (Lod.    Cardi   da),    Flor.   P., 

1559-1613.  —  (561). 
Cima  (Gian  Batt.  C.  da  Conegliano), 

Ven.  P.,   1459-1518.  —  (351). 
Cimabue,  Giov.,  Flor.  P.,  1240?-after 

1302.  —  (xliii). 
Cittadella,  Alf.,  see  Lombardi. 
Ciu/fagni,  Bern,  di  Piero,  Flor.  S., 

1385-1456. 
Civerchio,  Vine,  Lomb.  P.,  ca.  1500. 
Civitali,  Matteo,  of  Lucca,  S.,  1436- 

1501.  —  (liv.   529). 
Claude  Lor  rain  (GelUe),  French  P., 

1600-82. 
Clementi ,   Prdspero ,   S.   in  Reggio, 

grandson   of  Bart.  Spani,    pupil  of 

Michael  Angelo,  d.  1584. 
Clouet,  Jehan,  Netherl.- French  P., 

d.  1540. 
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Coducci,  Moro,  Ven.  A.,  d.  1504.  — 

(350). 
Conegliano,  Gian  Bait,  da,  see  C'hna. 
Correggio,   Ant.  Allegri  da,   Farm. 

P.,   1491-1534.  —  (Ixiv.  443). 
Cortona,  Pietro  (Berettini)  d-a,  Flor. 

A.,  P.,  and  decorator,  1596-1669. 
Cossa,  Franc,   Ferr.   and  Bol.   P., 

1435-77.  —  (Ivii.  461). 
Costa,  Lor.,  Ferr.  and  Bol.  P.,  1460- 

1535.  —  (Ivii.  461.  472.  315). 
C'ovo,  Batt.,   Mant.  A.,   assistant  of 

Giulio  Romano,  flor.  ca.  1530. 
Cranach,  Lucas,   German  P.,   1472- 

1553. 
Credi ,  Loreyizo  di ,  Flor.  P. ,   1459- 

1.537.  —  (Iviii.  560). 
Crespi,  Danicle,  son  of  the  following, 

Mil.  P.,  1590-1630.  —  (159). 
— ,  Giov.  Batt.  (il  Cerano),  Mil.  P., 

1557-1633.  —  (159). 
— ,  Gius.  Maria,  surnamed  Lo  Spa- 

gnuolo,  Bol.  P.,  1665-1747. 
Crivelli ,    Carlo ,   Ven.   P. ,   flor.   ca. 

1468-93.  —  (Ivii.  351.  165). 
Cronaca  (Simo7ie  Pollaiuolo),  Flor. 

A.,  1454-1508.  —  (560). 

"Damiano ,  Fra  (Fra  Damiano  de' 
Zamhelli),  Berg,  wood-carver,  pupil 
of  Fra  Seb.  Schiavone,  ca.  1490-1549. 

Dayiti,  Vine,  Flor.  S.,  1530-76. 

David,  Gerard,  Netherl.  P.,  ca.  1460- 
1523. 

Dolcebuono,  Giov.  Giac.  Lomb.  A., 
S.,  pupil  of  Bramante,  1440-1506. 

Bold,  Carlo,  Flor.  P.,  1616-86.  — 
(561). 

Domenichino  (Dom.  Zampiiri),  Bol., 
Rom.,  and  Neap.  P.,  A.,  1582-1641. 

—  (Ixvi.  472). 

Do7iatello  (Donato  di  Niccold  di 
Bctto  Bardi),   Flor.  S.,   1386-1466. 

—  (liv.  560.  332). 

Dosio,    Giov.  Ant.,   Flor.   A.,   1533- 

after  1580. 
Dosso  Dossi  (Giov.  Dosso),  Ferr.  P., 

ca.   1479-1542.  —  (461). 
— .Gian  Batt.,   brother  of  the  last, 

Ferr.  P.,  d.  1519. 
DoH ,    Gerard ,    Dutch  P. ,    pupil   of 

Rembrandt,  1613-75. 
Duccio,  Sieu.  P.,  d.  1319.  —  (xliii). 
— ,  Aq.  d'A7tto7iio  di,   Flor.  S.,   A., 

1418-after  1481. 
Dupri,   Giov.,  of  Siena,   Flor.   S., 

1817-82. 
Di'lrer,  Albrecht,  German  P.,   1471- 

1528.  —  (576). 
Dyck,  A7it.  van,  Flem.  P.,  1599-1641. 

—  (lOJ). 


Tllslieiiner,  Adam,  Germ. P.,  1578-1610. 
Einpoli,  lac.  Chitnenti  da,  Flor.  P., 
1554-1640. 

Fabriano,  Gentile  da,  TJmbr.  P.,  ca. 
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Becca  di  Gay  79. 

—  di  Luseney  70. 

—  di  Nona  74. 

—  di  Sarabeina  80. 

—  di  Tei  81. 

—  di  Vlou  70. 
Becco  di  Costazza  79. 

—  d'Iscliiator  55. 
Bee  Coiita  Ilo«eia  57. 


Bee  de  I'Invcrgnan  81. 

d'Orel  55. 
—  d'Ovaga  91. 
Mindino  58. 
BiJc  234. 
Bego,  Monte  56. 
Bcinettc  57. 
Belgioioso  243. 
Bclgjratc  239. 
BcUagarda,  Monte  66. 
Bellagio  207. 

,  Punta  di  209. 
Bcllano  211. 
Bdlavista  17. 
BcUinzona  9. 
Bellori  313. 
Belliino  417. 
Belmonte,  Villa  208. 
Belvedere     (near    Aqui 

leia)  429. 
— ,  Cima  537. 
Bcnabbio  536. 
Benc-Grona  217. 
Beni,  Monte  490. 
Benna  82. 
Berceto  449. 
Bergamo  248. 
Bergeggi  119. 
Berici,  Monti  323. 
Bersczio  55. 
Berta,  Capo  121. 
Berzo  274. 
Besana,  Villa  207. 
Beseno,  Castle  24. 
Besiniauda,  the  57. 
Besozzo  220. 
Bessa,  La  85. 
Bessanese,  Monte  65. 
Bettole  223. 
Beura  5. 
Bczzecca  292. 
Biasea  8. 
Biassa  141. 
Bibbiano  440. 
Bibbiena  660. 
Bidogno  15. 
Biclla  86. 
Bienno  274. 
Bieno  235. 
Biforco  659. 
Bignasco  230. 
Bignone,  Monte  125. 
Bigogno  15. 
Bigorio,  Monte  15. 
Binasco  190. 
Bioggio  220. 
Bironico  9. 
Bisbino,  Monte  205. 
Bisuschio  223. 
Bizzozero  222. 
Blevio  204. 


Bo,  Monto  87. 
Bobbiate  222. 
Bobbio  437. 

—  Pellice  52. 
Bocea  d'Arno  522. 

—  di  Croce  282. 
di  Navene  292. 

—  di  Val  Larga  292. 

—  di  Voy  91. 
Tratto  Spini  292. 

Bocchetta,  Passo  la  63. 

—  del  Croso  87. 

—  del  Lago  87. 

—  del  Legnone  212. 
-:-  di  Naole  293. 

—  di  Rancio  79. 

—  Moanda  92. 
Bocciolaro  91. 
Boccioleto  91. 
Bocco,  Passo  del  137. 
Bocconere,  CoUo  di  80. 
Bodio  8. 

Boglia,  Monte  16. 
Bogliaco  285. 
Bogliasco  131. 
Bogn,  Bay  of  272. 
Bognanco  5. 
Bolca  813. 
Boletto  89. 
— ,  Monte  202. 
Bolladore  215. 
BoUcngo  68. 

Bologna    468. 
Accademia  di  Belle 

Arti  485. 
Antiquities,    Museum 

of  475. 
Archiginnasio    Antico 

477. 
Archives  477. 
Areo  del  Meloncello 

490. 
Biblioteca  Comun.  477. 
Campo  Santo  489. 
Carducci,  House  of  482. 
Casa  Aria  480. 

—  Caracci  477. 

—  Carducci  482. 

—  del  Gradi  477. 

—  Isolani  482. 

—  Malaguti  480. 

—  Rossini  483. 
Cassa  di  Risparmio 

481. 
Castello  di  Galliera 

488. 
Cathedral  479. 
Certosa  489. 
Chicsa    del    Crociflsso 

481. 
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Bologna:  iBologna: 

Cliiesa    della    Trinita      Palazzo  Davia-Bargel- 


481. 
Church  Festivals  470. 
Collegio    di    Spagna 

479. 
Corpus  Domini  478. 
English  Church  470. 
Foro  dei  Mercanti  481. 
Galleria  Sampieri  482. 
Goolog.  Museum  488. 
Giardini  Margherita 

488. 
Giuoco  del  Pallone469, 

488. 
Guilflhouse  of  the 

"Weavers  480. 
Leaning  Towers  480. 
Libraries  477.  484. 
Loggia  dei  Mercanti 

481. 
Madonna  del  Barac- 

cano  482. 

—  di  Galliera  480. 

—  di  S.  Luca  489. 
Mercanzia  481. 
Misericordia,  La  488. 
Montagnola,  La  488. 
Monte    della    Guardia 

489. 
Monuments : 

Galvani  477. 

Minghetti  481. 

Victor  Emmanuel  II. 
472. 
Museo  Civico  475. 
.—  d'Antichita  475. 

—  del  Risorgimento 
475. 

—  di  S.  Petronio  475. 

—  Gozzadini  477. 

—  Medioevale    e    Mo- 
derno  476. 

Neptune  Fountain  472. 
Orthopaedic  Inst.  489. 
Ospcdale  della  Morte 

476. 
Palazzo  Agucchi  482. 

—  Albergati  479. 

—  Aldovrandi  480. 

—  Amorini-Bolognini 
481. 

—  Arcivescovile  480. 

—  Bentivoglio  488. 

—  Bevilacqua  478. 

—  Boncampagni-Be- 
nelli  480. 

—  Bovi-Silvestri  481. 

—  Cclcsi  484. 

—  Cloetta  483. 

—  Comunalo  473.- 


lini  483. 

—  dei  Notai  473. 

—  del  Podesta  473. 

—  di  Giustizia  478. 

—  di  Re  Enzio  473. 

—  Ercolani  483. 

—  Fantuzzi  483. 

—  Fava  480. 

—  Galvani  475. 

—  Magnani-Saleni  483. 

—  Malvezzi-Campeggi 
483. 

Medici  483. 

—  Marescalchi  473. 

—  Montanari  480. 

—  Montpensier  473. 

—  Pallavicini-Fibbia 
480. 

—  Pepoli  481. 

—  Piella  480. 

—  Ranuzzi  482. 

—  Rossi  482. 

—  Ruini  478. 

—  Salina-Rusconi  479. 

—  Sampieri  482. 

—  Sanuti  478. 

—  Tacconi  481. 

—  Trotti  482. 

—  Zambeccari  479. 
Piazza  Cavour  477. 

—  del  Nettuno  472. 

—  di  Porta  Ravegnana 
480. 

—  Galileo  477. 

—  Maggiorc  472. 

—  Malpighi  479. 

—  Rossini  483. 

—  Vitt.EmanueIe472 
Pinaeoteca  485. 
Porta  Galliera  488. 

—  S.  Isaia  489. 

—  Saragozza  489. 
Portico    dei   Banchi 

473. 

—  della  Morte  475. 

—  del  Pavaglione  477. 
Post  Office  469. 
Railway  Stations  468. 
Rossini,  House  of  483. 
San    Bartolomeo    di 

Porta  Ravegnana 
482. 

—  Domenico  477. 

—  Francesco  479. 

—  Giacomo   Maggiore 
483. 

—  Giovanni  in  Monte 
482. 

—  Martino  488. 


Bologna : 
San  Michele  in  Bosco 
489. 

—  Paolo  479. 

—  Petronio  478. 

—  Pictro  Mctropoli- 
tana  479. 

—  Salvatore  473. 

—  Scpolcro  481. 
Santa  Cecilia  484. 

—  Maria  dei  Servi483. 

della  Vita    473. 

Sant'  Apollonia  489. 
Santi   Pietro   e   Paolo 

481. 

—  Vitale  ed  Agricola 
483. 

Santo  Stefano  481. 

Scalea    della   Monta- 
gnola 488. 

Spirito  Santo,   Chapel 
of  479. 

Teatro  Comunale  48'!. 

Theatres  469. 

Torre  Asinelli  480. 

—  Garisenda  480. 
University  484. 
Via  Castiglione  481. 

—  delle  Asse  473. 

—  dell'  Indipendenza 
479. 

—  Mazzini  482. 

—  Rizzoli  480. 

—  S.  Stefano  481. 

—  Zamboni  483. 
Villa  Mezzaratta  489. 

—  Revedin  489. 

Bolzaneto  63. 
Bolzano  23. 
Bonassola  139. 
Bondione  257. 
Bonzo  65. 

Borca  di  Cadore  418. 
Bordighera  126. 
Borghetto  di  Vara  138. 

—  S.  Spirito  119. 
Borgiallo  66. 
Borgio  Verezzi  119. 
Borgo  alia  CoUina  657. 

—  a  Mozzano  535. 

—  di  Terzo  257. 

—  di  Valsugana  27. 
Borgoforte  321. 
Borgofranco   d'lvrea  68. 
Borgo  Lavezzaro  226. 
Borgomanero  5. 
Borgone  3. 
Borgonuovo  137. 
Borgo  Panigale  490. 

—  S.  Dalmazzo  54. 
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Borgo  S.  Donnino  438. 

—  S.  Lorenzo  507. 
Borgosesia  92. 
Borgotaro  449. 
Borgo   Ticino  5. 

—  Vercelli  83. 
Borgunto  653. 
Bormio  216. 
Borno  274. 

Borroiuean  Islands   236. 
Borselli  657. 

Borzoli  62. 
Borzonasca  137. 
Bosco  15. 

—  Chiesanuova  313. 
Boscolungo  492. 
Bossico,  Plateau  of  273. 
Botta  254. 
Bottai-one  243. 
Bottenigo  330. 
Botzen  23. 

Bourgct,  Lac  du  2. 
Bourg-St-Mauiice  77. 
Bousset,  Vallone  del  54. 
Bovcgno  276. 
Boves  54. 
Bovisa  196. 
Boyssonade  (La),  Villa 

208. 
Bozzolo  247. 
Bra  59. 
Bracco  138. 
Braida,  Colle  della  3. 
Bramapanc,  Monte  141. 
Branzi  256. 
Braus,  Col  de  57. 
Bre  (Lago  di  Lugano)  14. 

—  (near  Locarno)  229. 
— ,  Monte  14. 
Brcgagno,  Monte  211. 
Breglia  210. 
Breglio  57. 

Brembana,  Valle  254. 
Brembilla  254. 
Brenner  22. 

Brenno   223. 

Breno  274. 

Brenta,  Canale  di   27. 

Brentino  292. 

Brentonico  292. 

Brescia  260. 

Antiquities,    Museum 

of  265. 
Aqueduct,  Roman  269. 
Biolioteca   Qucriniana 

264. 
Broletto  264. 
Capitol  265. 
Casa  Fortunate  263. 
Case  del  Qambero  263. 


Brescia : 

Castello  269. 
Cliie.sa  della  Pace  268 
Cimitero  268. 
Colic  Cidnco  269. 
Corso  Palestro  263. 

—  ZanardcUi  263. 
Duorao  Nuovo  264. 

—  Vecchio  264. 
Forum  265. 
Loggia,  La  263. 
Madonna  dei  Miracoli 

262. 
Mediaeval  Museum  266. 
Monte  di  Pieta  263. 
Monuments: 

Arnold  of  Brescia 
267. 

Garibaldi  268. 

Muretto  267. 

Speri  265. 

Zanardelli  262. 
Municipio  263. 
Musco    del    Risorgi- 

mento  269. 

—  Eta  Cristiana  266. 

Romana  265. 

Palazzo    Calzavellia 

263. 

—  Martinengo  Colle- 
oni  267. 

della  Fabbrica 

263. 
Villagana  262. 

—  Ragnoli  263. 

—  Salvadogo  263. 

—  Uggcri  268. 
Piazza  Carducci  265. 

—  del  Duorao  264. 

—  della  Loggia  263. 

—  Moretto  267. 
Picture  Gallery  267. 
Pinacoteea  Martinengo 

267. 
Porta  Bruciata  264. 
Ronchi  269. 
Rotonda,  La  264. 
San  Clemente  266. 

—  Cristo  266. 

—  Filiastro  264. 

—  Francesco  262. 

—  Giovanni   Evange- 
lista  268. 

—  Michole  266. 

—  Pietro  in  Oliveto 
269. 

—  Salvatore  266. 
Sant'  Afra  267. 
Santa  Giulia  266. 
Sant'  Agostino  265. 

—  Alessandto  267. 


Brescia : 

Santa  Maria  Calchera 

266. 

del  Carmine  268. 

delle  Grazie  268. 

del  Solario  266. 

Santi  Faustino  e  Gio- 

vita  269. 

—  Nazzaro  eCelso262. 
Teatro,  Grande  263. 
Theatre,    Roman    265. 
Torre    della  Pallata 

268. 

—  dell'  Orologio   264. 

—  Mirabella  269. 
Via  .Emilia  265. 

Brcscian  Alps,  the  270. 
Bressana  243. 
Breuil,  Le  71. 
Brianjon  2. 
Brian^onnais,  the  53. 
Brianza,  the  196. 
Briasco,  Monte  89. 
Bricherasio  51. 
Brienno  205. 
Briga  56. 
Briglia  491. 

rigue  4. 
Brinzio  222. 
Briuna  92. 
Brioue  229. 

,  Monte  292. 
Brisighella  507. 
Brissago  231. 
Bristenstock  7. 
Brivio,  Val  219.  223. 
Brixen  23. 
Brondolo  459. 
Broni  433. 

Bronzone,  Monte  271. 
Brouillot  79. 
Brouis,  Col  de  57. 
Brozzi  527. 
Brozzo  276. 
Brunate  201. 
Brunnen  7. 
Brusa,  Monte  450. 
Brusasco  82. 
Brusirapiano  219. 
Brusino  Arsizio  219. 
Brusson  70. 
Brusnglio  197. 
Burano  415. 
Buronzo  5. 
Busalla  63. 

Buse,  Vetta  dclle  293. 
Bussaia,  Monte  55. 
Bussana  121. 
Busserailles,  Gouffre  des 

71. 
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Busseto  247. 
Bussoleno  3. 
Busto  Ar.sizio  6. 
Byron's  Grotto  142. 

Cademario  15. 
Cadenabbia  207. 
Cadenazzo  227. 
Caggio,  Monte  125. 
Cagiallo   15. 
Cagnes  20. 
Caieca,  Punta  13.3. 
Cagnola,  Villa  220. 
Calci,  Valle  di  522. 
Calcinate  del  Pesce  222. 
Calcic  259. 
Caldc  232. 
Caldicro  322. 
Caldine  508. 
Caldonazzo  26. 
Caleppio  237. 
Calizz.ino  59. 
Galliano  24. 
Callieri  55. 
Calmasino  289. 
Calolzio  195. 
Calprino  14. 
Caliiso  Canavese  67. 
Camaiore  147. 
Canialdoli  658. 
Cambiano-Santcna  60. 
Cambiasca  235. 
Cambrigar  292. 
Camerata  Cornello  255. 
Caineri  83. 
Caraerlata  18. 
Camilla,  Isola  222. 
Camnago  18. 

—  Volta  202. 
Camoghc,  Monte  16. 
Camogli  132. 
Camonica,  Val  273. 
Camoscio,  Corno  del  Gi 
Camosino,  Monte  89. 
Carapagnolo  287. 
Campaldino  657. 
CampoUi,   Passo  di  273. 
Campello,    Colma  di  91. 

—  Monti  91. 
Canipertogno  92. 
Campestro  15. 
Campiello  329. 
Campiglia  Cervo  87. 

—  Soana  66. 
Campiglio,  Collo  222 
Carapione(Lago  di  Garda) 

286. 

—  (Lago  di  Lugano)  219. 
— ,  Monte  209. 

Campo   (Lago  di   Como) 
206. 


Campo  dei  Fiori,  Monte 
222. 

—  Formio  422. 
Campogrosso,  Passo  329. 
Campoligure  62. 
Canipomorone  63. 
Camporciero,  Val  79. 
Camporgiano  450. 
Camposanipiero  330. 
Candeli  654. 

Candelo  85. 
Candoglia  5. 
Canepa  132. 
Cannero  232. 
Cannes  20. 

Cannobina,  Vallc  231. 
Cannobio  231. 
Canobbio  14. 
Canossa  440. 
Canove  di  Roana  329. 
Cantalupo-Castellazzo 

59. 
Canto  Alto,   Monte  254. 
Cantoira  65. 
Cantone,  Isola  del  63. 
Cantu  202. 
Canzo  197. 
— ,  Corni  di  209. 
Caorle  426. 
Caorso  248. 
Cap  d'Ail  21. 
Capenardo,  Monte  138. 
Capio,  Monte  91. 
Capizzone  254. 
Capo  di  Ponte  271. 
Capolago  16. 
Capo  Strada  492. 
Capraia  527. 
Caprasio,  Monte  3. 
Caprese  660. 
Capriasca,  Valle  15. 
Caprigliola-Albiano  150 
Caprino  15. 

—  Veronese  289. 
Caraglio  54. 
Carasco  137. 
Carate  Briauza  194. 

—  Lario  205. 
Caravaggio  258. 
Carcegna  239. 
Carcoforo  91. 
Cardoso  148. 
Careggi  630. 
Carcma  69. 
Carcno  205. 
Carescione  201. 
Carignano  48. 
Cariniate  18. 
Carisio  5. 

Carlotta,  Villa  208. 
Carmagnola  58. 


Carmelo,  Monte  119. 
Carmignano  (near  Em- 
poli)  527. 
(near  Vicenza)  328. 
Carnate  195. 
Carona  (near  Lngano)  14. 
(Vallc Brerabana)  256. 
Caronella,  Passo  di  257. 
Carpane   27. 
Carpi  322. 
Carpineti  4il. 
Carrara  144. 
Carre  329. 
Carrodano  138. 
Carugo  197. 
Carza,  Monte  232. 
Casaccia  657. 
Casalbnttano  259. 
Casalecchio  di  Reno  490. 
Casale  Monferrato  83. 
Casalino  658. 
Casalmaggiore  269. 
Casalpusterlengo  434. 
Casano  Albese  202. 
Casarola,  Monte  450. 
Casarsa  421. 
Casarza  Ligure  138. 
Casbeno  224. 
Casciago  222. 
Cascina  526. 
Cascntino  Valley  656. 
Casima  17. 
Casina  441. 
Casino  Boario  274. 
Caslc,  Monte  218. 
Casletto-Rogeno  202. 
Casotto  58. 
Cassano  d'Adda  258. 
Cassarate  13. 
Cassis  19. 
Cassonc  287. 
Castagnola  13. 
— ,  Punta  234. 
Castagnole  Lanze  59. 
Casteggio  433. 
Castel  Bolognese  493. 

—  di  Poggio  653. 
Castelfranco   d'Emilia 

441. 

—  Veneto  29. 
Castelguelfo  438. 
Castellanionte   65. 
Castollana,  Mte.  di  142. 
Castellanza  83. 
Castellarano  455. 
Castell'Arquato  437. 
Castcllazzo,  Monte    141. 
Castellctto    di  Brenzone 

288. 
Castello   (Florence)   649. 

—  (Lugano)  16. 
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Castello,  Cima  91. 

— ,  Monto  (near  Rapallo) 

136. 
— ,  Monto  (near  Sestri) 

138. 

—  Baradcllo  201. 

—  Danto  24. 

—  deir  Ambrogiana527. 

—  di  Brenzone  287. 

—  di  Caldii  232. 

—  di  Gaglianieo  86. 

—  di  Godeg-o  29. 

—  di  Vincigliata  653. 

—  Savoia  69. 
CastcUucchio  247. 
Castclmaggiore  460. 
Castelnovo  ne'  Monti 

441. 
Castelnuovo  27. 

—  d'Asti  60. 

—  di  Garfagnana  450. 

—  di  Magra  143. 

—  di  Verona  260. 

—  Scrivia  244. 
Castel  S.  Gcnesio  82. 

—  S.  Giovanni  433. 

—  S.  Niecolo  656. 

—  S.  Pietro  (Val  di 
Muggio)  17. 

d'Emilia  492. 

Casterino  56. 
Castiglioncello  525. 
Castiglionc  Chiavarese 
138. 

—  dei  Pepoli  491. 

—  delle  Stiviere  269. 

—  d'Intelvi  206. 

—  Olona  224. 
Ca.stiglioni  650. 
Castione  9. 

—  Veronese  288. 
Castro  272. 

— ,  Sasso  di  490. 
Cattaio,  Castle  of  457. 
Cavagnola  206. 
Cavagnolo  82. 
Cavaion  289. 
Cavalciotto,  II  491. 
Cavallermaggiore  53. 
Cavallino  15. 
Cavallone,  Pian  235. 
Cava  Manara  243. 
Cavandone  235. 
Cava  Tigozzi  24-1. 
Cavazuccherina  426. 
Cavcrnago  253. 
Cavczzo  455. 
Cavi  137. 

Cavo  Tassone,  Canal  459. 
Cavoiir  51. 
Oavriago  440. 


ICeceri,  Monte  653. 
Cedegolo  275. 
Ccggia  426. 
Celle  Ligure  118. 
Ceneda  421. 
Ceneri,  Monte  9. 
Cengio  60. 
Ceniga  294. 
Centallo  53. 
Cento  459. 

—  Croei,  Passo  di  138. 
Ceole  294. 

Cepina  216. 
Ceraino  25. 
Cercina  650. 
Ccrea  321. 
Ceres  (Scrre)  81. 

—  (Stura  Valley)  65. 
Ceresole  Reale  66. 
Cerialc  119. 
Ceriana  125. 
Cernobbio  204. 
Cernusco  195. 
Cerreto,  Passo  del  441. 
Cerro  233. 

— ,  Punta  di  233. 

Certcnago  15. 

Certosa  del  Gallnzzo  646, 

—  di  Farncta  535. 

—  di  Pavia  191. 

—  di  Pesio  57. 

—  di  Pisa  522. 
Cervara  133. 
Ccrveno  274. 

Cervi,   Palazzo    dei  293. 
Ccrvignano  427. 
Cervo  120. 
Cesara  89. 
Cesuna  329. 
Cetica  656. 
Ceto  274. 
Ceva  59. 
Cevio  230. 
Cevo  275. 

Cliallant,  Valle  di  70. 
Charabave  71. 
Chambdry  2. 
Chamousset  2. 
Champ-de-Praz  70. 
Champlong  79. 
Champoluc  70. 
Champorchcr  79. 
Cbanavey  80. 
Chanton  76. 
Charvcnsod  74. 
Cbatillon  71. 
Cbavanis  79. 
Cbcggino  239. 
Clierasco  59. 
Cbialainberto  65. 
Chiampo  328. 


Chiana,  Valle  di  660. 
Chiapili  66.  76. 
Chiappa,  Punta della  132. 
Chiaravalle   della  Co- 
lomba  438. 

—  Milanese  190. 
Chiari  259. 
Cbiasso  17. 
Chiavari  136. 
Chiavenna  213. 
Chiaverano  68. 
Chicri  60. 
Chicsanuova  313. 
Chindricux  2. 
Chioggia  413. 
Chiomonte  2. 
Chiusa  di  Pesio  57. 

—  di  Verona  25. 
Chiusaforte  30. 
Chiuse,  the  3. 
Chiiisi  660. 
Chivasso  82. 
Ciagolc,  Monte  56. 
Ciainarella,  Monte  65. 
Ciaminejas,  Monte  57. 
Ciano  d'Enza  440. 
Ciarforon  80. 
Ciarma  66. 

Ciaussine,   Crot  del  65. 
Cima  217. 
Cimbcrgo  274. 

Ciino  15. 

Ciraone,  Monte  492. 
Cinque  Terra  139. 
Ciona  14. 

Ciotat-Gare,  La  19. 
Circglio  492. 
Ciric  64. 
Cisa,  La  449. 
Cisano  289. 
Ci.slano  271. 
Cismon  27. 
Cittadella  328. 
Cittiglio  224. 
Civate  202. 
Civenna  197. 
Civiasco  90. 
Cividalc  423. 
Cividate  274. 
Civrari,  Monte  64. 
Clapicr,  Monte  54. 
Claro  8. 

Clavalitd,  Val  de  71. 
Clenezzo  254. 
Clusane  sul  Lago  271. 
Clusone  256. 
Coal  Santo  293. 
Coassolo  Torincse  64. 
Coca,  Pizzo  di  257. 
Coccaglio  258. 
Cocquio  222. 
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Codeno,  Monte  210. 

Codigoro  467. 

Codogno  434. 

Codroipo  422. 

Coggiola  92. 

Cogne  78. 

— ,  Col  de  79. 

— ,  Val  de  78. 

Cogno  274. 

Cogoleto  117. 

Cogollo  329. 

Cogolo  313. 

Coiano  491. 

Coldlrodi  126. 

Colico  212. 

Colla  16. 

— ,  Valle  di  15. 

Collagna  441. 

Collalto,   Castle   of  421 

Collecchio  449. 

Collegno  3. 

Collio  276. 

Collodi  535. 

Colma,  CoUe  della  (near 

I    Oropa)  87. 

— ,  CoUe  della  (near 

Orta)  89. 
Colmegna  231. 
Cologna  294. 

—  Veneta  313. 
Colombe,  Monte  274. 
Colombine,  Monte  276. 
Colombo,  Monte  66. 
Colonnata  144. 
Colonno  206. 
Coraaochio  468. 
Comacina,  Island  of  206. 
Comaro,  Monte  285. 
Comerio  222. 

Comero  235. 
Como  199. 
— ,  Lake  of  204. 
Competto,  Passo  del  275. 
Compiobbi  654. 
Compito,  CoUe  di  522. 
Conegliaao  421. 
Coni  54. 
Consuma  657. 
Contra  229. 
Copparo  467. 
Corbezzi  492. 
Corbignano  653. 
Corconio  89. 
Cordospino,  Monte  25. 
Corenno  212. 
Corezzo  659. 
Cormanno  197. 
Cornetto,  the  329. 
Corna,   Sasso  delle  223. 

—  Boario  273. 
Corniglia  139. 


Cornigliano  Ligure   116 
Cornio,  Monte  56. 
Corno  alle  Scale  491. 

—  Bianco  66. 
Cornoiir,  Punta  52. 
Cornuda  417. 
Correggio  441. 
Corte,  Monte  256. 
Cortemaggiore  437. 
Cortenedolo  275. 
Corteno  276. 
Cortenova  196. 
Cortemiova  259. 
Cortina  d'Ampezzo  418. 
Cosio  214. 
Cossato  87. 
Cossila  S.  Grrato  86 
Cossogno  235. 
Costabella  293. 
Costa  Volpino,   the  273. 
Coste  313. 
Costermano  289. 
Costigliole    Saluzzo    53 
Cottian  Alps,  the  51. 
Conrmayeur  77. 
Covigliaio  490. 
Covolo,  Monte  282. 
Crammont,   Tete   de  76. 
Cravagliana  91. 
Creccio,  Colmo  di  16. 
Crema  258. 
Cremenaga  220. 
Cremia  211. 
Cremona  214. 
Crespino  507. 

Cresto,  Monte  87. 
Cr<;taz  78. 
Creton  80. 
Creva  220. 
Crevacnore  92. 
Crissolo  52. 
Croce,  Monte  15. 
Pania  della  148. 
di  Serra,  Pass  69. 

—  Domini,  Passo  di  274 

—  Rossa  64. 
Orocevia  Solferino  269. 
Crocicohio,  Monte  492. 
Crocione,  Monte  209. 
Cucciago  18. 

Cuasso  al  Monte  223. 
Cuers  19. 
Cugnasco  227. 
Cuioz  1. 
Cunardo  223. 
Cuneo  54. 
Cunettone  278. 
Cuorgne  66. 
Cureggio  5. 
Curmaon,  Cima  66. 
Custozza  314. 
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Outigliano  492. 
Cuzzago  5. 

Darfo  273. 
Darzo  292. 
Davesco  15. 
D^gioz  -Yalsavaranche 

80. 
Delebio  214. 
Demonte  55. 
Denervo,  Monte  285. 
Dervio  211. 
Desenzano  280. 
Deserta,  Cima  di  66. 
Desio  18. 
Dezzo  273. 
Diacceto  657. 
Diano  Castello  121. 

—  Marina  121. 
Diavolo,   Pizzo  del   257. 
Diemoz  71. 

Diga,  Ponte  16. 

Dino  15. 

Disgrazia,  Monte  della 

214. 
Doaria,  Cima  209. 
Dopcia  649. 
Dogna  30. 
Dolce  25. 
Dolceacqua  128. 
Dolo  340. 
Domaso  212. 
Domegliara  25. 
Domodossola  4. 
Donato  69. 
Dondenna  79. 
Dongo  212. 
Donnaz  69. 
Donnini  655. 
Dora  Baltea,  the  68.  72. 

—  Riparia,  the  2.  36. 
Dordona,  Passo  256. 
Doria  437. 

Dorio  212. 

Dossena  215. 

Dosso  Alto,  the  276. 

—  Bello,  the  17. 
Dossobuono  314. 
Dronero  54. 
Dubino  212. 

Due  Mani,  Monte  196. 
Dueville  329. 

Edolo  275. 
Egua,  CoUe  d'  91. 
Elto,  Monte  275. 
Emilia,  the  431. 
Emilius,  Mont  75. 
Empoli  526. 
Endinet  257. 
Enego  27. 
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Entraque  54. 

Entrelor,  Colle  d'  80. 

Epinel  78. 

Equi  450. 

Erba  197. 

Eremo  di  Camaldoli  538. 

Erstfeld  7. 

Erve  196. 

Escarene,  L'  57. 

Esine  274. 

Esino  210. 

Este  457. 

Euganei,  Colli  456. 

Exilles  2. 

Fabbriche  148. 

Fadalto  421. 

Faenza  507. 

Faeta,  Monte  522. 

Faido  8. 

Falterona,  Monte  658. 

Fangacci,  Passo  dei  659. 

Fantino  507. 

Fantiscritti  144. 

Fanzolo  330. 

Fara  82. 

Fasano   284. 

Fasce,  Monte  131. 

Favaro  86. 

Felina  441. 

Felizzano  62. 

Feltre  417. 

Fenera,  Monte  92. 

Fenestrelle  51. 

Fenis,  Castle  of  71. 

Feriolo  236. 

Ferrara  460. 

• —  Camartino  223. 

—  di   Monte  Baldo    293. 
Ferrato,  Monte  544. 
Ferro,  Sasso  di  233. 
Fervento  91. 

Fiernaz  71. 
Fiesole  651. 
Figline  544. 
Filiberti  655. 
Finale  Emilia  455. 

—  Marina  119. 

—  Pia   119. 

Finestra,  Colle  della  81. 
Finestre,      Colle      delle 

(Cottian  Alps)  51. 
— ,  Colle  delle  (Maritime 

Alps)  54. 
Fine  Mornasco  198. 
Fiorenzuola  d'Arda  437. 
Firenze  554. 
Firenzuola  490. 
Fiumalbo  492. 
Fiuraenero  257. 
Fivizzano  441. 


Florence  545. 
Accademia    della 
Crusca  612. 

—  di  Belle  Arti  613. 
Antiquities  551. 
Archaeological  Museum 

603. 
Archives  590. 
Arte  dei  Giudici   e 

Notai  596. 

—  della  Lana  567. 

—  della  Seta  566. 
Art  Exhibitions  551. 
Artists  551. 

Badia,  La  595. 

—  di  S.  Bartolomeo 
647. 

Banea  d'ltalia  574. 
Bankers  551. 
Bargello  590. 
Baths  550. 
Battistero  568. 
Bellosguardo  647. 
BibliotecaLaurenziana 
620. 

—  Magliabechiana 
590. 

—  Marucclliana  611. 

—  Nazionale  590. 

—  Palatina  590. 

— ■  Riccardiana  610. 
Bigallo  568. 
Boboli  Garden  640. 
Booksellers  550. 
Borgo  S.  Lorenzo  574. 
Botanic  Garden  613. 
Brancacci  Chapel   631. 
Bridges  561. 
Cabs  548. 
Cafes  547. 
Campanile  572. 
Canonry  573. 
Cappella  degli  Spa- 

gnuoli  62.5. 
— ■  dei  Pazzi  599. 

—  dei  Principi  622. 

—  dei  Ruccllai  627. 

—  S.  Gaetano  627. 
Cappello  (Bianca), 

House  of  630. 
Casa  Buonarroti  600. 

—  Campigli  632. 

—  di  Dante  568. 

—  Guidi  641. 
Casoine  647. 

Casino  Belvedere   640. 

—  di  Livia  617. 

—  di  S.  Marco  617. 

—  Mediceo  617. 
Cathedral  570. 

—  Museum  573. 


Florence : 

Cemeteries  (Prot.)  601. 

645. 
Cenacolo  di  Fuligno 

623. 

—  di  S.  ApoUonia  618. 
Centre  561. 

Certosa  del  Galluzzo 

646. 
Chapel  of  the  Princes 

622. 
Chemists   550. 
Chiostro  dello  Scalzo 

617. 

—  Verde  625. 
Clubs  552. 

Colonna  di   S.  Zanobi 

569. 
Confectioners  548. 
Conservatorium    of 

Music  617. 
Consulates  550. 
Dante,  House  of  568. 
Dentists  550. 
English  Churches  551. 

—  School  551. 
Farmacia   di  S.  Maria 

Novella  626. 
Festivals  552. 
Flower  Market  552. 
Fortezza  da  Basso  618. 

—  di  Belvedere  642. 

—  S.  Giovanni  Battista 
618. 

Foundling   Hospital 

602. 
Galileo,  House  of  642. 

645. 
Galleria  Antica  e  Mo- 

derna  613. 

—  Buonarroti  600. 

—  Corsini  628. 

—  degli  Arazzi  608. 

—  degli  Uffizi  575. 

—  Palatina  632. 

—  Pitti  632. 
Gates  .561. 
Geological  Collection 

612. 
Ghetto  561. 
Giardino  dei  Semplici 

613. 

—  del  Cavaliere  640. 

—  di  Boboli  640. 
Gioiello  645. 
Giuoco  del  Pallone  648. 
Goods  Agents  551. 
History  555. 

—  of  Art  551. 
Hospitals  550. 
Hotels  545. 
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Florence : 

Indian  Museum  612. 
Ippodromo  648. 
Istituto  della  Quiete 
649. 

—  della  SS.  Annun- 
ziata  645. 

—  di  Studi  Superior! 
612. 

—  Musicale  617. 

• —  Storico  Artistico 

551. 
Light  Railways  549. 
Loggia  dei  Lanzi   565. 

—  dei  Rucellai  627. 

—  dei  Tessitori  618. 

—  del  Bigallo  568. 

—  del  Grano   565. 

—  di  S.  Paolo  623. 
Lungarno  561. 

—  Amerigo  Vespucci 
629. 

—  Corsini  628. 
Machiavelli,  House  of 

632. 
Manifattura  Ginori 

649. 
Marzocco,  the  564. 
Medici,  Monuments  of 

the  621.  622. 
Mercanzia  564. 
Mercato  Nuovo  566. 

—  Vecchio  561. 
Michael  Angelo,  House 

of  609. 

Mineralogical  Collec- 
tion 612. 

Misericordia  568. 

Monte   alle  Croci   643. 

—  Oliveto  647. 
Monuments: 

Benv.  Cellini  632. 

Cosimo  I.  564. 

Dante  597. 

Ferdinand  I.  602. 

Giovanni  delleBando 
Nere  619. 

Goldoni  629. 

Manin  629. 

Medici  621.  622. 

Peruzzi  618. 

Rajah  of  Kolapur 
648. 

Ricasoli  618. 

Victor  Emmanuel  II. 
626. 
Mosaics,  Manufactory 

of  617. 
Motor  Cars  548. 
Museo  Archeologico 

'608. 


Florence : 

Museo  degli  Strumenti 
617. 

—  dei  Lavori  in  Pietre 
Dure  617. 

—  dell'  Opera  di  S. 
Croce  600. 

—  del  Risorgimento 
600. 

—  di  Fisica  e  Storia 
Naturale  641. 

—  di  S.  Marco  611. 

—  di  S.  Maria  del 
Fiore  573. 

—  Galileiano  630. 

—  Nazionale  591. 

—  Stibbert  619. 

—  Storico-Topograflco 
601. 

Neptune  Fountain  564. 
New  Sacristy  621. 
Newspapers  550. 
Nurses  550. 
Ognissanti  629. 
Omnibuses  548. 
Opera  del  Duomo  573. 
Oratorio  della  Miseri- 
cordia 568. 

—  S.   Carlo   Borromeo 
567. 

Or  S.  Michele  566. 
Orti  Oricellari  626. 
Ospedale  di  S.  Matteo 

613. 
Osservatorio  645. 
Palazzo  Alberti  600. 

—  Albizzi  596. 

—  Alessandri  596. 

—  Altoviti  596. 

—  Antinori  627. 

—  Aroivescovile  570. 

—  Bartolini-Salimbeni 
628. 

—  Buturlin  601. 

—  Canacci  566. 

—  Canigiani  641. 

—  Capponi   641. 

—  Cerchi  597. 

—  Corsi  627. 

—  Corsini  628. 

—  Davanzati  566. 

—  degli  Uffizi  575. 

—  dei  Canonici  573. 

—  dei  Priori  562. 

—  dei  Vescovi  644. 

—  della  Condotta  564. 

—  della  Crocetta    603. 

—  dell'  Antella  597. 

—  del  Podesta  590. 

—  di  Parte  Guelfa  566. 

—  Dufour-Berte  631. 


Florence : 

Palazzo  Fenzi  564. 

—  Ferroni  628. 

—  Fiaschi  601. 

—  Fontebuoni  628. 

—  Giacomini  627. 

—  Giandonati  566. 

—  Ginori  611. 

—  Giugni  602. 

—  Gondi   590. 

—  Grifoni  602. 

—  Guadagni  631. 

—  Guicciardini  632. 

—  Larderel  627. 

—  Martelli  619. 

—  Masetti  628. 

—  Medici  610. 

—  Niccolini  601. 

—  Nonfinito  596. 

—  Panciatichi  609. 

Ximenes  609. 

--  Pandolfini  618. 

—  Pazzi  596. 
^  Pitti  632. 

-  Pucci  602. 

—  Quaratesi  596. 
--  Riccardi  610. 

—  —  Mannelli  602. 

—  Ridolfi  626. 

—  Rinuccini  630. 

—  Rosselli  del  Turco 
565. 

-  Rucellai  627. 

—  Serristori  597. 

—  Spini  628. 

—  Stiozzi  626. 

—  Strozzi  626. 

—  Strozzino  626. 

—  Tornabuoni  627. 

—  Torrigiani  641. 

—  Uguccioni  564. 
--  Valori  596. 

—  Vecchio  562. 
Palio  dei  Cocchi  523. 
Pensions  546. 
Photographs  550. 
Physicians  550. 

Pian  dei  Giullari  645. 
Piazza  Beccaria  654. 

—  Cavour  618. 

—  d'Azeglio  601. 

—  del  Carmine  631. 

—  del  buomo  568. 

—  dell'  Annunziata 
602. 

—  della  Signoria  562. 

—  dell'  Indipendenza 
618. 

—  di  S.  Croce  597. 

—  di  S.  Maria  Novella 
623. 
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Florence : 

Piazzale  del  Re  648. 

—  Galileo  642. 

—  Michelangelo  643. 
Piazza    Manin  629. 

-  S.  Firenze  590. 

-  S.  Lorenzo  619. 

—  S.  Marco  611. 

—  S.  Maria  Nuova  574. 

—  S.  Trinita  627. 

—  S.  Spirito  630. 

—  Vitt.  Eraanuele  626. 
Piazzetta  Goldoni  629. 
Pignone,  II  647. 
Pitti  Gallery  632. 
Ponte  alia  Carraia  561. 

—  alle  Grazie  561. 
' —  Rubaconte  561. 

—  S.  Trinita  630.  561. 

—  Vecchio  632.  561. 
Porcelain,     Collection 

of  639. 
Porta  alia  Croce  601. 

-  Romana  642. 

-  S.  Frediano  631. 
S.  Gallo  618. 

-  S.  Giorgio  642. 

-  S.  Miniato  561. 

-  S.  Niccolu  642. 
Portico   degli   UfSzi 

575. 
Post  Office  550. 
Prot.   Cemeteries   601 

645. 
Race-course  648. 
Railway  Stations  545 
Reading  Rooms  550. 
Restaurants  547. 
Rifredi  648. 
Royal  Apartments  639. 

—  Mews  641. 
Russian  Church    618. 
Sagrestia  Nuova  621. 
San  Biagio  566. 

—  Felice  641. 

—  Francesco  al  Monte 
643. 

dei  Vanchetoni 

626. 

—  Giovanni    Battista 
.568.  _ 

—  Giovaunino     degli 
Scolopi  609. 

—  lacopo    in    Campo 
Corboliui  623. 

■ Soprarno  630. 

—  Leonardo  in  Arcetri 
642. 

—  Lorenzo   619. 
-■  Marco   Oil. 

—  Michele  in  Orto  566. 


Florence : 

San  Miniato  al  Monte 
643. 

—  Niccolo  642. 

—  Pancrazio  627. 

—  Remigio  565. 

• —  Salvadore  d'Ognis- 
santi  629. 

—  Salvatore  al  Monte 
643. 

—  —    dell'Arcivesco- 
vado  570. 

—  Simone  596. 
Santa  Croce  597. 

—  Felicita  632. 

—  Lucia   dei   Magnoli 
641. 

—  Margherita  a  Mon- 
tici   645. 

■ —  Maria  degli  Angioli 
602. 

—  —  degli  Innocenti 
602. 

del  Carmine  631 

del  Fiore  570. 

della  Pace  602. 

—  —    deirimpruneta 
646. 

—  —    Maddalena   dei 
Pazzi  609. 

—  —  Maggiore  619 

Novella  623. 

Nuova  574. 

Sant'Ambrogio  601. 

—  ApoUonia  618. 
Santa  Trinita  627. 
Sant'Egidio  574. 
Santi  Apostoli  565. 

—  Michele   e  Gaetano 
627. 

Santissima  Annunziata 

602. 
Sant'  Onofrio  623. 
Santo  Spirito  630. 

—  Stefano  in  Pane  648 
Sasso  di  Dante  573. 
Scalzo,  Chiostro  dello 

617. 

Scudcrie  641. 

Servi  di  Maria  602. 

Silver  Chamber  639. 

Societa  Filarmonica 
596. 

Spedale     degli     Inno- 
centi 602. 

—  di  S.  Maria  Nuova 
574. 

Synagogue  601. 
Teachers  551. 
Tea  Rooms  548. 
Telegraph  Office  550 


Florence : 
Theatres  552. 
Torre  dei  Girolami 

565. 
~  dei  Marsili  630. 

—  del  Gallo  645. 

—  della  Castagna  567. 

—  Ridolfi  630. 
Tourist  Bureaux    551. 
Tramways  548. 
Uffizi ,    Galleria   degli 

575. 
Via    Borgo    degli   Al- 

bizzi  596. 
-  Cavour  609. 

—  degli  Strozzi  626. 

—  dei  Bardi  641. 

—  dei  Calzaioli  566. 

—  dei  Cerretani  574. 

—  deiGuicciardini632. 

—  dei  Martelli  609. 

—  dei  Servi  601. 

—  del  Proconsolo  590. 

—  Franc.    Ferrer  574. 

—  Ghibellina  600. 

—  Larga  609. 
Viale  dei  Colli  642. 

—  Galileo  642. 

—  Maohiavelli  642. 

—  Michelangelo  643. 

—  Milton  618. 
Via  Maggio   630. 

—  Por  S.  Maria  565. 

—  Ricasoli  613. 

—  Tornabuoni  627. 
Villa  Bellagio  651. 

—  Bellosguardo  647. 

—  Bondi  650. 

—  Corsi  649. 

—  dell'  Ombrellino 
647. 

—  di  Castello  649, 

—  di  Petraia  649. 

—  Fabbricotti  618. 

—  Landor  651. 

—  MacCalmont  651. 

—  Medicea  648. 

—  Morrocchi  645. 

—  Palmieri  650. 

-  Poggio  a  Caiano  648. 
Imperiale  644. 

—  Quarto  649. 
--  Segni  647. 

—  Stibbert  619. 

Fluelen  7. 

Fobello  91. 

Foee  (La),  Pass  141. 

—  delle  Radici  455. 

—  di  Carpinelli  450. 

—  di  Mosceta  148. 
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Focolaccia,   Passo  della 

148. 
Fogliaro  222. 
Fondo-Toce  5. 
Fondra  256. 
Fontainemore  69. 
Fontan  57. 
Fontana  Fredda  437. 
Fontanalba  Valley  57. 
Fontanellato  448. 
Foppa,  Conca  della  275. 
Foppolo  256. 
Forato,  Monte  148. 
Forcella  di  Bura  254. 
Forcoletta,  the  206. 
Formaga  285. 
Fornet  81. 
Forno  147. 

—  Alpi  Graie  65. 

—  d'Aglione  275. 
Fornovo  di  Taro  449. 
Forte  del  Marmi  145. 
Forzo,  Punta  di  79. 
Fosdinovo  441. 
Fossalta  426. 
Fossano  53. 

Fosse  313. 
Frabosa-Soprana  58. 
Franciacorta,  the  270. 
Franzensfeste  22. 
Fraschi,  Monte  141. 
Frassineto  66. 
Frassinoro  455. 
Frejus  19. 
Frudiera,  Punta  69. 
Fuentes,  Fort  of  212. 
Fugazze,  Piano  delle  329. 
Fnipiano  255. 
Fusina  340. 
Futa,  Passo  della  490. 

Gaby  69. 
Gaino  285. 
Galbiate  202. 
Galbiga,  Monte  209. 
Gallarate  6. 
Galliate  85. 
Galliera  Veneta  328. 
Gallinaria  120. 
Gallo,  Monte  457. 
Galluzzo  645. 
Galzignano  456. 
Gandellino  257. 
Gandria  218. 
Ganna  223. 
Garda  288. 
— ,  Isola  di  281. 
— ,  Lago  di  279. 
Gardola  285. 
Oardone  di  Sopra  284. 
—  Eiviera  282. 


Gardone  Val  Trompia 

276. 
Garessio  59. 
Gargnano  285. 
Garin,  Passo  79. 
Garza,  Val  276. 
Garzegna,  the  58. 
Garzirola,  Monte  16. 
Gatta,  Monte  491. 
Gattinara  5. 
Gaudarena,  Gola  di  57. 
Gavardo  278. 
Gavazzo  294. 
Gavi  63. 
Gavinana  491. 
Gavirate  224. 
Gazzada  220. 
Gazzaniga  256. 
Gazzoldo   degli    Ippoliti 

320. 
Gemonio  224. 
GeneroBO,  Monte  17. 

Genoa  95. 
Accademia  di  Belle 

Arti  101. 
Acquasola  114. 
Albergo  deiPoverillS. 

—  Popolare  115. 
Archives  103. 
Bacini  di  Carenaggio 

103. 
Baths  98. 
Begato,  Forte  99. 
Biblioteca  Civica  102 
Borgo  Pila   115. 
Borsa  104. 
Botanic  Garden  110. 
Byron,   House   of  116 
Campo  Santo  113. 
Cantiere  della  Foce 

115. 
Gastellaccio  113. 
Castello   di  Montegal 

letto  113. 

—  Mackenzie  113. 
Cathedral  102. 
Cimitero   di  Staglieno 

113. 
Columbus,  House  of 

106. 
Consulates  99. 
Corso  Aurelio  Saffl 

115. 

—  Principe  Oddone 
115. 

Darsena  104. 
Docks  103. 
Dogana  104. 
English  Churches  99. 
Exchange,  New  101. 


Genoa: 
Exchange,  Old  104. 
Faro,  Capo  del  112. 
Galleria  Brignole-Sale 
107.  108. 

—  Durazzo-Pallavi- 
cini  110. 

—  Mazzini  112. 
Gigante,  II  111. 
Granarolo  111. 
Harbour  103. 
History  100. 

—  of  Art  101. 
Libraries  102.  110. 
Lido  d'Albaro  116. 
Lighthouse  112. 
Loggia  dei  Banchi  104. 
Magazzini  della  Dar- 
sena 104. 

—  Generali  103. 
Moles  100.  103. 
Monuments: 

Bixio  115. 
Columbus  111. 
Galliera  111. 
Mazzini  112. 
Victor  Emmanuel  II. 
112. 
Museo  Chiossone    102. 

—  di   Storia   Naturals 
115. 

Palazzo  Adorno  107. 

—  Balbi  109. 
•  Senarega  110. 

—  Bianco  108. 

—  Brignole-Sale   107. 

—  Cambiaso  107. 

—  Carega  107. 

—  Cataldi  107. 

—  Cattaneo  105. 

—  Centurione  104. 

—  Danovaro  105. 

—  Deferrari  101. 

—  Della  Casa  106. 

—  deirUniversitallO. 

—  del  Paradise  116. 

—  de  Mari  109. 

—  di  S.  Giorgio  103. 

—  Doria  105. 

—  —  (Giorgio)  107. 
a  Fassalo  111. 

-    —  Tursi  107. 

—  Ducale  102. 

—  Durazzo  106. 
Pallavicini  110. 

—  Gambaro  107. 

—  Grillo-Serra  105. 

—  Imperial!  104. 

—  Municipale  107. 

—  Pagano  Doria  105, 

—  Pallavicini  106. 
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Genoa : 

Palazzo  Pallavicini 
(Lod.  Stef.)  106. 

delle  Peschiere 

112. 

—  Parodi  107. 

—  Podesta  107. 

—  Reale  110. 

—  Rosazza  112. 

—  Rosso  107. 

—  Serra  107. 

—  Spinola  (Commer- 
cial School)  107. 

•  (Prefettura)  112. 

Physicians  98. 
Piazza   Ac(iuaverde 
111. 

—  Banchi  104. 

—  Bixio  115. 

—  Campetto  104. 

—  Cattaneo  105. 

—  Corvetto  112. 

—  Deferrari  101. 

—  dell'  Annunziata 
109. 

—  delle  Fontane   Ma- 
rose  106. 

—  del  Principe  111. 

—  Dinegro  112. 

—  Fossatello  104. 

—  Manin  112. 

—  Raibetta  103. 

—  S.  Giorgio  105. 

—  UmbertoPrimol02. 
Picture  Galleries    107. 

108.  110. 
Ponte  Carignano  115. 

—  Federico  Guglielmo 
104. 

—  Monumentale  114. 

—  Pila  115. 

Porta  dei  Vacca  104. 
--  del  Molo  103. 

—  di  S.  Andrea  106. 

—  -  S.  Bartolomeo   113. 

—  Soprana   106. 
Porticato  di  Sottoripa 

103. 
Porto  Franco  103. 
Post  Office  98. 
Railway  Stations  95. 
Sailors'  Home  115. 
San  Bartolomeo  degli 

Armeni  113. 

—  Carlo  110. 

—  Donato  106. 

—  Filippo  Neri  104. 

—  Francesco  d'Albaro 
116. 

—  Fruttuoso  115. 

—  Giorgio  105. 


Genoa: 

Sau  Giovanni  Battista 
104. 

—  Lorenzo  102. 

—  Martino  d'Albaro 
115. 

—  Matteo  105. 
~  Nicoli.  113. 

—  Pietro   in  Banchi 
104. 

—  Siro  104. 

Sant'  Agostino  115. 
Santa  Maria  delle 

Vigne  104. 
•  di  Carignano 

114. 

di  Castello   106 

Immacolata  112. 

Sant'  Ambrogio  102. 
Santi  Cosmo  e  Da- 

miano  106. 
Santissima  Annun- 

ziata  del  Vastato 

109. 
San  Torpete  105. 
Santo  Stefano  114. 
Santuario  del  Monte 

115. 
Silos  104. 
Sperone,   Forte  dello 

99. 
Spianata  Castelletto 

113. 
Theatres  98. 
Torre  degli  Embriaci 

106. 

—  dei  Piccamigli  104. 

—  del  Popolo  102. 
University  110. 
Via  Assarotti  112. 

—  Balbi  110. 

—  Cairoli  109. 

—  Carlo  Alberto    103. 
Felice  106. 

—  di  Circonvallazione 
a  Mare  115. 

—  ■ —  a  Monte  113. 

—  Corsica  115. 

—  Garibaldi  107. 

—  Orefici  104. 

—  Roma  112. 

—  S.  Lorenzo  102. 

—  Venti  Settembre 
114. 

Villa  Cambiaso  116. 

—  Gropallo  112. 

—  Pallavicini  112. 
Villetta  Dinegro  112. 

Gentilino  15. 
Gera  212. 


Gerenzano  223. 

Germanello  205. 

Germignaga  232. 

Gerola  Alta  214. 

Gerosa  254. 

Gesso  Valley  54. 

Ghemme  92. 

Ghiffa  232. 

Ghirla  223. 

Ghizet  di  Sea  65. 

Giacomelli,  Villa  417. 

Giandola,  La  57. 

Giaveno  3. 

Giazza  313. 

Gibbio,  Monte  455. 

Giogo  (II),   Pass  of  490. 

Giomein  71. 

Giornico  8. 

Giovi  660. 

— ,  Monte  508. 

Giubiasco  9. 

Giugo,  Monte  131. 

Giulia,  Villa  209. 

Giussano  197. 

Gleno,  Monte  257. 

Goeschcnen  8. 

Goito  269. 

Golfe-Juan  20. 

GoUien,  Cima  di  80. 

Gombo  522. 

Gonfolina,  the  527. 

Gonzaga  322. 

Gordola  227. 

Gordona  213. 

Gorgo,  Island  of  430. 

Gorlago  257. 

Gorzone  273. 

Gossensass  22. 

Gottero,  Monte  450. 

Gozzano  89. 

Grado  430. 

Graglia  86. 

Graian  Alps  64.  77. 

Granara  62. 

Granarolo  111. 

Grandate  198. 

Grand  Crou,  Colle  79. 

Grandola  217. 

Grand    St.  Pierre,    Tour 

du  79. 
Grands-Moulins  71. 
Granero,  Monte  52. 
Gran  Paradiso  80. 
Grantola  223. 
Grasstein  22. 
Gratacosolo  273. 
Gravedona  212. 
Gravellona  Toce  88. 
Grazia,   La  412. 
Grazie  320. 
Grossoney,  Valle  di   69, 
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Gressoney-la-Trinite  69. 

—  St-Jean  69. 
Grezzana  313. 
Griante  209. 
Gries  (Botzen)  23. 
Grigna  Meiidionale, 

Monte  209. 
Grignano  427. 
Grignasco  92. 
Grigna  Septentrionale, 

Monte  210. 
Grigno  27. 
Grivola  78. 
Gromo  257. 
Grona,  Cima  la  211. 
Grondola  449. 
Groppoli  542. 
Groscavallo  65. 
Grosio  215. 
Grossotto  215. 
Grotta  dei  Dossi  58. 

—  del  Bulgaro  206. 

—  di  Bossea  58. 
Grumello,  Castle  of  214 

—  del  Monte  257. 
Gu,  Monte  284. 
Guadine  147. 
Guardasone,  Rocca  di 

449. 
Guastalla  321. 
Guello  198. 

Guglielmo,  Monte  271. 
Guiglia  455. 
Guil,  Monte  292. 
Guinadi  449. 

Herbetet,  Colle  d'  80. 
Hone-Bard  70. 

Idro  277. 
lesolo  426. 
lUasi  313. 
Ime  293. 
Immensee  7. 
Imola  492. 
Impruneta  646. 
Incino  197. 
Incontro,  Monte  654. 
Induno-Olona  223. 
Inferno,  Valle  dell'  56. 
Ingria  66. 
Innsbruck  22. 
Intelvi  Valley  206. 
Intra  233. 
Introbio  196. 
Introd  80. 

Invergneux,  Passo  d'  7S 
Inverigo  197. 
Inzino  276. 

Iselle  di  Trasquera  4. 
l8eo  (Lago  d'Iseo)  270. 


Iseo  (near  Lugano)  51. 
Isera  24. 
Isola  275. 

Bella  236. 

Superiore  236. 
Ispra  225. 
Issime  69. 
Issogne  70. 
Ivrea  67. 

Juan-les-Pins  20. 

Karst,  the  427. 
Klausen  23. 

Lagarina,  Valle  24. 
Lagaro  491. 

Lagastrello,  Passo  450. 
Laghi   delle  Meraviglie 
56. 

—  Lunghi  56. 
Laglio  205. 
Lago  Brocan  54. 

—  Ceresio  217. 

—  Cusio  88. 

—  d'Algua  254. 

—  d'Alserio  197. 

—  d'Arbole  75. 

—  d'Arno  274. 

—  de  Djouan  80. 

—  d'Elio  231. 

—  della  Barma  87. 

—  della  Vecchia  87. 

—  del  Mucrone  87. 

—  del  Nivolet  75. 
— -  del  Rutor  81. 

—  del  Segrino  197. 

—  di  Annone  202. 

—  di  Baitone  275. 

—  di  Barbellino  257. 
di  Biandronno  222. 
di  Campagna  68. 

—  di  Comabbio  220. 

di  Como  204. 

di  Coronas  79. 

—  di  Dres  66. 
d'Idro  277. 
di  Ganna  223. 
di  Garda  279. 

—  di  Garlate  195. 

—  di  Ghirla  223. 

—  di  Lecco  209. 

—  di  Ledro  292. 

—  di  Lugano  217. 

—  di  Nel  66. 

—  di  Massaciuccoli  147 

—  di  Mergozzo  5. 

—  di  Mezzo  314. 

—  di  Mezzola  204. 

—  di  Monate  222. 

—  di  Muzzano  220. 


Lago  di  Olginate  195. 

—  di  Orta  88. 

—  di  Pusiano  197. 

—  di  Rovina  54. 

—  di  S.  Giuseppe  68. 
di  S.  Croce  421. 
d'Iseo  270. 
di  Viverone  68. 
Grande  52. 
Lillet  67. 
Maggiore  230. 
Morto  421. 
Nero  80. 

—  Pasei  86. 

—  Pistono  68. 

—  Rosset  75. 

—  Santo  450. 

—  Scaffaiolo  491. 

—  Sirio  68. 

—  Squincio  450. 

—  Vargno  87. 
Laigueglia  120. 
Lambrugo  197. 
Lamone  9. 
Langhirano  448. 
Lanslebourg  51. 
Lanzo  d'Intelvi  218. 

—  Torinese  64. 
Laorca  196. 
Larche,  Col  de  55. 
Lasnigo  197. 
Laste,  Cima  27. 
Lastra  527. 
Latisana  426. 
Lauson,  Colle  del  80. 
Lavagna  137. 
Lavena  219. 
Laveno  233. 
Lavenone  277. 
Lavezzola  468. 
Lavino,  Monte  284. 
Lavone  276. 
Lavorgo  8. 

Lazise  289. 

Lecco  195. 

Ledro,  Val  di  292. 

Leggiuno  225. 

Leghorn  523. 

Legnago  314. 

Legnan'o  6. 

Legnoncino,  Monte    211. 

Legnone,  Monte  211. 

Lema,  Monte  16. 

Lemie  64. 

Lenna  255. 

Lenno  206. 

— ,  Monte  di  209. 

Lera,  Monte  64. 

Lerici  142. 

Lerino  329. 

Lesa  239. 
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Lesegno  58. 

Lesignano  di  Palmia  449 

Lessini,  Monti  313. 

Lessona  87. 

Levanna,  Monte  66. 

Levanto  139. 

Leventina,  Valle  8. 

Levico  26. 

Levo  238. 

Lezzeno  206. 

Liana,  Passo  della  313. 

Liano  285. 

Libro  Aperto  492. 

Lido  410. 

Lierna  209. 

—  (near  Camaldoli)  659. 
Ligaino  15. 
Ligornetto  17. 
Liguria  93. 

Ligurian  Alps,  the  93 
Lillianes  69. 
Limestre  492. 
Limidario,  Monte  231. 
Limone  (Lago  di  Garda) 
286. 

—  Piemonte  55. 
Limonta  209. 
Lisiera  328. 
Lissone-Muggio  18. 
Liverogne  76. 
Livorno  (Leghorn)  523. 

—  Vercellese  82. 
Lizzana  24. 
Loano  119. 
Locana  66. 
Locarno  227. 
Lodi  434. 
Lodrone  292. 
Loiano  490. 
Lombardy  150. 
Lonato  259. 
Longarone  418. 
Longone  al  Segrino  197. 
Lonigo  323. 

Lonnano  658. 

Loppio  25. 

Loreo  459. 

Loreto  Islet  272. 

Losere,  Colle  66. 

Losone  229. 

Loveno  sopra  Menaggio 

210. 
Lovere   (near  Gargnano) 

285. 

—  (Lago  d'Iseo)  272. 
Lovero  Valtcllino  215. 
Lozza  222. 

Luc,  Le   19. 
Lucca  528. 
— ,  Bagni  di  535. 
Lucchio  536. 


Lucerne  7. 
Lugaggia  15. 
Lugagnano  437. 
Lugano  9. 
— ,  Lake  of  217. 
Lugliauo  536. 
Lugo  493. 
Luino  232. 
Lumini  288. 
Lune,  Le  650. 
Lungavilla  243. 
Luni  143. 

Lunigiana,  La  143. 
Luppia,  Monte  288. 
Lurago   197. 
Lurate-Caccivio  202. 
Luserna  52. 
Luvigliano  456. 
Luvinate  222. 

Maccagno  231. 
Maccarani,  Casa  142. 
Macioli  653. 
Maddalena, Colle  della55 
Maderno  284. 
Madone   di  Camedo  230. 
Madonna  degli  Angeli  54. 

dei  Tre  Fiumi  507. 

della  Bocciola  89. 

della  Corona  292. 

della  Guardia  125. 

della  Neve  278. 

della    Pergolana  289. 

della  Eocca  417. 

della  Seggiola  272. 

delle  Finestre  54. 

—  delle  Grazie  144. 
dell'Ongero  14. 

—  del  Monserrato  55. 
del  Monte  (near  Civi- 

dale)  425. 

—  (near  Ivrea)  68. 

—  (near  Varese)  222. 

—  (near  Vicenza)  328. 

—  del  Ponte  491. 

—  del    Sasso    (Lago    di 
Lugano)  219. 

—  (Lago    Maggiore) 
229. 

—  (near  Orta)  89. 
di  Breglia  210. 

—  di  Campagna  312. 

—  di  Caravaggio  258. 

—  di  Ghisallo  197. 
di  Loreto  90. 

—  di  Luciago  239. 

—  di  Marciaga  288. 

—  di  Montallegro    136. 
di  Monte  Castello  286. 

—  Negro  140. 
S.  Luca  489. 


Madonna  S.  Martino  209. 

—  Tirano  215. 
Madre,  Isola  237. 
Madrona,  Monti  205. 
Magadino  230. 
Magenta  83. 
Maggia  230. 
Maggianico  195. 
Maggiano  535. 
Maggiore,  Lago  230. 
— ,  Monte  528. 
Magliasina  Valley  15.' 
Magliaso  220. 
Maglio  di  CoUa  15. 
Magnadole  426. 
Magnano  68. 
Magreglio  197. 
Magugnano  287. 
Maguzzano ,     Monastery 

of  281. 
Maiano  653. 
Maiori,  Monte  492. 
Malamocco  412. 
Malborgeth  30. 
Malcantone  15. 
Malcesine  287. 
Malciaussia  64. 
Malcontenta  340. 
Malegno  274. 
Malenco,  Valle  214. 
Malga  Fiabio  293. 

—  Frino  275. 

—  Piombi  292. 

—  Premassone  275. 
Malgina,  Passo  della  257, 
Malgrate  195. 
Malnate  224. 
Malonno  275. 
Malpaga,  Chat,  of  253. 
Malpasso,  Monte  450. 
Malpertuso,   Monte   139, 
Manarola  139. 
Mandello  Lario  209. 
Mandrioli,  Passo  dei  659. 
Manerba  281. 
Mangioire,  Passo  64. 
Maniva,  Passo  di  276. 
Manta  53. 

Mantua  314. 
Maranello  455. 
Marano  330. 
Marasino   270. 
Marcaria  247. 
Marciaga  288. 
Marco  25. 
Marengo  62. 
Mare  Percia  67. 
Maresca  491. 
Margorabbia  Valley  223, 
Marguareis,  Cima  56. 
Margozzolo  Group  238. 
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Maiignano  431. 
Uarina  di  Carrara   143. 

—  di  Massa  145. 

—  di  Pisa  522. 
Marinasco  141. 
Maritime  Alps,  the  93. 
Marlia,  Villa  di  535. 
Marniga  287. 
Maroggia  16. 

Marola  441. 
Marona,  Pizzo  235. 
Marone  271. 
Marostica  329. 
Marradi  507. 
Marseilles  18. 
Marser,  Monte  275. 
Martin,  Cap  21. 
.Marzabotto  491. 
Mascr  417. 

Masino,  Bagni  del  211. 
Masnago  222. 
Massa  145. 
Massalombarda  493. 
Massino  239. 
Massone  294. 
Masuccio,  Monte  215. 
Matanna,  Monte  148. 
Matrei  22. 
Matto,  Monte  55. 
Mazzano  278. 
Mazzetta,  La  490. 
Mazzo  di  Valtellina  215. 
Mazzorbo  415. 
Meana  di  Susa  3. 
Meda  197. 
Medole  269. 
Meina  239. 
Melano  16. 
Mele  62. 

— ,  Capo  delle  120. 
Melegnano  431. 
Melide  16. 
Melze,  Pian  52. 
Mclzi,  Villa  208. 
Melzo  258. 
Menaggio  210. 
Mendrisio  17. 
Mentone  21. 
Merate  195. 
Meraviglie,  the  50. 
Mercatale  491. 
Mergoscia  229. 
Merola  66. 
Merone  197. 
Mesco,  Punta  del  139. 
Mestre  330. 
Mezzegra  206. 
Mezzolago  292. 
Mezzoldo   255. 
Miagliano  87. 
Miasino  239. 


Miazzina  235. 
Migliarino  147. 
Mignanego  63. 

Milan  152. 
Aecademia  di  Belle 

Arti  165. 
Aerodromo  187. 
Albergo  Popolare  184. 
Ambrosiana  178. 
Aquarium  177. 
Archaeological  Museum 

173. 
Archiepiscopal  Palace 

162. 

—  Seminary  188. 
Archives  189. 

Arco  della  Pace  177. 
Arena  177. 
Art  Exhibition  156. 
Banca  Commerciale 

Italiana  162. 
Banco  Mediceo  171. 
Bastioni  di  Porta  Ve- 

nezia  189. 
Bihlioteca  Ambrosiana 

178. 

—  Braidense  165. 
Boschetti  189. 
Brera  165. 

Cabs  154. 

Casa  Aliprandi-Ta- 
verna  (Ponti)   164. 

—  Bazzero  180. 

—  di  Riposo  pei  Mu- 
sicisti  182. 

—  Fontana  (Silvestri) 
188. 

—  Pozzobonello  186. 

—  Vimercati  172. 

—  Vismara  171. 
Casino  dei  Nobili  164. 
Castello  Sforzesco  172. 
Cathedral  159. 
Cemeteries  189. 
Chiesa  del  Monastero 

Maggiore  180. 
Coins,  Collections  of 

165.  176. 
Collegio  Elvetico  189. 
Colonnade  184. 
Congregazione  di  Ca- 

rita  186. 
Conservatorium  of 

Music  188. 
Con-sulates  155. 
Corso  del  Sempione 

190. 

—  di  Porta  Romana 
186. 

Ticinese  184. 
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Milan : 

Corso  Magenta- 180. 

—  S.  Celso  185. 

—  Venezia  188. 

—  Vitt.  EmanuelelSS- 
Corte  Ducale  173. 
Darsena  157. 
Dominican  Monas- 
teries 181.  185.> 

English  Church  156. 
Exchange  172. 
Famedio  190. 
Galleria  d'Arte  Mo- 
derna  176. 

—  de'  Cristoforis  188. 

—  Vitt.EmanueleieS- 
Giardini  Pubblici  189- 
History  157. 

—  of  Art  158. 
Istituto  Tecnico  164. 
Leonardo's  Last  Sup- 
per 181. 

Loggia  degli  Osii  172. 
Manzoni,  House  of  163- 
Montagnola  177. 
Montemerlo  189. 
Monuments: 

Beccaria  165.  18T. 

Borromeo  179. 

Cavallotti  178. 

Cavour  164. 

Garibaldi  172.   _ 

Leonardo  da  Vinei 
162. 

Manzoni  163. 

Parini  172. 

Porta  189. 

Rosmini  189, 

Stoppani  189. 

Victor  Emmanuel  II . 
159. 
Municipio  162. 
Museo  Archeologieo 

173. 

—  Artistico  175. 

—  Civico  di  Storis 
Xaturale  189. 

—  Commerciale  172. 

—  del  Risorgimento 
Nazionale  176. 

—  Poldi-Pezzoli  163. 

—  Settala  178. 
Observatory  165. 
Orfanotrofio  188. 
Ospedale  Maggiore  187  - 
Palazzo   Archintl    180. 

—  Arcivescovile  162. 

—  Bagatti  164. 

—  Belgioioso  163. 

—  Borromeo  179. 

—  Ciani  189. 
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lllilan: 

Palazzo  Clerici  172. 

—  Crespi   170. 

—  Ciisani  164. 

■ —  deeli  Omenoni  163. 

—  del  Giureconsulti 
172. 

• —  del  Censo  ed  Archi- 
vioo  163. 

—  della  Ragione   172. 

—  della  Simonetta  190. 

—  delle    Scuole    Pala- 
tine 172. 

—  del  Senato  189. 

—  di  Brera  16.o. 

—  di  Griii.stizia  187. 

—  di  Scienze,  Lettere 
cd  Arti  165. 

—  Litta  180. 

—  Marino  162. 

—  Melzi  189. 

—  Reale  162. 

—  Rocca-Saporiti  189. 

—  Serbelloni   189. 

—  Trivulzio  186. 

—  Valsecchi  161. 
Park  177. 
Thysiciaus  155. 
Piazza  Cavour  161. 

—  Cordusio  172. 

—  d'Armi  173. 

—  dei  Mercanti  172. 

—  del  DuDino  1,59. 
— ■  della  Scala  162. 

—  Elittica  172. 

—  S.  Ambrogio  182. 

—  S.  Enfemia  185. 
Picture  Galleries    165. 

170.  178.  179. 
Porta  del  Sempione 
177. 

—  Lodovica  185. 

—  Princ.  Umberto  161. 

—  Ticinese  185. 

—  Volta  189. 
Tost  Office  151. 

Railway  Stations  1 
Rocohetta  173. 
Botonda  187. 
San  Babila  188. 

—  Carlo  188. 

—  Celso  185. 

—  Fedele  163. 

—  Giorgio   al  Pahizzo 
181. 

—  Giuseppe  161. 

—  Gottanlo  162. 

—  Lorenzo    181. 

—  Marco   171. 

—  Maurizio  180. 

—  Nazaro  186. 


Milan : 

San  Paolo  186. 

—  Pietro   Celestino 
189. 

— ■  —  in  Gessate  188. 

—  Satiro   183. 

—  Sebastiano  181. 

—  Sepolcro  179. 

—  Simpliciano  171. 
Sant'   Alessandro    186. 
Santa  Maria  del  Car- 
mine 171. 

della  Passione 

188. 
dcUe  Grazie  181. 

—  —  Incoronata  171. 
presso   S.  Celso 

185. 
Sant'  Ambrogio  182. 

—  Eufemia  185. 

—  Eustorgio  181. 
Santo  Stcfano  187. 
San  Vincenzo  in  Prato 

184. 

—  Vittore  182. 
Societa  Numismatica 

176. 

—  per  leBelleArti  164. 

—  Storica  Lombarda 
176. 

Synagogue  187. 
Tcatro  alia  Scala  155. 

162. 
Tcrapio    Crematorio 

190. 
Theatres  155. 
Torre  Stigler  177. 
Tourist  Agents  156. 
Tramways  15-1. 
Verdi  Museum  182. 
Via   Alessandro    Man- 

zoni  164. 

—  Dante   172. 

—  Giuseppe  Verdi  161 

—  Torino  183. 
Villa  Reale  189. 

Millesimo  60. 
Miniera,  La  56. 
.Miramar,   Chiit.  of  427. 
Mirandola  (near  Modcna) 

455. 
~  Ozzano  492. 
Mira  Taglio  340. 
Missaglia  195. 
Mittewald  22. 
Modane  2. 
.Modena  451. 
Moggio  30. 
Moggiona  658. 
LMoio  de'  Calvi  256. 


Molgora  195. 
Molina  292. 

,  Le  649. 
Molino  15. 
MoUia  92. 
Molteno  202. 
Moltrasio  205. 
Mombarone,  Colma  di  86. 
Mombaruzzo  61. 
Momo  89. 
Monaco  21. 
Monarca,  Monte  223. 
Monastero  427. 
Moncalieri  48. 
Mondadizza  216. 
Mondovi  58. 
Mondrone  65. 
Moneglia  139. 
Money,  Colle  di  79. 
Monfalcone  427. 
Monferrato,  the  226. 
Monfestino  455. 
Mongardino  61. 
Monghidoro  490. 
Monginevro,  the  2. 
Mongioie,  the  59. 
Mongrando  86. 
Mongregorio  67. 
Monselice  457. 
Monsummano  537. 
Montagnana  321. 
Montagnola  15. 
Montaguto,  Colle  di  61.">. 
Montalbano  15. 
Montale  542. 
Montalto  Dora  68. 
Mont  Cenis  2. 

Pass  51. 

Monte  17. 

Montebello  (Piedmont) 

243. 

—  Vicentino  323. 
Montebclluna  416. 
Montebuoni  646. 
Monte  Carlo  21. 
Montecarlo  (near  Pcscia) 

536. 
Montecatini,  Bagni  di 
536. 

—  di  Val  di  Nievole  537. 
Montecchio  449. 

—  Maggiore  328. 
Montochiarugolo  419. 
Montefiore  450. 
Montefiorino  455. 
Monteforte  323. 
Montegrotto  456. 
Montelungo  449. 
Montelupo  527. 
Montemagno  147. 
Monte  Marcello  112. 
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MontemigQaio  657. 
MoQtemurlo,   Castlo  of 

54J. 
Muutenero  525. 
Monte  Oliveto,   Convent 

of  51. 
—  Ortone  456. 
Montepiano  491. 
Monte  Piatto  202. 
Monterosso  al  Mare  139. 
Montesanto  468. 
Montese  455. 
Montestrutto  69. 
Montevecchia  19.j. 
Montevettolini  537. 
Monticello  194. 
Montignoso  145. 
Montisola  271. 
Montjovet  70. 
Montmelian  2. 
Montorfano,  the  202. 
Montorio,  Castle  of  312. 
Montorsoli  508. 
Monvalle  225. 
Monza  193. 
Morbegno  214. 
Morcnte  219. 
Morello,  Monte  619. 
Morgei  76. 
Mori  25. 
Moriano  535. 
Morignone,  Sena  di  216. 
More,  Pizzo  del  91. 
Mortara  226. 
Mortola  129. 
Moscal,  Monte  289. 
Mosso  S.   Maria  87. 
Motta  di  Livenza  420. 
Mottarone,  Monte  2:^8. 
Moud,  CoUe  72. 
Miia  66. 

Mucrone,  Monte  87. 
Muggio  17. 
— ,  Monte  di  196. 
Miiralto  229. 
Miirano  414. 
Musine,  Monte  3. 
Mn.slone  285. 
Musocco  6. 

Mussa,   Piano  della  65. 
Mussb  211. 
May,  Le  19. 
Muzzano  86. 
Muzzerone,  Monte  142. 

Nabresina  427. 
Nago  25. 
Napoule,  La  20. 
Navi,  CoUe  di  69. 
Navacchio  526. 
rfaTazzo   285. 


Xavene  287. 

Naviglio  Grande  85.  276. 

Nel,  CoUe  di  66. 

Nembra,  Roceolo  di  292. 

Xero,  Capo  120. 

Nervi  130. 

Nesso  205. 

Netro  69. 

Xoamarkt  23. 

Nice  20. 

Nignlia  Canal  88. 

Xivolet,   CoUe  del  76. 

Nizza  Monferrato  59. 

No  ale  29. 

Noasca  66. 

Xobiallo  211. 

Nodo  del  Mulo  55. 

Xoli  119. 

Non,  Val  di  23. 

Nonantola  455. 

Xoranco  15. 

Nouva,  CoUe  della  79. 

Xovaggio  15. 

Novalesa  50. 

Xovara  83. 

Novate  Mezzola  212. 

Novellara  441. 

Kovi  Ligure  63. 

Nozza  277. 

Nudo,  Monte  233. 

Xus  71. 

Occhieppo  86. 

Oderzo   420. 

Uggebbio  232. 

Oggio  15. 

Oggiogno  2S2. 

(Jggiono  202. 

Olcio  209. 

Oleggio  226. 

Olen,  CoUe  d'  69. 

Olgiasca  212. 

Olgiate  195. 

Oliero  27. 

Oliveto,  Monte  G17. 

Olivo,  Isola  deir  287. 

OUioules  19. 

Olmo  al   Brorabo  255. 

Olona,  the  223.  224. 

Oltre  n  CoUe  254. 

Oltresarca  25. 

Oltrona  al  Lago  222. 

Oinegna  88. 

Omomorto  657. 

Ondczana,  Pnnta  79. 

Oneglia  121. 

Onno  209. 

Orchetta,  CoUe  d"  91. 

Oreo,  Valle  dell'  66. 

Orfano,  Mont'  (near  Mcr- 

j     gozzo)  5. 


Orfano,  Moat'  faear  Ro- 

vato)  259. 
Oria  218. 
Orino  222. 
Oriuea  59. 
Ornavasso  88. 
Oro,  Cala  deir  132. 

— ,  CoUina  d'  15. 
Oronco  222. 
ttropa  Bagui  87. 
Orrido  della  Ciiila  91. 

-  delle  Scale  66. 

—  di  Bellano  196. 

—  di  Chianoc  3. 

—  di  Osteno  *18. 

—  di  S.  Anna  231. 
Orsaro,  Monte  450. 
Orselina  229. 
<»rta  88. 

Orto,  Pizzo  deir  270. 

((spedaletti  126. 

Ospedaletto  27. 

Ossimo  274. 

Ostellato  468. 

O-steno  218. 
|0.stiglia  321. 
|Ottone  437. 
(Onlx  2. 

Ovada  61. 
jOvolo,  Moute  491. 
JOzegna  65. 
jOzzano  Taro  449. 

Paderno  d'Adda  18. 
I  —  Franeiacorta  270. 

Padua  330. 
i     Anteuor,  Tomb  of  335 
j     Archives  337. 

Arena  332. 
i     Biptistery  334. 
1     Biblioteea,   Autoniana 
•         337. 
I     B6,  II  333. 
I     Botanic  Garden  338. 
I     Carmini,  I  339. 
I     Casa  degli  Specehi  335. 

Cathedral  334. 
j  Corso  del  Popolo  332. 
]  Dante,  Honse  of  335. 
I  Episcopal  Palace  335. 
!  Eremitani  333. 
I  Giardino  PubbUeo  332. 
j     Loggia  Araiilea  339. 

—  del  Consiglio  334. 

Madonna     deU'Aren* 

Monuments : 
!        Gattamelata  335. 

Narni  335. 
i         Petrarch    339. 
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Padua : 

Museums   337. 
Palazzo   del  Capitauio 
334. 

—  della  Ragione  334. 

—  del    Municipio  334. 

—  Giustiniani  338. 
Piazza  Cavour  333. 

—  delle  Erbe  334. 

—  deirUnita  334. 

—  del  Santo  335. 

—  Vitt.     Eraanuele 
Secondo  339. 

Picture  Gallery  337. 
Ponte  Molino  339. 
— ■  San  Lorenzo  335. 
Prato  della  Vallo  3.39. 
Salone,  II  334. 
San  Giorgio,  Cappella 

337. 
Santa  Giustina  339 

—  Maria  delle  Grazie 
339. 

Sant' Antonio  335. 
Santa  Sofia  334. 
Santo,  II  335. 
Scuola   Carrarese   .S34 

—  del  Carmine  339. 

—  del  Santo  337. 
University  333. 

—  Library  334. 
Vescovado  335. 

Via  Otto  Febraio  333. 

Pai  288. 
Paitone  278. 
Palagia,  Cima  209. 
Palagnana  148. 
Palazzina  293. 
Palazzolo  25S. 
Palazzuolo  507. 
Pal^sieux  77. 
Pallanza  234. 
Palleggio  536. 
Palmauova  42i;. 
Palmaria  142. 
Palmieri,  Villa  650. 
Pambio  15. 
Pamparato  58. 
Panicaglia  5o7. 
Pantena,  Val  313. 
Paquier  71. 
Paradi.sino,  II  656. 
Paradiso  (LuganoJ  13. 
Paraggi  133. 
Paratico  271. 
Paraviso  218. 
Pare  210. 
Parma  441. 
Parodi,  Monte  141. 
Paeco  dei  Tedeschi  253. 


Paspardo  274. 
Passariano  422. 
Pastori,  Pozza  dei  293. 
Pasturo  196. 
Pasubio,  Monte  329. 
Paterno  (near  Bagno  a 

Ripoli)  651. 
—  (Vallombrosa)  655. 
Patsch  22. 
Pauline,  La  19. 
Pavia  240. 
Pavullo  455. 
Pazzallo  14. 
Pazzon  293. 
Peghera  254. 
Pegli  117. 
Pelago  655. 
Pella  89. 
Pollestrina  413. 
Pellio  Inferiorc  200. 
Penna.  Monte  137. 
Pera  Ciaval,  Rifugio  di 

64. 
Perarolo  418. 
Percia,  Cima  di  80. 
Perduto,  Colle  66. 
Perebeeche  6(5. 
Pergine  26. 
Peretola  648. 
Peri  25. 
Perinaldo  128. 
Perledo  210. 
Perosa  Argentina  51. 
Perrero  51. 
Pertica,  Passo  313. 
Pcrtusola  142.  j 

Pescantina  26i  | 

Pescari  206.  I 

Pescatori,  Isola  dei  230.  | 
Peschiera  289. 
^  Maraglio  271. 
Pescia  536. 
Pessinetto  65. 
Petraia,  Villa  di  649. 
Pettorina,  Punta  292. 
Peveragno  54. 
Pezzoro  271. 
Piacenza  435. 
Piadena  214. 
Pialpctta  65. 
Piana,  La  91. 
Piandelagotti  455. 
Piandcra  15. 
Pian  d'Or.sina  14S. 
Pianello  Lario  211. 
Piano  Porlozza  217. 
Pianoro  490. 
Piansinatico  492. 
Piastre  492. 
Piazza  al  Serchio  460. 

Brcmbana  255. 


Piazzi,  Cima  di  216..    ;,■ 
IPiccola,  Colle  della  .65.: 
jPiedicavallo  87. 
jPiedimulera  86, 
[Piedmont  31. 
Plena  57.  .       , 

Pietole  321,    :         .     y. 
Pietra  Bismautova  441.  ■: 
—  Ligure  119.    •        .  .     : 
Pietramala  490. 
Pictraporzio  55. 
■Pietrasanta  145.  ;  .■    ; 

Pietre  Strette,  Pass  13S. 
Pieve  di  Cadore  416. 
:—  di  Cento  460. 
|—  di   Ledro  292. 
;—  di  Sori  131.  .    . 

|—  di  Teco  59. 
j —  di  Tremosine  286. 
i —  Monsummano  537. 
jPievepelago  455. 
IPigna  128. 

Pignans  19.  ;    , 

jPilastrello  419'.       .  ,    , 
iPinerolo  51. 
jPino  225. 

\ —  Lago  Maggiore  281. 
Piode  92. 
Piona  212. 
iPiottino,  Monte  8. 
Piovene  329. 
Piovere  285. 
Pirchiriano,  Monte  3. 

Pisa  511. 
Archives  521. 
Baptistery  515. 
Botanic  Garden  519. 
Campanile  515. 
Campo  Santo  515. 
Cascine  di  S.  Rossore 

522. 
Cathedral  513. 
Certosa  522. 
English  Church  512. 
(jombo  522. 
Histor>-  of  Art  513. 
Leaning  Tower  515. 
Loggia  dei  Banchi  521.: 
Lungarno  512. 
Monuments: 

Cosimo  I.  518. 

Ferdinand  I.  521. 

Leopold  I.  519. 
Museums  519. 
Palazzo  Agostini   521. 

—  dei    Cavalieri  518.' 
.—  del  Oomune  (Gamba^ 

corti)  521. 

—  Lanfranchi   (To»ca»- 
nelli)  521. 
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Pisa: 

Palazzo  Lanfreducci 
(Upezzinghi)  521. 

Piazza    dei    Cavalieri 
518. 

—  del  Duomo  513. 
Ponte  di  Mezzo  513. 
Post  OfBce  512. 
Railway  station  511. 
San  Domenico  522. 

—  Francesco  519. 

—  Frediano  519. 

—  Michele  in  Borgo  521. 

—  Niccola  520. 

—  Paolo  a  Ripa  d'Arno 
521. 

—  Pierino  521. 

—  Piero  a  Grado  522 

—  Sisto  518. 
Santa  Caterina  519. 

—  Maria   della  Spina 
521. 

Santo  Sepolcro  522. 

—  Stefano   dei   Cava 
lieri  518. 

Sapienza,  La  519. 
Torre  deiGiialandi518 

—  della  Fame  518. 
Tower  of  Hunger  518. 
University  519. 
Via  delle  Belle  Torri 

521. 
Viale  Umberto  Primo 
522. 

Pisani,  Monti  522. 
Pisanino,  Monte  148. 
Pisciavino,  Monte  120. 
Pisogne  271. 
Pisson  67. 
Pistoia  538. 
Piverone  68. 
Pizzella,  Punta  222. 
Pizzighettone  244. 
Pizzocolo,  Monte  284. 
Plesio  210. 
Pliniana,  Villa  205. 
Po,  the  36.  60.  82.  etc. 
Podesteria  313. 
Po  di  Primaro  459. 
Poggio  125. 

—  a  Caiano  648. 

—  AUocchi  507. 

—  dei  Tre  Confini  659. 

—  del  Giro  650. 

—  dell'Aia  650. 

—  di  Berceto  449. 

—  di  Casaccia  649. 

—  di  Javelli  544. 

—  Rusco  490. 
~  Scali  658. 


Pognana  205. 
Poiana,  Punta  di  219. 
Poiano  313. 
Polesella  459. 
Pollenzo  59. 
Pombia  225. 
Ponale,  Fall  of  the  291 
Poncione,  Monte  223. 

—  di  Trosa  229. 
Pontafel  30. 
Pontassieve  655. 
Pont  Bozet  79. 

—  Canavese  66. 

—  d'El  78. 

—  de  Laval  78. 

—  d'Equilive  76. 
Ponte  215. 

—  a  Ema  654. 

—  Alto  26. 

—  a  Mensola  653. 

—  a  Moriano  535. 

—  a  Serraglio  536. 
Pontebba  30. 
Ponte  BroUa  230. 

—  Caffaro  277. 

—  Capriasca  15. 

—  Cremenaga  220. 
Pontecurone  244. 
Pontedecimo  63. 
Ponte   del  Concresio  87. 

—  del    Diavolo    (near 
Bagni   di  Lucca)  535. 

—  (Val  Telliua)  216. 

—  della  Oella  506. 
della  Maddalena  535, 
della  Selva  256. 
delle  Due  Acque  91 
deU'Orco  26. 
del  Roc  64. 

Pontedera  526. 
Ponte  di  Brenta  330. 

di  Briolta  256.  257. 

di  Germagnano  64. 

di  Nossa  256. 

di  Paderno  18. 

di  S.  Anna  278. 

—  di  Veia  313. 
Pontegrande  91. 
Pontelagoscuro  459. 
Ponte  nelle  Alpi  418. 

Nervia  128. 

Pontenuovo  197. 

Pontenure  437. 

Pontepetri  491. 

Ponte  Rosso  54. 
■  S.  Pietro    (near  Ber- 
gamo) 258. 

—  (near  Lucca)   585. 
' —  Stazzemeso  148. 

—  Taro  438. 

—  Toscolano  278. 


Ponte  Tresa  219. 

—  Vico  440. 
Ponticelli  657. 
Pont-la-Salle  76. 
Ponton  79. 
Poutremoli  449. 
Pont-St-Martin  69. 

—  Valsavaranche  75. 
Popiglio  536. 

Poppi  660. 
Porciano  658. 
Pordenone  421. 
Porlezza  217. 
Porrena  660. 
Porretta,  Bagni  della491. 
Porta,  CoUe  della  67. 
Porto  Ceresio  219. 

—  di  Brenzone  287. 

—  di  Brondolo  459. 

—  di  Tignale  285. 

—  di  Tremosine  286. 
Portofino  134. 

— ,  Monte  di  132. 
Portogruaro  426. 
Portomaggiore  468. 
Porto  Maurizio  121. 
Portosecco  413. 
Porto  Valtravaglia  232. 

—  Varalpombia  225. 
Portovenere  142. 
Possagno  28. 
Posta,  Cima  di  313. 
Pousset,  Punta  del  78. 
Poveglia  412. 

Pra  117. 
Pracchia  491. 
Pradleves  54. 
Praglia  456. 
Prandaglio  278. 
Prasco-Cremolino  61. 
Prasomaso  214. 
Prato  al  Soglio  659.' 

—  Fiorito,  Monte  536. 

—  in  Toscana  542. 
Pratolino  653. 
Pratomaguo,  the  656. 
Prato  Sopra  la  Croce  137. 
Pratovecchio  658. 
Predore  271. 
Pregasina  292. 
Pregassona  16. 
Preglia  4. 

Premeno  234. 
Premosello  5. 
Pre-St-Didier  76. 
Prese,  Le  216. 
Presolana,   Pizzo   della 

273. 
Prestine  274. 
Primolano  27. 
Priola  59. 
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Procinto,  Monte  148. 
Provaglio  d'Iseo  270. 
Pruno,  Monte  522. 
Publino,   Passo  di  256. 
Puccini,  Villa  542. 
Puzzolente,  La  525. 

Quart-Villefranche  71. 
Quarzano  205. 
Quassolo  69. 
Quattro  Castella  440. 
Quercianello  525. 
Quincinetto  69. 
Quinto  al  Mare  130. 
^—  di  Valpolicella  313. 
—  Vicentino  328. 

Eacconigi  53. 

Ranzo  231. 

Rapallo  134. 

Rassa  87. 

Rassina  660. 

Raticosa,  Passo  della490. 

Ravenna  493. 
Accademia    di     Belle 

Arti  498. 
Aqueduct  506. 
Archiepiscopal  Palace 

498. 
Baptistery       of      the 

Arians  502. 
—  of  the  Orthodox  499. 
Basilica  Ursiana  499. 
Biblioteca     Comunale 

498. 
Cappella  di  S.  Pier  Cri- 


Mon- 


Cathedral  499 
Cimitero  505. 
Classe  497. 
Colonna   di  Gaston  de 

Foix  506 
Corso  Gius.  Garibaldi 

502. 
Dante's  Tomb  496. 
Farini's  Statue  495. 
Ippodromo  505. 
Lateranensian 

astery  505. 
Library  497. 
Mausoleum    of    Galla 

Placidia  501. 

—  of  Theodoric  503. 
Museo  Nazionale  497. 
Palace  of  the  Exarchs 

504. 

—  of  thePolentani496. 

—  of  Theodoric  504. 
Palazzo   Arcivescovile 

498. 


Ravenna: 

Palazzo  Municipale 

496. 
Piazza  Vittorio   Ema- 

nuele  496. 
Pineta  di   Classe  506. 

—  S.  Vitale  505. 
Porta  Adriana  500. 

—  Nuova  505. 

—  Serrata  503. 
Rocca  di  Brancaleone 

502. 
San  Bartolo  506. 

—  Domenioo  500. 

—  Francesco  497. 

—  Giovanni   Battista 
502. 

— •  —  Evangelista  496. 
in  Fonte  499. 

—  PietroMag'giore497. 

—  Romualdo  498. 
Santa  Croce  502. 
Sant'Agata  497. 
Santa  Maria  della  Ro- 

tonda  503. 

in  Cosmedin  502. 

in  Porto  504. 

—  —  in  Porto  Fuori 
505. 

Maggiore  502. 

Sant'Apollinare  in 

Classe   505. 

Nuovo  503. 

San  Teodoro  502. 
Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo 

500. 

—  Nazario  e  Celso  501 
Sant'Orso  499. 
San  Vitale  500. 

—  Vittore  502. 
Sepolcreto  di  Braccio 

forte  497. 
Spirito  Santo  502. 
Torre  Comunale  502. 
Town  Wall  505. 

Re,  Pian  del  52. 
Recastello,   Pizzo  257. 
Recco  132. 
Recoaro  328. 
Redasco,  Cima  216. 
Redorta,  Pizzo  257. 
Reggio  438. 

Regina,  Piano  della  275. 
Regolodo  211. 
Regresso  di  Maiano  651. 
Renzano  282. 
Res,  Cima  della  91. 
Resceto  148. 
Resegone,  Monte  196. 
Resiutta  30. 


Revello  53. 

Revere  490. 

Revers  81. 

Rezzato  277. 

Rezzonico  211. 

Rheme  Notre -Dame  80. 

St.  Georges  80. 
Rho  6. 
Ricco  138. 
Ricco,  Monte  457. 
Riese  29. 
Rigoli  528. 
Rima  91. 
Rimasco  91. 
Rimella  91. 
Rino  275. 
Riola  491. 
Riomaggiore  139. 
Ripafratta  528. 
Riva  (Lago  di  Garda)  290. 

—  di  Palanzo  205. 

—  di  Solto  272. 
Rivanazzano  244. 
Rivarolo  Canavese  65. 

—  Ligure  63. 
Riva  Trigoso  139. 

—  Valdobbia  92. 
Rivera  9. 
Rivergaro  437. 
Riviera,  the  93. 

—  di  Levante  129. 

—  di  Ponente  116. 

—  Veronese  25. 
Rivoli  49. 
Roasenda  5. 
Robilante  55. 
Roburant  58. 
Rocca  d'Ambin  3. 

—  Pietra  92. 
Roccavione  55. 
Rocchette  329. 
Rocciamelone  51. 
Roccia  Viva  79. 
Roccolo,  Monte  284. 
Rodi-Fiesso  8. 
Rogno  273. 
Rogoredo  190. 
Rolctta,  Monte  81. 
Romagnano-Sesia  92. 
Romano  d'Ezzelino  28. 

—  di  Lombardia  259. 
Romena,   Castle   of  657. 
Roucaglia  248. 
Roncegno  26. 

Ronchi  427. 

Ronco  (near  Locarno)  230. 

Roncobello  256. 

Ronco  Canavese  66. 

Roncogno  26. 

Ronco  Scrivia  63. 

Roudinaio,  Monte  492. 
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Bonta  50?. 

Rosa ,    Monte    (Riviera) 

136. 
Rosazza  87. 
Rossena  440. 
Rosset,  Colle  76. 
Rossiglione  62. 
Rosso,  Monte  235. 
Rosta  3. 

Rotonda,  Villa  197. 
Rousse,  Grande  81. 
Rovato  259. 
Rovegro  235. 
Rovenna  205. 
Rovereto  24. 
Rovero,  Monte  284. 
Rovigo  458. 
Rovio  16. 
Rua,  Monte  456. 
Ruinaz  76. 
Ruota  128. 
Ruta  132. 
Rutor  81. 
Ruvigliana  14. 

Sabbia,  Val  277. 
Sabbio  277. 
Sabbionara  25. 
Sabbione,   Colle  del  54, 
Sabbioneta  321. 
Sacile  421. 

Sacra  di  San  Micbele  3. 
Sacro  Monte  (near  Casale 
Monferrato)  83. 

(near  Orta)  88. 

(near  Varallo)  90. 

(near  Varese)  222. 

Sagro,  Monte  147. 
Saifnitz  30. 

St.  Gotthard  Railway  7. 
Tunnel  8. 

—  Marcel    (near   Aosta) 
71. 

(near    Marseilles) 

19. 
,  Col  de  79. 

—  Martin-Vesubie  54, 

—  Michel  de  Maurienne 
2. 

—  Pierre  75. 
d'Albigny  2. 

—  Raphael  19. 

—  Vincent  70. 
Sala  (Lago  di  Como)  206 

—  (near  Lugano)  15. 

—  al  Barro  202. 
Salbertrand  2. 
Sale  delle  Langhe  60. 
Salice  244. 
Salle,  La  76. 
Salo  281. 


Salsomaggiore  4.S8. 
Saltino  655. 
Saluggia  82. 
Salurn  23. 
Salussola  85. 
Saluzzo  53. 
Salzano  29. 
Sambuco  55. 
Samoggia  441. 
Saraolaco  213. 
Sampeyre  53. 
Sampierdarena  116. 
Sanarj'  19. 
San  Bartolo  506. 

—  Bartolomeo,  Monte 
282. 

—  Benedetto  Po  321. 

—  Benigno  65. 

—  Bernardo  229. 
,  Pass  of  59. 

—  Bonifacio  323. 

—  Clemente  412. 

—  Colonibano  276. 

—  Cristoforo  26. 
della  Pace  414. 

—  DalniazzodiTenda56 

—  DanieledelFriuli423 
Sandigliano"85. 
San    Dionigio,    Promon- 
tory of  210. 

—  Domenico   di  Fiesole 
650. 

—  Dona  di  Piave  426. 
Domino  527. 
Fedele  d'Intelvi  206. 

—  Felice  di  Scovolo  281. 

—  sul  Panaro  455. 
Fermo,  Coma  di  273 
Floriano  (near  Cone 

gliano)  421. 

—  (near  Verona)  289. 

—  Francesco  d'Albaro 
116. 

—  del  Deserto  415. 

—  Germano  52. 

—  Gervasio  650. 

—  Giacomo  (near  En- 
traque)  54. 

(near  Mori)  292. 

(near  Riva)  291. 

(near  Sondrio)  215. 

—  Giorgio,  Monte  219. 
-^  —  di  Nogaro  426. 

di  Piano  460. 

diValpolicella289. 

—  Giovanni,    Isola   234. 
Bianco  255. 

—  —  di  Bellagio  207. 
di  Brenzone  287. 

—  Girolamo  195, 

—  Giuliano,  Monte  528 


San   Giuliano   Piemonte 
433. 
Giulio,  Isola  89. 
Giuseppe  145. 

—  di  Cairo  60. 
Grato  15. 

Sanguinetto  321. 
San  lorio,  Passo  212. 

—  Lazzaro  (near  Venice) 
412. 

Alberino  437. 

Lorenzo  al  Mare  121. 
Mamette  218. 

—  Marcello  492. 
Marco,  Passo  255. 
Martino   (near  Arco) 

294. 
— ,  Monte  209. 

—  a  Bagnolo  646. 

—  Buonalbergo  322. 

—  della  Battaglia  259. 

—  Marzanotto-Rivi  61. 

—  Maurizio  (near  Como) 
202. 

■  (near  Reggio)  440. 

—  Michele  (near  Trent) 
23. 

—  —  (near  Venice)  414. 
(near  Ventimiglia) 

57. 

del  Quarto  426. 

di  Mondovi  58. 

di  Pagana  134. 

di  Verona  312. 

—  Miniato  526. 

—  Nicolao  17. 

—  Nicolu  433. 

—  Pellegrino  255. 
Pier  d'Arena  116. 

—  Piero  (near  Pisa)  522. 
a  Sieve  507. 

—  Pietro  (near  Porlezza) 
217. 

—  a  Vico  535. 

—  Berbcnno  214. 

—  in  Casale  459. 
~  in  Volta  413. 

Montagnon  457. 

—  Polo  d'Enza  440. 

—  Primo,  Monte  209. 

—  Prospero  438. 

—  Quirico  63. 
di  Vernio  491. 

—  Remo  121. 

—  Romolo  125. 

—  Rufflno  di  Levi  136. 

—  Salvatore  256. 
,  Monte  14. 

—  Salvi  654. 

—  Sebastiano  132. 

—  Servolo  412. 
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Sant'  Abbondio  15. 
Santa  Caterina  del  Sasso 
233. 

—  Croce  143. 

(near   Conegliano) 

421. 

,  Capo  120. 

,  Cima  di  128. 

Sant'  Agata  231. 
,  Monte  16. 

—  Albino  222. 
Santa  Lucia  216. 

—  Margherita  (Lake   of 
Lugano)  218. 

Ligure  133. 

—  Maria  656. 

del  Soecorso    206. 

del  Tare  137. 

in  Stelle  313. 

Sant'  Ambrogio  di 

Torino  3. 
di  Valpolicella  289. 

—  Anna  55. 

—  Antonio  di  Ranverso  3. 

—  —  Mantovano  314. 

. Morignone  216. 

Santa  Vittoria  59. 
Sant'  Elena  457. 

—  Ellero  655. 
Santcna  60. 

San  Terenzo  142. 
Santhia  82. 
Sant'  Ilario  438. 
Santino  235. 
San  Tomaso  25. 
Sant'  Omobono  254. 
Santo  Spirito  412. 

—  Stefano  di  Bclbo   59. 

di  Magra  450. 

Riva-Ligurc  121. 

—  Stino  di  Livenza  426. 
Santuario  della  Beata 

Vergine  198. 

—  della  Madonna  del 
Foruo  65. 

—  di  Belmonte  65. 

—  di  Graglia  86. 

—  di  No.stra  Signora  del 
Fontan  56. 

—  di  S.  Giovanni   (near 
Biella)  87. 

(near  Lovere)  273. 

—  di  S.  Anna  55. 

—  di  S.  Ignazio  64. 

—  di  Savona  60. 

—  di  Varallo  90. 

—  di  Vico  58. 

—  d'Oropa  87. 

San  Vigilio,  Monto  253. 

,  Promontory  of 

888. 


San  Vitale  328. 

—  Vito   al  Tagliamento 
426. 

di  Cadore  418. 

—  Zeno  diMontagna288. 
Saorge  57. 

Sarnico  271. 

Saronno  198. 

Sarre  75. 

Sartirana  226. 

Sarzana  143. 

Sascagna,  Cima  293. 

Sassalto,  Monte  219. 

Sassi  48. 

Sasso  (near  Bologna)  490. 

—  (near  Bordighcra)  128. 

—  (near  Gargnano)  285. 

—  di  Castro  490. 

—  di  Ferro  233. 

—  Grande  16. 

—  Lentina  209. 

—  Rancio  211. 
Sassuolo  455. 
Savigliano  53. 
Saviore  275. 
Savona  118. 

Saxe,  Mont  de  la  77. 

Scalve,  Valle  di  273. 

Scaria  206. 

Scarpaccia  657. 

Scassella,  Monte  139. 

Sohignano  544. 

Sehilpario  273. 

Schio  329. 

Scoflfera,  Colle  della  437. 

Scopa  92. 

Scopello  92. 

Scorze  29. 

Seborga  128. 

Secchieta,  Monte  656. 

Sedico-Bribano  417. 

Scdrina  254. 

Sellero  275. 

Selva  di  Progno  313. 

—  Plana,  Monte  278. 
Senario,  Monte  653. 
Sengie,  Passo  delle  79. 
Serbelloni,  Villa  208. 
Seregno  18. 

Seriana,  Vallc  256. 
Seriate  258. 
Serina  254. 

iSerio,  Cascate  del  257. 
Serniga  282. 
Scrnio  215. 
Sermide  322. 
Serottini,  Monte  215. 
Serpiano  219. 
Serra.  Monte  523. 
Scrrabassa  492. 
Serra  d'lvroa  68. 


Serravalle  (near  Ala)  25. 

—  (Tuscany)  659. 

—  (Venetia)  421. 

—  Pistoiese  537. 

—  Serivia  63. 
Serravezza  148. 
Serre  81. 

Serva,  Monte  418. 
Sesto  Calende  225. 

—  Fiorentino  544. 

—  S.  Giovanni  193. 
Sestri  Levante  137. 

—  Ponente  117. 
Settalone  15. 

Sette  Comuni,  Altipiano 

dci  329. 
Settignano  653. 
Settimo  Torinese  65. 

—  Vittone  69. 
Seveso  S.  Pietro  197. 
Seyne,  La  19. 
Signa  527. 

Signori,  Colle  dei  56. 
Silenen  7. 

Sillara,  Monte  450. 
Simplon  Tunnel  4. 
Sinuione  281. 
Sismonda,  Signal  74. 
Siviano  272. 
Soana,  Val  66. 
Soave  323. 

Sobretta,  Monte  216. 
Solagna  27. 
Solarolo  493. 
Solbiate-Albiolo  202. 
Solda,  Val  16. 
Solduno  229. 
Sole,  Pizzo  del  255. 
Solferino  260. 
Soliera  450. 
Sollies-Pont  19. 
Somes  230. 
Sonimacampagna  260. 
Somma  Lombardo  6. 
Sommariva,  Villa  208. 
Soncino  259. 
Sondalo  216. 
Sondrio  214. 
Sonega  421. 
Sonico  275. 
Sonvico  15. 
Sopiane  284. 
Soragna  438. 
Soragno  15. 
Sorapis,  Monte  418. 
Sorengo  220. 
Soresina  259. 
Sori  131. 

Sort,  Colle  di  81. 
Sospello  57. 
Sotto,  Valle  di  216. 
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Sottomarina  413. 
Sovere-Pianico  257. 
Sparone  66. 
Spezia  140. 
Spiazzi  293. 
Spilimbergo  421. 
Spinetta  433. 
Spinone  257. 
Spluga,  Monte  214. 
Spotorno  119. 
Spresiano  420. 
Spuntone  di  S.  Allago 

522. 
Stacca  (La),  Pass  282. 
Stanghella  458. 
Staro  329. 

Stazioneperla  Carnia  30. 
Stazzema  148. 
Stella,  Corno  256. 
Stelvio,  the  216. 
Sterzing  22. 
Stia  657. 
Storo  292. 
Stra  340. 
Strarlella  433. 
Strambino  67. 
Stresa  237. 
Stnpinigi  49. 
Stura  Valleys  64. 
Sturla  130. 
Sueglio  211. 
Sugana,  Val  26. 
Sulzano  270. 
Suna  235. 
Superga,  the  47. 
Sureggio  15. 
Susa  49. 
Susegana  420. 
Suvigliana  14. 
Suzzara  321.  ■ 

Tabiano  438. 
Taceno  196. 
Taggia  121. 
Tai  di  Cadore  418. 
Taino  225. 
Taleggio  254. 
Tamaris  19. 
Tamaro,  Monte  16. 
Tambura,  Monte  148. 
Tartavalle  196. 
Taryis  30. 
Tavagnasco  69. 
Tavarnnzze  646. 
Taverne  9. 
Tavernelle  323. 
Tavernola  271. 
Tavordo  217. 
Teglio  215. 
Telaro  142. 
Teleccio,  Colle  di  79. 


Telegrafo,  Monte  132. 
— ,  Punta  del  292. 
Tellina,  Val  214. 
Tenda  56. 

,  Colle  di  56. 
Tenno  291. 
Teolo  456. 
Terenzano  450. 
Termine,  Colle  del  92. 
Ternate-Varano  220. 
Tersiva,  Punta  di  78. 
Terzano  654. 
Tesserete  15. 
Tezze  27. 
Thiene  329. 
Thuile,  La  77. 
Tiarno  292. 
Ticino,  the  6.  8.  85. 
Tignet  80. 
Tinibras,  Monte  55. 
Tirano  215. 
Tirasso,  Monte  120. 
Tivano,  Piano  del  205. 
Toce,  the  4. 
Toline  271. 
Tombolo  523. 
Torano   144. 
Torbole  286. 
Torcello  415. 
Torena,  Monte  257. 
Torino  33. 
Termini  278. 
Torno  205. 
— ,  Pizzo  di  202. 
Torrebelvicino  329. 
Torreberetti  226. 
Torrechiara  449. 
Torre  del  Lago  147. 

—  della  Guardiola   449. 

—  dell'  Arpisella  122. 

—  del  Mangano  190. 

—  de'  Roveri  257. 

—  di  Buccione  89. 

—  di  Levina  79. 

—  di  Rossanella  440. 

—  di  Vezio  210. 

—  d'Orlando  438. 

—  d'Ovarda  64. 
Torreglia  455. 

Torre  Pallavicina  259. 

—  Pellice  52. 
Torretta,  Monte  69. 
Torri,  Le  247. 

—  del  Benaco  288. 
Torriggia  205. 
Torriglia  437. 
Tortona  244. 
Tosa,  the  4. 
Toseolano  285. 
Tosi  655. 
Toulon  19. 


Tovo  di  S.  Agata  216. 
Trabuchello  256. 
Tradate  223. 
Traio,  Colle  del  80. 
Tramonte  456. 
Traona  214. 
Travazzano  434. 
Traversetolo  449. 
Traversette,  Col  de  la  52. 
Trayas,  Le  19. 
Trebbia,  Plain  of  the  433. 
Trecate  83. 
Tre  Croci,  Monte  222. 

,  Passo  313. 

Tredici  Comnni,  Alti- 

piano  dei  274. 
Tregnago  313. 
Treniezzo  207. 
Tremosine  286. 
Trent  23. 
Trenta  Passi,  Corno  dei 

271. 
Tre  Potenze  492. 
Trescore  257. 
Tresenda  215. 
Tresivio  214. 
Trevano  15. 
Treviglio  258. 
Treviso  419. 
Trezzo  suU'  Adda  194. 
Trieste  427. 
Trigoso  138. 
Trimelone,  Island  of  287. 
Trobaso  235. 
Trofarello  60. 
Trompia,  Val  276. 
Tronzano  225. 
Tron  des  Romains  77. 
Turate  223. 
Turbie,  La  21. 
Turbigo  83. 

Turin  33. 
Accademia    Albertina 
di  Belle  Arti  45. 

—  delle  Scienze  39. 

—  Filarmonica  42. 
Aiuola  Balbo  42. 
Antiquities ,    Museum 

of  39. 
Archives  37. 
Armoury  37. 
Arsenal  44. 
Biblioteca  Civiea  43. 

—  Nazionale  45. 
Bosco  Miohelotti  47. 
Botanic  Garden  45. 
Campo  Santo  47. 
Carmine,  Chiesa  del  43. 
Castello  del  Valentino 

45. 
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Turin: 

Csstello  Medioev*le45. 
Csthedral  4i. 
Cemetery  47. 
Consolata.  La  43. 
Corpus  Domini  43. 
Corso  Cairoli  45. 

—  Tittorio  Emanuele 
S^Hjiido  44.  ! 

Eng-lish  Charoh  35.       | 
Galleria  dell' Indus tria' 
Sabalpina  37. 

—  Nazionale  42. 
Giardino    della    Citta- 

della  44. 

—  Pubblico  45. 

—  Beale  3S. 
Gran  Madre  di  Dio  47.  | 
Library.  Royal  3$. 
— ,  Universitv  45. 
ilasohio     delia    Citta- 

della  44. 
Mole  Antoaelliana  46. 
Monte  dei  Cappuccini 

47. 
Monnmeats : 

AmadeoiS  of  AosU  45. 

Amadeas  Yl.  43, 

Aieslio  44. 

Cavour  42. 

Charles  Albert  3S. 

Crimeaa  47. 

Emmanael  Philibert 
41. 

Ferdinand  of  Genoa 
44. 

Ferrari  37. 

Garibaldi  45. 

Gioberti  38. 

LagTxngie  44. 

Lamormara  44. 

Mi«a  44. 

Mont   Cenis  Tunnel 
44. 

Paleoeapa  44. 

Sardinian  Armv  37. 

Sella  45. 

Tieior   Amadeas    I. 
37. 

Victor  Emmanuel  H, 
44. 
Mnseo  d"Arte  applicata 

all'Industria  46. 

—  d'Artiglieria  44. 

—  del  Sisor^rimento  46. 

—  di  Antichita  39. 

—  di  Belle  Arti  44. 

—  di  Storia  Xatuiale 
39. 

—  Industriale  42, 

—  Lapidario  45. 


Tnzin:  iTTbione,  Mmte  2M. 

Observatorr  37.  Uccelleria  134. 

Palace  Garden  3S.         recelliera.  Monte  491. 
Palazzo  Carisnano  SS.  UeeUo.  Pizzo  d'  450. 


—  dell'Aecademia 
delle  Soienie  39. 

—  della  Cistema  42. 

—  di  Citta  43. 

—  Madama  37. 

—  Paesana  43. 

—  Reale  37. 
Parco  del  Valentino  45. 
Piazza  Bodoni  42. 

—  Carlo  Alberto  3$. 

—  Carlo  Emanuele  Se- 
oondo  42. 

—  Carlo  Felice  44. 

—  Csstello  36. 

—  Cavour  42. 

—  dello  Stamto  44. 

—  S.  Carlo  41. 

—  Savoia  43. 

—  Solferino  44. 

—  Vinorio    Emanuele 
Primo  46. 

Secondo  44. 

Picture  Gallery  39. 
Pinacoteea  39. 
Polytechn.  School  45. 
Ponte  Umberto  Primo 
47. 

—  Vitt.  Emanuele 
Primo  47. 

Porta  Palatina  43. 
Bail.  Stations  33. 
Soman  Theatre  43. 
San  Carlo  42. 

—  Domenieo  43. 

—  Filippo  41. 

—  Giovanni    Battista 
42. 

—  Loreiizo  37. 
Santa  Cristina  42. 

—  Maria  dei  Monte  4 
Santi  Martrri  44. 
Santissimo  Sudario. 

Cappella  del  42. 
Santo  Spirito  43. 
Stadium  45. 
Superga  47. 
Synagvvffue  45. 
Tempio  Valdese  44. 
Theatres  35. 
TTniversity  45. 
Via  della  Cemaia  44. 

—  di  Po  45. 

—  Roma  42. 
Waldensiaa  Chtireh 

i         44. 

Tuscanv  509. 


Udine  422. 
Unchio  235. 
.Frio  205. 

iFseria.  Monte  223. 
Usmate  195. 
Ussoslio  64. 
Tssin  71. 

Vado    Riviera)  118. 
—  tSerta  Vallev-  491. 
Vasli  148. 
Vasrlia  508. 
Vaiana  491. 
Valasco  Valley  55. 
Valdagno  32$. 
Valdengo  ST. 
Valdieri  54. 

Terme  di  55. 
Valdnsffia  92. 
Val  Dnna.  Cima  di  292. 
Valenza  226. 
Valganna  323. 
Valgrisanche  SI. 
Valico  della  Serra  6S. 
Valiffoie  3. 
Vallarsa  329. 
Vallaoria  Mines  56. 
Vallauris  20. 
tValle  Christi.  Mo- 

nasterio  di  136. 
Vallecroda  128. 
Valle  di  Cadore  418. 

IiLferiore  Mcsso  S7. 
Vallena,  Colle  della  61. 
Valleve  256. 
Valli  dei  Signori  329. 
Vallombrosa  655. 
Valmadonna  226. 
Valmadrera  202. 
Valmiana  7S. 
Valmozz4>la  449. 
Valnesrra  256. 
Valnoatev  78. 
— .  Vallone  di  78. 
Valpiana  254. 
Valperga  65. 
Valprato  66. 
Valsanzibio  457. 
Valsas&ina  196. 
Valsavaraaehe  80. 
Valsecc*  254. 
Valsesser*.   Momb«i«ne 

di  92. 
Valsta^a  27. 
Valtenese,  the  281. 
Valtesse  354. 
ValtoBTuanche  71. 
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Vaprio  d'Adda  258. 
Varallo  90. 

—  Pombia  5. 
Vararo  2S3. 
Varazze  118. 
Varedo  197. 
Yarenna  210. 
Varese  220. 

—  Ligure  138. 
Varignano  291. 
Varigotti  119. 
Varone  291. 
Varzo  4. 
Vassena  209. 
Veccbia,  Colle  della  87 
Vegliasco  120. 
Velleia  4.38. 

Velio  271. 
Vellone  222. 
Velva  138. 
Venadoro  418. 
Vcnaria  Rcale  61. 
Venaa  418. 
Vcnasca  53. 
Venaus  50. 
Venda,  Monte  45H. 
Venegono  223. 
Venetia  295. 

Venice  340. 
Abbazia  dolla  Miseri- 
eordia  388. 

—  S.  Qregorio  377. 
Accademia     di     Belle 

Arti  370. 

Aldine  Press  3()9. 

Arohapologiral   Mu- 
seum 3H5. 

Archives  404. 

Arco  Bon  390. 

Arsenal  395. 

Art  Exhibition  34(!. 

Ateneo  Veneto  3G8. 

Atrio  354. 

Bacino   della  Stazione 
Marittima  353. 

• —  di  S.  Marco  353. 

Banca  d'ltalia  381. 

Banks  315. 

Baths  345.  411. 

Biblioteca  Querini  391. 

Boats  342. 

Booksellers  345. 

Bridge  of  Sighs  367. 

Burano  415. 

Cadel  DucaSforza378 

—  d'Oro  382. 
■    Caff's  342. 

Calle  Lunga  391. 
Campanile  of  St.  Mark 
358. 


Venice : 
Campo  della  Cariti  369 


—  di  Marte  40 

—  Francesco  Morosini 
368. 

—  S.  Bartolomeo  386. 

—  S.  Fosca  387. 

—  S.  Oiaeomo   di    Ki- 
alto  396. 

—  S.  Polo  402. 
--  S.  Samuele  379. 
--  8.   Maria    Formosa 

390. 

—  S.  Angclo  369. 

—  SS.  Giovanni  e  Pa 
olo  391. 

—  S.  Toma  402. 
Canal  Grande  377. 
Canalo  della  Qrazia 

410. 

—  di  S.  Pictro  :!96. 

—  Oiudcoca  410. 
Canal  Orfano  412. 
Cannaregio,  the  381. 
Carceri  367. 
Carmini,  I  406. 
Casa  Correr  381.  401. 

—  da  Mosto  382. 

—  Mastclli  388. 

—  Tintoretto  388. 
Cassa   di  KLsjiarmio 

369. 
Cemetery  414. 
Chemists  347. 
ChinpKia  413. 
('lunch  Services  346. 
Climate  346. 
Clock  Tower  359. 
Conservatorium  369. 
Consulates  345. 
Convento  dei  Crociferi 

389. 
Corto  d'Assise  382. 
Dentists  .347. 
Dogana  di  Mare  377. 
Doges,  Pal.  of  tlie  360. 
Knglisli  Church  346. 
Erberia  381. 
Fabbriche  Nuovc   382. 

—  Vecchie  381. 
Ferries  343. 
Fish  Market  382. 
Fondaco   dei  Tedeschi 

381. 

—  dei  Turchi  383. 
Fondamenta  delle  Zat- 

terc  407. 

—  Nuove  389. 
Forte  Quattro  Fontane 

412. 

—  S.  Andrea  416 


Venice : 
Frari,  I   403. 
Frezzeria  3(i8. 
Galleria  d'ArtoModer- 
na  398. 

—  Manfredini  409. 

—  Querini    Stampalia 
390. 

Oesuati.  1    407. 
Gesuiti,  1    388. 
Glutio  385. 
Oiardini  Pubbliei  868. 
Giardino  Papadopoli 

381. 
Oiudecca,   Island  of 

410. 
Glass  Industry  340. 

414. 
Gobbo  di  Hialto,  11 

397. 
n..bloni,  ll.iuse  of  380. 
(iondolas  312. 
(iddds  Agents  345. 
Granaio,  Antieo  383. 
Grand  Canal  377. 
Grazia,  La  412. 
Guides  348. 
Harbour  353. 
History  318. 

—  of  Art  350. 
Hotels  340. 
Istituto  di   Belle  Arti 

376. 
Lace  346.  415. 
Library,  Old  359. 

—  of  St.  Mark  359. 
Lido  410. 
Litorale  di  Pellestrina 

413. 

—  S.  Erasmo  410. 
Loggetta  3,58. 
Madonna  deirOrto  388. 
Malamocco  412. 
Mcrcato  del  Peace  382. 
Merceria  385. 
Mint  359. 
Monuments: 

Colleoni  391. 

Garibaldi  368. 

Goldoni  386. 

Manin  309. 

Palcocapa  369. 

Sarpi  387. 

Scbulenburg  395. 

Tonimaseo  369. 

Victor  Emmanuelll. 
368. 
Mori^  the  388. 
Municipio  380. 
Murano  414. 
Murazzi  413. 
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Venice : 

Museo  Civico  Correr 
399. 

—  • —  Vetrario  414. 

—  d'Armi  395. 
Newspapers  345. 
Nuova  Fabbrica  354. 
Oratorio   dei  Crociferi 

389. 
Ospedale  Civile  393. 
Ospedaletto  Church 

393. 
Palazzo  Albrizzi  402. 

—  Balbi  379. 
Valier  378. 

—  Barbarigo  380. 

—  Barbaro  378. 
(Volkoff)  377. 

—  Barozzi-Emo  377. 

—  Battaglia  383. 

—  Bembo  381. 

—  Bernardo  380. 

—  Brandolin  382. 

—  Businello  380. 

—  Capello  379. 

—  Cappello  389. 
Layard  380. 

—  Cavalli  (Costanzo) 
380. 

(Franchetti)  378. 

—  Civran  382. 

—  Clary  384. 

—  Coccina- Tiepolo 
380. 

—  Contarini  377. 

Atigaran  378. 

dagli    Scrigni 

378. 

dal  Bovolo   3fi9. 

delle  Figure  379. 

Fasan  377. 

■ —  Corner  dolla  Ca 

Grande  378. 

dellaRQgina380. 

Mocenigo  402. 

Spinelli  380. 

—  Costanzo  380. 

—  Da  Mula  378. 

—  Dandolo  381. 

—  —  (Farsetti)  380. 

—  Dario  377. 

—  dei  Camerlenghi 
381. 

—  dell'  Ambasciatore 
378. 

—  Dona  (Canal 
Grande)  380. 

(Giovanolli)  387. 

—  —  dalle   Rose  382. 
--  Ducale  360. 

—  Erizzo  383. 


Venice : 

Palazzo  dell'  Esposi- 
zione  Artistica  368. 

—  Falier  378. 

—  Farsetti  380. 

—  Ferro  377. 

—  Fini  377. 

—  Flangini  384. 

—  Fontana  383. 

—  Foscari  379. 

—  Foscarini  383. 

—  Franchetti  378. 

—  Garzoni  380. 

—  Giovanelli   (Dona) 
387. 

(Foscarini)  383. 

—  Giustinian  (Busi- 
nello) 880. 

(Hot.  Europa) 

377. 
Lolin  378. 

—  Giustiniani  379. 

(Foscari)  379. 

Recanati  407. 

(Sernaggiotto) 

379. 

—  Grassi  379. 

—  Grimani  390. 

—  —  (Canal    Grande; 
Pal.  Gussoni)  383. 

(Canal    Grande; 

by   Sanmioheli)  380. 

■ a  S.   Toma   379. 

Ginstinian   380. 

—  Gritti  377. 

—  Guggenheim  379. 

—  Gussoni  .383. 

—  Herschel  379. 

—  Labia  384. 

—  Levi  378. 

—  Lion  382. 

—  Loredan  (12th  cent.) 
380. 

(15th  cent.)  378. 

(17th  cent.)  378. 

(Vcndramin-Ca- 

lergi)  383. 

—  Malipiero  (Campo 
S.  Maria  Form.)  390. 

(Canal  Grande) 

379. 

—  Mangilli-Valma- 
rana  382. 

—  Miinin   381. 

—  Michiel    dal   Brusa 
382. 

dalle  Colonne  382. 

—  Mooenigo  379. 

—  Moro-Lin  379. 

--  Morosini  (Campo 
Morosini)  369. 


Venice : 

Palazzo  Morosini  (Ca- 
nal Grande ;  Pal. 
Brandolin)  382. 

(Canal    Grande ; 

Pal.  Sagredo)  382. 

—  —  Rombo  378. 

—  Nigra  384. 

—  Papadopoli  380. 

—  Pascolato  379. 

—  Patriarcale  389.  396. 

—  Persico  379. 

—  Pesaro  383.  397. 

—  Pisani  a  S.  Polo  380. 
a  S.  Stefano  369. 

—  Polignac  378. 

—  Querini  (Canal 
Grande)  382. 

Stampalia  890. 

—  Rava  881. 

—  Reale  854. 

—  Rczzonico  879. 

—  Sagredo  882. 

—  Sanndo  898. 

—  Sernaggiotto  379, 

—  Sina  379. 

—  Soranzo  898. 

—  Tiepolo  Valier  380. 
Zucrhclli  377. 

—  Treves  377. 

—  Trevisani  389. 

—  Tron  383. 

—  Van  Axel  398. 

—  Vendramin-Calergi 
383. 

—  Venier  877. 

—  Volkoff  877. 
Pensions  842.. 
Pescheria  382. 
Photographs  .845. 
Physioians  347.  ^ 
Piazzaof  St.  Mark354. 
Piazzctta  859. 
Piotra  del  Bando  358. 
Pigeons  854. 

Polo  (Marco),  House  of 

387. 
Ponte  alia  Stazione  384. 

—  dei  Snspiri  367. 

—  dell' Accademia  378. 

—  della  Paglia  367. 

—  del  Vin  367. 

—  di  Ferro  378. 

—  di  Rialto  381. 
Porta  della  Carta  861. 

—  del  Paradiso  390. 
Porto  deiTrePorti416. 

—  di  Lido  416. 
Post  Office  845. 
Povcglia  412. 
Prigioni  867. 
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Venice : 

Procuratie  354. 
Punta  (Iclla  Salute  377. 
Railway  Station  340. 
Redentore  410. 
Restaurants  342. 
Riva    degli    Schiavoni 

367. 
Ruga   di  S.   Giovanni 

4,02. 
Sacca  Sessola  412. 
St.  Mark,  Campanile  of 

358. 
,   Church  of  355. 

—  — ,  Library  of  359. 

,  Piazza  of  354. 

SalizzadaS.  Moi36  368. 
San  Bartoloraeo  386. 

—  Biagio  367. 

—  Cassiano  397. 

—  Clementc  412. 

—  Cristoforo    Martiic 
388. 

—  Fantino  368. 

—  Felice  387. 

—  Francesco  391. 

—  Gereraia  384. 

—  Giacometto  3!>t;. 

—  Giacomo  401. 

—  Giobbe  385. 

—  Giorgio    dei    Greci 
394. 

Maggiore  409. 

—  Giovanni   Crisos- 
tomo  386. 

Elcmosinario  397 . 

in  Bragora  394. 

—  Giuliano  385. 

—  Giuseppe  395. 

—  Lazzaro  412. 
dei  Mendicanti 

393. 

—  Lio  386. 

—  Lorenzo  394. 

—  Marciliano  387. 

—  Marco  355. 

—  Martino  395. 

—  Marziale  387. 

—  Michele  414. 

—  Moise  368. 

—  Pantaleone  406. 

—  Pietro    di    Castello 
396. 

Martire  414. 

—  Polo  402. 

—  Rocco  405. 

—  Salvatore  385. 

—  Sebastiano  406. 

—  Servolo  412. 

—  Simeone  Grande 
401. 


i  Venice: 

San    Simeone   Piccolo 

384. 
Santa  Caterina  388. 

—  Fosea  416. 
Sant'  Alvisc  .S85. 
Santa  Marcuola  383. 

i    —  Maria  Assunta  415. 
degli  Angeli  414. 

—  —  dei  Gesuiti  388. 

dei  Miracoli  393. 

del  Carmine  106. 

■ del  Giglio  368. 

della  Pieta  367. 

della  Salute  408. 

—  -  del  Rosario  407. 

Elisabetta  410. 

Formosa  390. 

Gloriosa  403. 

—  —  Mater  Domini 
397. 

—  —  Zobenigo  368. 
Sant'  Antonino  394. 

—  Aponal  402. 

—  Elena  368. 

—  Eustachio  383. 
Santi  Apostoli  387. 

—  Ermagora  e  For- 
tunato  383. 

—  Giovanni  e  Paolo 
391. 

—  Maria  c  Donato  415. 
San  Toma  402. 
Santo  Spirito,   Cliureh 

of  409. 
,  Island  of  412. 

—  Stao  383. 

—  Stefano  369. 
San  Trovaso  407. 

—  Vitale  369. 

—  Zaocaria  389. 

—  Zanipolo  .391. 

—  Zulian  385. 
Savings  Bank  369. 
Scala  a  Chioeciola  369. 

—  dei  Giganti  361. 

—  Minelli  369.  | 
Scalzi,  Chicsa  degli 

384. 
Scuola  dei  Calogheri 
403. 

—  dei  Carmini  406. 

—  dell'  Angelo   Ous- 
tode  387. 

—  di  S.  Giovanni 
Evangclista  404. 

—  di  S.  Girolamo  368. 

—  di  S.  Marco  393. 

—  di  S.  Rocco  405. 

—  di    S.    Maria    della 
Carita  370. 


Venice : 

Scuola  S.  Giorgio  degli 

Schiavoni  394. 
Sea  Baths  411.  412. 
Seminario    Patriarcale 

409. 
Shops  346. 

Sighs,    Bridge   of  367. 
Specola  408. 
Spinalunga  410. 
Steamers   343. 
Synagogue  385. 
Telegraph  Office  3-15. 
Tenipio  Lsraclitico 

Spagnuolo  385. 
Theatres  345. 
Torcello  115. 
Tourist  Agents  :>i5. 
Traghetti  343. 
Veronese,  Tomb   of 

406. 
Via    Ventiduc    Mar^o 

368. 

—  Vitt.  Emanuele  3ST 
Vignole,  Le  416. 
Zecca  359. 

Ventimiglia  128. 
V^entolone,  Monte  457. 
Vcnzone  30. 
Vercelli  82. 
Vercurago  195. 
Verde,  Capo  121. 
Verdello  248. 
Verezzo  125. 
Vergato  491. 
Vergnasco  85. 
Verna,  the  659. 
Vernante  55. 
Vernate  15. 
Vernazza  139. 
Vcrnio  491. 

Verona  297. 
Amphitheatre  304. 
Arco  dei  Leoni  307. 
Arena  304. 
Berlina  300. 
Biblioteca  Capitolarc 
303.      ■ 

—  Comunale  307. 
Canale  Industriale  305. 
Capitello  300. 
Cappella  Porapei    3&i'. 
Casa  dei  Mercanti  30rL 

—  Mazzanti  300. 
Castello  S.  Felice  31 S. 

—  S.  Pietro  312. 
Castel  Vecchio  30-1. 
Cathedral  303. 
Cimitero  309. 
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Verona: 

Citadel  305. 
City  Wall  305. 
CoUe  S.  Pietro  311. 
Corso  Cavour  304. 

—  Vitt.  Emanuele  305. 
Domus  Nova  301. 
Giardino  Giusti  310. 
Guardia  Vocchia  305. 
Juliet's  Tomb  305. 
Loggia,  La  301. 
Monuments: 

Dante  301. 

Fracastoio  301. 

Maffei  301. 

iSanmicheli  305. 

VictorEmmanuel  11. 
304. 
Municipio  305. 
Museo  Civico  308. 

—  Lapidario  305. 
Palazzo  Bevilacqua 

304. 

—  Ganossa  304. 

—  Carlotti  304. 

—  Da  Lisca  305. 

—  dei  Canonici  303. 

—  del  Capitano  301. 

—  del  Comune  301. 

—  del  Consiglio   301. 

—  della   Ragione   301. 

—  Giusti   310. 

—  Guastaverza  304. 

—  Lavezzola   Pompei 
308. 

—  Maffei  300. 

—  Malfatti  304. 

—  Portalupi  304. 

—  Pozzoni  304. 

—  Ridolfl  305. 

—  Scaunagatti  30-1. 

—  Trozza  300. 
Piazza  Bra  304. 

—  Dante  301. 

—  dei  Signori  301. 
--  delle  Erbc  300. 

—  Vitt.  Emanuele  .SOI. 
Picture  Gallery  308. 
Pinacoteca  308. 
Ponte  Aleardi   305. 

—  della  Pietra  311. 

—  delle  Navi  308. 

—  Garibaldi  303. 
Porta  dei  Borsari  301. 

—  del  Palio  305. 

—  Kuova  305. 

—  S.  Giorgio  312. 

—  S.  Zeno  307. 

—  Stupa  305. 


!  Verona: 

Porta  Vittoria  309. 
Portoni  della  Bra  305. 
Post  Office  298. 
Prefettura  301. 
Roman  Theatre  311. 
San  Bernardino  30H. 

—  Fermo   Maggiore 
307. 

—  Giorgetto  303. 

— •   Giorgio    in    Braida 
312. 

—  Giovanni   in  Fonte 
303. 

^  in  Vallc  311. 

—  Girolamo  311. 

—  Lorenzo  304. 

—  Paolo  310. 

—  Pietro  Martirc  303. 

—  Sebastiano  307. 
Santa     Maria    Antica 

301. 
della  Scala  307. 

—  —  in  Organo   310. 
Sant'Anastasia  302. 
Santa  Teuteria  304. 
Sant'Eufemia  303. 
Santi  Apostoli  304. 

—  Nazzaro  e  Celso  310. 

—  Siro   e  Libera   311. 
San  Tonimaso  310. 
Santo  Stefano  312. 
San  Zeno  Maggiore  306. 
Scaligers ,     Tomb.s    of 

the  302. 
Teatro  Filarmon.  305. 
Torre  del  Comune  301. 

—  del  Gardello  300. 
Vescovado  303. 

Verres  70. 
Verrone  82. 
"Verruca,  Monte  522. 
Verugoli,  Monte  141. 
Verzi  119. 
Vesio  286. 
Vostena  313. 
Vestone  277. 
Vetriolo  2(5. 
Vetta  17. 

Vezzano  Ligure  450. 
Via  Emilia  432. 
Viadana  321. 
Via  Flaminia  432. 

—  Gallica  261. 

—  Mala  Lonibarda  273. 
Viareggio  145. 
Vicenza  323. 

Vico  Morcotc  219. 


Vievola  56. 
Vieyes  78. 
Viganello  14. 
Vigcsc,  Monte  401. 
Vigcvano  226. 
Viggiii  223. 
Viguola  455. 
Vignole,  Le  416. 
Vigo  491. 
Vigodarzere  329. 
Vigoni,  Villa  210. 
Villa  (near  Lucca)  536. 
Villach  30. 
Villa  d'AImc  254. 

—  di  Serio  257. 

—  d'  Ogna  256. 
Villadossola  88. 
Villafranca  di  Verona 

314. 

—  in  Lunigiana  450. 
Villamagna  654. 
Villanova  Mondovi  58. 
Villa  Vicentina  427. 
Villazzano  26. 
Villefranche-.'Jur-Mer  20, 
Villeueuve  75. 
Vilminore  273. 
Vinadio,  Bagni  di  55. 
Vinci  527. 

Viozene  59. 
Virginia,  Isola  222. 
Vi-sentin,  Col  418. 
Viso,  Monte  52. 
Vitriola  455. 
Vittorio  421. 
Viu   64. 
Viverone  68. 
VizEola  6. 
Vobarno  277. 
Voghera  243. 
Vogogna  5. 
Volpino  273. 
Voltaggio  63. 
VoUorre  222. 
Voltri  117. 

"Waidbruck  23. 
Waldcnsian  Valleys  52. 
Wassen  7. 

Zeda,  Monte  235. 
Zerbion,  Mon,t  71. 
Zoagli  136. 
Zocca  455. 
Zogno  254. 
Zone  271. 
Zubiena  68. 
Zuceo,  Monte  418. 
Zuccone,  Monte  138. 
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